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ADVERTISEMENT. 


7 E diſtinguiſhed approbation which the public have 

ſhewn to this work, from the many editions through 
which it hath paſſed, froni the rapidity of the ſale of very 
large inpreſſions, and from” the mcreafing demand which 
rontinues to be made for it, ts ſuch a Ariting evidence int 
{ts favour, as to produce the fulleſt conviction of it utility 


and excellence. 7 


It may; however, be reaſonably expetled F the 
appearance of this new edition, ſome account ſhould be 
given of the improvemetits which have been made, and of 


the acceſſion of new matter, which will be und to e. 
rich it. | 


In an age ſo 5 as the prefect foe Geagrapbica 
ſcience, and for that ſpirit of adventure, which has ex- 
plored the m di fant countries, if is highly proper HE 
a work of this kind ſhould afford a ; ſeleftian of that i 
nation which is noſt uſeful and intereſting, and faithfiu 
exhibit every thing valuable to be feund in the lateſt 
voyages and travelt. Of theſe; finte the loft improved | 
edition of this grammar; in 1785, 4 great variety ' have -. 
been publiſhed, which have been peruſed with the moft 
tareful attention, and which have furniſhed many im- 


doms upon the continent of Europe. J Dr. Robert- 

ſon's hiſtorical diſquifitions concerning FIN . fo the ſplen- 

did and accurate Map of that country by M Major — 
God) | "FM 7 I hg 


portant particulars to the accounts of the different king "Th 


. 
Pg V _— F | 
whoſe geographical knowledge has deſervedly gained him 
the higheſt celebrity, to Major Dirom's narrative of the 
campaign in the Pen mfula, which terminated the war 
with Tippoo Sultan, in 1792; to the Abbe Grofier ; 
 biftory q, China, and Mr. Franklin's travels in Perjia, 
doe have been much indebted in our progreſs through the 
 Immenſe regions of Afia.——Of Africa little can be ſaid 
becauſe little is known. , Europeans, at the end of the 
eighteenth. century „are 'as much unacquainted with the 
interior parts of that vaſt continent, as if it were fitu- 
ated in one of the moſt diſtant planets. However, no- 
thing has been neglected, that could add to the ſmall flock 
of knowledge we have of this quarter of the globe. The 
travels of My. Bruce, the narrative of Mr. Vaillant, the 
proceedings of the African Aſſociation, and Major Ren- 
nell Memoir and Map of the Northern parts of this 
waſh territory, have been very diligently attended to, and 
from them the moſt valuable information has been extract 
ed. e Geography of America owes much to the la- 
_ bours of Mr. Morſe, a gentleman of that country, wh 
wifited in perſon the ſeveral flates m\the union, and main- 
tained an extensive correſpondence with men of ſcience. 
From this authentic ſource, besides a variety f other 
particulars, the divisions of the reſpeetroe flates into 
4. iferitts, « counties, towns, &c. are now given, to which 
are added the deſeription of the new-formed Jus of Ken- 
1 8 e £ ermont. 


A. this 07 is 6 jforical as. well as geographical, the 
Een Naser 'of and human” affairs hath 
ws and alterations neceſ- 


fary 


N 1 v | 

ſary in the hiftorical part. Such have been made in this 
edition; and the hiftory of each kingdom is brought down 
4% the preſent time, a particular enlargement has been 
added to that of our own, and the calamitous events of a 
neighbouring country have been detailed, which will pro- 
duce reflections in the mind of every moderate man, favour- 
able to our happy and, and to that excellent and well- 
poiſed conſtitution, formed by the accumulated wiſtlom of 
ages, which we enjoy. h 


All theſe additions would have felled this volume to 
an incommodious fize; therefore, to make room for ſuch 
inſertions, as were abſolutely neceſſary to render the work + 

| more perfect, ſome parts, which appeared too diffuſe, 
have been abridged, and others, leſs important, have © 
been omitted. Yet ſo numerous have the additions been as 
to enlarge this much beyond the laſt. Though the twe 
laſt improved editions exceeded in bulk very confiderably 
the preceding ones, this will be found to exceed the laſt by 
about Forty Pages, and above one hundred of new infor- 
mation.—A proof that great pains have been employed 
to give the work a juſt and continued claim to general 
notice and approbation. ines. 


Beſides all this, the Maps in this Edition are not only 
conſiderably improved, but are all new engravings, The © 
dilintneſs and accuracy with which, they are executed, 
muſt flamp a very ſuperior value upon this popular and 
Jeful work. | 
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O a man ſincerely intereſted in the welfare of ſociety 

and of his own country, it muſt be particularly 
agreeable to reflect on the rapid progreſs, and general 
diffuſion of learning and civility, which within the pre- 
ſent age, have taken place in —— Britain. Whatever 
may be the caſe in ſome other kingdoms of Europe, we, 
in this iſland, may boaſt of our, ſuperiority to thoſe illiberal 
prejudices, which not only cramp the genius, but four 


the temper of man, and diſturb all agreeable intercourſe 


of ſociety. Among us, learning is no longer confined 
within the ſchools of the philoſophers, or the courts 
of the great ; but, like all the greateſt advantages. which 


heaven has beſtowed on mankind, it is become as univer- 


fal as it is uſeful. | 8 1 
This general diffuſion of knowledge is one effect of that 
happy conſtitution of government, which, towards the 


cloſe of the laſt century, was confirmed to us, and which 


conſtitutes the peculiar. glory of this nation. In other 
countries, the great — = of the people poſſeſs little 

wealth, have little power, and confequently meet with 
little reſpe&t ; in Great Britain the people are opulent, 
have great influence, and claim, of courſe, a proper ſhare 
of attention, To their improvement, therefore, men of 
letters have lately directed their ſtugies ; as the great body 
of the people, no leſs than the dignified, the learned, or 
the wealthy few, havean acknowledged title to be amuſed: 


and inſtructed. Books have been diveſted of the terms of | 


the ſchools, reduced from that ſize which ſuited only the 
purſes of the rich, and the avacations of the ſtudious, 


x; 


and are adapted to perſons. of more ordinary fortunes; 7 
whoſe attachment to other purſuits admitted of little lei- 


fure for thoſe of knowledge. It is to books of this kind. | 


more than to the Works of our Bacons, aur Lockes, and our 


Newtons, that the generality of our countrymen own that 
ſuperior improvement, which diſtinguiſhes them from the 


lower ranks of meg in all 1 wy countries. To promote and 
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advance this improvement, is the principal deſign of our 

reſent undertaking. No ſubject appears more intereſt- 
ing than that we have choſen, and none ſeems capable of 
being handled in a manner that may render it more gene- 


rally uſeful. 


The knowledge of the world, and of its inhabitants, 
though not the ſublimeſt 8 of mankind, it muſt be 
allowed is that which moſt nearly intereſts them, and to 
which their abilities are beſt adapted. And books of 
Geography, which deſcribe the ſituation, extent, ſoil, and 
productions of kingdoms ; the genius, manners, religion, 
government, commerce, ſciences, and arts of all the inha- 
bitants upon earth, promiſe the beſt aſſiſtance for attaining 
this knowledge. © | | 1 

The Compendium of Geography, we now offer to the 
Public, differs in many particulars from other books on 
that ſubject. Beſides exhibiting an eaſy, diſtin, and 
ſyſtematic account of the theory and practice of what 
may be called Natural Geography, the Author has at- 
tempted to render the following performance an inſtruc- 
tive, though compendious, detail of the general hiſtory 
of the world. The character of nations depends on a 
combination of a great many circumſtances, which reci- 
procally effect each-6ther. There is a nearer connection 
between the learning, the commerce, the government, &c. 
of a ſtate, than moſt people ſeem to apprehend. ' In a 
work of this kind, which pretends to include moral, or 
political, as well as natural Geography, no one of theſe 
objects ſhould paſs unnoticed. The omiſſion of any one 
of them would, in reality, deprive us of a branch of 


knowledge, not only intereſting in itſelf, but Which is 


abſolutely neceſſary, for enabling us to form an adequate 
and comprehenſive notion of the ſubjett in general. We 
have thought it neceſſary, therefore, to add a new article 
to this work, which comprehends' the hiſtory and preſent 
ſtate of learning, in the ſeveral countries we defcribe;, 
with the ors of ſuch perſons as have been 'moſt 
eminent in the various departments of letters and philo- 
ſophy. This ſubject will, on a little“ reffection, appear 
altogether requiſite; when we conſider the powerful in- 
fluence of learning upon the manners, government, and 
general character of nations. Theſe objects, indeed, till 
of late, ſeldom found a place in geopraphical perform- 
ee . R N ances; 


» F . & \ * 0 * 


ances; and even where they have been introduced, are bß 
no means handled in an entertaining or inſtructive man- 
ner. Neither is this to be altogether imputed to the fault 

of geographical writers. The greater part of travellers, 
acting ſolely under the influence of avarice, the paſſion 


which firſt induced them to quit their native land, were 
at little pains and were indeed ill qualified to collect ſuch 
materials as are proper for gratifying our curioſity, with 
regard to theſe particulars. The geographer then, who 
could only employ the materials put into his hands, was 


not enabled to give us any important information upon 


ſuch ſubjects. In the courſe of the preſent century, 
however, men have begun to travel from different motives. 


A thirſt for r as well as for gold, has led many 


into diſtant lands. Theſe they have explored with a phi- 


loſophic attention; and by laying open the internal ſprings 
of action, by which the inhabitants of different regions 


are actuated, exhibit to us a natural and r picture 
of human manners, under the various ſtages of barbarity 


and refinement. Without manifeſt impropriety, we could 


not but avail ourſelves of their-labours, by means of which 


we have been enabled to give a more copious, and a more | 
perfect detail of what is called Political Geography, than 


has hitherto appeared. | | Px: Rab 

In conſidering the preſent ſtate of nations, few circum- 
ſtances are of more importance than their mutual inter- 
courſe. This is chiefly brought about by commerce, the 


prime mover in the ceconomy of modern ſtates, and of 


which, therefore, we have never loſt ſight in the prefent 


undertaking. fs IO 15455 14 BS) gd 
We are ſenſible that a reader could not examine the 


preſent ſtate. of nations with much entertainment or in- 


ſtruction, unleſs he was alſo made acquainted with their 


ſituation during the preceding ages, and of the various 
revolutions and events, by the operation of which they 


have aſſumed their preſent form and appearance. This 
conſtitutes the hiſtorical part of our work; a department 
which we have endeavoured to execute'in a manner en- 
tirely new. Inſtead of fatiguing the reader with a dr) 
detail of newſpaper occurrences, no way connected wit 


one another, or with the general plan of the whole, We 
have mentioned only ſuch facts as are intereſting, either 


in themſelyes, or from their relation to objects of impor- 


_ tance. 
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tance. Inſtead of a meagre index of incoherent incidents, 


we have drawn up a regular and connected epitome of 
the hiſtory of each country ; ſuch an epitome as may be 
read with equal pleaſure and advantage, and which may 
be conſidered as a proper introduction to more copious 
accounts. : 
Having, through the whole of the work, mentioned 
the ancient names of countries, and in treating of their 
particular hiſtory ſometimes carried our reſearches beyond 
the limits of modern times, we have thought it neceſſary 
for the ſatisfaction of ſuch readers as are unacquainted with 
claflical learning, to begin our hiſtorical Introduction with 


the remote ages of antiquity. By inſerting an account of 


the ancient world in a book of geography, we afford an 
opportunity to the reader of comparing together, not only 
the manners, government, and arts of different nations, 
as they now appear, but as they ſubliſted in ancient ages; 
which, exhibiting a general map, as it were, of the hiſ- 
tory of mankind, renders our work more complete than 
any geographical treatiſe extant, 1 
In the execution of our deſign, we have all along en- 
deavoured to obſerve order and perſpicuity. Elegance we 
have ſacrificed to brevity; happy to catch the leading fea- 
tures which diſtinguiſh the characters of nations, and by 
a few ſtrokes to hit off, though not completely to finiſh, 
the picture of mankind in ancient and modern times. 
| What has enabled us to compriſe ſo many ſubjects with- 
in the narrow bounds of this work, is the omiſſion of many 
immaterial] circumſtances, which are recorded in other per- 
formances of tht ſame kind, and of all thoſe fabulous ac- 
counts or deſcriptions which, to the diſgrace of the human 
underſtanding, ſwell the works of geographers ; though 
the falſity of them, both from their own nature, and the 
concurring teſtimony of the moſt enlightened and beſt in- 
formed travellers and hiſtorians, has been long ſince detected. 
As to particular parts of the work, we have been more 
or leſs diffuſe, according to their importance to us as men, 
and as ſubjects of Great Britain. Our own country, in 
both wr deſerved the greateſt ſhare of our attention, - 
Great Britain, though ſhe cannot boaſt of a more luxu- 
riant ſoil or happier climate than many other countries, 


has advantages of another and ſuperior kind, which make 
her the delight, the envy, and the miſtreſs of the world : 
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theſe are, the equity of her laws, the freedom of her po- 
litical conſtitution, and the moderation of her religious 
ſyſtem. With regard to the Britiſh empire we Yana 
therefore been ſingularly copious. | 
Next to Great Britain, we have been moſt particular 
upon the other ſtates of Europe; and always in hop L 
tion as they preſent us with the largeſt field for uſeful 
reflection. By comparing together our accounts of the 
European nations, the important ſyſtem of practical 
knowledge is inculcated, and a thouſand arguments will 
appear in favour of a mild religion, a free government, 
and an extended, unreſtrained commerce. 
Europe having occupied ſo large a part of our volume, 
Aſia next claims our attention; which, however, though 
in ſome reſpects the moſt famous quarter of the world, 
offers, when compared to Europe, 8 little for our 
entertainment or inſtruction. In Aſia, a ſtrong attach- 
ment to ancient cuſtoms, and the weight of tyrannical 
power, bears down the active genius of man, and prevents 
that variety in manners and character, which diſtinguiſhes 
the European nations. | 
In Africa the human mind ſeems degraded below its 
natural ſtate. To dwell long upon the manners of this 
country, a country ſo ee > in rudeneſs and barbarity, 
befides that it could afford little inſtruction, would be diſ- 
guſting to every lover of mankind. Add to this, that the 
inhabitants of Africa, deprived of all arts and ſciences, 
without which the human mind remains torpid and 1n- 
active, diſcover no great variety in manners or character. 
A gloomy fameneſs almoſt every where prevails ! and the 
trifling diſtinctions which are diſcovered among them, ſeem 
rather to ariſe from an exceſs of brutality on the one hand, 
than from any perceptible approaches towards refinement 
on the other, But though theſe quarters of the globe are 
treated leſs extenſively than Europe, there is no diſtrict of 
them, however barren or ſavage, entirely omitted. 1 
America, whether conſidered as an immenſe continent, 
inhabited by an endleſs variety of different people, or as 
a country intimately connected with Europe by the ties of 
commerce and government, deſerves very particular at- 
tention. The bold diſcovery, and barbarous conqueſt of 
this New World, and the manners and prejudices of the 
original inhabitants, are objects which, together with the 
5 deſeription 
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deſcription of the country, deſervedly occupy no ſmall 
mare of this performance. 

In treating of ſuch a variety of ſubjects, ſome leſs ob- 
vious particulars, no doubt, muſt eſcape our notice. But 
if our general plan be good, and the outlines and chief 
figures ſketched with truth and judgment, the candour of 


the learned, we hope, will excuſe imperfections which. 


are unavoidable in a work of this extenſive kind. 
We cannot, without exceeding the bounds of a Preface, 
inſiſt upon the other parts of our plan. The Maps, which 
are executed with care, by the beſt-informed artiſts, in 
theſe kingdoms, will, we hope, afford ſatisfaction. The 
ſcience: of natural geography, for want of proper en- 
couragement from thoſe who are alone capable of givin 
it, ftill remains in a very imperfect ſtate ; and the. exa 
diviſions and extent of countries, for want of geometrical 
ſurveys, are far from being well aſcertained. This con- 
fideration has induced us to adopt-the moſt unexception- 
able of Templeman's Tables, which, if they give not the 
exacteſt account, afford at leaſt a general idea of this ſub- 
ject; which is all indeed we can attain, until the geo- 
graphical ſcience arrives at greater perfection. | 
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INTRODUCTION. 


„ 


Or As TRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


SECT. 1 


Of the PLANETS, the ComerTs, the FixED STARs, and the diffe- 
rent SYSTEMS of the UNIVERSE. 


of fe + ſcience of GzoGRaray cannot be completely underſtood with- 
out conſidering the earth as a planet, or as a body moving round 
another at a conſiderable diſtance from it. But the ſcience which treats 
of the planets, and other heavenly bodies, is called As rRONOMY. Hence 
the neceſſity of beginning this work with an account of the heavenly-bo- 
dies. Of theſe, the moſt conſpicuous is that glorious luminary the Sun, 
the fountain of light and heat to the ſeveral planets which move round 
it; and which, together with the ſun, compoſe what aſtronomers have 
called the Solar Syſtem. The way, or path, in which the planets move 
round the ſun, is called their Orbit; and it is now fully proved by aſtro- 
nomers, that there are ſeven planets which move round the ſun, each in 
its own orbit. The names of theſe, aceording to their nearneſs to the 
centre, or middle point of the ſun, are Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, and the Georgium Sidus. The two firſt, becauſe they 
move within the orbit of the earth (being nearer the ſun) are called infe- 
740r planets, or, perhaps more properly, interior or inner planets ; the four 
laſt, moving without the orbit of the earth, are called ſuperior, or, perhaps 
more properly, exterior or outer planets, If we;can form a_notion of the 
manner in whichany one of theſe planets, ſuppoſe our earth, moves round 
the ſun, we can eaſi ly conceive the manner in which all the reſt doit. We 
ſhall only therefore particularly conſider the motion of the earth, or pla- 
net on which we live, leaving that of the others to be collected from a 
table, which we ſhall ſet down with ſuch explications as may render it 
intelligible to the meaneſt capacity. | * 

The earth upon which we live was long conſidered as one large extenſive 
plane, of no remarkable thickneſs; and the regions below it were ſuppoſ- 
ed to be the habitations of ſpirits. The heavens, in which the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars appeared to move daily from eaſt to weſt, were conceived to be 
at no great diſtance from it, and to be only deſigned for the uſe or orna- 


ment of our earth: ſeveral reaſons, however, occurred, which rendered 


this opinion improbable ; it is needleſs to mention them, becauſe we have 
now a ſufficient proof of the figure of the earth, from the voyages of many 
navigators, who have actually failed round it: as from that of Magellan's 
ſnip, which was the firſt that 1 the globe, ſailing eaſt from a port 
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in Europe in 1519, and returning to the ſame after a voyage of 1124 days, 
without apparently altering his direction, any more than a fly would ap- 
pear to do in moving round a ball of wax. 

The roundneſs of the earth being thoroughly eſtabliſhed, a way was 
thereby naturally opened for the — of its motion. For while it 
was conſidered as a plane, mankind had an obſcure notion of its bein 
ſupported, like a ſcaffolding, on pillars, though they could not tell what 
ſupported theſe. But the figure of a globe is much better adapted to mo- 
tion. This is confirmed by conſidering, that, if the earth did not move 
round the ſun, not only the fun, but all the ſtars and planets, muſt move 
round the earth. Now, as philofophers, by reckonings founded on the 
ſureſt obſervations, have been able to gueſs pretty nearly at the diſtances 
of the heavenly bodies from the earth, and from each other, juſt as every 
body that knows the firſt elements of mathematics can meaſure the height 
of a ſteeple, or any object placed on it; it appeared that, if we conceived 
the heavenly bodies to move round the earth, we muſt ſuppoſe them en- 
dowed with a motion or velocity ſo immenſe as to exceed all conception : 
whereas all the appearances in nature may be as well explained by imagin- 
ing the earth to move round the fun in the ſpace of a year, and to turn on 
its own axis once in 24 hours. 

To form a conception of thefe two motions of the earth, we may ima- 
gine a ball moving on a billiard-table or bowling-green : 'the ball pro- 
ceeds forwards upon the green or table, not by ſliding along like a plane 
upon wood, or a flate upon ice, but by turning round its own axis, 
which 1s an imaginary line drawn through the centre or middle of the 
ball, and ending on its ſurface in two points called its poles. Conceiving 
the matter then in this way, and that the earth in the ſpace of 24 hours, 
moves from weſt to,caſt, the inhabitants on the-ſurface of it, like men 
on the deck of a ſhip, who are inſenſible of their own motion, and 
think that the banks move from them in a contrary direction, will con- 
ceive that the ſun and ſtars move from eaſt to weſt in the ſame time of 24 
hours, in which they, along with the earth, move from weſt to eaſt. This 
daily or diurnal motion of the earth being once clearly conceived, will 
enable us eaſily to form a notion of its annual or yearly motion round the 
ſun. For as that luminary ſeems to have a daily motion round our earth, 
which is really occaſioned by the daily motion of the earth round its axis, 
ſo, in the courſe of a year, he ſeems to have an annual motion in the hea- 
vens, and to riſe and ſet in different points of them, which is really occa- 
fioned by the daily motion of the earth in its orbit or path round the 
tun, which it completes in the time of a year. Now as to the firſt of 
theſe motions we owe the difference of day and night, ſo to the ſecond 
we are indebted for the difference in the length of the days and nights, 
and in the ſeaſons of the year. | Ps 

Tat PLANETS.) Thus much being ſaid with regard to the motion of 
the earth, which the ſmalleſt reflection may lead us to apply to the other 
planets, we muſt obſerve, before exhibiting our table, that, beſides the 
ſeven planets already mentioned, which move round the fun, there are 
fourteen other bodies which move round four of theſe, in the ſame man- 
ner as they do round the ſun; and of theſe our earth has one, called the 


moon; Jupiter has four, Saturn has ſeven (two * of theſe having been 


* See the 80 
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lately diſcovered by Dr. Herſchel); and the Georgium Sidus has two, as 
that excellent aſtronomer;has -ſhewn. Theſe are all called moons, from 
their agreeing with our moon, which was firſt attended to: and ſome- 
times they are called ſecondary planets, becauſe they ſeem to be attendants 
of the Earth, wer. Saturn, and the Georgium Sidus, about which they 
move, and which are called primary. | 

There are but two obſervations more, neceſſary for underſtanding the 
following table. They are theſe: we have already ſaid that the annual 
motion of the earth occaſioned the diverſity of ſeaſons. - But this would 
not happen, were the axis of the earth exactly parallel, or in a line 
with the axis of its orbit; becauſe then the ſame parts of the earth would 
be turned towards the ſun in every diurnal revolution; which would de 
prive mankind of the grateful viciſſitudes of the ſeaſons, ariſing from the 
difference in length of the days and nights. This therefore is not the 
caſe the axis of the earth is inclined to the plane of the earth's orbit, 
which we may conceive by ſuppoſing a ſpindle put through a ball, with 
one end of it touching the ground; if we move the ball directly forwards, 
while one end of the-ſpindle continues to touch the ground, and the 
other points towards ſome quarter of the heavens, we may form a notion 
of the inclination of the earth's axis to its orbit, from the inclination of 
the ſpindle to the ground. The ſame obſervation applies to ſome. of 
the other planets, as may be ſeen from the table. The only thing that 
now remains, is to conſider what is meant by the mean difances of the 
planets from the ſun. In order to underſtand which, we muſt learn 
that the orbit, or path which a planet deſcribes, were it to be marked 
out, would not be quite round or circular, but in the ſhape of a figure call- 
ed an ellipfis, which, though reſembling a circle, is longer than broad, 
Hence the ſame planet is not always at the ſame diſtance from the ſun, 
and the mean diſtance of it is, that which is exactly betwixt its greateſt, 
and leaſt diſtance. Here follows the table: | | | 


A TABLE of the Diameters, Periods, &c, of the ſeveral Planets in the 


Solar Syſtem. | 
Mean diſtances I 8 
| | Z & [from the ſun} | * 8 8 | 5 EZ 
Names E5 gas determined Annual | Diurnal | Fa | 8 8 5 
of the from obſer va period rotation o * | & © 8 8. 
planets. | 3% |tions of the round the | on its 8.8 5 2 8.8 
5 g. \tranſit of Ve-| ſun. _| axis. FFII 7 8 
| * nus in 1761.1 | beds. I Rs 
| F. 6. nd | 
Sun 890,000] | 25 6 © | 3,818} 87 o of 
Mercury 3,000} 436,841,468] 0 87 23 unknown 100, 699 unkn. | unknown 
Venus 7,906] 68,891,486] o 224 17/24 8 of 380,295 435% © of 
Earth 7,970] 95,173,000] T o of x © 68, 43 1,042123? . 29' o” 
Moon 2,130] ditto 1 © ob 12 44| 22,29% 9H 2% ro of 
Mars 5,400] 145,0 4, 48 1 321 17] © 24 40% 55,287] $5601 09 of o, 
Jupiter 94,000 494,990,976'1 t'3t4 18] 0 9 56] 29,083 25,920] o o of 
Saturn 78, 00 907,956,130 22 167 G6 unknown| 22,101| unkn, | unknown 
Georgium | | OD. wT 
| _Sidus | 34,217] 1,415,912,260/83 121 ©, unknown unknown unkn. 0? 43 351 
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The Georgian planet (or Georgium Sidus) having greatly excited the 
attention of the learned world, -it would be unpardonable, in a work of 


this nature, to omit giving the reader a brief account of it. It was diſ- 
covered by Dr, Herfchell, with his teleſcope of great ſize and power, in 
the year 1781, For this diſcovery he obtained from the Royal Society 
the honorary recompenſe of fir Godfrey Copley's medal. In fo recent 
a diſcovery of a planet ſo diſtant, many particulars cannot be expected. 
We have introduced fome account of it into the above table from the 
firft . Se | | 
Though the Georgium Sidus was not known as a planet till the time 
of Dr. Herſchell, yet there are many reaſons to ſuppoſe it had been ſeen 
before, but had then been conſidered as a fixed ſtar; but, from the ſteadi- 
neſs of its light, from its diameter being increaſed by high magnifying 
powers, from the change which he had obferved in its ſituation, he con- 
cluded that it was a comet; but in a little time he, with others, determined 
that it was a planet, from its vicinity to the ecliptic, the direction of its 
motion, being ſtationary in the time, and in ſuch circumſtances as corre- 
1 with ſimilar appearances in other planets. When the moon is ab- 
ent it may be ſeen by the naked eye; and the diſcovery of two ſatellites 
attending it, ſeems to confer upon it a dignity, and to raiſe it into a 
more confpicuous ſituation among the great bodies of our ſolar ſyſtem. 
As the diſtances of the planets, when marked m miles, are a burden to 
the memory, aſtronomers often expreſs their mean diftances in a ſhorter 
way, by ſuppoſing the diſtance from the earth to the ſun to be divided 
into ten parts. Mercury may then be eſtimated at four of ſuch parts 
from the ſun, Venus at ſeven, the Earth at ten, Mars at fifteen, Jupiter 
at fifty-two ſuch parts, Saturn at ninety-five, and the Georgium Sidus 
one hundred and ninety parts. | 
Cours. ] The reader having obtained an idea of the 2 from the 
table, and the previous obſervations neceſſary for underſtanding it, muſt 
next turn his reflection to the comets, which, as they revolve round our 
ſun, are a part of the folar ſyſtem. "Theſe deſcending from the far diſ- 


tant parts of the ſyſtem with great rapidity, ſurpriſe us with their ſingular ' 


appearance of atrain or tail, which accompanies them ; become viſible to 
us in the lower parts of their orbits, and, after a ſhort ſtay, go off again to 
| vaſt diſtances, and diſappear. Though ſome of the ancients had more juſt 


notions of them, yet the opinion having prevailed, that they were only 


meteors generated in the air, like to thote we ſee in it every night, and in 
a few moments vaniſhing, no care was taken to obſerve or record their 

!hanomena accurately, till of late. Hence this part of aſtronomy is very 
imperfect. The general doctrine is that they are ſolid, compact bodies, 
like other planets, and regulated by the ſame laws of gravity, ſo as to 
deſcribe equal areas in proportional times by radii drawn to the common 
centre. They move about the ſun in very eccentric ellipſes, and are of 
much greater denſity than the earth; for ſome of them are heated in every 
period to ſuch a degree as would vitrify or diſſipate any ſubſtance known 
to us. Sir Iſaac Newton computed the heat of the comet that appeared 
in the year 1680, when neareſt the ſun, to be 2000 times hotter than red- 


hot iron, and that, being thus heated, it muſt retain its heat till it comes 


round again, although its period ſhould be more than 20,000 years; and 
it is computed to be only 575. It is believed that there are at leaſt 2x 
comets belonging to our ſyſtem, moving in all manner of directions; and 
all thoſe which have been obſeryed have moved through the etherial 
i | regions 
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regions and the orbits of the planets, without ſuffering the leaſt ſenſible 
reſiſtance in their motions, which ſufficiently proves that the planets do 
not move in folid orbs. Of all the comets, the periods of three only are 
known with any degree of certainty, being found to return at intervals 
of 7 7 129, and 575 years; and of theſe, that which appeared in 1680 is the 
moſt remarkable. This comet, at its greateſt diſtance, is about 11 thou- 
{and, 200 millions of miles from the an while its leaſt diſtance from the 
centre of the {un is about 490 thouſand miles; within leſs than one third 
part of the ſun's ſemidiameter from his ſurface. In that part of its orbit 
whichis neareſt the ſun, it flies with the amazing velocity of 880,000 miles 
in an hour; and the ſun, as {een from it, appears 100 degrees in breadth, 
conſequently 40,000 times as large as he appears to us. The aſtoniſhing 
diſtance that this comet runs out into empty ſpace, naturally ſuggeſts ts 
our imagination the vaſt diſtance between our ſun and the neareſt of the 
fixed ſtars, of whole attractions all the comets muſt keep vlear, to return 
periodically and go round the ſun. Dr. Halley, to whom every part of 
aſtronomy, but thus in a particular manner, is highly indebted, has joined 
his labours to thoſe of the great fir Iſaac Newton on this ſubject. Our 
earth was out of the way, when this comet laſt paſſed near her orbit; but 
it requires a more perfect knowledge of the motion of the comet, to be 
able to judge if it will always paſs by us with ſo little effect; for it may 
be here obſerved that the comet, in one part of its orbit, approaches very 
near to the orbit of our earth; ſo that in ſome revolutions, it may ap- 
proach near enough to have very conſiderable, if not fatal, effects upon 
it. See Newton, Halley, Gregory, Keill, Mac Laurin, Derham, Fer- 
guſon, and Whiſton. 
THE FIXED STARS.] Having thus briefly ſurveyed the ſolar ſyſtem, 
which, though great in itſelf, is ſmall in compariſon of the immenſity of 
the univerſe, we next proceed to the contemplation of thoſe other vaſt 
bodies, called the fxed fars; which, being of infinite uſe in the practice 
of geography, claim a particular notice in this work. Theſe fixed ſtars 
are liſfinguſſhed by the naked eye from the planets, by being leſs bright 
and luminous, and by continually exhibiting that appearance which we 
call the twinkling of the ſtars. This ariſes from their being ſo extremely 
ſmall, that the interpoſition of the leaſt body, of which there are many 
conſtantly floating in the air, deprives us of the ſight of them: when the 
interpoſed body changes its place, we again fee the ſtar, and this ſuc- 
ceſſion being perpetual, occaſions the twinkling. But a more remark- 
able property of the fixed ſtars, and that from which they have obtained 
their name, is their never changing their ſituation, with regard to each 
other; as the planets, from what we have already ſaid, muſt evidently be 
always changing theirs. The ſtars which are neareſt to us ſeem largeſt, 
and are therefore called of the firſt magnitude. Thoſe of, the ſecond 
magnitude appear leſs, being a greater diſtance; and ſo proceeding on 
to the ſixth magnitude, which includes all the fixed ſtars that are viſible 
without a teleſcope. As to their number, though in a clear winter's 
night, without moonſhine, they ſeem to be innumerable, which is owing 
to their ſtrong ſparkling, and our looking at them in a confuſed manner; 


yet whea the whole firmament is divided, as it has been done by the an- 


cients, into ſigns and conſtellations, the number that can be ſeen at a 
time, by the bare eye, is not above a thouſand, Since the introduction 
of teleſcopes, indeed, the number of the fixed ſtars has been juſtly con- 
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ſidered as immenſe; becauſe the greater perfection we arrive at in our 
glafſes, the more ſtars always appear to us. Mr. Flamſtead, late royal 
aſtronomer at Greenwich, has given us a catalogue of about 3000 ſtars. 
Theſe are called teleſcopic ſtars, from their being inviſible without the 
aſhſtance of that inſtrument. Dr. Herſchell, to whoſe ingenuity and 
aſſiduity the aſtronomical world is ſo much indebted, has evinced what 
great diſcoveries may be made by improvements in the inſtruments of 
obſervation, In ſpeaking here of his diſcoveries, I ſhall uſe the words 
of M. de la Lande: „In paſſing rapidly over the heavens with his new 
« teleſcope, the univerſe increaſed under his eye; 44,000 ſtars, ſeen in the 
_ © ſpace of a few degrees, ſeemed to indicate that there were ſeventy-five 
% millions in the heavens.” But what are all theſe when compared to 
thoſe that fill the whole expanſe; the boundleſs fields of æther? Indeed 
the immenſity of the univerſe muſt contain ſuch numbers, as would ex- 
ceed the utmoſt ſtretch of the human imagination; for who can ſay how 
| fartheuniverſeextends, or point out theſe limits, where the Creator ſtay- 
ed © his rapid wheels” or where he © fixed the golden compaſſes?“ 
The immenſe diſtance of the fixed ſtars from our earth, and one another, 
is of all conſiderations the moſt proper for raiſing our ideas of the works 
of God. For notwithſtanding the great extent of the earth's orbit or path 
(which is at leaſt 190 millions of miles in diameter) round the ſun, the 
diſtance of a fixed ſtar is not ſenſibly affected by it; fo that the {tar does 
not appear to be any nearer us when the earth is in that part of its orbit 1 
neareſt the ſtar, than it ſeemed to be when the earth was at the moſt diſ- i 
tant part of its orbit, or 100 millions of miles farther removed from the 5 
ſame ſtar. The ſtar neareſt us, and conſequently the largeſt in appear- 
ance, is the dog-ſtar, or Sirius. Modern diſcoveries make it probable 
that each of theſe fixed ſtars is a ſun, having planets and comets revolv- 
ing round it, as our ſun has the earth and other planets revolving round 
him. Now the dog-ſtar appears 27,000 times leſs than the fun; and, as 
the diſtance of the ſtars muſt be greater in proportion as they ſeem leſs, 
mathematicians have computed the diſtance of Sirius from us to be two 
billions and two hundred thouſand millions of miles. "The motion of 
light, therefore, which, though ſo quick as to be commonly thought in- 
ſtantaneous, takes up more time in travelling from the ſtars to us than 
we do in making a Weſt India voyage. A ſound would not arrive to us 
from thence in 50, ooo years; which next to light, is confidered as the 
quickeſt body we are acquainted with. And a cannon ball flying at the 
rate of 480 miles an hour, would not reach us in 700,000 years. 

The ſtars being at ſuch immenſe diſtances from the ſun, cannot poſ- 
ſibly receive from him ſo ſtrong a light as they ſeem to have; nor any 
brightneſs ſufficient to make them viſible to us. For the fun's rays muſt 
be ſo ſcattered and diſſipated before they reach ſuch remote objects, that 
they can never be e back to our eyes, ſo as to render theſe ob- 
jects viſible by reflection. The ſtars therefore ſhine with their own na- 
tive and unborrowed luſtre, as the fun does; and ſince each particular 
ſtar, as well as the ſun, is confined to a particular portion of fpace, it is 
plain that the ſtars are of the ſame nature with the ſun. 

It is no way probable that the Almighty, who always acts with infinite 
wiſdom, and does nothing in vain, mould create ſo many glorious ſuns, 
fit for ſo many important purpoſes, and place them at ſuch diftances from 
one another, without proper objects near enough to be benefited by their 
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influences. Whoever imagines that they were created only to give a 
faint glimmering light to the inhabitants of this globe, muſt have a very 
ſuperficial knowledge of aſtronomy *, a mean opinion of the Divine 
Wiſdom; fince, by an infinitely leſs exertion of creating power, the Deity + 
could have given our earth much more light by one fingle additional 
moon. [s "3 

Inſtead then of one fun and one world only, in the univerſe, as the 
unſkilful in aſtronomy imagine, at ſcience diſcovers to us ſuch an in- 
conceivable number of ſuns, ſyſtems, and worlds, diſperſed through 
boundleſs ſpace, that if our ſun, with all the planets, moons, and comets 
belonging to it, were annihilated, they would be no more miſſed by an 
eye that could take in the whole creation, than a grain of fand from the , 
ſcaſhore; the ſpace they poſſeſs, being comparatively ſo ſmall, that it 
would ſcarcely be a ſenſible blank in the univerſe, although the Georgium 
Sidus, the outermoſt of our planets, revolves about the ſun in an orbit of 
10,830 millions of miles in circumference, and ſome of our comets make 
excurſions upwards of ten thouſand millions of miles beyond the orbit 
of the Georgium Sidus; and yet at that amazing diſtance, they are in- 
comparably nearer to the ſun than to any of the ſtars; as is evident from 
their keeping clear of the attracting power of all the ſtars, and returning 
periodically by virtue of the ſun's attraction. 

From what we know of our own ſyſtem, it may be reaſonably con- 
cluded, that all the reſt are with equal wiſdom contrived, ſituated, and 


provided with accommodations for rational inhabitants. For although 


there is almoſt an infinite variety in the parts of the creation which we 
have opportunities of examining, yet there is a general analogy running 
through and connecting all the parts into one ſcheme, one defign, one 
whole! 

Since the fixed ſtars are prodigious ſpheres of fire, like our ſun, and at 
inconceivable diſtances from one another, as well as from us, it is reaſon- 
able to conclude they are made for the ſame purpoſes that the ſun is: each 
to beſtaw light, heat, and vegetation on a certain number of inhabited 
planets, kept bv gravitation within the ſphere of its activity. 

What an auguſt! what an amazing conception, if human imagination 
can conceive it, does this give of the works of the Creator! Thouſands 
and thouſands of ſuns, multiplied without end, and ranged all around 
us, at immenſe diſtances from each other, attended by ten thouſand times 
ten thouſand worlds, all in rapid motion, yet calm, regular, and harmo- 
nious, invariably keeping the paths preſcribed them; and theſe worlds 
peopled with myriads of intelligent beings, formed tor endlefs progreſ- 
ſion in perfection and felicity. : 

If ſo much power, wiſdom, goodneſs, and magnificence is diſplayed in 
the material creation, which is the leaſt confiderable part of the univerſe, 
oe how wiſe, how good muſt HE be, who made and governs the 
whole! 6:4 

THe consTELLATIONS.] The fir/t people who paid much attention to 
the fixed ſtars, were the fhepherds in the beautiful plains of Egypt and 
Babylon; who partly from amuſement, and partly with a view to direct 


* Eſpecially ſince there are many ſtars which are not viſible without 2 aſſiſtance 
of a good teleſcope; and therefore, inſtcad of giving light to this world, they can only 
be ſeen by a few aſtrquomers, | | 
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chem in travelling during the night, obſerved the fituation of theſe ce- 


leſtial bodies. Endowed with a lively fancy, they divided the ftars into 


different companies or conſtellations, each of which they ſuppoſed to re- 


preſent the image of ſome animal, or other terreſtrial object. The peaſants 
in our own country do the ſame thing; for they diſtinguiſh that great north- 
ern conſtellation, which philoſophers call the Urſa Major, by the name 


-of the Plough, the figure of which it certainly may repreſent, witha very 
little help from the 2 


ncy. But the conſtellations in general have pre- 
ſerved the names which were given them by the ancients; and they are 
reckoned 21 northern, and 12 ſouthern; but the moderns have increaſed the 


number of the northern to 36, and of the ſouthern to 32. Beſides theſe, 


there are the 12 //gns or conſtellations in the Zodiac, as it is called, from a 
Greek word, ſignifying an animal, becauſe each of theſe 12 repreſents ſome 
animal. This is a great circle which divides the heavens into two equal 
parts, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. In the mean time, we ſhall con- 
clude this ſection with an account of theriſe, progreſs, and revolutions in 
aſtronomy. . e 
DirrERENT SYSTEMS OF THE UNIVERSE. ] Mankind muſt have made 
a very conſiderable improvement in obſerving the motions of the heavenly 


bodies, before they could ſo far diſengage themſelves from the prejudices 


of ſenſe and popular opinion, as to believe that the earth upon which we 
live, was not fixed and immoveable. We find accordingly, that Thales, the 
Milefian, who, about 580 years before Chriſt, firſt taught aſtronomy in 
Europe, had gone ſo far in this ſubject as to calculate eclipſes, or inter- 
poſitions of the moon between the earth and the ſun, or of the earth be- 
tween the ſun and the moon (the nature of which may be eaſily under- 
ſtood, from what we have already obſerved.) Pythagoras, a Greek phi- 
loſopher, flouriſhed about 50 years after Thales, and was, no doubt equally 
well acquainted with the motion of the heavenly bodies. This led Pythago- 
ras to conceive an idea, which there is no reaſon to believe had ever been 
thought of before, namely, that the earth itſelf was in motion, and that 
the ſun was at reſt. He found that it was impoſſible, in any other way, 
to give a conſiſtent account of the heavenly motions. The ſyſtem, how- 
ever, was ſo extremely oppoſite to all the prejudices of ſenſe and opinion, 
that it never made great progreſs, nor was ever widely diffuſed in the an- 
cient world, The „ee of antiquity, deſpairing of being able to 
overcome ignorance by reaſon, ſet themſelves to adapt the one to the 
other, and to form a reconciliation between them, This was the caſe 
with Ptolemy, an Egyptian philoſopher, who flouriſhed 138 years before 
Chriſt. He ſuppoſed with the vulgar, who meaſure every thing by them- 
ſelves, that the earth was fixed immoveably in the centre of the univerſe, 
and that the ſeven planets, conſidering the moon as one of the primaries, 
were placed near to it; above them was the firmament of fixed ſtars, then 
the cryſtalline orbs, then the primum mobile, and laſt of all, the cœlum 
empyrium, or heaven of heavens. All theſe vaſt orbs he ſuppoſed ta 
move round the earth once in 24 hours; and beſides that, in certain ſta- 


ted and periodical times. To account for theſe motions, he was obliged 


to conceive a number of circles, called excentrics and epicycles, croſ- 

ſing and interfering with one another. The ſyſtem was univerſally 

maintained by the peripatetic philoſophers, who were the moſt conſider- 

able ſect in Europe from the time of Ptolemy to the revival of learning in 
. 1 , 
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At length, Copernicus, a native of Poland, a bold and original geni 
adopted the Pythagorean,-or true ſyſtem of the univerſe ; and publiſhed | 
it to the world in the year 1530. This doctrine had been ſo long in ob- 
ſcurity, that the reſtorer of it was conſidered as the inventor; and the 
ſyſtem obtained the name of the Copernican philoſopby, though only 
revived by that great man. a 3 

Europe, however, was ſtill immerſed in ignorance; and the general 
ideas of the world were not able to keep pace with thoſe of a refined 
philoſophy. This occaſioned Copernicus to have few abettors, but 
many opponents. Tycho Brahe, in particular, a noble Dane, ſenſible of 
the defects of the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, but unwilling to acknowledge the 
motion of the earth, endeavoured, about 1586, to eſtabliſh a new ſyſtem 
of his own, which was ſtill more perplexed and embarraſſed than that of 
Ptolemy. It allows a monthly motion to the moon round the earth, as 
the centre of its orbit; and it makes the ſun to be the centre of the or- 
bits of Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. The ſun, however, 
with all the planets, is ſuppoſed to be whirled round the earth in a year, 
and even once in the twenty-four hours. This ſyſtem, notwithſtanding _ 
its abſurdity, met with its advocates. Longomontanus, and others, fo far 
refined upon it, as to admit the,diurnal motion of the earth, though they 
inſiſted that it had no annual motion. k 

About this time, after a darkneſs of a great many ages, the firſt dawn 
of learning and taſte began to appear in Europe. Learned men in dif- 
ferent countries began to cultivate aſtronomy. Galileo, a Florentine, 
about the year 1610, introduced the uſe of teleſcopes, which diſcovered 
new arguments in ſupport of the motion of the earth, and confirmed the 
old ones. The fury and bigotry of the clergy, indeed, had almoſt checked 
this flouriſhing bud: Galileo was obliged to renounce the Copernican 
ſyſtem as a damnable hereſy. The happy reformation in religion, how- 
ever, placed the one half of Europe beyond the reach of the papal thunder. 
It taught mankind that the ſcriptures were not given for explaining ſyſ- 
tems of natural philoſophy, but for a much nobler purpole, to make us 
juſt, virtuous, and humane; that, inſtead of oppoſing e word of God, 
which in ſpeaking of natural things ſuits itſelf to the prejudices of weak 
mortals, we employed our faculties in a manner highly agreeable to God 
himſelf, in tracing the nature of his works, which, the more they are 
conſidered, afford us the greater reaſon to admire his glorious attributes 
of power, wiſdom, and goodneſs. From this tens, therefore, noble diſ- 
coveries were made in all the branches of aſtronomy. The motions of 
the heavenly bodies were not only clearly explained, but the general law 
of nature, according to which they moved, was diſcovered and illuſtrateg © 
by the immortal Newton. This law is called Gravity or Attraction, and 
is the ſame by which any body falls to the ground, when diſengaged from 
what ſupported it. It has been demonſtrated, that this ſame law which 
keeps the ſea in its channel, and the various bodies which cover the ſur- 
face of this earth from flying off iato the air, operates throughout the 
univerſe, keeps the planets in their orbits, and preſerves the whole fabric 
of nature from contuſion and diſorder. FO . 
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A A. 
Of che Doctrine of the SPHERE, 


AVING, in the foregoing Section, treated of the Unrvense in ge. 
neral, in which the earth has been conſidered as a planet, we now 
proceed to the doctrine of the Sp HERE, which ought always to be pre- 
miſed before that of the Globe or earth, as we ſhall ſee in the next Sec- 
tion. In handling this ſubject, we ſhall conſider the earth as at reſt, and 
the heavenly bodies, as performing their revolutions around it. This 
method cannot lead the reader into any miſtake, ſince we have previouſly 
explained the true ſyſtem of the univerſe, from which it appears, that it 
ie real motion of the earth which occaſions the apparent motion of 
the heavenly bodies. It is beſides attended with this advantage, that it 
perfectly agrees with the information of our ſenſes, which always leads 


us to conceive the matter in this way. The imagination therefore is not 


put on the ſtretch; the idea is eaſy and familiar, and, in delivering the 
elements of ſcience, this object cannot be too much attended to. 

N. B. In order more clearly to comprehend what follows, the reader 
may occaſionally turn his eye to the figure of the artificial ſphere on the 
wo hag page. | | 

he ancients obſerved, that all the ſtars turned (in appearance) round 
the carth, from eaſt to weſt, in twenty-four hours ; that the circles which 
they deſcribe in thoſe revolutions, were parallel to each other, but not 


of the ſame magnitude ; thoſe paſſing over the middle of the earth being 


the largeſt of all, while the reſt diminiſhed in proportion to their diſtance 
from it. They alſo obſerved, that there were two points in the heavens, 
which always preſerved the ſame ſituation. Theſe points they termed 
celeſtial poles, becauſe the heavens ſeemed to turn round them. In order 
to imitate theſe motions, they invented what 1s called the Artificial Sphere, 
through the centre of which they drew a wire or iron rod, called an Axis, 
whoſe extremities are fixed to the immoveable points called Poles. They 
farther obſerved, that on the 2oth of March, and 23d of September, the 
circle deſcribed by the ſun, was at an equal diſtance from both of the 
poles. This circle, therefore, muſt divide the earth into tvro equal parts, 
and on this account was called the Equator or Equaller. It was alſo called 
the Equino&/al Line, becauſe the ſun, when moving in it, makes the days 
and nights of equal length all over the world. Having alſo obſerved, 
that from the 21ſt of June to the 22d of December, the ſun advanced every 
day towards a certain point, and having arrived there, returned towards 
that from whence it {et out, from the 22d of December to the 21ſt of 
June: they fixed he/e points, which they called So ices, becauſe the direct 
motion of the ſun was ſtopped at them; and repreſented the bounds of the 
ſun's motion, by two circles, which they named Tropzcs, becauſe the fun 
no ſooner arrived there than he turned back. Aſtronomers obſerving the 
motion of the ſun, found its quantity, at a mean rate, to be nearly a degree 


(or the 360th part) of a great circle in the heavens, every 24 hours. This 


great circle is called the Fcliptic, and it paſſes through certain conſtella- 
tions, diſtinguiſhed by the names of animals, in a z called-the Zodiac. 
Tt touches the tropic of Cancer on one fide, and that of Capricorn on 
the other, and cuts the equator obliquely, at an angle of 23 degrees, 29 
| | minutes 
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minutes, the ſun's greateſt declination, To expreſs this motion, they 
ſuppoſed two points 1n the heavens, equally diſtant from and parallel 
to this circle, which they call the Poles of the zodiac, which, turning 


with the heavens, by means of their axis, deſcribes the to polar circles 


In the artificial ſphere, the equinoctial, the two tropics, and two polar 
circles, are cut at right angles, by two other circles called Colures, which 
ſerve to mark the points of the ſolſtices, equinoxes, and poles of the 
zodiac. The ancients alſo obſerved, that when the ſun was in any point 
of his courſe, all the people inhabiting directly north and ſouth, as far as 


the poles, have noon at the ſame time. This gave occation to imagine a 


circle paſſing through the poles of the world, which they call a Meridian, 
and which is immoveable in the artificial ſphere, as well as the horizon; 
which is another circle repreſenting the bounds betwixt the two hemi- 
ſpheres, or half ſpheres, viz. that which is above it, and that which is 
below it. e 5 


W 


The Doctrine of the GLosz naturally follows that of the SPHERE, 


erent places and countries, on the face of the earth, upon an arti» 
ficial globe or ball. Now the manner in which geographers have repre- 
ſented the ſituation of one place upon this earth with regard to another, or 
with regard to the earth in general, has been by transferring the circles 
of the ſphere to the artificial globe; and this is the only method they 
could employ. This will be abundantly obvious from an example. After 
that circle in the heavens,. which 1s called the equator, was known to 
aſtronomers, there was nothing more eaſy than to transfer it to the earth, 
by which the fituation of places was determined, according as they lay 
on one fide of the equator or another, The ſame may be obſerved of 


the other circles of the ſphere above mentioned. The reader having ob- 
tained an idea of the principle upon which the Doctrine of the Globe is 


founded, may proceed to conſider this doctrine itſelf, or, in other words, 
the deſcription of our earth, as repreſented by the artificial globe. | 

FiGURE OF THE EARTH.] Though in ſpeaking of the earth, along 
with the other planets, it was ſufhcient to conſider it as a ſpherical or 
globular body; yet it has been diſcovered, that tiſis is not its true figure; 
and that the earth, though nearly a ſphere or ball, is not perfectly ſo, 
This matter occaſioned great diſpute between the philoſophers o:? the laſt 
age, among whom fir Iſaac Newton, and Caſſini, a French aſtronomer, 
were the heads of two different parties. Sir Iſaac demonſtrated, from 
mathematical principles, that the earth was an e4/aze ſphere, or that it was 
flatted at the poles, or north and ſouth points, and jutted out towdyds the 
equator; ſo that a line, drqwn through the centre of the earth, and paſſing 
through the poles, which is called a diameter, would not be ſo long as the 
ine drawn through the ſame centre and paſſing through the eaſt and weſt 
points, The French philoſopher aſſerted quite the contrary. But the 
matter was put to a trial by the French king in 1736, who ſent out a com- 


Pany of philoſophers towards the north pole, and likewiſe towards the 


cquator, in order to meaſure a degree, or the three hundred and ſixtieth 
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Y the Doctrine of the 'GLoze is meant the repreſentation of the dif. 
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part of a great circle, in theſe different parts; and from their report, the 
opinion of fir Iſaac Newton was confirmed beyond diſpute. Since that 


time, therefore, the earth has always been conſidered as more flat towards 


the poles than towards the equator. The reaſon of this figure may be 
eaſily underſtood, if the reader fully comprehends what we formerly ob. 
ſerved, with regard to the earth's motion. For if we fix a ball of clay on 
a ſpindle, and whirl it round, we ſhall find that it will jut out or project 
towards the middle, and flatten towards the poles. Now this is exactly 
the caſe with regard to our earth; only that its axis, repreſented by the 
ſpindle, is imaginary. But though the earth be not properly ſpherical, 
the — Ire that figure is ſo ſmall, that it may be 1 — by 
a globe or ball, without any ſenſible error. 

CIRCUMFERENCE AND DIAMETER OF THE EARTH.] In the general 
table which we have exhibited, page 3, the diameter of the globe is 
given according to the beſt obſervations ; ſo that its circumference is 
25,038 Engliſh miles. This circumference is conceived, for the conve. 
niency of meaſuring, to be divided into three hundred and ſixty parts or 
degrees, each degree containing fixty geographical miles,. or fixty-nine 
Engliſh miles and a half. "Theſe degrees are in the ſame manner con- 
ceived to be divided each into ſixty minutes. | 

Axis AND POLES OF THE EARTH.] The axis of the earth js that ima- 
ginary line paſſing through its centre, on which it 1s ſuppoſed to turn 
round once in twenty-four hours. The extreme points of this line are 
called the Poles of the earth; one in the north and the other in the ſouth, 
which are exactly under the two points of the heavens called the North and 


South Poles. The knowledge of theſe poles is of great uſe to the geogra- 


pher, in determining the diſtance and ſituation of places; for the poles 
marked as it were the ends of the earth, which is divided in the middle b 
the equator : ſo that the nearer one approaches to the poles, the farther 
he removes from the equator ; and contrariwiſe, in removing from the 
poles, you approach the equator. 

CIRCLES OF THE GLOBE.] Theſe are commonly divided into the 
greater and leſer. A great circle is that whoſe plane paſſes through the 
centre of the earth, and divides it into two equal parts or hemifpheres, 
A lefler circle is that which, being parallel to a greater, cannot paſs 
through the centre of the earth, nor divide it into two equal parts, The 
greater circles are fx in number, the leſſer only four. | 

EQuaToR.| The firſt great circle we ſhall ſpeak of is the Equator, 
which we have had occaſion to hint at already. It is called ſometimes 
the Eguinoctial, the reaſon of which we have explained; and by navi- 

ators it is alſo called the Line, becauſe, according to their rude no- 
tions, they believed it to be a great Line drawn upon the ſea from eaſt 
to weſt, dividing the earth into the northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres, 
and which they were actually to paſs in failing from one into the 
other. The poles of this circle are the ſame with thoſe of the world. 
It paſſes through the eaſt and weſt points of the world, and, as has been 
already mentioned, divides it into the northern and ſouthern hemi- 
ſpheres. It is divided into three hundred and ſixty degrees, the uſe of 
which will ſoon appear. 

Hox1zon.)] This great circle is repreſented by a broad circular piece of 


wood encompaſſing the globe, and dividing it into the upper and lower 


hemiſpheres. Geographers very properly diſtinguiſh the horizon yy 
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the /enſibie and rational. The firſt is that which bounds the utmoſt pro- 
ſpect of our fight, when we view the heavens around us, apparently touch- 
ing the earth or ſea. | 

This circle determines the riſing or ſetting of the ſun and ſtars, in any 
particular place; for when they begin to appear above the eaſtern edge, 
we ſay they rife; and when they go beneath the weſtern, we ſay they are 
ſet. It appears that each place has its own ſenfible horizon. The other 
horizon, called the 3 encompaſſes the globe exactly in the middle. 
Its poles (that is, two points in its axis, each ninety degrees diſtant from 
its plane, as thoſe of all circles are) are called the Zenith and Nader; the 
ir exactly above our heads, and the other directly under our feet. The 
broad wooden circle which repreſents it on the globe, has ſeveral circles 
drawn upon it: of theſe the innermoſt is that exhibiting the number of 
degrees of the twelve figns of the Zodiac (of which hereafter), viz. thirty 
to each ſign. Next to this, you have the names of theſe figns. Next to 
this, the days of the menth according to the old ſtyle, and then according 
to the new ſtyle. Beſides theſe, there is a circle repreſenting the thirty- 
two rhumbs, or points of the mariner's compaſs. The uſe of all theſe 
will be explained afterwards. a 

Mez1Dian.] This circle is repreſented by the braſs ring, on which the 
globe hangs and turns. It is divided into three hundred and fixty degrees, 
«nd cuts the equator at right angles; ſo that, counting from the equator 
each way to the poles of the world, it contains four times ninety degrees, 
and divides the earth into the eaſtern and weſtern hemiſpheres. This 
circle is called the meridian, becauſe when the ſun comes to the ſouth part 
of it, it is then meridies or mid-day, and then the ſun has its greateſt 
altitude for that day, which is therefore called its meridian altitude. 
Now as the ſun is neverin its meridian altitude at two places eaſt or weſt 
of one another at the ſame time, each of theſe places muſt have its own 
meridian. There are commonly marked on the globe twenty-four meri- 
d1ans, one through every fifteen degrees of the equator. 

Zobliac.] The zodiac is a broad circle, which cuts the equator ob- 
liquely; in which the twelve figns above mentioned are repreſented. 
In the middle of this circle is ſuppoſed another called the Ecliptic, from 
which the ſun never deviates in his annual courſe, and in which he ad- 
vances thirty degrees every month. The twelve ſigns are, 


* 


Aries K March 5. Libra September 

. Taurus g - April | 8. Scorpio m October 

Gemini m - May 9. Sagittarius F - November 

„Cancer 3 - = | June | 10. Capricorn 4p. December 
5. Leo R 11. Aquarius - January 

. Virgo x Auguſt | 12. Piſces X = February. 


CoLvures.] If you imagine two great circles paſſing both through the 
poles of the world, and one of them through the equinoctial points Aries 
and Libra, and the other through the ſolſtitial points Cancer and Capri- 
corn, theſe are called the Colures; the one the Equinoctial, the other the 
So, fitial Colure. Theſe divide the ecliptic into four equal parts or quar- 
ters, which are denominated according to the points which theſe paſs 
through, viz, the four cardinal points, and are the firſt points of Aries, 
Libra, Cancer, and Capricorn ; and theſe are all the great circles. 
Txoetics.] If you ſuppoſe two circles drawn 3 to the equi- 
noctial, at twenty-three degrees thirty minutes diſtance from it, on 
| | ured | 
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fured on the brazen meridian, and one towards the north, the other to. 
wards the ſouth, theſe are called Tropics, becauſe the ſun appears, when 
in them, to turn backwards from his former courſe. The one is called 
the Tropic of Cancer, the other of Capricorn, becauſe they paſs through 
theſe points. | ey”, 
PoLar cixcLEs.] If two other circles are ſuppoſed to be drawn at 


the like diſtance of twenty-three degrees, thirty minutes, reckoned on 


the meridian from the polar points, thoſe are called the Polar Circles, 
The northern is called the Arctic, becauſe the north pole is near the con. 
ſtellation of the Bear; the /outhern, the Antarctic, becauſe oppoſite to the 


former. And theſe are the four leffer circles. Beſides theſe ten circles now 


deſcribed, which are always drawn on the globe, there are ſeveral others, 


which are only ſuppoſed to be drawn off it. Theſe will be explained as 


they become neceſſary, leſt the reader ſhould be diſguſted with too many 
definitions. at the ſame time, without ſeeing the purpoſe for which they 
ferve. The main deſign then of all theſe circles being to exhibit the re. 
fpeRive ſituation of places on the earth, we ſhall proceed to conſider 


more particularly how that is effected by them. It was found eaſier to 


diſtinguiſh places by the quarters of the earth, in which they lay, than by 
their diſtance from any one point, Thus, after it was diſcovered that 
the equator divided the earth into two parts, called the Northern and 
Southern hemiſpheres, it was eaſy to ſee that all places on the globe 
might be diſtingurſhed, according as they lay'on the north or ſouth fide 
of the equator. | 

Zowts.] After the four leſſer circles we have mentioned, came to be 
known, it was found that the earth, by means of them, might be divided 
into five portions, and conſequently that the places on its ſurface might 
be diſtinguiſhed according as they lay in one or other of theſe portions, 
which are called Zones, from the Greek word Gr, which ſignifies a gir- 
dle; being broad ſpaces, like ſwathes, girding the earth about. 

The torrid zone is that portion of the earth between the tropics, and 
called by the ancients forrid, becauſe they conceived, that, being continu- 
ally expoſed to the perpendicular or direct rays of the ſun, it was rendered 
uninhabitable, and contained nothing but parched and ſandy deſerts. This 
notion, however, has long fince been refuted. It is found that the — 
nights, great dews, regular rains and breezes, which prevail almo 
throughout the torrid zone, render the earth not only habitable, but ſo 
fruitful, that in many places they have two harveſts in a year; all ſorts 
of ſpices and drugs are almoſt ſolely produced there; and it furniſhes 
more perfect metals, precious ſtones, and pearls, than all the reſt of the 
earth together. In ſhort, the countries of Africa, Aſia, and America, 
which lie under this zone, are in all reſpects the moſt fertile and luxuri- 
ant upon earth. | 

The two temperate zones are compriſed between the tropics and polar 
circles, They are called temperate, becauſe, meeting the rays of the 
ſun obliquely, they enjoy a moderate degree of heat. 8. 

The two frigid zones lie between the polar circles and the poles, or ra- 
ther are incloſed within the polar circles. They are called the Frigid or 
Frozen, becauſe moſt part of the year it is extremely cold there, and every 
thing is frozen ſo long as the ſun is under the horizon, or but a little above 
it. However, theſe zones are not quite uninhabitable, though much leſs 
fit for living in than the torrid, | | 3 
| "> | None 
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None of all theſe zones are thoroughly diſcovered by the Europeans. 


Our knowledge of the fouthern temperate zone is very ſcanty ; we know . : 


little of the northern frigiq zone; and till leſs of the ſouthern frigid zone. 
The northern, temperate, and torrid zones, are thoſe we are beſt ac- 
quainted with. 

CLIiMATES.] But the diviſions of the earth into hemiſpheres and 
zones, though it may be of advantage in letting us know in what quar- 
ter of the earth any place lies, is not ſufficiently minute for giving us a 
notion of the diſtances between one place and another, This however 
is ſtill more neceffary ; becauſe it is of more importance to mankind to 
know the ſituations of places, with regard to one another, than with re. 
gard to the earth itſelf. The firſt ſtep taken for determining this matter, 
was to divide the earth into what are called Climates. It was obſerved, 
that the day was always twelve hours long on the equator, and that th 
longeſt day increaſed in proportion as we advanced north or ſouth on 
either fide of it. The ancients therefore determined how far any place 
was north or ſouth of the equator, or what is called the Latitude of the 
place, from the greateſt length of the day from that place. This made 
them conceive a number of circles parallel to the eqator, which bounded 
the length of the day at different diſtances from the equator. And as 
they called the ſpace contained between theſe circles, Climates, becauſe 
they declined from the equator towards the pole, ſo the circles themſelves 
may be called Climatical Parallels, This, therefore, was a new diviſion 
of the earth, more minute than that of zones, and ſtill continues in uſe; 
though, as we ſhall ſhow, the defign which firſt introduced it may be 


better anſwered in another way. There are zo climates between the 


equator and either pole. In the firſt 24, the days increaſe by half hours: 
but in the remaining fix, between the polar circle and the poles, the 
days increaſe by months. This the reader will be convinced of, when 
he becomes acquainted with the uſe of the globe: in the mean time, we 
ſhall inſert a table, which will ferve to ſhew in what climate any country 
hes, ſuppoſing the length of the day, and the diſtance of the place from 
the equator, to be known, | | 
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25j[3 30{[1I. Contains Mecca in Arabia; Bombay, part o 


54}r5 


20119 XIV. Bergen in Norway; Pcterſburgh in Ruſſia. 
7 9 3</XV. Hudlon's Streights, North America. 
$7120 


43ʃ˙²· XVIII. Part of Finland in Ruſſia, 
3207 3*}XIX. Archangel on the White Sea, Ruſſia. 
22022 


1423 XXII. New North Wales in North America. 
8023 30 XXIII. Davis's Straits, in ditto. 
324 XXIV. Samoieda. 


8114 30 V. Gibraltar, in Spain, part of the Mediterranean 


VI. Liſbon, in Portugal; Madrid in 8 


755 30]VII. Northern provinces of Spain; ſouthern ditto of 


10117 30]XI. Edinbu-gh, Copenhagen, Moſcow cap. of Ruſſia. 


2918 3<{XUI. Orkney les; Stockholm, capital of Sweden. 


XX. Hecla, in Iceland. 
19122 3C}XXNI. Northern parts of Ruſſia and Siberia. 


Long. B. Names of Countries and remarkable places fitua 
M.jO. M. 


25 12 30 fl. Within the firit Clim ste lie the Gold and Silver 


in every climate north of the equator. 


| Coaſt in Africa; Malacca in the Eaſt Indies; Cay. 
enne and Surinam in Terra Firma, S. America. 
II. Here lie Abyſſinia in Africa; Siam, Madras, an 
| Pondicherry in the Eaſt- Indies; Straits of Darien, 
between N. and S, America; Tobago, the Gra- 
| nades, St. Vincent, and Barbadoes in the W. Indies. 


Bengal, in the Eaſt-Indies; Canton in China; 
Mexico, Bay of Campeachy, in North America; 
Jamaica, Hiſpaniola, St. Chriſtopher's, Antigua, 
* Martinico, and Guadalupe, in the Weſt-Indies. 
IV. Egypt, and the Canary Iflands, in Africa; Delhi 

capital of the Mogul Empire in Aſia; Gulf o 

Mexico, and Eaſt Florida, in North America; the 
' Havannah, in the Weſt-Indies. 


ſea; the Barbary coaſt, in Africa; Jeruſalem, Iſ- 
wry capital of Perſia ; Nankin in China; Cali- 


the Carolinas, in North America, 

in; Minor- 
ca, Sardinia, and part of Greece, in the Mediterra- 
nean; Aſia Minor; part of the Caſpian Sea; Sa- 
marcand, in Great Tartary; Pekin, in China; 
Core4, and Japan; Williamſburgh, in Virginia; 
Maryland, and Philadelphia, in N. America. 


France; Turin, Genoa, and Rome, in Italy; Con- 
ſtantinople, and the Black Sea, in Turkey; the 
Caſpian Sea, and part of Tartary; New York, 
Boſton in New England, North America. 

VIII. Paris, Vienna, capital of Germany; Nova Sco- 
tia, Newfoundland, and Canada, in N. America. 


571.6 30 IX. London, Flanders, Prague, Dreſden; Cracow in 


Poland; ſouthern provinces of Ruſſia; part o 
| Tartary; north part of Newfoundland. | 
X. Dublin, York, Holland, Hanover, and Tartary ; 
Warſaw, in Poland; Labrador, and New South- 
Wales, in North America, | 


XII. South part of Sweden; Tobolſki cap. of Siberia, 


ornia, New Mexico, Weſt Florida, Georgia, and 


XVI. Siberia, and the South part of Weſt Greenland. 
44120 XVII. Drontheim, in Norway, 


; 


| 


1 Month XXV. South part of Lapland, 
2 Months|XXVI. Weſt Greenland. 

3 Months|XXVII. Zembla Auſtralis. 

4 Months|XX VIII. Zembla Borealis. 


5 Months|XXIX. Spitſbergen or Eaſt Greenland, 


6 MonthFXXX. Unknown. 
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INTRODUCTION ty 
{,aTITUDE.] Thediſtance of places from the equator, or what is called 


their Latitude, is eaſily meaſured on the globe, by means of the meridian 
above deſcribed. For we have only to bring the place, whoſe latitude 


we would know, to the meridian, where the degree of latitude is maked, 


and it will be exactly over the place. As latitude is reckoned from the 
equator towards the poles, it is either northern or ſouthern, and the 
nearer the poles the greater the latitude; and no place can have more 
than go degrees of latitude, becauſe the poles, where they terminate, are 
at that diſtance from the equator. 

PARALLELS OF LATITUDE.] Through every degree of latitude, or 
more properly through every particular place on the earth, geographers 
ſuppoſe a circle to be drawn, which they call a parallel of latitude. The 
interſection of this circle, with the meridian of any place, ſhews the true 
ſituation of that place. ; 

LoNGITUDE.] The Longitude of a place is its ſituation with regard to 
its firſt meridian, and conſequently reckoned towards the eaſt or weſt: in 
reckoning the longitude there is no particular ſpot from which we ought 
to ſet out preferably to another; but, for the advantage of a general rule, 
the meridian of Ferro, the moſt weſterly of the Canary iſlands, was con- 
ſidered as the firſt meridian in moſt of the globes and maps, and the lon- 
gitude of places was reckoned to be ſo many degrees eaſt or weſt of the 
meridian of Ferro. 'The modern globes fix the firſt meridian, from 
which the degrees of longitude are reckoned, in the capital city of the 
different kingdoms where they are made, viz. the Engliſh globes date 
the firſt meridian from London or Greenwich, the French globes from 
Paris, &c. The degrees of longitude are marked on the equator. No 
place can have more than 180 degrees of longitude, becauſe, the circum- 
ference of the globe being 360 degrees, no rere can be moved from an- 
other above half that diſtance; but many foreign n very im- 
properly reckon the longitude quite round the globe. The degrees of 
longitude are not equal, like thoſe of latitude, but diminiſh in propor- 
tion as the meridians incline, or their diſtance contracts in approaching 
the pole. Hence in 60 degrees of latitude, a degree of longitude 1s but 
half the quantity of a degree on the equator, and ſo of the reſt. The 
number of miles contained in a degree of longitude, in each parallel of 
latitude, are ſet down in the table in the following page. | 

LoxGITUDE AND LATITUDE FOUND.] To find the longitude and la- 
titude of any place, therefore, we need only bring that place to the bra- 
zen meridian, and we ſhall find the degree of longitude marked on the 
equator, and the degeee of latitude on the meridian. So that to find the 
difference between the latitude or longitude of two places, we have only 
to compare the degrees of either, thus found, with one another, and the 
reduction of theſe degrees into miles, according to the table given be- 
low, and, remembering that every degree of longitude at the equator, 


F.. 


and every degree of latitude all over the globe, is equal to 60 geographic _ 


miles, or 69% Engliſh, we ſhall be able cxactly to determine the diſtance 
between any places on the globe. 2 | 
| DisTANCE OF PLACES MEASURED.]. The diſtance of places which 
lie in an oblique direction, i. e. neither directly ſouth, north-eaſt, nor 
weſt, from one another, may be meaſured in a readier way, by extend- 
ing the compaſſes from the one to the other, and then applying them to 
the equator. For inftance, extend the compaſſes from Guinea in Afric 
to Brazil in America, and then apply them to the equator, and you will 
find the diſtance to be 2 5 degrees, which, at 60 milesto a degree, makes 
the diſtance 1 500 miles, | 
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| 
A * 
SHEWING 
129 2 
The Number of Miles contained in a Degree uf Longitude, in BY 
Parallel of Latitude from the Equator. 

331.8 8 8 843 82 
S 928 25 92825 
— 2 — & 13 [3 Go 2e 
8 A 
159 90 31 51 43 61 29 04 
2 59 94 32 50 68 62 28 17 
3 59, 92 33 50 32 03 27 24 
4 159] 8 34 49 74 64 26 30 
| 5 9 77 | 35 49 15 65 25 36 
6 5967 36 48 54 66 24 41 
7 159] 56 37 47 92 67 23045 
8 [59] 40 | 58 47 28 63 22 46 

9 59 20 39 46 62 69 210 51) 
Io 50 os. | 40 46 oo 70 200 52 
11 58 89 41 45 28 71 19 $4 
12 58 68 42 44 95 2 180 55 
13 580 46 43 43 88 73 171054 
14 58, 22 | 44 43 16 | 74 160 53 
15 58 00 | 45 42 43 75 15 $2 
16 57 60 | | 46 41 68 70 1451 
17 57 30 47 4 * Co 77 13 50 
18 57 34 48 49, 15 78 12 48 
19 5073 49 39 36 79 [11] 45 
20 \50; 39 50 38 57 | 80 [10] 42 
21 56 00 51 37 73 81 o 38 
22 55 63 52 37 00 82 08 35 
23. [55] 23} | $3 36 18 83 07] 34 

24 54 81 | 54 135i 20 84 06 28 | 
25 5438 55 34 41 85 05/23 
26 54 00 | - 56 33 55 86 og] 18 
27 53 44 $7 32 67 87 03] 14 
28 53 o 58 31 79 88 o2| 09 
29 Bhs 48 | $9 30 90 89 01 05 

30 510 96 60 30 00 90 ,00| o 
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QUADRANT OF ALTITUDE.] In order to ſupply the. place of the 
compaſſes in this operation, there is commonly a pliant narrow plate of 
braſs, ſcrewed on the brazèen meridian, which contains go degrees, or 
one quarter of the circumference of the globe, by means of which the 
diſtances and bearings of places are meaſured without the trouble of 


firſt extending the compaſſes between them, and then applying the ſame 


to the equator, This plate is called the Quadrant of Altitude. \ 
| | | | Heus 
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HovR CIRCLE.] This is a ſmall braſs circle fixed on the brazen meri- 
dian, divided into twenty-four hours, and baving an index moveable 
round the axis of the globe. | | 


PROBLEMS PERFORMED BY THE GLOBE. 


HE diameter of an artificial globe being eiven, to find its 
ſurface in ſquare, and its ſolidity in cubic meaſure, 

Multiply the diameter by the circumference, which is a great cirele 
dividing the globe into two equal parts, and the product will give the 
firſt : then multiply the ſaid product by one ſixth of the diameter, and 
the product of that will give the ſecond. After the ſame manner we may |} 
find the ſurface and ſolidity of the natural globe, as alſo the whole body 
of the atmoſphere ſurrounding the ſame, provided it be always and every 
where of the ſame height; for having found the perpendicular height | 
thereof, by the common experiment of the aſcent of mercury at the foot 
and top of a mountain, then double the faid height, and add the ſame to 
the diameter of the earth; then multiply the whole as a new diameter by 
its proper circumference, and from the product ſubtract the ſolidity of 


the earth, it will leave that of the atmoſphere. 


Pros. 2. To reftify the globe. 

The globe being ſet upon a true plane, raiſe the pole according to the 
given latitude; then fix the quadrant of altitude in the zenith, and if 
there be any mariner's compaſs upon the pedeſtal, let the globe be fo ſitu- 
ated, as that the brazen meridian may ſtand due ſouth and north, accord- 
ing to the two extremities of the needle, allowing their variation. 


Pros. 3. To find the longitude and latitude of any place. 

For this, ſee above. | > 

Prop. 4. The longitude and latitude of any place being given, to find that 
place on the globe. 3 

Bring the degree of longitude to the brazen meridian; reckon upon the 
ſame meridian the degree of latitude, whether ſouth or north, and make a 
mark with chalk where the reckoning ends; the point exactly under the 
chalk is the place deſired. | TER 


Pros. 5. The latitude of any place being given, to find all thoſe places that 
have the ſame latitude. | | 


The globe being rectified (a) according to the latitude 
of the given place, and that place being brought to the 
| brazen meridian, make a mark exactly above the ſame, and turning the 
globe round, alt thoſe places paſſing under the ſaid mark have the fame 
latitude with the given place. mn l 
Pros. 6. To find the Sun's place in the Ecliptic at ony time. 44 
The month and day being given, look for the ſame, upon the wooden 
horizon; and over-againſt the day you will find the particular ſign and 
degree in which the Sun is at that time; which fign and degree beirjs 
nor in the ecliptic, the ſame is the Sun's place, or nearly, at the time 
daoefired, 2 5 | 
ProB. 7. The month and day being. given, as alſo the particular time 2, 
ati day, to find theſe places of the globe to which the Sun is in the meridian al 
that particular time, | | | 
The pole being elevated according to the latitude of the place where vod 
are, bring the ſaid place to the brazen meridian, and ſetting the index of th 


horary circle at the hour of the day, in the given place or where you arc 
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turn the globe till the index points at the upper figure of XII. which dong, 

fix the globe in that ſituation, and obſerve what places are exactly under 

* hemiſphere of the brazen meridian, for thoſe are the places de- 
red. 


Pros. 8. To know the length of the day and night in any place of the earth 
at any time. | 9 

| Elevate the pole a) according to the latitude of the 

5 "pup 8. given place; End the ſun's wg, the ecliptic () at 

that time, which being brought to the eaſt fide of the 

horizon, ſet the index of the horary circle at noon, or the upper figure XII. 

and turning the globe about till the aforeſaid place of the ecliptic touch 

the weſtern ſide of the horizon, look upon the horary circle, and where- 

ſoever the index pointeth, reckon the number of hours between the ſame 

and the upper figure of 12, for that is the length of the day, the comple- 

ment whereof to 24 hours is the length of the night. 


Pros. 9. To know what o'clock it is by the globe in any part of the world, 
and at any time, provided you know the hour of the day where you are at the 
ſame time. 


Bring the place in which you are to the brazen meridian, 
the pole being raiſed (c) according to the latitude thereof, 
and ſet the index of the horary circle to the hour of the day at that time. 
Then bring the deſired place to the brazen meridian, and the index will 
point out the preſent hour at that place wherever it is. 


Pros. 10. A place being given in the Torrid Zone, to find thoſe two days of 
the year in which the Sun ſlall be vertical to the ſame. | 


(c). Pros. 3. 


Bring the given place to the brazen meridian, and mark what degree 
of latitude is exactly above it. Move the globe round, and obſerve the 
two points of the ecliptic that paſs through the ſaid degree of latitude, 
Search upon the wooden horizon (or by proper tables of the fun's an- 
nual motion) on what days he paſſed through the aforeſaid points of the 
ecliptic, for thoſe are the days required, in which the ſun 1s vertical to 

the given place. 


PROB. 11. The month and the day being given, to find by the globe thoſe 
laces of the North Frigid Zone, where the Jun beginneth then to ſhine * 
ly without ſetting ; as atſo tlaſe places of the South Frigid Zone, where he then 
begins to be totally abſent. | 


| | The day given (which muſt always be one of thoſe either between the 
| vernal equinox and the ſummer ſolſtice, or between the autumnal equi- 
{d) ProB 6. nox and winter ſolſtice), find (d) the ſun's place in the 
ecliptic, and marking the ſame, bring it to the brazen me- 
ridian, and reckon the like number of degrees from the north pole to- 
wards the equator, as there is between the equator and the fun's place in 
the ecliptic, ſetting a mark with chalk where the reckoning ends. This 
done, turn the globe round, and all the places paſſing under the ſaid chalk 
are thoſe in which the ſun begins to ſhine conſtantly without ſetting, upon 
the given day. For ſolution of the latter part of the problem, ſet off 
the ſame diſtance from the ſouth pole upon the brazen meridian towards 
the equator, as was formerly ſet off from the north ; then marking with 
chalk, and turning the globe round, all 23 paſſing under the mark 
are thoſe where the ſun begins its total diſappearance from the given 
day. | - | 


ProOB. 
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PROB. 12. A place being given in tie North Frigid Zone, to find by the 
globe what number of days the ſun doth conſtantly ſhine upon the ſaid place, and 
what day he ig abſent, as alſo the fis and laji day of his appearance. 

Bring the given place to the brazen meridian, and obſerv- » 
ing its — (a 5 when the globe accordingly; count the (a) PROB, 2. 
ſame number of degrees upon the meridian from each fide of the equator 
as the place is diſtant from the pole; and making marks where the rec- 
konings end, turn the globe, and carefully obſerve what two degrees of 
the ecliptic paſs exactly under the two points marked in the meridian ; 
firſt for the northern arch of the circle, namely, that comprehended be- 
tween the two degrees marked, being reduced to time, will give the 
number of days that the fun doth — ſhine above the horizon of 
the given place: and the oppoſite arch of the ſaid circle will in like man- 
ner give the number of days in which he is totally abſent, and alſo 
will point out which days thoſe are. And in the interval he will rife and 


ſet. 


ProB. 13. The month and day being given to find thoſe places on the globe, 
to which the ſun, when in the meridian, all be vertical on that day. 


The ſun's place in the ecliptic being (4) found, brin 

the ſame to ho brazen wee Hg in which make a {mal (6) Fron. 6. 
mark with chalk exactly above the ſun's place. Which done, turn the 
globe, and thoſe places which have the ſun vertical in the meridian, will 
ſucceſſively paſs under the ſaid mark. 


ProB. 14. The month and day being given, to find upon what point of the 
compaſs the ſun then riſetl and ſetteth in any place. 


Elevate the pole acording to the latitude of the defired place, and, find- 
ing the ſun's place in the ecliptic at the given time, bring the ſame to the 
eaſtern ſide of the horizon, and you may there clearly ſee the point of 
the compaſs upon which he then riſeth. By turning the globe about till 
his place coincide with the weſtern fide of the horizon, you may alſo ſee 
upon that circle the exact point of the ſetting. 


Prog. 15. To Bnow by the globe the length of the longeſt and ſhorteſt days 
and nights in any part of the world. | 


Elevate the pole according to the latitude of the given place, and bring 
the firſt legree of Cancer, if in the northern, or Capricorn, if in the ſouth- 
ern hemiſphere, to the eaſt fide of the horizon; and ſetting the index of 
the horary circle at noon, turn the globe about till the ſign oi Caycer touch 
the weſtern ſide of the horizon, and then obſerve upon the horary circle 
the number of hours between the index and the upper figure of XII. rec- 
koning them according to the motion of the index, for that is the length 
of the longeſt day, the complement whereof is the extent of the ſhorteſt 
night. As for the ſhorteſt day and longeſt night, they are only the re- 
verſe of the former. . 


Pros. 16. The hour of the day being given in any place, to find lg 
Places of the earth where Ko either noon 3 2 — other AS 
hour at the ſame time. : Pe MM | | | 
Bring the given place to the brazen meridian, and ſet the index of the 
20xary Circle at the hour of the day in that place. Then turn about the 

globe till the index point at the upper figure of XII. and obſerve what 
places are exactly under the upper TE of the brazen meridian, for 
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| 1 
in them it is mid-day at the time given. Which done, turn the globe 
| about till the index point at the lower figure of XII. and what places are 
then in the lower ſemicircle of the meridian, in them it is midnight at the 
given time. After the ſame manner we may find thoſe places that have 
any other particular hour at' the time given, by moving the globe till the 
index point at the hour deſired, and obſerving the places that are then un- 
der the brazen meridian, 
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Pros. 17. The day and hour being given, to find by the globe that parti- 
cular place of the earth to which the ſun is vertical at that very time. 


The ſun's place in the ecliptic /a) being found and 
ought to the brazen meridian, make a mark above the 
(4) PxoB. 16. ſame with chalk ; then (4) find thoſe places of the earth in 

whoſe meridian the ſun 1s at that inſtant, and bring them 
to the brazen meridian; which done, obſerve narrowly that individual 
part of the earth which falls exactly under the aforeſaid mark in the 
brazen meridian ; for that is the particular place to which the fun is ver- 
tical at that very time. 
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Pron. 18. The day and hour at any place being given, to find all thoſe 
'flaces where the ſun is then riſing,) or ſetting, or on the meridian ; conſequently, 


ell theſe places which are enlightened at that time, and thoſe which are in the 
J 
dark. 


This problem cannot be ſolved by any globe fitted up in the common 
way, with the hour-circle fixed upon the braſs meridian ; unleſs the ſun 
be on or near ſome of the tropics on the given day. But by a globe fit- 
ted up according to Mr. Joſeph Harris's invention, where the hour- 
circle hes on the ſurface of the globe below the meridian, it may 
be ſolved for any day in the year, according to his method; which is as 
follows: 

Having found the place to which the ſun is vertical at the given hour, 
if the place be in the northern hemiſphere, elevate the north pole as 
many degrees above the horizon, as are equal to the latitude of that 
place; if the place be in the ſouthern hemitphere, elevate the ſouth pole 
accordingly; and bring the ſaid place to the brazen meridian. Then, 
iT all thoſe places which are in the weſtern ſemicircle of the horizon have 
0 the ſun riſing to them at that time; and thoſe in the eaſtern ſemicircle 
have it ſetting ; to thoſe under the upper ſemicircle of the braſs meridian 
it is noon ; and to thoſe under the lower ſemicircle, it is midnight. All 
thoſe places which are above the horizon, are enlightened by the ſun, 
and have the ſun juſt as many degrees above them as they themſelves are 
above the horizon; and this height may be known, by fixing the qua- 
drant of altitude on the brazen meridian over the place to which the tun 
is vertical; and then laying it over any other place, obſerve what num- 
ber of degrees on the quadrant are intercepted between the ſaid place and 
N the horizon. In all thoſe places that are 18 degrees below the weſtern 

+ ſemicirele of the horizon, the morning twilight is juſt beginning; in all 
thoſe places that are 18 degrees below the ſemicircle of the horizon, the 
evening twilight is ending; and all thoſe places that are lower than 18 de- 
grees, have dark night. 8 

| If any place be broughtſto the upper ſemicircle of the brazen meridian 

48 and the hour iadex be ſet to the upper XII. or noon, and then the globe 

10 be turned round eaſtward on its axis; when the place comes to the welt: 
i ern ſemicircle of the horizon, the index will ſhew the time of ſun-rifing 
| | at 
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at that place; and when the ſame place comes to the eaſtern ſemicircle 
of the horizon, the index will ſhew the time of the ſun ſet. 
To thoſe places which do not go under the horizon, the ſun ſets not 
on that day: and to thoſe which do not come above it, the ſun does not 
riſe. | 


PrxoB. 19. The month and day being given, with the place of the moon 
in the zodiac, and her true latitude, to find thereby the exact hour when he 


Hall riſe and ſet, together woith her ſouthing, or coming to the meridian of the 
place, 


/ 


The moon's place in the zodiac may be found readily enough at any 
time by an ordinary almanack ; and her latitude, which is her diſtance 
from the ecliptic, by applying the ſemicircle of poſition to her place in 
the zodiac. For the ſolution of the problem (a), elevate p 
the pole according to the latitude of the given place, and ehren 
the ſun's place in the ecliptic at that time being (5) found, (5) Pros. 6. 
and marked with chalk, as alſo the moon's place at the ſame, 
bring the ſun's place to the brazen meridian, and ſet the index of the 
horary circle at noon, then turn the globe till the moon's place ſucceſſive- 
ly meet with the eaſtern and weſtern ſide of the horizon, as alſo the brazen 
meridian, and the index. will point at thoſe various times the particular 
hours of her riſing, ſetting, and ſouthing. 


ProOB. 20. Two places being given on the globe, to find the true diſtance 


between them. 


Lay the graduated edge of the quadrant of altitude over both the 
places, and the nunrber of degrees intercepted between them will be their 


true diſtance from each other, reckoning every degree to be 695 Engliſh 
nules, | | 


ProB. 21. A place being given on the globe, and its true diſtance from a 
ſecond place, to find thereby all other places of the earth that are of the ſame diſ= 


tance from the given place. 


Bring the given place to the brazen meridian, and elevate the pole ac- 
cording to the latitude of the ſaid place; then fix the quadrant of altitude 
in the zenith, and reckon upon the ſaid quadrant the given di/tance be- 
tween the firſt and ſecond place, provided the ſame be under go degrees, 
otherwiſe you muſt uſe the ſemicircle af poution, and making a mark 
where the reckoning ends, and moving the faid quadrant or ſemicircle 
quite round upon the ſurface of the globe, all places paſſing under that. 
mark are thoſe deſired, | 


GEOGRAPHICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


1. The latitude of any place is equal to the elevation of the pole above 
the horizon of that place, and the, elevation of the equator is equal to the 
complement of the Aerts. that 1s, to what the latitude wants of go de- 
grees. 

2. Thoſe places which lie on the equator have no latitude, it being 
there that the latitude begins; and thoſe places which lie on the firſt meri- 
dian have no longitude, dit being there that the longitude begins. Con- 
ſequently, lat particular place of the earth where the firſt meridian inter- 
lets the equator, has neither longitude nor latitude. 

3. All places of the earth do equally enjoy the benefit of the fun, in 
rc1pect of time, and are equally deprived of it. 
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4. All places upon the equator have their days and nights equally 
Jong, that is, 12 hours each at all times of the year. For although 
the ſun declines alternately, from the equator towards the north and 
towards the ſoyth, yet, as the horizon of the equator cuts all the parallels 
of latitude and declination in halves, the ſun muſt always continue above 
the horizon for one half a diurnal revolution about the earth, and for the 
other half below it. ; 

4 In all places of the earth between the equator and poles, the days 
and nights arg equally long, viz. 12 hours each, when the ſun is in the 
equinoctial : for, in all the elevations of the pole, ſhort of go degrees (which 
is the greateſt), one half of the equator or equinoctial will be above the 
horizon, and the other half below it. 

6. The days and nights are never of an equal length at any place 
between the equator and polar circles, but when the ſun enters the ſigns 
Aries and Libra. For in every other part of the ecliptic, the 


_ circle of the ſun's daily motion is divided into two unequal parts by the 


horizon. 

7. The nearer that any place is to the equator, the leſs is the dif. 
ference between the length of the days and nights in that place; and the 
more remote, the contrary; the circles which the-ſun deſcribes in the 
heaven every 24 hours, being cut more nearly equal in the former caſe, 
and more unequal in the latter, 

8. In all places lying upon any given parallel of latitude, however 
Jong or ſhort the day 21 night be at any one of theſe places, at any time 
of the year, it is then of the ſame length at all the reſt; for in turning the 
globe round its axis (when rectified according to the ſun's declination), 
all theſe places will keep equally long above and below the horizon. 

9. The ſun is vertical twice a year to every place between the tropics; 
to thoſe under the tropics, once a year, but never any where elſe. For, 
there can be no place between the tropics, but,that there will be two 


23 in the ecliptic, whoſe declinations from the equator is equal to the 


atitude of that place; but one point of the ecliptic, which has a declina- 

tion equal to the latitude of places on the tropic which that point of the 
ecliptic touches; and as the ſun never goes without the tropics, he can 
never be vertical to any place that lies without them. 

10. In all places lying exactly under the polar circles, the fun, when 
he is in the neareſt tropic, continues 24 hours above the horizon without 
fetting; becauſe no part of that tropic is below their horizon. And 
when the ſun is in the fartheſt tropic, he is for the ſame length of time 
without riſing ; becauſe no part of that tropic is above their horizon, 
But, at all other times of the year, he riſes and ſets there, as in other 

laces; becauſe all the circles that can be drawn parallel to the equator, 
tween the tropics, are more or leſs cut by the horizon, as they are far- 


ther from, or nearer to, that tropic which is all above the horizon; and 


when the fun is not in either of the tropics, his diurnal courſe muſt be 
in one or other of theſe circles. b 8 

11. To all places in the northern hemiſphere, from the equator to the 
polar circle, the longeſt day and ſhorteſt night is when the ſun is in the 
Northern tropic: and the ſhorteſt day and longeſt night is when the fun 
is in the ſouthern tropic; becauſe no circle of the ſun's daily motion is 
ſo much above the horizon, and ſo little below it, as the northern tropic; 
and none fo little above it, and ſo much'below it, as the ſouthern. In 
the ſouthern hemiſphere the contrary. | 

12. In all places between the polar circles and poles, the ſun appears for 


ſome number of days (or rather diuraal revolutions) without ſetting, and 


d 
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at the oppoſite time of the year without riſing ; becauſe ſome part of the 
ecliptic never ſets in the former caſe, and as much of the oppoſite part 
never riſes in the latter. And the nearer unto, or the more remote from 
the pole theſe places are, the longer or ſhorter is the ſun's continuing 
— or abſence, | | 
13. If a ſhip ſets out from any port, and fails round the earth eaſt- 
ward to the ſame port again, let her take what time ſhe will to do it in, 
the people in that ſlip, in reckoning their time, will gain one complete 
day at their return, or count one day more than thoſe who reſide at the 
ſame port; becauſe, by going contrary to the ſun's diurnal motion, and 
being forwarder every evening than they were in the morning, their ho- 
rizon will get ſo much the ſooner above the ſetting ſun, than if they had 
kept for a whole day at any particular place. And thus by cutting off 
a part proportionable to their own motion, from the length of every day, 
they will gain a complete day of that fort at their return; without gain» | 
ing one moment of abſolute time more than is elapſed during their courſe, 
tothe people at the port. If they fail weſtward, they will reckon one day 
leſs than the people do who reſide at the ſame port; becauſe, by gradu- 
ally following the apparent diurnal motion of the ſun, they will keep him 
each particular day ſo much longer above the horizon, as anſwers to that 
day's courſe ; and thereby they cut off a whole day in reckoning, at their 
return, without loſing one moment of abſolute time. 0s 
Hence, if two ſhips ſhould ſet out at the ſame time from any port, and 
fail round the globe, one eaſtward and the other weſtward, ſo as to meet 
at the ſame port on any day whatever, they will differ two days in reck- 
oning their time, at their return, If they failed twice round the earth, 
they will differ four days; if thrice, then fix, &c, 


* 


OF THE NATURAL DIVISIONS OF THE EARTH. | 


HE conſtituent parts of the Earth are two, the land and water. 
T The parts of the land are continents, iſlands, peninſulas, iſthmu- 
ſes, promontories, capes, coaſts, mountains, &c. This land is divided 
into two great continents (beſides the iſlands), viz. the eaftern and weſtern 
continent. The eaſtern is ſubdivided into three parts, viz. Europe, on 
the north-weſt; Afia, on the north-eaſt ; and Africa (which is joined to 
Aſia by the iſthmus of Suez, 60 miles over) on the ſouth. The weſtern 
continent conſiſts of North and South America, joined by the iſthmus 
of Darien, 60 or 70 miles broad. 

A continent is a large portion of land, containing ſeveral] countries or 
kingdoms, without any entire ſeparation of its parts by water, as Europe. | 
An and is a ſmaller part of land, quite ſurrounded by water, as Great 
Britain, A peninſula is a track of land eyery where ſurrounded by water, 
except at one narrow neck, by which it joins the neighbouring conti- 
nent; as the Morea in Greece; and that neck, of land which ſo joins it, 
is called an i/hmus; as the iſthmus of Suez, which joins Africa to Aſia, 
and the iſthmus of Darien, which joins North and South America. A 
promontory is a hill, or point of land, amy itſelf into the ſea, the 
end of which is called a ca/e; as the Cape of Good Hope. A coat or 
lore is that part of a country which borders on the ſea-fide. Mountains, 
vallies, woods, deſerts, plains, &c. need no deſcription. The moſt re- 
markable are taken notice of, and deſcribed in the body of this _ 

| | e 
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The parts of the water are oceans, ſeas, lakes, ſtraits, gulfs, bays, of 
creeks, rivers, &c. The waters are divided into three extenſive ocean; 
(beſides leſſer ſeas, which are only branches of theſe), viz. the Atlantic, 
the Pacific, and the /rdian Ocean, The Atlantic, or Weſtern Ocean, 
divides the caſtern and weſtern continents, and is 3000 miles wide. 
The Pacific divides America from Aſia, and is 10,000 miles over. The 
Indian Ocean lies between the caſt Indies and Africa, being 3000 miles 
wide. 

The ccean is a great and ſpacious collection of water, without any en- 
tire ſeparation of its parts by land; as the Atlantic Ocean. The ea is 
a fmaller collection of water, which communicates with the ocean, con- 
fined by the land; as the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. A late is a 
large collection of water, entirely furrounded by land; as the lake of 
Geneva, and the lakes in Canada. A rait is a narrow part of the ſea, 
reſtrained or lying between the ſhores, and opening a paſſage out of one 
ſea into another; as the ſtrait of Gibraltar, or that of Magellan. "This is 
ſometimes called a found; as the ſtrait into the Baltic, A gulf is a part 
of the ſea running up into the land, and ſurrounded by it, except at the 
paſſage whereby it communicates with the ſea or ocean. If a gulf be 
very large, it is called an inland fea; as the Mediterranean; if it do not 
go far into the land, it is called a bay, as the Bay of Biſcay; if it be 
very ſmall, a crect, haven, lation, or road for ſhips, as Milford Haven. 
Rivers, canals, brooks, &c. need no defcription ; for theſe leſſer divifions 
of water, like thoſe of land, are to be met with in moſt countries, and 
gvery one has a clear idea of what is meant by them. But in order to 
frensthen the remembrance of the great parts of the land and water we 
have deſcribed, it may be proper to obſerve, that there is a ſtrong ana- 
logy or reſemblance between them. = 

The defer iption of a continent reſembles that of an ocean; an Hland 
encompaſſed with water reſembles a lake encompaſſed with land. A pe- 
ninfula of land is like a gulf or inland fea. A promontory, or cape of 
land, is like a hay or creek of the ſez; and an iſthmus, whereby two 
lands are joined, reſembles a ftrait, w hich unites one ſea to another. 

To this defeription of the diviſions of the earth, rather than add an 
enmeration of the various parts of land and water, which correſpond 
to them, and which the reader will find in the body of the work, we ſhall 
ſubjoin à table, exhibiting the ſuperficial content of the whole globe in 
ſquare miles, ſixty to a degree, and alſo of the ſeas and unknown parts, 
the habitable earth, the four quarters or continents; likewiſe of the great 
empires and principal iſlands, which hall be Placed as they are ſubor . 


dinate to one another in magnitude, 
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To theſe iſlands may be added the following, which have lately been diſcovered 
or more fully explored. The exact dimenſions of them are not aſcertained ; but they 
may be arranged in the following order, according to their magnitude, beginning a 


the largeſt, which. is ſuppoſed to be nearly equal in ſize to the whole continent off 
Europe; 
| 36 New Holland, Otaheite, or King George's Iſland, 
New Guinea, Friendiy Ulands, 15 
| New Zealand, Marqueſas, ? . 
| New Caledonia, Eater, or Davis's Iſland. - | 
. New Hebrides, N 

* The number of inhabitants com- Europe contains — 153 Millions 
puted at preſent to be in the known Aſa _ 2 w» | $00 
World at a medium, taken from the Africa _ _. 
hel: calculations, are about 953 rail- America _— —_ 
licus. ö N Total 953 
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WIN DS aND TIDEs.] We cannot finiſh the doctrine of the earth, 
without conſidering winds and tides, from which the changes that hap- 
pea on its ſurface principally ariſe. 

Winwps.] The earth on which we live is every where ſurrounded by a 
line inviſible fluid, which extends to ſeveral miles 2bove its ſurface, and 
called Air, It is found by experiments, that a ſmall quantity of air 
i> Capable of being expanded, ſo as to fill a very large ſpace, or to be 
compreſted into a much ſmaller compaſs than it occupied betore. The 
v-ncral cauſe of the expanſion of the air is heat; the general cauſe of its 
compreſiion is cold. Hence if any part of the air gr atmoſphere receive 
4 greater degree of cold or heat than it had before, its parts will be put 
! motion, and expanded or compreſſed. But when air is put in motion, 
we call it wind in general; and a breeze, gale or florm, according to the 
1::1cknefs or velocity of that motion. Winds, therefore, which are com- 
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monly conſidered as things extremely variable and uncertain, depend 
a general cauſe, and act with more or leſs uniformity in proportion as the 
action of this cauſe is more or leſs conſtant, It is found by obſervation; 
made at ſea, that from thirty degrees north latitude, to thirty degrees 
ſouth, there is a conſtant eaſt wind throughout the year, blowing on the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and called the Trade li ind. This is occaſi. 
oned by the action of the ſun, which in moving from eaſt to weſt, heats, 
and conſequently expands the air immediately under him; by which 
means a ſtream, or tide of air, always accompanies him in his courſe, 
and occaſions a perpetual caſt wind within theſe limits. This genera] 
cauſe however is modified by a number of particulars; the explication 
of which would be too tedious and complicated for our preſent plan; 
which is to mention facts rather than theories. | 
The winds called the Tropical Hinds, which blow from ſome particular 
point of the compats without much variation, are of three kinds: 1. The 
General Trade Winds, which extend to near thirty degrees of latitude on 
each ſide of the equator in the Atlantic, Ethiopic, and Pacific ſeas. 2, 
The Monſoons, or ſhifting trade-winds, which blow ſix months in one di. 
rection, and the other fix months in the oppoſite direction. Theſe are 
moſtly in the Indian, or Faftern Ocean, and do not extend above two 
hundred leagues from the land, Their change is at the vernal and au- 
tumnal equinox, and it is accompanied with terrible ſtorms of thunder, 
lightning, and rain. 3. The Sea and Land Breezes, which ate another 
kind of periodical winds, that blow from the land from midnight to mid. 
day, and from the ſea from about noon till midnight; theſe, however, do 
not extend above two or three leagues from ſhore. Near the coaſt of 
Guinea in Africa, the wind blows nearly always from the weſt, ſouth- 
welt, or ſouth. On the coaſt of Peru in South America, the winds blow 
conſtantly from the ſouth-weſt, Beyond the latitude of thirty north and 
ſouth, the winds, as we daily perceive in Great Britain, are more variable, 
though they blow oftener from the weſt than any other point. Between 
the fourih and tenth degree of north latitude, and between the longitude 
of Cape Verd and the eaſternmoſt of the Cape Verd iſlands, there is a tract 
of fea, condemned to perpetual calms, attended with terrible thunder and 
Iightning, and ſuch rains, that this ſea has acquired the name of the Rains, 

It may be alſo uſeful to ſtudents in navigation and geography to ob- 
ſerve farther, that the courſe or latitude our ſhips generally keep in their 
paſſage from England to America and the Weſt Indies, is, 

To Boſton in New England, and Halifax in Nova Scotia, from 42 to 
43 degrees, | 

To New York by the Azores or Weſtern Iflands, 39 degrees. 

To Carolina and Virginia by Madeira, which is called the upper 
courſe, 32 degrees; but the uſual courſe, to take advantage of the trade- 
winds, is from 16 to 23 degrees; and in this courſe they frequently touch 
at Antigua; it is this courſe our Weſt India ſhips fail in. 

The Spaniſh galleons and the flota from Spain keep from 15 to 18 de- 
grees; and in their return to Spain about 37 degrees, | 

T1pzs.] By the rides are meant that regular motion of the ſea, accord- 
ing to which it ebbs and flows twice in twenty-four hours. The doctrine 
of the tides remained in obſcurity, till the immortal fir Iſaac Newton ex- 
plained it by his great principle of gravity or attraction. For having de- 
monſtrated that there is a principle in all bodies, within the ſolar ſyſtem, 
by which they mutually draw, or attract one another, in proportion to 
their diſtance; it follows, that thoſe parts of the ſea which are immediately 
below the moon, muſt be drawn towards it; and conſequently, 8 | 
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te moon is nearly vertical, the ſea will be raiſed, which occafions the 
flowing of the tides there. A ſimilar reaſon occaſions the flowing of the 
tide likewiſe in thoſe places where the moon 1s in the nadir, and which 
muſt be diametrically oppoſite to the former: for in the hemiſphere 
rtheſt from the moon, the parts in the nadir being leſs attracted by her 
than the other parts which are nearer to her, gravitate leſs towards the 
earth's centre, arid conſequently muſt be higher than the reft, Thoſe 
parts of the earth on the contrary, where the moon appears on the hori- 
zon, or ninety degrees diſtant from the zenith and nadir, will have low 
water; for as the waters in the zenith and nadir riſe at the ſame time, 
the waters in their neighbourhood will preſs towards thoſe places to 
maintain the equilibrium; to ſupply the places of theſe, others will move 
the ſame way, and ſo on to the places ninety degrees diſtant from the 
zenith and nadir, where the water will be loweſt. By combining this 


doctrine with the diurnal motion of the earth, above explained, we ſhall 


be ſenſible of the reaſon why the tides ebb and flow twice in twenty-four 
hours, in every place on this globe. 

The tides are higher than ordinary, twice every month, that is, about 
the tunes of new and full moon, and are called Spring Tides : for at theſe 
tines the actions of both the ſun and moon are united, and draw in the 
lame Fraight line, and conſequently the ſea muſt be more elevated. At 
the conjunction, or when the fun and moon are on the ſame fide of the 
earth, they both conſpire to raiſe the waters in the zenith, and conſequently 
in the nadir; and at the oppoſition, or when the earth is between the 
ſun and moon,” while one occaſions high water in the zenith and nadir, 
the other does the ſame. The tides are leſs than ordinary twice every 
month, about the firſt and laſt quarters of the moon, and are called 


New Lide: for in the quarters, the ſun raiſes the waters where the moon 


deproifes them, and depreſſes where the moon raiſes them: ſo that the 
tides are only occaſioned by the difference by which the action of the 
moon, which is neareſt us, prevails over that of the ſun. Theſe things 
would happen uniformly, were the whole ſurface of the earth covered 
with water; but fince there are a multitude of iſlands, and continents 
which interrupt the natural courſe of the water, a variety of appearances 
re to be met with in different places, which cannot be explained with- 
cut regarding the ſituation of ſhores, ſtraits, and other objects which 
have a ſhare in producing them. 5 In. | 
CURRENTS.] There are frequently ſtreams or currents in the ocean, 
which ſet ſhips a great way beyond their intended courſe. There is a 
current between Florida and the Bahama Iſlands, which always runs from 


north to ſouth. A current runs conſtantly from the Atlantic, through 


the ſtraits of Gibraltar, into the Mediterranean. A current ſets out of 
ite Baltic fea, through the ſound or ſtrait between Sweden and Denmark, 
into the Britiſh channel, ſo that there are no tides in the Baltic. About 
mall iflands and head-lands in the middle of the ocean, the tides riſe 
very little; but in ſome bays, and about the mouths of rivers, they riſe 
trom 12 to 50 feet. | 

Mars.] A map is the repreſentation of the earth, or a part thereof, on 
a plane ſurface, Maps ditfer from the globe in the ſame manner as a 
picture does from a ſtatue. The globe truly repreſents the earth; but a 
map, no more than a plane ſurface, can repreſent one that is ſpherical. 
But although the earth can never be exhibited exactly by one map, yet, 
by means of ſeveral of them, each 5 about ten or twenty de- 


grees of latitude, the repreſentation will not fall very much ſhort of the 
* | ' 3 | 


globe 
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globe for exactneſs; becauſe ſuch maps, if joined a would form 
a ſpherical convex nearly as round as the globe itſelf. | 

CARDINAL POINTS, ] The north is confidered as the upper part of the 
map; the ſouth is at the bottom, oppoſite to the north; the eaſt is on the 
right hand, the face being turned to the north ; and the weſt on the left 
hand oppoſite to the eaſt. From the top to the bottom are drawn meri. 
dians, or lines of longitude ; and from fide to fide, parallels of latitude, The 
outermoſt of the meridians and parallels are marked with degrees of lati. 
tude or longitude, by means of which, and the ſcale of miles commonly 
placed in the corner of the map, the ſituation; diſtance, &c. of places, 
may be found as on the artificial globe. Thus, to find the diſtance of 
two e ſuppoſe London and Paris, by the map, we have only to 
meaſure the ſpace between them with the compaſſes, or a bit of thread, 
and to apply this diſtance to the ſcale of miles, which ſhews that London 
is 210 miles diſtant from Paris. If the places lie directly north or ſouth, 
eaſt or weſt, from one another, we have only to obſerve the degrees on 
the meridians and parallels, and by turning theſe into miles, we obtain 
the diſtance without meaſuring. Rivers are deſcribed in maps by black 
lines, and are wider towards the mouth than towards the head of the 
ſpring. Mountains are ſketched on maps as on a picture. Foreſts and 
woods are repreſented; by a kind of ſhrub ; bogs and moraſſes, by ſhades; 
ſands and allows are deſcribed by ſmall dots; and roads uſually by 
double lines. Near harbours, the depth of the water is expreſſed by 
figures repreſenting fathoms. 

LENGTH OF MILES IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES.] There is ſcarcely a 
greater variety in any thing than in this ſort of meaſure, not only 
thoſe of ſeparate countries dilfe er, as the French from the Englith, but 
thoſe of the ſame country vary, in the different provinces, and all com- 
monly from the ſtandard. "Thus the common Engliſh mile differs from 
the ſtatute mile; and the French have three ſorts of leagues. We ſhall 
here give the miles of ſeveral countries compared with the Engliſh, by 
Dr. Halley. 

The Engliſh ſtatute mile conſiſts of 5280 feet, 1760 yards, or 8 fur- 
longs. - — 

The Ruſſian vorſt is little more than 3 Engliſh. 

The Turkiſh, Italian, and old Roman leſſer mile, is nearly one Engliſh. 

The Arabian, ancient and modern, is about 14 Eugliſh. 

The Scotch and Iriſh mile is about 14 Engliſh. 

The Indian is almoſt 3 Engliſh. 

"Fhe Dutch, Spanith, and Polith, is about 3% Engliſh: 

The German is more than 4 Engliſh, 

The Swediſh, Danith, and Hungarian, is from 5 to 6 Engliſh, 

The French common league is near 3 Engliſh ; and 

The Engliſh marine le Ague is 3 Engliſh miles. 
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AVING, in the following work, mentioned the ancient names of 
countries, and even ſometimes, in ſpeaking of theſe countries, car- 

- ried our reſearches beyond modern times; it was thought W 
ä order 
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order to prepare the reader ſor entering upon the particular ge of 
each country we deſcribe, to place before his eye a general view of the 
{iſtory of mankind, from the firſt ages of the world to the reformation 
in religion during the 16th century. By a hiſtory of the world, we do 
not mean A mere liſt of dates, which, when taken by itſelf, is a thing 
extremely inſignificant ; but an account of the moſt intereſting and im- 
zortant events which have happened among mankind ; with the cauſes 
which have produced, and the effects which have followed from them. 
This we judge to be a matter of high importance in itſelf, and indiſpen- 
fibly requiſite to the underſtanding of the preſent itate of commerce, go- 
vernment, arts, and manners, in any particular country; which may be 
called commercial and political geography, and which, undoubtedly, 
conflitutes the moſt uſeful branch of that ſcience. 

The great event of the creation of the world, before which there was 
neither matter nor form of any thing, is placed, according to the beit 
chronologers in the year before Chrifi 4004; and in the zioth year of 
what is called the Julian period, which hath been adopted by ſome chro- 
nologers and hiſtorians, but is of little real ſervice. The ſacred records 
have fully determined the queſtion, that the world was not eternal, and 
alſo aſcertained the time of its creation with great preciſion *. 

It appears in general, from the firſt chapters in Geneſis, that the 
world, before the flood, was extremely populous; that mankind had made 
conſiderable improvement in the arts, and were become extremely vi- 
cious, both in their ſentiments and manners. Their wickedneſs gave oc- 
<aſion to a memorable cataſtrophe, by which the whole hu- g. fore Chriſt 
man race, except Noah and his family, were ſwept from or 8 OS 
off the face of the earth. The deluge took place in the . 
1656th year of the world, and produced a very conſiderable change on 


the ſoil and atmoſphere of this globe, and gave them a form leſs friendly 


to the frame and texture of the human body. Hence the abridgment 
of the life of aan, and that formidable train of diſeaſes which hath ever 
lince made ſuch havock in the world. A curious part of hiſtory follows 
that of the deluge, the repeopling of the world, and the rifting of a 
new generation | Hi the ruins of the former. The memory of the 
three ſons of Noah, the firſt founders of nations, was long preſerved 
among their ſeveral deſcendants. . Japhet continued famous among the 
weſtern nations, under the celebrated name of Japetus; the Kebrews 
paid an equal veneration to Shem, who was the founder of their race ; 
and among the Egyptians, Ham, was long revered as a divinity, under 
the name of Jupiter-Hammon. It appears that hunting was the princi- 
pal occupation ſome centuries after the deluge. The world teemed with 
wild beaſts; and the great heroiſm of thoſe times conſiſted in deſtroying 
them. Hence Nimrod acquired immortal renown ; and by the admira- 
tion which his courage and dexterity univerſally excited, was en- B. C 
abled to acquire an authority over his fellow-creatures and to _* ©* 
; "KB . 2245 
tound at Babylon the firſt monarchy, whoſe origin is particularly 
mentioned in hiſtory. Not long after, the foundation of Nineveh was 
laid by Aſſur; in Egypt the four governments of Thebes, Theri, 
Memphis, and Tanis, began to aſſume ſome appearance of form aud 
regularity, That theſe events ſhould have happened ſo ſoon after the 


The Samaritan copy of the Bible makes the antediluvian period only 1307 vears, 
259 ſhort of the Hebrew Bible computation ; and the Septuag ent copy iwretches it to 
2202 ye*rs, which is 606 years exceeding it; but the Hebrew chrendlogy is generally 
acknowledged to be of ſuperior authority, ; 


deluge, 
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deluge, whatever ſurprize it may have occaſigned to the learned ſons 
centuries ago, need not in the ſmalleſt degree excite the wonder of the 
preſent age. We have ſeen, from many inftances, the powerful effects 
of the 1 of population, and how ſpeedily mankind increaſe, 
when the generative faculty lies under no reſtraint. The kingdoms of 
Mexico and Peru were incomparably more extenfive than thoſe of 
Babylon, Nineveh, and Egypt, during this early age; and yet theſe 
kingdoms are not ſuppoſed to have exiſted four centuries before the 
diſcovery of America by Columbus. As mankind continued to multiply 
on the earth, and to ſeparate from each other, the tradition concernin 
B. C the true God was obliterated or obſcured. This occaſioned the 
1 x 04 calling of Abraham to be the father of a choſen people. 
e From this period the hiſtory of ancient nations begins a little to 
expand itſelf; and we learn ſeveral particulars of very conſiderable im- 
rtance. 

Mankind had not long been united into ſocieties before they ſet them- 
ſelves to oppreſs and deſtroy one another. Chaderlaomer, king of the 
Elamites, or Perſians, was already become a robber and a conqueror. 
His force, however, muſt not have been very conſiderable, ſince, in one 
of theſe expeditions, Abraham, aſſiſted only by his houſhold, ſet upon 
him in his retreat, and, after a fierce engagement, recovered all the 
you that had been taken. Abraham was ſoon after obliged by a 

ine to leave Canaan, the country where God had commanded him to 
fettle, and to go into Egypt. This journey gives occaſion to Moſes to 
mention ſome particulars with regard to the Egyptians, and every ſtroke 
diſcovers the characters of an improved and powerful nation. The court 
of the Egyptian monarch is deſcribed in the moſt brilliant colours, 
He is ſurrounded with a crowd of courtiers, ſolely occupied in gratifying 
his paſſions. The particular governments into which this country was 
divided, are now united under one powerful prince; and Ham, who 
led the colony into Egypt, is become the founder of a mighty empire. 
We are not, however, to imagine, that all the laws which took place in 
Egypt, and which have been ſo juſtly admired for their wiſdom, were 
the work of this early age. Diodorus Siculus, a Greek writer, men- 
tions many ſucceflive princes, who laboured for their eſtabliſhment and 
perfection. But in the time of Jacob, two centuries after, the firſt prin- 
ciples of civil order and regular government ſeem to have been tolerably 
underſtood among the Egyptians. The country was divided into ſeveral 
diſtricts or ſeparate departments; councils, compoſed of experienced and 
ſelect perſons, were eſtabliſhed for the management of public affairs; 


. granaries for preſerving corn were ereed ; and, in fine, the Egyptians 


in this age enjoyed a commerce far from inconfiderable. Theſe facts, 
though of an ancient date, deſerve our particular attention. It is from 
the Egyptians, that many of the arts, both of elegance and utility, 
have been handed down in an uninterrupted chain to the modern nagons 
of Europe. The Egyptians communicated their arts to the Gretks; 
the Greeks taught the reac many improvements both in the arts of 
peace and war; and to the Romans, the preſent inhabitants of Europe 
are indebted for their civility and refinement. The kingdoms of Babylon 
and Nineveh remained ſeparate for ſeveral centuries ; but we know not 
even the names of the kings who governed them, unleſs it be Ninus, the 


ſucceſſor of Aſſur, who, fired with the ſpirit of conqueſt, extends the 


* According to Dr. Playfair's Chronological Tables, the birth of Aþraham is fixed 
at before Chriſt 2060, and his being called out of Urr, at 1986. 
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hounds of his kingdom, adds Babylon to his dominions, and lays the 
foundation of that monarchy, aſſiſted 4 his enterpriſing ſucceſſor Semi- 
ramis, which, under the name ofthe Aſſyrian empire, kept Afia under the 
yoke for many ages. | 1 " n 
Javan, fon o Japhet, and grand-ſon of Noah, is the ſtock from whom 
all the people known by the name of Greeks are deſcended. Javan eſta- 
liſhed himſelf in the iflands in the weſtern coaſt of Alia Minor, from 
whence it was impoſſible that ſome wanderers ſhould not paſs over into 
Europe. The kingdom of Sicyon near Corinth, founded by the Pelaſgi, 
is generally ſuppoſed to have commenced in the year before Chriſt 2099. 
To theſe firſt inhabitants ſucceed a colony from Egypt, who, about 20090 
years before the Chriſtian æra, penetrated into Greece, and, under the 
name of Titans, endeavoured to.eſtabliſh monarchy in this country, and 
to introduce into it the laws and civil policy of the Egyptians. But the 
empire 0* the Titans was ſoon diſſolved; and the ancient Greeks, who 
ſeem at this time to be as rude and barbarous as any people in the world, 
again fell back into their lawleſs and ſavage manner of life. Several 
colonies, however, ſoon after paſſed over from Aſia into Greece, and by 
remaining in that country, produced a more confiderabie alteration in the 

manners of its inhabitants. The moſt ancient of theſe. were the 
colonies of Inachus and Ogyges ; of whum the former ſettled in 15 
Argos and the latter in Attica. We know very little of Ogyges * 
or his ſucceſſors. Thoſe of Inachus endeavoured to unite the diſperſed 
and wandering Greeks; and their endeavours for this purpoſe were not 
altogether unſucceſsful. 
But the hiſtory of God's choſen people, the Iſraelites, is the only one 
with which we are much acquainted during thoſe ages. The train of 
curious events which occaſioned the ſettling of Jacob and his family 
in that part of Egypt, of which Tanis was the capital, are univerſally B. C 
known. That patriarch died, according to the Septuagint ver- 680. 
lion, 1794 years before Chriſt, but according to the Hebrew Chro- VWs 
nology, only 1689 years, and in the year of the World 2315, This is a 
remarkable æra with reſpect to the nations of heathen antiquity, and con- 
cludes that period of time which the Greeks conſidered as altogether un- 
known, and which they have greatly disfigured by their fabulous narra- 
ions. Let us regard this period then in another point of view, and conſider 
what we can learn from the ſacred writings, with reſpect to the arts, man- 
ncrs, and laws of ancient nations. 5175 N 3446 

[tis a common error among writers on this ſubject, to conſider all the 
nations of antiquity as being on the ſame footing with regard to thoſe 
matters. They find ſome nations extremely rude and barbarous, and 
nence they conclude, that all were in that ſituation. They diſcover 
others acquainted with many arts, and hence they infer the wiſdom 'of 
the firſt ages. There appears, however, to have been as much differ- 
ence between the inhabitants of the ancient world, in point of art and 
refinement, as between the civilized kingdoms of modern Europe and 
the Indians in America, or the Negroes on the coaſt of Africa. Noali 
was undoubtedly acquainted with all the arts of the antediluvian world : 
theſe he would communicate to his children, and they again would hand 
them down to their” poſterity. Thoſe nations, therefore, who ſettled 
neareſt the original ſeat of mankind, and who had the beſt opportunities 
to avail themſelves of the knowledge which their great anceſtor was poſ- 

ſeſſed of, early formed themſelves into regular ſocieties, and made con- 
derable improvements in the arts which are moſt ſubſervient to human 
life, Agriculture appears to have been known in the firſt ages of the 
[4 94+] D world. 
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| world. Noah cultivated the vine; in the time of Jacob, the fig: tret 
and the almond were well known in the land of Canaan; and the inſtru. 
ments of huſbandry, long before the diſcovery of them in Greece, are 
ö often mentioned in the ſacred writings. It is hardly to be ſuppoſed, that 
the ancient cities, both in Aſia and Egypt, whoſe foundation, as we have 
! already mentioned, aſcends to the remoteſt antiquity, could have been 
duilt, unleſs the culture of the ground had been practiſed at that time. 
Nations who live by hunting or paſturage only, lead a wandering life, 
and feldom fix their reſidence in cities. Commerce naturally follow; 
agriculture: and though we cannot trace the ſteps by which it was intro- 
duced among the ancient nations, we may, from detached paſſages in ſa- 
cred writ, afcertain the progreſs which had been made in it during the 
patriarchal times. We know from the hiſtory of civil ſociety, that the 
commercial intercourſe between men muſt be pretty conſiderable, before 
the metals came to be conſidered as the medium of trade; and yet this 
was the caſe even in the days of Abraham. It appears, however, from 
the relations which eſtabliſh this fact, that the uſe of money had not 
'been of ancient date; it had no-mark to aſcertain its weight or fine- 
neſs; and in a contract for a burying-place, in exchange for which 
Abraham gave filver, the metal is weighed in preſence of all the peo 
ple. But as commerce improved, and bargains of this fort became more 
| common, this practice was laid afide, and the quantity of | filver was af- 
certained by a particular mark, which ſaved the trouble of weighing it. 
But this does not appear to have taken place till the time of -Jacob; the 
ſecond from Abraham. The reflah, of which we read in his time, was 
a piece of money, ſtamped with the figure of the lamb, and of a preciſe 
and ſtated value. It appears from the hiſtory of Joſeph, that the com. 
merce between different nations was by this time regularly carried on. 
The Iſhmaelites and Midianites, who bought him of his. brethren, were 
travelling merchants, reſembling the modern caravans, Who carried ſpices, 
perfumes, and other rich commodities, from their own country. into 
Egypt. The fame obſervation may be made from the book of Job, who, 
according to the beſt writers, was a native of Arabia Felix, and alſo a con- 
temporary with Jacob. He ſpeaks of the roads of Thema and Saba, 
i. e. of the caravans which ſet out from thoſe cities of Arabia. If we 
reflect, that the commodities of this country were rather the luxuriesthan 
the conveniences of life, we ſhall have reaſon to conclude, that the 
countries into which they were ſent for ſale, and particularly Egypt, 
were conſiderably improved in arts and refinement :: for people do not 
think of luxuries, until the uſeful arts have made high advancement among 
them. | 
In ſpeaking of commerce, we oughtcarefully to diſtinguiſh between the 
ſpecies of it, which is carried on by land or inland commerce, and that 
which is carried on by fea; which laſt kind of traffic is both later in its 
origin, and flower in its progreſs. Had the defcendants of Noah been left 
to their own ingenuity, and received no tincture of the antediluvian know- 
ledge from their wiſe anceſtors, it is improbable that they ſhould have ven- 
tured on navigating the open ſeas ſo ſoon as we find they did. That branch 
of his poſterity, who ſettled on the coaſts of Paleſtine, were the firſt people 
of the world among whom navigation was made ſubſervient to-commerce: 
they were diſtinguiſhed by a word, which in the Hebrew tongue ſignthies 
merchants, and are the ſame nation afterwards known to the Greeks by the 
name of Pheœnicians. Inhabiting a barren and ungrateful ſoil, they ſet 
themſelves to better their fituation by cultivating the arts. Commerce was 
their capital object: and with all the writers of pagan antiquity, they * 
| 0 
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tr the Inventors of whatever is ſubſetvient to it. At the time of Abraham 


they were regarded as a powerful nation; their maritimg commerce is 


lieve Herodotus in a matter of ſuch remote antiquity; the Pheenicians had 
by this time navigated the coaſts of Greece, and carried off the daughter 
t Inachus:. 
8 The arts of agriculture, commerct, and navigation, ſuppoſe the know- 
ledge of ſeveral others; aſtronomy, for inſtance, or a knowledge of the 
ſituation and revolutions of the heavenly bodies, is neceſſary both to agri- 
culture and navigation; that of working metals, to commerce; and ſo of 
other arts. In fact, we find that before the death of Jacob, ſeveral nations 
were ſo well acquainted with the revolutions of the moon, as to meaſure 
by them the duration of their year. It had been an univerſal cuſtom among 
all the nations of antiquity, as well as the Jews, to divide time in the por- 
tion of a week, or ſeven days : this undoubtedly aroſe from the tradition 
with regard to the origin of the world. It was natural for thoſe nations 
who led a paſtoral life, or who lived under a ſerene ſky, to obſerve that 
the various appearances of the moon were completed nearly in four weeks; 
hence the diviſion of a month. Thoſe people again who lived by agricul- 
ture, and who had pron among them the dvi 
naturally remark, that twelve ot theſe brought back the ſame temperature 
of the air, or the ſame. ſeaſons ; hence the origin of what is called the lunar 
year, which has every where taken place in the infancy of ſcience. This, 
together with the obſervation of the fixed ſtars, which, as we learn 
from the book of Job, muſt have been very ancient, naturally paved the 
way for the diſcovery of the /o/ar year, which at that time would be 
thought an immenſe improvement in aſtronomy. But with regard to 
thoſe branches of knowledge which we have mentioned, it is to be re- 
membered, that they were peculiar to the Egyptians, and a few na- 
tions of Aſia. Europe offers a frightful ſpectacle during this period. 
Who could believe that the -Greeks, who in later ages became the pat- 
terns of politeneſs and every. elegant art, were deſcended from a ſavage 
race of men, traveriting the woods and wilds, inhabiting the rocks and 
2averns, a wretched prey to wild animals, and ſometimes to one another ? 
This, however, is no more than what was to be expected. Thoſe deſcend- 
ants of Noah, who had removed to a great diſtance from the plains of 


_ Shinar, loſt all connection with the civilized part of mankind. Their 


poſterity became {till more ignorant; and the human mind was at length 
ſunk into an abyſs of miſery and wretchedneſfs. 

We might naturally expect, that from the death of Jacob, and as we 
advance forward in time, the hiſtory of the great empires of Egypt and 


on of the month, would 


* 


Aſſyria would emerge from their obſcurity. This, however, is far rom be- 


ing the caſe: we only get a glimpſe of them, and they diſappear 
entirely for many hy After the reigh of Ninias, — 1 . : 
ed 5emiramis and Ninus in the Aſſyrian throne, we find an *9 5. 
aſtoniſhing blank in the biſtory of this empire, for no leſs than eight hun- 
dred years. The filence of ancient hiſtory. on this ſubject is commonl 


attributed to the ſoftneſs and effeminacy of the ſucceſſors of Ninus, whoſe 


lives a $ordedno events worthy of narration. Wars and commotions are the 
great themes of the hiſtorian, while the gentle and happy reigns of wiſe 
princes paſs unobſerved and unrecrded. Seſoſtris, a prince of wonderful 
abilities, is ſuppoſed to have mounted the throne of Egypt, after Ameno- 
phis, who was ſwallowed up in the Red Sea about the year before Chriſt 
1492 ; by his aſſiduity and attention, the civil and military eſtabliſhments of 
the Egyptians received very conſiderable 1 Egypt, in n 
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of Seſoſtris, and his immediate ſucceſſors, was, in all probability, the moſt 
powerful kingdom upon earth, and, according to the beſt calculation, is ſup. 
7 55 to have contained twenty-ſeven millions of inhabitants. But ancient 
iiſtory often excites, without gratifying our curioſity; for, from the reign 
of Seſoſtris to that of Bocchoris, in the year before Chriſt 178, we have 
little knowledge of even the names of the intermediate princes. If we judge, 
however, from collateral circumſtances, the country muſt ſtill have con- 
tinued in a very flouriſhing condition ; for Egypt continued to pour forth 


B. C. ber golonies into diſtant nations. Athens, that ſeat of learning and 


1566 politeneſs, that ſchool for all who aſpire after wiſdom, owes its 
50. foundation to Cecrops, who landed in Greece with an Egyptian 
colony, and endeavoured to civilize the rough manners of the original in. 
habitants. From the inſtitutions which Cecrops eſtabliſhed among the 
Athenians, it is eaſy to infer in what ſituations they mult have lived before 
his arrival. The laws of marriage, which few nations are ſo barharous as to 
be altogether unacquainted with, were not known in Greece. Mankind, 
likethe beaſtsof the field, were propagated by accidental rencounters, and 
withlittle knowledgeof thoſe to whom they owed their generation. Cranaus, 
B. C. Whoſucceeded Cecrops in the kingdom of Attica, purſued the ſame 
„ beneficial plan, and endeavoured, by wile inſtitutions, to bridle the 
keen paſſions of a rude people. | a 
Whilſt theſe princes uſed their endeavours for civilizing this corner of 
Greece, the other kingdoms, into which this country, by the natural 
boundaries of rocks, mountains, and rivers, is divided, and which had 
g. C. been already peopled by colonies from Egypt and the Eaſt, began 
1406 to aſfume ſome appearance of form and regularity. This engaged 
Amphictyon, one of thoſe uncommon geniuſes who appear in the 
world, for the benefit of the age i which they hve, and the admiration of 
poſterity, to think of ſome expedient by which he might umte in one plan 
of politics the ſeveral independent kingdoms of Greece, and thereby deliver 
them from thoſe inteſtine diviſions, which muft render them a prey to one 
another, or to the firſt enemy who might think proper to invade them. 
The ſe refleftions he communicated to the kings, or leaders of the different 
territories; and by his eloquence and addreſs engaged twelve cities to unite 
together for their mutual preſervation, - Two Feputics from each of theſe 
cities aſſembled twice a year at Thermopylæ, and formed what, after the 


1506. 


name of its founder, was called the Amphictyonic council. In this aſſem- 


bly, whatever related to the general intereſt of the confederacy, was dit- 


| cuſſed and finally determined. Amphictyon likewife, ſenſible that thoſe 


political connections are the moſt laſting which are ſtrengthened by reli- 
gion, committed to the Amphictyons the care of the temple at Delphi, and 
of theriches which, from the dedications of thoſe who conſulted the oracle, 
had been amaſſed in it. This aſſembly, con'tituted on ſuch ſolid founda- 
tions, was the great ſpring of action in Greece, while that country preſerv- 
ed its independence; and, by the union whichit inſpired among the Greeks, 


enabled them to defend their liberties againſt all the force of the Perſian 
empire. Conſidering the eircumſtances of the age in which it was inſtituted, 


the Am'-niftyonic council is perhaps the moſt remarkable political efta- 


bliſhment which ever took place among mankind. .. In the year before 


Chriſt 1322, the Iſthmian games were inſtituted at Corinth; and in 1303 
the famous Olympic games by Pelops; which games, together with the 
Pythian, and Nemean, have been rendered immortal by the genius of Pindar. 

The Greek ſtates, who formerly had no connection with one another, 


except by mutual inroads and hoſtilities, md”. or to act with concert, and 
to undertake diſtant expeditions for the general 


| intereſt of the community. 
The firſt of thece was the obicure expedition ofthe Argonauts, in which all 
| ; reger 
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Greece appears to have been concerned. The object of the Argonauts 
was to open the commerce of the Euxine ſea, and to eſtabliſh colo- C 
nies in x 9 adjacent country of Colchis. The ſhip 1 75 which was , 
the admiral of the fleet, is the only one particularly taken notice of; | 
though we I8arn from Homer and other ancient writers, that ſeveral fail 
were employed in this expedition The fleet of the Argonauts was, from 
the ignorance of thoſe who conducted it, long toſſed about on different 
coaſts. The rocks, at ſome diſtance, from the mouth of the Euxine ſea, 
occaſioned great labour: they ſent forward a light veſſel, which paſſed 
through, but returned with the loſs of her rudder, This is expreſſed in 
the fabulous language of antiquity, by their ſending out a bird which re- 
turned with the loſs of its tail, and may give us an idea of the allegorical 
obſcurity in which the other events of this expedition are involved. The 
fleet, however, at length arrived at Eon, the capital of Colchis, after per- 
forming a voyage, which, confidering the mean condition of the naval art 
during this age, was not leſs conſiderable than the circumnavi gation of the 
world by our modern diſcoverers. From this expedition to that B. C 
againſt Troy, which was undertaken to recover the fair Helena, a 1. 
. a ; 4. 
queen of Sparta, who had been carried off by Paris, ſon of the 
Trojan king, the Greeks muſt have made a wonderful progreſs in power 
and opulence: no leſs than twelve hundred veſſels were employed in this 
voyage, each of which, at a medium, contained upwards of a hundred men. 
Theſe veſſels, however, were but half-decked; and it does not appear that 
iron entered at all into their conſtruction. If we add to theſe circam- 
ſtances, that the Greeks had not the uſe of the ſaw, an inſtrument ſo 
neceſſary to the carpenter, a modern mult form but a mean notion of the 
ſtrength or elegance of this fleet. 1 
Having thus conſidered the ſtate of Greece as a whole, let us examine 
the circuniſtances of the particular countries into Which it was divided. 
This is of great importance to qur preſent undertaking, becauſe it is in this 
country only that we can trace the origin and progreſs of government, 
arts, and manners, which compoſe ſo great a part of our preſent work. 
There appears originally to have been a very remarkable reſemblance be- 
tween the political ſituation of the diſterent Kingdoms of Greece. They were 
governed ach by a king, or rather by a chieftain, who was their leader 
in time of war, their judge intime of peace, and who preſided in the admi- 
niſtration of their religious ceremonies. This prince, however, was far 
from being abſolute. In each ſociety there were a number of other leaders, 
whoſe influence over their particular clans, or tribes, was not leſs conſider- 
able than that of the king over his immediate followers. Theſe captains 
were often at war with one another, and ſometimes with their, fovereign. 
duch a ſituation was, in all reſpects, extremely unfavourable : each parti- 


1263. 


cular ſtate was, in miniature, what the whole country had been belore the 
time of Amphictyon. They required the hand of another delicate painter 
to ſhade the oppoſitecolours, and to enable them to produce ane powerful 
effect. The hiſtory of Athens atfordsus an example of the manner in which 
tele ſtates, that, for want of union, were weak and inſignificant, became, 
by being cemented together, important and powerful. Theſeus, king of 
-\ttica, about the year before Chriſt 1234, had acquired great reputation 
by tus exploits of valour and ability. He ſaw the inconveniences to which 
| country, from being divided into twelve diſtricts, was expoſed; and he 
(oncetved, that by means of the influence which his perſonal character, 
united to the royal authority with which he was inveſted, had univerſally 
rocured him, he might be able to remove them. For this purpoſe he 
mndeavoured to maintain, and even to increaſe, his popularity among the 
tauts aud artiſans; he detached, as much as poſſible, the different tribes 
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from theleaders who commanded them; he aboliſhed the courts which hag 
been eſtabliſhed in different parts of Attica, and appointed one council. 
hall common to all the Athenians. Theſeus, however, did not truſt ſolely 
to the force of political regulations. He called to his aid all the power 
of religious prejudices; by eſtabliſhing common rites of religion to be 
rformed in Athens, and by inviting thicher ſtrangers from all quarters 

y the proſpect of protection and privileges, he raifed this city from an 


 Inconſfiderable village to a powerful metropolis. The ſplendor of Athens 


and of Theſeus now totally eclipſed that of the other villages and their 
particular leaders. All the power of the ſtate was united in one city, and 
under one ſovereign. The petty chieftains, who had formerly occaſioned 
ſo much confuſion, by being diveſted of all influence and conſideration, 
became humble and ſubmiſſive; and Attica remained under the peaceable 
government of a monarch. 

' This is a rude ſketch of the origin of the firſt monarchy of which we 
have a diſtin& account, and may, without much variation, be applied to 
the other ſtates of Greece. This country, however, was not deſtined to 
continue. long under the government of «kings. A new influence aroſe, 
which in a ſhort time proved too powerful both for the king and the no- 
bles. Theſeus had divided the Athenians into three diſtin& claſſes; the 
nobles, the artiſans, and the huſbandmen. In order to abridge the exor- 
bitant power of the nobles, he had beſtowed many privileges on the two: 
other ranks of perſons. This plan of politics was followed by his ſuc. 
ceſſors; and the lower ranks of the Athenians, partly from the countenance 


of their ſovereign, and partly from the progreſs of arts and manufactures, 


which gave them an opportunity of acquiring property, became conſider. 
able and independent. Theſe circumitihces was attended wita azemark- 
able effet, Upon the death of Codrus, a prince of great merit, in the 
year B. C. 1070, the Athenians became weary of the regal authority, 
under pretence of finding no one worthy of filling the throne of that mo. 
narch, who had devoted himſelf to death for the ſafety of his people, abo- 


| liſhed the regal power, and proclaimed that none but Jupiter ſhould be king 


of Athens. This revolution in favour of liberty was ſo much the more re- 
B. C. markable, as it happened ſoon after that the Jews became unwilling 
1oos to remain under the government of the true God, and defired a 
995. mortal ſoverei n, that they might be like unto other nations. 
The government of Thebes, another of the Grecian ſtates, much about 


- the ſame time, aſſumed the republican form. Near a century before the 


Trojan war, Cadmus, with a colony from Phœnicia, had founded this city, 
which from that time had been governed by kings. But the laſt ſovereign 
being overcome in ſingle combat, by a neighbouring prince, the 'Thebans 
aboliſhed the regal power. Till the days however of Pelopidas and Epa- 
minondas, a period of feven hundred years, the Thebans performed no- 
thing worthy of the republican ſpirit. Other cities of Greece, after the 
examples of Thebes and Athens, erected themſelves into republics. But 
the revolutions of- Athens and Sparta, two rival ſtates, which, by means 
of the ſuperiority they acquired, gave the tone to the manners, genius, 
and politics of the Greeks, deſerve our particular attention. e have 
ſeen a tender ſhoot of liberty ſpring up in the city of Athens, upon the 
deceaſe of Codrus, its laſt ſovereign. This ſhoot gradually improved 
into a vigorous plant; and it cannot but be pleaſant to obſerve its pro · 
greſs. he Atlienians, by aboliſhing the name of king, did not entirely 
B. C ſubvert the regal authority: they eſtabliſhed a perpetual magiſtrate, 
who, under the namg of Archon, was inveſted with almoſt the ſame 
9. rights which their kings had enjoyed. The Athenians, in time, be- 
came ſenſible, that the archonic office was too lively an image of N 
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* 
cor à free Rate. After it had continued, therefore, three hundred and thirty- 
one years in the family of Codrus, they endeavoured to leſſen its dignity, 
not by abridging its power, but by ſhortening its duration. The firſt 
period aſſigned for the continuance of the archenſhip in the ſame hands, 
was three years. But the deſire of the Athenians.for a more perfect ſyſ- 


tem of freedom than had hitherto been eſtabliſhed, increaſed in | ang B. C 
portion to the liberty they enjoyed. They again called out for a 67. 
freſh reduction of the power of their archons; and it was at length 4+ 


determined that nine annual magiſtrates ſhould he appointed for this of- 
ace. Theſe magiſtrates were not only.choſen by the people, but account- 
able to them for their conduct at the expiration of their office. Theſe 
alterations were too violent not to be attended with ſome dangerous can- 
{equences. The Athenians, intoxicated with their freedom, broke out 
jnto the moſt unruly and licentious behaviour. No written laws had been 
as yet enacted in Athens, and it was hardly poſhble that the ancient cuſ- 
toms of the realm, which were naturally ſuppoſed to bein part aboliſhed- 
by the ſucceſſive changes in the government, ſhonld ſufficiently reſtrain 
the tumultuary'tpirits of the Athenians in the firſt flutter of their indepen- 
dence. This engaged the wiſer part af the ſtate, who began to prefer 
any ſyſtem of. government to their preſent anarchy and contuſion, to caſt 
their eyes on Draco, a man of an auſtere but virtuous ee as the 
ftteſt perſon for compoling æ ſy ſtem of law, to bridle the furious and un- 
ruly manners of their countrymen. Draco undertegk.the office about the 
year 628, but executed it with ſo much rigour, that in the words of an 
ancient hiſtorian, “ His laws-were written with blood, and not with ink.“ 
Death was the indiſcriminate puniſhment of every offence, and the laws 
ot Draco were found to be a remedy worſe than the diſeaſe. Affairs 
again returned into confuſion and diſorder, and remained ſo till-the time 
. Solon, who died in the year before Chriſt 549. The gentle manners, 
diſintereſted virtue, and wiſdom more than human, by which this ſage 
was diſtinguiſhed, pointed him out, as the only character adapted to the 
moſt important of all offices, the giving laws to a free people. Solon, 
though this employment was aſſigned him by the unanimous voice of his 
country, long deliberated whether he ſhould undertake it. At length, 
however, the matives of public utility overcame ail conſiderations of pri- 
vate eaſe, ſafety, and reputation, and determined him to enter an ocean 
pregnant with a thouſand dangers. The firſt ſtep of his legiſlation was 
to aboliſh all the laws of Draco, excepting thoſe relative to murder. The 
puniſhment of this crime could not be too great; but to conſider other 
offences as equally criminal, was to confound i notions of right and 
wrong, and to render the law ineffectual by means of its ſeverity. Solon 
next proceeded to new mode! the political law: his eſtabliſhments on this 
head remained among the Athenians, while they preſerved their liberties. 
He ſeems to have ſet out with this principle, that.a perfe& republic, in 
"vhich cach citizen ſhould have an equal political importance, was a ſyſtem 
of government, beautiful indeed in theory, but not reducible to practice. 
He divided the citizeus therefore. into four claſſes, according to the wealth 
wich they poſſeſſed, and the pooreſt cla; he rendered altogether incapa- 
ble of any public office. $, | 
They had a voice, however, in the general council of the nation, in which 
all matters of principal concern were. determined in the laſt reſort. But 
Jeſt this aſſembly, which was compoſed of all the citizens, ſhould, in the 
words of Plutarch, like a-ſhip with too many fails, be expoſed to the guſt 
ol folly, tumult, and diſorder, he:-provided for its ſafety by the two anchors 
ot the. Senate and ;Areapagus. The firſt of theſe courts conſiſted of four 
4 hundred 
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hundred perſons, A. hundred of each tribe of the Athenians, who pre. 
pared all important bills that came before the aſſembly of the people; the 


ſecond, though but a court of juſtice ; gained a prodigious afcendency in 
the republic, by the wiſdom and gravity of its members, who were not 


' Choſen, but after the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny and the moſt ſerious deliberation. 


Such was the ſyſtem of government eſtabliſhed by Solon, which, the 


nearer we examine it, will afford the more matter for our admiration. 


Upon, the ſame plan moſt of the other ancient republics were eſtabliſhed, 
To inſiſt on all of them, therefore, would be neither entertaining nor 


inſtructive. But the government af Sparta, or Lacedæmon, had ſome. 
thing in it ſo peculiar, t at the great lines of it at leaſt, ought not to 


be omitted even in a delineation of this ſort, Sparta, like the other ſtate; 
of Greece, was originally divided into a number of petty principalities, 


of which each was under the juriſdiction of its own immediate chieftain, 


Lelex is ſaid to be the firſt king, about the year B. C. 1516. At length, 
B. C. the two brothers, Euril henes and Procles, getting poſſeſſion of 
this country, became conjunct in the royalty; and, what is ex. 
tremely ſingular, their poſterity, in the direct line, continued to rule 
conjunctly for nine hundred years, ending with Cleomenes, anno 220 be- 
fore the Chriſtian æra. The Spartan government, however, did not take 
B. C. that ſingular form which renders it fo remarkable, until the time of 
9g, Lycurgus, the celebrated legiſlator. The plan of policy deviſed 

+ bv Lycurgus, agreed with that already deſcribed in comprehending 
a ſenate and aſfenibly of the people, and in general all thoſe eſtabliſhments 
which are deemed moſt requiſite tor the ſecurity of political independence. 
It differed from that of Athens, and indeed from all other governments, 
in having two kings, whoſe office was hereditary, though their power was 
ſufficiently circumſcribed by proper checks and reſtraints. But the great 
charatteriſtic of the Spartan conſtitution aroſe from this, that, in all laws, 
Lycurzus had at leaſt as much reſpett to war as to political liberty. With 
this view, all ſorts of luxury, al: arts of elegance or entertaiament, every 
thing, in ſhort, which had the ſmalleſt tendency to ſoften the minds of the 
Spartans, was abſolutely proſcribed. They were forbidden the uſe of 
money, they lived at public tables on the coarſeſt fare, the younger were 
taught to pay the utmoſt reverence to the more advanced in years, and all 
ranks capable to bear arms, were daily accuſtomed to the moſt painful 
exerciſes, To the Spartans alone, war was a relaxation rather than a hard- 
thip, and they behaved in it with a ſpirit of which hardly any but a Spartan 


1102. 


Could even form a con sption. ' 


cer | 
in order to ſee the che of theſe principles, and to connect under one 
poipt of view the hiſtory of the different quarters of the globe, we muſt 
now caſt our eyes on Aſia, and obſerve the events which happened in thoſe 
B. C. great empires, of which we have ſo long loſt fight. We have al- 
4% ready mentioned in what obſcurity the hiſtory of Egypt is involved, 
until the reign of Bocchoris. From this period to the diſſolution of 
their government by Cambyſes of Perſia, in the year B. C. 524, the Egyp- 
tians are more celebrated for the wiſdom of their laws, and political in- 
itiutions, than for the power of their arms. Several of theſe ſeein to have 
b-en diftated by the true ſpirit of civil wiſdom, and were admirably calcu- 
lated for preſerving order and good government in an extenſive kingdom. 
The great empire of Afſyria iewiſe, which had ſo long diſappeared, be- 
comes again an object of attention, and aitords the firſt inſtance we meet 
th ia hiſtory, of a kingdom which fell aſunder by its own weight, and 


+ 
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the efleminate weakneſs of its ſovereigns. Sardanapalus, the laſt emperor 


of Aflyria, negicetng the adminiftration of affairs, and ſhutting himſelf 


* 
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up in his palace with his women and eunuchs, fell into contempt with his 
ſubjects. The governors of his provinces, to whom, like a weak and in- 
dolent prince, he had entirely committed the command of his armies, did 
not fail to lay hold of this opportunity of raiſing their own fortune on the 
ruins of their maſter's power. Arbaces, governor of Media, and Beleſis 

overnor of Babylon, conſpire againſt their ſovereign, ſet fire to his capital, 
in which Sardanapalus periſhed, B. C. 820, and divide between them his 
extenſive dominions. Theſe two Kingdoms, ſometimes united under one 
prince, and ſometimes governed each bya particular ſovereign, maintained 
the chief ſway of Afia for many years. Phul revived the kingdom of 


Aſſyria, anno B. C. 777, and Shalmaneſer, one of his ſucceſſors, put an 


end to the kingdom of Iſrael, and carried the ten Tribes captive into 


Aſſyria and Media, B. C. 721. Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon alſo, 


in the year B. C. 587, overturned the kingdom of Judah, which had 
continued in the family of David from the year i055, and maſtered all 


the countries around him. But in the year 538, Cyrus the Great took 
Babylon, and reduced this quarter of the world under the Perſian C. 


yoke. The manners of this people as brave, hardy, and indepen- 1 
dent, as well as the government of Cyrus, in all its various depart- 538. 
ments, are elegantly deſcribed by Xenophon, a Grecian philoſopher and 
hiſtorian. It is not neceſſary, however, that we ſhould enter on the ſame 
detail upon this ſubject, as with regard to the affairs of the Greeks. We 
have, in modern times, ſufficient examples of monarchical governments: 
but how few are our republics: But the zra.of Cyrus is in one reſpect ex- 
tremely remarkable, beſides delivering the Jews from their captivity, he- 
cauſe, with it the hiſtory of the great nations of antiquity, which has 
hitherto engaged our attention, may be ſuppoſed to finiſh. Let us con- 
ſider then the genius of the Afyrians, Babylonians, and Egyptians, 
in arts and ſciences; and if poſnble, diſcover what progreſs they had 
made in thoſe acquirements which are moſt ſubſervient to the intereſts of 
ſociety. p 4 
The taſte for the great and magnificent, ſeems to have been the pre- 


vailing character of theſe nations; and they principally diſplayed it in 


their works of architecture. There are no veſtiges, however, now re- 
maining, which confirm the teſtimony of ancient writers, with regard to 


the great works which adorned Babylon and Nineveh: neither is it clearly 


determined in what year they were begun or finiſhed, - There are three 
pyramids, ſtupendous fabrics, ſtill remaining in Egypt, at ſome leagues 
diſtance from Cairo, and about nine miles from the Nile, which are 50 p- 
poſed to have been the burying places of the ancient Egyptian kings. The 
largeſt is five hundred feet in height, and each fide of tnebaſe fix hundred 
and ninety-three feet in length. The apex is 13 feet ſquare. The ſecond 
ſtands on as much ground as the firſt, but is 40 feet lower. It was a ſuper- 
ſtition among this people, den ved from the earlieſt times, that even after 


deuten the ſoul continued in the body as long as it remained uncorrupted. 


Hence proceeded. the cuſtom of embalming, or of throwing into the dead 
body ſuch vegetables as experience had diſcovered to be the greateſt pre- 
lervatives againſt putrefaction. The pyramids were erected with the 2:67 
Wenn In them the bodies of the Egyptian kings were concealed, This 
expedient, together with embalming, as theſe ſuperſtitious monarchs con- 
cerved, wouldinevitably ſecure a ſale and comfortable retreat for their ſouls 
ater death. From what we read of the walls of Babylon, the temple of 


} * * 1 " 
Belus, and other works of the. Eaſt, and from what travellers have 


recorded of the pyramids, it appears that they were really ſuperb and 
magnificent ſtructures, but totaliy void of elegance. The orders of ar- 
1 * f chitecture 
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chĩtecture were not yet known, nor even the conſtructing of vanits, 
The arts in which theſe nations, next to architecture, principally ex. 
celled, were ſculpture and embroidery, As to the ſciences, they had alj 
along continued to beſtow their principal attention on aſtronomy. It does 
not appear, however, that they made great progreſs in explaining the 
caufes of the phenomena of the univerſe, or indeed in any ſpecies of ra- 
tional and ſound philoſophy. To demonſtrate this to an intelligent reader, 
It is {uthcient to obſerve, that according to the teſtimony of ſacred and 
profane writers, the abſurd reveries of magic and aſtrology, which al. 


ways decreaſe in proportion to the advancement of true ſcience, were 


in high eſteem among them, during the lateſt period of their govern. 
ment. The countrics:which they occupied were extremely fruitful, and 
aforded without r all the neceſſaries, and even luxuries of life. 
They had long been accuſtomed to a civilifed and poliſhed life in great 
cities. Theſe circumſtances had tainted their manners with effeminacy 
and corruption, and rendered them an eaſy prey to the Perſians, a nation 


Juſt emerging from barbariſm, and of conſequence brave and warlike. 


This was ſtill more eaſy in the infancy of the military art: when ſtrength 
and courage were the only circumſtances which gave the advantage to one 


nation over another; when, properly denke there were no fortified 


places, which in modern times have been diſcovered to be ſo uſeful in 
ſtopping the progreſs of a victorious enemy; and when the event of a. 
battle commonly decided the fate of an empire. But we muſt now turn 
our attention to other objects. | 

The hiſtory of Perſia, after the reign of Cyrus, who died in the year 
B. C. 529, offers little, conſidered in itſelf, that merits our regard; but 
when combined with that of Greece, it becomes particularly intereſting. 
"The monarchs, who ſucceeded Cyrus, gave an opportunity to the Greeks 
to exerciſe thoſe virtues which the freedom of their government had: 
created and confirmed. Sparta remained under the influence of Lycurgus's 
inſtitutions : Athens had juſt recovered from the tyranny of the Piſiſtra- 
tide, a family who had tramp ied on the laws of Solon, and uſurped the 
B. C. ſupreme power. Such was their ſituation, when the luſt of univer- 
* ſal empire, which ſeldom fails to torment the breaſt of tyrants, led 
504. Darius (at the inſtigation of Hippias, who had been expelled from 
Athens, and on account of the Athemians burning the city of Sardis), to 
{end forth his numerous armies into Greece. But the Perſians were no 
Tonger thoſe invincible ſoldiers, who, under Cyrus, had conquered Aſia. 
Their minds were enervated by luxury and ſervitude. Athens, on the 
contrary, teemed with great men, whoſe minds were nobly animated by 
B. C. the late recovery of their freedom. Miltiades, in the plains of 
I Marathon, with tenthouſand Athenians, overcame the Perſian army 
400. of a hundred thouſand foot, and ten thouſand cavalry, His 
countrymen, Themiſtoctes and Ariftides, the firſt celebrated for his abili- 
ties, the ſecond for his virtue, gained the next honours to the general, 
It does not fall within our plan to mention the event of this war, 
which, as the nobleſt monument of virtue over force, pf courage över 
mumbers, of liberty over ſervitude, deſerve to be read at length in ancient 

writers. | : if 
B. C. Xerxes, the ſon of Darius, came in perſon into Greece, with an 
48 immenſe army, which, according to Herodotus, amounted to two 
| millions and one hundred thouſand men. This account has been 
juſtly conſidered by ſome ingenious modern writers, as incredible. The 
truth cannotnow be aſcertained; but that the army of Xerxes was extremely 
numerous, is the moſt probable, from the great extent of his 2 and 
| rom 
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from the abſurd” practice of the Eaſtern nations of encumbering their 
camp with a ſuperfluous multitude. Whatever the numbers of his ar 

were, be was every where defeated, by ſea and land, and eſcaped to Afia 
in a fiſhing-boat. Such was the ſpirit of the Greeks, and ſo well did they 
know that 4 wanting virtue, life is pain and woe; that wanting liberty, 
« even virtue mourns, and looks around for happineſs in vain.” But 
though the Perſian war concluded gloriouſly for the Greeks, it is in a 


great meaſure, to this war, that the ſubſequent misfortunes of that nation 


are to be attributed. It was not the battles in which they ſuffered: the 
loſs of ſo many brave men, but thoſe in which they acquired [ug warns 
of Perſian gold; it was nottheir enduring ſo many hardſhips in the courſe 


of che war, but their connexions with the Perſians after the concluſion of 


it, which ſubverted the Grecian eſtabliſhments, and ruined the moſt vir- 
tuous confederacy that ever exiſted upon earth. The Greeks: became 
haughty after their victories; delivered from.the common enemy, they 
began to quarrel with one another; their quarrels were fomented by Per. 
ſian gold, of which they had acquired enough to make them de- B. C 

ſirous of more. Hence proceeded the famous Peloponneſian war, 
in which the Athenians and Lacedæmonians acted as principals, and #35** 
drew after them the other ſtates of Greece. They continued to weaken 
themſelves by theſe inteſtine diviſions, till Philip, king of Macedon, (a 
country till this time little known, but which, by the active and crafty 
genius of this prince, became important and powerful), rendered himſelf 


the abſolute maſter of Greece, by the battle of Cheronza, But this C. 


conqueſt is one of the firſt we meet with in hiſtory which did not 8 
depend on the event of a battle. Philip had laid his ſcheme ſo 338. 
deeply, and by bribery, promiſes, and intrigues, gained over ſuch a number 
of conſiderable perſons in the ſeveral ſtates of Greece to his intereſt, that 
another day would have put in his poſſeſſion what Cheronæa had denied 
him. The Greeks had loſt that virtue which was the baſis of their con- 
federacy. Their popular governments ſerved only to give a ſanction to 
their as and corruption. The principal orators, in moſt of 


their ſtates, were bribed in the ſervice of Philip ; and all the eloquence, 


of a Demoſthenes, aſliſted by truth and virtue, was unequal to the mean, 
but more ſeductive arts of his opponents, who, by flattering the people, 
uſed the ſureſt method of winning their affections. 


Phillip had propoſed to extend the boundaries of his empire beyond the 


narrow limits of Greece. But he did not long ſurvive the battle of Che. 
ronæa. Upon his deceaſe, his ſon Alexander was choſen general againſt 
tne Perſians, by all the Grecian ſtates, exceptthe Athenians and The- g C 

bans. Theſe made a feeble effort for expiring liberty; but they „ 
were obliged to yield to ſuperior force. Secure on;the fide of 334. 
Greece, Alexander ſet out on his Perſian expedition, at the head of 
thirty thouſand foot, and five thouſand horſe. The ſucceſs of this army 
in conquering the whole force of Darius, in three pitched battles, in 
over-running and ſubduing- not only the countries then known to the 
Greeks, but many parts of India, the very names of which had never 


reached an European ear, has been deſcribed by many authors, both an- 


cient and modern, and conſtitutes a ſingular part of the hiſtory of the 

world. Soon after this rapid career of vid 2 ſucceſs, Alex- . 
ander died at Babylon. His captains, after facrifiging all his fa- 32 3s 
mily to their ambition, divided among them his dominions. This gives 
riſe to a number of æras and events too complicated for our preſent pur- 


Poſe, and even too unintereſting. After conſidering therefore the ſtate of 


arts and ſciences in Greece, we ſhall paſs over to the Roman affairs, where 
the hiſtorical deduction is more fimple, and alſa more important. 


The 
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The bare names of illuſtrious men who flouriſhed in Greece from the 
time of Cyrus to that of Alexander, would fill a large volume. During 


this period, all the arts were carried to the higheſt pitch of perfection; 


and the improvements we have hitherto mentioned, were but the dawn. 
mags of this glorious day. Though the eaſtern nations had raiſed mag. 
niſicent and ſtupendous ſtructures, the Greeks were the firſt people in the 
world, who, in their works of architecture, added beauty to magnificence, 
and elegance to grandeur. The temples of Jupiter Olympus, and the 
Epheſian Diana, are the firſt monuments” of good taſte. They were 
erected by the Grecian colonies, who ſettled in Aſia Minor, before the 
reign of Cyrus. Phidias the Athenian, who died in the year B. C. 432, 
is the firſt ſculptor whoſe works have been immortal. Zeuxis, Parrhafins, 
and T'imantheus, during the ſame age, firſt diſcovered the power of the 
= il, and all the magic of painting, Compoſition: in all its various 
rail hes, reached a degree of perfection in the Greek language, of which 
a modern reader can 2 form an idea. After Heſiod and Homer, 
who flouriſhed 1000 years before the Chriſtian era, the tragic poets, A. 
chylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, were the firſt confiderable improvers of 
poetry. Herodotus gave ſimplicity and elegance to profaic writing. Iſo- 
crates gave it cadence and harmony, but it was left to Thucydides and 
Demoſthenes to diſcover the full force of the Greek tongue. It was not, 
however, in the finer arts alone that the Greeks excelled. Every ſpecies 
of philoſophy was cultivated among them with the utmoſt ſucceſs. Not 
to mention the divine Socrates, the virtues of whoſe life, and the ex- 
cellence of whoſe philoſophy, juſtly entitled him to a very high degree of 
veneration : his three diſciples, Plato, Ariſtotle, and Xenophon, may, 
for ſtrength of reaſoning, juſtneſs of ſentiment, and propriety of expreſ- 
fion, be put on a footing with the writers of any age or country. Expe- 
rience, indeed, in a long courſe of years, has taught us many ſecrets in 
nature, with which theſe philoſophers were unacquainted, and which 
no ſtrength of genius could divine. But whatever ſome vain empirics in 
learning may pretend, - the moſt learned and ingenious men, both in 
France and England, have acknowledged the ſuperiority of the Greek 
philoſophers, and have reckoned themieives happy in catching their turn 
of thinking, and manner of exprefion. But the Greeks were not leſs 
diſtinguiſhed for their active than for their ſpeculative talents. It would 
be endleſs to recount the names of their famous ſtateſmen and warriors, 
and it is impoſſible to mention a few without doing injuſtice to a greater 
number. War was firſt reduced into a ſcience. by the Greeks. Their 
ſoldiers fougit from an affection to their country, and an ardour for glory, 
and not from a dread of their ſuperiors. We have ſeen the effects of this 
military virtue in their wars againſt tie Perſians; the cauſe of it was the 
wife laws which Amphictyon, Solon, and Lycurgus, had eſtabliſned in 
Greece, But we muſt now leave this nation, whoſe hiſtory, both civil 
and pinloſoplncal, is as important as their territory was inconſiderable, 
and turn our. attention to the Roman affairs, which are ſtill more in- 
tercſting, both on their own account, and from the relation in which 
they ſtand to thoſe of Modern Europe. | 
The character of Romulus, the founder of the Roman ſtate, when we 

B. C view him as the leader of a few lawleſs and wandering banditti, is an 
object of extreme infignificance. But when we conſider him as the 
753. founder of an empire as extenſive as the world, and whoſe progreſs 
and decline have occaſioned the two greateſt revolutions that ever happen- 
ed in Europe, we cannot help being intereſted in his conduct. His diſ- 
poſition was extremely martial; and the political ſtate of Italy, divided 
© ET | into 
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jnto a number of ſmall but independent diſtricts, afforded a nobſe field. for 
the diſplay of military talents. Romulus was continually,embroited with 
one or other of his neighbours ; and war was the only employment by 
which he and his companions expected not only to aggrandiſe themſelves, 
but even to ſubſiſt. In the conduct of his wars with the neighbouring 
eople, we may obſerve the ſame maxims by which the Romans after- 
wards became maſters of the world. Inſtead of deſtroying the nations he 
had ſubjected, he united them to the Roman ſtate, whereby Rome ac- 
quired a new acceſſion of ſtrength from every war ſhe undertook, and be- 4 
came powerful and populous from that very circumſtance which ruins 
and depopulates other kingdoms, It the enemies, with which he con- 
tended, had, by means of the art or arms they employed, any conſider- 
able advantage, Romulus immediately adopted that practice, or the ti{- of [ 
that weapon, and improved the military ſyſtem ot the Ronans by the 
united experience of all their enemies. We have an example of both 
theſe maxims, by means of which the Roman ſtate arrived at ſich a 
pitch of grandeur, 1n the war with the Sabines. Romulus having con- 
quered that nation, not only united them to the Romans, but finding \ 
their buckler preferable to the Roman, inſtantly threw aſide the latter, | 
and made uſe of the Sabine buckler in fighting againſt other ſtates. Ro- 
mulus, though principally attached to war, did not altogether neglect the 
civil policy of his infant kingdom. He inſtituted what was called the 
Senate, a court originally compoſed of a hundred perſons, diſtinguiſhed 
for their wiſdom and expertence. He enacted laws for the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, and for bridling the fierce and unruly paſſious of his followers ; 
and after a long reign; ſpent in promoting the civil and military intereſis 
ol his country, was, according to the moit probable conjecture, pri- , C 
_ vately aſſaſſinated by ſome of the members of that ſenate which 
he himſelf had inſtituted. | 777. 
The ſucceſſors of Romulus were all very extraordinary perſonages. 
Numa, who came next to him, eſtabliſhed the religious ceremonies of the 
Romans, and inſpired them with that veneration for an oath, which 
was ever after the foul of their military diſcipline. Tullus Hoſtilius, 
Ancus Martius, Tarquinius Priſcus, and Servius | ullius, laboured each, 
during his reign, for the grandeur of Rome. But Tarquinius Superbus, 
the ſeventh and laft king, having obtained the crown by the execrable 
murder of his father-in-law Servius, continued to ſupport it by the moſt 
cruel and infamous tyranny. This, together with. the inſolence of his 
ſon Sextus Tarquinius, who, by diſhonouring Lucretia, a Roman lady, af- 
fronted the whole nation, occaſioned the expulſion of the Tarquin B. C 
tamily, and with it the diſſolution of the regal government. As the 
Romans, however, were continually engaged in war, they found it 509. 
neceſſary to have ſome officer inveſted with ſupreme authority wlio might 
conduct them to the field, and regulate their military enterpriſes. In 
the room of the kings, therefore, they appointed two annual magiſtrates, 
called conſuls, who, without creating the ſame jealouſy, ſucceeded to all 
the powers of their ſovereigns. This reſolution was extremely favourable 
to the Roman grandeur. The conſuls, who enjoyed but a temporary 
power, were defirous of ſignalizing their reign by ſome great action: each 
viel with thoſe who had gone before him, and the Romans were daily led 
out againſt ſome new enemy. When we add to this, that the. people, 
naturally warlike, were inſpired to deeds of valour by every conſideration 
winch could excite them; that the citizens of Rome were ail ſoldiers, and 
fought for their lands, their children, and their libetties, we need not be 
furpriſed that they ſhould, in the courſe of ſome, centuries, 'extend their 
power all over Italy. , * . „ 25 
Wo . The 
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The Romans, now ſecure at home, and finding no enemy to Contend 
with, turn their eyes abroad, and meet with a powerful rival in the Cat. 


thaginians. This ſtate had been founded or enlarged on the coaſt of the 


Mediterranean in Africa, ſome time before Rome, by a colony of Phy. 
nicians, anno B. C. 869, and, according to the practice of their mother: 
country, they had cultivated commerce and naval greatneſs. 

Carthage, in this deſign, had proved wonderfully ſucceſsful. She ng 
commanded both ſides of the Mediterranean. Beſides that of Africa, 
which ſhe almoſt entirely poſſeſſed, ſhe had extended herſelf on the Spaniſh 
ſide through the Straits. Thus miſtreſs of the ſea, and of commerce, ſhe 
had ſeized on the iſlands of Corſica and Sardinia. Sicily had difficulty tg 
B. C defend itſelf; and the Romans were too nearly threatenednot totake 
„up arms. Hence a ſucceſhon of hoſtilities between theſerival ſt 

known in hiſtory by the name of Punic wars, in which the Car: 
thaginians, with all their wealth and power, were an unequal match for 
the Romans. Carthage was a powerful republic when Rome was an in- 
conſiderable ſtate; but ſhe was now become corrupt and effeminate, while 
Rome was in the vigour of her political conſtitution. Carthage em 
ployed mercenaries to carry on her wars; Rome, as we have already men. 
tioned, was compoſed of ſoldiers. The firſt war with Carthage laſted 
twenty-three years, and taught the Romans the art of fighting on the ſea, 
with which they had hitherto been unacquainted. A Carthaginian veſſel 


B. C. was wrecked on their coaſt; they uſed it for a model; in three 


months fitted out a fleet; andthe conſul Duilius, who fought theirfirſ 
naval battle, was victorious. It is not to our purpoſe to mention all 
the tranſactions of theſe wars. The behaviour of Regulus, the Roman 
general, may give us an idea of the ſpirit which then animated this people. 
B. C. Being taken priſoner in Africa, he is ſent back on his parole to 
6, negociate a change of priſoners. He maintains in the ſenate, the" 
250. propriety of that law, which cut off from thoſe who ſuffered them. 


ſelves to be taken, all hopes of being ſaved, and returns to a certain death, 


Neither was Carthage, though corrupted, deticient of great men. Of 
all the enemies the Romans ever had to contend with, Hannibal, the Car- 
thaginian, was the moſt inflexible and dangerous. His tather Hamilcar 
had imbibed an extreme hatred againſt the Romans, and haying ſettled 


the inteſtine troubles of his country, he took an early opportunity to in 
ſpire his ſon, though but nine years old, with his own ſentiments. For this 


purpoſe he ordered a ſolemn ſacrifice to be offered to Jupiter, and lead- 
ing his ſon to the altar, aſked him whether he was willing to attend him 
in his expedition againſt the Romans; the courageous boy-not only con- 
ſented to go, but conjured his father, by the gods preſent, to form him to 
victory, and teach him the art of conquering. That I will joyfully do, 
replied Hamilcar, and with all the care of a Shen who loves you, if you 
will ſwear upon the altar to be an eternal enemy to the Romans. Han- 
nibal readily complied ; and the ſolemnity of the ceremony, and the ſa- 
credneſs of the oath, made ſuch an impreſſion on his mind, as nothing 
afterwards could ever etface. Being appointed general at twenty-five 
years of age, he croſſes the Ebro, the Þy renees, and the Alps, and in a mo- 


B. C. ment falls down upon Italy. The loſs of four battles threatens 


the fall of Rome. Sicily ſides with the conqueror. Hieronymus, 
king of Syracuſe, declares agaiuſt the Romans, and almoſt all Italy 
abandons them. In this extremity, Rome owed its preſervation to thrce 


218. 


great men. Fabius Maximus, deſpiſing popular elamour, and the mili- 


ardour of his countrymen, declines coming to an engagement. The 


ry 
ſtrength of Rome has time to recover. Marcellus raiſes the ſiege of No- 
ls 


es Syracuſe, and revives the drooping ſpirits of his troops. The 
5 ; Romans 
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Romans admired the character of theſe great men, but ſaw ſomething 
more divine in the young Scipio. The ſucceſs of this young hero confirmed 
the popular opinion, that he was of divine extraction, and held con- 
verſe with the gods. At the age of four and twenty, he flies into B. C 
Spain, where both his father and uncle had loft their lives, attacks 150 i 
New Carthage, and carries it at the firſt afſault. Upon his arrival f 
in Africa, kings ſubmit to him, Carthage trembles in her turn, and Tees 
ner armies defeated. Hannibal, ſixteen years victorious, is in vain calle + 
home to defend his country. Carthape is rendered tributary, gives B. C 
hoſtages, and engages never to enter upon a war, but with the con- wks 5 
fent of the ee ee ä 1 | ; 
After the conqueſt of Carthage, Rome had meonfiderable wars, but great 
victories; before this time its wars were great, and its victories inconfi- 
derable. At this time the world was divided, as it were, into two parts; 
in the one fought the Romans and Carthaginians; the other was agitated 
by thoſe quarrels which had laſted ſince the death of Alexander the 
Great, Their fcene of action was Greece, Egypt, and the Eaſt, The 
ſtates of Greece had once more diſengaged themſelves from a foreign yoke. 
They were divided into three confederacies, the Etolians, Acheans, and 
Bœotians; each of theſe was an aſſociation of free cities, which had aflem- 
blies and magiſtrates in common. The Etolians were the moſt confider- 
able of them all. The kings of Macedon maintained that ſuperiority, 
which in ancient times, when the balance of power was little attended to, 
a great prince naturally poſſeſſed over his leſs powerful neighbours. 
Philip, the preſent monarch, had rendered himſelf odious to the Greeks, 
by ſome unpopular and tyrannieal ſteps ; the Etolians were moſt irritated; 
and hearing the fame of the Roman arms, called them into Greece, and 
overcame Philip by their aſſiſtance. The victory, however, chiefly re- 
dounded to the advantage of the Romans. The Macedonian garriſons 
were obliged to evacuate Greece; the cities were all declared free; but 
Philip became a tributary. to the Romans, and the ſtates of Greece became 
their dependents. The Etolians diſcove: ing their firſt error, endeavoured 
to remedy it by another {till more dangerous to themſelves, and more ad- 
vantageous to the Romans. As they had called the Romans into Greece 
to defend them againſt king Philip, they now called in Antiochus, king 
of Syria, to defend them againſt the Romans. The famous Hannibal too 


bad recourſe to the ſame prince, who was at this time the moſt powerful 


monarch in the Eaſt, and the ſucceſſor to the dominions of Alezander in 
Aſia. But Antiochus did not follow his advice ſo much as that of the 


Etolians; for inſtead of renewing the war in Italy, where Hannibal from 


experience, judged the. Romans to be the moſt vulnerable, he landed in 
Greece with a ſmall body of troops, and being overcome withoul difficulty, 
fled over into Aſia, In this war the Romans made uſe of Philip for con- 
quering Antiochns, as they had before done of the Etolians for conquering 

Philip. They now purſue Antiochus, the laſt object of their reſent- C 
ment, into Aſia, and having vanquifhed him by ſea and land, com- C' 

pel him to ſubmit to an infamous treaty. & 24 
In theſe conqueſts the Romans ſtill allowed the ancient inhabitants to 
poſſeſs their territory; they did not even change the form of government; 
the conquered nations became the allies of the Roman people; « hich de- 
nomination, however, under a ſpecious name, concealed a-condition very 
lervile, and inferred that they ſhould ſubmit to whatever was required of 
them. When we refle& on theſe eaſy conqueſts, we have reaſon to be 
aſtoniſhed at the refiſtance which the Romans met with from M ithridates, 
king of Pontus, for the fpace of 26 years. But this monarch had great 
reſourses. His kingdom bordered on the inacceſſible mountains of Cau- 
caſus, 
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caſus, abounded in a race of men whole minds were not enervated b 
pleaſure, and whoſe bodies were firm and vigorous, and. he gave the Ro. 
mans more trouble than even Hannibal, | 
The different ſtates of Greece and Aſia, who now. began to feel the 
weight of their yoke, but had not a ſpirit to ſhake it off, were tranſported 
at finding a prince who dared to ſhew himſelf an enemy to the Romans, 
and cheerfully ſubmitted to his protection. Mithridates, however, at laſt, 
was compelled to yield to the ſuperior fortune of the Romans. Van. 
quiſhed ſucceſſively by Sylla end Lucullus, be was at length ſubdued by 
Pompey, and ſtripped of his dominions and of his life, in the year B. C. 63. 
-B In Africa, the Roman arms met with equal ſucceſs. Marius, in 
* conquering ſugurtha, made all ſecure in that quarter. Even the 
barbarous nations beyond the Alps began to feel the weight of 
the Roman arms. Gallia Narbonenſis had been reduced into a pro- 
vince. The Cimbri, Teutones, and the other northern nations of Europe, 
broke into this part of the empire. The ſame Marius, whoſe name wa 
B. C ſo terrible in Africa, then made the north of Europe to tremble, 
Ihe barbarians retired to their wilds and deſerts, leſs formidable 
than the Roman legions. But while Rome conquered-the world, 
there ſubſiſted an eternal war within her walls. This war had ſubſiſted 
from the firſt period of the government. Rome, after the expulſion of 
her kings, enjoyed but a partial liberty. The deſcendants of the ſenators, 
who were diſtinguiſhed by the names of Patricians, were inveſted with ſo 
many odious privileges, that the people felt their dependence, and became 
determined to ſhake it off, A thouſand diſputes on the ſubject aroſe be. 
twixt them and the Patricians, which always terminated in favour of 
liberty. + 
Theſe diſputes, while the Romans preſerved their virtue, were not at- 
tended with any dangerous conſequences. The Fatricians, who loved 
their country, cheertully parted with ſome of their privileges to ſatisfy 
the people ; and the people, on the other hand, though they obtained 
laws, by which they might be admitted to enjoy the firſt offices of the 
{tate, and though they had the power of nomination, always named Pa- 
tricians. But when the Romans, by the conqueſt of foreign nations, be- 
came acquainted with all their luxuries and refinements; when they be. 
came tainted with the effeminacy and corruption of the eaſtern courts, and 
ſported with every thing juſt and honourable in order to obtain them, the 
ſtate, torn by their factions between its members, and without virtue on 
either ſide to keep it together, became a prey to its own children. Hence 
the bloody ſeditions of the Gracchi, which paved the way for an inextin- 
guiſhable hatred between the nobles and commons, and made it eaſy for 
any turbulent demagogue to put them in action againſt each other. The 
love of their country was now no more than a ſpecious name; the better 
ſort were too wealthy and effeminate to ſubmit to the rigours of military 
diſcipline; and the ſoldiers, compoſed of the dregs of the republic, were 
no longer citizens. They had little reſpect for any but their commander; 
under his banner they fought, and conquered, and plundered ; and for 
him they were ready to die. He might command them to embrue their 
hands in the blood of their country. They who knew no country but the 
camp, and no authority but that of their general, were ever ready to 
obey him. The multiplicity of the Roman conqueſts, however, which 
required their keeping on foot ſeveral armies at the ſame time, retarded 
the ſubverſion of the republic. Theſe armies were ſo many checks upon 
each other. Had it not been for the ſoldiers of Sylla, Rome would have 
{ſurrendered its liberty to the army of Marius, 7 GI EIN 
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Julius Cæſar at length appears. By ſubduing the Gauls, he gain- B. C 
ed his country the moſt uſeful conqueſt it ever made. Pompey, 8 7 
his own rival, is overcome in the plains of Pharſalia. Cæſar a * 
pears victorious almoſt atethe ſame time all over the world: in Egypt, in 
Aſia, in Mauritania, in Spain, in Gaul, and in Britain : conqueror on 
all fides, he is acknowledged maſter at Rome, and in the whole empire. 
Brutus and Caſſius think to give Rome her liberty, by ſtabbing him B. C 
in the ſenate- houſe. But though they thereby deliver the Romans 
from the tyranny of Julius, the republic does not obtain its freedom. 4. 
It falls into the hands of Mark Antony; young Cæœſar Octavianus, ne- 
phe w to Julius Cæſar, wreſts it from him by the ſea- fight at Actium, B. C 
and there is no Brutus or Caſſius to an an end to his life, Thoſe ** 
friends of liberty had killed themſelves in deſpair; and Octavius, 31 
under the name of Auguſtus, and title of emperor, remained the undiſ- 
turbed maſter of the empire. During theſe civil commotions, the Ro- 
mans ſtill preſerved the my of their arms among diſtant nations; and, 
while it was unknown 1 — ould be maſter of Rome, the Romans were, 
without diſpute, the maſters of the world. Their military diſcipline and 
valour aboliſhed all the remains of the Carthaginian, the Perſian, the 
Greek, the Aſſyrian, and Macedonian glory; they were now only a name. 
No ſooner, therefore, was Octavius eſtabliſhed on the throne than am- 
baſſadors from all quarters of the known world crowd to make their ſub- 


miſſions. Ethiopia ſues for peace; the Parthians, who had been a moſt ' 
formidable enemy, cburts his friendſhip ; India ſeeks his alliance; Panno- 


nia acknowledges him; Germany dreads him; and the Weſer re- B. C 
ceives his laws. ViRorious by ſea and land, he thuts the temple of ß 
Janus. The whole earth lives in peace under his power, and Jeſus #* 
Chriſt comes into the world four years before the common æra. 

Having thys traced the progreſs of the Roman government, while it 
remained a republic, our plan obliges us to ſay a few words with regard to 
the arts, ſciences, and manners of that people. ed the firſt ages of 
the republic, the Romans lived in a total neglect, or rather contempt, of 
all the elegant improvements of life. War, politics, and agriculture, 
were the only arts they ſtudied, becauſe they were the only arts they 


eſteemed. But upon the downfal of Carthage, the Romans having no 


enemy to dread from abroad, began to taſte the ſweets of ſecurity, and 


to cultivate the arts. Their progreſs, however, was a (re as in 
re 


the other countries we have deſcribed. The conqueſt of Greece at once 
put them in poſſeſhon of every thing moſt rare, curious, or elegant. Aſia, 


which was the next victim, offered all its ſtores; and the Romans, from 
the moſt ſimple people, ſpeedily became acquainted with the arts, the 


luxuries, and refinements of the whole earth, Eloquence they had always 
cultivated as the high road to eminence and preferment. The orations of 
Cicero are inferior only to thoſe of Demoſthenes. In poetry, Virgil yields 
only to Homer, whoſe verſe, like the proſe of Demoſthenes, may be con- 
ſidered as inimitable. Horace, however, in his Satires and Epiſtles, had no 
model among the Greeks, and ſtands to this day unrivalled in that ſpecies 
of writing, In hiſtory, the Romans can boaſt of Livy, who poſſeſſes all 
the natural eaſe of Herodotus, and is more deſcriptive, more eloquent, 


and ſentimental, . Tacitus indeed did not flouriſh in the Augnſtan age, but 


his works do himſelf the greateſt honour, while they diſgrace his country 
and human nature, hs and vices he paints inthe molt ſtrik- 
ing colours. In philoſophy, if we except the works of Cicero, and the 
ſyſtem of the Greek philoſopher Epicurus, deſcribed in the nervous poe- 
try of Lucretius, the Romans, RE the time of the republic, made not 
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the leaſt attempt. In tragedy they never produced any thing excellent 

b 
and Terence, though remarkable for purity of ſtyle, wants that comica vi; 
or lively vein of humour, that diſtinguiſhes the Greek comedians, and 
which diſtinguiſhes our Shakſpeare. 

We now return to our hiſtory, and are arrived at an era which pre. 
ſents us with a ſet of monſters, under the name oFemperors, whoſe hiſto. 
ries, a few excepted, diſgrace human nature. They did not indeed abo- 
liſh the forms ot the Roman republic, though they extinguiſhed its liber. 
ties; and while they were practiſing the moſt unwarrantable cruelties 
upon their ſubjects, they themſelves were the flaves of their ſoldiers, 
They made the world tremble, while they in their turn trembled at the 
army. Rome, from the time of Auguſtus, became the moſt deſpotic em- 
pire that ever ſubſiſted in Europe. To form an idea of their government, 
we need only recall to our mind the ſituation of Turkey at preſent. It is 
of no importance therefore to conſider the character of the emperors, ſince 
they had no power but what aroſe from a mercenary ſtanding army; nor to 
enter into a detail with regard to the tranſactions ef the court, which were 
directed with that caprice, cruelty, and corruption, whichuniverſally pre- 
vail under a deſpotic government. When it is faid that the Roman re- 
public conquered the world, it is only meant of the civilized part of it, 
chiefly in Greece, Carthage, and Aſia. A more difficulttaſk ftillremained 
for the emperors, to ſubdue the barbarous nations of Europe; the Ger. 
mans, the Gauls, the Britons, and even the remote corner of Scotland; 
for though theſe countries had been diſcovered, they were not effectually 
ſubdued by the Roman generals. "Theſe nations, though rude and igno- 
rant, were brave and independent. It was rather from the ſuperiority 
of their diſcipline than of their courage that the Romans gained any ad- 
vantage over them. The Roman wars with the Germans are deſcribed 
by Tacitus, and from his accounts, though a Roman, it is eaſy to diſcover 
with what bravery they fought, and with what reluctance they ſubmitted 


to a foreign yoke. ' From the obſtinate reſiſtance of the Germans, we 


may judge of the difficulties the Romans met with in ſubduing the other 
nations of Europe. The conteſts were on both ſides bloody; the coun- 
tries of Europe were ſucceſſively laid waſte, the inhabitants periſhed in the 
field, many were carried into ſlavery, and but a feeble remnant ſubmitted 
to the Roman power. This ſituation of affairs was extremely unfavour- 
able to the happineſsof mankind. The barbarous nations, indeed, from 
their intercourſe with the Romans, acquired ſome taſte for the arts, ſci- 
ences, language, and manners of their new maſters. "Theſe, however, 
were but miſerable conſolations for the loſs of liberty, for being deprived 
of the uſe of their arms, for being overawed by mercenary ſoldiers kept in 
ay to reſtrain them, and for being delivered over to rapacious governors, 
who plundered them without mercy. The only circumſtance which could 
ſuppeft them under theſe complicated calamities, was the hope of ſeeing 
better davs. | f 
The Roman empire, now ſtretched out to ſuch an extent, had loſt its 
ſpring and force. It contained within itſelf the ſeeds of diſſolution; and 
the violent irruptions of the Goths, Vandals, Huns, and other barbarians, 
haſtened its deſtruction. Theſe fierce tribes, who came to take vengeance 
on the empire, either inhabited the various parts of Germany, which had 
never been ſubdued by the Romans, or were ſcattered over the vaſt coun- 
tries of the north of Europe, and the north-weſt of Afia, which are now in- 
habited by the Danes, the Swedes, the Poles, the ſubjects of the Rutſhan 
empire, and the Partars.- They were drawn from their native coun- 


try by that reſtleſſneſs which actuates the minds of barbarians, and makes 
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them rove from home in queſt of plunder, or new ſettlements. The 
rt invaders met with a powerful reſiſtance from the ſuperior diſci- 
pline of the Roman legions ; but this, inftead of daunting men of a ſtrong 
and impetuous temper, only rouſed them to vengeance. They return to 
their companions, acquaint them with the unknown conveniences and 
juxuries that abounded in countries better cultivated, or bleſſed with a 
milder climate than their own ; -they acquaint them with the battles they 
had fought, or the friends they had loſt, and warm them with re- 
ſentment againſt their opponents. Great bodies of armed men (ſays an 
clegant hiſtorian, in deſcribing this ſcene of deſolation) with their wives 
and children, and ſlaves and flocks, iſſued forth, like regular colonies, in 
gueſt of new ſettlements. New adventurers followed them. The lands 
which they deſerted were occupied by more remote tribes of barbarians. 
Theſe in their turn puſhed forward into more fertile countries, and, like a 
torrent continually increaſing, rolled on, and ſwept every thing before 
them. Wherever the barbarians marched, their route was marked with 
blood. They ravaged or deſtroyed all around them. They made no 
diſtinction between what was ſacred and what was profane, They re- 


riod in the hiſtory of the world, during which the condition of the human 
race was the moſt calamitous and afflicted, he would, without heſitation, 
name that which elapſed from the death of Theodoſius the Great, A, D. 
305, to the eſtabliſhment of the Lombards in Italy, A. D. 571. The 
cotemporary authors, who beheld that ſcene of deſolation, labour and 
are at loſs for expreſſions to deſcribe the horror of it. The ſcourge of God, 
the deſtroyer of nations, are the dreadful epithets by which they diſtinguiſh 
the moſt noted of the barbarous leaders. 8 : 
Conſtantine, who was emperor at the beginning of the fourth century, 


Rome to Conſtantinople, This occaſioned a prodigious alteration. A.D 
The weſtern and eaſtern provinces were ſeparated from eachother, 7. 
and governed by different ſovereigns. The withdrawing the Ro- wNYs 
man legions from the Rhine and the Danube to the Eaſt, threw down the 
weſtern barriers of the empire, and laid it open to the invaders. 


tion to Conſtantinople, which, from its ſituation, was called the Zaftern 
Empire), weakened by this diviſion, becomes a prey to the barbarous na- 
tions, Its ancient glory, vainly deemed immortal, is effaced, and Odoa- 
cer, a barbarian chieftain, is ſeated on the throne of the Cæſars. Theſe 
irruptions into the empire were gradual and ſucceſſive. The im- A.D 
mence fabric of the Roman empire was the work of many ages, „ 6 : 
and ſeveral centuries were employed in demoliſhing it. The anci- 20 
ent diſcipline of the Romans, in military affairs, was ſo efficacious, that 
the remains of it deſcended to their ſucceſſors, and muſt have proved an 
overmatch for all their enemies, . had it not been for the vices of their em- 
perors, and the univerſal corruption of manners among the people. Sa- 
tated with the luxuries of the known world, the emperors were at a loſs 
to find new provocatives. The moſt diſtant regions were explored, the in- 
genuity of mankind was exerciſed, and the tribute of provinces expended 
pon one favourite diſh. The tyranny and the univerſal depravation of 
manners that prevailed under the'emperors, or, as they are called, Cæſars, 
de only be equalled by the barbarity of thoſe nations who overcame 
hem. | | 174 a * 


Towards the cloſe of the fi «th century, the Saxons, a German nation; 
g 2 8 Were 


pected no age, or ſex, or rank. If a man was called to fix upon the pe- 


and who had embraced Chriſtianity, changed the ſeat of empire from 


Rome (now known by the name of the Weſtern Empire, in contradiſtinc- 
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were maſters of the ſouthern and more fertile provinces ot Britain; th 
Franks, another tribe of Germans, of Gaul; the Goths of Spain ; the 
Goths and Lombards of Italy, and the adjacent provinces. Scarcel 
any veſtige of the Roman policy, juriſprudence, arts, or literature, re. 
mained. New forms of government, new laws, new manners, new 
dreſſes, new languages, and new names of men and countries, were every 
where introduced. | | 

From this peridd, till the 16th century, wha, exhibited a picture of 
moſt melancholy Gothic barbarity. Literature, ſcience, taſte, were words 
ſcarcely in uſe during theſe ages. Perſons of the higheſt rank, and in the 
moſt eminent ſtations, could not read or write. Many of the clergy did 
not underſtand the Breviary which they were obliged daily to recite; 
ſome of them could ſcarcely read it. The. human mind, neglected, uncul. 
tivated, and depreſſed, ſunk into the moſt profound ignorance. The ſu- 
perior genius of Charlemagne, who, in the beginning of the gth century, 
| goon France and Germany, with part of Italy; and Alfred the Great 

n England, during the latter part of the ſame century, endeayoured to 
diſpel this darkneſs, and give their ſubjects a ſhort glimpſe of light. But 
the ignorance of the age was too powerful for their efforts and inſtitutions, 
The darkneſs returned, and even increaſed ; ſo that a ſtill greater degree 
of ignorance and barbariſm prevailed throughout Europe. | 

A new diviſion of property gradually introduced a new ſpecies of go- 
vernment, formerly unknown ; which ſingular inſtitution is now diſtin. 
guiſhed by the name of the Feudal Syſtem. The king or general who led 
the barbarians to conqueſt, b e out the lands of the vanquiſhed 
among his chief officers, binding thoſe on whom they were beſtowed to 
follow his ftandard with a number of men, and to bear arms in his defence. 
The chief officers imitated the example of the ſovereign, and in diſtribut- 
ing portions of their, lands among their dependents, annexed the ſame 
condition to the grant. But though this ſyſtem ſeemed to be admirably 
calculated for defence againſt a foreign enemy, it degenerated into a ſyſtem 
of oppreſſion. 

The uſurpation of the nobles became unbounded and intolerable, 
They reduced the great body of the people into a ſtate of actual ſervitude, 
They were deprived of the natural and moſt unalienable rights of humani- 
ty. They were flaves fixed to the ſoil which they cultivated, and together 
with it were transferred from one proprietorto another, by ſale or by con- 
veyance. Every offended baron or chieftain buckled on his armour, 
and fought redreſs at the head of his vaſfals. His adverſaries met him in 
like hoſtile array. The kiadred and dependents of the aggreſſor, as well 
as of the defender, were involved in the quatrel. They had not even 
the liberty of remaining neuter *. | 

The monarchs of Europe perceived the encroachment of their nobles 
with impatience. In order to create ſome power that might counterba- 
lance thoſe potent vaſſals, who, while they enſlaved the people, controlled 
or gave lawsto the crown, a plan was adopted of conferring new privileges 
on towns. Theſe privileges aboliſhed all marks of ſervitude ; and the in- 
habitants of towns were formed into corporations, or bodies politic, to be 
governed by a council and magiſtrates of their own nomination. 


The acquiſition of liberty made ſuch a happy change in the condition 


— - - = 


* This Gothic ſyſtem ſtill prevails in Poland: # remnant of it continued in the 
Highlands of Scotland ſo late as the year 1743. And even in England, a country 
renowned for civil and religious liberty, ſome relics of theſe Gothic inſtitutions are 
perceivable at this day. ; | EE, of 
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of mankind, as rouſed them from the ſtupidity and Inaction into which 
they had been ſunk by the wretchedneſs of their former ſtate. A ſpirit 
of induſtry revived; commerce became an object of attention, and be- 
gan to flouriſh. ; . 1 

Various cauſes contributed to revive this ſpirit of commerce, and to re- 
new the intercourſe between different nations. Conſtantinople, the capital 
of the Eaſtern or Greek N had eſcaped the ravages of the Goths and 
Vandals, who overthrew that of the Weſt. In this city, ſome remains 
of literature and ſcience were preſerved: this too, for many ages, was the 
great em rium of trade, and where ſome reliſh for the precious commo- 
(ities and curious manufactures of India was retained. They communi- 
cated ſome knowledge of theſe to their neighbours in Italy; and the cru- 
ſades, which was begun by the Chriſtian powers of Europe with a A.D 
view to drive the Saracens from Jeruſalem, openeda communication cb. 
between Europe and the Eaſt. Conſtantinople was the general place e 
of rendezvous for the Chriſtan armies, in their way to Paleſtine, or on 
their return from thence. Though the object of theſe expeditions was con- 
queſt, and not commerce, and though the ifſue of them proved unfortu- 
nate, their commercial effects were both beneficial and permanent. 

Soon after the cloſe of the holy war, the mariner's compaſs was invented, 
which facilitated the communication between remote nations, and A.D 
brought them nearer to each other. The Italian ſtates, particular- _** 
ly thoſe of Venice and Genoa, began to eſtabliſh a regular com- 
merce with the Eaſt, end the ports of Egypt, and drew from thence all the 
rich productions of India. Theſe commodities they diſpoſed of to great 
advantage among the other nations of be e who began to acquire ſome 
taſte of elegance unknown to their predeceſſors, or deſpiſed by them, Dur- 
ing the 12th and 13th centuries, the commerce of Europe was almoſt en- 
tirely in the hands of the Jtalians, more commonly known in thoſe ages 
by the name of Lombards, Companies, or ſocieties of Lombard merchants, 
ſettled in every different kingdom; they became the carriers, the manu- 
facturers, and the bankers of Europe. One of theſe companies ſettled in 
London, and from thence the name of Lombard-fſtreet was derived. 

Whilſt the Italians in the ſouth of Europe cultivated trade with ſuch 
induſſry aud ſucceſs, the commercial ſpirit awakened in the north to- 
wards the middle of the thirteenth century. As the Danes, Swedes, and 
other nations round the Baltic, were at that time extremely barbarous, 
and inteited that fea with their piracies, this obliged the cities of Lubec 
and Hamburg, ſoon after they had begun to open ſome trade with the 
ltalians, to enter into a league of mutual defence. They derived ſuch 
advantage from this union, that other towns acceded to their confederacy; 
and, in a ſhort time, eighty of the moſt conſiderable cities, ſcattered 
through thoſe large countries of Germany and Flanders, which ſtretch 
from the bottom of the Baltic to Cologne on the Rhine, joined in an alli- 
ance, called the Hanſeatic League; which became ſo formidable, that its 
alliance was courted, and its enmity was dreaded by the greateſt monarchs. 
The members of this powerful aſſociation formed the firit ſyſtematic plan 
of commerce known in the middle ages, and conducted it by common 
laws enacted in their general aſſemblies. They ſupplied the reſt of Eu- 
rope with naval ſtores, and pitched on different towns, the moſt eminent 
of which was Bruges, in Flanders, where they eſtabliſhed ſtaples, in 
which their commerce was regularly carried on. Thither the Lombards 
brought the productions of India, together with the manufactures of Italy, 


and exchanged them for the more bulky, but not leſs uſeful commodities 
of the North, : | 
E 3 | As 
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moſt opulent, the moſt populous, and beſt cultivated countries in Eu. 


1 advantages of their ſituation, and ignorant of the ſource from which 


voured to cultivate the friendſhip of the great Khans of Tartary, 


Britain is at this day indebted for her Indian commerce. 
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As Bruges became the, centre of communication between the Lombard; 
and Hanſeatic merchants, the Flemings traded with both in that city to 
ſuch extent, as well as advantage, as diffuſed among them a general habit 
of induſtry, which long rendered Flanders and the adjacent provinces the 


rope. | | 
Struck with the flouriſhing ſtate of theſe, provinces, ot which he diſco. 
A.D vered the true cauſe, Edward III. o England endeavoured to ex. 

cite a ſpirit of induſtry among his own ſubjects, who, blind to the 


opulence was deſtined to flow into their country, totally neglected com- 
merce, and did not even attempt thoſe manufactures, the materials of 
which they furniſhed to foreigners. By alluring Flemiſh artizans to ſet. 
tle in his dominions, as well as by many wiſe laws for the encouragement 
and regulation of trade, he gave a beginning to the woollen manufac- 
tures of England; and firſt turned the active and enterprizing genius of 
his people towards thoſe arts which have raiſed the Engliſh to the firſt 
rank among commercial nations, | 

The Chriſtian princes, after their great loſſes in the cruſades, endea. 


whoſe fame in arms had reached the moſt remote corners of Europe and 
Aſia, that they might be ſome check upon the Turks, who had been 
ſuch enemies to the Chriſtian name; and who, from a contemptible 
handful of wanderers, ſerving occaſionally in the armies of contending , 
Princes, had begun to extend their ravages over the fineſt countries of 
Aſia. | 
The Chriſtian embaſſies were managed chiefly by monks, a wandering 
profeſſion of men, who, impelled by zeal and undaunted by difficultics 
and danger, found their way to the remote courts of theſe infidels. The 
Engliſh philoſopher Roger Bacon, was ſo induſtrious as to collect from 
their relations or traditions, many particulars of the Tartars, which are 
to be found in Purchas's Pilgrim, and other books of travels. The firſt 
regular traveller of the monkiſh kind, who committed his diſcoveries to 
writing, was John du Plant Carpin, who, with ſome of his brethren, 
about the year 1246, carried a letter from pope Innocent to the great 
khan of Tartary, in favour of the Chriſtian ſubjects in that prince's ex- 
tenſi ve dominions. Soon after this, a ſpirit of travelling into Tartary and 
India became general; and it would be no difficult matter to prove that 
many Europeans, about the end of the fourteenth century, ſerved in the 
armies of Tamerlane, one of the greateſt princes. of Tartary, whoſe con- 
queſts reached to the remoteſt corners of India; and that they introduced 
into Europe the uſe of gunpowder and artillery ; the diſcovery made by a 
German chemiſt being only partial and accidental. | 
After the death of Tamerlane, who, jealous of the riſing power of the 
Turks, had checked their progreſs, the Chriſtian adventurers, upon their 
A. D. return, magnifying the vaſt riches of the Eaſt Indies, inſpired their 
I countrymen with a ſpirit of adventure and diſcovery, and were 
1405. the firſt that rendered a paſſage thither by ſea probable and practi- 
cable. The Portugueſe had been always famous for their application to 
maritime affairs; and to their difcovery of the Cape of Good Hope, Great 


At firſt they contented themſelves with ſhort voyages, creeping aloog 
the coaſt of Africa, diſcovering cape after cape ; but by making a gradua 
progreſs ſouthward, they, in the year 1497, were ſo fortunate as to ſail 


beyoud 
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beyond the Cape, which opened a paſſage by fea to the eaſtern ocean 


and all thoſe countries known by the names of India, China, and Japan, 

While the Portugueſe were intent upon a paſſage to India by the eaſt, 
Columbus, a native of Genoa, conceived a project of ſailing thither by 
the welt. His propoſal being condemned by his countrymen as chime- 
rical and abſurd, he laid his ſchemes ſucceſſively before the courts of Wi 
France, England, and Portugal, where he had no better ſucceſs. Such | \ 
repeated diſappointments would have broken the ſpirit of any man but 4 
Columbus. The expedition required expence, and he had nothing to 
defray it. Spain was now his only reſource; and there, after eight Þ} 
vears attendance, he at length ſucceeded, through the intereſt of queen 
Iſabella. This princeſs was prevailed upon to patronize him by the re- 
preſentation of Juan Perez, guardian of the monaſtery of Rabida. He 
was a man of conſiderable learning, and of ſome credit with queen Iſabel- 
la; and being r attached to Columbus, from his perſonal acquaint- 
auce with him, and knowledge of his merit, be had entered into an ac- 
curate examination of that great man's project, in conjunction with a 
phy ſician ſettled in his neighbourhood, who was eminent for his (kill in 
mathematical knowledge, This inveſtigation completely ſatisfied” them 
of the ſolidity of the principles on which Columbus founded his opinion, 
ind of the probability of ſucceſs in executing the plan which he propoſed ; 
Verez, therefore, ſo ſtrongly recommended it tothe queen Iſabella, that ſhe 
entirely entered into the ſcheme, and even generouſly offered, to the ho- 
nour of her ſex, to piedge her own jewels in order to raiſe as much mo- 
ney as might be required in making preparations for the voyage,, But 
Santagel, another friend and patron of Columbus, immediately engaged 
to advance the ſum that was requiſite, that the queen might not be re- 
duced to the neceſſity of having recourſe to that expedient, 

Columbus now ſet ſail, anno 1492, with a fleet of three ſhips, upon 
one oi the moſt adventurous attempts ever undertaken by man, and in 
the fate of which the inhabitants of two worlds were intereſted. In this 
voyage he had a thouſand difficulties to contend with; and his ſailors, 
who were often diſcontented, at length began to inſiſt upon his return, 
threatening, in cafe of refuſal, to throw him overboard ; but the firmneſs 
of the commander, and the diſcovery of land, after a paſſage of 33 days, 
put an end to the commotion. From the appearance of the natives, he 
iound to his ſurpriſe that this could not be the Indies he was in queſt of, 
and which he ſoon diſcovered to be a new world: of which the reader 
witl find a more circumſtantial account in that part of the following wo, k 
which treats of America. 

Europe now began to emerge out of that darkneſs into which ſhe had 
den ſunk ſince the ſubverſion of the Roman empire. Theſe diſcoveries, - 
rom which ſuch wealth was deſtined to flow to the commercial nations 
of Europe, were ſucceeded by others of unſpeakable benefit to mankind. 
The invention of printing, the revival of learning, arts, and ſci- AD 
ces; and laſtly, the happy reformation in religion, all diſtinguiſh a 
'1e 15th and 16th centuries as the firſt era of modern hiſtory. It 1450 
was in theſe ages that the powers of Europe were formed into one great 
political ſyſtem, in which each took a ſtation, wherein it has ſince remain- 
cd, with leſs variation than could have been expected, after the ſhocks 
2ccafioned by ſo many internal revotutions, and ſo many foreign wars, 
of which we have given ſome account in the hiſtory of each particular 
itate, in the following work. The great events which happened then have 
not hitherto ſpent their force. The political principles and maxims then 
citabliſheg, ſtill continue to operate; and the ideas concerning the balance 
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of power then introduced or rendered general, ſtill influence, in ſome de, 
gree, the councils of European nations.” 

From all which it ſeems extremely certain, that the concurrence of ſo 
many rival princes will always prevent any one of them from gaining the 
empire over Europe. But it is no leſs certain, that, in contending for it, 
they muſt weaken their own force, and may at length render themſelves 
incapable of defending even their juſt poſſeſſions. The partial conqueſts they 
may make are extremely illuſive; inſtead of promoting, they rather op- 
pole their deſigns: the more any kingdom is extended, it becomes the 
weaker ; and great projects have not been ſo often executed by ſlow reiter. 
ated efforts, as in the courſe of a few years, and ſometimes by a ſingle ex- 

dition. A prince may form a deliberate plan of deſtroying the rights of 

is ſubjects: he may proceed by flow degrees in the execution of it, and 
if he die before it is completed, his ſucceſſor may purſue the ſame ſteps, 
and avail himſelf of what was done before him. But external conqueſts 
cannot be concealed; they generally occaſion more fear than hurt, and 
are almoſt always leſs ſolid than brilliant. Hence the alarms they excite, 
the confederacies they give occaſion to, by which the prince, who by mi. 
fortune has been a conqueror, is commonly reduced to the laſt extremi- 
ties. This doctrine, however contrary to the prejudices of a powerful 
and victorious nation, 1s one of the beſt eſtabliſhed in the ſcience of poli- 
tics. It is confirmed by examples both ancient and modern. The ſtates of 
Greece in particular, delivered from the terror of the Perſian invaſions, 
exhibit the ſame truth in a great variety of lights. There was not one of 
the moſt inconſiderable of theſe little ſocieties, but in its turn imbibed 
the phrenzy of conqueſt, and in its turn too was reduced by this phrenzy 
to the utmoſt miſery and diſtreſs . The modern examples are ſo well 
known that it is almoſt unneceſſary to mention them. Who does not 
know that the houſe of Auſtria + excited the terror of all Europe, before 
it excited the pity of Great Britain! Had that family never been the ob- 
Jett of fear, the empreſs queen would never have become the object of 
compaſſion. France affords an example not leſs ſtriking. The nerves of 
that kingdom were ſtrained ſo far beyond their ſtrength, by an ambitious 
monarch, that it ſeemed hardly poſſible they ſhould acquire their natural 
tone in the courſe of this century, The debility in their efforts in the 
war of 1756 proved the eme of the evil, and the inefficacy of any re- 
medy which is not flow and gradual. 

Of all the kingdoms of Europe, Great Britain for a long time enjoyed 
the greateſt degree of proſperity and glory. She ought, therefore, to have 
been the more attentive to preſerve ſo brilliant an exiſtence. A great em- 
pire cannot be continued in a happy ſituation, but by wiſdom and modera- 


*The reader who would ſee this ſubje& fully illuſtrated, may look at Iſocrates 
Oration on the Peace; one of the moſt finiſhed models of ancient eloqueiice; and 
which contaius a rich fund of palitical knowledge, 

| . + Germany, Holland, and all the Low Countries, ſeveral ſtates in Italy, the king- 
dem of Spain, with the vaſt empires Mexico and Peru in South America, were, at 

the time of the Reformation, governed by Charles V. of the houſe of Auftria : territo- 
ries which, though exceeding in riches and extent the moſt powerful empires of anti- 
quity, did not gratify the ambition of that monarch ; and his whole reign was a ſcene 

of hoſtility againſt his neighbours. One of his ſucceſſors, . the late empreſs queen, and 

the repreſentative of that family, was, however, upon the death of her father, not 
only ſtripped of her dominions, but reduced ſo low as to be in the want of neceſſaries; 

and contributions were actually raiſed for her in Great Britain, whoſe king, George Il. 


engaged in her cauſe, and at the expeace of this nation reinſtated her upon the impe- 
rial throne. | : 


tion. 
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tion. Every attempt to extend her dominions muſt be attended with two 
infallible conſequences: the firſt to alarm her neighbours ; the ſecond, to 
augment her armies. The augmentation of armies may, in time, endau- 
ver our conſtitution ; and the farther our conquetts are removed from 
home, this danger becomes the greater, as thoſe armies will ſoon, by liv- 
ing in a diſtant climate, loſe all atfection for their native country. With- 
out entering into the labyrinth of political diſputes, it will be acknowledg- | 
ed, that the unhappy conteſt of Great Britain with the American colomes 
has plunged her into difficulties; her national debt has been augmented 


to a prodigious height, and her taxes greatly encreaſed. 


\ 


. 
OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF RELIGION. 


EITY is an awful object, and has ever rouſed the attention nf 
mankind ; but they being incapable of elevating their ideas to 2 
the ſublimity of his perfections, have too often brought down his per- 
fections to the level of their own ideas. This is more ꝓarticularly true 
with regard to thoſe nations whoſe religion had no other foundation but 
the natural feelings, and more often the irregular paſhons, of the human 
heart, and who had received no light from heaven reſpecting this import= 
ant object. In deducing the hittory of religion, therefore, we muſt make 
the fame diſtinction which we have hitherto obſerved in tracing the pro- 
greſs of arts, ſciences, and of civilization among mankind. We muſt fe- 
parate what is human from what is divine; what had its origin from par- 
ticular revelations, from what is the effect of general laws, and of the un- 
aſſiſted operations of the human mind. | 

Agreably to this diſtinction, we find, that in the firſt ages of the world, 
the religion of the eaſtern nations was pure and luminous. It aroſe from a 
divine ſource, and was not then disfigured by human fancies or caprice. 
In time, however, theſe began to have their influence; the ray of tradi- 
tion was obſcured, and among thoſe tribes which ſeparatcd at the greateſt 
diſtance, and in the ſmalleſt numbers, from the more improved ſocieties 
of men, it was altogether obliterated. | 

In this ſituation a particular people were ſelected by God himſelf, to be 
the depoſiters of his law and worſhip; but the reſt of mankind were left 
to form hypotheſes upon theſe ſubjects, which were more or leſs perfect, 
according to an infinity of circumſtances, which cannot properly be re- 
duced under any general heads. | 

The moſt common religion of antiquity, that which prevailed the long- 
eſt, and extended the wideſt, was PoLYTHEIsM, or the doctrine of a plu- 
rality of gods. The rage of ſyſtem, the ambition of reducing all the phe- 
nomena of the moral world to a few general principles, has occaſioned 
many 1mperfe& accounts, both of the origin and nature of this ſpecies of 
worſhip. For without entering into a minute detail, it is impoſhble to 
give an adequate idea of the ſubject: and what is ſaid upon it in general, 
muſt always be liable to many exceptions. 

One thing, however, may be obſerved, that the polytheiſm of the an- 
cients ſeems neither to have been the fruit of ohilofophical ſpeculations, 
nor of disfigured traditions, concerning the nature of the ns Ir 
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ſeems to have ariſen during the rudeſt ages of ſociety, while the rationy 
powers were feeble, and while mankind were under the tyranny of in. 
gination and paſſion. It was built, therefore, ſolely upon ſentiment; 3 
cach tribe of men had their heroes, ſo likewiſe they had their god, 
Thoſe heroes who led them forth to combat, who prefided in their coun. 
cils, whoſe image was engraved on their fancy, whoſe exploits were in. 
printed on their memory, even after death enjoyed an exiſtence in ths 
imagination of their followers. The force of blood, of friendſhip, d 
affection, among rude nations, is what we cannot eaſily conceive ; but the 
power of imagination over the ſenſes is what all men have in ſome degret 
experienced. Combine theſe two caufes, and it will not appear ſtrange 
that the image of departed heroes ſhould have been ſeen by their comps. 
nions animating the battle, taking vengeance on their enemies, aud 
performing, in a word, the ſame functions which they performed when 
alive. An appearance ſo unnatural would not excite terror among men 
unacquainted with evil ſpirits, and who pad not learned to fear any 
thing but their enemies. On the contrary, it confirmed their courage, 
flattered their vanity, and the teſtimony of thoſe, who had feen it, ſup. 
ported by the extreme credulity and romantic caſt of thoſe who had nat, 
ained an univerſal aſſent among all the members of their ſociety, A 
mall degree of reflection, however, would be ſufficient to convince them, 
that, as their own heroes exiſted aiter death, it might likewiſe be the 
caſe of thoſe of their enemies. Two orders' of gods, therefore, would 
be eſtabliſhed, the propitious and the hoſtile ; the gods who were to be 
loved, and thoſe who were to be feared. But time, which wears off the 
impreſſions of tradition, the frequent invaſions by which the nations of 
antiquity were ravaged, deſolated, or tranſplanted, made them loſe the 
names and contound the characters of thoſe two orders of divinities, and 
form various ſyſtems of religion, which, though warped by a thouſand 
particular circumſtances, gave no {mall indications of their - firſt texture 
and original materials. . For, in general, the gods of the ancients gave 
abundant proof of human infirmity. They were ſubject to all the paſ. 
ſions of men; they partook even of their partial affections, and in many 
inſtances diſcovered their preference of one race or nation to all other:, 
They did not eat and drink the ſame ſubſtances with men; but they lived 
on nectar and ambroſia; they had a particular pleaſure in ſmelling the 
ſteam of the ſacrifices, and they made love with a ferocity unknown in 
northern climates. "Phe rites by which they were worſhipped, naturally 
# reſulted from their character. The moſl enlightened among the Greeks 
entertained nearly the ſame notion of gods and religion, with thoſe that 
are to be met with in the poems of Heſiod and Homer; and Anaxagoras, 
| who flouriſhed B. C. 430 years, was the firit, even in Greece, that pub- 
licly announced the exiſtence of one Creator and Governor of the 
univerſe. 9 
| It muſt be obſerved, however, that the religion of the ancients was 
| not much connected, either with their private behaviour, or with ther 
political arrangements. If we except a few fanatical ſocicties, whoſe 
- » principles do not fall within our plan, the greater. part of mankind were 
extremely tolerant in their principles. They had their own gods who 
watched over them; their ne'ghbours, they imagined alſo had their's; 
and there was room enough in the univerſe for both to live together in 
good fellowſhip, without interfering or joſthng with one another. k 
The introduction of Chriſtianity, by inculcating the unity of Gad, by 
announcing the purity of his character, and by explaining the ſervice he 
required of men, produced a total alteratiog in their religious e 
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and belief. But thisis not the place for handling this ſublime ſubject. It 
is ſufficient to obſerve here, that a religion which was founded on the 
unity of the Deity, which admitted of no aſſociation with falſe gods, muſt 
either be altogether deſtroyed, or become the prevailing belief of man- 
kind. The latter was the caſe. Chriſtianity made its way among the 
civilized part of mankind, by the ſublimity of its doctrine and precepts; 
it required not the aid of human wel it ſuſtained itſelf by the truth 
and wiſdom by which it was characteriſed. But in time it became corrupt- 
ed by the introduction of worldly maxims, of maxims very inconſiſtent | 
with the precepts of its divine author, and by the ambition of the clergy. 
The management of whatever related to the church being naturally 
conferred on thoſe who had eſtabliſhed it, firſt occaſioned the elevation and 
then the domination of the clergy, and the exorbitant claims of the bi- 
ſhop of Rome, over all the members of the Chriſtian world. It is impoſ- 
üble to deſcribe within our narrow limits, all the concomitant cauſes, 
ſome of which were extremely delicate, by which this ſpecies of uni- 
verſal monarchy was eſtabliſhed. The biſhops of Rome, by being remov- 
ed from the control of the Roman emperors, then retiding in Conſtanti- 
nople; by borrowing, with little variation, the religious ceremomes and 
rites, eſtabliſhed among the heathen world, and otherwiſe working on the 
credulous minds of La#barians, by whom that empire began to be diſ- 
membered ; and by availing e of every circumſtance which for- 
tune threw in their way, flowly erected the fabric of their antichriſtian 
power, at firſt an object of veneration, and afterwards of terror to all 
temporal princes. The cauſes of its happy diſſolution are more palpa- 
ble, and operated with greater activity. Ihe moſt efficacious were the in- 
vention of printing, the rapid improvement of arts, government, and 
commerce, which, after many ages of barbarity, made its way into Eu- 
rope. The ſcandalous lives of thoſe who called themſelves the & z:inifers 
of Jeſus Chriſt,” their ignorante and tyranny, the deſire natural to ſove- 
reigns of delivering themſelves from a foreign yoke, the opportunity of ap- 
plying to national objects the immenſe wealth which had been diverted to 
the ſervice of the church in every kingdom of Europe, conſpired with the 
ardour of the firſt reformers, and haſtened the progreſs of the Reforma- 
tion. The unreaſonableneſs of the claims of the church of Rome was 
demonſtrated ; many of their doctrines were proved to be equally unſcrip- 
tural and irrational; and ſome of their abſurd mummeries and ſuperſti- 
tions were expoſed both by argument and ridicule. The ſervices of the 
retormers in this reſpect give them a juſt claim to our veneration; but, 
involved as they had themſelves been in the darkneſs 7. ſuperſtition, it was 
not to be expected that they ſhould be able wholly to free themſelves from 
crrors; they ſtill retained an attachment to ſome abſurd doctrines, and 
preſerved too much of the intolerant ſpirit of the church from which they 
nad ſeparated themſelves. With all their defects they are entitled to our 
admiration and eſteem; and the reformation begun by Luther in Ger- 
many, in the year 1517, and which took place in England A. D. 1534, 
was an event highly e to the civil as well as to the religious rights 
of mankind. | 


8 We ſhall now proceed to the main part of our work, beginning with 
UROPE, 0 
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EUROPE. 


Theſe natural boundaries check the progreſs of conqueſt or deſpotiſm, 
which has always been fo rapid in the extenſive plains of Africa and the 


* , 


E. ROPE, though the leaſt extenſive quarter of the globe, contain. 


ing, according to Zimmerman, 2,627,574 * ſquare miles, whereas 
the habitable parts of the world, in the other quarters, are eſtimated at 
36,666,806 ſquare miles, is, in many reſpects, that which moſt deſerves 
our attention. There the human mind has made the greateſt progreſs to. 
wards improvement; and there the arts, whether of utility or ornament, 
the ſciences both military and civil, has been carried to the greateſt per. 
fection. If we except the earlieſt ages of the world, it is in Europe that 
we find the greateſt variety of character, government, and manners, and 
from whence we draw the greateſt number of facts and memorials, either 
for our entertainment or inſtruction. 

FCOgraphy diſcovers to us two circumſtances with regard to Europe, 
which perhaps have had a conſiderable tendency in giving it the ſuperiority 
over the reſt of the world. Firſt, the happy temperature of its climate, 
no part of it lying within the torrid zone; and ſecondly, the great va- 
riety of its ſurface. The effect of a moderate climate, both on plants and 
animals, is well known from experience. The immenſe number of moun. 
tains, rivers, ſeas, &c. which divide the different countries .of Europe 
from one another, is likewiſe extremely commodious for its inhabitants, 


Eaſt: the ſeas and rivers facilitate the intercourſe and commerce between 
different nations; and even the barren rocks and mountains are more fa- 
vourable for exciting human induſtry and invention, than the natural un- 
ſolicited luxuriancy of more fertile ſits. There is no 2 of Europe ſo 
diverſified in its furface, ſo interrupted by natural boundaries or diviſions, 
as Greece: and we have ſeen that it was there the human mind began to 
know and to avail itſelf of its ſtrength, and that many of the arts, ſub- 
ſervient to utility or pleuſure, were invented or at leaſt greatly improved. 
What Greece therefore is with regard to Europe, Europe itſelf is with re- 
gard to the reſt of the globe. The analogy may even be carried farther, 
and it is worth while toattend to it. As ancient Greece (tor we do notipeak 
of Greece as it is at prefent, under the domination of Turks and unnatural” 
tyranny of Barbarians) was diſtinguiſhed above all the reſt of Europe for 
the equity of its laws, and the freedom of its political conſtitution ;. fo has 
Europe in general been remarkable for ſmaller deviations, at leaſt from 
the laws of nature and equality, than have been admitted in other quar- 
ters of the world. Though moſt of the European governments are mo- 
narchical, we may diſcover, on due examination, that there are à thou- 
{and little ſprings, which check the force and ſoften the rigour of mo- 
narchy in Europe, that do not exiſt any where elſe. In proportion to the 
number and force of theſe checks, the monarchies of Europe, fuchras + 
Ruſſia, France, Spain, and Denmark, differ from one another. .Belides 
monarchies,' in which one man bears the chief ſway, there are in Europe 
ariſtorracies or governments of the nobles, and democraczes or governs 
ments of the people. Venice is an example of the former; Holland, ang 
ſome ſtates of Italy and Switzerland, afford examples of the latter” 
There are likewiſe mixed governments, which cannot be aſſigned ta 


a 


one claſs. Great Britain, which partakes of all the three, is the mon; 


ſingular inſtance of this kind we are acquainted with. The other mixed 
e e of Europe are compoſed only of two of the fimple forms, 
ach as Poland, ſeveral ſtates of Italy; all which ſhall be explained at 
length in their proper places. „ö 497 oe RT 
The Chriſtian religion is eſtabliſhgd throughout every part of Europe, 
except Turkey; but from the various capacities of the human mind, 
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| UROPE, though the leaſt extenſive quarter of the globe, contain. 
| ing, according to Zimmerman, 2,627,574 * ſquare miles, whereas 

the habitable parts of the world, in the other quarters, are eſtimated at 
ö 36,666, 806 ſquare miles, is, in many reſpects, that which moſt deſerve 
N our attention. There the human mind has made the greateſt progreſs to- 
| wards improvement; and there the arts, whether of utility or ornament, 

the ſciences both military and civil, has been carried ta. the greateſt per- 
fection. If we encept the earlieſt ages of the world, it is in Europe that 
| we find the greateſt variety of character, government, and manners, and 
| from whence we draw the greateſt number of facts and memorials, either 
for our entertainment or inſtruction. 

Geography diſcovers to us two circumſtances with regard to Europe, 
which perhaps have had a conſiderable tendency in giving it the ſuperiority 
over the reſt of the world. Firſt, the happy temperature of its climate, 
Ml no part of it lying within the torrid zone; and ſecondly, the great va. 
| riety of its ſurface. The effect of a moderate climate, both on plants and 

| animals, is well known from experience. The immenſe number of moun. 
j tains, rivers, ſeas, &c. which divide the different countries of Europe 
from one another, is likewiſe extremely commodious for its inhabitants, 
Theſe natural boundaries check the progreſs of 'conqueſt or deſpotiſm, 
| which has always been fo rapid in the extenſive plains of Africa and the 
Eaſt: the ſeas and rivers facilitate the intercourſe and commerce between 
different nations; and even the barren rocks and mountains are more fa- 
vourable for exciting human induſtry and invention, than the natural un- 
ſolicited luxurjancy of more fertile ſoils. There is no part of Europe ſo 
diverſified in its furface, ſo interrupted by natural boundaries or diviſions, 
as Greece: and we have ſeen that it was there the human mind began to 
know and to avail itſelf of its ſtrength, and that many of the arts, ſub- - 
ſervient to utility or pleuſure, were invented or at leaſt greatly improved. 
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What Greece therefore is with regard to Europe, Europe itſelf is with re- 
gard to the reſt of the globe. The analogy may even be carried farther, 
and it is worth while toattend to it. As ancient Greece (tor we do not ſpeak 
of Greece as it is at prefent, under the domination of Turks and unnatural 
tyranny of Barbarians) was diſtinguiſhed above all the reſt of Europe for 
the equity of its laws, and the freedom of its political conſtitution ; ſo has 
zurope in general been remarkable for ſmaller deviations, at leaſt from 
the laws of nature and equality, than have been admitted in other quar- 
ters of the world. Though moſt of the European governments are mo- 
narchical, we may diſcover, on due examination, that there are a thou- 
{and little ſprings, which check the force and ſoften the rigour of mo- 
narchy in Europe, that do not exiſt any where elſe. In proportion to the 
number and force of theſe checks, the monarchies of Europe, fuch as 
Rutha, France, Spain, and Denmark, differ from one another. Befdes 
monarches, in which one man bears the chief ſway, there are in Europe 
eriſtorractes or governments of the nobles, and democracztes or govern- 
ments of the people. Venice is an example of the former; Holland, and 
ſome ſtates of Italy and Switzerland, afford examples of the latter, 
There are likewiſe mixed governments, which cannot be aſhgned to any 
one claſs, Great Britain, which partakes of all the three, is the moſt 
ſingular inſtance of this kind we are acquainted-with. The other mixed 
8 of Europe are compoſed only of two of the ſimple forms, 
ach as Poland, ſeveral ſtates of Italy ; all which ſhall be explained at 
length in their proper places. Wes 
The Chriſtian religion is eſtabliſhgd throughout every part of Europe, 
except Turkey; but from the various capacities of the human mind, 
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and the different lights in which ſpeculative opinions are apt to appear, 
when viewed by perſons of different educations and paſſions, that religion 
is divided into a number of different ſects, but which may be compre- | 
hended under three general denominations; 11t, The Greek church: 4 
2d, Popery: and zd, Proteſtantiſm : which laſt is again divided into Lu- 10 
heraniſm and Calviniſm, ſo called from Luther and Calvin, the two diſ- g 
tinguiſhed reformers of the 16th century. | 

The languages of Europe are derived from the fix following: the 
Greek, Latin, Teutonic or old German, the Celtic, Sclavonic, and Gothic. | 


— —— 3 * — 


GRAND DIVISIONS OF EUROPE. 


\HIS grand diviſion of the earth is ſituated between the 10th degree 
weſt, and the 65th degree eaſt longitude from London, and between ! 
the 36th and 72d degree of north latitüde. It is bounded on the north 14 
by the Frozen Ocean; on the eaſt, by Aſia; on the fouth, by the Medi- 10 
terranean ſea, which divides it from Africa; and on the welt, by the At- it 
lantic Ocean, which ſeparates it from America; being 3000 miles long, 
trom Cape St. Vincent in the weſt, to the mouth of the river Oby in the 
north-eaſt ; and 2,500 broad from north to ſouth, from the North Cape in 
Norway, to Cape Cayha Metapar in the Morea, the moſt ſouthern pro- 
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montory in Europe. It contains the following kingdoms and ſtates: q 
's 
. 2 — . 1 
"CS 2 RI. i. |Diſt.& Bearing Diff. of Time "Jr 1 
| . Ss Bth | Chief Cy: from London from London. Religions, | | 
W- | | Miles. H M. | 7 on [ 
- 2 England 380 300 London * X * R * * Calviniſts, Luth. &c. | 4 
= = Scotland 300 350 Edinburgh 400 N. o © 12 aft, Calviniſts, &c. '. 
= C Ircland 285 160/Dublin 270 N. W. o 26 aft, Calviniſts, & Papiſts. ſl 
Norway 1000! 300] Bergen 540 N. | © 24 bef. Lutherans. | i 
Denmark 240 1$0/Copenhagen 50 N F. o co bef. |Latherans, | 
Sweden | 80! 5o0}Stockholm 7% N. E i 10 bef. Lutherans 1 
Rulfa | 500 T1o0|Peteriburgh | T140 N. E 2 4 bef Greek church. 4 
Poland 3 70⁰ 680 W arlaw | 760 E. 1 24 bet. Pap. Luth. & Calv. 
K. of Lr. Dom. 609 35% Berlin 4. $40 E. o 59 bef. Luth. aud Calv. 1 
Germany 60 500! V 1enua | no E. | 1 «5 bet. !Pap. Luth and Calv. | 1 
Bohemia a| ZOO 250 Frag ue | 000 E. | i 4 bef  {Papilts, | 
23 f Holland | 150] Too|Amitergam | 180 *. oO 15 bet, Calviniſts. | | | 
22 | rlanaers | 200| 200 Eruflels | 150 8 K. | © 16 bef Papitts. 
44 — — _ — — 
France boo! jo Paris 2c . E. |. © d bel. 
Spain Doc 500! Wadrid | - 50O 5, „ % 19 Ut \Papants. 
Portugal 300 oo. iſbon | $50 S. W. o 28 uſt. Papiſts. 
SWitzerlaud | 26 9 Coire, 440 S. E. o 25 bef. Calv. and Fapiſls. | 
| | &C. | b ER | 3 —— | | 
Several ſmall ſtates, Piedm. Montſerat, Milan, Parma, Modena, Mant. Venice, Genoa, Tuſc. e 
5} Chick Cities —— Turin, Caſal, Milan Parma, Modena, Mant. Venice, Genoa, Florencg | 
E) Popedom | 2401 120/Rome | $20 S. E. | © 50 hef. Papiſts. 1 
Naples 280 fe Naples 70 8. . 3 bet. Papilts. | 
Hungary 300 200 Badu 780 8. E. 1 bet. Pap. au Froteuants. 
2 ( Dan I es i TT 
„ Danubian | ONILanti- | 
7 2 Provinces # woo 4200 nople. 1320 8. E. 5s dek. Mahometans and 
* lit. Tartary *| 380 240 Precop 1 5% E. 2 24 bef. Greek Church. 
by Greece 400] 240 Athens 1360 8 E. [I 37 def. 4 
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* This includes the Crim Tartary, now ceded to Ruilia ; for the particulars of which, ſee Rust 
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Excluſi ve of the Britiſh ifles before mentione ad. Europe contains the fol. 


low; ing 


3 


Occan 
[ 
| 


Baltie Zea 
| 
| 


Mediterranean 
Sca 


Adriat ic or 
| 
LA rchipclago, 


and Levant. 
| Scas 


il "Ihe — tb 


Z.caland, Funen, Alien, Falter, Lang- 
land, L: apland, Femeren, Mona, Born- Þ | -——— == |Denmark 


bobs 


Gothland, Aland, Rugen, 


Otel, Dag ho, 


Uſcdom, Wollin, 


lvica, 
Majorca, 
Minorca, 
Corſica, 
Sardinia, 
Sicily, 


Luficna, Corſu, Cephalonia, Zant, 


Gulph of V ele Leucadlia, 
Candia, Rhodes, Negropont, Lemnos, 


Tenedos, Scyros, 


Iſlands, 
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Principal and : 
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Samos, Patmos, Pan 8 


BE N 


erigo, San- 
torin, &c. being part of ancient 
and modern Grecce, 


ARR Scio { | 


— — — — 


— —— | Ruſha 
— —— Pruſlia 
— j[yvica Spain 


— [Majorca Dit:o 


Skalholt Denmark 


Port Mahon Ditto * 


| 


| 
« 1 
| 
| 


Cagliari K.ofSard. 
[I mo K.of 28ic. 


— — 
— Faſtia France 


— —rurkey 


Venice | 


' 


R. 


nx 2 hief T own Subject to- 


Shall, according to my plan, begin this account of his Daniſh ma- 


jeſty's dominions wi ith the moſt northerly ſituations, and divide them 


into four parts: 1ſt, Eaſt and Weſt Greenland, Iceland, and the iflands 


in the Atlantic Ocean; 2d, Norway; 3d, Denmark Proper ; and 4th, 


his German te 


rritories. 


The dimenſions of theſe countries may be ſeen in the following table. 
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Denmark 
3 . 
Propcr, 


CO ne 


Iſlands at the entrance 


\ 


Weſtphalia, 
Lowcr Saxony, 


| 
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of the Baltic Sea. 


nmark. 


In the North Seas, Iceland Iſland. 


Daniſh 1 pland, 


—— 


Square 
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North Jutland, 
South Tutlan . | 
or Sleſwick, ſ 
Zelaud, 15525 
Funen, | 70 
Falſterland, 
Langla: | 2.00 
ang Ai N 1 
Femeren, 50 
ö 
Alſen, 54 
Mona, 39 
Bornholm, 100 
46,000 
Norway, 71,400 
25,400 
Oldenburg, 1,260 
Stormar, I, ooc 
Daniſli Holſtein] ——- 
Total A: I 163,041 i 


* Minorca was taken f-om Spain by General ne 1709, and conſirmed to Great 
Britain by the treaty of Utrecht, 1713, but was beſieged and taken by the Spaniards 


February I5, 1782, and confirmed to then by the delinit! ire Trouy vs Pcace, ſigned 


at Paris, September 375 1783. 
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WEST GREENLAND. by 
The reader may perceive, 


5 that in the precęding table no calculation is 
ic of the dimenſions of Faſt and Weſt rTreenland; Becauſe, in fact, 
er are not yet known, or known very imperfe&v: we ſhall proceed 
ive the lateſt accounts of them, and from the beſt authorities that 
come to our hands. | | N 
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EAST and WEST GREENLAND, ICELAND, ano 
THE ISLANDS ix Tue ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


EAST GREENLAND. 


ilk moſt northerly part of his Daniſh majeſty's dominions, or 

i as others call it, New Greenland, and the country of Spitzbergen, 
ls between 11 and 25 deg. E. long. and 56 and 80 dep. N. Lat. accord- 
unte capt. Phipps's obſervations in Eis voyage, 1773. Though it is 
now claimed by Denmark, it certainly was diſcovered by fir Hugh 
Willoughby in 15533 and is ſuppoſed to be a continuation of Old Green- 
Heid. It obtained the name of Spitzbergen from the height and ras- 
vednel; of its rocks. Few animals or vegetables are to be found here, 
1d the fiſh and fowl are ſaid to forſake thæcoaſt in winter. The Ruſſians 
of Archangel have formed, within the laſt 30 years, ſettlements for hunting 
everal places of the iſland of Spitzbergen. The Aurora Borealis, or 
nenthern lights reflected from the ſnow, enabled them to purſue the chace 
during the long winter's night that reigns in theſe gloomy regions, and 
they take a great number of ſea- lions, which ſerve them for food. There 
a whale fiſhery, chiefly proſecuted by the Dutch and ſome Britiſh veſſels, 
on its coaſts. It likewiſe containstwo harbours; one called South Haven, 
11d the other Maurice Bay; but the inland parts are uninhabited. 


WEST GREENLAND 


7 I ES between the meridian of London, and 53 deg. W. long. and 
between 60 and 76 deg. N. lat. 

[IYHARITANTS.] By the lateſt accounts from the miſſionaries employ- 
er for the converſion of the Greenlanders, their whole number does not 


«mount to above 957 ſtated inhabitants: Mr. Crantz, however, thinks 


Lic cou ing ſouthlanders of Greenland may amount to about 700. There 
a grcat reſemblance between the aſpect, manners, and dreſs of thoſe 
natives, and the Eſquimaux Americans, from whom they naturally differ 
ut lürtle, even after all the pains which the Daniſh and German mifhon- 
aries ave taken to convert and civilize them. They are low of ſtature, 


cy excecding five feet in height, and the generality are not ſo tall. 


The hair of their heads is long, ſtraight, and of a black colour: but they 
have ſeldom any beards, becauſe it 1s their conſtant practice to root them 
ont. They have high breaſts and broad ſhoulders, eſpecially the women, 
v0 are obliged to carry great burthens from their younger years. They 


are very light and nimble of foot, and can alfo uſe their hands with much 


il and dexterity. They are not very lively in their tempers, but they 
ae good humoured, friendly, and unconcerned about futurity. Their 
ot agreeable food is the fleth of rein- deer; but that is now ſcarce among 
them, and their beſt proviſions are fiſh, feals, and ſea-fowl. Their 
drink is clear water, which ſtands in the houſe in a large copper veſſel, 


Or! 
* 


11 wooden tub, which is very neatly made by them, ornamented with 


1 


u- bones and rings, and provided with a pewter ladle or dipping diſh, 
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The men make their hunting and fiſhing implements, and prepare 9. 
wood-work of their boats: and the women cover them with tkins, I 
men hunt and fiſh, but when they have towed their booty to land, th, 
trouble themſelves no farther about it; nay it would be accounted hy. 
neath their dignity only to draw the ſeal up upon the ſhore. The v0. 
men are the butchers and cooks, and alfo the curriers to dreſs the pe, 
and make cloaths, ſhoes, and boots, out of them ; 1o that they are like. 
wife both ſhoemakers and taylors. The women alſo build and repair th, 
houſes and tents, ſo far as relates to the maſonry, the men doing only the 
\ carpenters work. They live in huts during the winter, which is incre. 
dibly ſevere; but Mr. Crantz, who has given us the lateſt and beſt xc. 
counts of this country, ſays that, in their longeſt ſummer days it is ſo hot 
from the long continuance of the ſun's rays, that the inhabitants are ob. 
liged to throw off their ſummer garments. They have no trade, though 
they have a moſt improveable fiſhery upon their coaſts ; but they emplo 
all the year either in fiſhing or hunting ; in which they are very dexter. 
ous, particularly in catching and killing ſeals. 

CuRrIosITIEs.] The taking of whales in the ſeas of Greenland, among 
the field> ot ice that have been increaſing for ages, is one of the greate; 
curioſities in nature. Theſe fields or pieces of ice, are frequently more 
than a mile in length, and upwards of 100 feet in thickneſs; and when 
they are put in motion by a ſtorm, nothing can be more terrible; the 
Dutch had 13 ſhips cruſhed to pieces by them in one ſeaſon. 

There are ſeveral kinds of whales in Greenland; ſome white, and other: 
black. The black ſort, the grand bay whale, is in moſt eſteem on ac- 
count of his bulk, and the great quantity of fat or blubber he afford, 
which turns to oil. His tongue is about 18 feet long, incloſed in long 
pieces of what we call whalebone, which are covered with a kind of hair 
like horſe-hair; and on each fide of his tongue are 250 pieces of this 
whalebone. "The bones of his body are as hard as an ox's bones, 
and of no uſe. There are no teeth in his mouth; and he 1s uſually be. 
tween 60 and 80 feet long; very thick about the head: but grows lels 
from thence to the tail. 

When the ſeamen ſee a whale ſpout, the word is immediatly given, 

Fall, fall, when every one haſtens from the ſhip to his boat; fix or eight 
men being appointed to a boat, and four or five boats uſually belong to 
one ſhip. 

When they come near the whale, the harpooner ſtrikes him with his 
harpoon (a barbed dart), and the monſter, finding himſelf wounded, runs 
ſwiftly down into the deep, and would carry the boat along with him if 
they did not give him line faſt enough; and to prevent the wood of the 
boat taking fire by the violent rubbing of the rope on the ſide of it, onewets 
it conſtantly with a mop. After the whale has run ſome hundred fathoms 
deep, he is forced to come up for air, when he makes ſuch a terrible noiſe 
with his ſpouting, that fome 4 compared it to the firing of cannon. As 
ſoon as he appears on the ſurface of the water, ſome of the harpooners fix 
another harpoon in him, whereupon he plunges again intothe deep; and 
when he comes up a ſecond time, they pierce him with ſpears in the vital 
parts, till he ſpouts out ſtreams of blood inſtead of water, beating the 
waves with his tail and fins till the ſea is all in a foam, the boats contini- 
ing to follow him ſome leagues, till he has loſt his ſtrength; and when he 
is dying he turns himſelf upon his back, and is drawn on ſhore or to the 
ſhip, it they be at a diſtance from the land. There they cut him in pieces, 
and by boiling the blubber, extract the oil, if they have conveniences 


on ſhore ; otherwiſe they barrel up the pieces and bring them 2 
— 6 | ; 
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vat nothing can ſmell ſtronger than theſe ſhips do. Every fiſh is comput- 
- to yield between 60 and 100 batrels of oil, of the value of zl. or Al. a 
barrel. Though the Danes claim the country of Eaſt and Weſt Green- 


and, where theſe whales are taken, the Dutch have in a manner mono- 
poliſed thus fiſhery. Of late the Engliſh have alſo been very ſucceſsful 


im it. 


ICELAND. 


H IS iſland, which receives its name from the great maſſes of ice 
that are ſeen neai it, lies between 63 and 67 deg. N. lat. and be- 
een 11 and 27 deg. W. long. It extends four hundred miles in length, 
and an hundred and ſixty in breadth, containing about 46,000 ſquare 
miles. In April, 1783, the inhabitants of Iceland obſerved ſomething 
ring and flaming in the fea, to the ſouth of Grinbourg, at eight miles 
iſtance from the rocks des Oiſeaux, which afterwards was found to be a 
new iſland. The fact is authentic, but its dimenſions and fituation are 
not well aſcertained. The information brought by the laſt ſhip from 
thence, was, that the iſland was ſtill increafing, and that great quantities 
of fire iſſued from two of its eminences. | | 

POPULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, AND CUsSTOMs.] It ap- 
pears that a Norwegian colony, among which there were many Swedes, 
{ettl:d in Iceland in the ninth century. They found there inhabitants 
who were Chriſtians, and whom they called Papas. It is ſaid, that the 
Norwegians alſo found among them Infſh books, bells, and croſiers: and 
it is conjectured that the people who were there, when the Norwegians 
:rrived in the iſland, originally came from England and Ireland. The 
inhabitants long retained their freedom; but they were at laſt obliged to 
(ahmit to the kings of Norway, and afterward became ſubject, together 
with Norway, to the kings of Denmark. They were at firſt governed by 
an admiial, who was ſent there every year to make the neceſſary regula- 
ions: but that mode has now been changed for many years, and a governor 
appointed, who is ſtyled Stifi/amtmann, and who conſtantly reſides in the 
country. 

The mii of inhabitants of Iceland is computed at about 60,000, 
which is by no means adequate to the extent of the country. It has been 
much more populous in former times, but great numbers have been de- 
"19yed by contagious diſeaſes. The plague carried off many thouſands 
1011 1402 to 1404. Many parts of Iceland have alſo been depopulated 
by famine; for though the Icelanders cannot in general be ſaid to be in 
want of neceſſary food, yet the country has ſeveral times been viſited by | 
-reat famines. Theſe have been chiefly occaſioned the Greenland | | 
cating ice; which, when it comes in great quantities, prevents the graſs | 
om growing, and puts an entire ſtop to their fiſhing. The ſmall-pox has | | 
!icewiſe been very Fatal here; for in the years 1707 and 1708 that diſ- | 
caſe deſtroyed 16,000 perſons. | | | i 

The Icelanders in general are middle-fized, and well made, though not 1 
very ſtrong. They are an honeſt, well-intentioned people, moderately in- | 
duſtrious, and are very faithful and obliging. Theft is ſeldom heard of | 

among them. They are much inclined to hoſpitality, and exerciſe it as | 
tar as their poverty will permit. Their chief employment is attending to 
thing and the care of their cattle. On the coaſts the men employ 
t1cir time. in fiſhing both winter and ſummer; and the women prepare 
the fiſh, and ſew and ſpin, The men alſo prepare leather, work at ſeveral 
ec hanic trades, and ſome few work in gold and filver. They likewiſe 
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manufacture a coarſe kind of cloth, which they call Wadmal. They 
| have an uncommonty ſtrong attachment to their native country, and think 
; themſelves no where elſe ſo happy. An Icelander, therefore, ſeldem ſet. 
1 tles in Copenhagen, though the moſt advantageous conditions ſhould be 
4 oifered him. Their difpolitions are ſerious, and they are much inclined 
| to religion, They never pals a river, or any other dangerous place, with. 
1 | out previouſly taking off their hats, and imploring the divine protection; 
|| and they are always thankful for their preſervation, when they have paſſed 
v1 the danger. When they meet together, their chief paſtime conſiſts in 
\| reading their hiſtory. The maſter of the houſe begins, and the reſt con. 
| tinue in their turns when he is tired. They are famous for playing at 
cheſs; and one of their paſtimes conſiſts in reciting verſes. Sometimes 
a man and woman take one another by the hand, and by turns fing ſtan. 
zas, which are a kind of dialogue, and in which the company occaſionally 
join in chorus. The dreſs of the Icelanders is not elegant or orna- 
mental, but is neat, cleanly, and ſuited to the climate. On their fingers 
the women wear jeveral gold, ſilver, or braſs rings. The poorer women 
dreſs in the coarſe cloth, called Wadmal, and always wear black; thoſe 
wao are iu better circumſtances wear broad cloth, with ſilver ornaments, 
gilt. The houſes of the Icelanders are generally bad: in ſome places they 
are built ot drift wood, and in others they are raiſed of lava, with moss, 
ſtuffed between the lava. Their roofs are covered with fods laid over 
raſters, ,or ſometimes over ribs of whales, which are both more durable 
and leſs expenſive than wood. They have not even a chimney in their 
kitchens, but only lay their fuel on the earth, between three ſtones, and 
the imoke iſſues from a tquare hole in the roof. Their food principally 
conſiſts of dried fiſh, ſour butter, which they conſider as a great dainty, 
milk mixed with water and whey, and a, little meat. Bread is ſo ſcarce 
among. them, that there is hardly any peaſant who eats it above three or 
tour months in the year. J 
REiicion.] The oaly religion tolerated in Iceland is the Lutheran, 
The churches on the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt quarters of the iſland, are under 
the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Skallholt (the capital of the ifland) aud 
thoſe of the north quarter are ſubject to the biſhop of Hoolum. The 
ifland is divided into 189 parithes, of which 127 belong to the ſze of Skal- 
holt, aud 62 to that of Hoolum. All the miniſters are natives of Iceland, 
and receive a yearly. ſalary of four or five hundred rix-dollars from the 
King, excluſive of what they have from their congregations. 
LANGUVAGE.] Ihe language in Iceland is the ſame as that formerly 
ſpoken in Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, and has been preſerved 10 
pure, that any Iceiander underſtands their moſt ancient traditional hiſto- 
ries. | 
LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] It is ſaid that poetry formerly 
flouriſned/ very much in Iceland; and we are informed that Egil Skalla- 
grimſon, Kormack Ormundſon, Glum Geirſon, and Thorlief Jarlaa were 
celebrated as great poets. But the art of writing was not much in uſe till 
after the vear 1000; thoughthe Runic characters were known in that coun- 
5 try belore that period, and moſt probably brought thither from Norway. 
þ After te recepiion of the Chriitian religion, the Latin characters were 
immediately «lopted, as the Runicalpaabet, which only conſiſts of ſixteen 
| letters, was found inſullicient. The firſt Icelandiſli vithop Iſlelif, founded 
j a ſchool at Sualholt; and ſoon after they founded four other ſchools, in 
| which the youth were inſtructed in the Latin tongue, divinity, and ſome 
parts of theoretic philoſophy. And from the introduction of the Chriſtian 
| religion here till the year i204, when Iceland became ſubject to Norway, 
if g N ic 
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t was one of the few countries in Europe, and the only one in the North, 
wherein the ſciences were cultivated and held in eſteem. 


But this period of time ſeems to have produced more learned men in 


Iceland than any other period ſince. It appears from their ancient chro- 
nicles, that they had conſiderable knowledge in morality, philoſophy, na- 
ural hiſtory, and aſtronomy. Moſt of their works were written in the 
11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries; and ſome of them have been 
printed. Mr. Banks, now fir Joſeph Banks, preſented one hundred and 
1ixty-two Icelandiſh manuſcripts to the Britiſh Muſeum. That gentleman 
vifited Iceland in 1772, accompanied by Dr. Solander, Dr. Van Troil, 
and Dr. Line. Dr. Van Troil, who publiſhed an account of their voy- 
age, obſerves, that he found more knowledge among the lower claſs in 
Iceland, than is to be met with in moſt other places; that many of them 
could repeat the works of ſome of their poets by heart; and that a peaſant 


was ſeldom to be found, who, beſides being well inſtructed in the princi- 


ples of religion, was not alſo acquainted with the hiſtory of his own coun- 
try; which proceeds from the frequent reading of their traditional hiſto- 
ries, that being one of their principal amuſements. 

John Areſon, biſhop of Hoolum, employed John Matthieſſon, a native 
of Sweden, in eſtabliſhing a printing preſs in Iceland, about the year 
30; and the firſt book printed by him there was the Breviarium Nida- 
roſienſe. He alfo printed an eccleſiaſtical manual, Luther's catechiſm, and 
other books of that kind. The Icelandic code of laws appeared gn 1578, 
and the Icelandic bible in 1584. A new privileged printing-gthce has 
lately been eſtabliſhed at Hrappſey in this ifland, and at which feveral va- 
hable books have been printed. | y 

MoUuNTAINS, VOLCANOES, AND NATURAL CURIOSITIES.] Though 
this iſland is ſituated ſo far to the north, earthquakes and volcanoes are 
more known than in many countries in much warmer climates. The for. 
mer have ſeveral times laid the country almoſt deſolate, particularly in the 
ears 1734, 1752, and 1755, when fiery eruptions broke out of the earth 
and produced very fatal conſequences. Many of the ſnowy mountains 
have alſo gradually become volcanoes. One of theſe burning mountains, 
Heckla, is the beſt known, eſpecially to foreigners. This mountain, fitu- 
ated in the ſouthern part of the iſland, about four miles from the ſea-coaſt, 
and 1s divided into three points at the top, the higheſt of which is that in 
the middle; and which is computed to be above 5000 feet higher than the 
ca. This mountain has trequeatly ſent forth flames, and a torrent of 
durning matter. Its eruptions were particularly dreadful, in 1693, when 
they occaſioned terrible meren the aſhes being thrown all round the 
Hand to the diſtance of 180 Engliſh miles. The laſt eruption of Mount 
Heckla happened in 1766. It began on the 5th of April, and continued 
do the 7th of September following. Flames proceeded from it in De- 
cember 1771, and 1772 ; but no eruptions of lava. 

Bot amongſt all the curioſities of Iceland, nothing is more worthy of 
attention than the hot ſpouting water ſprings with which this ifland 
abounds. The hot ſprings at Aix-la-Chapelle, Carlibad, Bath, and 
»witzerland, and ſeveral others found in Italy, are conſidered as very re- 
.arkable z but, excepting in the laſt mentioned country, the water no 
nere becomes ſo hot as to boil; nor is it any where known to be thrown 
lo high as the hot ſpouting water-ſprings in Iceland. All thoſe water- 
works that have been contrived with ſo much art, and at ſo enormous an 
expence, cannot by any means be compared with theſe. The water-works 
at St. Cloud, which are thought the greateſt among all the French water- 
works, caſt up a thin column eighty feet in the air; while ſome ſprings in 
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Iceland ſpout columns of water, of ſeveral feet in thickneſs, to the 
height of many fathoms; and, as many afſhrm, of ſeveral hundred feet. 
Theſe ſprings are of an unequal degree of heat. From ſome, the water 
flows gently as from other ſprings, and it is then called a bath: from 
others, it. ſpouts boiling water with great noiſe, and it is then called ; 
kettle. Though the depree of heat is unequal, yet Dr. Van Troll ſays, that 
he does not remember ever to have obſerved it under 188 of Fahrenheit'; 
thermometer. At Geyſer, Reeyhum, and Lugarvatn, he found it at 212; 
and in the laſt place, in the ground, at a little hot current of water, 21; 
degrees. It is very common for ſome of the r to ceaſe, and 
others to riſe up in their ſtead. Frequent earthquakes, and ſubterranean 
noiſes, heard at the time, cauſed great terror to the people who live in 
the neighbourhood. In ſeveral of theſe hot-ſprings, the inhabitants who 
live near them boil their victuals, only by hanging a pot, into which the 
fleſhis put in cold water, in the water of the ſpring. They alſo bathe in * 
the rivulets that run from them, which, by degrees, become lukewarm, 
or are cooled by their being mixed with rivulets of cold water. The cow; 
that drink of theſe ſprings are ſaid to yield an extraordinary quantity of 
milk, and it is likewiſe eſteemed very wholeſome when drank x the 
human ſpecies. 

The largeſt of all the ſpouting-ſprings in Iceland is called Geyſer. Iti; 
about two days journey from Heckla, and not far from Skalholt. In ap- 
proaching towards it, a loud roaring noiſe is heard, like the ruſhing of 2 
torrent, precipitating itſcif from e rocks. The water here 
ſpouts ſeveral times a- day, but always by ſtarts, aud after certain intervals. 
Some travellers have affirmed that it ſpouts to the height of ſixty fathoms, 
The water is thrown up much higher at ſome times than at others; when 
Dr. Van Troil was there, the utmoſt height to which it mounted was 
computed to be 92 feet. þ | | 

Baſaltine pillars are likewiſe very common in Iceland, which are ſup- 
poſed to have been produced by ſubterraneous fires. The lower fort of 
people imagine theſe pillars to have been piled upon one another by giauts, 

who made uſe of ſupernatural force to affect it. They have generally from 
three to ſeven ſides, and are from four to ſeven feet in thickneſs, and from 
twelve to ſixteen yards in length, without any horizontal diviſions. In 
ſome places they are only ſeen here and there among the lava in the moun- 
tains : but in ſome other places, they extend two or three miles in length 
without interruption. 

There are immenſe maſſes of ice, by which every year great damage is 
done to this country, and which affect the climate of it; they arrive com- 
monly with a N. W. or N. N. W. wind from Greenland. The field ice 
is of two or three fathoms thickneſs, is ſeparated by the winds, and 
leſs dreaded than the rock or mountain-ice, which is often ſeen fifty and 
more feet above water, and 1s at leaſt nine times the ſame depth below 
water. Theſe prodigious maſles of ice are frequently left in ſhoal water, 
fixed, as it were, to the ground, and in that ſtate remain many months, 
nay, it is ſaid, even years, undiſſolv ed, chilling all the ambient part of the 


atmoſphere for many miles round. When many ſuch lofty and bulky 


| maſſes of ice are floating together, the wood that is often drifted along 
(7 between them, zs ſo much chafed and preſſed with ſuch violence together, 
i that it takes fire: which circumſtance has occaſioned fabulous accounts 


h _ of the ice being in flames. The ice cauſed ſo violent a cold in 1753, and 
1554, that horſes and ſheep dropped down dead on account of it, as well 
0 for want of food: horſes were obſerved to feed upon dead cattle, and 
f "Tie ſheep to eat of each other's wool. A number of bears arrive yearly 


with 
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with the ice, which commit great ravages, particularly among the ſheep, 
The Icelanders attempt to gn" theſe intruders as ſoon as they get ſight 
of them: and ſometimes they aſſemble together, and drive them back to 
the ice, with which they often float off again. For want of fire-arms, they 
are obliged to make uſe of ſpears on theſe occaſions. The government en- 
courages the natives to deſtroy theſe animals, by paying a premium of ten 
dollars for every bear that is killed. Their ſkins are alſo purchaſed for the 
king, and are not allowed to be ſold to any other perſon. 

It is extraordinary that no wood grows ſucceſsfully in Iceland; nay, 
there are very few trees to be found on the whole iſland, though there 
are certain proofs that wood formerly grew there in great abundance. Nor 
can corn be cultivated here to any advantage; though cabbages, parſley, 
turnips, and peas, may be met with in five or fx gardens, which are ſaid 
to be all that are in the whole iſland. 1 

Trape.] The commerce of this iſland is monopoliſed by a Daniſh 
company. The ſoil upon the ſea-coaſt is tolerably good for paſture : 
and though there is not any conſiderable town in the whole iſland, the 
ſcelanders have ſeveral frequented ports. Their exports conſiſt of dried 
i ſu, ſalted mutton and lamb, beet, butter, tallow, train- oil, coarſe woollen- 
cloths, ſtockings, gloves, raw wool, ſheep-ſkins, lamb-ſkins, fox furs of 
various colours, eider-down, and feathers. Their imports conſiſt of timber, 
fiſhing-lines and hooks, tobacco, bread, horſe-ſhoes, brandy, wine, ſalt, 
linen, and a little filk ; excluſive of ſome neceſſaries and ſuperfluities for 
the more wealthy. | | 

STRENGTH AND REVENUE.] As Iceland affords no bait for avarice 
or ambition, the inhabitants depend entirely upon his Daniſh majeſty's 
protection; and the revenue he drawg4rom the country amounts to about 
30,000 Crowns a year. Thy 


THE FARO ox FERRO ISLANDS, 


O called from their lying in a cluſter, and the inhabitants ferrying 
8 from one iſland to another. They are about 24 in number, and lie 
between 61 and 63 deg. N. L. and 6 O10 W. long. from London. The 
ſpace of this cluſter extends about 60 miles in length and 40 in breadth, 
zoo miles to the weſtward of Norway; having Shetland and the Orkneys 
on the ſouth-eaſt, and Greenland and Iceland upon the north and north- 
welt, The trade and income of the inhabitants, who may be about 3009 
or 4000, add little or nothing to the revenues of Denmark. 


NG NN NT. 
Containing 158, 400 ſquare miles, with leſs than 4 inhabitants to each. 


NAME, BOUNDARIES, HE natural fignification of Norway, is» 
AND EXTENT, the Northern-way. It is bounded on the 
South by the entrance into the Baltic, called the Scaggerac, or Categate; 
on the Weſt and North by the northern ocean; and on the Eaſt it is di- 
vided from Sweden by a long ridge of mountains, called at different parts 
by different names; as Fillefield, Dofrefield, Runſield, and Dourfield. The 
reader may conſult the table of dimenſions in Denmark for its extent; but 
it 15 a country ſo little known to the reſt of Europe, that it is difficult to 
fix its dimenſions with preciſion. 
— Climate.) The climate of Norway varies according to its extent, and 
its poſition toward the ſea. At Bergen the winter is moderate, and the ſea 
15 practicable, The eaſtern parts of Norway zre commonly covered with 
lnow; and the cold generally ſets in ahout the middle of Ottober, with in- 


| 
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tenſe ſeverity, tothe middle of April; the waters being all that while frozen 
to a conſiderable thickneſs. In 1719, 7000 Swedes, who were on their 
march to attack Drontheim, periſhed in the ſnow, on the mountain which 
ſeparates Sweden from Norway ; and their bodies were found in different 
poſtures. But even froſt and ſnow have their conveniences, as they facilitate 
the conveyance of goods by land. As to the more northern parts of this 
country, called Finynark, the cold is ſo intenſe, that they are but little 
known. At Bergen the loage day confiſts of about 19 hours, and the 
Thorteſt of about tive. In ſummer, the inhabitants can read and write at 
midnight by the light of the (ky ; and in the moſt northerly parts, about 
Midſummer, the fun is continually in view. In thoſe parts, however, in 
the middle of winter, there is only a faint glimmering of light at noon for 
about an hour and a half; owing to the reflection of the ſun's rays on the 
mountains. Nature, notwithſtanding, has been ſo kind to the Norwegians, 
that in the midſt of their darkneſs, the tky is ſo ſerene, and the moon and 
the aurora borealis ſo bright, that they carry on their fiſhery, and work 
at their ſeveral trades in the open air. 

The air is ſo pure in ſome of the inland parts, that it has been ſaid the 
inhabitants live ſo long as to be tired of life, and cauſe themſelves to be 
tranſported to a leſs ſalubrious air. Sudden thaws, and ſnow- falls, have, 
however, ſome dreadful effects, and deſtroy whole villages. 

MovxTains.] Norway is reckoned one of the moſt mountainous 
countries in the world; for it contains a chain of unequal mountains run- 
ning from ſouth to north: to paſs that of Ardanger, a man wuſt travel 
about ſeventy Engliſh miles; and to paſs others, upwards of fifty. Do- 
frefield is counted the higheſt mountain perhaps in Europe. The rivers 
and cataracts which interſect thoſe dreadful precipices, and that are paſſ- 
Wy able only by flight tottering wooden bridges, render travelling in this 
: country very terrible and dangerous ; though the government 1s at the 
f expence of providing, at different ſtages, houſes accommodated with fire, 
| Iight, and kitchen furniture. Detached from this vaſt chain, other 1m- 
[ 

| 


menſe mountains preſent themſelves all over Norway; fome of them with 
reſervoirs of water on the top; and the whole forming a moſt ſurpriſing 
landſcape. The activity of the natives in recovering their ſheep and 
goats, when penned up, through a falfe ſtep, in one of thoſe rocks, 13 
wonderful. The owner directs himſelf to be lowered down from the top 
| of the mountain, fitting on a croſs ſtick, tied to the end of a long rope; 
| and when he arrives at the place where the creature ſtands, he faſtens it 
| to the fame cord, and it is drawn up with himſelf. The caverns that are 
f to be met with in theſe- mountains, are more wonderful than thoſe, per- 
| haps, in any other part of the world, though lefs liable to obſervation. 
|; One of them called Dolſtcen, was, in 1550, viſited by two clergymen ; 
i | who reported that they proceeded in it till they heard the ſea daſhing 
| over their heads ; that the paſſage was as wide and as high as an ordinary 

church, the ſides perpendicular, and the roof vaulted ; that they deſcended 
a flight of natural ſtairs; but when they arrived at another they durſt not 


fy venture to proceed, but returned ; and that they conſumed two candles 
F going and returning. N 

| ForEsTs.} Thechief wealthof Norway lies in its foreſts, which furniſh 
| foreigners with maſts, beams, planks, and boards, and ſerve beſide for all 
| donicitic uſes; particularly the conſtruction of houſes, bridges, ſhips, and 
| for charcoal to the foundries. The timber growing here are fir, and 


pine, elm, aſh, yew, benrecd (a very curious wood), birch, beech, oak, 
elm, orelder, juniper, the aſpin-tree, the con e or ſloe-tree, hazel, elder, 
and even ebony (under the mountains of Kolen), lime or linden-tree, aud 
willows. 
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willows. The ſums which Norway receives for timber are very conſider- 
able; but the induſtry of the inhabitants is greatly aſſiſted by the courſo 
of their rivers, and the ſituation of their lakes; which afford them not 
only the pee ang already mentioned, of floating down their timber, 
but that of erecting ſaw-mills, for dividing their large beams into planks 
and deals. A tenth of all ſawed timber belongs to his Daniſh majeſty, 
and forms no inconſiderable part of his revenue. 

STONES, METALS, AND MINERALS.] Norway contains quarries of 
excellent marble, as well as many other kinds of ſtones; and the magnet 
is found in the iron mines. The amianthus, or aſbeſtos, which being of 
an incombuſtible nature, when its delicate fibres are woven into cloth, is 
cleaned by burning, is likewiſe found here; as are cryſtals, granates, 
amethyſts, agate, thunder- ſtones, and eagle-ſtones. Gold found in Nor- 
way has been coined into ducats. His Daniſh majeſty is now working, to 
great advantage, a filver mine at Coningſburgh; other filver mines have 
been found in different parts of the country ; and one of the many filver 
maſſes that have been diſcovered, weighing 560 pounds, is to be ſeen at 
the Royal Muſeum at Copenhagen. Lead, copper, and tron mines, 
are common in this country: one of the copper mines at Rorana is 
thought to be the richeſt in Europe. Norway likewiſe produces quick- 
ſilver, ſulphur, ſalt, and coal- mines: vitriol, alum, and various kinds of 
loam; the different manufactures of which bring in a large revenue to the 
crown. 

RiveRs AND LAK ES. ] The rivers and freſh water lakes in this coun; 
try are well ſtocked with fiſh, and navigable tor ſhips of conſiderable 
burden. The moſt extraordinary circumſtance atiending the lakes is, 
that ſome of them contain floating iſlands, formed by the coheſion of roots 
of trees and ſhrubs; and, though torn from the main land, bear herbage 
and trees, So late as the year 1702, the noble family feat of Barge, near 
Fredericſtadt, ſuddenly ſunk, with all its towers and battlements, into an 
abyſs a hundred fathom in depth; and its ſcite was inſtantly filled with a 
piece of water, which formed a lake zoo ells in length, and about half as 
broad. This melancholy accident, by which 14 people and 200 head of 
cattle periſhed, was occaſioned by the foundation being undermined by 
the waters Of a river. : 

UNCOMMON ANIMALS, All the animals that are natives of Den- 

FOWLS, AND FISHES, mark are to be found in Norway, with an 
addition of many more. The wild beaſts peculiar to Norway, are the 
elk, the rein-deer, the bare, the rabbit, the bear, the wolf, the lynx, 
the fox, the glutton, the leming, the ermine, the martin, and the beaver, 
The elk is a tall, aſh-coloured animal, its ſhape partaking at once of the 
horſe and the ſtag; it is harmleſs, and in the winter ſocial; and the 
fleſh of it taſtes like veniſon, The rein- deer is a ſpecies of ſtag; but we 

ſhall have occaſion to mention it more particularly afterwards. The 
hares are ſmall ; and are ſaid to live upon mice in the winter time, and 
to change their colour from brown to white. The Norwegian bears are 
ſtrong and ſagacious: they are remarkable for not hurting children; but 
their other qualities are common with the reſt of their ſpecies in north- 
ern countries; nor can we much credit the very extraordinary ſpecimens 
of their ſagacity, recorded by the natives: they are hunted by little dogs; 
and ſome prefer bear hams to thoſe gf Weſtphalia. The Norwegian 
wolves, though fierce, are\ſhy even of a cow or go.t, unleſs impelled by 
hunger ; the natives are dexterous in digging traps for. em, in which 
they are taken or killed, The lynx, by ſome called the goupes, is ſmaller 
nan 3 wolf, but as dangerous; they are of the cat kind, and have ee 
mend LY | F 4 he 
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like tygers, they dig under ground, and often undermine ſheep folds, 
where they make dreadful havock. The ſkin of the lynx is beautiful ang 
valuable, as is that of the black fox. White and red foxes are likewiſe 
found in Norway, and partake of the nature of that wily animal in other 
countries; they have a particular way of drawing crabs aſhore, by dip. 
ping their tails in the water, which the crab lays hold of. Es 

The glutton, otherwiſe called the ervan, or vielfras, reſembles a turn. 
ſpit dog: with a long body, thick legs, ſharp claws and teeth; his fur, 
which is variegated, 1s ſo precious that he is ſhot with blunt arrows, to 
preſerve the ſkin unhurt : he is ſo bold, and ſo ravenous, that it is faid he 
will devour a carcaſe larger than himſelf, and unburthens his ſtamach by 
ſqueezing himſelf between two cloſe-ſtanding trees: when taken, he has 
been even known to eat ſtone and mortar. The ermine is a little crea- 
ture, remarkable for its ſhyneſs and cleanlineſs ; and their fur forms a 
principal part even of royal magnificence. There is httle difference be. 
tween the martin and a large brown foreſt cat, only its head and ſnout 
are ſharper; it is very fierce, and its bite dangerous. We ſhall have oc. 
cafion to mention the beaver in treating of North America. 

No country produces a greater variety of birds than Norway. The 
alks build upon rocks; their numbers often darken the air, and the noiſe 

of their wings reſembles a ſtorm ; their ſize is the bigneſs of a large duck; 
they are an aquatic fowl, and their fleſh is much efteemed. No fewer 
than zo different kinds of thruſhes reſide in Norway; with various kinds 
of pigeons, and ſeveral forts of beautiful wild ducks. The Norwegian 
cock-of-the-wood is of a black or dark grey colour, his eye reſembling 
that of a pheaſant; and he is ſaid to be the largeſt of all eatable birds. 
Norway produces two kinds of eagles, the land and the ſea; the former 
is ſo ſtrong, that he has been known to carry off a child of two years old: 
the ſea or fiſh-eagle, is larger than the other; he ſubſiſts on aquatic 
ood; and ſometimes" darts on large fiſhes with ſuch force, that, being 
nable to free his talons from their bodies, he is dragged into the water 
and drowned. | a | 

Nature feems to have adapted theſe aerial inhabitants for the coaſt of 

Norway ; and induſtry has produced a ſpecies of mankind peculiarly fitted 
for making them ſerviceable to the human race; theſe are the birdmen, 
or climbers, who are amazingly dexterous in mounting the ſteepeſt rocks, 
and bring away the birds and their eggs: the latter are nutritive food, 
and are parboiled in vinegar; the fleth is ſometimes eaten by the peaſants, 
who generally reliſh it ; while the feathers and down form a profitable 
commodity. Even the dogs of the farmers, in the northern diſtricts, are 
trained up to be aſſiſtants to theſe birdmen in ſeizing their prey. 

The Scandinavian lakes and ſeas are aſtoniſhingly truitful in all fiſh that 
are found on the ſea coaſts of Europe, which need not be here enume- 
rated. Stock-fiſh innumerable, which are dried upon the rocks without 
falting. Some fiſhes in thoſe ſeas, however, have their peculiarities. The 
haac-moren is a ſpecics of ſhark, ten fathoms in length, and its liver 
yields three caſks of train oil. The tuella flynder is an exceſſive large 
turbot, which has been known to cover a man who has fallen over- 
board, to keep him from riſing. The ſeaſon for herring-fiſhing is an- 
nounced to the fiſhermen by the ſpouting of water from the whales (of 
which ſeven different ſpecies are mentioned) in following the herring 
ſhoals. The large whale reſembles a cod, with ſmall eyes, a dark mar- 

bled fin, andiwhite belly; they ſpout out the water, which they take in 
by inſpiration, through two holes or openings in the head. They cepu- 
late ike land animals, ſtanding upright in the fea. A young whale, * 
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firſt produced, is about nine or ten feet long: and the female ſometimes 
brings forth two at A birth, The whaie devours ſuch an incredible num- 
ber of ſmall fiſh, that his belly is often ready to burſt; in which caſe he 
makes a moſt tremendous noiſe, from pain. The ſmaller fiſh have their 
revenge; ſome of them faſten on his back, and inceſſantly beat him; 
others, with ſharp horns, or rather bones, on their beak, ſwim under 
his belly, and ſometimes rip it up; tome are provided with long ſharp 
teeth, and tear his fleſh. Even the aquatic birds of prey declare war 
acainſt him when he comes near the ſurface of the water; and he has 
been known to be ſo tortured, that he has beat himſelf to death on the 
rocks. The coaſt of Norway may be ſaid to be the native country of 
herrings. Innumerable are the ſhoals that come from under the ice at the 
north pole; and about the latitude of Iceland divide themſelves into three 
bodies: one of theſe ſupply the weſtern ifles and coaſts of Scotland, an- 
other directs its courſe round the eaſtern part of Great Britain down the 
Channel, and the third enters the Baltic through the Sound. They form 
reat part of the food of the common people; and the cod, ling, kabe- 
Ka. and tor{k-fiſhes follow them, and feed upon their ſpawn, and are 
taken in prodigious numbers, in 50 or 60 fathoms water: theſe, eſpe- 
cially their roes, and their oil extracted from their livers, ate exported and 
ſold to great advantage; and above 150,000 people are maintained by the 
herring and other fiſhing on the coaſt of Norway. The fea-devil is about 
fix feet in length, and is ſo called from its monſtrous appearance and vo- 
racity. The ſea-ſcorpion is likewiſe of a hideous form, its head bein 
larger than its whole body, which is about tour teet in length, and its bite 
is ſaid to be poiſonous. | 
The moſt ſeemingly fabulous accounts of the ancients, concerning ſea- 
monſters, are rendered credible by the productions of the Norwegian 
ſeas; and the ſea-{nake, or the ſerpent of the ocean, is no longer counted a 
chimera, In 1756, one of them was ſhot by a maſter of a ſhip; its head 
reſembling that of a horſe; the mouth was large and black, as were the 
eyes; a white mane hanging from its neck; it floated on the ſurface of 
the water, and held its head at leaſt two feet out of the ſea: between the 
head and neck were ſeven or eight folds, which were very thick; and the 
length of this ſnake was more than a hundred yards, ſome ſay fathoms. 
They have a remarkable averſion to the ſmel! of caſtor; for which reaſon, 
ſup, boat, and bark-maſters provide themſelves with quantities of that 
drug, to prevent being overſet; the ferpent's olfactory nerves being re- 
markably exquiſite, The particulars related of this animal would be 
incredible, were they not atteſted upon oath, Egede (a very reputable 


author) ſays, that on the 6th day of July, 1734, a large and frightful 


ſea-monſter raiſed itſelf ſo high out of the water, that its head reached 
above the main-top-maſt of the ſhip; that it had a long ſharp ſnout, broad 
paws, and ſpouted water like a whale; that the body ſeemed to be cover- 
ed with ſcales; the ſkin was uneven and wrinkled, and the lower part was. 
tormed like a ſnake. The body of this monſter is ſaid to be as thick as a 
hogſhead; his ſkin is variegated like a tortoiſe-ſhell; and his excrement, 
which floats on the ſurface of the water, is corroſive, and bliſters the 
hands of the ſeamen if they handle it. | 
The exiſtence of the kraken, or korken, is ſtrongly aſſerted; and as it, 
is ſaid to exiſt in theſe ſeas, we think it proper to mention it in this place, 
leaving it to the judgment of the reader to give what credit to it he 
pleaſes, Its bulk is faid to be a mile and a half in circumference; and 
when part of it appears above the water, it reſembles a number of ſmall 
ilands and ſand-banks, on which fiſhes difport themſelves, and ſea-weeds 
| | grow; 
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grow; upon a farther emerging, a number of pellucid antennæ, each 
about the height, form, and ſize of a moderate maſt, appear; and be 
their action and re- action he gathers his food, conſiſting of ſmall fie; 
When he ſinks, which he does gradually, a dangerous ſwell of the ſea {.. 
cceds, and a kind of whirlpool is naturally formed in the water. In 1680 
a young kraken periſhed among the rocks and cliffs of the pariſh of Alſta. 
hong; and his death was attended with ſuch a ſtench, that the channel 
where he died was impaſſable. Without entering into any romantic theo. 
ries, we may ſafely ſay, that the exiſtence of this fiſh accounts for many 
of the phenomena of floating iſtands, and tranſitory appearances in the 
fea, that have hitherto been held as fabulous by the learned, who could 
have no idea of ſuch an animal. | 

The mer-men and mer-women hold their reſidence in the Norwegian 
ſeas; but I cannot give credit to all that is related concerning them by the 
natives, The mer-man 1s about eight {pans long, and, . Now 19 +6 has 
as much reſemblance as an ape has to the human ſpecies; a high fore. 
head, little eyes, a flat noſe, and large mouth, without chin or ears, cha. 
racterize its head; its arms are fhort, but without joints or elbows, and 
they terminate in members reſembling a human hand, but of the pax 
kind, and the fingers connected by a membrane; the parts of generation 
indicate their ſexes; though their under parts, which ræmain in the water, 
terminate like thoſe of fiſhes, The females have breaſts, at which ther 
ſuckle their young ones. It would far exceed the bounds allotted to this 
article, to foilow the Norwegian adventurers through all the different de. 
{criptions which they have given us of their fiſhes; but they are fo well 
authenticated, that I make no doubt a new and very ſurpriſing theory of 
aquatic animals may in time be formed. 

CuxiosITIEs.] Thoſe of Norway are only natural. On the coaſt, la- 
titude 67, is that dreadful vortex or whirlpool, called by navigators the 
navel of the ſea, and by ſome Maleſtrom, or Moſkoeſtrom. The iſland 

loſkoe, from whence this ſtream derives.its name, lies between the moun- 
tain Heileggen in Lofoden, and the iſland Ver, which are about one league 
diſtant; and between the iſland and coaſt on each ſide, the ſtream makes 
its way. Between Moſkoe ahd Lofoden it is near 400 fathoms deep; but 
between Moſkoe and Ver, it is ſo ſhallow as not to afford paſſage for a ſinall 
ſhip. When it is flood, the itream runs up the country between Lofoden 
and Moſtoz with a boiſterous rapidity; and when it is ebb, returns to the 
ſea with a violence and noiſe unequalled by the loudeſt cataracts. I: is 
heard at the diſtance of many leagues, and forms a vortex or whirlpool of 
great depth or extent; ſo violent that if a ſhip comes near it, it is imme- 
diately drawn irrefiſtibly into the wharl, and there difappears, being ab- 
ſorbed and carried down to the bottom in a moment, where it is daſhed to 
pieces againſt the rocks; and juſt at the turn of ebb and flood, when the 
water becomes ſtill for about a quarter of an hour, it riſes again in ſcat- 
tered fragments, ſcarcely to be known for the parts of a ſhip. When it is 
2gitated by a ſtorm, it has reached veſſels at the diſtance of more than a 
Norway mile, where the crews have thought themſelves in perfect ſecurity. 
Perhaps it is hardly in the power of fancy to conceive a ſituation of more 
horror than that of heing thus driven forward by the ſudden violence of 
an impetuous torrent to the vortex of the whirlpool, of which the noiſe and 
turbulence ſtill increaſing as it is approached, are an earneſt of quick and 
inevitable deſtruction ; while the wretched victims, in an agony of deſpair 
and torror, cry out for that help which they know to be impoſhble; and ſec 
before thein the dreadful abyſs into which they are to be plunged, and 

daſhed among che rocks at the bottom. 925 | 1 
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Even animals, which have come too near the vortex, have expreſſed 
we utmoſt terror when they find the ſtream irrefiſtible. Whates are fre- 
quently carried away; and the moment they feel the force of the water, 
they ſtruggle againſt it with all their might, howling and bellowing in a 
frightful manner. The like happens frequently to bears, who attempt to 
ſwim to the iſland to prey upon the ſheep. 

It was the opinion of Kircher, that the Maleſtrom is a ſea vortex, 
which attracts the flood under the ſhore ot Norway, and diſcharges it 
again in the gulph of Bothnia; but this opinion is now known to be erro- 
neous, by the return of the ſhattered fragments of whatever happens to be 
ſucked down by it. The large ſtems of firs and pines riſe again ſoſhivered 
and ſplintered that the pieces look as if covered with briitles. The whole 

henomena are the effects of the violence of the daily ebb and flow, oeca- 
fioned by the contraction of the ſtream in its courſe between the rocks. 

PEOPLE, LANGUAGE, RELIGION, The Norwegians are a middling 

AND CUSTOMS OF NORWAY. kind of people, between the ſim- 
plicity of the Greenlanders and Icelanders, and the more poliſhed man- 
ners of the Danes. Their religion is Lutheran; and they have biſhops as 
thoſe of Denmark, without temporal juriſdiction. Their viceray, like his 
maſter, is abſolute 7 but the farmers and common people in Norway are 
much leſs oppreſſed than thoſe in Denmark. 

The Norwegians in general are ſtrong, robuſt, and brave; but quick 
in reſenting real or ſuppoſed injuries. The women are handſome and 
courteous, and the Norwegian forms, both of living. and enjoying property, 
are mild, and greatly reſembling the Saxon anceſtors of the prefent Eng- 
li. Every inhabitant is an artizan, and ſupplies his family in all its ne- 
cefaries with his own manufactures; ſo that in Norway there are few by 
profeſſion who are hatters, ſhoe-makers,- taylors, tanners, weavers, car- 
penters, ſmiths, or joiners. The loweſt Norwegian peaſant is an artiſt 
and a gentleman, and even a poet. They often mix with oat-meal the 
bark of the fir, made into a kin of flour; and they are reduced to ve 
extraordinary ſhifts for ſupplying the place of bread, or farinaceous food. 
The manners of the midling Norwegians form a proper ſubject for con. 
templafon even to a philoſopher, as they lead that kind of life which we 
may ſay is furniſhed with plenty; but they are neither fond of luxury, 
nor do they dread penury: and this middle ſtate prolongs their ages ſur- 
Priſingly. Though their dreſs is in many reſpects accommodated to their 
climate, yet, by cuſtom, inſtcad of guarding againft the znclemency oſ the 
weather, they outbrave it; for they expoſe themſelves to cold, without 
any cover upon their breaſts or necks. A Norwegian of an hundred years 
of age is not accounted paſt his labour; and in 1733, four couples were 
married and danced before his Danifh majeſty at Fredericſhall, whoſe ages, 
when joined, exceeded Bco years. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Norwegians contain veſtiges of their for- 
mer paganiſm : they play on the violin at the head of the coffin, and while 
the corpſe is carried to the church, which is often done in a boat. In ſome 
places the mourners aſk the dead perſon why he died; whether his wife and 
neighbours were kind to him, and other ſuch queſtions; frequently kneel- 
ing down and aſking forgiveneſs, if ever they had offended the deceaſed. 

COMMERCE. ] We have little to add to this head, different from what 
will be obſerved in our account of Denmark. The duties on their ex- 
ports, moſt of which have been already recounted, amount to about 
100,000 rixdollars a year. | 

STRENGTH AND REVENUE.] By the beſt calculations, Norway can 
furniſſi out 14,000 excellent ſeamen, and above 30,000 brave ſoldiers for 
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the uſe of their king. The royal annual revenue from Norway amounts 
to near 200, oo0l. and till his preſent majeſty's acceſſion, the army, in 
ſtead of being expenſive, added conſiderably to his income, by the ſub. 
fidies it brought him in from foreign princes. i 

HisTozy.] We muſt refer to Denmark likewiſe for this head. Th, 
ancient Norwegians certainly were a very brave and powerful people, aud 
the hardieſt ſeamen in the world. If we are to believe their hiſtories, the, 
were no ſtrangers to America long before it was diſcovered by Columbus 
Many cuſtoms of their anceſtors are yet diſcernible in Ireland and the 
north of Scotland, where they made frequent deſcents, and ſome ſettle. 
ments, which are generally confounded with thoſe of the Danes. From 
their being the moſt turbulent, they are become now the moſt loval ſub. 
zects in Europe; which we can eaſily account for, from the barbarity and 
tyranny of their kings, when a.ſeparate people. Since the union of Cal. 
mar, which united Norway to Denmark, their hiſtory, as well as intereſt; 
are the ſame with that of Denmark. | 


— — 


DEN MAR K * Props, or J UT LAND, excluſive 
of the IsLanDs in the BaLTic. 


EXTENT AND SITUATION. 


Miles. Degrees. 
Length. 240 + t 54 and 38 North latitude, 
ES Breadth 114 between 8 and 11 Eaſt longitude. 


Containing 15,744 ſquare miles, with 139 inhabitants to each. 


BoUNDARIES AND T is divided on the North from Norway by 
DIVISIONS. the Scaggerac ſea, and from Sweden on the 


Eaſt by the Sound: on the South by Germany and. the Baltic; and the 
German ſea divides it trom Great Britain on the Weſt. 

Denmark Proper is divided into two parts; the peninſula of Jutland, an- 
ciently called Ciaubrica Cher/oneſns, and the iſlands at the entrance of the 
Baltic mentioned in the table. It is remarkable, that though all theſe to- 
gether conſtitute the kingdom of Denmark, yet not any one of them is ſe. 

arately called by that name. Copenhagen, the metropolis, is in the 
Hand of Zealand. 

Alx, CLIMATE, SOIL, STATE OF AGRICULTURE, &c.] One of the 
largeſt and moſt fertile of all the proves ol this kingdom is Jutland, 
which produces abundance of all forts of grain and paſturage, and is a kind 
of magazine for Norway on all occafions. A great number of ſmall cattle 
are bred in this province, and afterwares tranſported into Holftein, to be 
fed for the uſe of Hamburgh, Lubec, and Amſterdam. Jutland is every 
where interiperſed with hills, and on the eaſt ſide has fine woods of oak, 
ſir, beech, birch, and other trees; but the weſt fide being leſs woody, the 
inhabitants are obliged to uſe turf and heath for fuel.. Zealand is for the 
molt part a fandy ſoil, but rather fertile in grain and paſturage, and agree: 
ably variegated with woods and lakes of water. The climate is more 
temperate here on account of the vapours from the ſurrounding ſea, than 


* Sec Mallct's Denmark, p. T. to 18. vol. v. 
+ Meaning where longeſt and broadeſt, a method which the author has every where 
obterved, aud it ſeems to be the practice of other writers on tne ſubject. Great al- 
lowances mult therefore be made in moſt countries, as the readers will perceive by look- 
ing on the maps. Jutland, for inſtance, is 114 miles where broadeſt, though in ſundry 
other Far ts it is not 50. b I 
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+ is in many more ſoutherly parts of Europe. Spring and autumn are ſea- 
ſons ſcarcely known in Denmark, on account of the ſudden tranſitions 
from cold to heat, and from heat to cold, which diſtinguiſh the climate of 
his kingdom. In all the northen provinces of Denmark, the winters are 
\ery ſevere, ſo that the inhabitants often paſs arms of the ſea in ledges 
on the ice; and during the winter all the harbours are frozen up. 

The greateſt part of the lands in Denmark and Holſtein are fiefs, and the 
ancient nobility, by grants which they extorted at different times from the 
crown, gained fuch power over the farmers, and thoſe who reſided upon 
their eſtates, that at length they reduced them to a ſtate of extreme ſlavery; 
ſo that they were bought and ſold with their lands, and were eſteemed the 
property of their lords Many of the noble landholders of Sleſwick and 
Holſtein have the power of life and death. The ſituation of the farmers 
has, indeed, been made ſomewhat more agreeable by ſome modern edits; 
but they are ſtill, if ſuch an expreſſion may be allowed, chained to their 
rms, and are diſpoſed of at the will of their lords. When a farmer in 
Denmark or Holſtein happens to be an induſtrious man, and is fituated 
pon a poor farm, which by great diligence he has laboured to cultivate 
advantageoufly, as ſoon as he has performed the toilſome taſk, and expects 
to reap the profits of what he has ſown, his lord, under pretence of taking 
it into his own hand, removes him from that farm to another of his poor 
firms, and expects that he ſhould perform the ſame laborious taſk there, 
without any other emolument than what he ſhould think proper to give 
him. This has been ſo long the practice in this country, that it neceſſarily 
throws the greateſt damp upon the efforts of induſtry, and prevents thoſe 
improvements in agriculture which would otherwiſe be introduced: the 
conſequence of which is, that nine parts in ten of the inhabitants are in a 
.tc of great poverty. But if the farmers had a ſecurity for their property, 
the lands of Denmark might have been cultivated to much greater advan- 
de than they are at preſent, anda much greater number of people ſup- 
tech by the produce of agriculture. 

A\x1HALls.] Denmark produces an excellent breed of horſes, both for 
e ſaddle and carriage; about 5050 are fold annually out of the country, 
ud of the horned cattle, 30,0000. Beſides numbers of black cattle, they 
have ſheep, hogs, aud game; and the fea coaſts are generally well ſup- 
pled with fish. 

POPULATION, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS.] By an actual numeration 
made in 1759, ofhis Daniſh majeſty's ſubjocts in his dominions of Den- 
mark, Norway, Holſtein, the iflands in the Baltic, and the counties of 
Oldenburgh and Delmenhorſt in Weſtphalia, they were ſaid to amount 
0 2,444,000 ſouls, excluſive of the Icelanders and Greenlanders. The 
moſt accurate account of the population, is that made under the direction 
ot the famous Struenſee; by which, 


Jutland numbered 358,136 - | Iceland 46,201 
Denmark Iceland 283,496 Duchy of Sleſwick 243,605 
Funen 143,988 Duchy of Holſtein 134, 665 
N orway 723,14, Oldenburgh 62,854 
Iilands of Ferro ' 4,754 Delmenhorſt 16,217 


Sum Total 2,017,027 
Several of the ſmaller iſlands included in the diſtrict of Fionia are omit- 
ted in this computation, which may contain a few thouſands. | 
However diſproportioned this number may ſeem to the extent of his Da- 
viſh majeſty's dominions, yet, every thing conſidered, it is far greater _ 
hte | co 


dreſs, and even in their gallantry; though they are naturally the very con- 


dy biſhops, whole profeſſion is cutirely to ſuperintend the other clergy; 


tlie metropolis, and makes a magnificent appearance at a diſtauce. It 15 
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could have been expected from the uncultivated ſtate of his poſſeſſioꝶ 
But the trade of Denmark hath been to ſhackled by the corruption ang 
arbitrary proceedings of her miniſters, and her me, chants are ſo terrigg 
by the deſpotiſm of her government, that this kingdom, which might he 
rendered rich and flouriſhing, is at preſent one of the moſt indigent and 
diſtreſſed ſtates in Europe; and theſe circumſtances prevent Denmark 
from being ſo populous as it otherwiſe would be, if the adminiſtration gf 
government were more mild and equitable, and if proper encouragement 
were given to foreigners, and to thoſe who engage in agriculture ang 
other arts. | 

The ancient inhabitants of Denmark poſſeſſed a degree of courage which 
approached evan to ferocity; but by a continual ſeries of tyranny and op- 
preſlion their national character is much changed, and from a brave, enter. 
priſing, and warlike people, they are become indolent, timid, and dull ot 
apprehenſion. They value themſelves extremely upon thoſe titles and pri. 
viieges which they derive from the crown, and are exceedingly fond of 
pomp and ſhew. They endeavour to imitate the French in their manners, 


traſt of that nation. "They fall much into the indolence and timidity which 
form a conſiderable part of the character of the modern Danes; but in 
ether reſpects are well- meaning people, and acquit themſelves properly in 
their reſpective employments. The Danes, like other northern nations, 
are given to intemperance in drinking, and convivial entertainments; but 
their nobility, who begin now to viiit the other courts of Europe, are 
reſining from their provincial habits and vices. 

RELIGHON,] The religion is Lutheran; and the kingdom is divided 
into fix dioccies: oue in Zealand, one in Funen, and four in Jutland; 


befides four in Norway and two in Iceland. Theſe dioceles are governed 


nor have they any other mark. of pre-eminency than a diſtinction of their 
eccleſiaſtical dreſs; for they have neither cathedrals nor eccleſiaſtical 
courts, nor the ſmalleſt concern with civil affairs: their morals, however, 
are ſo good, that they are revered by the people. They are paid by the 
itate, as all the church-lands were wiſely appropriated to the government 
ut the Reformation. | | | 
LANGUAGE AND LEARNING.] The language of Denmark is a diale® 
of the Teutonick; but High Dutch and French are ſpoken at court; and 
the nobility have lately made great advances in the Eugliſh, which is no 
publiciy taught at Copebhagen as a neceilary part of education. A com. 
pany bf Engiith comedians occaſionally viiit that capital, where they find 
tolerable encouragement, 
The univerſity of Copenhagen has funds for the gratuitous ſupport ot 
328 {ludents; theſe funds are laid to amount to 390,000 rix-dollars; bu: 
the Danes in general make no great figure in literature; though aſtronomy 
and medicine are highly indebict to their Tycho Brahe, Borrichius, and 
the Bartholines: and the Round "Dower and Chriſtian's Haven diſplay the 
mechanical genius of a Longomontanus: not to mention that the Danes 
begin now to make ſome promiling attempts in hiſtory, poetry, and the 
drama. It appears, however, that in general, literature receives very 
little countenance or encouragement in Denmark; which may be con- 
dered as the principal cauſe of its being ſo little cultivated by the Dancs, 
CITIES AND CHIEF BUILDINGS, ] Copenhagen, which is ſituated on 
the fine iſland of Zealand, was ariginally a ſettlement of ſailors, and firſt 
founded by ſome wandering fiſhermen in the twelfth century, but is now 


very 
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very ſtrong} and defended by four royal caſtles or forts. It contains ten 
iriſh churches, beſides nine others, belonging to the Calviniſts and other 
derſuaſions, and ſome hoſpitats. Copenhagen is adorned by ſome public 
aud private palaces, as they are called. Its ſtreets are 186 in number: 
ind 1ts inhabitants amount to 100,000. The houſes in the priacipal ſtreets 
i built of brick, and thoſe in their lanes chiefly of timber. Its univer- 
tity has been already mentioned. But the chief glory of Copenhagen is its 
harbour, formed by a large canal flowing through the city, which admits 
indeed but only one ſhip to enter at a time, but is capable of containing 

o. Several of the ſtreets have canals, and quays for ſhips to lie cloſe to 
the houſes; and its naval arſenal is ſaid to exceed that of Venice. The 
toad tor ſhipping begins about two miles from the town, and is de- 
tended by 90 pieces of cannon, as well as the difficulty of the navigation. 
But notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, there is little appearance of in- 
dultry or trade in this city; and Copenhagen, though one of the fineſt 
ports in the world, can boaſt of little commerce. The public places are 
{leg with ofticers either in the land or ſea ſervice; aud the number of 
torces kept up is much too large for this little kingdom. The police of 
Copenhagen is extremely regular, and people may walk through the 
whole city at midnight with great ſafety. Indeed, it is uſually almoſt as 
quict here at eleven o'clock at night as in a country village, and, at that 
ume, there is ſcarcely a coach heard to rattle through the ſtreets. 

The apartments of the- ace at Copenhagen are grand, and the tapeſt 

in many of them beautiful, particularly the ſtory of Efther, and an at- 
lortment of wild beaſts, after the manner of Quida. A colonade at each 
extremity forms the ſtables, which for their extent and beauty of furniture 


majelty lies about 20 Englith miles from Copenhagen, and is called Fredes» 
rictburgh. It is a very large building, moated round with a triple ditch, 
and calculated, like moſt of the ancient reſidences of princes, for defence 
againſt an enemy. It was built by Chriſtian 1 Vth, and, according to 
the architecture of the times, partakes of the Greek and Gothic ſtyles. 
in the front of the grand quadrangle appear Tuſcan and Doric pillars, 
and on tue ſummit of the building are ſpires and turrets. Some of the 
rooms are very ſplendid, though turniſhed in the antique taſte, The 
Knight's hall is of great length, The tapeſtry repreſents the wars of 
Deumark, and the ceiling is a moſt minute and laboured performance in 
iculpture. The chimney-piece was once entirely covered with plates of 
liver, richly ornamented ; but the Swedes, who have often landed here, 
and even beſieged the capital, tore them all away, and rifled the palace, 
avtwithitanding its triple moat and formidable appearance. The late 
unuappy queen Matilda ſpent much of her time at this palace, during the 
king's tour through Europe. About two miles from Elſineur is another 
mall royal palace, flat roofed, with twelve windows in front, ſaid to be 
61.1: on the place formerly occupied by the palace of Hamlet's father. 
In an adjoining garden is ſhewn the very ſpot where, according to tra- 
anton, that prince was poiſoned. 
Jagerſhurgh is a park which contains a royal country ſeat, called the 
Herntage, which is remarkable for the diſpoſition of its apartments and 
te quatatnefs of its furniture; particularly a machine which conveys the 
Uſes to aud from the king's table in the ſecond ſtory. The chief eccleſi- 
altical buildings in Denmark is the cathedral of Roſchild, where the kings 
4nd queens of Denmark were formerly buried, and their monuments itill 
an. Joining to this cathedral, by a covered paſſage, is 2 royal palace, 
bailtin 1733. Elfineur is well built, contains 5000 inhabitants, and with 
teipccs to commerce, is only exceeded by Copenhagen. It is ſtrongly for- 


tified 


are equal to any in Europe. But the fineſt palace belonging to his Danith | 
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rified on the land fide, and towards the ſea is defended by a ſtrong fon 
containing ſeveral batteries of long cannon. Here all veſſels pay a tl 
and, in paſſing, lower their top-ſails. 4 

CoMMERCE.] Denmark is extremely well ſituated for commerce; he, 
harbours are well calculated for the reception of ſhips of all burdens, 210 
her mariners are very expert in the navigation of the different parts of th; 
ocean. The dominions of his Daniſh majeſty alſo ſupply a great variety 
of timber and other materials for ſhip-building; and — of his provin. 
ces afford many natural productions for exportation. Among theſe, beſide 
fir and other timber, are black cattle, horſes, butter, ſtock-fiſh, tallow, hide, 
train- oil, tar, pitch, and iron, which being the natural product of the 
Daniſh dominions, are conſequently ranked under the head of export, 
To theſe we may add furs ; but the exportation of oats is forbidden. The 
imports are, ſalt, wine, brandy and filk from France, Portugal, and Italy, 
Of late the Danes have had great intercourſe with England, and from 
whence they import broad cloths, clocks, cabinet, lockwork, and all 
other manufactures carried on in the great trading towns of England; but 
nothing ſhews the commercial ſpirit of the Danes in a more favourable 
Iight than their eſtabliſhments in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 

In 1612, Chriſtian IV. of Denmark, eſtabliſhed an Eaſt India Com. 
pany at Copenhagen : and ſoon after four ſhips ſailed from thence tothe 
Eaſt Indies. The hint of this trade was given to his Daniſh majeſty by 
James I. of England, who married a princeſs of Denmark; and in 161;, 
they built and fortified a caitle and town at Tranquebar, on the coaſt of 
Coromandel. The ſecurity which many of the Indians found under tlie 
cannon of this fort invited numbers of them to ſettle here : ſo that the Da. 
niſh Eaſt India Company were ſoon rich enough to pay their king a yearly 
trihute of 19,000 rix-dollars. The company, however, willing to become 
rich all of a ſudden, in 1620 endeavoured to poſſeſs themſelves of the 
ſpice-trade at Ceylon, but were defeated by the Portugueſe. The truth 
is, they ſoon embroiled themſelves with the native Indians on all hands; 
and had it not been for the generous aſſiſtance given them by Mr. Pitt, an 
Engliſh Eaſt India governor, the ſettlement at Tranquebar muſt have been 
taken by the Rajah of Tanjour. Upon the cloſe of the wars in Europe, 
after the death of Charles XII. of Sweden, the Daniſh Eaſt India Com- 
pany found themſelves ſo much in debt, that they publiſhed propoſals tor 
a new ſubſcription for enlarging their ancient capital ſtock, and for fitting 

out ſhips to Tranquebar, Bengal, and China. Two years after, his Daniſh 
5 majeſty granted a new charter to his Eaſt India Company, with vaſt privi- 
1 leges: and for ſome time its commerce was carried on with great vigour. 
1 1 thall juſt mention, that the Danes likew?ſe poſſeſs the iſland of St. Tho- 

| mas and St. Croix, and the ſmall iſland of St. John, in the Weſt Indies, 
which are free ports, and celebrated for ſmuggling ; alſo the fort of Chril- 


| 

| | tianburg on the coaſt of Guinea; and carry on a conſiderable commerce 
h with the Mediterranean. : 

1 
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CURIOSITIES, NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL.] Denmark Proper affords 
fewer of theſe than the other parts of his Daniſh majeſty's dominions, if we 
except the contents of the Royal Muſeum at Copenhagen, which conſiſts of 
a numerous collection of both. It contains ſeveral good paintings and 4 
1 fine collection of coins, particularly thoſe of the conſuls in the time of the 
, Roman republic, and of the emperors after the ſeat of empire was divided 
i* into the Eaſt and Weſt. Beſides artificial ſkeletons, ivory carvings, models, 
| clock-work, and a beautiful cabinet of ivory and ebony, made by a Daniſh 
15 artiſt who was blind, here are to be feen two famous antique drinking 


veſſels; the one of gold, the other offilver, and both of the form of a 127 
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ing horn; that of gold ſeems to be of Pagan manufacture; and from the raiſ- 
d hierogly phical figures on its outſide, it probably was made uſe of in re- 
ieious ceremonies: it is about two feet nine inches long, weighs 102 ounces, 
contains two Engliſh pints and a half, and was found in the dioceſe of 
Ripen, in the year 1639. The other, of ſilver, weighs about four pounds, 
and is termed Cornu Oldenburgicum ; which they ſay was preſented to 
Otho I. Duke of Oldenburgh, by a ghoſt. Some, however, are of opinion, 
that this veſſel was made by order of Chriſtian I. king of Denmark, the 
firſt of the Oldenburgh race, who reigned in 1448. I ſhall juſt mention 
jn this place that ſeveral veſſels of different metals, and the ſame form, have 
een found in the North of England, and are probably of Danith original. 
This muſeum is likewiſe furnithed with a prodigious number of aſtrono- 
mical, optical, and mathematical inſtruments ; ſome Indian curioſities, and 
a {ot of medals, ancient and modern. Many curious, altronomical inſtru- 
ments are likewiſe placed in the round tower at Copenhagen; which is 
{ contrived that a coach may drive to its top. The village of Anglen, 
wing between Flenſburgh and Sleſwick, is alſo eſteemed a Curioſity, 
as giving its name to the Angles, or Anglo Saxon inhabitants of Great- 
Britain, and the anceſtors of the bulk of the modern Engliſh, 

The greateſt rarities in his Daniſh majeſty's dominions are omitted, 
however, by geographers; I mean thoſe ancient inſcriptions upoa rocks, 
that are mentioned by antiquaries and hiſtorians ; and are generally 
thought to be the old and original manner of writing, before the uſe of 
paper of any kind, and waxen tables was known. Thele characters are 
Runic, and ſo imperfectly underſtood by the learned themſelves, that 
their meaning is very uncertain ; but they are imagined to be hiſtorical, 
vtephanus, in his notes upon Saxo-Grammaticus, has exhibited ſpeci- 
mens of ſeveral of thoſe inſcriptions. 

C1viL CONSTITUTION, GOVERN= The ancient conſtitution 

MENT, AND LAWS. Denmark was originally mugh 
pon the ſame plan with other Gothic governments. The king camd t 
the throne by election; and, in conjunction with the ſenate, where he pte- 
tided, was inveſted with the executive power. He likewiſe commanded 
the army, and decided finally all the diſputes which aroſe between his 
ſubjects, The legiſlative power, together with the right of election of the 
king, was veſted in the ſtates; who were compoſed, firſt, of the order of 
nobility, and ſecondly the order of the citizens and farmers ; and after 
ue Chriſtian religion had gained ground in the North, the clergy were 
allo admitted, not only to be an order of the ſtates, but to have ſeats 
likewiſe in the ſenate. Theſe orders had their reſpective rights and pri- 
vileges, and were independent of each other; the crown had alſo its pre- 
rogatives, and a certain fixed revenue ariſing out of lands, which were 
appropriated to its ſupport. This conſtitution had many evident advan- 
tages: but, unfortunately, the balance of this government was never 
properly adjuſted ; ſo that the nobles very ſoon aſſumed a dictatorial pow- 
er, and greatly oppretied the people, as the national aſſemblies were not 
regularly held to redrefs their grievances. And when the Roman Catholic 
cicrgy came to have a ſhate in the civil government, they far ſurpaſſed the 
nohility in pride and ambition. The repreſentatives of the people had 
nr power, credit, nor talents, to counteract the efforts of the other 
wo orders, who forced the crown to give up its prerogatives, and to op- 


bees and tyrannize over the people. Chriſtian the Second, by endeavours: 


Wyn an imprudent manner to ſtem the torrent of their oppreſſion, loſt 
lis crown and his liberty; but Chriſtian the Third, by uniting himſelf 
with the nobles and the ſenate, deſtroyed the power of the c lergy, though 
te oppreſſion of the common people by the nobility tilt remained, At 
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length, in the reign of Frederic the Third, the people, inſtead of exertj;; 
hemſelves to remedy the defects of the conſtitution, and to maintain thei; 
common liberties, were ſo infatuated as to make the king deſpotic, in 
hopes thereby of rendering themſelves leſs ſubject to the tyranny of the 
nobility. A ſeries of unſucceſsful wars had brought the nation in genen 
into fo miſerable a condition, that the public had not money for paying 
off the army. The diſpute came to a ſhort queſtion, which was, that the 
nobles ſhould ſubmit to taxes, from which they pleaded am exemption. 
The inferior people upon this threw their eyes towards the king, for te. 
lief and protection from the oppreſſions of the intermediate order of nobi. 
lity : in this they were encouraged by the clergy. In a meeting of the 
ſtates, it was propoſed that the nobles ſhould bear their ſhare in the com. 
mon burden. Upon this, Otta Craeg put the people in mind that th; 
commons were no more than faves to the lords. 

This was the watch-word' which had been concerted between the leader; 
of the commons, the clergy, and even the court itſelf. Nanſon, the 
ſpeaker of the commons, catched hold of the term avery; the atlemb;; 
broke up in a ferment ; and the commons, with the clergy, withdrew to 
houſe of their own, where they refolved to make the king a folema tender 
of their liberties and ſervices, and formally to eſtabliſh in his family the 
hereditary ſucceſſion to their crown. This reſolution was executed the 
next Cay. The biſhop of Copenhagen officiated as ſpeaker for the clergy 
and eommons. The king accepted of their tender, promiſing them relic! 
and protection. Fhe gates of Copenhagen were ſhut ; and the nobility, 
finding the nerves of their power thus cut, ſubmitted with the belt grace 


they could to confirm what had been done. 


On the 10th of January, 1667, the three orders of nobility, clergy, 
and people, ſigned each a ſeparate act; by which they conſented that the 
crown ſhould be hereditary in the royal family, as well in the female as in 
the male line, and by which they inveſted, the King with abſolute power, 
and gave him the right to regulate the ſucceſſion and the regency, incaſz 
of a minority. This renunciation of their right, ſubſcribed by the firſt 
nobility, is ſtill preſerved as a precious relic among the archives of tie 
royal family. A relic, which perpetuates the memory of the humbled 
inſolence of the nobles, and the hypocriſy of the prince, who, to gratity 
his revenge againſt them, perſuaded the people that his only wiſhes were 
to repaira decayed edifice, and then excited them to pull itto the ground, 
cruſhing themfelves under its ruins. 

After this extraordinary revolution in the government, the king of 
Denmark diveſted the nobility of many of the privileges which they had 
before enjoyed; but he took no method to relieve thote poor people wh 
had been the inſtruments of inveſting him with the ſovereign power, but 
left them in the ſame ſtate of ſlavery in which they were before, and in 
which they have remained tothe pretent age. When the revolution in the 
reign of Frederic the Third had been effected, the king re- united in his 
perſon all the rights of the ſovereign power; but as he could not exer- 
ciſe all by bimſelt, he was obliged to intruſt ſome part of the executive 
power to his ſubjects; the ſupreme court of judicature for the kingdoms 
of Denmark and Norway is holden in the royal palace of Copenhagen, 0 
which the king is the nominal preſident. What they call the German 

rovinces have likewiſe their ſupreme tribunal ; which, for the duchy of 
Holſtein is holden at Gluckſtadt ; and for the duchy of Sleſwick, in the 
town of that name. | £0 

As to matters of importance, the king for the moſt part decides in Nis 
counc'l, the members of which are named and diſplaced at his will. It 
in this council that the laws are propoſed, diſcuſſed, and receive " 2 
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authority, and that any great changes or eſtabliſhments are propoſed, 
and approved or rejected by the king, It is here likewiſe, or in the ca- 
binet, that he grants privileges, and decides upon the explication of laws, 
their extenſion, or their reſtriction; and, in fact, it is here that the king 
expreſſes his will upon the moſt important aftairs of his kingdom. 

in this kingdom, as in many others, the king is ſuppoſed to be preſent 
to adminiſter juſtice in the ſupreme court of his Kingdom; and, there- 
fore, the kings of Denmark not only preſide nominally in th- ſovereign 
court of juſtice, but they have a throne erected in it, towards which the 
lawyers always addreſs their diſcourſes in pleading, and the judges the 
ſame in giving their opinion. Every year the king is preſent at tue open- 
ing of this court, and often gives the judges fuch inſtructions ashe thinks 
proper. The deciſion of tizeſe judges is final in all civil actions; but no 
criminal ſentence of a capital nature cau be carried into execution till it 
is figned by the king. 5 Ty | 

There are many excellent regulations forthe adminiſtration of juſtice in 
Denmark; but notwithſtanding this, it is ſo far from being diſtributed in 
an equal and impartial manner, that a poor man can ſcarcely ever have 
juſtice in this country againſt one of the nubility, or againſt one who is 
tavoured by the court or by the chict miniſter. It the laws are ſo clearly 
in favour of the former, that the judges are aſhamed to decide againſt 
them, the latter, through the favour of the miniiter, obtains an order 
ſrom the king to ſtop all the law-proceedings, or a diſpenſation from ob- 
ſerving particular laws, and there the matter ends. The code of laws at 
preſent eſtabliſhed in Denmark was publiſhed by Chriſtian V. founded up- 
ou the code of Valdemar, and all the other codes which have ſince been 
publiſhed, and is nearly the ſame with that publiſhed in Norway. Theſe 
laws are very juſt and clear; and, if they were impartially carried into 
execution, would be productive of 
people. But as tne king can changeand alter the laws, and diſpenſe with 
them as he pleaſes, and ſupport his miniſters and favourites in any acts of 
violence and injuſtice, the people of Denmark undergo a great degree of 
tyranny and oppreſſion, and have abundant reaten-to regret the tameneſs 
and ſervility with which their liberties have been ſurrendered into the 
hands of their monarchs. 

The peaſants, till 1787, had been ina ſituation little better than the brute 
creation; they ſcarce coutd be ſaid to poſſeſs any loco-motive power, in- 
tomuch that they had no liberty to leave one eſtate, and to ſettle on ano- 
ther, without the purchaſed permiſhon from their matters ; and if they 
chanced to move without their permiſſion, they were claimed as ſtrayed 
cutie; Such was the ſtate of thoſe wretched beings, who, at beſt, only 
might be faid to vegetate. Theſe chains of feudal ſlavery were now 
broken, through the intereſt of his royal highneſs the prince, and heir 
apparent to the crown ; and the priſoners, for ſuch I think they might be 
called, were declared free. Notwithſtanding the remonſtrances which 
were made againſt this, by the landed gentry, were very numerous, yet, 
alter the minute examination of the whole, an evict was ifſued which 
reitores the peaſants to their long loſſ liberty, which once contributed ſo 
much to the glory of the ſtate: added to this, a number of grievances, 
under which the peaſantry laboured, were aboliſhed. 

PUNISHMENTS.] The common method of execution in Denmark is 
belicading and hanging: in ſome caſes, as an aggravation of the puniſh- 
men, the hand is Chopped off before the other part of the ſentence is ex- 
teutell, For, the moſt atrocious crimes, ſuch as the murder of a father 
er mother, huſband, or wite, and robbery upon the highway, the male- 
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factor is broken upon the wheel. But bite puniſhments are not cop. 
mon in Denmark ; and the other principal mades of puniſhmentare brand. 
ing in the face, whipping, condemnation to the raſp-houſe, to houſe; ;; 
correction, and to public labour and impriſonment ; all which are varied 
in duration and rigour, according to the nature of the crime. 
PoLtt1CAL AND NATURAL After the acceſſion of his preſent g. 
INTERESTS OF DENMARK. 0 jeſty, his court ſeemed for ſome tine 

to have altered its maxims. His father, it is true, obſerved a mot u. 
ſpectable neutrality during the late war; but never could get rid of French 
mfluence, notwithſtanding his connections with Great Britain, Tj; 
fubſidies he received maintained his army; but his family-diſputes with 
Ruſſia concerning Holſtein, and the aſcendancy which the French had 
obtained over the Swedes, ' not to mention many other matters, did not 
ſuffer him to act that deciſive part in the affairs of Europe, to which le 
was invited by his ſituation ; eſpecially about the time when the treaty of 
Cloſter-Seven was concluded, His preſent Daniſh majeſty's plan ſeemed, 
ſoon after his acceſſion, to be that of forming his dominions into a ſtate 
of independency, by availing hinifelf of their natural advantages. bat 
ſundry events which have ſince happened, and the general feebleneſ; of 
his adminiſtration, have prevented any farther expectations being formed, 
that the real welfare of Denmark will be promoted, at leaſt in any great 
degree, during the preſent reign. | 
With regard to the exterual intereſts of Denmark, they are certainly 
beſt ſecured by cultiMting a friendſhip with the maritime powers. The 
exports of Denmark enable her to carry on a very profitable trade with 
France, Spain, and the Mediterranean ; and fhe has been particularly 
' courted by the Mahometan ſtates, on account of her ſhip-building ſtores, 
The preſent imperial family of Ruſſia has many claims upon Denmark, 
on account of Holſtein ; but there 1s at preſent ſmall appearance of her 
being engaged in a war on that account. Were the Swedes to regain 
their military character, and to be commanded by ſo enterpriſing a prince 
as Charles XII. they probably would endeavour to repoſſeſs themſelves, 
by arms, of the fine provinces torn from them by Denmark. But the 
greateſt danger that can ariſe to Denmark from a foreign power is, when 
the Baltic ſea (as has happened more than once) is ſo frozen over as to 
bear not only men, but heavy artillery; in which caſe the Swedes have 
been known to march over great armies, and to threaten the conqueſt ot 
the kingdom, 
REVENVUESs.] His Daniſh majeſty's revenues have three ſources : the 
impoſitions he lays upon his own ſubjects; the duties paid by foreigners; 
and his own demeſne lands, including confiſcations. Wine, ſalt, tobacco, 
and proviſions of all kinds, are taxed. Marriages, paper, corporations, 
land, houſes, and poll-money, alſo raiſe a conſiderable ſum. The ex- 
pences of fortifications are borne by the people : and. when the king: 
daughter is married, they pay about 100,000 rix-dollars towards her 
portion. The reader is to obſerve, that the internal taxes of Denmar: 
are very uncertain, becauſe they may be abated or raiſedat the king's will 
Cuſtoms and tolls, upon exports and imports, are more certain. Ti 
tolls paid by ſtrangers, ariſe chiefly ſrom foreign ſhips that paſs through 
the Sound into the Baltic, through the narrow ſtrait of half a mile be- 
tween Schonen and the iſtand of Zealand. Thefe polls are in proportion 
to the ſize of the ſhip and value of the cargo exhibited in the bills of la- 
ing. This tax, which forms a capital part of his Daniſh majeſty's reve: 
nue, has more than once thrown the northern parts of Europe into à 


flame. It was often, diſputed by the Engliſa and Dutch, being _— 
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ore originally than a voluntary contribution of the merchants towards 
the expences of the > qty on the coaſt ; and the Swedes, who com- 
mand the oppoſite fide of the paſs, for ſome time refuſed to pay it: but 
in the treaty of 1720, between Sweden and Denmark, under the gua- 
rantee of his Britannic majeſty George I. the Swedes agreed to pay the 
{ame rates as are paid by the ſubjects of Great Britain and the Netherlands. 
The firſt treaty relative to it, was by the emperor Charles V. on be- 
half of his ſubjects in the Low Countries. The toll is paid at Elſineur, a 
town ſituated on the Sound, at the entrance of the Baltic Sea, and about 
18 miles diſtant from Copenhagen. The whole revenue of Denmark, in- 
cluding what is received at Elſineur, amounts at preſent to above 

$950,000 of rix-dollars, or 1,002,000. ſterling yearly. 
The following is a liſt of the king's revenues, excluſive of his private 
eſtates ; = 
Rix-dollars at 


45. cach. 

Tribute of hard corn or land-tax - - 1,990,000 
Small taxes, including poll-tax, pound rents, exciſe, 8 

marriages, &c. - - - PILING 

Cuſtom-houſe duties, - - - - 1 54,000 

Duties of the Sound; -. - - - 200,000 

Duties of Jutland, from falt-pits, - Wn. - 2 7,000 


Tythes and poll-tax of Norway, - - - 770, ooo 
Tolls of Bergen, Drontheim, Chriſtianſand, and Chriſtiana, 160,000 
Other tolls, - - = - 552,000 


Revenue from mines, 


- - - 300,000 
Revenue from Sleſwick, Holſtein, Oldenburgh, and Del- 6 
enhorſt - - ; : WY 
menhorſt, 
Taxes on acorns, and maſts from beech, - — - "20000 
Tolls on the Weſer, - - - 7,500 
Poſt-office, - - - - 70,000 
Farms of Iceland and Ferr, - - - 3 5,000 
Farms of Bornholm, - - - - 14, 800 
Oyſter Fiſhery, = - - - 22,000 
Stamp Paper, - - - - 40,000 
—_— 
1 Sum total, 5,012,300 
— — 


In Engliſh money, 1,002,460 


Py a liſt of the revenue taken in 1730, it then only amounted to Eng- 
Ehn money FC. 454,700. 

Au AND Navy.] The three laſt kings of Denmark, notwithſtand- 
ing che degeneracy of the people in martial affairs, were very reſpect- 
abie\princes, by the number and, diſcipline of their troops, which they 
kept up with vaſt care. The preſent military force of Denmark conſiits 
ot 70,050 men, cavalry and infantry, the greateſt part of which conſiſts 
ora militia who receive no pay, but are regiſtered on the army liſt, and 
very Sunday exerciſed, The regular troopsare about 20,000, and moſt- 
:v torcigners, or moſt of whom are officered by foreigners ; for Frederic 
II. was too refined a politicizn to truſt his ſecurity in the hands of thoſe 
he had tricked out of their liberty. Though this army is extremely 
burdenſome to the nation, yet it coſts little to the crown ; great part of 
the infantry lie in Norway, where they live upon the boors at free quar- 
ter: and in Denmark the peaſantry are obliged to maintain the cavalry 


in victuals and lodging, and even to furniſh them with money. The pre- 
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ſent fleet of Denmark is compoſed of 36 ſhips of the line, and 18 fei. 
gates; but many of the ſhips being old, and wanting great repairs, if 
they can ſend out 25 ſhips upon the greateſt emergency, this is a e to 
be the moſt they can do. This fleet is generally ſtationed at Copenha. 
gen, where are the dockyarts ſtore-houſes, and all the materials neceſ. 
ſary for the uſe of the mMerine. They have 26, ooo regiſtered ſeamen, 
who cannot quit the kingdom without leave, nor ſerve on board a mer. 
chantman without permiſſion from the admiraity ; 4000 of theſe are kent 
in conſtant pay and employed in the dock-yards; their pay, however, 
ſcarcely amounts to nine ſhillings a month, but then they have a ſort of 
uniform, with ſome proviſions and lodgings allowed ior themſelves and 
families. 

OzDERs OF KNIGHTHOOD IN DENMARK:;] Theſe are two; that 
of the Elephant, and that of Danehurg : the former was inſtituted b 
Chriſtian I. in the year 1478, and is deemed the moſt honourable; it; 
badge is an elephant ſurmounted with a caſtle, ſet in diamonds, and ſuf. 
pended to a ſky-blue watered ribbon ; worn like the George in England 
over the right ſhoulder : the number of its members, beſide the ſove- 
reign, are thirty, and the knights of it are addreſſed by the title of ex- 
celiency. The badges of the Dancburgh order, whichis ſaid to be of the 
higheſt antiquity, inſtituted in the year 1219, but it became obſolete, and 

was revived in 1671 by Chriſtian V. conſiſt of a white ribbon with red 

edges, worn ſcarf-ways over the right ſhoulder; from which depends a 
ſmall croſs of diamonds, and an embroidered ſtar on the breaſt of the 
coat, ſurrounded with the motto P -tate & juffitia. The badge is a 
croſs pattee enamelled white,. on the centre the letter C and 5 crowned 
with a regal crown, and this motto, Rezrutor. Tie number of Knights is 
numerous, and not limited. 

His ToRv.] We owe the chief hiſtory of Denmark to a very extraor- 
dinary phænomenon; the revival of the purity of the Latin language in 
Scandinavia, in the perſon of Saxo-Grammaticus, at a time (the 12th 
century) when it was loſt in all other parts of the European continent. 
Saxo, like the other hiſtorians of his age, had adopted, and at the fame 
time ennobled by his {tyle, the moſt ridiculous abſurdities of remote anti- 

quity. We can however collect enough from him to conclude, that the anci- 
ent Danes, like the Gauls, the Scots, the Iriſh, and other northern nations, 
had their bards, who recounted the military achievements of their heroes; 
and that their firſt hiſtories were written in verſe. There can be no doubt 
that the Scandinavians or Cimbri, and the Teutones (the inhabitants of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden) were Scythians by their original; but 
how far the tracts of land, called either Scythia “ or Gaul, formerly 
reached, is uncertain. 

Even the name of the firſt Chriſtian Daniſi king is uncertain; and 
thoſe of the people whom they commanded were ſo blended together, that 
it is impoſſible for the reader to conceive a preciſe idea of the old Scand!- 

' navian hiſtory. This, undoubtedly, was owing to the remains of their 
Scythian cuſtoms, particularly that of removing from one country to an- 
other; and of ſeveral nations or ſepts joining together in expeditions by 
ſea or land; and the adventurers being denominated after their chief lead- 


% 


* By Scythia may be underſtood all thoſe northern countries of Europe and Aſia 
(now inhabited by the Lancs, Norwegians, Swedes, Ruſſians, aud Tartars, ſee the 
Introduction), whoſe inhabitants overturned and peopled the Roman empire, and con- 
tinued ſo late as the 13th century to iſſue forth in large bodies, and naval expeditions, 
ravaging the more ſouthern and fertile kingdoms of Europe; hence by fir William 
Temple, and other hiſtorians, they are termed the Norabera Hive, the Mother of Nations, 
ebe Storehouſe of Europe, | 
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rz. Thus the terms, Danes, Saxons, Jutes or Goths, Germans, and 
Normans, were promiſcuouſly uſed long after the time of Charlemagne. 
Even the ſhort revival of litsrature, under that prince, throws very little 
light upon the Daniſh hiſtory. All we Know is, that the inhabitants of 
Scandinavia, in their maritime ęxpeditions, went generally under the name 
of Saxons with foreigners; that they were bold adventurers, rude, fierce, 
and martial: that ſo far back as the year of Chrift 500, they inſulted all 
the ſea-coaſts of Europe; that they ſettled in Ireland, where they. built 
ſtone-houſes; and that they became maſters of England, and ſome part of 
Scotland; both which kingdoms till retain proofs of their barbarity. 
When we read the hiſtery of Denmark and that of England, -under the 
Daniſh princes who reigned over both countries, we meet with but a faint 
reſemblance of events; but the Danes as conquerors, abvays give them- 
ſelves the ſuperiority over the Engltth. 

In theeleventh century under Canute the Great, Denmark may be ſaid 
to have been in its zenith of glory, as far as extent of dominion can give 
ſanction to the exprethop. Few very intereſting events in Denmark pre- 
ceded the year 1387, when Margaret mounted the throne; and partly 
by her addreſs, and partly by hereditary right, ſhe formed the union of 
Calmar, anno 1397, by which ſhe was acknowledged ſovereign of Swe- 
den, Denmark, and Norway. She held her dignity with ſuch firmneſs and 
courage, that ſhe was juſtly ſtyled the Semiramis of the North. Her ſuc- 
ceſſors being deſtitute of her great qualifications, the union of Calmar, 
by which the three kingdoms were in future to be under one ſovereign, 
tall tonothing ; but Norway ſtill continued annexed to Denmark. About 
the year 1448, the crown of Denmark fell to Chriſtian, count of Olden- 
vurgh, from whom the preſent royal family of Denmark is deſcended. 

In 1513, Chriſtian II. king of Denmark, one of the moſt complete 
tyrants that modern times have produced, mounted the throne of Den- 
mark; and having married the ſiſter of the emperor Charles V. he gave 
a full looſe to his innate cruelty. Being driven out of Sweden, for the 
bloody maflacres he committed there, the Danes rebclled againſt him 
likewiſe; and he fled, with his wife and children, into the Netherlands. 
Frederic, duke of Holſtein, was unanimoufly called to the throne, on 
de depoſition of his cruel nephew, who openly embraced the opinions 
of Luther, and about the year 1536, the proteſtant religion was eſta- 
buted in Denmark, by that wiſe and politic prince Chrittian III. 

Chriſtian IV. of Denmark, in 2629, was choſen for the head of the 
proteſtant league, formed againſt the houſe of Auſtria; but though brave 
i1 his own perſon, he was in-danger of loſing his dominions; when he 
as ſucceeded in that command by Guſtavus Adolphus king of Sweden. 
he Dutch having obliged Chriſtian, who died in 1648, to lower the 
duties of the Sound, his ſon Frederic III. conſented to accept of an an- 
nuty of 150,000 florins for the whole. The Dutch, after this, per- 
luaded him to declare war again Charles Guſtavus, king of Sweden; 
wich had almoſt coſt him his crown in 1657. Charles ſtormed the for 
frets of Frederickſtadt; and in the ſucceeding winter he marched his army 
vver the ice to the iſland of Funen, where he ſurpriſed the Danith troops, 
took Odenſee and Nyburgh and marched over the Great Belt to beſiege 
Copenhagen itſelf. Cromwell, who then governed England under the 
title of Protector, interpoſed ; and Frederic defended his capiral with 
great magnanimity till the peace of Roſchild ; by which Frederic ceded 
e provinces of Halland, Bleking, and Sconia, the iſland of Bornholm, 
aud Babus and Drontheim in Norway, to the Swedes. Frederic ſought 
tele theſe ſevere terms; but Charles took Cronenburgh, and once 
=10re beſieged Copenhagen by ſea and land. The ſteady intrepid 3 
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of Frederic under theſe misfortunes, endeared him to his ſubjects; and 
the citizens of Copenhagen made an admirable defence till a Dutch fleet 
arrived in the Baltic and beat the Swediſh fleet. The fortune of war 
was now entirely changed in favour of Frederic, who ſhowed on every 
occaſion great abilities, both civil and military; and having forced 
Charles to raiſe the ſiege of Copenhagen, might have carried the war 
into Sweden, had not the Engliſh fleet under Montague appeared in the 
Baltic. This enabled Charles to beſiege Copenhagen a third time; but 
France and England offering their mediation, a peace was concluded in 
that capital; by which the iſland of Bornholm returned to the Danes; but 
= _ of Rugen, Bleking, Halland, and Schonen, remained with the 
wedes. | 

Though this peace-did not reſtore to Denmark all ſhe had loſt, yetthe 
magnanimous behaviour of Frederic, under the moſt eminent dangers, 
and his attention to the ſafety of his ſubjects, even preferable to his own, 
greatly endeared him 1n their eyes; and he at length became abſolute, in 
the manner already related. Frederic was ſucceeded in 1670, by his fon 
Chriſtian V. who obliged the duke of Holſtein Gottorp to renounce all 
the advantages he had gained by the treaty of Roſchild. He then re. 
covered a number of places in Schonen; but his army was defeated in 
the bloody battle of Lunden, by Charles XI. of Sweden. This defeat 
did not put an end to the war; which Chriſtian obſtinately continued, 
till he was defeated entirely at the battle of Lendſcroon: and having al- 
moſt exhauſted his dominions in military operations, and being in a 
manner abandoned by all his allies, he was forced to ſign a treaty, on 
the terms preſcribed by France, in 1679, Chriſtian, however, did not 
deſiſt from his military attempts; and at laſt he became the ally and ſub- 
ſidiary of Lewis XIV. who was then threatening Europe with chains, 
Chriſtian after a vaſt variety of treating and fighting with the Holſtein- 
ers, Hamburghers, and other northern powers, died in 1690. He was 
ſucceeded by Frederic IV. who, like his predeceſſors, maintained his 
pretenſions upon Holſtein ; and probably muſt have become maſter of 
that duchy, had not the Engliſh and Dutch fleets raiſed the fiege of Ton- 
ningen, while the young king of Sweden, Charles XII. who was then 
no more than ſixteen years of age, landed within eight miles of Copen- 
hagen, to aſſiſt his brother-in law the duke of Holſtein. Charles proba- 
bly would have made himſelf maſter of Copenhagen, had not his Daniſh 
majeſty agreed to the peace of Travendahl, which was entirely in the 
duke's favour. By another treaty concluded with the States General, 
Charles obliged himſelf to furniſh a body of troops, who were to be paid 
by the confederates; and afterwards did great execution againſt the French 
in the wars of queen Anne, 

Notwithſtanding this peace, Frederic was perpetually engaged in wars 
with the Swedes, and while Charles XII. was an exile at Bender, he 
made a deſcent upon the Swediſh Pomerania; and another, in the year 
1712, upon Bremen, and (ook the city of Stade. His troops, however, 
were totally defeated by the Swedes at Gadeſbuch, who laid his favourite 
city of Altena in aſhes. Frederic revenged himſelt by ſeizing great part 
of the Ducal Holſtein, and forcing the Swediſh general count Steinbock, 
to ſurrender himſelf priſoner, with all his troops. In the year 1716, the 
ſucceſſes of Frederic were ſo great, by taking Toningen and Stralſund, 
by driving the Swedes out of Norway, and reducing Wiſmar in Pome- 
rania, that his allies began to ſuſpect he was aiming at the ſovereignty 
of all Scandinavia. Upon the return of Charles of Sweden from his exile, 
he renewed the war againſt Denmark with a moſt imbittered Tu 
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but on the death of that prince, who was killed at the ſiege of Frederic- 
#zl, Frederic durſt not refuſe the offer of his Britannic majelty's medi- 
ion between him and the crown of Sweden; in conſequence of which 
4 Peace was concluded at Stockholm, which left him in poſſeſſion of the 
guchy of Sleſwick. Frederic died in the year 1730, after having two 
ears before ſeen his capital reduced to aſhes by an accidental fire. His 
ion and ſucceſſor, Chriſtian Frederic, or Chriſtian VI. made no other 
ſe of his power, and the advantages with which he mounted the throne, 
than to cultivate peace with all lis neighbours, and to promote the hap- 
pineſs of hi, ſubjects, whom he ealed of many oppreſſive taxes. 

In 1734, after guarantying the Pragmatic Sanction“, Chriſtian ſent 
4200 men to the aſſiſtance of the emperor, during the diſpute of the ſuc- 
cellion to the crown of Poland. Though he was pacific, vet he was jealous 
ot his rights, eſpecially over Hamburgh. He. obliged tie Hamburghers 
0 call in the mediation of Prutiia, to aboliſh their bank, to admit the 
coin of Denmark as cuprent, and to pay him a million of filver marks. 
He had, two years after, viz. in 1738, a diſpute with his Britannic majeſty 
bout the little lordſhip of Steinhorſt, which had heen mortgaged to the 
latter by a duke of Holſtein Lawenburgh, and which Chriſtian ſaid be- 
jonged to him. Some blood wes ſpilt during the conteſt; in which Chriſ- 
tian, it is thought, never was in earneſt, It brought on, however, a treaty, 
in which he avalled himſelf of his Britannic majeſty's predilection for his 
German dominions; for he agreed to pay Chriſtian a ſubſidy of 70,0001, 
ſterling a year, on condition of keeping in readineſs 7009 troops for the 
protection of Hanover: this was a gainful bargain for Denmark. And 
e years after he ſeized ſome Dutch ſhips, for trading without his leave 
to Iceland; but the difference was made up by the mediation of Swe- 
den. Chriſtian had ſo great a party in that kingdom, that it was gene- 

ally thought he would revive the union of Calmar, by procuring 
is ſon to be declared ſucceſſor to his then Swediſh majeſty. Some ſteps 
lor that purpoſe were certainly taken; but whatever Chriſtian's views 
might have been, the deſign was fruſtrated by the jealouſy of other 
powers, who could not bear the thoughts of ſeeing all Scandinavia 
ſubject to one family. Chriſtian died in 1746, with the character of 
being the father of his people. | 

His ſon and ſucceſſor, Frederic V. had, in 1743, married the princeſs 
Louifa, daughter to his Eritannic majeſty George II. He improved 
1pon his father's plan, for the happineſs of his people; but toak no 
concern, except that of a mediator, in the German war. For it was by 
his intervention that the treaty of Cloſter-Seven was concluded between 


his royal highneſs the late duke of Cumberland, and the French general 


Richelieu. Upon the death of his firſt queen, who was mother to his 
preſent Daniſh majeſty, he married a daughter of the duke of Bruutwic- 
Wolfenbuttle; and died in 1766. | 

His ſon, Chriſtian VII. was born the 29th of January, 17490; and mar- 
ried his preſent Britannic majeſty's youngeſt ſiſter, the Princeſs Caroliga- 


Matilda, This alliance, though it wore at firſt a very promiſing appear- 


ance, had a very unfortunate termination. This 1s partly attributed to 
the intrigues of the queen-dowager, mother-in-law to the pretent king, 
who has a ſon named Frederic, and whom ſhe is repreſented as deſirous 
v1 raiſing to the throne. She poſſeſſes a great degree of diihmulation, and 


An agreement by which the princes of Europe engaged to ſupport the Houſe of 


Aufria in favour gf the queen of Hungary, daughter of the emperor Charles VI. wha 
had no male iſſue, | | 
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when the princeſs Carolina-Matilda came to Copenhagen, ſhe received ke 
with all the appearance of friendiliip and affection, acquainting her with, 
all the king's faults, and at the fame time telling her, that ſhe would take 
every opportunity, as a mother, to aſſiſt her in reclaiming him. By tis 
conduct, ſhe became the depoſitory of all the young queen's ſecrets, whilf 
at the ſame time it is ſaid ſhe placed people about the king, to keep him 
conſtantly engaged in all kinds of riot or debauchery, to which ſhe knew he 
was naturally too much inclined : and at length it was ſo ordered, that 4 
miſtreſs was thrown in the king's way, whom he was perſuaded to kee 

in his palace. When the king was upon his travels, the queen-dowzger 
uſed frequently to viſit the young queen Matilda; and, under the maſk of 
triendſnip and attetion, told her often of the debaucheries and exceſſes 
which che king had fallen into in Holland, England, and France, and 
often perſuaded ker not to live with him. But as ſoon as the king re. 
turned, the queen reproaching him with his conduct, though in a gentle 
manner, his mother-in-law immediately took lus part, and endeavoure( 
to perſuade the king to give no ear to her counſels, as it was preſump- 
tion in a queen of Denmark to direct the king. Queen Matilda now be- 
gan to diſcover the deſigns of the queen-dowager, and afterwards lived 
upon very good terms with the king, who for a time was much reclaimed. 
'The young queen alſo now aſſumed to herſelf the part which the queen- 
dowager had been complimented with, the management of public affairs, 
This ſtung the old queen to the quick; and her thoughts were now entirely 
occupied with ſchemes of revenge. She at length found means to gratity 
it in a very ample manner. About the end of the year 1770, it was ob- 
ſerved that Brandt and Struenſee were particularly regarded by the king; 
the former as a favourite, and the latter as a miniſter, and that they paid 
great court to queen Matilda, and were ſupported by her. This opened 
a new ſcene of intrigue at Copenhagen ; all the diſcarded placemen paid 
their court to the queen-dowager, and ſhe became the head and patroneſs 
of the party. Old count Molke, an artful diſplaced ſtatefman, and others, 
who were well verſed in intrigues of this nature, perceiving that they 
had unexperienced young perſons to contend with, who, though they 
might mean well, had not ſufficient knowledge and capacity to conduct 
the public affairs, very ſoon predicted their ruin. Struenſee and Brandt 
wanted to make a reform in the adminiſtration of public affairs at once, 
which ſhould h. ve been the work of time: and thereby made a great num- 
ber of enemies, among thoſe whole intereſt it was that things ſhould con- 
tinue upon the ſame footing that they had been for ſometime before. After 
this queen Matilda was delivered of a daughter, but as ſoon as the queen- 
dowager ſaw her, ſhe immediately turned back, and with a malicious 
ſmile, declared, that the child tad all the features of Struenſee : on 
which her friends publiſhed it among the people, that the queen muſt 
have had an intrigue with Struenſee; which was corroborated by the 
queen's often ſpeaking with this miniſter in public. A great variety of 
evil reports were now propagated again{ the reigning queen; and an- 
other report was alſo induſtrioufly ſpread, that the governing party had 
formed a deſign to ſuperſede the king, as being incapable of govern- 
ing; that the queen was to be declared regent during the minority of 
her ſon; and that Struenſee was to be her prime-miniſter. Whatever 
Struenſee did to reform the abuſes of the late miniſtry, was repreſented 
to the people as ſo many attacks upon, and attempts to deſtroy, the 
government of the kingdom. By ſuch means the people began to be 
greatly incenſed againſt this miniſter : and as he alſo wanted to make 4 
reform in the military, he gave great offence to the troops, at the head 


n 


of which were ſome of the creatures of the queen-dowager, who took 
every opportunity to make their inferior ofticers believe, that it was the 
deſign of Struenſee to change the whole ſyſtem of government. It muſt 
be adi tted, that this miniſter ſeems in many reſpects to have acted yup 
imprudently, and to have been too much under the guidance of his paſ- 
ions ; his principles alſo appear to have been of the libertine kind. 
Many councils were held between the queen-dowager and her friends, 
on the proper meaſures to be taken for effectuating their deſigns: and 
i; was at length reſolved to ſurpriſe the king in the middle of the night, 
aud force him immediately to ſign an order, which was to be prepared 
in readineſs, for committing the perſons before mentioned to ſeparate 
priſons, to accuſe them of high treaſon in general, and in particular 
of a deſign to poiſon or dethrone the king : and that if that could not 
be properly ſupported, by torture or otherwiſe, to procure witneſſes to 
confirm the report of a criminal commerce between the queen and Stru- 
enſce, This was an undertaking of ſo hazardous a nature, that the 
wary count Molke, and moſt of the queen-dowager's friends, who had 
ary thing to loſe, drew back, endeavouring to animate others, but ex- 
cuiing themſelves from taking any open and active part in this affair, 
However the queen-dowager at laſt procured a ſufficient number of ac- 
tive inſtruments for the execution of her deſigns. On the 16th of ſa- 
nuary, 1772, a maſked ball was given at the court of Denmark. The 
king had danced at this ball, and afterwards played at quadrille with ge- 
neral Gahler, his lady, and counſellor Struenſee, brother to the count. 
The queen, after dancing as uſual one country-dance with the king, 
cave her hand to count Struenſee during the remainder of the evening. 
She zetired about two in the morning, and was followed by him and 
count Brandt. About four the ſame morning, prince Frederic, who 
hd alſo been at the ball, got up and dreſſed him ſelf, and went with the 
queen-dowager to the king's bed- chamber, accompanied by general Eich- 
ltedt, and count Rantzau. They ordered his majeſty's valet- de- chambre 
to awake him, and in the midſt of the ſurpriſe and alarm, that this un- 
expected intruſion excited, they informed him, that queen Matilda and 
the tuo Struenſees were at that inſtant buſy in drawing up an act of re- 
nuncia ion of the crown, which they would immediately after compel 
him to ſign: and that the only means he could we to prevent ſo immi- 
nent a danger, was to fign thoſe orders without loſs of time, which they 
had brought with them, tor arreſting the queen and her accomplices. It 
1: ſaid, that the king was not eaſily prevailed upon to ſign theſe orders; 
ut at length complied, though with reluctance and heſitation. Count 
Rantzau, and three officers, were diſpatched at that untimely hour to 
the queen's apartments, and immediately arreſted her. She was put into 
one of the king's coaches, in which ſhe was conveyed to the caſtle of 
Cronenburgh, together with the infant princeſs, attended by lady Moſtyn, 
and eſcorted by a party of dragoons. In the mean time, Struenſee and 
Brandt were alſo ſeized in their beds, and impriſoned in the citadel. 
>trucentee's brother, ſome of his adherents, and moſt of the members 
vi the late adminiſtration, were ſeized the ſame night, to the number of 
about eighteen, and thrown into confinement. The government after 
tits ſeemed to be entirely lodged in the hands of the queen-dowager and 
her ſon, ſupported and aſſiſted by thoſe who had the principal ſhare in 
the revolution; while the king appez, ed to be little more than a pageant 
whoſe perſon and name it was neceſſary occaſionally to make uſe of. 
All the othcers who had a hand in the revolution were immediately pro- 


ated, and an almoſt total change took place in all the departments of 


admini- 
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adminiſtration. A new council was appointed, in which prince Frederic 
preſided, and a commiſion of eight members, to examine the papers gf 
the priſoners, and to commence a proceſs againſt them. The ſon of 
queen Matilda, the prince royal, who was entered into the fifth year of 
his age, was put into the care of a lady of quality, who was appointed 
governeſs, under the ſuperintendency of the queen-dowager. Struen. 
ſee and Brandt were put in irons, and very rigoroufly treated in priſon ; 
they both underwent long and frequent examinations, and at length re. 
ceived ſentence of death. They were beheaded on the 28th of A Wil, 
having their right hands previouſly cut off: but many of their friend 
and adherents were afterwards ſet at liberty. Struenſee at firſt had abſo. 
lutely denied having any criminal intercourſe with the queen; but this 
he afterwards confeſſed: and though he is ſaid by ſome to have been in. 
duced to do this only by the fear of torture, the proofs of his guilt in 
this reſpect were eſteemed notorious, and his confeſſions full and expli. 
cit. Beſide, no meaſures were adopted by the court of Great Britain to 
clear up the queen's character in this reſpect. But in May, his Britannic 
majeſty ſent a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips to couvey that princeſs to Germany, 
and appointed the city of Zell, in his electoral dominions, for the place of 
her future reſidence. She died there of a malignant fever, on the 10th of 
May, 1775, aged 23 vears and 10 months. | 
n 1780, bis Daniſh majeſty acceded to the armed neutrality propoſed 

by the empreſs of Ruſſia. He appears at preſent to have ſuch a debility 
of underſtanding, as to diſqualify him for the proper management of 
public affairs; but on the 16th of April, 1784, another court revolution 
took place. The queen-dowager's friends were removed, a new council, 
formed under the auſpices of the prince-royal, ſome of the former old 
members reſtored to the cabinet, and no regard is to be paid for the tu. 
ture to any inſtrument, unleſs ſigned by the king, and counterſigned by 
the prince royal. 

The conduct of this prince is ſtamped with that conſiſtency of be- 
haviour, which enables him to purſue, with unremitting zeal, the prudent 
and benevolent Ichemes, which he has planned for the. benefit of his 
grateful country. The reſtoration of the peaſautry to their long-loſt li. 
berty, and the abolition of many grievances under which they laboured, 
have already been diſtinctly mentioned. To this may be added the exer- 
tions he makes for the general diffuſion of knowledge; the patronage he 
affords to ſocieties of learning, arts, and ſcience; the excellent meaſures 
he has adopted for the ſupprettion of beggars, with whom the country was 
over-run, and the encouragement of induſtry, by the moſt extenſive in- 
quiries into the ſtate of the poor throughout the kingdom ; the wiſe regu- 
lations he has introduced into the corf-trade, equally beneficial to the 
landed intereſt and to the poor; and the judicious laws, which under his 
influence have been made to encourage foreigners to ſettle in Iceland. 
If any thing is wanting to complete his happineſs, his late matrimonial 
choice crowns it. The princeſs of Hetle Caſſel, whom he has choſen, 
is ſaid to poſſeſs the moit amiable diſpoſitions and goodneſs of heart. 

Count Schimmelman, miniſter of ſtate, finances, and commerce, has the 
merit of accompliſhing the abolition of the flave-trade among the ſubjects 
of Denmark. His plan was approved by the king on the 22d of Fe- 
bruary, 1792, and 1s to be gradual; and in 1803, all trade in Negroes 1s 
to ceaſe on the part of Daniſh ſubjats. The diſintereſtedneſs of this mi- 
niſter, who poſſeſſes large eſtates in the Daniſh Weſt India iſlands, recom- 
mends his exertions to greater praiſe. The above ordinance does not 
ſeem to have cauſed any ſtir in Denmark among the Weſt India mer- 


chants, and it is not thought it will cauſe any in the iſlands, 
| | A ſcheme 
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A {cheme for defraying the national debt has been ſuggeſted and fol- 
towed. One million has already been diſcharged. 
Denmark, to its honour, Las formally refuſed to join in the alliance of 
otentates againſt France. ; ny | | | 
Chriſtian VII. reigning king of Denmark and Norway, LL. and 
F. R. S. was born in 1749; in 1756 he was married to the Princeſs 
Carolina-Matilda of England; and has iflue, 1. Frederic, prince-roval of 
Denmark, born January 28, 1768, and married in 1790, to the princeſs 
Mary-Anne-Frederica, of Heſſe. 2. Louiſa-Auguſta, princefs-royal, born 
Tuly 7, 1771, and married May 27, 1786, to Frederic, prince of Sleſwick- 


Holſtein, by whom ſhe has iſſue. | 
Brothers and ſiſters to the king. 1. Sophia Magdalene, born ſuly z, , 
1746 married to tie late king of Sweden, Guſtavus III. — . Wilhelmina, . 


born july 10, 1747; married Sept. 1, 1764, Willlam, the preſent prince of 
Helle-Caſſel.—3. Louiſa, born Jan. zo, 1750 married Aug. 30, 1766, 
Charles, brother to the prince of Heſſe-Caſſel. 4. Frederic, born Oct. 28, | 
54 . | 
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: OLSTEIN, a duchy of Lower Saxony, about 100 miles long and 1 
H 30 broad, and a fruitful country, was formerly divided between | 
the empreſs of Ruſſia (termed Ducal Holitein), the king of Denmark, 
and the imperial cities of Hamburg and Lubeck; but on the 16th of No- 
vember, 1773, the Ducal Holſtein, with all the rights, prerogatives, and | 
territorial Tovereignty, was formally transferred to the king of Denmark, 
by virtue cf treaty between both courts. The duke of Holſtein Got- 1 
torp is joint ſovereign of great part of it now, with the Daniſh monarch. | 
Kiel is the capital of Ducal Holftein, and is well built, has a harbour. 
and neat public edifices. The capital of the Danis Holſtein is Gluck- | 
act, a well-butlt town and fortreſs, but in a mariliy ſituation on the right | 
of the Elbe, and has ſome foreign commerce. | 

Altena, a large, populous and handſome town, of great traffic, is 
commodaionfly fituated on the Elbe, in the neighbourhood of Hamburg. 
It was built profeſſedly in that ſituation by the kings of Denmark, that | 
it might ſhare in the commerce of the former. Being declared a free | 
port, and the ſtaple gf the Daniſh Eaſt India company, the merchants 1 
ao enjoying liberty of conſcience, great numbers flock to Altena fromm 
parts of the North, and even from Hamburg itſelf. ö 

The famous city of Hamburg lies, in a geographical ſenſe, in Hol- 
ſtein; but is an imperial, free, and Hanſeatic city, lying on the verge | 
of that part of Holſtein, called Stormar. It has the ſovereignty of a 
finall diſtrict round it, of about ten miles circuit: it is one of the moſt | 
!ourithing commercial towns in Europe; and though the kings of Pen- 

| 
| 


mark {till lay claim to certain privileges within its walls, it may be con- 
1vered as a well regulated commonwealth. The number of its inhabit- 
ants are ſaid to amount to 180,000; and it is furniſhed with a vaſt va- 
r1ety of noble edifices, both public and private: it has two {ſpacious har- 
bours, formed by the river Elbe, which runs through the town, and 84 
bridgecare thrown overitscanals, Hamburg has the good fortune of having 
deen peculiarly favoured in its commerce by Great Britain, with whom it 
ſtill carries on a great trade. The Hamburgers maintain twelve compa- 

nies of foot, and one troop of drageons, beſides an artillery company. 
Lubec, an imperial city, with a good harbour, and once the capitaf | 
of the Hanſe towns, and till a rich and populous place, is alſo in this | 
4 — duchy, 
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duchy, and governed by its own magiſtrates. It has 20 pariſh churches, 
| beſides a large cathedral. Lutheraniſm is the eitabliſhed religion of the 
whole duchy. 355 

| In WESTTAHALIA, the king of Denmark has the counties of Olden— 
burg and Delmenhurſt, about 2000 ſquare miles; they lie on the ſouth 
fide of the Weſer ; their capitals have tae ſame name; the firſt has the 
remains of a fortification, and the laſt is an open place. Oldenburg gave a 
title to the firſt royal anceſtor of his preſent Daniſh majeſty. The country 


abounds with marſhes and heaths, but its horſegare the beſt in Germany. 
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HE northern ſituation of Lapland, and the diviſion of its property, 
require, before ] proceed farther, that I ſhould treat of it under a 
diſtin head, and in the ſame method that I obſerve in other countries. 
SITUATION, EXTENT, DIVISION, The whole country of Lap. 
AND NAME, land extends, ſo far as it is known, 
from the North Cape in 71 30 N. lat. to the White Sea, under the 
arctic circle. Part of Lapland belongs to the Lanes, and is included 
in the government of Wardhuys; part to the Swedes, which is by far 
the moſt valuable; and ſome parts in the eaft, to the Muſcovites or 
Ruſſians. It would be little better than waiting the reader's time, to 
pretend to point out the ſuppoſed dimenfions of each. That belonging 
to the Swedes may be ſeen in the table of dimenſions given in the ac- 
count of Sweden: but other accounts ſay, that it is about 100 German 
miles in length, and go in breadth: it comprehends all the country from 
the Baltic, to the mountains that ſeparate Norway from Sweden, The 
Muſcovite part lies towards the eaſt, between the late Enarak and the 
White Sea. Thoſe parts, notwithſtanding the rudeneſs of the country, 
are divided into ſmaller diſtricts, generally taking their names from 
rivers : but, unleſs in the Swediſh part, which is ſubject to a prefect, the 
Laplanders can be ſaid to be under no regular government. The Swed- 
1h Lapland, therefore, is the object chiefly confidered by authors in 
deſcribing this country. It has been generally thought, that the Lap- 
landers are the deſcendants of Finlanders driven out of their own country, 
and that they take their name from Lappes, which ſignifies exiles. The 
reader, from what has been ſaid in the Introduction, may eaſily conceive, 
that in Lapland, for ſome months in the ſummer, the ſun never ſets; 
and during winter, it never riſes; but the inhabitants are ſo well aſſiſted 
by the twilight and the aurora borealis, that they never diſcontinue their 
work through darkneſs. a 
CLIMATE.] In winter it is no unuſual thing for their lips to be fro- 
zen to the cup in attempting to drink; and in ſome thermometers, ſpi— 
rits of wine are concreted into ice: the limbs of the inhabitants very 
often mortify with cold: drifts of ſnow threaten to bury the traveller, and 
cover the ground four or five feet deep. A thaw ſometimes takes place, 
and then the froſt that ſucceeds, . the Laplander with a ſinvoth 
level of ice, over which he travels with a rein-deer in a fledge with in- 
conceivable ſwiftneſs. The heats of ſummer are exceſhve for a ſhort 
time; and the cataracts, which daſh, from the mountains, often preſent 
to the eye the moſt pictureſque appearances. 
MouxTaAiNs, RIVERS, LAKEs, } The reader muſt form in his mind 
AND FORESTS. . a vaſt maſs of mountains, irregularly 
owded together, to give him an idea of Lapland; they are, however, 
II 
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in ſome interſtices, ſeparated by rivers and lakes, which contain an 
incredible number of iflands, ſome of which form delightful habitatians, 
and are believed by the natives to be the terreſtrial Paradiſe: even roſes 
and other flowers grow wild on their borders in the ſummer; though 
this is but a fhort gleam of r e . for the climate in general is 
excetlively ſevere. Duſky foreſts, and noifome, unhealthy moraſſes, and 


barren plains, cover great part of the flat country, ſo that nothing can be- 


more uncomfortable than the ſtate of the inhabitants. 

METALS AND MINERALS.] Silver and gold mines, as well as thoſe 
of iron, copper, and lead, have been diſcovered and worked in Lapland 
to great advantage; beautiful cryſtals are found here, as are ſome ame- 
thyits and topazes; alſo various forts of mineral ſtones, ſurpriſingly 
poliſhed by the hand of nature; valuable pearls have likewife been ſome- 
times found in theſe rivers, but never in the ſeas. 3 

QUADRUPEDS, BIRDS, FISHES, We muſt refer to our accounts 

AND INSECTS. of Denmark and Norway for great 
part of this article, as its contents are in common with all the 
three countries. The zibelin, a creature reſembling the marten, is a 
native of Lapland; and its ſkin, whether black or white, is ſo much 
eſteemed, that it is frequently given as preſents to royal and diſtinguiſhed 
nr{onages. The Lapland hares grow white in the winter; and the 
country produces a large black cat, which attends the natives in hunting. 
By far the moſt remarkable, however, of the Lapland animals, is the 
rcin-deer 3 which nature ſeems to have provided to ſolace the Laplanders 
for the privation of the other comforts of life. This animal, the moſt 
uſeful perhaps of any in the creation, reſembles the ſtag, only it ſome- 
what droops the head, and the horns project forward. All deſcribers 
of this animal have taken notice of the cracking noiſe that they make 
hen they move their legs, which is attributed to their ſeparating and af- 
terwards bringing together the diviſions of the hoof. The under part is 
entirely covered with hair, in the ſame manner that the claw of the Ptar- 
nigan is with teathery briſtles, which is almoſt the only bird that can en- 
dure the rigour of the ſame climate. The hoof however is not onl 
thus protected; the ſame neceility which obliges the Laplanders to uſe 
ſnow ſhoes, makes the extraordinary width of the rein's hoof to be 
equally convenient in paſſing Over ſnow, as it prevents their ſinking too 
deep, which they continually would, did tne weight of their body reſt 
only on a {mall point. This quadruped hath therefore an inſtinct to uſe 
a hof of ſuch a form in a ſtill more advantageous manner, by ſeparat- 
ing it when the foot is to touch the ground ſo as to cover a larger ſur- 
face of ſnow. The inſtant however the leg of the animal is raited, the 
hoof is immediately contracted, and the collifion of the parts occaſions 
the ſnapping which is heard on every motion of the rein. And proba- 
bly the cracking which they perpetually make, may ſerve to keep them 
together when the weather is remarkably dark. In ſummer, the rein- 
deer provide themſelves with leaves and graſs, and in the winter they 
live upon moſs 4 they have a wonderful ſagacity at finding it out, and 
when found, they ſcrape away the ſnow that covers it with their feet. 
The ſcantineſs of their fare is inconceivable, as is the length of the jour- 
nies which they can perform without any other ſupport. They fix the 
rein- deer to a kind of fledge, ſhaped like a ſmall boat, in which the tra- 
veller, well ſecured from cold, is laced down, with the reins in one hand, 
and a kind of bludgeon in the other, to keep the carriage clear of ice and 
ow. The deer, whoſe harneſling is very ſimple, ſets out, and continues 
the journey with prodigious ſpeed; and is ſo late and tractable, that the 
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driver is at little or no trouble in directing him. At night they look 
out for their own provender; and their milk often helps to ſupport thei; 
maſter. Their inſtinct in chooſing their road, and directing their courſe 
can only be accounted for by their being well acquainted with th. 
country during the ſummer months, when they live in woods. Their 
fleth 1s a well taſted food, whether freth or dried; their ſkin forms excel. 
tent cloaching both for the bed and the body; their milk and cheeſe are 
nutritive and pleaſant; and their inteſtines and tendons ſupply their ma. 
ſters with thread and cordage. When they run about wild in the fields 
they may be ſhot at as other game. But it is ſaid, that if one is killed 
In a flock, the ſurvivors will gore and trample him to pieces; therefore 
tingle ſtragglers are generally pitched upon. Were I to recount every 
circumſtance, related by the credulous, of this animal, the whole would 
appear fabulous. With all their excellent qualities, however, the rein- 
deer have their inconveniences. 

It is difficult in ſummer to keep them from ſtraggling; they are ſome. 
times buried in the ſnow; and they frequently grow reſtive, to the great 1 
danger of the driver and his carriage. Their ſurpriſing ſpeed (for they 4 
are {aid to run at the rate of 200 miles a day) ſeems to be owing to their 
impatience to get rid of their incumbrance. None but a Laplander could 
bear the uneaſy poſture in which he is placed, when he is confined in one 
of theke carriages or pulkhas; or would believe, that, by whiſpering the 
rein- deer in the ear, they know the place- of their deſtination. But after 
all theſe abatements, the natives would have difficulty to ſubſiſt without 
the rein- deer, which ſerve them for ſo many purpoſes. 

ProrLz, CUSTOMS, AND MANNEKS.] The language of the Lay. 
landers is of Finniſh origin, and comprehends ſo many dialects, that it!“ 
with difficulty they underſtand each other. They have neither writing 
nor letters among them, but a number of hieroglyphics, which the; 
make uſe of in their Rounes, a fort of tick that they call Piſtave, and 
which ſerve them for an almanack. eſe hieroglyphics are alſo the 
marks they uſe inſtead of ſignatures, even in matters of law. Miſſiona- 
ries from the chriſtianized parts of Scandinavia introduced among 
them the Chriſtian reltgion; but they cannot be faid even yet to 
be Chriſtians, though they have among them ſome religious ſeminaries, 
inſtituted by the king of Denmark. Upon the whole, the majority of 
the Laplanders practiſe as groſs ſuperititions and idolatries as are to be 
found among the moſt uninſtructed pagans; and ſo abturd, that they 
fcarcely deſerve to be mentioned, were it not that the number and odd1- 
ties of, their ſuperſtitions have induced the northern traders to believe 
that they are ſkilful in magic and divination. For this purpoſe their 
magicians, who are a peculiar ſet of men, make uſe of what they call a 
drum, made of the holowed trunk of a fir, pine, or birch tree, one end 
of which is covered with a ſkin; on this they draw with a kind of red 
golour, the figures,of their own gods, as well as of Jeſus Chriſt, the 
apoſtles, the fun, moon, ſtars, birds, and rivers; on theſe they place 
one or two braſs rings, which, when the drum is beaten with a little 
hammer, dance over the figures: and according to their progreſs the ſor- 

cerer prognoſticates. Theſe frantic operations are generally performed 
for gain; and the northern ſhip=maſters are ſuch dupes to the arts of theſe 
impoſtors, that they often buy from them a magic cord, which contains 
a number of knots, by opening of which, according to the magic1an's 
directions, they gain what wind they want. This is alſo a very com- 
mon traffic on the banks of the Red Sea, and is managed with great ad. 
dreſs on the part of the ſorcerer, who keeps up the price of his knotted 
| ; | RF tal * 
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talitman. The Laplanders ſtill retain the worſhip of many of the Teu- 
tonic gods; but have among them great remains of the Druidical inſti- 
tutions. They believe the tranſmigration of the ſoul, and have feſtivals 
ſet apart for the” worſhip of certain genii, called Jeuhles, who they 
think inhabit the air, and have great power over human actions; but 
being without form or ſubſtance, they aſſign to them neither images 
nor {tatues. : | . 

Agriculture is not much attended to among the Laplanders. They 
are chiefly divided into Lapland fiſhers, and Lapland mountaineers. 
The former always make their habitations on the brink, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of ſome lake, from whence they draw their ſubſiſtence. The | 
others ſeek their ſupport upon the mountains, and their environs, poſ- | 
{efling herds of rein deer more or leſs numerous, which they uſe according 
+» the ſeaſon, but go generally on foot. They are excellent and very in- 
4r{trious herdſmen, and are rich in comparifon of the Lapland fiſhers, 
dome of them poſſefs fix hundred or a thouſand rein- deer, and have often 
money and plate befides. They mark every rein-deer on the ears, and 
divide them into claſſes; ſo that they inſtantly perceive whether any one | 
trayed, though they cannot count to fo great a number as that to which | 
their ſtock often amounts. Thoſe who poſſeſs but a ſmall ſtock, give to 
every individual a proper name. The Lapland fiſhers, who are alſo 
called Laplanders of the Woods, becauſe in ſummer they dwell upon 
te borders of the lakes, and in winter, in the foreſts, live by fiſhing and 

| hunting, and chooſe their ſituation by its convenience for either. The 
greateſt part of them, however, have ſomerein-deer. They are active 
aud expert in the chace : and the introduction of fire arms among them 
nas almoſt entirely aboliſhed the uſe of the bow and arrow. Beſides 
oking after the rein-deer, the fiſhery and the chace, the men employ 
themſelves in the conſtruction of their canoes, which are ſmall, light, 
and compact. They alſo make fledges, to which they give the form of 
a canoe, harneſs for the rein-deer, cups, bowls, and various other 
utenſils, which are ſometimes neatly carved, and ſometimes ornamented 
with bones, braſs, or horn. The employment of the women conſiſts 
in making nets for the fiſhery, in drying fiih and meat, in milking the 
reif-deer, in making cheeſe, and tanning hides: but it is underſtood 
to be the buſineſs of the men to look after the kitchen; in which it is 
{laid the women never interfere. 

The Laplanders live in huts in the form of tents. A hut is about 
twenty-five to thirty feet in diameter, and not much above fix in height, 
They cover them according to the ſeaſon, and the means of the poſſeſſor; 
toe with briars, bark of birch, and linen; others with turf, coarſe 
Goth, or felt, or the old {kins of rein-deer. The door 1s of felt, made 
like two curtzins which open aſunder. A little place ſurrounded with 
ſtones is made in the middle of the hut for the fire, over which a chain is 
ſuſhended to hang the kettle upon. They are ſcarcely able to ſtand up- 
right in their huts, but conſtantly fit upon' their heels round the fire. 
At night they lie down quite naked ; and, to ſeparate the apartments, they 
Place upright ſticks at ſmall diſtances. They cover themſelves with their 
clothes, or he upon them. In winter they put their naked feet into a fur 
bag. Their houthold furniture conſiſts of iron or copper kettles, wooden 
cups, bowls, ſpoons, and ſometimes tin, or even filver baſons: to theſe 
my be added the implements of fiſhing and hunting. That they may 
10t be obliged to carry ſuch a number of things with them in their ex- 
cur!110ns, they build in the foreſts, at certain diſtances, little huts, made 
ke pigeon-houſes, and placed upona poſts whichis the trunk of a tree, cut 
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1 off at the height of about a fathom or ſix feet from the root. In the, 
q elevated huts they keep their goods and proviſions; and though they are 
never ſhut, yet they are never plundered. The rein- deer ſupply the Lap. 
landers with the greateſt part of their proviſions: the chace and the fiſhery 
ſupply the reſt. Their principal diſhes are the fleſh of the rein- deer, and 
puddings which they make of their blood, by putting it either alone gy 
mixed with wild berries, into the ſtomach of the animal from whence it 
was taken, in which they cook it for food. But the fleſh of the bear i; 
conſidered by them as their moſt delicate meat. They eat every kind of 
fiſh, even the ſea-dog; as well as all kinds of wild animals, not excepting 
birds of prey and carnivorous animals. Their winter proviſions confi} 
chiefly of fleſh and fiſh dried in the open air, both of which they eat rau, 
without any ſort of dreſſing. Their common drink is water, Acre 
mixed with milk; they make alſo broths and fiſn ſoups. Brandy is very 
ſcarce with them, but they are extremely fond of it. Whenever they 
are inclined to eat, the head of the family ſpreads a carpet on the ground; 
and the men and women ſquat round this mat, which is covered with diſhes, 
Every Laplander always carries about him a knife, a ſpoon, and a little 
cup for drinking. Each has his portion ſeparately given him, that no 
perſon may be injured; for they are great eaters. Before and after the 
meal they make a ſhort prayer: and as ſoon as they have done eating, 
each gives the other his hand. 
In their dreſs, the Laplanders uſe no kind of linen. The men wear 
cloſe breeches, reaching down to their ſhoes, which are made of untanned 
{kin, pointed and turned up before; and in winter they put a little hay in 
them. Their doublet is made to fit their ſhape, and open at the breaſt. 
Over this, they wear a clofe coat with narrow fleeves, whoſe ſkirts reach 
down to the knees, and which is faſtened round them by a leathern girdle, 
ornamented with plates of tin or braſs. To this girdle they tie their knive, 
their inſtruments for getting fire, their pipes, and the reſt of their ſmoak- 
ing apparatus. Their clothes are made of fur, of leather, or of cloth; the 
cloſe coat of cloth or leather always bordered with fur, or bindings of cloth 
of different colours. Their caps are edged with fur, pointed at top, and 
the four ſeams adorned with liſts of a different colour from that of the cap. 
The women wear breeches, ſhoes, doublets, and cloſe coats, in the ſame 
manner as the men; but their girdle, at which they carry likewiſe the in- 
lements for ſmoaking tobacco, is commonly embroidered with braſs wire. 
heir cloſe coat hath a collar, which comes up ſomewhat higher than that 
of the men. Beſides theſe, they wear handkerchiefs, and little aprons, 
made of painted cloth, rings on their fingers, and ear-rings, to which 
they ſometimes hang chains of ſilver, which paſs two or three times round 
the neck. They are often dreſſed in caps folded after the manner of tur- 
bans. They wear alſo caps fitted to the ſhape of the head; and as they 
are much addicted to finervsthey are all ornamented with the embroidery 
of braſs wire, or at leaſt with liſt of ditferent colours. 

Lapland is but poorly peopled, owing to the general barrenneſs of is 
ſoil. The whole number of its inhabitants may amount to about 60,000. 
Both men and women are in general conſiderably ſhorter than more 

ſouthern Europeans. Maupertuis meaſured a woman who was ſuckling 
f her child, whole height did not exceed four feet two inches and about 4 
half; they meke however a much more agreeable appearance than tie 
q men, who are often ii ſhaped and ugly, and their heads too large for their 
h bodies. Their women are complaiſarit, chaſte, often well made, and ex- 
| tremety nervous; hig i is ao obſervable among the men, although more 
rarely. It frequently happens, that a_ Lapland woman will taunt ww 
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or even fall into a fit of frenzy, on a ſpark of fire flying towards her, an 
unexpected noiſe, or the ſudden n of an unexpected object, though 
in its own, nature not in the leaſt alarming : in ſhort, at the molt trifling 
things imaginable. 2 theſe paroxyſms of terror, they deal about 
blows with the firſt thing that preſents itſelf; and on coming to them- 
ſelves, are utterly ignorant of all that has paſſed. 

When a Laplander intends to marry a female, he, or his friends, court 
her father with brandy ; when, with ſome ditficulty, he gains admittance 
to his fair one, he offers her a beaver's tongue, or ſome other eatable; 
which ſhe bejects before company, but accepts of in private. Cohabit- 
ation often precedes marriage ; but every admittance to the fair one 
is purchaſed from her father, by her lover, with a bottle of brandy, and 
this prolongs the courtſhip ſometimes for three years. The prieſt of 
the pariſh at laſt celebrates the nuptials ; but the bridegroom is obliged 
to ſerve his father-in-law for four years after. He then carries his wife 
and her fortune home. 

CommeERce.] Little can be, ſaid of the commerce of the Laplanders. 
Their exports conſiſt of fiſh, rein- deer, furs, baſkets, and toys; with ſome 
dried pikes, and cheeſes made of rein-deer milk. They receive for theſe 
rix-dollars, woollen cloths, linen copper, tin, flour, oil, hides, needles; 
knives, ſpirituous liquors, tobacco, and other neceflaries, Their mines 
are generally worked by foreigners and produce, no inconfiderable profit. 
The Laplanders travel in a kind of caravan, with their families, to the 
Finland and Norway fairs. The reader may make ſome eſtimate of the 
medium of commerce among them, when he is told, that fifty ſquirrel 
Eins, or one fox ſkin, and a pair of Lapland ſhoes, produce one rixdollar 
but no computation can be made of the public revenue, the greateſt part 
of which.1s allotted for the maintenance of the clergy. With regard to the 
tecarity of their property, few diſputes happen; and their judges have no 
military to enforce their decrces, the people having a remarkable averſion 
to war; and ſo far as we know, are never employed in any army. 
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ExTENT and SITUATION. 


Miles. Degrees, 


Length 800 56 and 69 North latitude. 
Breadth 500 | denen | 10 and 30 Ealt longitude, 


Containing 220,000 ſquare miles, with 14 inhabitants to each, 


BOUNDARIES AND HIS country is bounded by the Baltic ſea, the 
DIVISIONS. 4+ Sound, and the Categate, or Scaggerac, on the 
truth; by the impaſſable mountains of Norway, on the weſt; by Daniſh 
or Norwegian Lapland on the North; and by Muſcovy on the eaſt, It 
is divided into ſeven provinces : 1. Sweden Proper. 2. Gothland. 3. 
Livonia, 4. Ingria. (Theſe two laſt provinces N however, 
to the Ruſſians, having been conquered by Peter the Great, and ceded 
by poſterior treaties.) 5. Finland. 6. Swediſh Lapland: and, 7. The 
Swediſh iſlands. Great abatement muſt be made for the lakes and un- 
unproved parts, of Sweden; which are ſo extenſive, that the habitable 
part 1s config to narrow bounds. The following are the dimenſions 
siven us of this kingdom: | | 
: H 2 Sweden 


| | Square | Sum E 2 | 
Sweden, Miles. | total. | 2 's | Capital Cities, 
Ix..1-6 


| 76,835 228, 715 


Sweden Proper 3 | 47,900 342 | 194 deere. 
| „ 
| E, Lon. 19=1;, 
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Gothland — — 25,975 253 | »60 [|Calmar, 
schonen — — | 2,360 | 77 } $6 [Lunden. 
| | — — 76,35 + 
| wikona }F— | 7% | 49 | 349 |\ Uma, 
Swediſh Finland, and | Abo. 
| Eaſt Bothnia by } CRONE | 395 | 225 Cajenburgh, 
SOothland J. — 1,000 | 80 } 23 [Wiſby. 
Ocland 1Jl—.— 560 84 | 9g [Barkholm, 
bargy = ; | 755,560 
Upper Pomerania, P, 960 | 47 } 24 Stralſund. 
, Rugen I. 360 | 24 | 21 [Bergen. 
1 | 1,320 
Of Sweden propeb, the following are the ſubdiviſions: 
Uplandia, Helſingia, 
Sudermania Dalecarlia, 
Weſtmania, Medelpedia, 
Nericia, Angermania, 
Geſtricia Jemptia. 


Of Gothland, the following are the ſubdiviſions: 


Eaft Gothland, Dalia, 
Weſt Gothland, Schonen, 
Smaland, Bleking, 
Wermeland, Halland. 
Of Swedifh Lapland, the following are the ſubdiviſions: 


Thorne Lapmark, Pithia Lapmark, 
Kimi Lapmark, Uma Lapmark. 
Lula Lapmark, 

The principal places in Weſt Bothnia are Umea, Pitea, and Torn, 


Of Finland, the following are the ſubdiviſions ; 


Eaft Bothnia, Nyland, 
Cajania, Travaſtia, 
Savoloxia, Finland Proper. 


The Swediſh iſles are Gothland, Oeland, Aland, and Rugen. 


The face of Sweden is pretty ſimĩlar to thoſe of its neighbouring coun- 
tries; only it has the advantage of navigable rivers. 
CLIMATE AND SEASONS, SOIL | The ſame may be ſaid with regard 
AND PRODUCTIONS. to this article. Summer burſts from 
winter; and vegetation is more ſpeedy than in ſouthern climates; for the 
ſun is here fo hot, as ſometimes to ſet foreſts on fire. Stoves and warn 
furs mitigate the cold of winter, which is ſo intenſe, that the noſes and 
extremities of the inhabitants are ſometimes mortified; and in ſuch caſes, 
the beſt remedy that has been found out, is rubbing the affected part with 
Mow. The Swedes, ſince the days of Charles XII. have been at incredi- 
ble pains to correct the native barrenneſs of their country, by erecting 
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colleges of agriculture, and in ſome places with great ſucceſs. The ſoil 


zs much the ſame with that of Denmark, and ſome parts of Norway, gene- 


rally very bad, but in ſome vallies ſurpriſingly fertile. The Swedes, till 
of late years, had not induſtry ſuthcient to remedy the one, nor improve 
the other. The peaſants now follow the agriculture of France and Eng- 
land; and ſome late accounts ſay, that they raiſe almoſt as much grain as 
maintains the natives. Gothland produces wheat, rye, barley, oats, peas, 
and beans; and in caſe of deficiency, the people are ſupplied from Livo- 
nia and the Baltic provinces. In ſummer, the fields are verdant, and co- 
vered with flowers, and produce ſtrawberries, raſberries, currants, and 
other ſmall fruits. The common people know, as yet, little of the culti- 
vation of apricots, peaches, nectarines, pine-apples, and the like high-fla- 
voured fruits; but melons are brought to great perfection in dry ſeaſons. 

MiNERALS AND METALS.] Sweden produces cryſtals, amethyſts, to- 
pazes, porphyry, lapis-lazuli, agate, cornelian, marble, and other foſſils. 
The chief wealth of Sweden, however, ariſes from her mines of filver, 
copper, lead, and iron. The laſt mentioned metal employs no fewer 
than 450 forges, hammering mills, and e 2 Ap A kind of a gold 
mine has likewiſe been diſcovered in Sweden, but ſo inconſiderable, that 
from the year 1741 to 1747, it produced only 2,389 gold ducats, each valued 
at 9s. 4d. ſterling. The firſt gallery of one ſilver mine is 100 fathoms 
below the ſurface of the earth ; the roof is ſupported by prodigious oaken 
beams ; and from thence the miners deſcend about 40 fathoms to the low- 
eſt vein. This mine is ſaid to produce 20,000 crowns a year. The pro- 
duct of the copper-mines is uncertain ; but the whole is loaded with vaſt 
taxes and reductions to the government, which has no other reſources for 
the exigencies of ſtate, Theſe ſubterraneous manſions are aſtoniſhingly 
ſpacious, and at the ſame time commodious for their inhabitants, ſo that 
they ſeem to form a hidden world. The water-falls in Sweden afford ex- 
cellent conveniency for turning mills for forges; and for ſome years, 
the exports of Sweden for iron brought in 300,000. ſterling. Dr. Buſ- 
ching thinks that they conſtituted two-thirds of the national revenue. It 
muſt, however, be obſerved, that the extortions of the Swediſh govern- 
ment, and the importation of American bar-icon into Europe, and ſome 
other cauſes, have greatly diminiſhed this manufacture of Sweden; ſo 
that the Swedes will be obliged to apply themſelvey49 other branches of 
rade and improvements, eſpecially in agriculture. | 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIEs, (A few leagues from Gottenburgh 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. Fibers is a hideous precipice, down 
wich a dreadful cataract of water ruſhes with ſuch impetuoſity, from the 
neight, into ſo deep a bed of water, that large maſts, and other bodies of 
tumber, that are precipitated down it, diſappear, ſome for half an hour, 
and others for an hour, before they are recovered : the bottom af this 
bed has never been found, though ſounded by lines of ſeveral hundred fa- 
thoms. A remarkable ſlimy lake which ſinges things put into it, has been 
iound in the ſouthern parts of Gothland : and ſeveral parts of Sweden 
contain a ſtone, which being of a yellow colour, intermixed with ſeveral ' 
itreaks of white, as if compoſed of gold and ſilver, affords ſulphur, vi- 
triol, alum, and minium. he Swedes pretend'to have a manuſcript of 
a tranſlation of the Goſpels into Gothic, done by a biſhop 1300 years 
ago. 

Sr As.] Their ſeas are the Baltic, and the gulphs of Bothnia and Pin- 
land, which are arms of the Baltic; and on the weſt of Sweden are the 
Cate gate ſea, and the Sound, a ſtrait about four miles over, which divides 
pweden from Denmark. | 
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Theſe ſeas have no tides, and are frozen up uſually four months in the 
year; nor are they ſo falt as the ocean, never mixing with it, becauſe , 
current ſets always out of the Baltic ſea into the ocean. 

QUADRUPEDS, BIRDS, AND FISHEs.] Theſe differ little from thoſe 
already deſcribed in Norway and Denmark, to which I muſt refer ; only 
the Swediſh horſes are known to be more ſerviceable in war than the 
German, The Swediſh hawks, when carried to France, have been known 
to reviſit their native country ; as appears from one that was killed in Fin. 
land, with an inſcription on a ſmall gold plate, ſignifying that he belonged 
to the French king. "The fiſhes found in the rivers and lakes of Sweden, 
are the ſame with thoſe in other northern countries, and taken in ſuch 
quantities, that their pikes (particularly) are ſalted and pickled for expor. 
tation. The train-oil of the ſeals taken in the gulf of Finland is a confi. 
derable article of exportation, . 

INHABITANTS, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS.] There is a great diverſity 
of characters among the people of Sweden; and what is peculiarly re- 
markable among them, they are known to have had different characters in 
different ages. At preſent, their peaſants ſeem to be a heavy plodding race 
of men, ſtrong and hardy ; but without any other ambition than that of 
ſubſiſting themſelves and their families as well as they can: the mercantile 
claſſes are much of the ſame caſt ; but great application and perſeverance 
is diſcovered among them all. One could, however, form no idea that the 
modern Swedes are deſcendants of thoſe, who, under Guſtavus Adolphus 
and Charles XII. carried terror in their names through diſtant countries, 
and ſhook the foundations of the greateſt empires. The intrigues of their 
ſenators dragged them to take part in the late war againſt Pruſſia; yet their 
behaviour was ſpiritleſs, and their courage contemptible. The principal 
nobility and gentry of Swedenare naturally brave, polite, and hoſpitable; 
they have high and warm notions of honour, and are jealous of their nz- 
tional intereſts. The dreſs, exerciſes, and diverſions, of the common peo- 
ple, are almoſt the ſame with thoſe of Denmark: the better ſort are in- 
fatuated with French modes and faſhions, The women go to the plough, 
threſh out the corn, row upon the water, ſerve the bricklayers, carry 
burdens, and do all the common drudgeries in huſbandry, 

RELIGION. ] Chriſtianity was introduced liere in the gth century. 
Their religion is Lutheran, which was propagated amongſt them by Gut- 
tavus Vaſa, about the year 1523. The Swedes are ſurpriſingly uniform 
and unremitting in religious matters; and have ſuch averſion to popers, 
that caſtration is the fate of every Roman catholic prieſt diſcovered in their 
country. The archbiſhop of Upſal has a revenue of about 40ol. a year; 
and has under him 13 ſuffragans, beſides ſuperintendents, with moderate 
ſtipends. No clergyman has the leaſt direction in the affairs of ſtate; but 
their morals and the ſanity of their lives endear them ſo much to the 
people, that the government would repent making them its enemies. Their 
churches are neat, and often ornamented. A body of eccleſiaſtical laws 
and canons direct their religious economy. A converſion to popery, o 
a long continuance under excommunication, which cannot paſs without 
the king's permiſſion, is puniſhed by impriſonment and exile, 

LANGUAGE, LEARNING, AND LEARNED MEN.] The Swediſh lan- 
guage is a dialect of the Teutonic, and reſembles that of Denmark. Thc 
Swediſh nobility and gentry are, in general, more converſant in polite l. 
terature then thoſe of many other more flouriſhing ſtates. They have of 
late exhibited ſome noble ſpecimens of their munificence for the improve: 
ment of literature; witnefs their ſending, at the expence of private pet 
ſons, that excellent and candid natural philoſopher Haſſelquiſt, {aſe the 
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eaſtern countries for diſcoveries, where he died. This noble 275 3 
eminently encouraged by the royal family; and her Swediſh majeſty pur- 
chaſed, at no inconſiderable expence for that country, all Haſſelquiſt's 
collection of curioſities, Tha- able civilian, ſtateſman, and hiſtorian, Puf- 
fendorff, was a native of Sweden; and ſo was the late celebrated Linnæus, 
who carried natural philoſophy, in ſome branches at leaſt, particularly 
botany, to the higheſt pitch. The pafſiion of the famous queen Chriſtina 
for literature, is well known to the public; and ſne may be accounted a 

enius in many branches of knowledge, Even in the midſt of the late 
tiftractions of Sweden, the fine arts, particularly drawing, ſculpture, and 
architecture, were encouraged and protected. Agricultural learning, both 
in theory and s is now carried to a conſiderable height in that 
kingdom; and the character given by ſome writers, that the Swedes are 
a dull heavy people, fitted only for bodily labour, 1s in a great meaſure 
owing to their having no opportunity of exerting their talents. 

UxIVENSITIES.] The principal is that of Upſal, inſtituted near 400 
years ago, and patronized x | ſucceſſive monarchs, particularly by the 
great Guſtavus Adolphus, and his daughter queen Chriſtina. There are 
near 1500 ſtudents in this univerſity ; but tor the moſt part they are 
extremely indigent, and lodge five or fix together, in very poor hovels, 
The profeſſors in different branches of literature are about twenty-two ; 
of whom the principal are thoſe of divinity, eloquence, botany, anato- 
my, chemiſtry, natural philoſophy, aſtronomy, and agriculture. Their 
ſalaries are from 750l. to 10061. per annum. This univerſity, juſtly called 
by Stillingfleet, © that great and hitherto unrivalled ſchool of natural hiſ- 
tory,” is certainly the firſt ſeminary of the North for academical educa- 
tion; and has produced, from the time of its inſtitution, perſons eminent 
in every branch of ſcience. The learned publications, which have lately 
been given to the world by its members, ſufficiently prove the flouriſhing 
ſtate of literature in theſe parts; and the theſes, compoſed by the ſtudents 
on their admiſſion to their degrees, would form a very intereſting col- 
lection. Many of theſe tracts upon various ſubjects of polite literature, 
antiquities, languages, &c. evidence the erudition and taſte of the reſpec- 
{ve authors: among the works of this fort which have widely diffuſed the 
tame of this learned ſociety throughout Europe, are the Amenitates Acade- 
mice, or a Collection of Theſes, upon Natural Hiſtory, held under the 
celebrated Linnæus, and chiefly ſelected by that maſter, 

There is another univerſity at Abo, in Finland, but not ſo well endow-' 
ed nor ſo flouriſhing : and there was a third at Lunden, in Schonen, 
which is now fallen into decay. Every dioceſe is provided with a free- 
1100], in which boys are qualified for the univerſity “. | 

MANUFACTURES, TRADE, cou- } The Swediſh commonalty ſubſiſt 

MERCE, AND CHIEF TOWNS. by agriculture, mining, grazing, 
hunting, and fiſhing. Their materials for traffic are the bulky and uſeful 
commodities of maſts, beams, deal-boards, and other ſorts of timber for 
!1/pping ; tar, pitch, bark of trees, pot-aſh, wooden utenſils, hides, flax, 
hemp, peltry, furs, copper, lead, iron, cordage, and fiſh. Even the 
manufacturing of iron was introduced into Sweden ſo late as the 16th 
century; for till that time tM&y ſold their own crude ore to the Hanſe 
towns, and brought it back again manufactured into utenſils. About the 
middle of the 17th century, by the aſſiſtance of the Dutch and Flemings, 
tue) ſet up ſome manufactures of glaſs, ſtarch, tin, woollen, filk, ſoap, © 


An academy of arts and ſciences was ſome years ſince eſtabliſhed at Stockholm, and 
5 now in a flouriſhing condition. They have publiſhed ſeveral volumes of memoirs, 
Which have been well received by the public. 
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leather-dreſſing, and ſaw-mills. Bookſelling was at that time a trade yn. 
known in Sweden. They have ſince had ſugar-baking, tobacco-planta. 
tions, and manufactures of ſail-cloth, cotton, fuitian, and other ſtuffz; 
of linen, alum, and brimſtone; paper-mills, and gunpowder-mills; vaſi 
quantities of copper, braſs, ſteel, and iron, are now wrought in Sweden. 

hey have alſo founderies for cannon, forges for fire-arms, and anchors, 
armories, wire and flatting mills : mills alſo for fulling, and for boring 
and ſtamping : and of late they have built many ſhips for ſale. 

Certain towns in Sweden, 24 in number, are called ſtaple-towns, where 
the merchants are allowed to import and export commodities in their own 
ſhips. Thoſe towns which have no foreign cominerce, though lying near 
the ſea, are called land-towns. A third kind are termed mine-towns, as 
belonging to the mine diſtricts, The Swedes, about the year 1752, had 
greatly increaſed their exports, and diminiſhed their impor's, moſt part 
of which arrive, or are ſent off, in Swediſh ſhips ; the wedes having 
now a kind of navigation act, like that of the Engliſh. "Theſe promiſing 
appearances were, however, blaſted, by the madneſs and jealouſies of 
the Swediſh government, 

Stockholm is a ſtaple-town, and the capital of the kingdom: it ſtands 
about 760 miles North-eaſt of London, upon ſeven ſmall rocky iſlands, 
beſides two peninſulas, and built upon piles. It ſtrikes a ſtranger with its 
fingular and romantic fcenery. A variety of contraſted and enchanting 
views are formed by numberleſs rocks of granite, riſing boldly from the 
ſurface of the water, partly bare and craggy, partly dotted with houſes, 
or feathered with wood. The harbour, which is ſpacious and convenient, 
though difficult of acceſs, is an inlet of the Baltic : the water 1s clear as 
cryſtal, and of ſuch depth, that ſhips of the large burden can ap- 
pe the quay, which is of conſiderable breadth, and lyned with ſpacious 

uildings and warehouſes. At the extremity of the harbour, ſeveral ſtreets 
rife one above another in the form of an amphitheatre ; and the palace, 
a magnificent building, crowns the ſummit. Towards the ſea, about two 
or three miles from the town, the harbour is contracted into a narrow 
ſtrait, and winding among high rocks, diſappears from the fight; and 
the proſpect is terminated by diſtant hills, overſpread with foreſt, It is 
far beyond the power of words, or of the pencil, to delineate theſe fin- 
gular views. The central iſland, from which the city derives its name, 
and the Ritterliolm, are the handſomeſt parts of the town. 

Excepting in the ſuburbs, where the houſes are of wood, painted red, 
the generality of the buildings are of ſtone, or brick ſtuccoed white. The 
royal palace, which ſtands in the centre of Stockholm, and upon the 3 
ſpot of ground, was begun by Charles XI. It is a large quadrangular ſtone 
edifice, and the ſtyle of architecture 1s both elegant and magnificent “. 

The number of houſe-keepers who pay taxes are 60,000, This city is 
furniſhed with all the exterior marks of magnificence, and erections for 
manufactures and commerce that are common to other great European 
cities, particularly a national bank, the capital of which is 466,6661. 13s. 
4d. ſterling. | | 

" GoverNMENT.] The government of Sweden has undergone many 
changes. The Swedes, like the Danes, were originally free, and during 
the courſe of many centuries the crown was elective ; but after various 
revolutions, which will be hereafter mentioned, Charles XII. who was 
killed in 1718, became deſpotic. He was ſucceeded by his ſiſter Ulrica 
who conſented to the abolition of deſpotiſm, and reſtored the ſtates 
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to their former liberties; and they, in return, aſſociated her huſband, the 
jandgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, with her in the government. A new model of 
the con!litution was then drawn up, by which the royal power was 
brought, perhaps, too o for the king of Sweden could ſcarcely be 
called by that name, being limited in every exerciſe of government, and. 
even in the education of his own children, The diet of the ſtates ap- 
pointed the great officers of the kingdom; and all the employments of 
any value, eccleſiaſtical, civil, or military, were conferred by the king, 
only with the approbation of the ſenate. The eſtates were formed of de- 
wmtics from the four orders, nobility, clergy, burghers, and peaſants, The 
repreſentatives of the nobility, which included the gentry, amounted to 
above 1000, thoſe of the clergy to 200, the burghers to about 150, and 
the peaſants to 250. Each order ſat in its own houſe, and had its own 
ſpeaker ; and each choſe a fecret committee for the diſpatch of buſineſs. 
The ſtates were to be convoked once in three years, in the month of Ja- 
nuary, and their collective body had greater powers than the parliament 

of Gieat Britain; becauſe, as it has been obſerved, the king's prerogative 
was far more bounded. 

When the ſtates were not ſitting, the affairs of the public were managed 
by the king and the ſenate, which were no other than a committee of 
the ſtates, but choſen in a particular manner; the nobility, or upper houſe 
appointed 24 deputies, the clergy 12, and the burghers 12; theſe choſe 
three perſons, who were to be preſented to the king, that he might no- 
minate one out of the three for each vacaucy. The peaſants had no vote 
in electing a ſenator. Almoſt all the executive power was lodged in the 
ſenate, which conſiſted of 14 members, beſides the chief governors of the 
provinces, the preſident of the chancery, and the grand-marſhal. Thoſe 
ſenators, during the receſs of the ſtates, formed the king's privy-council z 
but he had no more than a caſting vote in their deliberations, Appeals 
lay to them ſrom different courts of judicature; but each ſenator was ac- 
countable to the ſenate for his conduct to the {tates. Thus, upon the whole, 
the government of Sweden might be called rephblican, for the king's power 
was not ſo great as that of a ſtadtholder. The ſenate had even a power 
of impoſing upon the king a ſub-committee of their number, who were to 
attend upon his perſon, and to be a check upon all his proceedings, down 
to the very management of his family. It would be endleſs to recount the 
numerous ſubes courts, boards, commiſſions, and tribunals, which 
the jealouſy of the Swedes had introduced into the civil, military, commer- 
cial, and other departments; it is ſufficient to ſay, that though nothing 
could be more plauſible, yet nothing was leſs practicable, than the whole 
plan of their diſtributive powers. Their officers and miniſters, under 
the notion of making them checks upon one enother, were multiplied to 
an inconvenient degree; and the operations of government were greatly 
retarded, if not rendered ineffectual, by the tedious forms through which 
they mult paſs. ON 

But in Auguſt, 1772, the whole ſyſtem of the Swediſh government was 
totally changed by the late king, by force, and in the moſt unexpected 
manner. The circumſtances which attended this extraordinary revolu- 
tion will be found at the cloſe of our review of the hiſtory of Sweden. 
Ey that event the Swedes,-inſtead of having the particular defects of their 
conſtitution rectified, found their king inveſted with a degree of autho- 
rity litle inferior to that of the moſt deſpotic princes of Europe. By the 
new form of government, the king is to aſſemble and ſeparate the ſtates 
whenever he pleaſes; he is to have the ſole diſpoſal of the army, the navy, 

knances, and all employments, civil and military; and though by * 2 
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ſyſtem the king does not openly claim a power of impoſing taxes on all oc. 
caſions, yet ſuch as already ſubſiſt are to be perpetual ; and in caſe of in. 
vaſion, or preſſing neceſſity, the king may impoſe ſome taxes till the ſtate; 
can be aſſembled. But of this neceſſity he is to be the judge, and the 
meeting of the-fiates depends'wholly upon his will and pleaſure. And 
when they are aſſembled, they are to deliberate upon nothing but what 
ine king thinks proper to lay before them. It is eaſy to diſcern, that a 


government thus conſtituted, can be little removed from one of the moſt 


deſpotic kind. However, the Swediſh nation is ſtill amuſed with ſome 
Night appearances of a legal and limited government. For in the new 
ſyttem, which conſiſts of fifty ſeven articles, a ſenate is appointed, conſiſt. 
ing of ſeventeen members, comprehending the great officers of the crown 
and the governor of Pomerania: and tney are required to give their 
2dvice in all the affairs of the ſtate, whenever the king ſhall demand it, 
In that cafe, if the queſtions agitated are of great importance, and the 
advice of the ſenators ſhould be contrary to the opinion of the king, 
and they unanimous therein, the king, it is faid, ſhall follow their advice. 
But this, it may be obſerved, is a circumſtance that can hardly ever happen 
that all the members of a ſenate, conſiſting chiefly of officers of the crown, 
mould give their opinions againſt the king; and in every other caſe the 
King is to hear their opinions, and then to act as he thinks proper. There 
are ſome other apparent reſtraints af the regal power in the new ſyſtem 
of government, but they are in reality very inconſiderable. It is ſaid, in- 
deed, that the king cannot eſtabliſh any new law, nor abolith any old one, 
without the knowledge and conſent of the ſtates: but the king of Swe. 
den, according to the preſent conſtitution, is inveſted with fo much autho- 
rity, power, and influence, that it is hardly ta be expected that any perſon 
will venture to make an oppoſition to whatever he ſhall propoſe. 
PuxIsHMENTS.] The common method of execution in Sweden is be- 
heading and hanging; for murder, the hand of the criminal is firſt chop. 
ped off, and he 1s then behcaded, and quartered; women, after be- 
heading, inſtend of being quartered, are burned. No capital puniſhment 
is inflicted without the ſentence being confirmed by the king. Every 
priſoner is at liberty to petition the king, within a month after the trial. 
The petition either complains of unjuſt condemnation, and in ſuch a caſe 
demands a reviſal of the ſentence; or elſe prays for pardon, or a mitiga- 
tion of puniſhment. Malefactors are never put to death, except for very 
atrocious crimes, ſuch as murder, houſebreaking, robbery upon the high- 
way, or repeated thefts. Other crimes, many of which in ſome coun- 
tries are conſidered as capital, are chiefly puniſhed by whipping, condem- 


nation to live upon bread and water, impriſonment, and hard labour, 


either for life, or for a ſtated time, according to the nature of the crime. 
Criminals were tortured to extort confeſſion, till the reign of the preſent 
king; but, in 1773, his late Swediſh majeſty aboliſhed this cruel and ab- 
ſurd practice. 
POLITICAL 1NTERESTS OF SWEDEN.] In the reign of Guſtavus Vaſa, 
a treaty of alliance firſt took place between Sweden and France; and af- 
terwards Sweden alſo entered into a ſubſidiary treaty with France, in the 
reign of Guſtavus Adolphus. In conſequence of theſe treaties, France 
by degrees acquired an afcendency in Sweden, which was very pernicious to 
the intereſts of that kingdom. This crown has generally received a ſub- 
ſidy from France for above 100 years paſt, and has much ſuffered by it. 
During the reign of Charles the XIth and Charles the XIIth, Sweden was 
ſacrificed to the intereſt of France; and during the laſt war with the king 
of Pruſſia, for the fake of a ſmall ſubſidy from France, the crown of 8 4 
Gl 
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den was forced to contract a debt of 3, oo, oool. which has ſince been con- 
ſiderably augmented, ſo that this debt now amounts to near five millions. 
Some of their wiſeſt men have perceived the miſchievous tendency of their 
connection with France, and have endeavoured to mr an end to it. But 
the influence of the French court in Sweden, in conſequence of their ſub- 
ſidies and intrigues, has occaſioned conſiderable factions in that kingdom. 
In 1738, a moſt powerful party appeared in the diet, in favour of French 
meaſures. The perſons who compoſed it, went under the denomination 
of Hats. The object held out to the nation was the recovery of ſome of 
the dominions yielded to Ruſſia; and conſequently the ſyſtem they were 
to proceed upon, was to break with that power, and connett themſelves 
with France. The party directly oppoſed to them was headed by count 
Horn, and thoſe who had contributed to eſtabliſh the new form of go- 
vernment, which was ſettled after the death of Charles XII. Their object 
was peace, and the promotion of the domeſtic welfare of the nation. 
The ſyſtem therefore, which they adopted, was to maintain a clole cor- 
reſpondence with Ruſſia, and to avoid all farther connection with France. 
Theſe were ſtyled the Caps. There was beſides a third party, called the 
Hunting Caps, compoſed of perſons who were as yet undetermined to 
which of the other two they would join themſelves. Theſe parties long 
continued, but the French party generally prevailed, greatly to the detri- 
ment of the real intereſts of the kingdom. Some etforts were employed 
by the Engliſh court to leſſen or deſtroy the French influence in Swe-' 
den, and for ſome time they were ſucceſsful : but the Hat party again 
acquired the aſcendencv. Theſe parties, however, are now abcliſhed, 
in conſequence of the late king of Sweden having made ſuch a total 
change in the conſtitution of the government, 

REVENUE AND coIN.] The revenue of Sweden, by the unfortunate 
wars of Charles XII. and with the Ruſſians ſince, has been greatly re- 
duced. Livonia, Bremen, Verden, and other places that kingdom was 
ſtripped of, contained about 78,000 ſquare miles. Her gold and ſilver - 
Ipecie in the late reign, aroſe chiefly from the king's German dominions. 
Formerly, the crown lands, poll-money, tithes, mines, and other articles, 
are faid to have produced one million ſterling. The payments that are 
made in copper, which is here the chief medium of commerce, are ex- 
tremely inconvenient ; ſome of thoſe pieces being as large as tiles; and 
a cart or wheelbarrow is often required to carry home a moderate ſum. 
The Swedes, however, have gold ducats, and eight-mar': pieces of 
filver, valued each at 58. 2d. but theſe are very ſcarce, and the inhabit- 
ants of Sweden have now very little ſpecie in circulation : large ors 
of copper ſtamped, and ſmalÞ bank notes, being almoſt their only cir- 
culating money. 

OTRENGTH AND FORCES.] I have already hinted," that no country in 
the world has produced greater heroes, or braver troops than the Swedes ; 
and yet they cannot be taid to maintain a ſtanding army, as their forces 
conſiſt of a regulated militia, The cavalry is clothed, armed, and main- 
tained, by a rate raiſed upon the nobility and gentry, according to their 
eſtates; and the infantry by the peaſants. Each province is obliged to 
find its proportion of ſoldiers, according to the number of farms it con- 
tains; every farm of 60 or ol. per annum, is charged with a foot ſol- ® | 
dier, furniſhing him with diet, lodging, and ordinary clothes, and about 
208. a year in money; or elle a little wooden houſe is built him by the 
farmer, who allows him hay and paſturage for a cow, and ploughs and 
ſows land enough to ſupply him with bread, When embodied, they are 
ſubject to military law, but otherwiſe to the civil law of the country, It 
may therefgre literally be ſaid, that every Swediſh ſoldier pas a property 
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1 in the country he defends. This national army is thought to amount to 
1 above 40,000 men, but before the loſs of Livonia, to 60,000 ; and Sweden 
formerly could have fitted out 40 ſhips of the line; but of late years their 
ſhips, together with their docks, have been ſuffered greatly to run to 
þ decay. 
wa ROvAL 8sTY1LE.] The king's ſtyle is king of the Goths and Vandals, 
19 great prince of Finland, duke of Schonen, Pomerania, & c. 
5 OrDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD.] Theſe are the order of the North or Po. 
lar Star, conſiſting of 24 members; the order of Va; and the order of 
the Sword ; the Wo created in 1772. : 
HisToxy Or SWEDEN.] The Goths, the ancient inhabitants of this 
country, joined by the Normans, Danes, Saxons, Vandals, &c. have had 
the reputation of ſubduing the Roman empire, and all the fouthern nations 
of Europe. I ſhall not here follow the wild romances of the Swediſh hiſto. 
rians through the early ages, from Magog, the great-grand-ſon of Noah, 
It is ſufficient to ſay, that Sweden has as good a claim to be an ancient 
monarchy, as any we know of. Nor ſhall I diſpute her being the para- 
mount ſtate of Scandinavia (Sweden, Denmark, and Norway), and that 
ſhe borrowed her name from one of her princes. The introduction of 
Chriſtianity by Anſgarius biſhop of Bremen, in 829, ſeems to preſent the 
firſt certain period of the Swediſh hiſtory. | 
The hiſtory of Sweden, and indeed of all the northern nations, even 
during the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, is confuſed and unintereſting, and of. 
ten doubtful; but ſufficiently replete with murders, maſſacres, and ra- 
vages. That of Sweden is void of conſiſtency till about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, when it aſſumes an appearance more wgular, and af- 
fords wherewith to recompenſe the attention of thoſe who chuſe to make it 
an object of their ſtudies. At this time, however, the government of the 
Swedes was far from being clearly aſcertained, or uniformly admini. 
ſtered. The crown was elective, though in this election the rights of blood 
were not altogether diſregarded. The great lords poſſeſſed the moſt conſi · 
derable part of the wealth of the kingdom, which conſiſted chiefly in land; 
commerce being unknown or neglected, and even agriculture itſelf in a 
very rude and imperfect ſtate. The clergy, particularly thoſe of a dignified 
rank, trom the great reſpect paid to their character among the inhabitants 
of the North, had acquired an immenſe influence 1n all public affairs, and 
obtained poſſeſſion of what lands had been left unoccupied by the nobi- 
lity. Theſe two ranks of men, enjoying all the property of the ſtate, 
formed a council called the Senate, which was maſter of all public deli- 
berations. "This ſyſtem of government was extremely unfavourable to 
the national proſperity. The Swedes periſhed in the diſſenſions between 
their prelates and lay-barons, or between thoſe and their ſovereign ; they 
were drained of the little riches they-poſleſſed, to ſupport the indolent 
pomp of a few magnificent biſhops; and, what was ſtill more fatal, the 
unlucky ſituxtion of their internal affairs expoſed them to the inroads and 
opprethon of a foreign enemy. Theſe were the Danes, who by their 
neighbourhood and power were always able to avail themſelves of the 
diſlenſions of Sweden, and to ſubject under a foreign yoke, a country 
|, weakened and exhauſted by its domeſtic broils. In this deplorable 
ſituation Sweden remained for more than two centuries; ſometimes under 
the nominal ſubjection of its own princes, ſometimes united to the king- 
| dom of Denmark, and in either caſe equally oppreſſed and inſulted. 
| Magnus Ladelus, crowned in 1276, ſeems to have been the firſt king 


of Sweden who purſued a regular ſyſtem to increaſe his authority; and to 
ſucceed in this, he made the augmentation of the revenues of the crown his 
at prin- 
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rincipal object. He was one of the ableſt princes who had ever ſat on 
the Swediſh throne; by his art and addreſs he prevailed upon the conven- 
tion of eſtates to make very extraordinary grants to him for the ſupport 
of his royal dignity. The augmentation of the revenues of the crown was 
naturally followed by a proportionable increaſe of the regal power; 
and whilſt, by the ſteady and vigorous exertion of this power, Magnus 
Mymbled the haughty ſpirit of the nobles, and created in the reſt of the na- 
tion a reſpect for the royal dignity, with which they appear before to have 
been but little acquainted ; he, at the ſame time, by employing hisautho- 
rity in many reſpects for the public good, reconciled his ſubjects to acts 
of power, which in former monarchs they would have oppoſed with the 
utmott violence. The ſucceſſors of Magnus did not maintain their au- 
thority with equal ability ; and ſeveral commotions and revolutions fol- 
lowed,” which threw the nation into great diforder and confuſion, and the 
government was for a long time in the moſt unſettled ſtate, 
In the year 1387, Margaret, daughter of Valdemar king of Denmark, 
«nd widow of Huguin, king of Norway, reigned in both theſe kingdoms. 
That princeſs, to the ordinary ambition of her ſex, added a penetration 
and enlargement of mind, which rendered her capable of conducting the 
greateſt and moſt complicated deſigns. She has been called the Semiramis 
of the North, becauſe, like Semiramis, ſhe found means to reduce by arms, 
or by intrigue, an immenſe extent of territory: and became queen of Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, being elected to this laſt in 1394. She pro- 
iced the union of Calmar, fo famous in the North, by which theſe king- 
doms were for the future to remain under one ſovereign, elected by each 
kingdom in its turn, and who ſhould divide his reſidence between them 
all, Several revolutions enſued after the death of Margaret; and at length 
Chriſtian II. the laſt king of Denmark, who, by virtue of the treaty of 
Calmar, was alſo king of Sweden, engaged in a ſcheme to render himſelf 
entirely abſolute. The barbarous policy by which he attempted to effect 
this deſign no leſs barbarous, proved the deſtruction of himſelf, and aft- 
torded an opportunity for changing the face of affairs in Sweden. In or- 
er to eſtabliſh his authority in that Kingdom, he laid a plot for maſſacreing 
the principal nobility. This horrid dehgn was actually carried into exe- 
cution, Nov. 8, 1520. Of all thoſe who could oppoſe the deſpotic 
purpoſes of Chriſtian, no one remained in Sweden, but Guſtavus Vaſa, a 
young prince, deſcended of the ancient kings of that country, and who 
nad already fignalized his arms againſt the king of Denmark. An immenſe 
_ was laid on his head. The Daniſh ſoldiers were ſent in puxſuit of 

im; but by his dexterity and addreſs he eluded all their attempts, and 
eſcaped under the diſguite of a peaſant, to the mountains of Dalecarlia. 
This is not the place to relate his dangers and fatigues, how, to prevent 
his difcovery, he wroughtin the braſs-mines, how he was betrayed by thoſe 
in whom he repoſed his confidence, and in fine, ſurmounting a thouſand 
obſtacles, engaged the ſavage, but warlike inhabitants of Dalecarlia, to 
undertake his cauſe, to oppoſe and to conquer his tyrannical oppreſſor. 
Sweden by his means again acquired independence. The ancient nobi- 
lity were moſtly deſtroyed. Guſtavus was at the head of a victorious army, 
wo admired his valour, and were attached to his perſon. He was created 
therefore firſt adminiſtrator, and afterwards king of Sweden, by the uni- 
verſa! conſent, and with the ſhouts of the whole nation. His circumſtances 
were much more favourable than thoſe of any former prince who had 
poilefied this dignity. The maſſacre of the nobles had rid him of thoſe 
proud and haughty enemies, who had fo long been the bane of all regular 
$9Ycrnment in Sweden, The clergy, indeed, were no leſs powerful than 
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dangerous; but the opinions of Luther, which began at this time to prevail 
in the North, the-force with which they were ſupported, and the credit 
which they had acquited among the Swedes, gave him an opportunity of 
changing the religious ſyſtem of that country ; and the exerciſe of the 
Roman catholic religion was prohibited in the year i $44, under the ſevereſt 
penalties, which have never yet been relaxed. Inſtead of a Gothic arif. 
tocracy, the moſt turbulent of all governments, and, when empoiſoned 
by religious tyranny, of all governments the moſt wretched, Sweden, in 
this manner, became a regular monarchy. Some favourable effects of 
this change were ſoon viſible: arts and manufactures were eſtabliſhed 
and improved; navigation and commerce began to flouriſh ; letters and 
civility were introduced; and a kingdom known only by name to the 
reſt of Europe, began to be known by its arms, and to have a certain 
weight in all public treaties and deliberations. 

Guſtavus died in 1559; while his eldeſt ſon Eric was preparing to 
embark for England to marry Queen Elizabeth. 
Under Eric, who ſucceeded his father Guſtavus Vaſa, the titles of 
count and baron were introduced into Sweden, and made hereditary. 
Eric's miſerable and cauſeleſs jealouſy of his brothers forced him to take 
up arms: and the ſenate fiding with them, he was depoſed in 1 566, 
His brother John ſucceeded him, and entered into a ruinous war with 
Ruſha. John attempted, by the advice of his queen, to re-eſtabliſh the 
catholic religion in Sweden; but, though he made ſtrong efforts for 
that purpoſe, and even reconciled himſelf to the pope, he was oppoſed 
by his brother Charles, and the ſcheme proved ineffectual. John's fon 
Sigiſmund was, however, choſen king of Poland in 1587, upon which 
he endeavoured again to reſtore the Roman catholic religion in his domi- 
nions ; but he died in 1592. | 

Charles, brother to king John, was choſen adminiſtrator of Sweden ; 
and being a ſtrenuous proteſtant, his nephew, Sigiſmund, endeavoured 
to drive him from the adminiſtratorſhip, but without effect; till at laſt he 
and lis family were excluded from the ſucceſſion to the crown, which was 
conferred upon Charles in 1599. The reign of Charles, through the prac- 
tices of Sigiſmund, who was himſelf a powerful prince, and at the head 
ot a great party both in Sweden and Ruſſia, was turbulent; which gave 
the Danes encouragement to invade Sweden. Their conduct was checked 
by the great Guſtavus Adolphus though then a minor, and heir apparent 
to Sweden. Upon the death of his father, which happened in 161r, he 
was declared of age by the ſtates though then only in his eighteenth year. 
Guſtavus, ſoon after his acceſſion, found himſelf through the power and 
intrigues of the Poles, Ruflians, and Danes, engaged in a war with all his 


' neighbours, under infinite diſadvantages; all which he ſurmounted. He 


narrowly miſſed being maſter of Ruſſia; but the Ruſſians were ſo tena- 
cious of their independency, that his ſcheme was baffled. In 1617 he 
made a peace under the mediation of James I. of England, by which he 
recovered Livonia, and four towns in the prefecture of Novogorod, 


with a ſum of money beſides. 


The ideas of Guſtavus began now to extend. He had ſeen a vaſt deal 
of military ſervice, and he was aſſiſted by the counſels of La Garde, one 
of the beſt generals and wiſeſt ſtateſinen of his age. His troops, by perpe- 
tual war. had become the beſt diſciphned and moſt warlike in Europe and 
he carried his ambition farther than hiſtorians are willing to acknowledge. 
The princes of the houſe of Auſtria were, it is certain, early jealous of 
his enterprizing ſpirit, and ſupported his ancient implacable enemy Sigiſ- 
u.und, whom Guitzvas defeated, In 1627, he formed the fiege of Dant- 
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zick, in which he was unſucceſsful ; but the attempt which was defeated 
only by the ſudden rife of the Viſtula, added ſo much to his military cha- 
rafter, that the proteſtant cauſe placed him at the head of the confederacy 
for reducing the houſe of Auſtin, His life, from that time, was a conti- 
nued chain of the moſt rapid and wonderful ſucceſſes: even the mention of 
each would exceed our bounds. It is ſufficient to ſay, that after taking 
Riga, and over-running Livonia, he entered Poland, where he was victo- 
rious: and from thence, in 1630, he landed in Pomerania, drove the Ger- 
mans out of Mecklenburgh, defeated the famous Count Tilly the Auſtrian 
general, who was till then thought invincible ; and over-ran Franconia. 
Upon the defeat and death of Tilly, Wallenſtein, another Auſtrian gene- 
ral, of equal reputation, was appointed to the command againſt Guſtavus, 
who was killed upon the plain of Lutzen in 1632, alter gaining a battle; 
which, had he ſurvived, would probably have put a period to the Au- 
{trian greatneſs, ; 

The amazing abilities of Guſtavus Adolphus, both in the cabinet and 
the field, never appeared ſo fully as after his death. He left behind him a 
ſet of generals trained by himſelf, who maintained the glory of the Swe- 
diſh army, with moſt aſtoniſhing valour and ſuceſs. "The names of duke 
Bernard, Bannier, Torſtenſon, Wrangel, and others, and their prodigious 
actions of war never can be forgotten in the annals of Europe. It is un- 
certain what courſe Guſtavus would have purſued, had his life been pro- 
longed, and his ſucceſſes continued : but there 1s the ſtrongeſt reaſon to 
believe, that he had in his eye ſomewhat more than the relief of the pro- 
teſtants, and the reſtoration of the Palatine family. His chancellor Oxen- 
ſtiern was as conſummate a politician as he was a warrior; and during the 
minority of his daughter Chriſtina, he managed the affairs of Sweden with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that ſhe in a manner dictated the peace of Weſtphalia, 1648, 
which threw the affairs of Europe into a new ſyſtem. 

Chriſtina was but fix years of age when her father was killed. She re- 
ceived a noble education; but her fine genius took an uncommon, and 
indeed romantic turn. She invited to her court, Deſcartes, Salmaſius, 
and other learned men; to whom ſhe was not, however, extremely li- 
beral. She expreſſed a value for Grotius ; and ſhe was an excellent judge 
of the polite arts: but illiberal and indelicate in the choice of her pri- 
vate favourites. She at the ſame time diſcharged all the duties of her high 
ſtation; and though her generals were bately betrayed by France, ſhe 
continued to ſupport the honour of her crown. Being reſolved not to 
marry, the reſigned her crown to her couſin Charles Guſtavus, ſon to 
the duke of Deux Ponts, in 1054. 

Charles had great ſucceſs againſt the Poles: he drove their king, John 
Caſimir, into Sileſia; and received from them an oath of allegiance, which, 
with their uſual inconſtancy, they broke. His progreis upon the ice 
againſt Denmark has been already mentioned; aud he died of a ſever in 
1999. His ſon and ſucceſſor, Charles XI. was not five years of age at his 
tather's death; and this rendered it neceſſary for his guardians to conclude 
a peace with their neighbours, by which the Swedes gave up the iſland of 
Bornholm, and Drontheim, in Norway. All differences were accommo- 
dated at the ſame time with Rutiia and Holland; and Sweden continued 
to make a very reſpectable figure in the afiairs of Europe. When Charles 
came to be of age; he received a ſubſidy from the French king, Lewis 
XIV. but perceiving the libertics of Europe to be in danger from that 
movuarch's ambition, he entered into the alliance with England and Hol- 
land againſt him. He afterwards joined with France againſt the houſe 
ot Auſtria; but being beaten in Germany at Felem-Bellin, a powerful 
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confederacy was formed againſt him. The elector of Brandenburgh made 
bimſelf maſter of the Swediſh Pomerania; the Biſhop of Munſter over-ra, 
Bremen and Verden, and the Danes took Wiſmar, and feveral places in 
Schonen. They were afterwards beaten ; and Charles, by the treaty of 
St. Germains, which followed that of Nimeguen in 1658, recovered all 
he had loſt, except ſome places in Germany. He then married Ulric, 
Leonora, the king of Denmark's ſiſter; but made a yery bad uſe of the 
tranquillity he had regained : for he enſlaved and beggared his people, that 
he might render his power deſpotic, and his army formidable. The ſtate; 
loſt all their power; and Sweden was now reduced to the condition ot 
Denmark. He ordered the brave Patkul, who was at the head of the 
Livonian deputies, to loſe his head and his right hand, for the boldneſs 
of his remonſtrance in favour of his countrymen ; but he ſaved himſelt 
by flight: and Charles became ſo powerful, that the conferences for a 
general peace at Ryſwick, 1697, were opened under his mediation, 
Charles XI. died in 1697, and was ſucceeded by his minor fon, the fa: 
mous Charles XII. The hiſtory of no prince is better known than that of 
this hero. His father's will had fixed the age of his majority to eighteen, 
but it was ſet aſide for an earlier date by the management of Count Piper, 
who became thereby his firſt miniſter. Soon after his acceſſion, the kings 
of Denmark and Poland, and the czar of Muſcovy, formed a powerful 
confederacy againſt him, encouraged by the mean opinion they had of 
his youth and abilities. He made head againſt them all; arid beſieging 
Copenhagen, he dictated the peace of Travendahl to his Daniſh majeſty, 
by which the duke of Holſtein was re-eſtabliſhed in his dominions. The 
czar Peter was at this time ravaging Ingria, at the head of 80, ooo men, 
and had befieged Narva. The army of Charles did not exceed 20,c00 
men; but ſuch was his impatience, that he advanced at the head of 8000, 
entirely routed the main body of the Ruſſians, and raiſed the ſiege. Such 
were his ſucceſſes, and ſo numerous his priſoners, that the Ruſſians at- 
tributed his actions to necromancy. Charles from thence marched into 
Saxony, where his warlike achievements equalled, if they did not excel, 
thoſe of Guſtavus Adolphus. He dethroned Auguſtus king of Poland; 
but ſtained all his laurels by putting, the brave count Patkul to a death 
equally painful and ignominious. He raiſed Staniſlaus to the crown of 
Poland in 1705, and his name carried with it ſuch terror, that he was 
courted by all the powers of Europe; and among others by the duke of 
Marlborough, in the. name of queen Anne, amidſt the full career of her 
ſucceſſes againſt France. His ſtubbornneſs and implacable diſpoſition, 
however, were ſuch, that he cannot be confidered in a better light than 
that of an illuſtrious madman ; for he loſt in the battle of Pultowa, 1709, 
which he fought in his march to dethrone the czar, more than all he had 
gained by his victories. His brave army was ruined, and he was forced 
to take refuge among the Turks at Bender. His actions there, in at- 
tempting to defend himſelf with 300 Swedes againſt zo, oco Turks, 
prove him to have been worſe than frantic. The Turks found it 
however convenient for their affairs to ſet him at liberty. But his mit- 
fortunes did not cure his military madneſs; and after his return to his 
dominions, he proſecuted his revenge againſt Denmark till he was killed 
by a cannon ſhot, as it is generally ſaid, at the ſiege of Fredericſhall, 
in Norway, belonging to the Danes, in 1718, when he was no more 
than thirty-ſix years of age. Tt has been ſuppoſed, that Charles was 
not in reality killed by a ſhot from the walls of Fredericſhall, but that 
a piſtol from ſome nearer hand, from one of thoſe about bim, gave the 
deciſive blow, which put an end to the life of this celebrated _—_— 
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This opinion is ſaid to be very prevalent among the beſt informed perſons 
in Sweden. And it appears that the Swedes were tired of a prince under 
whom they had loſt their richeſt provinces, their braveſt troops, and their 
national riches; and who yet, untamed by adverſity, purſued an unſuc- 
ceſsful and pernicious war, nor would eyer have liſtened to the voice of 
cace, or conſulted the internal tranquillity of his country. 

Charles XII. was ſucceeded, as hath already been mentioned, by his 
iſter, the princeſs Ulrica Eleanora, wife to'the errno en of Heſſe. 
We have alſo ſeen in what manner the Swedes recovered their liberties z 
and given ſome account of the capitulation 7 pon by the queen and her 
hnſband, when they entered upon the exerciſe of governmept. Their 
firſt care was to make * with Great Britain, which the late king in- 
tended to have invaded. The Swedes then, to prevent their farther foltes 
by the progreſs of the Ruſſian, the Daniſh, the Saxon, and other arms, 
made many great ſacrifices to obtain peace from thoſe powers. The French, 
however, about the year 1738, formed that dangerous party in the king- 
dom under the name of the Hats, which hath been already ſpoken of; 
which not only broke the internal quiet of the kingdom, but led it into a 
ruinous war with Ruſſia. Their Swediſh majeſties having ns children, it 
was neceſſary to ſettle the ſucceſſion; eſpecially as the duke of Holſtein 
was deſcended from the queen's eldeſt fiſter, and was at the ſame time 
the preſumptive heir to the empire of Ruſſia. Four competitors appeared; 
the duke of Holſtein Gottorp, prince Frederic of Heſſe Caſſel, nephew to 
the king, the prince of Denmark, and the duke of Deux-Ponts. The 
duke of Holſtein would have carried the election, had he not embraced the 
Greek religion, that he might mount the throne of Ruſſia. The czarina 
interpoſed, and offered to reſtore all the conqueſts ſhe had made from Swe- 
den, excepting a ſmall diſtri& in Finland, if the Swedes would receive the 
duke of Holſtein's uncle, the biſhop of Lubeck, as their hereditary prince 
and ſucceſſor to their crown. This was agreed to; and a peace was con- 
cluded at Abo, under the mediation of his Britannic mazeity. This peace 
was ſo firmly adhered to by the czarina, that his Dan ſſi majeſty thought 
proper to drop all the effects of his reſentment, and forget the indignity 
done to his fon. The prince's ſucceſſor, Adolphus Frederic, marriecthe 
princeſs Ulrica, fiſter to the king of Pruſſia; and entered into the poſſeſſion 
of his new dignity in 1751. He was a prince of a mild and gentle temper, 
and much harraſied by the contending Swediſh factions, and found his ſitu- 
ation extremely troubleſome, in een of the reſtraints and oppoſi- 
ion which he met with from the ſenate. He paſſed the greateſt part of his. 
reign very difagreeably, and was at length, through the intrigues of the 
qu2en, brought over to the French party. He died in February, 1771, 
and was fucceeded by his ſon, Guſtavus the Third, the late king, who 
polleſſed abilities greatly ſuperior to thoſe of his father. | 

He was about five and twenty years .of age when he was proclaimed 
king of Sweden, his underſtanding had been much cultivated, he had an 
'nſ1uating addreſs, and a graceful and commanding elocution. He was 
Faris at the time of his father's death, from whence he wrote in the 
e gracious terms to the ſenate, repeatedly aſſuring them that he deſigned 
©2 govern according to the laws. In conſequence of the death of his pre- 
«ecellorian extraordinary diet was called to regulate the affairs of the go- 
vernment, and to ſettle the form of the coronatiom oath. Some time 
alter his arrival in Sweden, on the 28th of March, 1772, his majeſty ſo- 
lennly figned and ſwore to obſerve twenty-four articles relative to his 
future adminiſtration of government. This was termed a capitulation 
and among the articles were the following: “ The king promiſes before 
God to ſupport the government of the kingdom, as then eſtabliſhed; to 
194. I maẽn · 


of the declaration of the ſtates, the king ſhall regard any perſon, who ſlal 
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maintain the rights and liberties of the ſtates, the liberty and ſecurity oi 
his ſubjects, * to reign with gentleneſs and equity according to the lau 
of the kingdom, the form of the regency as it was eſtabliſhed in the ye 
1 720, and conformable to the preſent act of capitulation. In conſequent, 


openly or clandeſtinely endeavour to introduce abſolute ſovereignty, az 
enemy to the kingdony, and as a traitor to his country, as every perſon muſi 
take an oath reſpecting this matter, before he can take poſſeſſion of any en. 
ployment. With regard to the affairs of the cabinet and the ſenate, the kin 
promiſes to follow the regulations of the year 1720 upon that head which 
were to be directed always by a majority of votes, and never to do any 
thing therein without, and much leſs againſt, their advice. To the end 
that the council of ſtate may be ſo much the more convinced of the inyiol. 
able deſigns of his majeſty, and of his ſincere love for the good of his peg. 

le, he declares them to be entirely diſengaged from their oath of fidelity, 
in caſe that he wilfully acts contrary to his coronation-oath, and to this ca. 
pitulation, And laſtly, the king threatens -any perſon with his higheſt 
diſpleaſure who ſhall be ſo inconſiderate as to propoſe to him a greater de. 
gree of power and ſplendor than js marked out in this act of capitulation, 
as his majeſty deſires only to gain the affections of his faithful ſubjects, and 
to be.their powerful defender againſt any attempts which may be made 
upon their lawful liberties.” 

But ſcarcely had the king taken theſe ſolemn oaths to rule accordingto 
the then eſtabliſhed form of government, and accepted the crown upon 
theſe conditions, before he formed a plan to govern as he thought pro- 
per; regarding theſe oaths only as matters of ceremony. And he made 
uſe of every art, the moſt profound diſimulation, and the utmoſt dexterity 
and addreſs, in order to render this hazardous enterprize ſucceſsful. At his 
firſt arrival at Stockholm, he adopted every method which could increaſe 
his erik Three times a week he regularly gave audience to all who 
preſented themſelves. Neither rank, fortune, nor intereſt, were neceſlary 
to obtain acceſs to him; it was ſufficient to have been injured, and to 
have a legal cauſe of complaint to lay before him. He liſtened to the 
meaneſt of his ſubjects with affability, and entered into the minuteſt details 
that concerned them : he informed himſelf of their private affairs, and 
ſcemed to intereſt himſelf in their happineſs. This conduct cauſed him to be 
confidered as truly the father ob his people, and the Swedes began to idol 
ize him. In the mean time there happened ſome contentions between the 
different orders of the Swediſh ſtates ; and no methods were left untried to 
foment theſe jealouſies. Emiſſaries were likewiſe planted in every part of 
the kingdom, for the purpoſe of ſowing diſcontent among the inhabitants, 
of rendering them diſaffected to the eſtabliſhed government, and of exciting 
them to an inſurrection. At length, when the king found his ſcheme ripe 
for execution, having taken the proper meaſures for bringing a conſiderable 
number of the officers and ſoldiers * into his intereſt, on the rgth of Au- 
guſt 1772, he totally overturned the Swediſh conſtitution of government. 
In leſs. than an hour he made himſelf mafter of all the military force of 
Stockholm. He planted grenadiers, with their bayonets fixed, at the 


*The fidelity which was manifeſted by a private ſoldier, on this occaſion, deſerve 
to be recorded. The night preceding the revolution, the king, being defirous of vilit- 
ing the arſenal, went thither, and ordered the centinel to admit him. The latter ro- 
fuſed. „Do you know who you are ſpeaking to?“ ſaid the king. © Yes,” replied the 


foldier, * but I likewife know my duty.” ide a very judicious and well-writtel 


account of this extraordinary revolution ir Sweden, publiſhed by Charles Francis 


Sheridan, efq. who was fecretary to the Britiſh envoy in Sweden at the time of the 


revolution, ; 98 
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vor of the council-chamber, ih which the ſenate were aſſembled, and 
made all the members of it priſoners. And that no news might be carried 
to any other part of Sweden, of the tranſaction in which the king was en- 

A: till the ſcheme was completed, cannon were drawn from the arſenal, 
and planted at the palace, the bridges; and other parts of the town, and 

articularly at all the avenues leading to it. Soldiers ſtood over theſe 
with matches ready lighted ; all communication with the country was cut 
off, no one without a paſſport from the king being allowed to leave the city. 
The ſenators were then confined in ſeparate apartments of the palace, and 
many others who were ſuppoſed to be zealouſly attached to the liberties of 
Sweden, were put under arreſt. The remainder of the day the king em- 


loyed in viſiting different quarters of the town, in order to receive oaths 


of fidelity to him from the magiſtrates, the colleges, and city militia. 
Oaths were alſo tendered the next day to the public in general, to whom he 
addreſſed a ſpeech, which he concluded by declaring; that his only inten- 
tion was to reſtore tranquillity to his native country, by ſupprefling licen- 
tiouſneſs, overturning the ariſtocratic form of government, reviving the 
old Swediſh liberty, and reſtoring, the ancient laws of Sweden, ſuch as 
they were before 1680. I renounce now,” ſaid he, © as I have already 
« done, all idea of the abhorred abſolute power, or what is called /ove- 
« reipnty, eſteeming it now, as before, my greateſt glory to be the firſt 
« citizen among a truly free people.” Heralds then went through the 
different quarters of the town. to proclaim. an aſſembly of the ſtates for 
the following day. This proclamation contained a threat, that if any 
member of the diet ſhould abſent himſelf, he ſhould be contidered and 
treated as a traitor to his country. 15. 201 1% 

On the morning of the 21ſt of Auguſt, a large detachment of guards 
was ordered to take poſſeſſion of the ſquare, where the houſe of nobles 
ſtands. The palace was inveſted on all ſides with troops, and cannon were 

lanted in the court, facing the hall where the ſtates were to be aſſembled. 
Ebeſe were not only charged, but ſoldiers ſtood over them wich. matches 


ready lighted in their hands, The ſeveral orders of the ſtates were here 


compelled to aflemble by the king's order, and theſe military preparations 
were made in order to aſſiſt their deliberations. The king being ſeated on 
his throne, ſurrounded by his guards, and a numerous band of officers, 
after having addreſſed a ſpeech to the ſlates, he ordered a ſecretary to read 
a new form of gove:'nment, which he offered to the ſtates for their accept- 
ance. As they were ſurrounded by an armed force, they thought proper 
to comply with what was required of them. The marſhal of the diet, and 
the ſpeakers of the other orders, figned the form of government ; and the 
ſtates took the oath to the king, which he dictated to them himſelf. This 
extraordinary tranſaction was concluded in a manner equally extraordinary. 
The king drew a book of pſalms from his pocket, and taking off his crown, 
began to ſing Te Deum, in which he was joined by the aſſembly. He at- 
terwards gave them to underſtand, that he intended in fix years time again 
to convene an aſſembly of the ſtates. "Thus was this great revolution com- 
pleted without any bloodſhed, in which the Swedes ſurrendered that con- 
ſtitution, which their forefathers had bequearhed to them after the death 
of Charles the Twelfth, as a bulwark againſt any deſpotic attempts of 
their future monarchs, 1 8 3 | 


The Swedes, at ſome periods, have diſcovered an ardent love of liberty ; 
at others, they have ſeemed any fitted for ſlavery; and when they were 


labouring to render themſelves free, they have wanted that ſouhd politi- 
cal knowledge, which would have pointed out to them the proper methods 
for ſecuring their future freedom. 
conſtitution was the total want of all . its parte; and the _"— 
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of the Swediſh nation into three diſtinct claſſes of nobles, burghers, and 
peaſants, whoſe ſutereſts were perpetually claſhing, has been a circumſtance 
very unfavourable to the liberty of the Swedes. The power of their king; 
was much reſtrained; but no- ſufficient regulations were adopted for ſecur. 
ing the perſonal freedom of the ſubject.” Theſe defects in the Swediſh 
conſtitution paved the way for the late revolution; but it is notwithſtang. 
ing a juſt ſubject of ſurpriſe, that a bold and hardy people, who had ſo 
cautiouſly limited the power of their prince, ſhould at once, without 3 
ſtruggle, ſuffer him to proceed to ſo great an extention of his authority. 
It appears, however, that the exorbitant power which Guſtavus the Thirg 
had thus aſlumed, he exerciſed with ſome degree of moderation; and at an 
aſſembly of the ſtates, in 1786, after many points were referred to them 
by the king, and debated with great freedom, he diſmiſſed thera with con- 
deſcenſion and gentleneſs, at the ſame time remitting the tenth part of the 
ſubſidy which they had granted him. 9904! 

On the 12th of July, 1788, hoſtilities commenced: on the frontiers of 
Finland, between a body of Ruſhan light troops, and a detachment of the 
Swedes poſted on the bridge of Pomalaſund. - After various erigagements 
both by land and fea, in which Guſtavus gave a diſplay of the moſt ex. 
traordinary abilities, an agreement for eſtabliſhing an everlaſting peace, 
and fixing the frontiers of Ruſſia, as they were before the war broke out, 
was ſigned at Werela, on the river Kymene, between the plenipotentiaries 
of the empreſs of Ruſſia, and the king of Sweden. 
A diet ſummoned by the king to meet at Gefflé, a ſolitary. place on the 
Bothnic Gulf, near ſeventy miles from Stockholm, excited much attention. 
Some imagined that the diet might aſſert the national freedom againſt a 
deſpotic monarch; but Guſtavus had guarded againſt any ſuch deſign, by 
his choice of the ſpot, and by poſting his mercenary troops around. He 
found ſome difficulty in gaining his only intention, that of raifing money, 
and was obliged to put up with a part of his demand. 3: 

The diet being diflolved, the king returned to Stockholm, where, at 
a maſquerade in the opera- houfe, of the night of the 16th of March, 1 592, 
he was ſhot with a piſtol by an aſſaſſin, named Ankerſtroem, in conſe— 
quence of a conſpiracy among ſome of the diſcontented nobles; and hav- 
ing lived in great pain till the 29th of that month, he expired, in the forty- 
fifth year of his reign. 674 | | 
The reflection of dying ingloriouſly through the means of a vile af- 
ſaſſin, is ſaid to have embittered the laſt moments of the king's life much 
more than even the agonizing pain of his wounds. He ſhewed the ſame 
noble and brave ſpirit on his death-bed, as he had done before his enemies 
during his life-time; He retained all his mental faculties to the laſt, which 
enabled him ſo well to arrange the future government of his country: the 
wounds at firſt indicated the moſt promifing appearance of recovery, and 
the flugs were all extracted, but ſome ruſty pieces of iron had penetrated 
ſo far into the body as to rendef any ſurgical operation immediate death. 
The preſence of mind ſhewn by Guttavus during his illneſs was very 
ſingular. While he awaited for the arrival of his ſurgeons in an apart- 
ment adjoining to the ſaloon of the opera-houſe, ſeveral of the foreign 
miniſters prefented themſelves, to whom he ſaid, „ have given orders, 
« oentlemen, that the gates of the city ſhall be ſhut. You will, therefore 
& not take it ill, if your ſhould be unable to ſend couriers to your courts 
« until after three days. Your advices will then be more certain, ſince it 
« will be probably known whether Jean ſurvive or not.” His converſa- 
tion then related to the effects which the accident might produce in 
Europe; and the love 6c. fame which was always his predominant paſſon, 
was perceptible in his remarks. -. -» io on 
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General barond'Armfeldt, one of his moſt affectionate friends, entered 
he room, pale with horror, and unable to utter a word. As he approached, 
the king, ſtretching out his hand to him, ſaid, + What's the matter, my 
« friend 2 Be not alarmed on my account, You know by experience, 
« what a wound is:“ thus flatteringly alluding to a wound which the ge- 
neral had received in Finland. 


Finding that he was not likely to ſurvive, he ſettled all his affairs, as a 


man does who is preparing for a journey, with all the compoſure imagin- 
able. He ſent for his ſon the prince-royal, and addreſſed a ſpeech to him 
on the nature of a good government, in a manner ſo truly affecting, that all 
thoſe, who were preſent, were diſſolved in tears. At eight o'clock, on 
the morning of his death, he received the ſacrament.  'The queen had 
taken leave of him the evening before, and at half paſt ten he died in 
great agonies. | | 

The prince-royal, being fourteen years of age, was immediately pro- 
claimed king, by the name of Guſtavus Adolphus; and the duke of Suder- 
mania, his uncle, and brother to the late king, in compliance with his 
majeſty's will, wasdeclaredſoleregent, and guardian of the 7 gſovereign, 
till he attains his majority, which is fixed at the age of eighteen. e 
aut only to add, that the prudence and conciliatory meaſures of the regent 
have eſtabliſhed the tranquillity of this Kingdom beyond expectation. 

Guſtavus Adolphus IV. the preſent king of Sweden, was born Nov. r, 
: 558, and ſucceeded his father Guſtavus III. who was ſhot the 16th, and 
died the 29th March, 1792 ; born Jan. 24, 1746; married Oct. 17, 1766, 
do the princeſs-royal of Denmark, by whom he had iſſue Guſtavus Adol- 
plus, the preſent king. 

Brothers and ſiſters to the late king: | 

1. Charles, duke of Sudermania, born Oct. 7, 1748. 


EUROPE. AND ASIA. . 


SITUATION AND PXTENT OF THE RussSIAN EMPIRE IN 
EUROPE. 


Mies. Degrees. 4 

Length 1500 23 and 65 Eaſt longitude. 

Breadth 123 vetween $92 and 72 North latitude. 
Ruftia in Europe contains 1,194,976 ſquare miles, with 17 inhabitants to 

| each, EET: 
Drvistoxs AND CCORDING to the moſt authentic accounts of 
NAMES. this mighty empire, 1t conſiſts of fifteen (Mr, 
Voltaire ſays ſixteen) provinces, or governments: which are comprehend- 
ed again under nineteen general governments *; beſides part of Carelia, 
Eſthonia, Ingria, Livonia, and part of Finland, which were conquered 
from Sweden; the Crimea, or Crim Tartary, anciently the Taurica Cher- 
ſoneſus, a peninſula in the Euxine ſea, ſubject to the Turks formerly, but 
added in the year 1783 to the Ruſhan empire, with the ifle of Taman, and 
part of Cuban +; alſo the dutchy of Courland in Poland, of which the 
emprets of Rnſha has now the entire diſpoſal. | 


n The. Ruſſians are ſuppoſed to have gained above 
I 3 ON, "The 


. 
* 


7 immermann, p. 25. 


2 million of ſubjects by this ceſſion. 
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The following table will give ſome idea of the Ruſſian empire properly 
ſo called, or Ruſſia in Europe, with its acquiſitions from Sweden in the 
preſent century. And alſo of the Ruſſian empire in its moſt extenſive 
ſenſe, for we muſt alfo include all the acquiſitions in Tartary, now known 
by the name of Siberia the whole comprehending the northern garts of 
Europe and Aſia, ſtretching from the Baltic and Sweden on the. Weſt, to 
Kamtſchatka, and the Eaſtern Ocean: and on the North, from the Frozen 
land, Little Tartary, Turkey, Georgia, the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, 
Great Tartary, Chineſe Tartary, and other unknown regions in Aſia, 

The country now compriſed under the name of Ruſha or the Ruſſias 
is of an extent nearly equal to all the reſt of Europe, and greater than the 
Roman empire in the zenith of its power, or the empire of Darius ſubdued - 
by Alexander, or both put together, as may be ſeen by turning to the ta- 
ble, page 27, to which we may add the authority of Voltaire, | 
ST 


. 


. Chief Cities 


Ruſſian empire! Square 
in Europe. | Miles. 


Belgorod, | 72.900 285 Waronetz, 
Greek Church 4 Don Cuſlacs,' 57,000 280 Panchina. 


% 
2 
3 
= 
Ruf. or Muſ. 784,95c|I16011050/Moſcow. 
375 
400 
330 


Uk, Coſſacs, 45,000, | 205 Kiow. 
Ce 5 72,00 405 1 
Conquered ee eee : 42009 $20 ee 
from Sweden ſince Livonia, 21,525 = 145 Kiga. [gt 
4 Ingria. 9,ico| 175] go[PETERSBURGH 5 A 6. 60 
Seized from the | 7 E. L. 30-25. 


Turks in 1783. Crim. Tar. 8,200, 1600 15 Kaffa, 


. 


| Ruſſian emp. 
| | in Aſia. | 
Chriſtians and kn bn 2, ooo, ooo 31 50|1500;Tobolſky. 
Idolaters. Kalm. Tart, | 850, o 100 750 Aſtrachan. 


By the partition 
Treaty between Lithuania in 
the Emperor, Poland 
Pruſſia, and ; 
Ruſſia. ® 


64, cc 300| 250 Grodno. 
Total. 4 O2 5,68 5 2. | 
Ruſſia has been alſo ſubdivided into thirty-one provinces, viz. 


6 #\ 1. Lapland, 17. Bulgar 
8 1 Sold 45 F Kala, 
3. Ballamorenſky, 8 479. Tſcheremiſſi, 
8 | 4. Meſeen, 5 5 Little Novogorod, 
= 4 5. Dwina, 21, Don Coſſacs. 
4 | 4 2 8 22. Great Novogorod, 
Fe 23. Ruflian Finland, 
= F { 24. Kexholm, | 


(9. Belaeſeda. 25. Kaleria, | 


10. Rezen, or Pereſlaf, 26. Ingria. 


11. Belozero, 
| 12, Wolagda, 
4 13. Jeraſlaf, 
| 14. Tweer, 


C27. Livonia, 
| 28. Smolenflo, 
4 29. Zernigof, 
30. Seek, , 
31. Ukraine, or country of 


C the old Coſſacs. 


vinces. 


15. Moſcow, 
16. Belgorod 


Southern Pro- Weſtern Pro- Eaſtern Pro- 
vinces. 


NM iddle Provinces. 


" 
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Mr. Tooke, chaplain to the Britiſh factory at Peterſburgh, who has 


lately publiſhed an account of Ruſſia, has enumerated the following na- 


tions as comprehended in this great empire: 


The Monguls, The Tſcouwaſches, The Kurilians, 


The Kalmucs, The Mordvines The Kiſtim and Tou- 
The Tartars, The Votiaks, libert Tartars, 
The Samoides, The Terptyaireis, The Vergo Tomſkoi 
The Oſtiacs, The Tartars of Kaſan and Tartars, 

The Burattians, Orenburg, The Sayan Tartars, 


The Jakutans, The Tartars of Tobolſk, The Touralinzes, 
The Tunguſians, The Tartars of Tomſk, The Bougharians, 


The Voguls, The Nogayan Tartars, The Baſchkirians, 
The Laplanders, The Tartars of the Ob, The Meſtſceraiks, 
The Finns, The Tſchoulym Tartars, The Barabinzes, 
The Lattonians, The Katſchintz Tartars, The Kirkguiſians, 
The Eſtonians, The Teleutes, The Beltirians, 

The Lieffs, The Abinzes, The Yakoutes, 

The Ingrians, The Biryouſſes, The Kamtſchadales, 


The Ticheremiſſes, The Coſſacs, 


and various others; but ſome of which muſt be conſidered rather as diſ- 
tinct tribes than as diſtin nations. 

As to the names of Ruſſia and Muſcovy, by which this empire is arbi 
trarily called, they probably are owing to the ancient inhabitants, the Ruſh, 
or Boruſſi, and the river Moſca, upon which the ancient capital Moſcow 

was built; but of this we know nothing certain. 

CLIMATE, SOIL, PRODUCTIONS, VEGE- In the ſouthern parts of 

TABLES, MINES, AND MINERALS, Ruſſia, or Muſcovy, the 


longeſt day does not exceed fifteen hours and a half; whereas, in the moſt _ 


northern, the ſun is ſeen in ſummer two months above the horizon. The 
reader from this will naturally conclude, that there is in Muſcovy a vaſt 
diverſity of ſoil as well as climate, and the extremes of both are ſeen and 
felt in this vaſt empire. 

The ſeverity of the climate, however, in Ruſſia properly ſo called, is very 
great. Dr. John Glen King, who reſided eleven years in Ruſſia, obſerves, 
that the cold in St. Peterſburg, by Fahrenheit's ſcale, is, during the months 
ot December, January, and February, uſually from 8 to 15 or 20 degrees 
below o; that is, from 40 to 52 degrees below the freezing point; though 


commonly in the courſe of the winter, it is for a week or ten days ſome © | | 


degrees lower. The ſame writer remarks, that it is very difficult for an 
inhabitant of our temperate climate to have any idea of a cold ſo great; 
but it may help to give ſome notion of it to inform the reader, that when 
2 perſon walks out in that ſevere weather, the cold makes the eyes water, 
and that water freezing, hangs in little icicles on the eye-laſhes., As the 
common peaſants uſually wear their beards, you may ſee them hanging 
at the chin like a ſolid lump of ice, But even in that ſtate, the beard is 
tound very uſeful in protecting the glands of the throat: and the ſoldiers, 
who do not wear their beards, are obliged to tie a handkerchief under 


the chin to ſupply their place. All the parts of the face, which are ex- 
poſed, are very liable to be frozen: though it has often been obſerved, . 


that the perſon himſelf does not know when the freezing begins; but is 
commonly told of it firſt by thoſe who meet him, and wo call out to 
him to rub his face with ſnow, the uſual way to thaw it. It is alſo re- 
marked that the part, which has once been frozen, is ever after moſt 5 
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able to be frozen again. In ſome very ſevere winters, ſparrows, thou; 

a hardy ſpecies of birds, have been ſeen quite numbed by the intenſe 
cold, and unable to fly: and drivers, when fitting on their loaded car. 
riages, have ſometimes been found frozen to death in that poſture, When 
the thermometer has ſtood at 25 degrees below o, boiling water thrown 
up into the air by an engine, ſo as to ſpread, has fallen down perfectly 
dry, formed into ice. A pint bottle of common water was found by Dr. 
King frozen into a ſolid piece of ice in an hour and a quarter. A bottle gf 
ſtrong ale has alſo been frozen in an hour and a half : but in this ſubſtance 
there was about a.tea cup full in the middle unfrozen, which was as 
ſtrong and inflammableas brandy and ſpirits of wine. But notwithſtanding 
the ſeverity of the cold in Ruſla, the inhabitants have ſuch various means 
and provitions to guard againſt it, that they ſuffer much leſs from it than 
m'ght be expected. The houſes of perſons of tolerable circumſtances are 
ſo Well protected, both without doors and within, that they are ſeidom 
heard to complain of cold. The method of warming the houſes in Ryf. 
Ha is by an oven conſtructed with ſeveral flues, and the country abounds 
with wood, which is the common tuci. Theſe ovens confume a much 
ſmaller quantity of wood than might be imagined, and yet they ſerve at 
the ſame time for the ordinary people to drefs their food. They put 
a very moderate faggot into them, and ſuffer it to burn only till the 
thickeſt black ſmoke is evaporated ; they then ſhut down the chimne 

to retain all the reſt of the heat in the chamber; by this method the cham. 
ber keeps its heat 24 hours, and is commonly ſo warm that they fit with 
very little covering, eſpecially children, who are uſually in their ſhirts. The 
windows in the buts of the poor are very ſmall, that as little cold may be 
admitted as poſſible: in the houſes of perſons of condition, the windows are 
caulked up againſt winter, and commonly have double glaſs frames. In 
ſhort, they can regulate the warmth in their apartments by a thermometer 
with great exactneſs, 3 8 or ſhutting the fiues to increaſe or diminiſh 
the heat. When the Ruſſians go out, they are clothed ſo warmly, that 
they almoſt bid defiance to froſt and ſnow ; and it is obſervable that the 
uind is ſeldom violent in the winter; but when there is much wind, the 

cold is exceedingly piercing. 

One advantage, which the Ruſſians derive from the ſeverity of their 
climate is the preſerving of proviſions by the froſt. Good houſewives, as 
ſoon as the froſt ſets in, tor the winter, about the end of October, kill their 
poultry, and keep them in tubs packed, up with a layer of ſnow between 
them, and then take them out for uſe as occaſion requires: by which 
means they ſave the nouriſhment of the animal for ſeveral months. Veal 
frozen at Archangel, and brought to Peterſburgh, is eſteemed the fineſt 
they have, nor can it be diitiaguiſhed from what is freth killed, being 
equally juicy. The markets in Peterſburg are by this means ſupplied in 
winter with all manner of proviſions, at a cheaper rate than would other- 
wiſe be poſſible ; and it is not a little curious to ſee the vaſt ſtacks of whole 
hogs, ſheep, fiſh, and other animals, which are pied up in the markets 
for ſale. The method of thawing frozen proviſions in Ruſſia, is by im- 
merging them ia cold water; for when the N eee of thawing them is 
effected by heat, it ſeems to occafian a violent fermentation, and almoſt 
a ſudden putrefaction; but when produced by cold water, the ice ſeems 
to be attracted out of the body, and forms a tranſparent incruſtation round 
it. If acabbage, which is thoroughly frozen, be thawed by cold water, it 
is as freſh as if juſt gathered out of the garden; but if it be thawed by fire 
or hot water, it becomes fo rancid and ſtrong that it cannot be eaten. 

The quickneſs of vegetation in Ruſſia is pretty much the ſame as has 
been deſcribed in Scandinavia, or Sweden and Denmark. The ſnow 15 


the 
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the natural manure of Ruſſia, where grain grows in plenty, near Poland, 
and in the warmer provinces. The bulk of the people, however, are 
miſcrably fed; the ſoil produces a vaſt number of muſhrooms for their 
ſubſiſtence ; and in ſome 22 beſides oaks and firs, Ruſſia yields rhu+ 
barb, flax, hemp, paſture for cattle, wax, honey, rice, and melons. The 
doors are particularly careful in the cultivation of honey, which yields 
them plenty of metheglin, their ordinary drink; they likewiſe extract a 
ſpirit from rye, which they prefer to brandy. | | 

That a great part of Rufſha was populous in former days, is not to be 
diſputed ; though it 1s equally certain, that the inhabitants, till lately, 
were but little acquainted with agriculture; and * the place of 
bread, as the inhabitants of Scandinavia do now, with a kind of ſaw - duſt 
and a preparation af fiſh-bones, Peter the Great, and his ſucceſſors 
down to the preſent empreſs, have been at incredible pains to introduce 
agriculture into their dominions; and though the ſoil is not every where 
proper for corn, yet its vaſt fertility in ſome provinces, bids fair to make 
grain as common in Ruſſia as it is in the ſouthern countries of Europe. 
The vaſt communication by means of rivers, which the inland parts 
of that empire have with each other, ſerve to ſupply one province with 
thoſe products of the earth in which another may be deficient. As to 
mines and minerals, they are as plentiful in Ruſſia as in Scandinavia; and 
the people are daily improving in working them. Mountains of rich 
iron ore are found in ſome places, moſt of which produce the load-ſtone, 
and yield from ʒo to 70 per cent. Rich filver and copper mines are found 
on the confines of Siberia. | | 

MoUuNTAINS, RIVERS, FORESTS, }) Ruſſia is in general a flat level 

AND FACE OF THE COUNTRY, | country, except towards the narth, 
where lie the Zimnopoias mountains, thought to be the famous Montes 
Riphæi of the ancients, now called the Girdle of the earth. On the 
weſtern ſide of the Dnieper comes in part of the Carpathian mountains, 
and between the Black Sea and the Caſpian, Mount Caucaſus Lorders a 
range of vaſt plains extending on the ſea of Oral. And here we may 
obſerve, that from Peterſburgh to Pekin, one ſhall hardly meet with a 
mountain on the road through Independent Tartary; and from Peterſburgh 
:0 the north part of France, by the road of Dantzic, Hamburgh and Am- 
Iterdam, we 2 can perceive the ſmalleſt hill. 

The moſt conſiderable rivers are the Wolga, or * running eaſt and 
ſouth, which, after traverſing the greateſt part of Muſcovy, and winding 
a courſe of 3000 Engliſh miles, diſcharges itſelf into the Caſpian Sea; 
it is not only reckoned the largeſt, but one of the moſt fertile rivers of 
Europe; it produces all kinds of fiſh, and fertilizes all the lands on each 
ide with the richeſt trees, fruits, and vegetables; and it is remarkable, 
that in all thts long courſe there is not a ſingle cataract to interrupt the 
navigation, but the nearer it approaches to its mouth, multiplies its quan- 
tities of ifles, as it divides iffelf into a greater number of arms than any 
known river in the world: and all theſe arms divide themſelves into 
others ſtil] leſs, which join and meet again, ſo that the Wolga diſcharges 
ittelf into the Caſpian ſea by more than 0 mouths, By means of this 
noble river, the city of Moſcow preſerves a communication, not only 
with all the ſouthern parts of Rafſia, but even with Perſia, Georgia, Tar- 
tary, and other countries bordering on the Caſpian Sea. The Don, or 
Tanais, which divides the moſt caſtern part of Ruſſia from Aſia; and in 
its courſe towards the eaſt, comes ſo near the Wolga, that the late czar 
tad undertaken to have a communication between them by means of a 
canal: this grand project, however, was defeated by the irruption of the 
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Tartars. This river, excluſive of its turnings and windings, diſcharges 
itſelf into the Palus Mzotis, or ſea of Aſoph, about four hundred miles 
from its rife. The- Boriſthenes, or Dnieper, which is likewiſe one of the 
largeſt rivers in Europe, runs through Lithuania, the country of the Za. 
porog Coſſacs, and that of the Nagaiich Tartars, and falls into the Euxine, 
or Black Sea, at Kinburn, near Oczakow; it has thirteen cataracts with. 
in a ſmall diftance. To theſe may be added the two Dwinas, one of 
which empties itſelf at Riga into the Baltic; the other has its ſource near 
Uſtiaga, and dividing itſelf into two branches near Archangel, there falls 
into the White Sea. | F 
Foreſts abound in this extenfive country; and the northern and north. 
eaſtern provinces are in a manner deſert; nor can the fe inhabitants they 
contain be called Chriſtians rather than Pagans. 
Qu ADRUPEDS, BIRDS, FISHEs, } Theſe do not differ greatly from 
AND INSECTS. thoſe deſcribed in the Scandinavian 
provinces to which we muſt refer the reader. The lynx, famous for its 
piercing eye, is a native of this empire; it makes prey of every creature 
it can maſter; and is ſaid to be produced chiefly in the fir- tree foreſts, 


The hy@nas, bears, wolves, foxes, and other creatures already deſcribed 


afford their furs for cloathing the inhabitants; but the fu:s of the black 
foxes and ermine are more valuable in Ruſſia than elſewhere. The dro- 


medary and camel were formerly almoſt the only beaſts of burden known 


in many parts of Ruſſia. The czar Peter encouraged a breed of large 


horſes for war and carriages; but thoſe employed in the ordinary purpoſes 


of life are but ſmall; as are their cows and ſheep. 

We know of few or no birds in Ruſſia that have not been already de- 
ſcribed. The ſame may be ſaid of tithes, only the Ruſſians are better pro- 
vided than their neighbours with ſturgeon, cod, ſalmon, and beluga: the 
latter reſembles a ſturgeon, and 1s often called the large ſturgeon ; it is 
from twelve to fiftuen feet in length, and weighs from 9 to 16 and 18 
hundred weight; its fleſh is white and delicious. Of the roe of the ſtur- 
geon and the beluga, the Ruſſians make the famous cavear, ſo much eſ- 
teemed for its richneſs and flavour, that it is often ſent in preſents to 
crowned heads. In cutting vp the belugas they often find what is called 
the belvga-!tones, which is concealed in that maſs of glandular fleſh which 
covers the poſterior parts of the dorſal ſpine, ſupplying the place of a 
kidney in fi. The inſtant it is taken from the fiſh, it is ſoft and moiſt, 
but quickly hardens in the air. Its. ſize is that of a hen's egg, ſhape ſome- 
times oval and ſometimes flatted, and commonly fells for a ruble. This 
ſtone is ſuppoſed by profefior Pallas, to belong to the genitals of the tiſh: 
it holds a conſiderable rank, though with little merit, among the domeſtic 
remedies of the Ruſſians, who ſcrape it, and, mixed with water, give it in 
difficult labours, in the diſeaſes of children, and other diſorders, 

PopULATION, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS.] Nothing can be more in- 
jndicious, or remote from truth, than the accounts we have from authors, 
of the population of this vaſt empire; the whole of which they think, 
does not exceed, at moſt, ſeven millions. It is ſu priſing that ſuch a miſ- 
take ſhould have continned ſo long, when we confider the immenſe armies 
brought into the field by the ſovereigns of Ruſſia, and the bloody wars 
they maintained in Aſia and Europe. Mr. Voltaire is, perhaps, the firſt 
author who has attempted to undeceive the public in this reſpect ; and nas 
done it upon very authentic grounds, by producing a liſt, taken in 1747, 
of all the males who paid the capitation orpoll-tax, and which amount to 
ſix millions & hundred and forty- ſix thouſand three hundred and ninety. 
In this number are included boys and old men; but girls and women 
are not reckoned, or boys born between the making one regiſter of the 


lands 
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jands and another. Now if we only reckon triple the number of heads 
ſubject to be taxed, including women and girls, we ſhall find near twenty 
millions of ſouls. To this account may be added three hundred and fifty 
thouſand ſoldiers, and two hundred thouſand nobility and clergy ; and 
foreigners of all kinds, who are likewiſe exempted from the pol tax; 28 
alſo (ſays Mr. Voltaire) the inhabitants of the conquered countries, namely 
Livonia, Eſthonia, Ingria, Carelia, and a part of Finland; the Ukraine, 
and the Don Coſſacs, the Kalmucs, and other Tartars; the Samoides, the 
Laplanders, the Oſtiacs, and all the idolatrous people of Siberia, a coun- 
try of greater extent than China, are not included in this lift. The new 
regiſter in 1764. contains 8,500,000 ſubject to the poll-tax; and a late in. 
genious writer, reſident ſome time in Ruſſia, gives the following eſtimate ; 


Lower claſs of people paying capitation-tux, 18,000,000 
Conquered provinces, . - Ho 1,200,000 
Noble families, — - - - 60,000 
Clergy, . - - - - 100,000 
Military, — - pc; — - 360,000 
Civil, - - - - - - _ 30,000 
Ukraine, Siberia, Coſſacs, &c. - . 350,090 
——S— 
20, 100,000 


To theſe muſt now be added near a million more by the acquiſitions 
of the Crimea, and part of Cuban Tartary ; and at leaſt, 1,500,000 in 
the provinces, diſmembered from Poland, 

As her Imperial majeſty of all the Ruſſias poſſeſſes many of the countries 
from whence the prodigious ſwarms of barbarians who overthrew the Ro, 
man empire ſued, there is the et f reaſon to believe, that her domi- 
nions muſt have been better peopled formerly than they are at preſent ; 
twenty-four millions are but a thin population for the immenſe tract of 
country ſhe poſſeſſes, | As the like decreaſe of inhabitants is obſervable in 
many other parts of the globe, we are to look for the reaſon in natural 
cauſes, which we cannot diſcuſs here. Perhaps the introduction of theſmall- 
pox and the venereal diſeaſe may have aſſiſted in the depopulation ; and it 
is likely that the prodigious quantity of ſtrong and ſpirituous liquors, con- 
ſumed by the inhabitants of the north, is untriendly to generation. 

The Ruſſians, properly ſo called, are in general a perſonable people, 
hardy, vigorous, and patient of labour, eſpecially in the field, to an incre- 
(ible degree. Their complexions differ little from thoſe of the Engliſh 
or Scots; but the women think that an addition of red heightens their 
beauty. Their eye-ſight ſeems to be defective, occafioned, probably, by 
the ſnow, which tor a long time of the year is continually preſent to their 
eyes. Their officers and Toldiers always poſſeſſed a large ſhare of paſhve 
valour; but in the late war with the king of Pruſſia, they proved as active 
a5 any troops in Europe ; and in the late war with the Turks they greatly 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves. They are implicitly ſubmiſſive to diſcipline, 
let it be ever ſo ſevere; they endure extreme hardſhips with great pa- 
tence; and can content themſelves with very hard fare, 

Before the days of Peter the Great, the Ruſſians were in general bar- 
barous, ignorant, mean, and much addicted to drunkenneſs ; no leſs than 
4000 brandy-ſhops have been reckened in Moſcow. Not only the com- 
mon d . but many of the boyars, or nobles, live in a continual ſtate 
of idleneſs and intoxication; and the moſt complete objects of miſery and 
barbarity preſented themſelves upon the ſtreets, while the court of Moſ- 
cow was by far the moſt ſplendid of any upon the globe. The czar and 
the grandees dreſſed after the moſt ſuperb Afiatic manner; and their mag- 
niticence exceeded every idea that can be conceived from modern exam- 
ples. The earl' of Carliſle, in the account of his embaſſy, ſays, that 4 
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Is hired to pray for his ſoul, to purify it with incenſe; and to ſprinkle i 
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could ſee nothing but gold and precious ſtones in the robes of the 
and his courtiers. The manufactures, however, of thoſe and all other 
luxuries, were carried on by Italians, Germans, and other toreigner, 
Peter ſaw the bulk of his ſubjects, at his acceſſion to the throne, little bet. 
ter than beaſts of burden, to ſupport the pomp of the court. He forced 
his great men to lay aſide their long robes, and dre(s in the European 
manner; and he even obliged the laity to cut off their beards. The other 
improvements in learning and the arts which he made ſhall be mentioned 
elſewhere. The Rnflians, before his days, had hardly a ſhip upon their 
coaſts. They had no convenience for travelling, no pavements in their 
ſtreets, no places of public diverſion : and they entertained a ſovere gn 
contempt for all improvements of the mind. At preſent a French vr 
x, Tar gentleman may make a ſhift to live as comfontably and ſociably 
in Ruſha as in moſt other e of Europe. Theix polite afſemblics, 
ſince the acceſſion of the preſent empreſs, have been put under proper 
regulations; and a few of the ancient uſages remain. It ts, however, to 
be obſerved, that notwithſtanding the ſeverities of Peter, and the pry. 
dence of ſucceeding governments, drunkennets ſtill continues among all 
ranks; nor are even prieſts or ladies aſhamed of it on holidays. 

The Ruſſians were formerly noted for ſo ſtrong an attachment to their 
native ſoil, that they ſeldom viſited foreign parts. This, however, was 
only the conſequence of their pride and ignorance ; for Ruſſian nobiluy, 
befides thoſe who are in a public character, are now found at every court 
in Europe. Her imperial majeſty even intereſts herſelf in the education 
of young men of quality in the knowledge of the world, and foreign 
ſervices, particularly that of the Britiſh fleet. | 

It is ſaid that the Ruſſian ladies were formerly as ſubmiſſive to their 
huſbands in their families as the latter are to their ſuperiors in the field; 
and that they thought themſelves ili treated if they were not often remind. 
ed of their duty by the diſcipline of a whip, manufactured by them. 
ſelves, which they preſented to their huſbands on the day of their marri. 
age. Their nuptial ceremonies are peculiar to themſelves ; and formerly 
conſiſted of ſome very whimſical rites, many of which are now diſuſed. 
When the parents are. agreed upon a match, though the partics perhaps 
have never ſeen each other, the bride is examined ſtark naked by a certain 
number of females, who are to correct, if poſſible, any defect they find in 
her perſon. On her wedding- day ſhe is crowned with a garland of worm- 
wood; and after the prieſt has tied the nuptial knot, his clerk or ſexton 
throws a handful] of hops upon the head of the bride, wiſhing that ſhe 
may prove as fruitful as that plant. She is then led home, with abundance 
of coarſe and indeed indecent ceremonies, which are now wearing of 
even amongſt the loweſt ranks; and the barbarous treatment of wives 
by their huſbands, which extended even to ſcourging or broiling them 
to death, is either guarded againſt by the laws of the country, or by par- 
ticular ſtipulations 1n the marriage contract, _ | 

Fuxtrats.] The Ruſſians entertain many fantaſtic notions with re- 
ard to the ſtate of departed ſouls. After the dead body is dreſſed, a prieſt 
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with holy water while it remains above ground, which, among the better 
ſort, it generally does for eight or ten days. When the body is carried ta 
the grave, which is done with many geſticulations of ſorrow, the prieſt 
produces aticket, ſigned by thcir biſhop, and another clergyman, as thede- 
ceaſed's paſſport to heaven. When this is put into the coffin between the 
fingers of the corpſe, the company return to the deceaſed's houſe, where 


they drow: Licir ſorrow in intoxication ; which laſts among the better 
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ort, with few intervals, forty days. During that time a prieſt every day 
ſars prayers over the grave of the deceaſed ; for though the Ruſſians 
do not believe in purgatory, yet they 1magine that their departed friend 
mer be affiſted by Prayer, in his long journey to the place of his deſti- 
nation after this life. | 
PUXISHMENTS.] Tie Ruſſians are remarkable for the ſeverity and 
variety of their puniſhnaents, which are both infficted and endured with a 
wonderful inſenſibility. Peter the Great uſed to ſuſpend the robbers upon 
the Wolga, and other parts of his dominions, by iron hooks fixed to their 
nie, on gibbets, where they writhed themſelves to death, hundreds, nay, 


thouſands at a time. The * and double knout were lately infficted 


won ladies, as well as men of quality. Both of them are 1 
but in the double knout the hands are bound behind the priſoner's back, 
and the cord being fixt:d to a pully, lifts him from the ground, with the 
digocation of both his thoulders ;, and then his back is in a manner ſca- 
rig-d by the executioner, with a hard thong cut from a wild aſs's ſkin, 
This puniſhment has been ſo often fatal, that a ſurgeon generally attends 
the patient to pronounce the moment it ſhould ceaſe. It is not always 
the number of the ſtrokes, but the method of applying them, which 
occaſions the death of the criminal; for the executioner can kill him in 
tree or four blows, by ſtriking him upon the ribs ; though perſons are 
ſometimes recovered, in a few weeks, who have received three hundred 
ſtrokes, moderately inflicted. The boring and cutting out of the tongue 
are likewiſe practiſed in Ruſſia; and even the late empreſs Elizabeth, 
though ſhe prohibited capital puniſhments, was torced to give way ta 
the ſuppoſed way of thoſe tortures. 

According to the ſtr ict letter of the law, there are no capital puniſh- 
ments in Ruſſia; except in the caſe of high treaſon : but when this matter 
13 thoroughly inveſtigatced, there is much leſs humanity in it than has been 
ſuppoſed. For there are many felons who die under the knout; and 
others die of fatigue in their journeys to Siberia, and from the hardſhips 
they ſuffer in the mines; ſo that there is reaſon to believe, that no fewer 
criminals ſuſfer death in Ruſſia than in thoſe countries where capital pu- 
niſhments are authoriſed by the laws. ; 

Felons, after receiving the knout, and having their cheeks and forehead 
marked, are ſometimes ſentenced for life to the public works at Cronſtadt, 
Viſhnei Voloſhock, and. other places; but the common pract ce is to ſeud 
them into Siberia, where they. are condemned for life to the mines at Nex- 
ink. There are upon an average from 1600 to 2000 convicts at theſe 
mus, The greateſt part are confined in barracks, excepting thoſe who 
are married: the latter are permitted to. build huts, ncar the mines, for 
themſelves and families. The prohibition of torture dues honour to the 
humanity of the preſent empreſs. | 3 

TzaveLLIiNG.] Among the many conveniencies introduced of late 
into Rutlia, that of travelling is extremely remarkable, and the expence 
very trifing. Nothing ſtrikes either a reader or a ſtranger more than the 
tacility with which the Ruſſians perform the longeſt and moſt uncomfort- 
able journies. Like their Scandinavian neighbours already deſcribed, they 
travel in fledges made of the bark of the linden tree, lined with thick felt, 
drawn by rein deer, when the ſnow is frozen hard enough to bear them. 
In the internal parts of Ruſſia horſes draw their ſledges; and the ſledge- 
way towards February, becomes ſo well beaten, that they erect a kind of 
coach upon the fledges, in which they may he at full length, and ſo travel 
night and day, wrapt up in good furs; thus they often perform a jour» 
ny of about 300 miles, ſuch as that between Peterſburgh aad Moſcow. in 
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three days and nights. Her imperial majeſty, in her journies, is drawry 
in a houſe which contains a bed, a table, chairs, ahd other conveniences, 
or, four people, by 24 poſt-horſes; and the houſe itſelf is fixed on 2 
E. | 
. ENT yg pho As the preſent ſubjefts of the Ruſſian em. 
SUBJECT ro Ruvs1a. \ pire in its moſt extenſive ſenſe, are the de. 
ſcendants of many different people, and inhabit prodigious tracts of coun. 
try, ſo we find among them à vaſt variety of character and manners; and 
the great reformations introduced of late years, as well as the difcoverie; 
— render former accounts to be but little depended upon. Many of 
the Tartars, who inhabit large portions of the Ruſſian dominions, now live 
in fixed houſes and villages, cultivate the land, and pay tribute like other 
ſubjects. Till lately they were not admitted into the Ruſhan armies; but 
now they make excellent foldiers. Other Ruſſian Tartars retain their old 
_ wandering lives. Both ſides of the Wolga are inhabited by Tſchermiſes 
and Morduars, a peaceable, induſtrious people. The Baſkirs are likewiſe 
fixed inhabitants of the tract that reaches from Kaſan to the frontiers of 
Siberia; and have certain privileges, of which they are tenacious. The 
wandering Kalmucs occupy the reſt of the tract to Aſtrachan, and the 
frontiers of the Uſbecs ; and in conſideration of certain preſents they re. 
ceived from her imperial mee, they ſerve in her armies without pay, 
but are apt to plunder equally friends and foes. | 
The Cy/acs who lately made a figure in the military hiſtory of Europe, 
were originally Poliſh peaſants, and ſerved in the Ukraine, as a militia 
againſt 55 Tartars. bel oppreſſed by their unfeeling lords, a part of 
them moved to the uncultivated banks of the Don or Tanais, and there 
eſtabliſhed a colony. They were ſoon after joined in 1637, by two other 
detachments of their countrymen ; and they reduced Aſoph, which they 
were obliged to abandon to the Turks, after laying it in aſhes. They 
next put themſelves under the protection of the Ruſſians, built Circaſka, 
on an iſland in the Don; and their poſſeſſions, which conſiſted of thirty- 
nine towns on both ſides that river, reached from Ribna to Aſoph. They 
there lived in a country which they took care to cultivate ; and they were 
ſo wedded to their original cuſtoms, that they were little better than nomi- 
nal ſubjects to the czars, till the time of Peter the Great. They profeſſed 
the Greek religion; their inclinations were warlike, and they occaſion- 
ally ſerved againſt the Tartars and Turks on the Palus Mzotis. 

The mien and character of the Tartars of Kaſan, and of thoſe derived 
from them are very uniform, and may ſerve for the characteriſtic marks 
of all the Mahometan Tartars in their neighbourhood. Very few of them 
are tall; but they are generally ſtraight and well made, have ſmall faces, 
with freſh complexions, and a ſprightly and agreeable air. They are 
haughty and jealous of their honour, but of a very moderate capacity. 
They are ſober and frugal, dexterous at mechanical trades, and fond of 
neatneſs, The Tartarian women are of a wholeſome complexion rather 
than handſome, and of a good conſtitution : from their earlieſt infancy 
they are accuſtomed to labour, retirement, modeſty, and ſubmiſhon. 
The Tartars of Caſan take great care of the education of their children. 
They habituate their youth to labour, to ſobriety, and to a ſtrict obſerv- 
ance of the manners of their anceſtors. They are taught to read and 
write, and are inſtructed in the Arabic tongue, and the principles of their 
religion. Even the ſmalleſt village has its chapel, ſchool, prieſt, and 
ſchool-maſter : though ſome of theſe prieſts and fchoolmaſters are not 
much ſkilled in the Arabic language. The beſt Tartarian academies in 
the Ruilian empire are thoſe of Kaſan, Tobolik, and Aſtrachan, which 
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are under the direction of the gagouns, or high-priefts. It is not un- 
common to find ſmall colle&ions of hiſtorical anecdotes in manuſcript, in 
the huts of the boors : and their merchants, beſides what thoſe little li- 
braries contain, are pretty extenſively acquainted with the hiſtory of their 
own people, and that of the circumjacent ſtates, with the antiquities of 
each. Such as chooſe to make a progreſs in theology, enter themſelves 
into the ſchools of Bougharia, which are more complete than the others. 

The Tartar citizens of Kaſan, Orenberg, and other governments, car- 
ry on commerce, exerciſe ſeveral trades, and have ſome manufactories. 
Their manner of dealing is chiefly by way of barter; coin is very rarely 
ſeen among them, and bills of exchange never. They are not in general 
very enterpriſing; but as they extend their connections by partners and 
clerks, many of them carry on a great deal of buſineſs, which their par- 
ſimonious way of life renders very lucrative. At Kaſan they mapa; trade 
of preparing what is called in England, Morocco leather. The villages of 
theſe people, comprehend from ten to one hundred farms. Moſt of them 
alſo contain tanners, ſhoe-makers, taylors, dyers, ſmiths, and carpenters, 

The habitations and manner of living of the Tartar citizens and villagers 
of Aſtrachan are perfectly ſimilar with thoſe of the Tartars of Kaſan. In 
the city of Aſtrachan they have a large magazine for goods, built of bricks, 
and ſeveral ſhops upon arches. They carry on an important commerce 
with the Armenians, Perſians, Indians, Bougharians : and their manu- 
factories of Morocco leather, cotton, camelots, and filks, are in a very 
thriving ſtate, 

The Finns are of Aſiatic origin, and have a cloſe reſemblance to the 
Laplanders, only they are more civiliſed, and better informed. They 
live in towns and villages, have ſchools and academies, and make ſome 
progreſs in the arts and ſciences. They profeſs the Lutheran faith, and 
uſe the Chriſtian era in their chronology. They carry on commerce, and 
exerciſe moſt of the common trades. The boors are chiefly employed in 
agriculture, hunting, and fiſhing. They are great eaters, making five 
meals a day, and are immoderately fond of brandy. They enjoy a con- 
ſiderable degree of freedom, as the Ruſſian government has continued to 
them the enjoyment of the privileges which they formerly had under the 
crown of Sweden. | 
The Yotiaks, who are a Finniſh race, chiefly inhabit the provinces of 
Viaitk, in the government of Kaſan. Some of the Votiaks are Chriſtians, 
but great part of them are heathens and idolaters; though even theſe 
believe the doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. 

The O/iaks, who are likewiſe a Finniſh race, are one of the moſt nu- 
merous nations of Siberia. Before they were in ſubjection to Ruſſia, they 
were governed by princes of their own nation, and their deſcendants are 
till reputed noble. Theſe people divide themſelves into different ſtocks 
or tribes, they chuſe their chiefs from among the progeny of their ancient 
rulers. Theſe maintain peace and good order, and ſuperintend the pay- 
ment of the taxes. They are entirely unacquainted with the uſe of letters, 
and are extremely ignorant; they can reckon as far as ten, but no farther, 
as is the caſe of other Finniſh nations. 

The Yogouls are rather below the middle ſtature, have generally black 
hair, and a ſcanty beard. Their rincipal occupation 1s the chace, in 
wich they diſcover much en and addreſs; uſing indiſcriminately 
fire arms, the bow, and the ſpear. They are alſo ſkilful in contriving 
traps, ſnares, and gins, and all the lures of game. : 

The Z7/chouwaſches dwell along the two fides of the Wolga, in the go- 
vernments of Niſchnei N ovogorod, Kafan, and Orenberg. They _—_ 
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live in towns, but aſſemble in ſmall villages, and choofe the foreſts for 
their habitations. They are very fond of hunting, and procure for that 
purpoſe ſcrew - barrel muſkets, which they prefer to the bow. One of their 
marriage ceremonies is, that on the wedding night the bride is obliged to 
pull off her huſband's boots. A late writer fays, „Among the Tſchoy. 
« waſches the huſhand is maſter of the houſe he orders every thing him. 
« ſelf; and it is the duty of the wife to obey without 4 a cuſtom 
te calculated to prevent domeſtic broils. Accordingly quarrels are very 
e uncommon in the families of the Tſchouwaſches.” f 

The Nirguiſſans have a frank and prepoſſeſſing air, fimilar to that which 
characteri ſes the Tartars of Kaſan. They have a ſharp but not a fierce 
look, and ſmaller eyes than thoſe Tartars. They have good natural 
ſenſe, and are affable, and high ſpirited; but fond of their eaſe, and vo. 
luptuous. They dwell always in portable huts, wandering about their 
deſerts in ſearch of paſturage for their flocks and herds, which conſtitute 
their principal occupation. The decoration of their horſes employs them 
amol as much as that of their perſons; they having generally elegant 
ſaddles, handſome houſings, and ornamented bridles. They are great 
eaters; and they alſo ſmoke tobacco to exceſs. Men, women, and chil. 
dren, all ſmoke, and take ſnuff; they keep the latter in little horns 
faſtened to their girdles. The great and wealthy live perfectly in the 
ſame manner as the reſt of the people, and are diſtinguiſhed only by the 
numerous trains that accompanies them in their cavalcades, and the 
quantity of huts which ſurround their quarters, inhabited by their wives, 
children, and flaves. P] 

The Tunzufrans form one of the moſt numerous nations of Siberia. 
They are of a middle ſtature, well made, and of a good mein. Their 
ſight and hearing are of a degree of acuteneſs and delicacy that is almoſt 
incredible; but their organs of ſmelling and feeling are conſiderably more 
blunt than ours. They are acquainted with almoſt every tree and ſtone 
within the circuit of their uſual perambulation; and they can even de- 
ſcribe a courſe of ſome hundred miles by the configurations of the trees 
and ſtones they meet with, and can enable others to take the ſame rout by 
ſuch deſcriptions. They alſo diſcover the tracts of the game by the com- 
preſſion of the graſs or mois. They alſo learn foreign languages with 
eaſe, are alert on horſeback, good hunters, and dextrous at the bow. 

The Kalmucs are a courageous tribe, and numerous: for the moſt part 
raw-boned and ſtout. Their vifage is fo flat, that the ſkull of a Kalmuc 
may be eafily known from others. They have thick lips, a ſmall noſe, 
and a ſhort chin, the complexion a reddiſh and yellowiſh brown. Their 
cloathing is oriental, and their heads are exactly Chineſe. Some of their 
women wear a large golden ring in their noſtrils, Their principal food 
is animals, tame and wild, and even their chiefs will feed upon cattle that 
have died of diſtemper or age, and let it ſtink ever fo much; ſo that 
in every hord the fleſh market hath the appearance of a lay-ſtall of car- 
rion; they eat likewiſe the roots and plants of their deſerts. They art 
great eaters, but can endure want for a long time without complaint. 
Both ſexes ſmoke continually: during the ſummer they keep to the north, 
and in the winter to the ſouthern deferts. They fleep upon felt or carpet- 
ing. and cover themſelves with the ſame. 

The Xamt/chadales have a lively imagination, a ſtrong memory, and a 
greaf genius for imitation. Their chief employments are hunting and 
fing. The chace furniſhes them with-ſables, foxes, and other game. 
They are very expert at fiſhing, and are well acquainted with the ney 9 
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ſeaſons for it. They eat and drink great quantities; but as what they eat 
is always cold, their teeth are very fine. Dogs are their only domeſtic 
animals, and they put a high value upon them. Some of them travel in 
ſmall en . drawn by dogs and a complete Kamtſchadalian equipage, 
dogs, harnels, and all, coſts in that country 41. 108. or near twenty rubles. 
The Kamtichadales believed the immortality of the ſoul, before they 
were prevailed upon to embrace the Chriſtian religion. They are ſuper- 
ſtitious to extravagance, and extremely ſingular and capricious in the dif- 
ferent enjoyments of life, particularly their convivial entertainments. 

The manners of the Siberians were formerly ſo barbarous, that Peter 
the Great thought he could not inflict a greater Puniſhment upon his ca- 

ital enemies, the Swedes, than by baniſhing them to Siberia. The effect 
was, that the Swediſh officers and ſoldiers introduced European uſages 
and manufactures into the country, and thereby acquired a comfortable 
living. In this wide and forlorn region, that was ſo long unknown to 
Europe, ſome new mines have lately been difcovered, which, upon their 
firſt opening, have yielded 48, ooo pounds of fine filver, and which is ſaid 
to have been obtained witn little dificulty or expence. But Kamtſchatka 
i now conſidered as the moſt horrid place of exile in Mie vaſt empire of 
Ruſſia, and here ſome of the greateſt criminals are ſent. 

RxLisfox.] The eſtabliſhed religion of Ruſſia it that of the Greek | 
church, the tenets of which are by far too numerous and complicated to 
be diſcuſſed here, It is ſufficient to ſay, that they deny the pope's ſu- 
premacy; and though they diſclaim 1mage-worſhip, they retain many 
idolatrous and ſuperſtitious cuſtoms. Their churches are full of pictures 
of ſaints, whom they confider as mediators, They obſerve a number of 
taſts and lents, ſo that they live half the year very abſtemiouſly: an in- 
ſtitution which is extremely convenient for the ſoil and climate. They 
have many peculiar notions with regard to the ſacraments and Trinity. 
They oblige their biſhops, but not their prieſts, to celibacy. Peter the . 
Great ſhewed his profound knowledge in government in nothing more | 
than in the reformation of his church. He broke the dangerous powers 
of the patriarch, and the great clergy. He declared himſelf the head of 
the church; and preſerved the ſubordinations of metropolitans, arch- 
biſhops, and biſhops. Their prieſts have no fixed income, but depend 
tor ſubſiſtence upon the benevolence of their.flocks and hearers. Peter, 
aſter eſtabliſhing this great political reformation, left his clergy in full 
poſſeſſion of all their idle ceremonies: nor did he cut off the beards of his 
clergy; that impolitic attempt was reſerved for the late emperor, and 
creatly contributed to his fatal cataſtrophe. Before his days, an incredi- 
ble number of both ſexes were ſhut up in convents ; nor has it been found 
prudent entirely to aboliſh thoſe ſocieties, The abuſes of them, however, 
are in a great meaſure removed; for no male can become a monk till he 
is turned of thirty; and no female a nun, till ſhe is fifty; and even then 
not without permiſſion of their ſuperiors. | EVET 

The conquered provinces, as already obſerved, retain the exerciſe of 
their own religion; but ſuch is the extent of the Ruſſian empire, that 
many of its ſubjacts are Mahometans, and more of them no better than 
Payans, in Siberia and the uncultivated countries. Many ill-judged at- 
tempts have been made to convert them by force, which have only tended | 
to Confirm them in their infidelity. On the banks of the river Sarpa, is 
a flouriſhing colony of Moravian bretaren, to which the founders have 
given the name of Serepta; the beginning of the ſettiement was in 1765, 
with diſtingaiſhed privileges from the imperial court, 

Lancuace.] The common an guage of Ruſſia is a mixture of the 
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Poliſh and Sclavonian ; their prieſts, however, and the moſt learned 
clergy, make uſe of what is called modern Greek ; and they who know 
that language in its purity, are at no loſs for underſtanding it in its cor- 
rupted ſtate. The Ruſſians have thirty-ſix letters, the forms of which 
have a ſtrong reſemblance to the old Greek alphabet. 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] The Ruffians have hitherto made 
but an inconſiderable figure in the republic of letters: but the great 
encouragement given by their ſovereigns of late, in the inſtitution of 
academies, and other literary boards, has produced ſufficient proofs, that 
they are no way deficient as to intelle tual abilities. The papers exhi- 
bited by them at their academical meetings, have been favourably re. 
ceived all over Europe; eſpecially thoſe that relate to aſtronomy, the 
mathematics, and natural philoſophy. The ſpeeches pronounced by the 
biſhop of Turer, the metropolitan of Novogorod, the vice-chancellor, 
and the marſhal, at the opening of the commiſſion for a new code of 
laws, are elegant and claſſical; and the progreſs which learning has made 
in that empire, ſince the beginning of this century, with the ſpecimens 
of literature publiſhed both at Peterſburgh and Moſcow, 1s an evidence, 
that the Ruſſians are not unqualified to ſhine in the arts and ſciences, 
However, the efforts to civilize them did not begin with Peter the Great, 
but were much older. A ſmall glimmering, like the firſt day-break, was 
ſeen under czar Iwan, in the middle of the 16th century. This became 
more conſpicuous under Alexius Michaelowitz; but under Peter it burſt 
forth with the ſplendor of a rifing ſun, and hath continued ever ſince to 
aſcend towards its meridian. 

UNxIVERSITIESs.] Three colleges were founded by Peter the Great at 
Moſcow; one for claſſical learning and philoſophy, the ſecond for mathe- 
matics, and the third for navigation and aſtronomy. To theſe he added 
a diſpenſary, which is a magnificent building, and under the care of ſome 
able German chemiſts and apothecaries, who turniſh medicines not only 
to the army but all over the kingdom. And within theſe few years, 
Mr. de Shorealow, high chamberlain to the emprets Elizabeth, daughter 
to Peter the Great, has founded an univerſity in this city. The preſent 
empreſs has alſo founded an univerſity at Peterſburgh, and invited ſome of 
the moſt learned foreigners in every faculty, who are provided with good 
falaries; and alſo a military academy, where the young nobility and ot- 
ficres' ſons are taught the art of war. It ought alſo to be mentioned, to 
the honour of the ſame royal benefactreſs, that ſhe is actually employed 
in founding a number of ſchools for the education of the lower claſſes of 
her ſubjects, throughout the beſt inhabited parts of the empire; an inſti- 
tution, which, if rightly executed, will entitle the great Catharine, as much 
as any of her predeceſſors, to the gratitude of the Ruſſian nation. 

CITIES, TOWNS, PALACES, } Peterſburgh naturally takes the lead in 

AND OTHER BUILDINGS. { this diviſion. It lies at the junction of 
the Neva, with the Rke Ladoga, already mentioned, in latitude 60 ; but 
the reader may have a better idea of its ſituation, by being informed that 
it ſtands on both ſides the river Neva, between that lake and the bottom 
of the Finland gulf. In the year 1703, this city conſiſted of a few ſmall 
fiſhing huts, on a ſpot ſo wateriſh and ſwampy, that the ground was 
formed iato nine iſlands; by which, according to Voltaire, its principal 
quarters are ſtill divided. Without entering into too minute a deſcrip- 
tion of this wonderful city, it is ſufficient to ſay, that it extends about 
ſix miles every way; and contains every ſtructure for magnificence, the 
im ovement'ef the arts, revenue, navigation, war, commerce, and the 


like, that are to be found in the moſt celebrated cities in Europe. 2 
ere 
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there is a convent which deſerves particular notice, in which 440 young 
[adies are educated at the empreſs's expence; 200 of them of ſuperior 
rank, and the others, daughters of citizens and tradeſmen, who, after a 
certain time allotted to their education, quit the convent with improve- 
ments ſuitable to their conditions of life, and thoſe of the lower claſs are 
preſented with a ſum of money as a dowry if they marry, or to procure 
to themſelves a proper livehhood, Near to this convent is a Foundling 
Hoſpital, aſſiſtant to that noble one eſtabliſhed at Moſcow, and where the 
mother may come to be delivered privately, and then, after the utmoſt 
attention to her, ſhe leaves the child to the ſtate, as a parent more capable 
of promoting its welfare | 1555 
As Peterſburgh is the emporium of Ruſſia, the number of foreign ſhips 
trading to it in the ſummer-time is ſurpriſing, In winter 3000 one- 
horſe ſledges are employed for paſſengers in the ſtreets. It is ſuppoſed, 
that there are 400,000 inhabitants in this city; and it is ornamented with 
thirty-five great churches; for in it almoſt every ſect of the Chriſtian 
religion is tolerated. It alſo contains five palaces, ſome of which are 
ſuperb, particularly that which is called the New Summer Palace, near 
the Triumphal Port, which is an elegant piece of architecture. This 
magnificent city is defended on that fide next the fea by the fortreſs of 
Cronſtadt ; which, conſidering the difficulty and danger of navigating a 
large naval force through the gulf of Finland, is ſufficient to guard it on 
that fide from the attempts of any enemy. Peterſburg is the capital of 
the province of Ingria, one of Peter the Great's conqueſts from the 
Swedes, All the neighbourhood of this city 1s covered with country- 
houſes and gardens. | 
The city of Moſcow was formerly the glory of this great empire, and 
it ſtill continues conſiderable enough to figure among the e of Eu- 
rope. It ſtands, as has been already mentioned, on the river from whence 
it takes its name, in lat. 55-45, and about 1414 miles north-eaſt of Lon- 
don; and though its ſtreets are not regular, it preſents a very pictu- 
reſque appearance; for it contains ſuch a number of gardens, groves, 
lawns, and ſtreams, that it ſeems rather to be a cultivated country, than 
a city. The ancient magnificence of this city would be incredible, were 
it not atteſted by the moſt unqueſtionable authors: but we are to make 
oreat allowances for the uncultivated ſtate of the adjacent provinces, 
which might have made it appear with a greater luſtre in a traveller's 
eyes. Neither Voltaire nor Buſching gives us any ſatisfactory account 
of this capital; and little credit is to be given to the authors who divide 
it into regular quarters, and each quarter inhabited by a different order 
or profeſſion. Buſching ſpeaks of it as the largeſt city in Europe: but 
that can be only meant as to the ground it ſtands on, computed to be 16 
miles in circumference. It is generally agreed, that Moſcow contains 1600 
churches and convents, and forty-three palaces or ſquares. Buſching 
makes the merchants? exchange to contain about 6000 fine ſhops, which 
diſplay a vaſt parade of commerce, eſpecially to and from China. No 
city diſplays a greater contraſt than Moſcow, of magnificence and mean- 
neſs in building. The houſes of the inhabitants in general are miſerable 
timber booths; but their palaces, churches, convents, and other public 
edifices are ſpacious and lofty. The Krimlin, or grand imperial palace, 
is mentioned as one of the moſt ſuperb ſtructures in the world: it ſtands 
in the interior circle of the city, and contains the old imperial palace, 
Pleaſure-houſe, and ſtables, a victualling-houſe, the palace which formerly 
belonged to the patriarch, nine cathedrals, five convents, four pariſh- 
churches, the arſenal, with the public colleges, and other offices. All the 
churches in the Krimlin have beautiful ſpires, moſt of them gilt, or a" 
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ed with ſilver; the architecture is in the Gothic taſte; but the inſides cf 
the churches are richly ornamented; and the pictures of the ſaints are 
decorated with gold, filver, and precious ſtones. Mention is- made of 
the cathedral, which has no fewer than nine towers, covered with copper 
double gilt, and contains a filver branch with 48 lights, ſaid to weigh 
2800 pounds. A volume would ſcarcely ſuffice to recount the other par- 
ticulars of the magnificence of this city. Its ſumptuous monuments of 
the great dukes and czars, the magazine, the patriarchal palace, the ex- 
chequer, and chancery, are noble ſtructures. The public is not unac- 
23 with the barbarous anecdote, that the czar, John Baſilides, or. 

ered the architect of the church of Jeruſalem to be deprived of his 
eye-fight, that he might never contriye its equal. The ſtory is impro- 
bable, and might take its riſe from the arbitrary diſpoſition of that great 

rince. I ſhall have occaſion hereafter to mention the great bell of 
— where the inhabitants are ſo diſtractedly fond of bells, that 
they are always tinkling in every quarter. The jewels and ornaments 
of an image of the virgin Mary, in the Krimlin church, and its other 
furniture, can be only equalled by what is ſeen at the famous Holy Houſe 
of Loretto in Italy. Mr. Voltaire fays, that Peter, who was attentive 
to every thing, did not neglect Moſcow, at the time he was building Pe- 
terſburgh ; for he cauſed 1t to be paved, adorned it with noble edifices, 
and enriched it with manufactures. 

The Foundling Hoſpital at Moſcow is an excellent inſtitution, and ap- 
pears to be under very judicious regulations. It was founded by the pre- 
ſent empreſs, and 1s ſupported by voluntary contributions, legacies, and 
other charitable endowments. It is an immenſe pile of building, of a 
quadrangular ſhape, and contains 3000 foundlings: when the eſtabliſh- 
ment is completed, it is intended to contain 8000. They are taken great 
care of; and at the age of fourteen they have the liberty of choofing any 
particular branch of trade; and for this purpoſe there are different ſpe- 
cies of manufactures eſtabliſhed in the hoſpital. When they have gone 


through a certain apprenticeſhip, or about the age of twenty, they are 


allowed the liberty of ſetting up for themſelves: a ſum of money is be- 
ſtowed upon each foundling tor that purpoſe, and they are permitted to 
carry on trade in any part of the Ruſſian empire. This is a very con- 
ſiderable privilege in Rutha, where the peaſants are ſlaves, and cannot 
leave their villages without the permiſſion of their maſters. 

Nothing can be ſaid with certainty as to the population of Moſcow. 
When lord Carliſle was the Englifh ambaſſador there, in the reign of 


Charles II. this city was 12 miles in compaſs, and the number of houſes 


were computed at 40,000. Voltaire. ſays, that when he wrote, Moſcow 
was twenty miles in circumference, and that its inhabitants amounted to 
500,000, Mr. Coxe confirms the account of the circutnference of this 
city, but thinks the account of its population much exaggerated : accord- 
ing to an account which was given to him by an Engliſh gentleman, 
which he received from a lieutenant of the police, and which he ſays 
may be relied on, Moſcow contains within the ramparts 250,000, and 
in the adjacent villages 50,000. « | 
EvrIosiTIEs.] This article affords no great entertainment, as Ruffia 
has but lately been admitted into the rank of civilized nations. She can 


however, produce many ſtupendous monuments of the public ſpirit of 


her ſovereigns; particularly her canals made by Peter the Great, for the be- 
utctit of commerce. Siberia is fall of old ſepulchres of an unknown nation, 
whoſe uutruments and arms were all made of copper. In the cabinet of 


natural hiſtory at Peterſburgh, is a rhinoceros, dug up on the banks of the 


river Valui, with his Kin, and the hair upon it, perfect. I have e 
hinte 
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tinted at the paſſion the Ruſſians have for bell-ringing; and we are told 
that the great bell of Moſcow, the largeſt in the world, weighs, according 
to Mr. Coxe, £432,000 pounds, and which exceeds in bigneſs every bell in 
« the known world. Its ſize is ſo enormous, that I could ſcarcely have 
given credit to the aceount of its magnitude, if I had not examined it 
6 myſelf, and aſcertained its dimenſions with great exactneſs. Its height 
« js nineteen feet, its circumference at the bottom twenty-one yards ele- 
« yen inches, its greateſt thickneſs twenty-three inches.“ It was caſt in 
the reign of the empreſs Anne : but the beam on which it hung, being 
burnt, it fell, and a large piece is broken out of it ; ſo that it lately lay 
in a manner uſeleſs, Mr. Bruce in his late memoirs mentions a bell at 
Moſcow founded in czar Boris's time, 19 feet high, 23 in diameter, and 
twa in thickneſs, that weighed 336,000 pounds. The building of Pe- 
terſburgh, and raifing it on a ſudden from a few fiſhing huts to be a popu- 
lous and rich city, is perhaps a curioſity hardly to be paralleled ſince the 
erection of the Egyptian pyramids. The ſame may be ſaid of the fortreſs 
of Cronſtadt, in the neighbourhood of . which is almoſt im- 
pregnable. This fortreſs and city employed for ſome years 300,000 men 
in laying its foundation, and driving piles night and day; a work which 
no monarch in Europe (Peter excepted) could have executed. The whole 
plan, with a very little aſſiſtance from ſome German engineers, was drawn 
by his own hand. Equally wonderful was the my which he raiſed to 
his people, at the time when they could hardly be ſaid to have poſſeſſed 
a flup in any part of the globe. What is more wonderful than all, he 
often wrought in perſon in all thofe amazing works, with the ſame aſſidu- 
ity as if he had been a common labourer. | " 

CoMMERCE, AND MA- In treating of the Ruſſian commerce, former C 

RITIME FORCE. W are of little fervice at this time, be- 
cauſe of its great improvements and variations. By the beſt and ſureſt 
information, the annual exports of Ruſſia at preſent amount to about 
J. 2, 400, ooo, and her imports do not exceed . 1,600,000; ſo that the ba- 
lance of trade is yearly G. 800,000 ſterling in her favour “. 

Ruſlia's productions and exports, in general, are many, and very va- 
luable, viz. furs and peltry of various kinds, red leather, linen and 
thread, iron, copper, ſail-cloth, hemp and flax, pitch and tar, wax, honey, 
tallow, iſinglaſs, linſeed-oil, pot-aſh, ſoap, feathers, train-oll, hog's briſ- 
cles, muſk, rhubarb, and other drugs, timber, and alſo raw filk from 
China and Perſia. , | 

Her foreign commerce is much increaſed ſince her conqueſts from Swe- 
den, eſpecially of Livonia and Ingria ; and fince the eſtabliſhing of her 
ww emporium of Peterſburgh, whereby her naval intercourſe with Eu- 
rope is ade much more ſhort and eaſy. The Ukraine may be called the 
granary of the empire: the beſt corn, hemp, flax, honey, and wax, come 
trom this fertile province, and 10,000 head of horned cattle are annually 
lent from its e do into Sileſia and Saxony. | 
| Ruſſia carries on a commerce over land, by caravans, to China, chiefly 
in furs: and they bring hack from thence, tea, ſilk, cotton, gold, &c. To 
Bochary, near the river Oxus in Tartary, Ruſſia ſends her own merchan- 
diſe, in return for Indian filks, curled lamb-ſkins, and ready money; and 
alſo for the annual fair at Samarcand ; ſhe likewiſe trades to Perſia by Aſ- 
tracan, acroſs the Caſpian fea, for raw and wrought ſilk. The empreſs, 
au 1784, iſſued an edict, permitting all foreigners to carry on a free trade 
by lea und land with the . countries bordering on the Euxine, which 


* 
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have been lately annexed to the empire. The ſame privileges, religious 
and civil, are allowed to them in the ports of Cherſon, Sebaſtiopolis 
and Theodoſia, (formerly Caffa,) in the province of Taurica, as in Pe. 
terſburgh. ; | | 

Before the time of Peter the Great, Archangel, which lies upon the 
White Sea, was the only port of naval communication which Ruſſia had 
with the reſt of Europe; but it was ſub/ect to a long and tempeſtuous voy. 
age. They have now 13 ports, Archangel, Peterſburgh, Riga, Revel, 
1 Narva, Wibourg, Frederickibam, Aſtracan, and Kola, and 
the three opened in their new conqueſts. This town 15 about three Eng. 
Iiſh miles in length, and one in breadth, built all of wood, exceptin 
the exchange, which 1s of ſtone. Notwithſtanding the decreaſe of the 
trade of Archangel, by building Peterſburgh, it ſtill exports a con- 
ſiderable quantity of merchandiſe. Their maſts and timber for the dock- 
yards come chiefly from the foreſts of Kaſan, that border on the province 
of Aſtracan. 

The preſent ſtate of their navy, according to a late liſt, is 36 men of war 
of the line, 25 frigates, 101 galleys, o proams from zo to 24 guns, two 
bombs, ſeven pinks, &c.; 15,000 ſailors are kept in conſtant pay and ſer- 
vice, either on board the ſhips, or in the dock-yards. The harbour is 
at Cronſtadt, feven leagues from Peterſburgh, defended on one fide by a 
fort of four baſtions, and on the other by a battery of 1co pieces of cannon, 
The canal and large baſon will contain near 600 fail of ſhips. 

 GovERNMENT, AWS, AND The ſovereign of the Ruſſian empire 
DISTINCTION OF RANK. is abſolute and deſpotic in the fulleſt 
extent of thoſe terms, and maſter of the lives and properties of all his ſub- 
jects; who, though they are of the firſt nobility, or have been highly in- 
ſtrumental in promoting the welfare of the ſtate, may, notwithſtanding, 
for the moſt trifling offence, or even for no offence at all, be ſeized 
upon and ſentto Siberia, or made to drudge for life upon the public works, 
and have all their goods confiſcated, whenever the ſovercign or his miniſ- 
ters ſhall think proper. Perſons of any rank may be baniſhed into Sibe- 
ria, for the {lighteſt political intrigue, and their poſſeſſions being confiſcated, 


a whole family may at once be ruined by the inſinuations of ay artful 


courtier. The ſecret court of chancery, which was a tribunal compoſed of a 
few miniſters choſen by the ſovereign, had the lives and fortunes of all fa- 
miljes at their mercy. But this court was ſuppreſſed by Peter III. 
he ſyſtem of civil laws at preſent eſtabliſhed in Ruſſia is very tmper- 
fe&, and in many inſtances barbarous and unjuſt; being an aſſemblage 
of laws and regulations drawn from moſt of the ſtates of Europe, ill di- 
geſted, and in many reſpects not at all adapted to the genius of the Ruſſian 
nation. But the preſent empreſs has made ſome attempts to reform the 
laws, and put them upon a better footing. The courts of juſtice were in 
general very corrupt, and thoſe by whom it was adminiſtered extremely 
ignorant; but the empreſs hath lately made ſome judicious regulations, 
and fixed a certain ſalary to the oftice of judge, which before depended on 
the contributions of the unhappy clients, and thus the poor were with- 
out hope or remedy. It is hoped that the new code of laws for which ſhe 
hath given inſtructions, will ſoon be produced, to increaſe the people's 
liberty, ſecurity, and felicity. ; | 
The diſtinctions of rank form a conſiderable part of the Ruſſian conſti- 
tution. The late empreſſes took the title of Autocratrix ; which implies, 
that they owed their dignity to no earthly power. Their ancient nobility 
were divided into knezes or knazes, boyars, and vaivods. The knezes 
were ſovereigns upon their own eſtates, till they were reduced by the _ : 
1 | bn 
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hut they till retain the name. The boyars were nobility under the 

knezes; and the vaivods were governors of provinces. Thoſe titles, 

however, ſo often revived the ideas of their ancient power, that the pre- 

ſent and late empreſſes have introduced among their ſubjects the titles 

of counts and princes, and the other diſtinctions of nobility that are com- 

mon to the reſt of Europe. | | | i 
KnvgENUE AND EXPENCES.] Nothing certain can be ſaid concerning 

the revenues of this mighty empire; but they are, undoubtedly, at pre- 

ſent, far ſuperior to what they were in former times, even under Fet-r the 

Great, The vaſt exertions for promoting induſtry, made by his ſucceſ- 

ſors, eſpecially her preſent imperial majeſty, muſt have greatly added to 

{1cir income, which can ſcarcely be reckoned at leis than 30,000,000 of 

rbles, or nearly {ix millions ſterling annually ; thus computed ; 


Rubles. 
Capitation tax, 2 - 8,500,000 
Other taxes and duties, = - 7,000,000 
Her own eſtates, with other domini- 6,000,000 
ons taken from the clergy, 

Produce of the mines, 8 I, 500,000 
Monopoly of diſtilled liquors < 4,000,000 
Monopoly of falt, - = , - 1,800,000 

28,300,000 


The deficiency of the ſum total may be eafily made up by the profit 
ariſing from ſtamp paper, patents, poſt- office, and other articles omitted 
in the general calculation, beſides one per cent. every Ruſſian merchant 
is to pay out of his yearly capital. 

When the reader conſiders this ſum relatively, that is, according to the | 
high value of money in that empire, compared to its low value in Great- 
Bricin, he will find it a very conſiderable revenue. That it is fo, ap- 
pears from the vaſt armies maintained and paid by the late and preſent em- 
preſs, in Germany, Poland, and elſewhere, when no part of the money 
returned to Ruſſia; nor do we find that they received any conſiderable 
ſubſidy from the houſes of Bourbon and Auſtria, who, indeed, were in 
nao condition to grant them any. Mr. Voltaire fays that, in 1733, rec- 
koning the tribute paid by the Tartars, with all taxes and duties 1n money, 
tie ſum total amounted to thirteen millions of rubles (each ruble amount- 
ing to 45. 6d. ſterling). This income was at that time ſufficient to main- 
tin 339,500 men, employed in the land and fea ſervice. . The other ex- 
pences befide the payment of the army and navy of her preſent majeſty, 
the number and diſcipline of which are at leaſt equal to thoſe of her great- 
cit predeceſſors, is very conſiderable. Her court is elegant and magni- 
ficent; her guards and attendants ſplendid ; and the encouragement ſhe 
gives to learning, the improvement of the arts, and uſeful diſcoveries, 
colt her vaſt ſums, excluſive of her ordinary expences of ſtate. 

Some of the Ruſſian revenues ariſe from monopolies; which are often 
neceſſary in the infancy of commerce, The moſt hazardous enterpriſe un- 
dertaken by Peter the Great, was his imitating the conduct of Henry VIII. 
of England, in ſeizing the revenues of the church, He found perhaps, 
that policy and neceſſity required that the greateſt part of, them ſhould be 
reſtored, which was accordingly done; his great aim being to deprive the 
patriarch of his exceſſive power. The clergy are taxed in Ruſſia; but 
the pecuniary revenues of the crown ariſe from taxes upon eſtates, bag- 
nios, bees, mills, fiſheries, and other particulars. | 

The Ruſſian armies are raiſed at * or no expence ; and, * 
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their own country, ſubſiſt chiefly on proviſions furniſhed them by the 


country people according to their internal valuation. The pay of a ſol. 


dier ſcarcely amounts to 30 ſhillings yearly ; in garriſon he receives onl 
five rubles. yearly. The pay of a ſailor and a gunner is a ruble a month, 
and they are found with proviſions when a-ſhore, | 
Orpers.] The order of St. Andrew inſtituted by Peter the Great, in 
1698, to animate his nobles and officers, in the wars againit the Turks, 
He chofe St. Andrew for his patron, becauſe by tradition he was the 
founder of Chriſtianity in the country. "The knights are perſons of the 
firſt rank in the empire. The order of St. Aexander Neriſei was alſo in- 
ſtituted by Peter the Great, and confirmed by the empreſs Catharine J. 
in the year 1725. The order of St. Catharine was inſtituted by Peter the 
Great, in honour of his empreſs, far her aſſiſtance on the banks of the 
Pruth. The order of St. George, inſtituted by the preſent empreſs Ca- 
tharine II. in favour of the military officers in her ſervice. The orter of 
St. Wolodemir wes inſtituted about October 3d, 1782, by the empreſs, in fa- 
vour of thoſe who ſerve her in a civil capacity. The order of St. Anne of 
Holſtein, in memory of Anne, daughter of Peter the Great. ES 
HisToxy.] It is evident both from ancient hiftory and modern dif. 
coveries, that fome of the moſt neglected parts of the Ruſſian empire at 
preſent, were formerly rich and populous. The reader who throws his 
eyes on a general map of Europe and Aſia, may ſee the advantages of their 
ſituation, and their communication by rivers with the Black Sea, and 
the richeit provinces in the Roman and Greek empires. In later times, 
the Aſiatic part of Ruſſia bordered with Samarcand in Tartary, once the 
capital, under Jenghis Khan and Tamerlane, of a far more rich and pow: 
ofa empire than any nientioned in hiſtory ; and nothing is more certain 
than that the conqueſt of Rutha was among the laſt attempts made by the 
former of thofe princes. The chronicles of this empire reach no higher 
than tune ninth century, but they have vented a tradition, that Kiovia and 
Novogorod were founded by Kii in the year 430. This Kit is by ſome 
conſidered as an ancieut prince, white others mention him as a ſimple boat- 
man, who uſed to tranſport goods and paſſengers acroſs the Neiper, For, 
a long time the chief or ruler had the title of grand duke of Kiow. We 
cannot, with the ſmalleſt degree of probability, carry our conjectures, 
with regard to the hiſtory of Ruſſia, higher than the introduction of Chriſ. 
tianity, which happened about the 1oth century; when the | ewe of 
this country called Olba, is ſaid to have been baptiſed at Conſtantinople, 
and refuſed the hand of the Greek emperor, John Zimiſces, in marriage. 
This accounts for the Ruſſians adopting the Greek religion, and part of 
the alphabet. Photius, the famous' Greek patriarch, ſent prieſts to bap- 


tize the Ruſſians, who were for ſome time ſubject to the fee of Conſtan- 
tinople; but the Greek patriarchs afterwards reſigned all their authority 


over the Ruſſian church; ar} its biſhops erected themfelves into patri- 
archs, ho were in a manner independent of the civil power, It is cer- 
tain, that till the year 1450, the princes of Ruſſia were but very little 
conſidered; being chiefly ſubjected by the Tartars. It was about this 
time that John, or wan Bafilides conquered the Tartars, and, among 
others, the duke ot Great Novogorod ; from whom he is ſaid to have 
carried 390 cart loads of gold and ſilver. His profperous reign of 49 
years gave a new aſpect to Ruſſia. | | 
His grandion, the famous John Baſtlowitz II. having cleared his coun- 
try of the intruding ' artars, ſubdued the kingdoms of Kaſan and Aſ- 
tracan Tartary, in Aſia, and annexed them to the Ruſſian dominions. 
By his cruelty, however, he obliged the inhabitants of ſome of his fineſk 
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tovinces, particularly Livonia and Eſthonia, to throw themſelves under 
the protection of the Poles and Swedes. Before the time of this John II. 
the ſovereign of Ruſſia took the title of Welike Knez, © great prince,” 
great lord, or great chief; which the Chriſtian nations afterwards rendered 
by that of great-duke. The title of Tzar, or, as we call it, Czar, (an ex- 

-efion which, in the Sclavonian language, ſignifies king) was added to 
that of the Ruſſian ſovereigns. Upon the death of John Baſilowitz, the 
Ruſſian ſucceſſion was filled up by a ſet of weak, cruel princes ; and their 
territories were torn in pieces by civil wars. In 1597, Boris Godonow, 
according to Voltaire, whoſe information I prefer, as it ſeems to be the 
moſt authentic, aſſaſſinated Demetri, or Demetrius, the lawful heir, and 
uſurped the throne. A young monk took the name of Demetrius, pre- 
tending to be that prince who had eſcaped from his murderers; and with 
the afliſtance of the Poles, and a conſiderable party (which every tyrant 
has acainſt him), he drove out the uſurper, and ſeized the crown himſelf. 
The impoſture was diſcovered as ſoon as he came to the ſovereignty, be- 
cauſe the people were not pleaſed with him, and he was murdered. 
Three other falſe Demetrius's ſtarted up one after another. 

Theſe impoſtures prove the deſpicable ſtate of ignorance in which the 
Ruſſians were immerged. The country became by turns a prey to the 
Poles and the Swedes; but was at length delivered by the good ſenſe of 
the boyars, impelled by their deſpair, fo late as the year 1613. The inde- 
pendency of Rutha was then on the point of being extinguiſhed. Ula- 
diſlaus, ſon of Sigiſmund II. of Poland, had been declared czar ; but the 
tyranny of the Poles was ſuch, that it produced a general rebellion of the 
Ruſſians, who drove the Poles out of Moſcow, where they had for ſome 
time defended themſelves with unexampled courage. Philaretes, archbi- 
ſhop of Roſtow, whoſe wife was deſcended from the ancient ſovereigns of 
Rutlia, had been ſent ambaſiador to Poland by Demetrius, one of the Ruſ- 
ſian tyrants; and there was detained priſoner under pretence that his coun- 
trymen had rebelled againſt Uladiſlaus. The boyars met in a body; and 
ſuch was their veneration for Philaretes and his wife, whom the tyrant had 


ſhut up in a nunnery, that they elected their ſon Michael Fædorowitz, of 


the houſe of Romanoff, a youth of 15 years of age, to be their ſovereign, 
The father being exchanged for ſome Poliſh pritoners, returned to Rutta, 
and being created patriarch by his ſon, he reigned in the young man's 
right with great prudence and ſucceſs, He defeated the attempts of the 
Poles to replace Uladilaus upon the throne, and likewiſe the claim of a 
brother of Guſtavus Adolphus. The claims of the Swedes and Poles upon 
Ruſſia occaſioned a war between thoſe two people, which gave Michael a 
kind of breathing time; and he made uſe of it for the benefit of his ſub- 
jets. He reigned thirty-three years; and by his wiſdom, and the mild- 
neſs of his character, he reitored eaſe and tranquillity to his ſubje&s. He 
encouraged them to induſtry, and gave them the example of very com- 
mendable behaviour in his own perion. Before we take leave of Michael, 
it may be praper to mention the mude of the czar's nuptials, which could 
not be introduced into the miſcellaneous cuſtoms of their ſubjects, and 
which are as follow. His Czariſh majeſty's intention to marry being 
known, the moſt celebrated beauties of his dominions were ſent for to 
court, and there entertained. They were viſited by the czars, and the 
moſt magnificent nuptial preparations were made, before the happy lady 
was declared, by ſending her magnificent jeweis and a wedding robe. The 
reſt of the candidates were then diſmiſſed to their ſeveral homes, with ſuit, 
able preſents, The name of the lady's father who pleafed Michael, was 
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Streſchnen; and he was ploughing bis own farm, when it was announce 
to him that he was tather-1n-law to the czar, 

Alex ius ſucceeded his father Michael, and was married in the ſame man. 
ner. He appears to have been a prince of great genius. He recover 
Smolenſko, Kiow, and the Ukraine, but was unfortunate in his wars with 
the Swedes, When the grand fignior, Mahomet IV. haughtily demanded 
fome poſſeſſions from him in the Ukraine, his anſwer was, „“ that he 
ſcorned to ſubmit to a Mahometan dog, and that his ſcymetar was as good 
as the grand ſignior's ſabre.” He promoted agriculture; introduced ino 
his empire arts and ſciences, of which he was himſelf a lover; publiſhq 
a code of laws, ſome of which are ſtill uſed in the adminiſtration of jyf. 
tice ; and greatly improved his army by mending its diſcipline. This he 
effected chiefly by the help of ſtrangers, moſt of whom were Scotch, 
He ſubdued a chief of the Don Coflacs, named Stenko Raſin, who endez. 
voured to make himſelf king of Aſtracan; and the rebel, with 12,000 of 
his adherents, were hanged on the high roads. He introduced linen and 
filk manufactures into his dominions: and inſtead of putting to death, 
or enflaving his Lithuanian, Poliſh, and Tartar priſoners, he 2 them to 
people the banks of the Wolga and the Kama. Theodore ſucceeded hi; 
father Alexius in 1667. He reigned ſeven years, and having on his death. 
bed called his boyars around him, in the preſence of his brother and ſiſter, 
Iwan and Sophia, and of Peter, who was aiterwards ſo celebrated, and 
who was his half-brother, he ſaid to them, “ Hear my laſt ſentimcats; 
« they are dictated by my love for the ſtate, and by my affection for my 
% people, The bodily infirmities of Iwan neceſſarily muſt affect his men. 
&« tal faculties; he is incapable of ruling ſuch a dominion as that of Ruf. 
0 fla; me cannot take it amiſs if I recommend to you to ſet him aſide, 
&* and let your approbation fall on Peter, who to a robuſt conſtitution 
« joins great {ſtrength of mind, and marks of a ſuperior underſtanding,” 
But this wite deſtination extremely offended the princeſs Sophia, who wzz 
a woman of great ambition, and who, after the death of Theodore, found 
means to excite a horrible ſedition among the Strelitzes, who then formed 
the ſtanding army of Ruſſia. Their exceſſes ſurpaſſed all deſcription; but 
Sophia by her management, replaced her brother Iwan in his birthright; 
and exerciſed the government herſelf with the greateſt ſeverity and inhu- 
manity ; ſor all the Ruſſian grandees who were related to Peter, or whom 
ſhe ſuppoſed to favour him, were put to cruel deaths. The inſtances gi- 
ven by VoMire of her barbarous adminiſtration, are ſhocking to human!- 
ty. At length, in 1682, the two princes, Iwan and Peter, were declared 
joint ſovereigns, and their ſiſter, their aſſociate co-regent. Her adminiſtri- 
tion was bloody and tumultuous: nor durſt ſhe venture to check the fury 
of the Strelitzes, and other inſurgents. Finding this debility in her own 
perſon, the intended to have married prince Baſil Galitzin, who is ſaid 
to have been a man of ſenſe and ſpirit, and ſome learning. Being placed 
at the head of the army by Sophia, he marched into Crim Tartary ; but 
Peter now was about 15 years of age, and aſſerted his right to the throne, 
Sophia and Iwan were then at Moſcow, and upon Peter's publiſhing aloud 
that a conſpiracy had been formed by his fiſter to murder him, he was 
joined by the Strelitzes, who defeated or deſtroyed Sophia's party, and for. 
ced herſelf to retire to a monaſtery. Galitzin's life was ſpared, but his 
great eſtate was confiſcated, and the following curious ſentence was pro- 
nounced as his puniſhment, Thou art commanded by the moſt clement 
&« czar, to repair to Karga, a town under the pole, and there to continue 
& the remainder of thy days. His majeſty, out of his extreme goodneſs, 
e allows thee three pence per day for thy ſubſiſtence,” This left Peter * 
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no other competitor, in the year 1689, than the mild and eaſy Iwan, and 
upon his death, which happened in 1696, Peter. reigned alone, and cruel- 
y provided for his own future ſecurity, by the execution of above 3000 
Strelitzes. | | 
Peter, though he had been but very indifferently educated, throngh the 
calouſy of his fiſter, aſſociated himſelf with the Germans and Dutch; 
with the former for the ſake of their manufactures, which he early intro- 
Jiced into his dominions; and with the latter for their ſb ill in navigation, 
which he practiſed himſelf. His inclination for the arts was encouraged 
by his favourite Le Fort, a Piedmonteſe; and general Gordon, a Scotch- 
man, diſciplined the czar's own regiment, conſiſting of 5000 foreigners 
while Le Fort raiſed a regiment of 12,000, among whom he introduced 
the Freach and German exerciſes of arms, with a view of employing 
them in curbing the inſolence of the Strelitzes. Peter, after this, began 
his travels; leaving his military aZairs in the hands of Gordon. He ſet 
out as an attendant upon his own ambaſſadors ; and his adventures in Hol- 
land and England, and other courts, are too numerous, and too well known 
to be inſerted here. By working as a common ſhip-carpenter at Deptford 
and Saardam, he completed himſelf in ſhip-building and navigation; and 
through the excellent diſcipline he introduced among_his troops by the 
foreigners, he not only over-awed or cruſhed all civil inſurrections, but 
all hisenemieson this fide of Aſia; and at laſt he even exterminated, except- 
ing two feeble regiments, the whole body of the Sirelitzes. He roſe gra- 
dually through every rank and ſervice both by ſea and land; and the ma- 
ny defeats which he received, eſpecially that from Charles XII. at Narva, 
ſeemed only to enlarge his ambition, and extend his ideas. The battles he 
loft rendered him a conqueror upon the whole, by adding experience to 
his courage: and the generous friendſhip he ſhewed to Auguſtus king of 
Poland, both before and after he was dethroned by the king of Sweden, 
redounds greatly to his honour, He had no regard for rank diſtinct from 
merit; and he at laſt married Catharine, a young Lithuanian woman,who 
bad been betrothed to a Swediſh ſoldier; becauſe, after a long cohabita- 
tion, he found her poſſeſſed of a ſoul formed to execute his plans, and to 
alt his councils, Catharine was ſo much a ſtranger to her own country, 
that her huſband afterwards diſcovered her brother, who ſerved as a com- 
mon ſoldier in his armies. But military and naval triumphs which ſuc- 
ceeded one another after the battle of Pultowa in 1709, with Charles XII. 
were not the chief glory of Peter's reign. He applied himſelf. with equal 
afduity, as already mentioned, tothe cultivation of commerce, arts, and 
lciences; and, upon the whole, he made ſuch acquiſitions of dominion, 
even in Europe itſelf, that he may be ſaid, at thetime of his death, which 
happened in 1725, to have been the moſt Þowerful prince of his age, but 

more feared than beloved by his ſubjects, | 
Peter the Great was unfortunate in his eldeſt ſon, who was called the 
czarowitz, and who, marrying without his conſent, entered, as his father 
alledged, into ſome dangerous practices againſt his perſon and government; 
or which he was tried and condemned to death. Under a ſovereign ſo deſ- 
potic as Peter was, we can ſay nothing as to the juſtice of the charge. It 
was undoubtedly his will, that the young prince ſhould be found guilty; 
and the very reading of the ſentence appears to have been fatal to him. It 
is ſaid, that as ſoon as ſentence of death was pronounced upon the prince, 
wherein were the following words, * The divine, eccleſiaſtical, civil, and 
y military law condernns to death, without mercy, allthoſe whoſe attempts 
againſt their father and their ſovereign are manifeſt,” he fell into the moſt 
violent convulſions, from which it was with great difficulty that he N 
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a little interval of ſenſe, during which he defired his father would come to 
ſee him, when he aſked his * and ſoon after died. After this event 
Peter ordered his wife Catharine to be crowned, with the ſame magnificent 
ceremonies as if ſhe had been a Greek empreſs, and to be recogniſed 3 
his ſucceſſor: which ſhe accordingly was, and mounted the Ruſſian throne 
upon the deceaſe of her huſband. She died, after a glorious reign, in 152 
and was ſucceeded by Peter II. a minor, ſon to the czarowitz. Many do. 
meſtic revolutions happened in Ruſſia during the ſhort reign of this prince, 
but none was more remarkable than the diſgrace and exile of prince 
Menzikoff, the favourite general in the two late reigns, and eſteemed the 
richeſt ſubject in Europe. Peter died of the ſmall pox, in 1730. 
Notwithſtanding the deſpotiſm of Peter and his wife, the Ruſſian fe. 
nate and nobility, upon the death of Peter II. ventured to ſet aſide the 
order of ſucceſſion which they had eſtabliſned. The male iſſue of Peter 
was now extinguiſhed; and the duke of Holſtein, fon to his eldeſt daugh. 
ter, was, by the deſtination of the late empreſs, entitled to the crown; 
but the Ruſhans, for political reaſons, filled their throne with Anne, duch. 
eſs of Courland, ſecond daughter to Iwan, Peter's eldeſt brother; though 
her eldeſt ſiſter the ducheſs of Mecklenburgh was alive. Her reign waz 
extremely proſperous; and though ſhe accepted the crown under limita. 
tions that ſome thought derogatory to her dignity, yet ſhe broke them all 
aſſerted the prerogative of her anceſtors, and puniſhed the aſpiring Dolo- 
orucki family, who had impoſed upon her limitations, with a view, as 
it is ſaid, that they themſelves might govern. She raiſed her favourite, 
Biron, to the duchy of Courland : and was obliged to give way to many 
ſevere executions on his account. Upon her death in 1740, John, the ſon 
of her niece the princeſs of Mecklenburgh, by Anthony Ulric of Brun. 
wick Wolfenbuttle, was, by her will, entitled to the ſucceſſion ; but 
being no more than two years old, Biron was appointed to be adminiſtra- 
tor of the empire during his nonage. This deſtination was diſagreeable 
to the princeſs of Mecklenburgh and her huſhand, and unpopular among 
the Ruſſians. Count Munich was employed by the princeſs of Meck- 


was ſent in exile to Siberia. 

The adminiſtration af the princefs Anne of Mecklenhurgh and her 
huſband was, upon many accounts, but particularly that of her German 
connections, diſagreeable, not only to the Ruſſians, but to other powers 
of Europe; and notwithſtanding a-proſperous war they carried on with 
the Swedes, the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter, by Catharine, to Peter the 


lenburgh to arreſt Biron ; wha was tried, and condemned to die, but 


Great, formed ſuch a party: that in one night's time ſhe was declared 
$ 


and proclaimed empreſs of the Ruſſias; and the princeſs of Mecklen- 
burgh, her huſband, and ſon, were niade priſoners. 

Elizabeth's reign may be ſaid to have been more glorious than that of 
any of her predecefſors, her father excepted. She aboliſhed capital pu- 
niſhments; and introduced into all civil and military proceedings a mo» 
deration, till her time unknown in Kuſſia: but at the ſame time ſhe pu- 
niſhed counts Munich and Ofterman, who had the chief management of 
affairs during the late adminiſtration, with exile. She made peace with 
Sweden; and ſettled, as we have already ſeen, the ſucceſſion to that 
crown, as well as to her own dominions, upon the moſt equitable foun- 
dation. Having gloriouſly finiſhed a war, which had been ſtirred up 
againſt her, with Sweden, ſhe replaced the natural order of ſucceſſion in 
her own family, by declaring the duke of Holſtein-Gottorp, who was 
deſcended from her eldeſt filter, to be her heir. She gave him the title 
of gand-duleg of Ke and foog after her eee to PR 
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«aljed him to der court; where he renounced the ſucceſſion of the crown 
of Sweden, which undoubtedly belonged to him, embraced the Greek 
religion, and married a 82 of Anhalt - Zerbſt, by whom he had a fon, 
who is now heir to the Ruſſian empire. | 

Few princes have had a more uninterrupted career of glory than EN- 
:1beth. She was completely victorious over the Swedes. Her alliance was 
courted by Great Britain, at the expence of a large ſubſidy ; but many 
dolitical, and ſome private reaſotis, it is ſaid, determined her to take part 
with the houſe of Auſtria againſt the king of Pruſſia in 1756. Her ggms 
alone gave a turn to the ſucceſs of the war, which was in disfavour of 
pruſſia, notwithſtanding that monarch's amazing abilities both in the 
geld and cabinet. Her conqueſt was ſuch as portended the entire deſtruc- 
tion of the Pruſſian power, which was, perhaps, ſaved only by her cri- 
tical death, on January 5, 1702. 

Elizabeth was ſucceeded by Peter III. grand prinse of Ruſſia, and duke 
of Holſtein ; a pfince whoſe conduct has been variouſly repreſented. He 
mounted the throne poſſeſſed of an enthuſiaſtic admiration of his Pruſſian 
majeſty's virtues; to whom he gave peace, and whoſe principles and 
practices he ſeems to have adopted as the directories of his future reign. 
He might have ſurmounted the effects even ofthoſepeculiarities, unpopular 
a; they then were in Ruſſia; but it 1s ſaid that he aimed at re formation in 
his dominions, which even Peter the Great durſt not attempt; and that he 
even ventured to cut off the beards of his clergy. It is alſo alledge d, that 
he had formed a reſolution to deſtroy both his empreſs and her ſon, though 
they had been declared heirs to the imperial throne by the ſame authority 
which had placed the crown upon his head: and even the advocates of 
Peter the Third acknowledge, that he had reſolved to ſhut up his wife and 
ſon in a convent, to place his miſtreſs upon the throne, and to change the 
order of ſucceſſion. However, the execution of his deſigns was prevented 
by an almoſt general conſpiracy being formed againſt him, in which the 
empreſs took a very active ane: ; and this unfortunate prince ſcarcely knew 
an zuterval between the loſs of his crown and his life, of which he wasde- 
prived while under an ignominious confinement, in July 1762. That his 
conduct with regard to Pruſſia was not the ſole cauſe of his depoſition 
ſeems ꝓretty evident from the meaſures of his ſucceſſor, who was his own 
wife, and now reigns by the title of Catharine II. That princeſs, with 
regard to Pruſſia, trod in her huthand's ſteps, and now follows the plan he 
chalked out. The moſt remarkable domeſtic occurrence of her reign hi- 
therto, is the death of prince Iwan, ſon to the princeſs of Mecklenburgh. 

This young prince, as ſoon as he came into the world, was deſigned, 
though unjuſtly and illegally, to wear the imperial crown of Ruſſia, after 
the death of his great aunt, the empreſs Anna Iwanowna ; but by the ad- 
vancement of the empreſs Elizabeth, he was condemned to lead an obſcure 
lite in the caſtle of Schluſſelbourg, under a ſtrong guard, who had particu- 
lar orders, that if any perſon, or any armed force, was employed in at- 
tempting to deliver him, they ſhould kill him immediately. He lived 
quietly in his priſon, when the empreſs Catharine II. mounted the throne; 
and as the revolution which depoſed her huſband Peter III. had occaſioned 
a ſtrong ferment in the minds of the people, Catharine was apprehenſive 
that ſome attempts might be made in favour of Iwan ; ſhe therefore dou- 
bled the guards of this unhappy prince, and particularly entruſted him to 
tae care of two officers, who were devoted to her intereſt. However, a 
lieutenant of infantry, who was born in the Ukraine, undertook, or at 
leaſt pretended ſo, to deliver Iwan by force of arms, from the fortreſs of 
<chluffelbourg ; and under this pretence the prince was put to 2 The 
teutenant 
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hentenant who attempted to deliver him was arreſted, and afterwards he. 
headed: but, notwithſtanding-this, it has been repreſented that he wx 
a mere tool of the court, though he ſuffered for executing the inſtruc. 
tions that he had received. 

While this event excited the attention of the Ruſſian nation, the flame, 
of civil war broke out with great violence in Poland, which has generally 
been the caſe when the throne was vacant. And as the internal tranquil, 
lity of Poland is a capita! object with Ruſſia, the empreſs Catharine ſent 
a body of troops into Poland, and by her influence count Poniatowſkiw 
raiſed to the throne. She alſo interpoſed, in order to ſecure the right 
which the treaty of Oliva had given to theGreek and Proteſtant ſubjectsof 
Poland. But the umbrage which her imperial majeſty's armies gave to the 
Roman catholic Poles, by their reſidence in Poland, increaſed the rage gf 
civil war in that country, and produced conftederacies againſt all that had 
been done during the late election, which rendered Poland a ſcene of 
blood and confuſion. The conduct of Ruſſia with regard to Poland gave 
fo much offence to the Ottoman court, that the grand figntor ſent Obre. 
ſkoff, the Ruſſian miniſter, to the priſon of the ſeven towers, declared war 
againſt Ruſſia, and marched a very numerous army to the confines of 
Rutha and Poland. Hoſtilities ſoon commenced between theſe rival and 
mighty empires. In the months of February and March 1 769, Crim 
Gueray, khan of the Tartars, at the head of a great body of Tartar, 
ſupported by 10,c00 ſpakis, having broken the Ruſſian lines of communi: 
cation, penetrated into the province of New Servia, where he committed 
great ravages, burning many towns and villages, and carrying off ſome 
thouſand families captive. In April following the grand vizir, at the 
head of a great army, began his march from. Conſtantinople, and pro- 
ceeded towards the Danube. In the mean time prince Gallitzin, who com- 
manded the Ruſſian army on the banks of the Neiſter, thought this a proper 
time to attempt ſomething decifive, before the arrival of the 3 
iſh force in that quarter. Having accordingly croſſed the Neiſter with his 
whole army, he advanced to Choczim, where he encamped in ſight of #bo- 
dy of zo, ooo Turks, commanded by Caraman pacha, and entrenched un- 
der the cannon of the town. The prince having madethe neceſſary diſpoſi- 
tions, attacked the Turks in their intrenchmentsearly in the morning ofthe 
zoth of April, and, notwithſtanding an obſtinate defence, and a dreadful 
fire from the fortreſs, at length beat them out of their trenches. The 
Turks endeavoured to cover their retreat, by detaching a large body of 
cavalry to attack the right wing of the Ruſſian army; but they had fucha 
warm reception from the artillery, that they ſoon retired in great diſorder, 
General Stoffeln and prince Dolgorucki were then ordered to purſue the 
fugitives, at the head of eight battalions; which they did ſo effectually, 
that they followed them into the ſuburbs, of Choczim, and their purſuit 


« 


was at length only ſtopped by the palliſadoes of the fortreſs. - 
On the 13th of July, a very obſtinate battle was fought between a 
conſiderable Turkiſh army, and the Ruſſians under prince Gallitzin, in 
the neighbourhood of Choczim, in which the Turks were defeated. The 
Ruſſians immediately inveſted Choczim ; but the garriſon hee nume- 
rous, made frequent ſallies, and received great reinforcements from the 
grand vizir's camp, who was now confiderably advanced on this fide of 
the Danube. Several actions enſued, and prince Gallitzin was at length 
obliged to retreat from Choczim, and again to repaſs the Neiſter. It 
computed that the ſiege of Choczim, and the actions conſequent to it, 
coſt the Ruſhans above 20,000 men, In 
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in the management. of this war, the grand vizir had acted with a de- 
gree of prudence, which it has been thought would have proved fatal to 
te deſigns of the Ruſſians, if the ſame conduct had been afterwards pur- 
ned, But the army of the vizir was extremely liceutious, and his caution 
dare offence to the Janizaries ; ſo that, in conſequence of their cla- 
ours, and the weakneſs of the councils that prevailed in the ſeraglio, 
he at length became a ſacrifice, and Moldovani Ali pacha, a man of 
more courage than conduct, was appointed his ſucceſſor. 

[ ucing theſe tranſactions, general Romanzow committed great devaſ- 
tations upon the Turks in the borders of Bender and Oczakow, where he 
plundered and burnt ſeveral towns and villages, defeated a Turkiſh de- 
tachment, and carried off a great booty of cattle. The Tartars alſo com- 
mitted great ravages in Poland, where they almoſt totally deſtroyed the 
palatinate of Braklaw, beſides doing much miſchief in other places. In 
the beginning of September, the Ruſſian army was again potted on the 
banks of the Neiſter, and effectually defended the paſſage of that river 
againſt the Turks, whoſe whole army, under the command of the new 
vizir, wasarrived on the oppoſite ſhore. Having laid three bridges over 
the Neiſter, the Turkiſh army, without any pretence of ſtratagem or de- 
ception, began to paſs the river in the face of the enemy. Prince Gal 
tin having perceived this motion early in the morning of the gth of 
September, immediately attacked thoſe troops that had croſſed the river in 
the night, who conſequently could neither chooſe their ground, nor have 
time to extend or form themſelves properly where they were. Not- 
withſtanding theſe extreme diſadvantages, the engagement was very 
ſevere, and continued from ſeven in the morning till noon. The Turks 
fought with great obſtinacy ; but they were at length totally defęated, 
and obliged to repaſs the river with great loſs, and in the utmoſt diſorder 
and confuſion. It was computed, that about 60,000 Turks croſſed the 
river before and during the time of the engagement. Prince Gallitzin 
charged at the head of five columns of infaatry, with fixed bayonets, who 
deſtroyed the flower of the Turkiſh cavalry. It is faid, that the loſs of the 
Turks, in this battle, amounted to 000 men killed upon the ſpot, be- 
ſides wounded and prifoners, and a great number who were drowned. 
Though the ill conduct of the vizir had greatly contributed to this capi- 
tal misfortune, yet this conſideration did notprevent him from engaging 
in another operation of the ſame nature. He now laid but one bridge 
over the river, which he had the precaution to cover with large batteries 
of cannon, and prepared to paſs the whole army over. Accordingly, on 
the 17th of September, eight thouſand Janizaries and four thouſand re- 
gular cavalry, the flower of the whole Ottoman army, paſſed over with a 
large train of artillery, andthe ret of the army were in motion to follow, 
en a ſudden and extraordinary ſwell of the watersofthe Neiſter carried 
away and totally deftroyed.the bridge. The Ruſſians loſt no time in mak- 
ing uſe of this great and unexpected advantage. A moſt deſperate en- 
gagement enſued, in which the ſlaughter of the Turks was prodigious. 
Not only the field of battle, but the river over which ſome, few hundreds 
ot Purks made their eſcape by ſwimming, was for ſeveral miles covered, 
with dead bodies. The Ruſſians took 64 pieces of cannon, andabove 150. 
colours and horſe-tails. The Turks immediately broke up their camp, and. 
abandoned the ſtrong fortreſs of Choczim, with allits ſtores and numerous 
artillery, and retired tumultuouſly towards the Danube. They were much 
exaiperated at the ill conduct of their commander the vizir; and it was. 


computedthat the Turks loſt 28,000 of the beſt and braveſtof their 3 
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within little more than a fortnight; and that 48, ooo more abandoned the 
army, and totally deſerted, in the tumultuous retreat to the Danube 
Prince Gallitzin placed a garriſon of four regiments in the fortreſs of 
Choczim, and ſoon after reſigned the command of the army to general 
count Romanzow, and returned to Peterſburgh, covered with laurels. 

The Ruſſians continued to carry on the war with ſucceſs; they over. 
ran the great province of Moldavia, and general Elmpt took poſſeſſion 
of the capital city of Jaſſy without oppoſition. And as the Greek nz. 
tives of this province bad always ſecretly favoured the Ruſſians, the 
now took this opportunity of their ſucceſs, and the abſence of the Turks, 
to declare themſcfves openly. The Greek inhabitants of Moldavia, and 
afterwards thoſe of Wallachia, acknowledged the empreſs of Ruſſia their 
ſovereign, and took oaths of fidelity to her. On the 18th of July, 1750 
„er Romanzow defeated a Turkiſh army, near the river Larga: the 

urks are ſaid to have amounted to 80,000 men, and were commanded 
by the khan of the Crimea. But on the ſecond of Auguſt, the ſame 
Ruſſian general obtained a ſtill greater victory over 2 army of the 
Turks, commanded by a new grand vizir. This army was very nume- 
rous, but was totally defeated. Tt is ſaid that above 000 Turks were 
killed in the field of battle, and that the roads to the Donate were co. 
vered with dead bodies; a vaſt quantity of ammunition, 143 pieces of 
braſs cannon, and fome thouſand carriages loaded with proviſions, fell 
into the hands of the Ruſſians. 

But it was not only by land that the Ruſſians carried on the war ſucceſs. 
fully againſt the Turks. The empreſs ſent a conſiderable fleet of men of 
war, Ruſſian built, into the Mediterranean, to act againſt the Turks on 
that ſide. And, by means of this fleet, under count Orlop, the Ruf. 
ſians ſpread ruin and deſolation through the open iſlands of the Archipe. 
lago, and the neighbouring defenceleſs coaſts of Greece and Aſia; the 
particulars of which will appear in the hiſtory of Turkey. It is obſerv- 
able, that in this attempt of the Ruſſians to act as a maritime power they 
were greatly aſſiſted by England; but whether in this the Engliſh go- 
vernment was influenced by principles of ſound policy, may very reaſon- 
ably be queſtioned. | 

The war between the Ruſſians and the Turks ſtill continued to becar- 
ried on by land as well as by ſea, to the advantage of the former; but at 
length ſome attempts were made to negociate a peace: it was, however, 
a long time before matters could be accommodated: between theſe great 
contending powers; hoſtilities were repeatedly ſuſpended, and atter- 
wards renewed; but at laſt a peace was concluded, on the 21ſt of July, 
1774, highly honourable and beneficial to the Ruſſians, by which they 
obtained the liberty of a free navigation over the Black Sea, and a free 
trade with all the parts of the Ottoman empire. 

Before the concluſion ofthe war withthe Turks, arebellion broke out in 
Ruflia, which gave much alarmto the court of Peterſburgh. A Coſſac, whole 
name was Pugatſcheff, aſſumed the name and character of the late unfortu- 
nate emperor Peter the Third) He appeared in the kingdom of Kaſan, and 
ee that he made his eſ . through an extraordinary interpoſition of 

rovidence, from the murderers who were employed to aſſaſſinate him; 
and that the report of his death was only a fiction invented by the court. 
There js ſaid to have been a ſtriking reſemblance in his perſon to that of 
the late emperor, which induced him to engage im this enterprize. As he 
poſſeſſed abilities and addreſs, his followers ſoon becane very numerous; 
and he at length found himſelf ſo powerful, his followers being armed and 
provided withartillery, that he ſtood ſeveral engagements with able Ruſſian 
generals, at the head of large bodies of troops, and committed great 1 
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in the country. But being at laſt totally defeated, and taken priſoner, 
he was brought to Moſcow in an iron cage, aad there beheaded, on the 
21ſt of age bþ 1775. 6 : DEL 
The peace of i 274 was then my ur neceſſary to the immediatepre- 
ſervation of the 'Turkiſh empire; but within ſo ſmall a ſpace of time as 5 


years a new war was juſt upon the E of breaking out between the two 
y 


empires; and was only prevented by a new treaty of pacification, which 
took place on the 21ſt of March, 1779. But the great ſource of diſcord 
was ſtill left open. The pretended independencies of the Crimea afforded 
ſuch an opening to Ruſſia into the very heart of the Turkiſh empire, and 
ſuch opportunities of interference, that it was ſcarcely poſſible that any 
laſting tranquillity could ſubſiſt between the two empires. A claim made 
and inſiſted on by Ruſſia, af eſtabliſhing conſuls in the three provinces of 
Moldavia, Wallachia, and Beſſarabia, was exceedingly grievous to the 
Porte, After long diſputes, the Turkiſh miniſters, more from a ſenſe of 
the diſability of the ſtate for war, than from pacific diſpoſitions, found it 
neceſſary, towards the cloſe of the year 1781, to give up the point of de- 
bate with reſpe& to the conſuls. 'Tais conceſſion, however mortifying, 
produced buta ſhort-lived effect. New troubles were continually breaking 
forth. The emperor of Germany having avowed hiz determination of ſup- 
porting all the claims of Ruſſia as well as his own, all fides prepared for 
the moſt determined hoſtility, and the preparations Were immenſe on all, 
The year 1783 accordingly exhibited the moſt formidable apparatus of war 
on the northern and eaſtern borders of Europe. However, in the midſt 
of all theſe appearances of war, negociations for a peace were continually 
carried on at Conſtantinople, which was at laſt ſigned, January gth, 1784. 
By this treaty Ruſſia retains the full ſovereignty of her new acquiſitions, 
viz. the Crimea, the iſle of Taman, and part of Cuban.— As the recovery 
and reſtoration of every thing Greek is the | 6294735778 paſſion of the 
court of Peterſburgh, ſo the Crimea and its dependencies are in future to 
be known by the name of Taurica; particular places are likewiſe reſtored 
to their ancient appellations, and the celebrated port and city of Caffa has 
now reſumed its long forgotten name of Theodoſia. Since this acceſſion 
of dominion, new towns, with Greek or Ruſſian names, are riſing faſt in 
the deſarts, and are peopled moſtly by colonies of Greeks and Arme- 
nians, 
# Theyear 1787 opened with the extraordinary ſpectacle of the journey 
of the empreſs of Ruſſia to Cherſon, where it ſeems to have been her ori- 
ginal intention to have been crowned with all poſſible magnificence, and 
under the ſplendid titles of empreſs of the Eaſt, liberator of Greece, and 
reviver of the ſeries of Roman emperors, who formerly ſwayed the 
ſceptre over that diviſion of the globe; but this coronation, for reaſons 
we are unable to aſſign, was laid aſide. The ſplendour of the route of the 
Carina ſurpaſſes whatever the imagination would ſpontaneouſly ſuggeſt. 
dhe was eſcorted by an army. Pioneers preceded her march, whoſe buſi- 
neſs it was to render the road as even and pleaſant as it could poſſibly be 
made. At the end of each day's journey ſhe found a temporary palace 
erected for her en together with all the accommodations and luxu- 
ries that Peterſburgh could have afforded. In the liſt of ger followers 
were the ambaſſadors of London, Verſailles and Vienna; and her oon 
ambaſſador, as well as the envoy of the emperor to the court of Conſtanti- 
nople, were appointed to meet her at Cherſon. The king of Poland met 
her in her journey; and the emperor, not ſatisfied with ſwelling her tri- 
umph at Cherſou, appeared in that capital eight days before her, and pro- 
1194. 'L | ceeded 
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ceeded to a conſiderable diſtance up the r 1 to intercept her pra. 
greſs. Her route was through Kiow, where ſhe remained three months 
and was reccived under triumphant arches ; and upon her arrival at Cher. 
ſon, having thought proper to extend the walls of the city, ſhe inſcribe 
over one of the gates,“ Through this gate lies the road to Byzantium,” 
The czarina returned to Peterſburgh by the way of Moſcow, 

Scarcelv had the empreſs returned to her capital, before ſhe was folloy. 
ed by the Turkiſh declaration of hoſtilities. The emperor of German 
joined her in declaring war againſt the Porte, who, inſtead of being tif 
heartened at the formidablenets of this contederacy, applied themſelves with 
redoubled ardour to prepare for reſiſtance. The operations of the Rufian 
forces were directed againit Choczim and Oczakow. In the former of 
theſe undertakings, they acted rather as auxiliaries to the emperor's general, 
the prince of Saxe-Cobourg, who, from the laſt day of June to the 2th 
of September, 1788, continued a very powerful attack on this city, when 
it ſurrendered to the arms of the imperial forces. Oczakow, after an ob. 
ſtinate conteſt, in which the Ruſſians at length became expoſed to all the 
rigours of a winter campaign, was taken by ſtorm on the 1 7th of Decem- 
ber following. 

It was during the progreſs of theſe hoſtilities with-the Porte, that Ruff 
found herſelf ſuddenly involved in a new and unexpected war. As a na- 
tion, Sweden had the greateſt cauſes of retentment againſt Ruſha' for paſt 
injury and loſs, at the mn time that ſhe had every thing todread from her 
preſent overgrown power and boundleſs ambition, which was as little qualiß. 
ed in the wanton diſplay, as it was ungoverned inthe actual exertion. Ruſſia 
has conſtantly found means to maintain a ſtrong and numerous party in 
Sweden. All theſe cauſes operating together, induced Guſtavus the Third 
to meditate a project of hoſtiliffes againſt Ruſſin, which were commenced 
in Finland, a few days after Me king's arrival in that province. But the 
principal action of the campaign was the naval battle off Hoogland, in the 
gulph of Finland. The engagement, which laſted five hours, was fought 
with confiderable {kill and obſtinacy on both fides. The forces were near- 
ly equal. The Ruſhan fleet, commanded by admiral Greig, conſiſted of 
teventeen ſhips of the line; and the Swediſh, under the command of the 
duke of Sudermania, the king's brother, conſiſted of fifteen of n inferior 
weight of metal, but reinforced by five frigates, one of forty-four, and 
the reſt of forty guns each, which occaſionally ranged themſelves in order 
of battle. The Ruſhans poſſeſſed upon the whole a ſuperiority of 294 
pieces 'of cannon ; while that in the weight of metal was perhaps of great- 
er moment. The victory, as is uſually the caſe in actions not apparent 
and abſolutely deciſive, was claimed by both ſides. But it ſeems upon the 
whole, that the Swedes, in the brighteſt period of their glory, had never 
diſvlayed greater gallantry by fea or land, thau they did upon this occaſion. 
Their princely commander merited a very conſiderable ſhare of the glory 
of this engagement. At laſt, after many other engagements attended with 
various ſucceſs, on the 14th of Auguſt 1790, a convention for a peace 
was ſigned between the courts of Ruſſia and Sweden, and was ratified in 
nx days after, 4 8 

At the ciote of the year 1790, the empreſs had the ſatisfactlon to ke 
her conqueſts no longer bounded by the courſe of the Danube. The cap- 
ture Mανil was the laſt important action. Eight different times were the 
Muſcouſtes repulſed with the ſlaughter of many of their braveſt ſoldiers. 
At rhe ninth, general Suarrow put himſelf at their head, and ſnatching 4 
tand gut of an officer's hand, he ran directly towards the town, paſſed 
the wrenches, ard clambering up the wall, planted it himſelf upon the 
Tal palt 
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ramparts. * There,” cried he, * my fellow-ſoldiers, behold there your 
ſtandard in the power of your enemy, unleſs you will preſerve it; but J 
know you are brave, and will not ſuffer it to remain in their hands,” 
This ſpeech had the deſired effect. It was taken by ſtorm on the 22d of 
December, 1790, and it is ſaid that the ſiege and capture did not coſt the 
kuſſians leſs than 10,000 men. The moſt thocking part of the tranſaction 
is, that the garriſon (whoſe bravery merited, and would have received 
from a generous foe, the higheſt honours) were maſſacred in cold blood 
by the mercileſs Ruſſians, to the amount of upwards of zo, ooo men, by 
their own account; and the-place was given up to the unreſtrained fury of 
the brutal ſoldiery, The moſt horrid outrages were perpetrated on the 
defenceleſs inhabitants; and the conduct of the conquerors was more like 
that of a horde of cannibals, than of a civiliſed people; and too ſtrongly 
evinces, that whatever ſteps may have been taken by the preſent or other 
{avereigns of this empire to produce a forced civilization, both the mon- 
archs and the people of Ruſſia are ſtill barbarians. | 

England and Pruffia have, after a long and expenſive armed negociation, 
at length aſſented to the demand of the empreſs, which was ſtrengthened 
by the interference of Spain and Dehmark, that Oczakow, and the terri- 
tory between the rivers Bog and Nieſter, ſhall in full ſovereignty belong 
to Ruſſia; that the river Nieſter ſhall for the future determine the frontiers 
of Ruſſia and the Porte; that the two powers may erect on the ſhores of that 
river what fortreſſes they think proper: and Rufha engages to grant a free 
navigation on the river Nieſter. This was concluded on the 11th of Au- 
gult, 1791. Thus has the Porte entered in a war, for the purpoſe of re- 
gaining the Crimea, and after reducing the Ottoman empire to extreme 
weakneis, and internal ſymptoms of ruin, irretrievable by a government 
in a regular progreſs of deterioration, Agſt an important territory, and 
left the exiſtence of the empire at the met of another Ruſhan war. By 
ſome advantages offered to Pruſſia and Poland, and a few intrigues, Rufha 
may change the fluctuating ſtream of European politics, and by one power- 
ful campaign overturn the 'Furkiſh monarchy. 

The final treaty with the Turks was concluded at Jaſſy, the gth of Janu- 
ary, 1792. Theempreſs is improving Oczakow, and rendering it a place of 
great ſtrength, importance, and commerce.—At the ſame time Catharine 
i; not negligent of her ſhare in European politics. She has aſſured the 
pope that ſhe will ſupport him in the reſumption of Avignon ; and has 
publiſhed a warm manifeſts againſt the French revolution, and the progreſs 
ol liberty., But Poland, and the efforts which that kingdom made in the 
cauſe of hberty, gave her the greateſt apprehenſions, which will be briefly 
narrated in our account of that country. It is riſible to behold the ſtrug- 
gles of freedom compelling monarchs to declare ſecrets better preſerved 
with dignified ſilence, Diſtant muſt be that period, in which a Ruſſian 
ave begins even to form an idea of freedom; and Catharine herſelf con- 
demus it, as the popes condemned thoſe as heretics who aſſerted the ſolar - 
Iyitem, the antipodes, and other mathematical truths. | | 

The preſent empreſs of Ruſſia, notwithſtanding the very unfavourable 
crcumſtances which attended her taking poſſeſſion of the government of 
that empire, has, from the commencement of her reign, filled herzhigh 
ſtztion with diſtinguifhed reputation aud ability. She has encouraged 
learning and the arts, and endeavoured greatly to extend the commerce 
of her ſubjects, though the extreme deſpotiſm of the Ruſlian govern- 
ment is a great impediment to the progreſs of the arts and ſciences, and 
tothe real proſperity of the empire. i majeſty has, however, 
effected many beneficial and important regulations in the interior police of 
ler vaſt empire, and particularly in the courts of juſtice. One of theſe 
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is the abolition of the uſe of torture; and ſhe has alſo adopted an ex. 
cellent plan for the reformation of priſons. The new code of laws for 
which ſhe hath given ber inſtructions, is yet wanting to give political fe. 
licity to an oppreſſed people. But one of the moſt remarkable tranſac. 
tions of her reign 1s an eſtabliſhment of an armed neutrality, for the 
protection of the commerce of nations not at war, from any attacks or in. 
ſults from belligerent powers. By the code of maritime law, which her 
imperial majeſty has endeavoured to enforce, neutral ſhips are to enjoy a 
free navigation, even from port to port, and on the coaſts of belligerent 
powers; and all effects belonging to the ſubjects of belligerent powers 
are looked upon to be as free, on board ſuch neutral ſhips, excepting only 
ſuch goods as are expreſsly ſtipulated contraband in her treaty of com. 
merce with Great Britain. It was in 1780 that her imperial majeſty in. 
vited the powers not at war to accede to this armed neutrality, Thoſe 
who engaged in it were to make a common cauſe of it at ſea, againſt an 
of the belligerent powers who ſhould violate, with reſpect to neutral na. 
tions, theſe principles of maritime law. The armed neutrality was 
acceded to, the ſame year, by the kings of Sweden and Denmark, and 
by the States-General. 

Catharine II. empreſs of all the Ruſhas, princefs of Anhalt-Zerbſt, was 
born May 2d, 1729, and aſcended the throne July gth, 1762, upon the 
depoſition and death of her huſband. She was married to that prince whilſt 
duke of Holſtein Gottorp, Sept. 1ſt, 1745, by whom ſhe has iſſue Paul 
Petrowitz, great-duke of Ruſſia, born Oct. 1ſt, 1754, who has been twice 
1 and b his preſent ducheſs, the princeſs of Wirtemberg, has 
iſſue: 

Alexander, born Dec. 23, 1777. 
Conſtantine, born May 8, 1779. 
Alexander Powlowna, born in Aug. 1783. 
Helena, born Dec. 24, 1784. 

A princets, born in March, 1786. 

Another princeſs, born in May, 1788. 
Another princeſs, born in 1792. 
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Shall, according to the general plan J have laid down, treat of the 
1 iſlands belonging to Scotland, before I proceed to the deſcription of 
that ancient kingdom; and, to avoid prolixity, I ſhall comprehend under 


one head thoſe of Shetland, Orkney, and the Hebrides, or Weſtern Iſles. 


S1tTUATION AND EXTENT.] The iflands of Shetland lie north-eaſt of 
the Orcades, or Orkney-iſlands, between 60 and 61 degrees of north lati- 
tude, and form part of the ſhire of Orkney. 

The Orcades lie north of Dungſby-head, between 59 and 60 degrees of 
north latitude ; divided from the continent by a tempeſtuous ſtrait called 
Pentland Frith, 24 miles long, and 12 broad, 

The Hebrides, or Weſtern iſles, are very numerous, and ſome of them 
large; ſituated between 55 and 59 degrees of north latitude. | 

Climate] There is very little difference in the climate of theſe 
iſlands, the air being keen, piercing, and falubrious; ſo that many of 
the natives live to a great age. In the Shetland and Orkney iſlands they 
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mer months, they have frequent communications, both for buſineſs and 
curioſity, with each other, and with the continent; the reſt of the year, | 
however, they are almoſt inacceſſible, through fogs, darkneſs, and ſtorms. i 
It is a certain fact, that a Scotch fiſherman was impriſoned in May, for . 
publiſhing the account of the prince and nt of Orange being raiſed 
to the throne of England the preceding November; and he would pro- 
bably have been hanged, had not the news been confirmed by the arrival 
of a ſhip. | 

Cos ISLANDS MD TOWNS.) The largeſt of the Shetland iſlands, 
which are forty-fix in number (though many of them are uninhabited), 
is Mainland, which is 60 miles in length, and 20 in breadth, Its prin- 
cipal town is Larwick, which contains 3oo families; the whole number 
of families in the iſland not exceeding 500. Skalloway is another town, 410 
where the remains of a caſtle are till to be ſeen, and it is the ſeat of a 14 
preſbytery. On this iſland the Dutch begin to fiſh for herrings at Mid- 1. 
jummer, and their fiſhing-ſeaſon laſts fix months. KA 

The largeſt of the Orkney iflands, which are about thirty in number 
(though ſeveral of them are unpeopled), is called Pomona. Its length is 
33 miles, and its breadth, in ſome places, nine, It contains nine pariſh 
churches, and four excellent harbours. | 

The Ifle of Mull, in the Hebrides, is twenty-four miles long, and in 
ſome places almoſt as broad. It contains twopariſhes, and a'caltle, called 
Duart, which is the chief place in the iſland. The other principal 
weſtern iflands are Lewis, or Harries (for they both form but one iſland), 
which belongs to the ſhire of Roſs, and 1s 100 miles in length, and 13 
or 14 in breadth; its chief town is Storaway. Sky, belonging to the 
ſhire of Inverneſs, is 40 miles long, and, in ſome places, zo broad; fruit- 
ful and well peopled. Bute, which is about ten miles long, and three 
or four broad, is famous for containing the caſile of Rothſay, which 
gave the title of duke to the eldeſt ſons of the kings of Scotland, as it 
now does to the prince of Wales. Rothſay is likewiſe a royal burgh\ 
and the iſlands of Bute and Arran form the ſhire of Bate. The iſles of 
lla and Jura, are part of Argyleſhire, and contain together about 370 
iquare miles, but they have no towns worthy notice. North Uiſt con- 
tains an excellent harbour, called Lochmaddy, famous for herring-fiſh- 
ing, I ſhall omit the mention of many other of the Hebrides iſlands, 
ich are at preſent of ſmall importance, either to the public or the pro- 
= tors; though probably, they may in future times be of great conſe- 
_ 4qiecncc to both, by the very improveable fiſheries upon their coaſts, I can- 
not, however, avoid mentioning the famous iſle of Iona, once the ſeat 
and ſanctuary of weſtern learning, and the burying-place of many kings 
ot Scotland, Ireland, and Norway. It is ſtill famous for its reliques of 
ſanctimonious antiquity, as ſhall be hereafter mentioned. Some authors 
have been at great pains to deſcribe the ifland of St. Kilda, or Hirt, for 
no other reaſon, that I can diſcover, but becauſe it is the remoteſt of all 
the north-weſt iſlands, and very difficult of accefs; for it does not contain 
above thirty-five families, all of which are proteſtant,, and know yery 
little of the value of money. : 
. INHABITANTS, CUSTOMS, POPULA- It is not to be imagined, that 
_ 7x, LaxNGUAGE, AND 8 the inhabitants of the iſlands 
belonging to Scotland can be ſo minutely deſcribed here, as they have 
been by ſome other authors, not ſo much on account of their importance, 
as their curioſity. Thoſe of Shetland and Orkney were former:y ſub- 
ject to the Normans, who conquered them in 1099, a few years after they 
landed n England under William called the Conqueror. In the year 1263 
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they were in poſſeſſion of Magnus of Norway, who ſold them to Alex. 
ander king of Scots, and he gave them as fiefs to a nobleman of the name 
of Speire. After this, they were claimed by, and became ſubject to the 
crown of Denmark. Chriſtian I. in the reign of James III. conveyeq 
them in property to the crown of Scotland, as a marriage portion with 
his daughter, Margaret, and all future pretenſions were entirely cedeg 
on the marriage of James VI. of Scotland with Anne of Denmark, 
The iſles of Shetland and Orkney form a ſtewartry, or ſhire, which ſendz 
a member to parliament. At preſent the people in general differ little 
from the Lowlanders of Scotland; only, perhaps they are more honeſt and 
religious, Men of fortune there have improved their eſtates wonderfully 
of late years; and have introduced into their families many elegancie; 
and luxuries. They build their dwelling and other houſes in a modern 
taſte : and are remarkable for the fineneſs of their linen. As to the com. 
mon people, they live upon butter, cheeſe, fiſh, ſea and land fowl (of 
which they have great plenty), particularly geeſe; and their chief drink 
is whey, which they have the art to ferment, ſo as to give it a vinous qua- 
lity. In ſome of the northern iſlands, the Norwegian, which 1s called 
the Norſe language, is ſtill ſpoken. Their vaſt intercoarſe with the 
Dutch, during the fiſhing ſeaſon, renders that language common in the 
Shetland and Orkney iflands. The people there are as expert as the 
Norwegians, already deſcribed, in ſeizing the neſts of fea fowls, who 
build in the moſt frightful precipices and rocks. The people's temper. 
ance preſerves them from any diſeaſes known to luxury. They cure 
the ſcurvy and the jaundice, to which they are ſubject, with the powder 
of ſnail-ſhells and ſcurvy-graſs, of which they have plenty. Their re. 
ligion is proteſtant, and according to the diſcipline of the church of 
Scotland; and their civil inftitutions are much the ſame with thoſe of 
the country to which they belong. | 
Nothing certain can be mentioned, as to the population of theſe three 
diviſions of iflands, We have the moſt undoubted evidences of hiſtory, 
that about 400 years ago, they were much more populous than they are 
now : for the Hebrides themſelves were known often to ſend 10,090 


fighting men into the field, without prejudice to their agriculture, At. 


preſent their numbers are ſaid not to exceed 48,000. The people of the 
Hebrides are clothed and live like the Scotch Highlanders, who ſhall 
hereafter be deſcribed. They are ſimilar in perſons, conſtitutions, cui. 
toms, and prejudices; but with this difference, that the more poliſhed 
manners of the Lowlanders are every day gaining ground in the High- 
lands. Perhaps the deſcendants of the ancient Caledonians, in a few 
years, will be diſcernible only in the Hebrides. - KEE: 

Thoſe iſlands alone retain the ancient uſages of the Celts, as deſcribed 
by the oldeſt and beſt authors; but with a ſtrong tincture of the feudal 
conſtitution. Their ſhanachies or ſtory-tellers ſupply the place of the an- 
cient bards, ſo famaus in hiſtory; and are the hiſtorians, or rather genea- 
logiſts, as well as poets of the nation and family. The chief is likewiſe 
attended, when he appears abroad, with his muſician, who is generally 
a bagpiper, and dreſſed in the manner, but, as it is ſaid, more ſumptu- 
ouſly than the Engliſh minſtrels of former times*. Notwithſtanding the 
contempt into which that mukic is fallen, it is almoſt incredible with what 
care and attention it was cultivated among theſe iſlanders fo late as the 
beginning of the preſent century. They had regular colfeges and pro- 
feſſors, and the ſtudents took degrees according to their proficiency. Many 


* See Percy's Reliques of Ancicnt Engliſh Poctry, in 3 vols. 
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of the Celtic rites, ſome of which were too barbarous to be retained, or 
even mentioned, are now aboliſhed. The inhabitants, however, {till pre- 
ſerve the moſt profound reſpect and affection for their ſeveral chieftains, 
notwithſtanding all the pains that have been taken by the Britiſh legitla- 
ture to break thoſe connexions which experience has ihewn to be ſo dan- 
erous to government. The common people are but little better lodged 
than the Norwegians and Laplanders already deſcribed; though they 
certainly fare better, for they have oatmeal, plenty of iſh and fowl, cheeſe, 
butter-milk, and whey ; and alſo mutton, beef, goat, kid, and veniſon. 
They indulge themſelves, like their forefathers, in a romantic poetical 
turn, which is an enemy to induſtry, and indeed to domettic and per- 
ſonal cleanlineſs. The agility of both ſexes in the exerciſes of the field, 
and in dancing to their favourite muſic, is remarkable. 

The reader would not pardon an author, who, in treating of this ſub- 

;e&, ſhould omit that remarkable mantology, or gift of prophecy, which 
diſtinguiſhes the inhabitants of the Hebrides under the name of /econd 
felt. It would be equally abſurd to attempt to diſprove the reality of 
the inſtances of this kind that have been brought by reputable authors, as 
to admit all that has been ſaid upon the ſubject, The adepts of the ſe- 
cond fight pretend that they have certain revelations, or rather preſenta- 
tions, either really or typically, which ſwim before their eyes, of certain 
events that are to happen in the compaſs of 24 or 48 hours. I do not, 
however, from the beſt information, obferve that any two of thoſe adepts 
agree as to the manner and forms of thoſe revelations, or that they have 
any fixed method for interpreting their typical appearaiices. The truth 
ſeems to be, that thoſe iſlanders, by indulging. themſelves in lazy habits, 
acquire viſionary ideas, and overheat their imaginations, till they are pre- 
ſented with thoſe phantaſms, which they miſtake for fatidical or prophe- 
tic manifeſtations. They inſtantly begin to propheſy ; and it would be 
abſiird to ſuppoſe, that ainidit many thou fand of predictions, ſome did 
not happen to be fulfilled ; and theſe being well afteſted, gave a ſanction 
to the whole. | 
Many learned men have been of opinion, that the Hebrides being the 
moſt weſterly iſlands where the Celts ſettled, their language muſt remain 
there in its greateſt purity. This opinion, though very plauſible, has 
failed in experience. Many Celtic words, it is true, as well as cuttoms, 
are there found; but the vait intercourſe which the Hebrides had with 
the Danes, the Norwegians, and other northern people, whoſe language 
15 mixed with Sclavonian and Teutonic, which laſt has no affinity with 
tne Celtic, has rendered their language a compound; fo that it approaches 
in no degre? to the purity of the Celtic, commonly called Erie, which 
was ipoken by their neighbours in Lochaber and the oppoſite coaits of 
Scotland, the undoubted defcendants of the Celts, among whom their 
language remains more unmixed. ; | 

The religion proſeſſed in the Hebrides is chiefly preſbyterian, as eſta- 
blithed in the church of Scotland, but popery and ignorance ſtill prevail 
among ſome of the iflanders, whilſt ſuperſtitious practices and cuttoms. 
ſeem to be almoſt grafted in their nature. 3 

Sort, MINES, AND Ganges. Though it is not in the power of 
natural philoſophy to account for the reaſon, yet it is certain that the 
101}, both of the northern and weſtern iſlands belonging to Scotland, has 
ſutfe red an amazing alteration, It is evident to the eye- ght, that many 
of theſe iſlands have heen the habitations of the Druids, whote temples 


are ſtill viſible in moſt ot them; and thoſe temples were ſurrounded by. 


groves, though little or no timber now grows in the neight ourhood. The 
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ſnags of former trees however are diſcernible, as are many veſtiges of 
grandeur, even ſince the admiſſion of the Chriſtian religion; which prove 
the decreaſe of the riches, power and population of the inhabitants, 
Experience daily ſhews, that if the ſoil of the northern or weſtern iſlands 
til! of late were barren, cold, ang uncomfortable, it was owing to their 
want of culture; for ſuch ſpots of them as are now cultivated, produce 
corn, vegetables, and garden-ſtuit, more than ſufficient for the inhabit. 
ants ; and even fruit-trees are now brought to maturity. Tin, lead, and 
filver mines; marle, ſlate, free-ſtone, and even quarries of marble, haye 
been found upon theſe iſlands. They are not deſtitute of fine freſh water, 
nor of lakes and rivulets that abound with excellent trout. At the ſame 
time it muſt be owned, that the preſent face of the ſoil is bare, and un- 
ornamented with trees, excepting a few that are reared in gardens, 

TRADE AND MANUFACTU cas] Theſe are all in their gh in thoſe 
iſlands. The reader can eaſily ſuppoſe, that their ſtaple commodities 
conſiſt of fiſh, eſpecially herrings, which are the beſt in the world, and, 
when properly cured, are equal even to thoſe of the Dutch. They carry 
on likewiſc a conſiderable trade in down and feathers; and their theep 
afford them wool, which they manufacture into coarſe cloths; and even 
the linen manufactures make no ſmall progreſs in theſe iſlknds. They 
carry their black cattle alive ta the adjacent parts of Scotland, where 
they are diſpoſed of in ſale or barter; as are large ouantities of their 
mutton, which they ſalt i'iFthe hide, Upon the hole, application and 
induſtry, with ſame portion of public encovragement, are only wanting 
to render theſe Hands at once ornamental and beneficial to the mother 
country, as weil as to their inhabitants. Sb. 

BtEasTs, BIRDS, AND F1zHEs ] Little can be ſaid on this head, that 
is peculiar to theſe lands. In the countries already deſcribed, mention 
has been made of moſt of the birds and iiſhes that have been diſcovered 
here; only it is thought that they contzin a ſnecies of falcon or hawk, of 
a more noble and docile nature than any that ure to be found elſewhere. 
The Sletland iſles are famous for a ima breed of horſes, which are in- 
credibly active, ſtrong, and hardy, and frequently ſeen in the ſtrects of 
London, yoked to the ſplendid carriages of the curious and wealthy, 
The coſts of thoſe iſlands, tiil within theſe twenty years, ſeemed, how- 
ever, to have been created, not for the inhabitants, but for ſtrangers. 
The latter furniſh the former with wines, ſtrong liquors, ſpice, and luxu- 
ries of all kinds, for their native commodities, at the gain ct above 100 per 
cent. But it is to be hoped that this pernicious traffic now draws to an 
end. Three thouſand buſſes have been known to be employed in ons 
year by the Dutch in the herring fiſhery, beſides thoſe fitted out by the 
Hamburghers, Bremeners, and other northern parts. 

Rarities AND CurlosITIES, ? Theſe iflands exbibit many preg- 

ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL, {\ nant proofs, in their churches, the 
veſtiges of old torts, and -viher buildings, both ſacred and civil, of what 
hath been already obſerved, that they were formerly more populous than 
they are now. The uſe and conſtruction of ſome of thoſe works are not 
eaſily accounted for at pieſent. In a gl>omy valley belonging to Hoy, 
one of the weſtern iflands, is a kind of hermitage, cut out of a ſtone 
called a dwarf ſtone, 36 feet long, 18 broad, and nine thick; in which 
is a ſquare hole, about two feet high for an entrance, with a ſtone of the 
ſ:me ſize for a door. Within this entrance is the reſemblance of a bed, 
with a pillow cut out of the ſtone, big enough for two men to lie on: at 
the other end is a couch, and in the middle a hearth, with a hole cut out 


above for a clumney. It would be endleſs to recount the various Veli, 
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of the Druidical temples remaining in theſe iſlands, ſome of which have 
required prodigious labour, and are ſtupendous erections, of the ſame 
nature as the famous Stonehenge, near — others ſeem to be 


memorials of particular perſons, or actions, conſiſtiug of one large ſtone 


ſtanding upright ; ſome of them have been ſculptured, and others have 
ſerved as ſepulchres, and are compoſed of ſtones cemented together. 
Barrows, as they are called in England, are frequent in theſe iflands ; and 
the monuments of Daniſh and Norwegian fortifications might long em- 
ploy an able antiquary to deſcribe, ; The gigantic bones, found in many 
burial places here, give room to believe, that the former inhabitants were 
of larger ſize than the preſent. It is likewiſe probable, from ſome an- 
cient remains, particularly catacombs, and nine filver fibulæ or claſps, 
found at Stennis, one of the Orkneys, that the Romans were well ac- 
quainted with theſe parts. : ; 

The cathedral of Kirkwall, the capital of the Orkney, is a fine Gothic 
building, dedicated to St. Magnus, but now converted into a pariſh 
church. Its roof is ſupported by 14 pillars on each fide, and its ſteeple, 
in which is a good ring of bells, by four large pillars. The three gates 
of ihe chure are chequered with red and waite poliſhed ſtone, emboſſed 
and elegantly flowered. 

The Hebrides are itil] more diſtinguiſhed than the Orkney or Shetland 
iſles for their remairs of antiquity; and it would far exceed the bounds 
allotted to this head, were we even to mention every noted monument 
ſound upon them, dedicated to civil, religious, or warlike purpoſes; 
We cannot, however, avoid taking particular notice of the celebrated 
ile of Iona, called St. Columb-Ekiil. Not to enter into the hiſtory or 
origin of the religious erections upon this uland, it is ſufficient to ſay, 
that it ſeems to have ſerved as a ſanctuary for St. Coiumba, and other 
holy men of learning, while Ireland, England, and Scotland, were de- 
ſolated by barbariſm. It appears that the northern pagans often landed 
here, and paid no regard to the ſanctity of the place. The church of 
St. Mary, which is built in the form of a cathedral, is a baautiful fabric. 
It contains the bodies of ſome Scotch, Iriſh, and Norwegian kings, 
with ſome Gaelic infcriptions. The tomb of Columba, who lies bu- 
ried here, is uniaſcribed. The ſteeple is large, the cupola 21 feet ſquare, 
the doors aud windows are curiouſly carved, and the altar is of the 
tineſt marble. Innumerable are the inſcriptions of ancient cuſtoms 
and ceremonies that are diſcernible upon this ifland ; and which give 
countenance to the well-known obſervation, that when learning was 
nearly extinct on the continent of Europe, it found a refuge in Scotland, 
or rather in theſe iſlands, | 

The iſlands belonging to Scotland contain likewiſe ſome natural curi- 


oſities peculiar to themſelves: the phaſeoli, or Molucca beans, have 


been found in the Orkneys, driven, as ſuppoſed, from the Weſt Indies, 
by the weſterly winds, which often force aſhore many curious ſhells 


and marine productions, highly eſteemed by naturaliſts. In the pariſh 


of Harn, a large piece of ſtag's horn was found very deep in the earth, 
by the inhabitants who were digging for marle ; and certain bituminous 
eitluvia produce ſurpriſing phænomena, which the natives believe to be 
ſupernatural. Me e _ 


- 


But ſome of the moſt aſtoniſhing appearances in nature have remained 


nndeſcribed, and, tiil lately, unobſerved even by the natives of theſe 
wands, Adifcovery reſerved for the inquiſitive genius of Mr. Banks, 
now fir Joſeph Banks, who, in relating his voyage through the Hebrides, 
anno 1772, ſays, „We were no ſooner arrived, than we were ſtruck 
w.ta a ſcene of magnificence which exceeded our expectations, though 
| age founded, 
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founded, as we thought, upon i.e moſt ſanguine foundations: the whos 
of that end of the ifland (viz. Staffa, a mile in length, and half a mil 
in breadth) ſupported by ranges of natural pillars, moſtly above fifty feet 
high, ſtanding in natural colonnades, according as the bays or points 
of land formed themſelves: upon a firm baſis of ſolid unformed rock 
above theſe, the ſtratum which reaches to the ſoil or ſurface of the iſſand 
varied in thickneſs as the iſland itfelf formed into hills or vallies; each 
hill, which hung over the columns below, forming an ample pediment; 
ſome of theſe, above ſixty feet in thickneſs from the haſe to the point, 
formed, by the floping of the hill on each fide, almoſt” in the ſhape of 
thoĩe uſed in architecture. | 3» | 

“% Compared to this, what are the cathedrals or palaces built by men? 
mere models or playthings. Imitations as diminutive, as his works will 
always be, when compared to thoſe of nature. Where'is now the boaſt of 
the archite&t? regularity, the only part in which he fancied himſelf to 
exceed his miſtreſs, Nature, is here found in her poſſeſſion; and here it 
has been for ages undeſcribed. - Proceeding farther to the N. W. you meet 
with the higheſt ranges of pillars, the magnificent appearance of which is 
paſt all deſcription: here they are bare to their very baſes, and the ſtratum 
below them 1s alſo viſible.““ Mr. Banks particulariſes fundry other ap- 
pearances in this and a neighbouring iſland, which is wholly compoſed of 
Pillars without any ftratum. In ſome parts of Staffa, initead of being 
placed upright, the pillars were obferved to lic on their ſides, each forming 
a ſegment of a circle ; but the moſt ſtriking object in this field of ſcenery 
is Fingal's Cave, which Mr. Banks deſcribes in the following man. 
ner: “ With our minds full of ſuch reflections, we procceded along 
the ſhore, treading upon another Giants Cauſetvay, every ſtone being 
regularly formed into a certain number of tides and angles; till, in a 
ſhort time, we arrived at the mouth of a cave, the moſt magnificent, I ſup. 
poſe, that has ever been deſcribed by travellers*. The mind can hardly 
form an idea more magnificent than ſuch a ſpace, ſupported on each 
ſide by ranges of columns, and roofed by the bottom of thofe which 
have been broken off in order to form it; between the angles of which, 
a yellow ſtalagmitic matter has exuded, which ſerves to define the angles 
preciſely, and at the fame time vary the colour, with a great deal of 
elegance; and to render it ſtill more agreeable, the whole is lighted from 
without ; ſo that the fartheſt extremity is very plainly ſeen from without; 
and the air within being agitated by the flux and reflux of the tide, is 
perſectly dry and wholeſome, free entirely from the damp of vapours with 
which natural caverns in general abound.” 

Mr. Pennant, who alſo made a voyage to theſe iſlands in the ſame year, 
had a glance of Staffa, in his paſſage from Jona to Mull. but was pre- 
ven:ed by ſtormy weather from approaching it. On the weſt,” ſays 


* The dimenſions of the cave are thus given by Mr, Banks: — Feet. 
Length of the cave from the arch without — — 371 
From the pitch of the arch — — — 250 
Breadth of ditto at the mouth — — — 83 
At the ſurther end — — — — . 
Height of the arch at the mouth — — — 117 
At the end — vie MEER pe NEON 70 
Height of an outſide pillar — — | — 39 
Of one at the N. W. corner — — — 54 
Depch of water at the mouth — — — 18 


At che bottom — | — — — N 9 


f 
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he, c appears the beautiful groupe of the Treaſhuniſh iſles, Neareſt lies 
Staffa, a new Giants“ Cauſeway, riſing amidſt the waves, but with co- 
jumns of double the height of that in Ireland; gloſſy and reſplendent, 
from the beams of the eaſtern\ſun.” And in the ifle of Sky, a conſiderable 
wav northward, he reſumes the ſubjet; + We had in view a fine 
ſeries of genuine baſaltic columns, reſembling the Giants' Cauſeway ; 
the pillars were above twenty feet high, conſiſting of four, five, and fix 
angles, but moſily of five. At a ſmall diſtance from theſe, on the flope of 
a hill, is a tract of ſome roods entirely formed of the tops of ſeveral 
ſeries of columns, even and cloſe ſet, forming a reticulated ſurface of 
amazins beauty and curioſity. This is the moſt northern. baſaltes I am 
acquainted with; the laſt of four in the Britiſh dominions, all running 
from ſouth to north, nearly in a meridian : the Giants Cauſeway appears 
firſt; Staffa, &c. ſucceeds; the rock Humbla about twenty leagues 
farther, and finally, thoſe columns of Sky : the depth of the ocean, in 
all probability, conceals the vaſt links of this chain.” 
LEARNING, LEARNED MEN, AND HISTORY, See Scotland, 


E COT LAN =D: 


EXTENT AND SITUATION. 


Miles. Degrees. 
Length 300 £4 and 59 North latitude, 
Breadth 124 between f 1 and 6 Welt longitude, 


N HE Celtæ or Gauls are ſuppoſed to have been the 
Name. ] nag g i 2 * | 

original inhabitants of this kingdom. The Scots, a 
Scythian, tribe, invaded it about the beginning of the fourth century, 
and having conquered the Picts, the territories of both were called Scot- 
land; and that the word Scot is no other than a corruption of Scuyth, or 
>cythian, being originally from that immenſe country, called Scythia by 
the ancients. It is termed, by the Italians, Scotia; by the Spaniards, 
Eſcotia; by the French, Ecofle; and Scotland by the Scots, Germans, and 
Engliſh. 

BouxDARIES.] Scotland, which contains an area of 27,794 ſquare 
miles, is bounded on the ſouth by England; and on the north, eaſt, and 
welt, by the Deucaledonian, German, and Iriſh ſeas, or more properly, the 
Atiantic ocean, 
 Divistoxs AND sUBDIVISIORs, ] Scotland is divided into the coun- 
ties ſouth of the Frith of Forth, the capital of which, and of all the 
kingdom, is Edinburgh; and thoſe to the north of the ſame river, where 
the chief town is Aberdeen. This was the ancient national diviſion ; but 
ſome modern writers, with leſs geographical accuracy, have divided it 
into Highlands and Lowlands, on account of the different habits, manners, 
and cuſtoms of the inhabitants of each. | 

Eighteen counti:s, or ſhires, are allotted to the ſouthern diviſion, 
and fifteen to the northern; and thoſe counties are ſubdivided into ſheriff- 
doms, ſtewartries, and bailiwicks, according to the ancient tenures and 
privileges of the landholders. 

8 Shires. 
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Shires. Sheriffdoms and other Chief Towns. 
| ſubdiviſions. 


6 | Edinburgh, W. lon. 3 
1. Edinburgh (429*) 4 Mid Lothian — N. lat. \ Muſt. 


burgh Leith, and 
2. Haddington (121) 4 Eaft Lothian Dunbar, Haddington, 


Dal eith, 
2. Merſe, anciently { The Merches, and 
Berwick + (114) Lauderdale — 


Tiviotdale, Lidſdal 
4. Roxborough (165) Eſkdale and Euſdale 


F. Selkirk (19) Ettrick Foreſt _ 
6. Peebles (42) Tweedale — 


7. Lanerk (388) ö Clydeſdale — N 


8. Dumfries (188) Nithſdale, Annandale 


and North Berwick 
Dunſe, and Lauder, 
Jedburgh, Kelſo, and 


elroſs. 

Selkirk. 

Peebles. 

Glaſgow, W. lon. 4. f. 
N. lat. 55.52. IIa. 
milton, Lanerk, and 
Rutherglen. 

Dumfries, Annan. 

Wigtown, Stranraer, 
and Whitehorn. 

Kircudbright. 


| 
= Kilmarnock, Ir. 
| 
4 
| 


9. Wigtown (190) 5 Galloway, Weſt part þ 


10. Kircudbright (100 Galloway, Eaſt part 


Kyle, Carrick, and 


3 win, May bole, Stew. 


arton and Saltcots. 
Dumbarton. 
Rothſay. 
Wick, N. lat. 58.40. 
and Thurſo. 
Renfrew, Paiſley, 
Greenock, & Port- 
Glaſgow. 
Stirling and Falkirk, 
Linlithgow, Burrough- 
a: 3» 


11. Air (280) 


12. Dumbarton (66) Lenox 


13. Bute (34) and Bute, ls Caith 
14. Caithneſs: (105) neſs 


| 
e 
Tee 
if. Renfren | (196) 2 = 
ſatan = } 
5 


16. Stirling (76) Stirling 


17. Linlithgow ($0) Weſt Lothian 
Ar 718 Cowal, Knap- 
ale, Kintire, and 


Lorn, with part of 
the Weſtern Ines, 3 Dunſtaff. 


18. Argyle (314) 4 articularly If nage, Killonmer, 
| | ; y Lita, J 
2 8 714 an Mull, Wiſt, Te- : | and Cambeltown. 
..- Col, and Liſ- 

more 


Perth, Athol, C = 


Perth, Scone, Dum- 
blane, Blair, and 
Dunkeld. 


Broadalbin, Mon- 
teith, Strathern, 
Stormont, Clen- 
ſhield,and Raynock 


19. Perth (570) 


A 


* The nnmbers ſhew the proportion of militia as propoſed to be raiſed in each 
ſhire, when that ſcheme was laid before parhament in 1775. 

+ Berwick: on the north fide of the Tweed, belonged formerly to Scotland, and 
ave name: to a county in that kingdom; but it is now formed into a town and county 
of iifelf, in a political ſ-aſe diſtinct from England and Scothud, having its own 


ti vileges. 
3 , v 20, Kincar- 


Sheriffdoms and other 


1 
15 Subdiviſions. 


20. Kincardin (109) 


21. Aberdeen (551) 


Aird, 2 Sky, 
Harris, Badenoch, 


(282) Lochaber and 


22. Inverneſs 
| Glenmoriſon 

23. Nairne (27) and { Weſtern part of Mur- 

24. Cromartie (24) ray and Cromartie 


25. Fife „ 
26. Forfar ( 326) 
Boyne, Euzy, Bal- 
27. Bamff (182) * Strathawin, 


veny, 
and part of Buchan 
28. Sutherland (100) * 8 Su- 


29. Clacmannan (31) 


and 
30. Kinrgſs (23) 


Fiſe part — 

Eaſter and Weſter Roſs, 
Iſles of Lewis Loch- 
broom, Lochcarren 
Ardmeanach, Red- 
caſtle, Ferrintoſh, 
Strathpeffer, and 


Ferrindonald 


31. Roſs (201) 


32, Elgin (145) 


33. Or kney ( 18 3) 0 _ 
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Merns — — 
Mar, Buchan, Garioch 
and Strathbogie 
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Chief Towns. 


Bervie, Stonhive and 

_ Kincardin, 

Old Aberdeen, W. lon. 
1.40, N. lat. $7.22. 
New Aberdeen, Fra- 
ſeriburgh, Peterhead, 

12 Strathbogie, 

nverary, and Old 

Meldrum. 


Inverneſs, Inverlochy, 
Fort Auguſtus, Boileau. 


Nairne, Cromartie. 


St. Andrews, Cowper 
Falkland, Kirkaldy, 
Innerkythen, Ely, 
Burnt Iſland, Dum- 
fermline, Dyſart, An- 


Culroſs, Clacmannan, 
Alloa, and Kinroſs. 


ſtrutherandAberdour 


Montroſe, Forfar, 
Forfar, Angus — Dundee, Arbroth, 


and Brechin. 


Bamff and Cullen. 


Strathy and Dornoch. 


Taine, Dingwall, For- 
troſe, Roſemarkie, 
and New Kelſo. 


Elgin and Forres. _ 

Kirkwall, W.lon, 3. N. 
lat. 59.45. 

Skalloway, near the 

Meridian of London 
N. lat. 61. 


In all thirty-three ſhires, which chooſe thirty repreſentatives to fit in the 
parliament of Great Britain; Bute and Caithneſs chooſing alternately, as 


do Nairne and Cromartie, and Clacmannan and Kinroſs, 


The 
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The royal Boroughs which chooſe repreſentatives, are, 


Edinburgh — 1Innerkythen, Dumfermlin, 
1 Kren 8 1 Culroſs, mdf 
ingwall, and Tayne tirling — 
F ono e, Inverneſs, Nairne and n rene Rutherglen, | 
orres _ _ | an umbarton — [ 
Elgin, Qullen, Bamff, Inverary, Haddington, Dunbar, NorthBer- 
1 ee f = 5 | wick, Lauder, and Jedburgh ( 
a aa acts ß - In] 
2 f by i 
i Dundee, Cow per, } Dumfries, Sanquehar, Annan, 
and St Andrews — | Lochmabanand Kircudbright 
Crail, Kilrenny, Anſtruther Eaſt } „ Wigtown, New Galloway : 


and Weſt, and Pittenweem 
Dyſert, Kirkaldy, Kinghorne, 
and Burnt Iſland — i 


Stranraer, and Whitehorn 
1 Air, Irwin, Rothſay, Cambel- 
town, and Inverary — 


CLIMATE, SOIT, AIR, AND WATER. ] In the northern parts, day. 
light, at midſummer, laſts 18 hours and 5 minutes; and the day and 
night in winter are in the ſame proportion. The air of Scotland is more 
temperate than could be expected in fo northerly a climate. This ariſes 
partly from the variety of its hills, vallies, rivers, and lakes; but till 
more, as in England, from the vicinity of the ſea, which affords thoſe 
warm breezes, that not only ſoften the natural keenneſs of the air, but by 
N it in perpetual agitation, render it pure and healthful, and prevent 
thoſe epidemic diſtempers that prevail in many other countries. In 
the neighbourhood of ſome high mountains, however, which are generally 
covered with ſnow, the air is keen and piercing for about nine months in 
the year. i he ſoil in general is not ſo fertile as that of England; and in 
many places leſs fitted for agriculture than for paſture. At the ſame tine, 
there are particular plains and vallies of the moſt luxuriant fertility, 
The finer particles of earth, inceſſantly waſhed down from the mountains, 
and pepoſited in theſe vallies, afford them a vegetative nouriſhment, which 
is capable of carrying the ſtrongeſt plants into perfection; though 
experience has proved, that many vegetables and hortulane productions 
do not come ſo ſoon to maturity in this country as in England, There 
is, indeed, a great variety of ſoils in Scotland, the face of which is agree- 
ably diverſified bya charming intermixture of natural objects. The vaſt 
inequalities of the ground, if unfavourable to the labours of the huſband- 
man, are particularly pleaſing to a traveller, and afford thoſe delightful. 
ſituations for country houſes, of which many of the Scottiſh nobility and 
gentry have ſo judicioufly availed themſelves. It is their ſituation, more 
than any expenſive magnificence, that occaſions the ſeats of the dukes of 
Argyle and Athol, of lord Hopton, and many others, to fix the attention 
of every traveller. The water in Scotland, as every where elſe, depends 
on the qualities of the foil through which it paſſes. Water Fug e 
through a heavy ſoil is turbid and noxious, but, filtrating through ſand or 
gravel, it is clear, light, and ſalutary to the ſtomach. This laſt is in 


ſouthern climates, in proportion as the land is worſe. 


MovxTaixs.] The principal mountains in Scotland are the Grampian 


hills, which run from eaſt to weſt, hom near Aberdeen to Cowal in 
Argyleſhire, almoſt the whole hrendtho! the kingdom. Another chain of 
mountains, called the Pentland-hilis, runs through Lothian and joins thoſe 
of Tweedale. A third, called Lammer-Muir, riſes near the eaſtern 92 
6 an 


general the caſe in Scotland, where the water 1s better than that of more 
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and runs weſtward through the Merſe. Beſides thoſe continued chains, 
among which we may rec kon the Cheviot or Tiviot Hills, on the borders 
of England, Scotland contains many detached mountains, which, from 
their conical figure, ſometimes go by the celtic word Laws, Many of 
them are tupendouſly high, and of beatitul forms; but too numerous to 
be particulariſed here. 8 : 

Rivers, LAKES, AND FORESTS.] The largeſt river in Stotland is the 
Forth, which riſes in Monteith near Callendar, and pafhng by Stirling, 
after a number of beautiful meanders, diſcharges itſelf near Edinburgh into 
that arm of the German fea, to which it gives the name of Frith of 
Forth, Second to the Forth is the Tay, which iſſues out of Loch Tay, 
in Broadalbin, and running ſouth-eaſt, paſſes the town of Perth, and falls 
into the ſea at Dundee. The Spey, which is called the moſt rapid river in 
Scotland, iflues from a lake of the ſame name in Badenoch, and, run- 
ning from ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt, falls into the ſea near Elgin; as do the 
rivers Dee and Don, which run from welt to eaſt, and diſembogue them- 
ſelves at Aberdeen. The Tweed riſes on the borders of Lanerkſhire, and, 
after many beautiful ſerpentine turnings, diſqharges itſelf into the ſea at 
Berwick, where it ſervesas a boundary between Scotland and England, on 
the eaſtern fide. The Clyde is a large river on the weſt of Scotland, has 
its riſe in Annandale, runs north-weſt through the valley of that name, 
and after paffiag by Lanerk, Hamilton, the city of Glaſgow, Renfrew, 
Dumbarton, and Greenock, falls into the Frith of Clyde, oppoſite to the 
ile of Bnte. Beſides thoſe capital rivers, Scotland contains many of an in- 
ferior fort, well provided with falmon, trout, and other fiſh, which equally 
enrich and beautify the country. Several of thoſe rivers go by the name of 
A, which is the old Celtic name for water. The greateſt improvement 
for inland navigation that has been attempted in that part of Great-Britain, 
was undertaken at a very conſiderable expence, by à ſociety of public- 
priced gentlemen, for joining the Rivers Forth and Clyde together ; by 
which a communication has been opened between the caſt and weſt ſeas, 
to the advantage of the whole kingdom. 

The lakes of Scotland (chere called Locks) are too many to be particular- 
ly deſcribed. Thoſe called Loch Tay, Loch Lomond, Loch-neſfs, Loch- 
Av, and one or two more, preſent us with ſuch pictureſque ſcenes as 
are ſcarcely equalled in Europe, if we except Ireland. Several of theſe 
hes are beautifully fringed with woods, and contain plenty of freſh-water 
hit. The Scotch ſometimes give the name of a loch to an arm of the ſea; 
tor example, Loch Fyn, which is 60 miles long and four broad, and is fa- 
maus for its excellent herrings. The loch of Spinie, near Elgin, is re- 
narkable for its number of ſwans and cygnets, which often darken the air 
with their flights; owrng, as ſome think, to the plant olorina, which grows 
ins waters, with a ſtraight ſtalk and a cluſter of feeds at the top. Near 
Lochnefs is a hill almoſt two miles perpendicular, on the top of which is 
a lake of cold frefh water, about zo fathoms in length, too deep ever yet to 
be !athomed, and which never freezes; whereas, but 17 miles from thence, 
te lake Lochanwyn, or Green Lake, is covered with ice all the year 
round. The ancient province of Lochaber receives that name — 
being the mouth of the lochs, by means of which the ancient Caledonians, 


the genuine defcendants of the Celts, were probably enabled to preſerve 


themſchy es independent on, and unmixed with, the Lowlanders. Beſides 
tc rivers and lochs, and others too numerous to mention, the coaſts of 
Scotlind are in man y parts indented with large, bold, navigable bays 
orarns ot the fea; as the bay of Glenluce and Wigtowu bay; ſometimes 
Wy e,caled Friths, as the Solway Frich; which ſeparates Scotland from 
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England on the weſt; the Frith of Forth, Murray Frith | 
— and Dornoch. | ; 5 ; _ thoſe of 

The face of Scotland, even where it is moſt uninviting, preſents us with 
the moſt incontrovertible evidences of its having formerly abounded with 
timber. The deepeſt moſſes, or moraſſes, contain large logs of wood: 
and their waters being impregnated with turpentine, have a preſerving 
quality, as appears by the human bodies which have been diſcovered in 
thoſe moſſes. The Sylva Caledonia, or Caledonian foreſt, the remains 
of which are now thought to be Etrick wood, in the ſouth of Scotland 
is famous in antiquity for being the retreat of the Caledonian wild boars: 
but ſuch an animal is not now to be ſeen in Scotland. Several woods. 
however, ſtill remain in that country; and many attempts have been 
made for reducing them into charcoal, for the uſe of furnaces and found. 
eries; but lying at a great diſtance from water-carriage, though the work 
ſucceeded perfectly in the execution, they were found impracticable to be 
continued. Fir trees grow in great perfection almoſt ah over Scotland 
and form beautiful e The Scotch oak is excellent in the 
Highlands, where ſome woods reach 20 or 30 miles in length, and four or 
ſi ve in breadth; but, through tlie inconveniency already mentioned, with. 
out being of much emolument to the proprietors. 

Mrrals AND MINERALS.] Though Scotland does not at preſent boaſt 
of its gold mines, yet it is certain that it contains ſuch, or at leaſt that Scot. 
land formerly afforded a conſiderable quantity of that meral for its coinage, 

ames V. and his father contracted with certain Germans for working the 
mines of Crawford-Moor : and it is an undoubted fact, that when James 
V. married the French king's daughter, a number of covered diſhes, filled 
with coins of Scotch gold, were preſented to the gueſts by way of deſert, 
The civil wars and troubles which followed, under his daughter, in the 
minority of his grandſon, drove thoſe foreigners, the chief of whom was 
called Cornelius, from their works, which ſince that time have never been 
reſumed. Some ſmall pieces of gold have been found in thoſe parts 
waſhed down by the floods,, It likewiſe appears by the public records, 
that thoſe beautiful coins, ſtruck by James V. called bonnet-pieces, were 
fabricated of gold found in Scotland, as were other medals of the ſame 
metal. | 

Several landlords in Scotland derive a large profit from their lead- 
mines, which are ſaid to be very rich, and to produce large quantities of ſil. 
ver, but we know of no ſilver mines that are worked at preſent. Some 
copper-mines have been found near Edinburgh; and many parts of Scot- 
land, in the eaſt, weſt, and northern counties, produce excellent coal of 
various kinds, large quantities of which are exported, to the vaſt emolu- 
ment of the public. Lime-ſtone is here in great plenty, as is free-ſtone; 
ſo that the houſes of the better ſort are conſtructed of the moſt beautiful 
materials. The indolence of the inhabitants of many places of Scotland, 
where no coal is found, prevented them from ſupplying that defect by 

lantations of wood: and the peat-moſſes being in many parts, of the 
north eſpecially, almoſt exhauſted, the inhabitants are put to great difficul- 
ties for fael : however, the taſte for plantations of all Kinds, that now pre- 
vails, will ſoon remedy that inconveniency. E 

Lapis lazuli is ſaid to dug up in Lanerkſhire; alum-mines have been 
found in Bamffſhire; cryſtal, variegated pebbles, and other tranſparent 
ſtones, which admit of the fineſt poliſh for ſeals, are found in various parts; 
as are talc, flint, ſea-ſhells, potter's clay, and fuller's earth. The ſtones 
which the country-people call elf-arrow-heads, and to which they aſſign a 


ſupernatural origin and uſe, were probably the flint- heads of arrows m_ 
| | ule 
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« of by the Celcdonians and antient Scots. No country produces 
-reater plenty of iron ore, both in mines and ſtones, than Scotland ; of 
hich the proprietors now begin to talte the ſweets, in their founderies, as 
4: Carron, and other metalline manufactures, 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRQ- 

DUCTIONS, BY SEA AND LAND. j land may be rendered, in many 
Darts, nearly as fruitful as that of England. It is even ſaid, that ſome 
tts of the low countries at preſent exceed in value Engliſh eſtates of the 
(411; extent, becauſe they are ſo far leſs exhauſted and worn out than thoſe 
o! thc ſouthern parts of the ifland ; and agriculture is now perhaps as well 
underſtood, both in theory and practice, among many of the Scotch land- 
lords and farmers, as it is in any part of Europe. 

Such is the mutability of things, and the influence of commerce, that a 
very conſiderable part of the landed ꝓroperty has lately 22 happily 
for the public) fallen into new hands. The merchants of Glaſgow, who 
are the life and ſoul of that part of the kingdom, while they are daily intro- 
ducing new branches of commerce, are no leſs attentive to the progreſs of 
agriculture, by which they do their country in particular, and the whole 
iſland in general, the moſt eſſential ſervice. The active genius of theſe 
people extends even to moors, rocks, and marſhes, which being hitherto 
reckoned uſeleſs, were conſequently neglected, but are now brought to 
produce certain ſpecies of grain or timber, for which the ſoil is beſt 
adapted. 

But the fruits of ſkill and induſtry are chiefly perceivable in the counties 
lying upon the river Forth, called the Lothians, where agriculture is 
thoroughly underſtood, and the farmers, who generally rent from 3 to 
cool. per ann. are well fed, well clothed, and comfortably lodged. The 
reverſe, however, may be obſerved of a very conſiderable part of Scotland, 
which ſtill remains in a ſtate of nature, and where the landlprds, ignorant 
of their real intereſt, refuſe to grant ſuch leaſes as would encourage the 
tenant to improve his own farm, In ſuch places, the huſbandmen barel 
exiſt upon the gleanings of a ſcanty farm, ſeldom exceeding 20 or zol. 
per ann, the cattle are lean and ſmall, the houſes mean — expreſſion, 
and the face of the country exhibits the moſt deplorable marks of poverty 
and oppreſſion. Indeed, from a miſtaken notion of the landed people in 
general, the greateſt part of the kingdom lies naked and expoſed, for want 


of ſuch hedge- rows and planting as adorn the country of England. They 


conſider hedges as uſeleſs and cumberſome, as occupying more room than 
what they call ſtone incloſures, which, except in the Lothians already 
mentioned, are generally no other than low paltry walls, buddled up of 
looſe ſtones, without lime or mortar, which yield a bleak and mean 
appearance, | 

The ſoil in general produces wheat, rye, barley, oats, hemp, flax, 
hay, and paſture, In the ſouthern counties the fineſt garden fruits, par- 
ticularly apricots, nectarines, and peaches, are ſaid to fall little, if at all, 
thort of thoſe in England; and the ſame may be ſaid of the common 
fruits. The uncultivated parts of the Highlands abound in various kinds 
of ſalubrious and pleaſant · taſted berries; though it muſt be owned that 
many extenſive tracts are covered with a ſtrong heath. The ſea - coaſt 
produces the alga-marina, dulſe or duliſh, a moſt wholeſome nutritive 
weed, in great quantities, and other marine plants, which are eaten for 
nouriſhment, or pleaſure. 
The fiſhes on the coaſt of Scotland are much the ſame with thoſe of the 
illands and countries already deſcribed ; but the Scots have improved in 
their fiſheries as much as they have in their manufactures and agriculture ; 

[t 94] __ for 
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It is certain that the ſoil of Scot- - 
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for ſocieties have been formed, which have carried that branch of national 
wealth to a perfection that never was before known in that country; and 
bids fair to emulate the Dutch themſelves in curing, as well as catching 
their fiſh. In former times, the Scots ſeldom ventured to fiſh above 4 
league's diſtance from the land; but they now ply in the deep waters ag 
boldly and ſucceſsfully as any of their neighbours. Their ſalmons, which 


they can ſend more early, when prepared, to the Levant and ſouthern mar. 


kets than the Engliſh and Iriſh can, are of great ſervice to the nation, a; 
the eturns are generally made in ſpecie, or beneficial commodities, 

This country contains few or no kinds, either of wild or domeſtic ani. 
mals, that are not common with their neighbours. The red-deer and the 
roe-buck are found in the Highlands, but their ſleſſi is not comparahle to 
Engliſh veniſon. Hares, ans all other animals for game, are here plenti. 
ful; as are the grouſe and heath-cock, which is a molt delicious bird, a; 
likewiſe are the capperkaily, and the ptarmacan, which is of the pheaſant 
kind ; but theſe birds are ſcarce even in the Highlands, and when diſcover. 
ed, are very ſhy, The numbers of black cattle that cover the hills of 
Scotland towards the Highlands, and ſheep that are fed upon the beautiful 
mountains of Tweedale, and other parts of the {outh, are almoſt incredible, 
and formerly brought large ſums into the country; the black cattle eſpe. 
cially, which, when fattened on the ſouthern paſtures, have been reckoned 
ſuperior to Engliſh beef. It is to be hoped, however, that this trade is now 
on its decline, by the vaſt increaſe ef manufactures, whoſe demand for 
butcher's meat muſt leſſen the exportation of cattle into England. Someare 
of opinion, that a ſufficient ſtock, by proper methods, may be raiſed to 
aupply both 1narkets, to the great emolument of the nation. 


Formerly the kings of Scotland were at infinite pains to mend the breed 


of the Scotch horſes, by importing a larger and more generous kind from 
the continent: but the truth ie, notwithitanding all the care that was tak- 
en, it was found that the climate and ſoil of Scotland was unfavourable 
to that noble animal, for they diminiſhed both in ſize and ſpirit; fo that 


about the time of the union, few horſes, natives. of Scotland, were of 


much value. Greet efforts have been made of late to introduce the 
Engliſh and foreign Weeds, and much pains have been taken for pro- 
viding them with proper food and management, but with what ſucces, 
time alone cah diſcover. 
PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, }) The population of Scotland is ge- 
MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS, 5 nerally fixed at about a million and a 
half of ſouls. This calculation reſts merely upon vague conjectures, as I 
know o no attempt that has been made to ſupport even its probability. It 
we form an eſtimate upon any known principle, the inhabitants of Scotland 
are far more numerous. It is to be regretted that ſome public encourage- 
ment has not been given to bring this matter nearer to a certainty, which 
might be done by the returns of the clergy from their ſeveral pariſhes. The 
only records at preſent that can be appealed to, are thoſe of the army; and, 
by the beſt information, they make the number of ſoldiers {urniſhed by 
Scotland, in the war which began in 1755, to amount to 80,000 men. We 
are, however, to obſerve, that about 60,000 of theſe were raiſed, in the 


iſlands and Highlands, which form by far the leaſt populous part of Scot- | 


land. It belongs, therefore, to political calculation to compute whether 
the population of Scotland does not exceed two millions, as no country in 
the world, exclufive of the army, ſends abroad more of its inhabitants. If 
we conſult the moſt ancient and creditable hiſtories, the population of Scot- 


land, in the thirteenth century, muſt have been exceſſive, as it afforded ſo 
12 | many 
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many thouſands to fall by the ſwords of the Engliſh, without any ſenſible 
decreaſe (ſo far as I can find) of the inhabitants. 

' The people of Scotland are generally raw-boned : and a kind of cha- 
racteriſtical feature, that of high cheek bones, reigns in their faces; they 
are lean, but clean limbed, and can endure incredible fatigues. Their 
adventuring ſpirit was chiefly owiny to their laws of ſucceiſion, which 
inveſted the elder brother, as head of the family, with the inheritance, and 
left but a very ſcanty portion for the other ſons. This obliged the latter 
to ſeek their fortunes abroad, though no people ha more affeftion for 
their native ſoil than the Scots have in general. It ig true, this diſparity 
of fortune among the ſons of one family prevails i England likewiſe; 
but the reſources which younger brothers have in England are numerous, 
compared to thoſe of a country ſo narrow, and ſo little improved, either 
by commerce or agriculture, as Scotland was formerly. Ie 

An intelligent reader may eaſily perceive, that the ridiculous family. 


| pride, which is perhaps not yet entirely extinguiſhed in Scotland, was ow- 


ing to the feudal inſtitutions which prevailed there in all the horrors of 
blood and barbarity. Their family-differences, eſpecially the Highland- 
ers, familiariſed them to blood and flaughter ; and the death.of an enemy, 
however effected, was always a matter of triumph. "Theſe paſſions did 
not live in the breaſts of the common peopie only, for they were autho- 
riſed and cheriſhed by their chieftains, many of whom were men who had 
ſcen the world, were converſant in the courts of Europe, maſters of po- 
lite literature, and amiable in all the duties of civil and focial lite. Their 
kings, excepting ſome of them who were endued with extraorcinary vir- 
tues, were conſidered in little other light than commanders of their army 
in time of war; for in time of peace their civil authority was fo little felt, 
that every clan or family, even in the moſt civiliſed parts of Scotland, 
loaked upon its own chieſtain as its ſoyereign. Theſe ideas were con- 
firmed even by the ls, which gave thoſe petty tyrants a power of life 
and death upon their own eſtates; and they generally executed in four 
and twenty hours after the party was apprehended. The pride which thoſe 
chicftains had of outvying each other in the number of their followers, 
created perpetual animoſities, which teldom.or never ended without blood- 
ſhed; ſo that the common people, whoſe beſt qualification was a blind 
devotion to the will of their maſter, and the aggrandizement of his name, 
lived in a ſtate of continual hoſtzlity. » | | 

The late Archibald, duke of Argyle, was the firſt chieftain we have 
heard of, who had the patriotiſm to attempt to reform his dependents, and 
to baniſh from them thoſe barbarous ideas. His example has beęn follow - 
ed by others; and there can ſcarcely be a doubt, but that a very few years 
will reconcile the Highlanders to all the milder habits of ſociety. 

From what has been ſaid, it app:ars that the ancient modes of living 
among tlie Scotch nobility and gentry, are as far from being applicable 
to the preſent time, as the forms of a Roman ſenate are to that of a popith 
conclave; and no nation, perhaps, ever underwent ſo quick and fo fud- 
den a tranſition of manners. | 

The peaſantry have their peculiarities; their ideas are confined ; but 
no people can form their tempers better than they do to their ſtations, 
PFhey are taught from their infancy to bridle their paſſions, to behave ſuh- 
mifavely to their ſuperiors, and live within the bounds of the moſt rigid 
Gconomy. Hence they ſave their money and their conſtitution | fe 
a * nee they y 1 3, And te 
inſtances of murder, perjury, robbery, and other atrocious vices, occur 
at pretent in Scotland. They ſeldom enter,ungly upon any daring en- 
KErrize; but when they act in concert, the ſecrecy, ſagacity, and reſo- 
3 1 lution, 


lution, with which they carry on any deſperate undertaking, is nof to he 
paralleled; and their fidelity to one another, under the ſtrongeſt temp. 
tions ariſing from their poverty, is ſill more extraordinary. Their mobs 
are managed with all the caution of conſpiracies ; witneſs that which pu 
Porteus to death in 1736, in open defiance of law and government, an in 
the midſt of 20,000 people; and though the agents were well known, and 
ſome of them tried, with a reward of 5ool. annexed to their convictio 
yet no evidence could be found ſufficient to bring them to punifhmen; 
The fidelity of the Highlanders of both fexes, under a ſtill greater temp. 
tation, to the young pretender, after his defeat at Culloden, could ſcarcely 
de believed, were it not well atteſted, 

They affect a fondneſs for the memory and language of their forefather, 
beyond perhaps any people in the world; but this attachment is ſeldom 
or never carried into any thing that is indecent or diſguſtful, though the 
retain it abroad as well as at home. They are fond of ancient Scotch diſhe; 
ſuch as the haggeſs, the ſheep's head ſinged, the fiſh in ſauce, the chicken 
brofh, and minced collops. Theſe diſhes, in their original dreſſing, were 
ſavoury and nutritive for keen appetites; but the modern improvements 
that have been made in the Scotch cookery have rendered them agreeable 
to the moſt delicate palates. 

The inhabitants of thoſe parts of Scotland, who live chiefly by paſture, 
have a natural vein for poetry ; and the beautifut ſimplicity of the Scotch 
tunes is reliſhed by all true judges of nature. Love is generally the ſub. 
ject, and many of the airs have been brought upon the Engliſh ſtage with 
variations, under new names, but with this diſadvantage, that, though 
rendered more conformable to the rules of mufic, they are moſtly altered 
foi the worſe, being ſtript of their original ſimplicity, which, however ir. 
regular, is the moſt eſſential characteriſtic, is fo Ry to the ear, and 
has ſuch powers over the human breaſt. "Thoſe of a more lively and 
merry ſtrain bave had better fortune, being introduced into the army in 
their native dreſs, by the fifes, an inſtrument for which they are remark 
ably well ſuited. It has been ridiculouſly ſuppoſed that Rizzio, the un- 
happy Italian fecretary of Mary queen of Scots, reformed the Scotch mu- 
ſic. This is a falſehood invented by his country, in envy to the Scots, 
Their fineſt tunes exiſted in their church muſic, long before Rizzio's u. 
rival; nor does it appear that Rizzio, who was chiefty employed by his 
miſtrets in foreign Alpatches, ever compofed an air during the ſhort time 
he lived in Scotland ; but were there no other evidences to confute this 
report, the eriginal character of the muſic itſelf is ſufficient. 

The lower people in Scotland are not ſo much aecuſtomed as the Englilt 
are to clubs, dinners, and other.convivial entertainments ; but when they 
partake of them, for that very reaſon they ſeem to enjoy them more com- 
pletely, One inſtitution there is, at once focial and charitable, and that 
is, the contributions raiſed for celebrating the weddings of people of a 
inferior rank. Thoſe feſtivities partake of the ancient Saturnalia ; but 
though the company conſiſts promiſcuoufly of the high and the low, the 
entertainment is as decent as it is jovial. Each gueſt pays according to Is 
inclination or ability, but ſeldom under a ſhilling a head, for which they 
have a wedding dinner and dancing. When the parties happen to be ſerr- 
ants in reſpectable families, the contributions are ſo liberal that they 
often eſtabliſh the young couple in the world. | 

The common people af Scotland retain the folemn decent manner of 
their anceſtors at burials. When a relation dies in a town, the pal 
beadle is ſent round with a paſſing · bell; but he ſtops at certain places, aud 
with a ſlow melancholy tone announces the name of the party decent 
at 
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and the time of his interment, to which he invites all his fellow country- 
men. At the hour appointed, if the deceaſed was beloved in the place, 
vaſt numbers attend. The proceſſion is ſometimes preceded by the magiſ- 
trates and their officers, as the deceaſed is carried in his coffin, covered by 
a velvet pall, with chair-poles, to the grave, where 1t is interred, wit 

any oration Or addreſs to the people, or prayers, or farther ceremony, 
thin the neareſt relation thanking the company for their attendance, 
The funerals of the nobility and gentry are performed in much the ſame 
manner as in England, but without any funeral ſervice. The highland 
funerals were generally preceded by bagpipes, which played certain dir- 
ges, called coronachs, and were accompanied by the voices of the attend- 
ants of both ſexes. by 

Dancing is a favourite amuſement in this country, but little regard is 
paid to art or gracefulneſs: the whole conſiſts in agility, and in keeping 
time to their own tunes, which they do with great exactneſs. One of the 
peculiar diverſions practiſed by the gentlemen, is the Goff, which requires 
an equal degree of art and ſtrength ; it is played by a bat and a ball; the 
latter is ſmaller and harder than a cricket ball; the bat is of a taper con- 
ſtruction, till it terminates in the part that ſtrikes the ball, which is loaded 
with lead and faced with horn. The diverſion itſelf reſembles that of the 
Mall, which was common in England in the middle of the laſt century. 
An expert player will ſend the ball an amazing diſtance at one ſtroke ; 
each party follows his ball upon an open heath, and he who ſtrikes it in 
feweſt ſtrokes into a hole, wins the game. The diverſion of Curling is 
likewiſe, I believe, peculiarto the Scots, It is performed upon ice, with 
large flat ſtones, often from twenty to two hundred pounds weight each, 
which they hurl from a common ſtand to a mark at a certain diſtance ; 
and whoever is neareſt the mark is the victor. Theſe two may be 
called the ſtanding winter and ſummer diverſions in Scotland. The na- 
tives are expert at all the ether diverſions common in England, cricket 
excepted, of which they have no notion; the gentlemen conſidering it as 
too athletic and mechanical. 

LANGUAGE AND DREss.] I place theſe two articles under the ſame 
head, becauſe they had formerly an intimate relation to each other, both 
of them being evidently Celtic. The highland plaid is compoſed of a 
woollen ftuff, {gmetimes very fine, called tartan. This conſiſts of various 
colours, forming ſtripes which croſs each other at right angles; and the 
natives value themſelves upon the judicious arrangement, or what the 
call ſetts, of thoſe ſtripes and colours, which, where ſkilfully ——_ 
produce a pleaſing effect to the eye. Above the ſhirt the Highlander 
wears a waiſtcoat of the ſame compoſition with the plaid, which commonl 
conſiſts of twelve yards in width, and which they hve over the ſhoulder 
into very near the form of a Roman toga, as repreſented in ancient ſta- 
tues ; ſometimes it is faſtened round the middle with a leathern belt, ſo 
that part of the plaid hangs down before and behind like a peticoat, and 
ſupplies the want of breeches. This they call being dreſſed in a phelig, 
but which the Lowlanders call a Lit, and which is probably the ſame 
word with Celt. Sometimes they wear akind of petticoat of the ſame va- 
negated ſtuff, buckled round the waiſt, and this they term the phelibeg, 
which ſeems to be of Mileſian extraction. Their ſtockings are likewife 
of tartan tied below the knee with tartan garters formed into taſſels The 
poorer people wear upon their feet brogues made of untanned or undreſſ- 
ed leather; for their heads a blue flat cap is uſed, called a bonnet, of a 
particular woollen manufacture. From the belt of the phelibeg hung ge- 
norally their knives and a dagger, + ag they called a dirk, and an iron 


3 piſtol, 
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iſtol,-Ometimes of fine workmanſhip, and curiouſly inlaid with ſilvet 
The introduction of the broad ſword of Andrea Ferrara, a Spaniard (which 
was always part of the Highland dreſs), ſeems to be no earlier than the 
reign of James III. who invited that excellent workman to Scotland, 4 
large leathern purſe, richly adorned with filver, hanging before them 
was always part of a Highland chietiain's dreſs. ; 
The dreſs of the Highland women confilted of a petticoat and jerkin 
with ſtrait ſlee ves, trimmed or not trimmed, according to the quality of 
the weaxrer; over this they wore a plaid, which they either held cloſe un. 
der their chains with the hand, or faſtened with a buckle of a particular 
faſnion. On the head they wore a kerchief of fine linen of different forms. 
The women's plaid has been but lately diſuſed in Scotland by the ladies 
who wore it in a graceful manner, the drapery falling towards the feet in 
large folds. A curious virtuoſo may find a ſtrong reſemblance between 
the variegated and fimbriated draperies of the ancients, and thoſe of the 
Tuſcans (who were unqueſtionably of Celtic original) as they are to be 
ſeen in the monuments of antiquity. 

The attachment of Highlanders to this dreſs rendered it a bond of 
union, which often proved dangerous to the government. Many efforts 
had been made by the legiſlature, after the rebellion in 1715, to difarm 
them, and oblige them to conform to the Low-country dreſſes. The dif. 
arming ſcheme was the moſt ſucceſsful ; for when the rebellion in 174; 
broke out, the common people had ſcarcely any other arms than thoſe 


which they took from the king's troops. Their overthrow at Culloden 


rendered it no difficult matter for the legiſlature to force them into a total 
change of their dreis. Its conveniency, however, for the purpoſes of the 
field, is ſo great, that ſome of the Highland regiments fall retain it. Even 
the common people have of late reſumed the uſe of it; and for its light. 
neſs and the freedom it gives to the body, many of the Highland gentle. 
men wear it in the ſummer time. | | 

The dreſs of the higher and middle ranks of the Low-country differ 
little or nothing from the Englith ; but many of the peaſantry ſtill retain 
the bonnet, for the cheapneſs and lightneſs of the wear. The dreſs of the 
women of all ranks is much the fame in both kingdoms, but not ſo az 
to their neatneſs, and the cleanlineſs of the female —— 

[ have already mentioned the language of the Highlanders, eſpecially 
towards Lochaber and Badenoch, to be radically Celtic. The Engliſh 
ſpo en by the Scots, notwithſtanding its provincial articulations, which 
are as frequent there as in the more ſouthern counties, is written in the 
fame manner in both kingdoms. At preſent the pronunciation of a 
Scotchman is greatly improving, and, with tome, does not differ from the 
pronunciation of a Londoner, more than tuat of a Londoner does from 
an inhabitant of Somerſetſhire, and ſome parts of Worceſterſhire. 

PuxigamenTs.] Theſe are pretty much the ſame in Scotland as in 
England, only that of beheading 1s performed by an inftrument called the 
Maiden; the model of which, it is well known, was brought from Hal- 
fax in England, to Scotland, by the regent earl Morton, and it was firlt 
uſed for the execution of himſelf. 

REeLliG6ion.] Ancient Scottiſh hiſtorians, with Bede, and other writ- 
ers, generally agree that chriſtianity was firſt taught in Scotland by ſome 
of the diſciples of St. John the Apoſtle, who fed to this northern gorner to 
avoid the perſecntion of Domitian, the Roman emperor; though it was 
not publicly profeſſed till the beginning of the third century, when 2 

rince, whom Scotch hiſtorians called Donald the Firſt, his queen, and 
ſeveral pf bis nobles, were ſolemnly baptiſed, It waz farther confirmed by 


emigrations 
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emigrations from South Britain, during the perſecutions of Aurelius and 
Dioclefian, when it became the eſtabliſhed religion of Scotland, under the 
management of certain learned and pious men, named Culdees, who ſeem 
to have been the firſt regular clergy in Scotland, and were governed by 
overſeers or biſhops choſen by themſelves, from among their own body, 
and who had no pre-eminence of rank over the reſt of their brethren. 

Thus, independent of the church of Rome, Chriſtianity ſeems to have 
been taught, planted, and finally confirmed in Scotland as a national 
church, when it flouriſhed in its native ſimplicity, till the arrival of Pal- 
ladius, a prieſt ſent by the biſhop of Rome in the fifth century, who found 
means to introduce the modes and ceremonies of the Romiſh church, 
which at length prevailed, and Scotland became involved in that darkneſs 
which for ages overſpread Europe; though their dependence upon the 
pope was very ſlender, when compared to the blind ſubjectian of many 
other nations. 

The Culdees, however, long retained their original manners, and re- 
mained a diſtin& order, notwithſtanding the opprethon of the Romiſh 
clergy, ſo late as the age of Robert Bruce in the 14th century, when they 
diſappeared. But it is worthy of obſervation, that the oppoſition to po- 
pery in this land, though it ceaſed in Scotland upon the extinction of the 
Culdees, was in the ſame age revived in England by John Wick life, a 
man of parts and learning, who was the forerunner in the work of refor- 
mation, to John Huſs and Jerom of Prague, as the latter were to Mar. 
tin Luther and John Calvin. But though the doctrines of Wickliffe were 
nearly the ſame with thoſe propagated by the reformers in the 16th cen- 
tury, and the age ſeemed greatly diſpoſed to receive them, atfairs were not 
yet fully ripe for that great revolution ; and the finiſhing blow to popery 
in England was reſerved to the age of Henry VIII. 

Soon after that important event took place in England, when learning, 
arts and ſciences, began to revive in Europe, the abſurdities of the church 
of Rome, as well as the profligate lives of her clergy, did not eſcape the 


notice of a free and inquiring people, but gave riſe to the Reformation in 


Scotland. It began in the reign of James V. made great progreſs under 
that of his daughter Mary, and was at length compleated through the 
preaching of John Knox, who had adopted the doctrines of Calvin, and 
In a degree was the apoſtle of Scotland. It was natural for his brethren 
to imagine, that, upon the abolition of the Roman Catholic Religion, they 
were to ſucceed to the revenues of that clergy. The great nobility, who 
had parcelled out thoſe poſſeſſions for themſelves, did not at firſt diſcou- 
rage this notion; but no ſooner had Knox ſucceeded in his deſigns, which 
through the fury of the mob deſtroyed ſome of the fineſt eccleſiaſtical 
buildings in the world, than the parliament, or rather the nobility, mono- 
polized all the church livings, and moſt ſcandaloufly left the reformed 
clergy to live almoſt in a ſtate of beggary ; nor could all their efforts pro- 
duce any great ſtruggle or alteration in their favour. 


The nobility and great landholders left the doctrine and diſcipline of 
the church to be modelled by the preachers, and they were confirmed by 


parliament. Succeeding times rendered the preſbyterian clergy of vaſt 
importance to the ſlate: and their revenues have been ſo much mended, 
that though no ſtipend there exceeds 15ol. a year, few fall ſhort of 60l. 
and none of gol. It the preſent expenſive mode of living continues in 
Scotland, the eſtabliſhed clergy will have many unanſwerable reaſons to 

urge for the increaſe of their revenues. 
Ihe bounds of this work do nat admit of entering at large upon the 
doctrinal and a:conomical part of the church of Scotland. It is ſufficient 
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to ſay, that its firſt principle is a parity of eccleſiaſtical authority amon 
all its preſbyters; that it agrees in its cenſures with the reformed churche 
abroad in the chief heads of oppoſition to popery ; but that it is modelled 
principally after the Calviniſtical plan eſtabliſhed at Geneva. This eſta. 
| bliſhment, at various periods, proved ſo tyrannical over the laity, by hay. 

ing the power of the greater and leſſer excommunication, which were at. 
tended by a forfeiture of eſtate, and ſometimes life, that the kirk ſeſſions 
and other bodies, have been abridged of all their dangerous powers bes 
the laity, who are extremely jealous of their being revived. It is ſaid 

that even that relique of popery, the obliging fornicators of both ſexe; to 
ſit upon what they call a repenting ſtool, in the church, and in full view 
of the congregation, begins to wear out; it having been found, that the 
Scotch women, on account of that penance, were the greateſt infanticides 
in the world. In ſhort, the power of the Scotch clergy is at preſent very 
moderate, or at leaſt very moderately exerciſed ; nor are they accountable 
for the extravagancies of their predeceſſors. They have been, ever ſince 
the Revolution, firm adherents to civil liberty, and the houſe of Hanover; 
and acted with remarkable intrepidity during the rebellion in 1745. They 
dreſs without clerical robes; but ſome of them appear in the pulpit in 
gowns, after the Geneva form, and bands, They make no uſe of ſet 
forms in worſhip, but are not prohibited that of the Lord's Prayer, The 
rents. of the biſhops, ſince the abolition of epiſcopacy, are paid to the king, 
who commonly appropriates them to pious purpoſes. A thouſand pounds 
a year is always ſent by his majeſty for the uſe of proteſtant ſchools 
erected by act of parliament in North Britain, and the Weſtern Ifles; and 
the Scotch clergy, of late, have planned out funds for the ſupport of their 
widows and orphans. The number of pariſhes in Scotland are eight hun- 
dred and ninety, whereof thirty one are collegiate churches, that is, where 
the cure is ſerved by more than one miniſter. 

The higheſt eccleſiaſtical authority in Scotland is the general aſſembly, 
which we may cail the eccleſiaſtical parliament of Scotland. It conſiſts of 
commiſſioners, ſome of whom are laymen, under the title of ruling elders, 
from preſbyteries, royal burghs and univerſities. A preſbytery, conſiſting 
of under twelve miniſters, ſends two miniſters and one ruling elder: if 
it contains between twelve and eighteen miniſters, it fends three, and one 
ruling elder; if it contains between eighteen and twenty-four miniſters, 
it ſends four miniſters and two ruling elders; but if the preſbytery has 
twenty-four miniſters, it ſends five miniſters and two ruling elders. Every 
royal burgh ſends one ruling elder, and Edinburgh two; whoſe election 
mult be atteſted by the reſpective kirk ſeſſions of their own burghs. Every 
pniverſity ſends one commiſſioner, uſually a miniſter of their own body. 
Theſe commiſſioners are choſen yearly, {ix weeks before the meeting of 
the aſſembly. The ruling elders are often of the firſt quality of the 
country. | | | 

The king prefides by his commiſſioner (who is always a nobleman) in 
this aſſembly, which meets once a year: but he has no voice in their de- 
liberations. The order of their proceedings is regular, though the num- 
ber of members often creates a confuſion, which the moderator, who is 
choſen by them to be as it were ſpeaker of the houſs has not ſufficient 
authority to prevent. Appeals are brought from all the other ecclefiaſtical 
courts in Scotland to the general aſſembly; and no appeal lies from its 
determination in religious matters. | E | 

Provincial ſynods are next in authority to the general aſſembly. They 
are compoſed of a nuraber of the adjacent preſbyteries, over whom they 
have a power; and there are fifteen of them in Scotland; but their acts 

are reverſible by the general aſſembĩ. 
* Subordinate 
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Subordinate to the ſynods, are preſbyteries, ſixty- nine of which are in 
Scotland, each conſiſting of a number of contiguous pariſhes, - The mi- 
"iſters of theſe pariſhes, with one ruling elder, choſen half yearly out of 
every ſeſſion, compoſesa preſpytery. "Theſe preſbyteries meet in the head 
town of that diviſion ; but have no juriſdiction beyond their own bounds, 
though within theſe they have cogniſance of all eccleſiaſtical cauſes and 
matters. A chief part of their buſineſs is the ordination of candidates for 
livings, in which they are regular and ſolemn. The patron of a living 
is bound to nominate or preſent in ſix months after a Vacancy, other- 
wiſe the preſbytery fills the place jure devoluto; but that privilege does 
not hold in royal burghs. 1 | 

A kirk ſeſſion is the loweſt eccleſiaſtic judicatory in Scotland, and its 
authority does not extend beyond its own pariſh. he members conſiſt of 
the miniſters, elders, and deacons. The deacons are laymen, and act 
pretty much as churchwardens do in England, by having the ſuperinten- 
dency of the poor, and taking care of other parochial affairs. The elder 
or; as he is called, the ruling elder, is a place of great parochial truſt, and 
he is generally a lay-perſon of quality or intereſt in the pariſh, They are 
ſuppoſed to act in a kind of a co-ordinancy with the miniſter, and to be aſ- 
ſiſting to him in many of his clerical duties, particularly in catechiſing, 
viſiting the ſick, and at the communion-table. 

The office of miniſters, or preaching preſbyters, includes the offices of 
deacons and ruling elders; they alone can preach, adminiſter the ſacra- 
ments, catechiſe, pronounce church cenſures, ordain deacons and ruling» 
elders, affiſt at the impoſition of hands upon other miniſters, and mode- 
rate or preſide in all eccleſiaſtical judicatories. Wo 

[t has already been obſerved, that the eſtabliſhed religion of Scotland 
is preſbyterian; that it was formerly of a rigid nature, and partook of all the 
auſterities of Calviniſm, and of too much of the intolerance of popery: 
but at preſent it is mild and gentle, and the ſermons and other theologi- 
cal writings of many of the modern Scotch divines are equally diſtin- 
guiſhed by good ſenſe and moderation. It is to be wiſhed, however, that 
this moderation was not too often interrupted by the fanaticiſm not only 
of lay feceders, but of regular miniſters. "Theſe are induſtrious to fix 
upon the abſurdities of former divines and viſionaries, and eccleſiaſtical 
ordinances and diſcipline, which were ſuppoſed to be incompatible with 
the nature of government. A vaſt number of theſe ſeceding congrega- 
tfons are to be found in the Lowlands. They maintain their own preach- 
ers, though ſcarcely any twacongregations agree either in principle or prac- 
tice with the other, We do not, however, find that they fly in the face of 
the Civil power, or at leaſt the inſtances are rare and inconſiderable: and 
perhaps many of theſe ſeceſſions are lawful, or to be juſtified on account 
ot the great abuſes of patronages, by which many pariſhes have unworthy 
or incapable miniſters impoſes upon them, as is the caſe in many places 
in England. 

A different ſet of diſſenters, in Scotland, conſiſt of the epiſcopalians, a 
tew quakers, many baptiſts, and other ſectaries, who are denominated from 
their preachers. Epiſcopacy, from the time of the Reſtoration in 1660, 
to that of the Revolution in 1688, was the eſtabliſhed church of Scot- 
land ; and would probably have continued ſo, had not the biſhops, who 
were in general very weak men, and creatures of the duke of Vork, af- 

terwards James VII. and II. refuſed to recogniſe king William's title. 
The partifans of that unhappy prince retained the epiſcopal religion ; and 
king William's government was rendered ſo unpopular in Scotland, that 
in queen Anne's time, the epiſcopalians were more numerous in ſome 
parts than the preſbyterians ; and their meetings, which they held vo 
- tne 
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the act of toleration, as well attended. A Scotch epiſcopalian thus be. 
coming another name for a Jacobite, they received ſome checks after the 
rebellion in 1715; but they recovered themfelves ſo well, that a hs 
breaking out of the rebellion in 1745, they became again numerous after 
which the government found meaus to invalidate the acts of their clerica 
order. Their meetings, however, ſtill ſubſiſt, but thinly: In the mean 
while, the decline of the nonjurors is far from having ſuppreſſed epiſco. 
pacy in Scotland; the Engliſh biſhops ſupply them with clergy qualified 
according to law, whoſe chapels are chiefly filled by the Engliſh, and ſuch 
Scotch hearers of that perſuaſion as have places under the government, 

The defection of ſome great families from the cauſe of popery, and 
the extinction of others, have rendered its votaries inconſiderable in Scot. 
land. They are chiefly confined to the northern parts, and the iſlands: 
and though a violent oppoſition was lately raiſed againſt them, fearing 
their liberties were about to be enlarged, they appear to be as quiet and 
inoffenſi ve as proteſtant ſubjects, 

Scotland, during the time of epiſcopacy, contained two archbiſnop- 
rics, St. Andrew's and Glaſgow; and twelve biſhoprics, Edinburgh 
Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Murray, Brechin, Dumblain, Roth, Caithneſs, Ork. 
ney, Galloway, Argyle, and the liles. 

LEARNING, AND LEARNED MEN.] For this article we may refer to 
the literary hiſtory of Europe for 1400 years paſt, The weſtern parts and 
iſles of Scotland produced St. Patrick, the celebrated apoſtle of Ireland; 
and many others ſince, whoſe names would make a long article. The 
writings of Adamnarus, and other authors, who lived before, and at the 
time of the Norman invaſion, which are come to our hands, are ſpeci. 
mens of their learning. Charles the Great, or Charlemagne, moſt un. 


queſtionably held a correſpondence by letters with the kings of Scotland, 


with whom he formed a famous league; and employed Scotchmen in 
planning, ſettling and ruling his favourite univerſities, and other ſemina. 
ries of learning -in France, Italy, and Germany. It is an undoubted 
truth, though a ſeeming j aradoxical fact, that Barbour, a Scotch poet, 
philoſopher and hiſtorian, though prior in time to Chaucer, having flou- 
riſhed in the year 1368, wrote, according to the modern ideas, as pure 
English as that bard, and his verſification is perhaps more harmonious, 
The deſtruction of the Scotch monuments of learning and antiquity has 
rendered their early annals lame, and often fabulous: but the Latin ſtyle 
of Buchanan's hiſtory is to this day the moſt claſſical of all modern pro- 
ductions. The letters of the Scotch kings to the neighbouring princes 
are incomparably the fineſt compoſitions of the times in which they were 
written, and are free from the barbariſms of thoſe ſent them in anſwer, 
This has been conſidered as a proof, that claflical learning was more cul- 
tivated at the court of Scotland, than at any other in Europe. 

The diſcovery of the logarithms, a difaovery which in point of inge- 
nuity and utility may vie with any that has been made in modern times, 
is the indiſputable right of Napier of Merchiſtone. And fince his time, 
the mathematical ſciences have been cultivated in Scotland with great ſuc- 
ceſs. Keil, in his phyſico-mathematical works, to the clearneſs of his rea- 
ſoning has added the colouring of a poet, which is the more remarkable, 
not only as the ſubje& is little ſuſceptible of ornament, but as he 
wrote in an ancient language. Of all writers on aſtronomy, Gregory is 
allowed to be one of the moſt perfect and elegant. Maclaurin, the com- 
panion and the friend of fir Iſaac Newton, was endowed with all that 
preciſion and force of mind, which- rendered him peculiarly fitted for 


bringing down the ideas of that great man to the level of ordinary appre- 
: henſions, 
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henſions, and for aaron fm light through the world, which Newton 
had confined within the ip ere of the learned. His Treatiſe on Fluxions 
is regarded by the beſt judges in Europe, as the cleareſt account of the 
moſt refined and ſubtile ſpeculations on which the human mind ever 
exerted itſelf with ſucceſs. While Maclaurin purſued this new career, a 

eometrician no leſs famous diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſure, but alinoſt 
deſerted, tract of antiquity. This as the late Pr. Simſon, ſo well known 
over Europe for his illuſtration of the ancient geometry. His Elements of 
Euclid, and above all, his Conic Sections, are ſufficient of themſelves to 
eſtabliſh the ſcientific reputation of his native country. | 

This, however, does not reſt on the character of a few mathematicians 
and aſtrononiers : the fine arts have been called fiſters to denote their 
affinity. There is the ſame connection between the ſciences, particularly 
thoſe which depend on obſervation. Mathematics, and phyfics, properly 
ſo called, were in Scotland accompanied by the other branches of ſtudy. 
to which they are allied. In medicine particularly, the names of Pit- 
cairn, Arbuthnot, Monro, Smellie, Whytt, Cullen, and Gregory, hold 
a diſtinguiſhed place, 3 

Nor have the Scots been unſucceſsful in cultivating the Belles Lettres. 
Foreigners who inhabit warmer climates, and conceive the northern na- 
tions incapable of tenderneſs and feeling, are aſtoniſhed at the poetic ge- 
nius and deticate ſenſibility of Thomſon. ; 

But of all literary purſuits, that of rendering mankind more virtuous 
and happy, which is the proper object of what is called al, ought to be 
regarded with peculiar honour and reſpe&. The philoſophy of Dr. Hut- 
cheſon, not to mention other works more ſubtile and elegant, but leſs con- 
vincing and leſs inſtructive, deſerves to be read by all who would know 
their duty, or who would wiſh to practiſe it. Next to Lock's Eſſay on 
the Human Underſtanding, it is perhaps the beſt diſſection of the 
human mind that hath appeared in modern times; and it is likewiſe the 
moſt uſeful ſupplement to that Eſſay. 

It would be endleſs to mention all the individuals who have diſtin- 
guiſned themſelxęs in the various branches of literature; particularly as 
thoſe who are en of them in high eſteem for hiſtorical compo- 
ſition) diſpute the palm of merit with the dead, and cover their country 
with laurels, which neither envy can blaſt, nor time can deſtroy, 

Ux1versiTiEs.] The univerſities of Scotland are four, viz. St. An- 
drews *, founded in 1411.—Glaſgow +, 1454.—Aberdeen ||, 1477. 
And Edinburgh, 1582. i 

t 
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* St. Andrews has a Chancellor, two Principals, and eleven Proſeſſors in 


Greek, Moral Philoſophy, Church Hiſtory, 
Humanity, Natural Philoſophy, Divinity, 
Hebrew, Mathematics, Medicine. 

Logic, Civil Hiſtory, 


+ Glaſgow has a Chancellor, Rector, Dean of Faculty, Principal, and fourteen Pro- 
feſiors in 


Greek, Moral Philoſophy, Divinity, 

Humanity, Natural Philoſophy, Civil and Scotch Law, 
Hebrew, Mathematics, Medicine, 

Oriental Languages, Practical Aſtronomy, Anatomy. 

Logic, Hiſtory, | 


| Aberdeen has properly two Colleges, viz. King's College, and Mariſchal College: 
King's College has a Chancellor, Rector, Principal, and ſeven Profeſſors in 
Greck, Philoſophy, Civil Law, 
Humanity, * Divinity, Medicine, 
Oriental Language _ ' | 
Wr Languages Mariſchal 
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It is with pleaſure we inform our readers, that a conſiderable progrel: 
has been made in the erection of a new univerſity at Edinburgh, to 
which our moſt gracious ſovereign has been .ery liberal benefactor. 
This edifice promiſes to be a noble monument o national taſte and ſpirit. 

Ciriks, TOWNS, AND OTHER EDIFICES e . the capital 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. of Scotland, naturally takes 
the lead in this diviſion, which the bounds of our work oblige us to con. 
tract. The caſtle, before the uſe of artillery, was deemed to be impreg. 
nable by force. It was probably built by the Saxon king Edwin, whoſe 
territory reached to the Frith of Forth, and who gave his name to Edin- 
burgh, as it certainly did not fall into the hands of the Scots till the 
reign of Indulphus, who lived in the year 953. The town was built for the 
benefit of protection from the caſtle, and a more inconvenient ſituation 
for a capital can ſcarcely be conceived ; the High-ſtreet, which is on the 
ridge of a hill, lying eaſt and weſt ; and the lanes running down its ſides 
north and ſouth. In former times, the town was ſurrounded by wat 
excepting towards the eaſt ; ſo that when the French landed in Scotland, 
during the regency of Mary of Guile, they gave it the name of Liſle. 
bourg. This ſituation ſuggeſted the idea of building very lofty houſes 
divided into ſtories, each of which contains a ſuite of rooms, generally 
large and commodious, for the uſe of a family; ſo that the High-ſtreet of 
Edinburgh, which is chiefly of hewn ſtone, broad, and well paved, makes 
a molt auguſt appearance, eſpecially as it riſes a full mile in a direct line 
and gradual aſcent from the palace of Holyrood-houſe on the eaſt, and is 
terminated on the weſt by the rude majeſty of its caſtle, built upon a 
lofty rock, inacceſſible on all fides, except where it joins to the city, 
The caſtle not only overlooks the city, its environs, gardens, the new town, 
and a fine rich neighbouring country, but commands a moſt extenſive 
proſpect of the river Forth, the ſhipping, the oppoſite coaſt of Fife, and 
even ſome hills at the diſtance of 40 or 50 miles, which border upon the 
Highlands. This crowded population, however, was ſo ſhockingly incon; 
. venient, that the Engliſh, who ſeldom went farther into the country, 
returned with the deepeſt impreſſion of Scotch naſtineſs, which became pro- 
verbial. The caſtle has ſome good apartments, a tolerable train of ar- 
tillery, and has not only a large magazine of arms and ammunition, 
but contains the regalia, which were depoſited here under the moſt ſolemn 
legal inſtruments of their never being removed from thence. All that 
is known at preſent of thoſe regalia, is contained in the inſtrument which 
was taken at the time of their being depoſited, where they are fully de - 
ſcribed. 

Facing the caſtle, as I have already obſerved, at a mile's diſtance, ſtands 
the abbey, or rather palace, of Holyraod-houſe, The inner quadrangle of 
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Mariſchal college has a Chancellor, Rector, Principal, and ſeven Profeſſars of 


Greek, Natural Philoſophy, Divinity, 
Oriental Languages, Mathematics, Medicine, 
Moral Philoſophy and Logic, 

Wa + Edinburgh has a Patron, Priacipal, and Profeſſors in 
Divinity, _- Mathematics, | Materia Medica, 
Church Hiſtory, Civil Hiſtory, Init. of Phyſic and Me- 
Greck, Natural Hiſtory, | dicive, | 
Humanity, Scotch Law, Practice of Medicine, 
Hebrew, . Civil law, Chemiſſ 
Logic, Law of Nature and Nations, Anatomy, 

Moral Philoſophy, Rhetoric and Belles Letters, Midwifery. 


Natural Philotopby, Botany, - , 
| this 
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this palace, begun by James V. and finiſhed by Charles I. is of magnificent 


modern architecture, built according to the plan, and under the direc- 
tion of fir William Bruce, a Scotch gentleman of family, and one of the 
reateſt architects of that age. Round the quadrangle runs an arcade, 
adorned with pilaſters: and the inſide contains magnificent apartments 
for the duke of Hamilton, who is hereditary keeper of the palace, and for 
other noblemen. Its long gallery contains figures, ſome of which are 
from portraits, but all of them painted by modern hands, of the kings 
of Scotland down to the time of the revolution. James VII. when duke 
of York, intended to have made great improvements about this palace; 
for at preſent nothing can be more uncomfortable than its fituation, at the 
bottom of bleak, unimproved crags and mountains, with fearcely a ſingle 
tree in its neighbourhood. The chapel belonging to the palace, as it ſtood 
when 4 — and ornamented by that prince, is thought to have been a 
moſt elegant piece of Gothic architecture. It had a very lofty roof, and 
two rooms of ſtone galleries, ſupported with curious pillars. It was the 
conventual church of the old abbey. Its infide was demoliſhed and ri- 
fled of all its rich ornaments, by the fury of the mob at the Revolutzon, 
which even broke into the repoſitories of the dead, and diſcovered a vault 
till that time unknown, which contained the bodies of James V. his firſt 
queen, and Henry Darnley. The walls and roof of this ancient cha- 
pel gave way and fell down on the 2d and zd of December, 1 768, occaſi- 
oned by the enormous weight of a new ftone roof, laid over it ſome years 
before, which the walls were unable to ſupport. 
The hoſpital, founded by George Herriot, goldſmith to James VI. 
commonly called Herriot's Work, ſtands to the ſouth-weſt of the caſtle, 


in a noble ſituation. It is the fineſt and moſt regular ſpecimen which 


Inigo Jones (who went to Scotland as architect to queen Anne, wife of 
king James VI.) has left us of his Gothic manner, and far exceeding any 
thing of that kind to be ſeen in England. One Balcanguhille, a-divine, 
whom Herriot left his executor, is ſaid to have prevailed upon Jones 
to admit ſome barbarous devices into the building, particularly the wan- 
dows, and ro have infiſted that the ornaments of each ſhould be ſome- 
what different from thoſe of the others. It is, notwithſtanding, upon the 
whole, a delightful fabric, and adorned with gardens not inelegantly laid 
out. It was built for the maintenance and education of poor children 
belonging to the citizens and tradeſmen of Edinburgh, and is under the 
direction of the city magiſtrates. 

Among the other public edifices of Edinburgh, before the Revolution, 
was the college, which claims the privileges of a univerſity, founded by 

king James VI. and by him put under the direction of the magiſtrates, 
who have the power of chancellor and vice-chancellor. Little can be 
faid of its buildings, which were calculated for the ſober literary man- 
ners of thoſe days; they are however, improveable, and may be rendered 
elegant. What is of far more importance, it is ſupplied with excellent 
profeſſors in the ſeveral branches of learning; and its ſchogls for every 
part of the medical art are reckoned equal to any i rope, This 
college is provided with a library, founded by one Clement Little, which 
is ſaid to have been of late greatly augmented, and a muſeum belongin 
to 1t was given by fir Andrew Balfour, a phyſician. It contains ſevera 
natural, and ſome literary curioſities, which one would little expect to find 
at Edinburgh. 


The Parliament. Square, or, as it is there called, Cloſe, was formerly 


the moſt ornamental part of this city: itis formed into a very noble qua- 
e middle is 


drangle, part of which conſiſts in lofty buildings; and in 
— : a fine 
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a fine equeſtrian ſtatue of Charles II. The room built by Charles I. for 
the parliament-houſe, though not ſo large, is better proportioned than 
Weſtmünſter-hall; and its roof, though executed in the fame manner 
has been by good judges held to be ſuperior. It is now converted into x 
court of law, where a ſingle judge, called the lord ordinary, preſides 
by rotation : in a room near it, fit the other judges ; and adjoining are 
the public offices of the law, exchequer, chancery, ſhrievalty, and 
magiſtracy of Edinburgh; and the valuable library of the lawyers, 
This equals any thing of the kind to be found in England, or per: 
haps in any partof Europe, and was at ürſt entirely founded and furniſhed 
by lawyers. The number of printed books it contains are amazing ; and 
the collection has been made with exquiſite taſte and judgment. if con- 
tains likewiſe the moſt valuable manuſcript remains of the Scotch hiſ. 
tory, chartularies, and other papers of antiquity, with a ſeries of medals, 
Adjoining the library, 1s the room where the public records are kept; 
but both it, and that which contains the library, though loſty in the 
roof, are miſerably dark and diſmal. It is faid that preparations are now 
carrying on, for lodging both the books and papers in rooms far better 
fuited to their importance and value, | 

The High Church of Edinburgh, called that of St. Giles, is now di. 
vided into four churches, and a room where the general aſſembly fits, It 
is a large Gothic building, and its ſteeple is ſurmounted by arches, formed 
into an imperial crown, which has a good effect to the eye. The 
churches, and other edifices of the city, erected before the Union, con- 
tain little but what is common to ſuch buildings; but the excellent 
pavement of the city, which was begun two centuries ago by one Merlin, 

a Frenchman, deſerves particular attention. | 
The modern edifices in and near Edinburgh, ſuch as the exchange, 
ublic offices, its hoſpitals, bridges, and the like, demonſtrate the vaſt 
improvement of the taſte of the >cots in their public works. Parallel to 
the city of Edinburgh, on the north, the nobility, gentry, and others, 
have almoſt completed a new town, upon a plan which does honour to 
the preſent age. The ſtreets and ſquares are laid out with the utmoſt re- 
gularity, and the houſes are built of ſtone, in an elegant taſte, with all 
the conveniences that render thoſe of England ſo delightful and commo- 
dious. The fronts of ſome are ſuperbly finiſlied in ali the beauties of ar- 
chitecture, diſplaying at the ſame time the judgment of the builder, and 

the public ſpirit of the proprietor, | 
Between the old and the new town lies a narrow bottom or vale, which, 
agrecable to the original plan, was to have been formed into a ſheet of 
water, bordered by a terrace walk, and the aſcent towards the new town 
covered with pleaſure gardens, ſhrubberies, &c. But this elegant deſign 
fell to nothing, through the narrow ideas of the magiſtrates, who, finding 
greater benefits by letting the ground to inſerior tradeſmen, upon building 
leaſes, this ſpot, formed by nature as an agreeable opening to a crowded 
city, became a nuiſance to thoſe gentiemen who had been ſo liberal in 
ornamenting the buildings upon the ſummit. A decifion of the Houſe 
of Lords (in which a certain great luminary of the law, equally diſtin- 
guiſhed for his taſte and good ſenſe, heartily concurred) put a ſtop to 
theſe mean erections. At the weſt, or upper end of this vale, the 
caſtle, a ſolid rock not leſs than twenty {tories high, looks down with 
awful magnificence. The eaſtern extremity is bounded by a ſtriking ob- 
ject of art, a lofty bridge, the middle arch being ninety feet high, which 
joins the new buildings to the city, and renders the deſcent on each fide 
the vale (there being na water in this place) more commodious for car- 
” Nages. 
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may form ſome idea of its pleaſant ſituation, ſtanding on an eminence, 
with a gentle declivity on each fide, in the heart of a rich country ; the 
view ſouthward, that of a romantic city, its more romantic caſtle, and 
diſtant hills riſing to an amazing height; while the proſpect northward 

ives full ſcope to the eye, pleaſes the imagination, and fills the mind 
with ſuch ideas as the works of nature alone can inſpire. One agreeable 
proſpect, however, is ſtill wanting, a handſome clean inn or tavern, with 
a genteel coffee-room towards the fide which overlooks the Forth; and 
which might eaſily be accompliſhed by ſubſcription, and from the great 
reſort of travellers, could not fail to bring a profitable return. o 

Edinburgh may be conſidered, notwithſtanding its caſtle, and an open 
wall which encloſes it on the fouth fide of a very modern fabric, but in 
the Roman manner, as an open town ; ſo that in fact it would have been 
impracticable for its inhabitants to have defended it againſt the rebels, 
who took poſſeſſion of it in 1745. Edinburgh contains a play-houſe, 
which has now the ſanction of an act of parliament; and concerts, aſ- 
ſemblies, balls, muſic- meetings, and other polite amuſements, are as 
frequent and brilliant here, as in any part of his majeſty's dominions, 
London and Bath excepted, 

Edinburgh is governed by a lord provoſt, four bailies, a dean of guild, 
and a treaſurer, annually choſen from the common council. Every com- 
pany, or incorporated trade, chooſes its own deacon, and here are 4 ; 
namely, ſurgeons, goldſmiths, ſkinners, furriers, kammer-men, wrights 
or carpenters, maſons, taylors, bakers, butchers, cordwainers, weavers, 
fullers, and bonnet- makers. The lord provoit is colonel of the town- 
guard, a military inſtitution to be found in no part of his majelty's domi- 
nions but at Edinburgh ; they ſerve for the city-watch, and patrol the 
ſtreets, are uſeful in ſuppreſſing ſmall commotions, and attend the execu- 
tion of ſentences upon delinquents. They are divided into three com- 
panies, and wear an uniform; they are immediately commanded by three 
officers under the name of captains. Beſides this guard, Edinburgh 
raiſes ſixteen companies of trained bands, which ſerveas militia. The re- 
venues of the city conſiſt chiefly of that tax which is now common in moſt 
of the bodies corporate in Scotland, of two Scotch pennies, amounting 
in the whole to two thirds of a farthing, laid on every Scotch pint of ale 
(containing two Engliſh quarts) was Bu within he precincts of the 
city. This is a moſt judicious impoſt, as it renders the pooreſt people in- 
ſenſible of the burthen. Its product, however, has been ſufficient to de- 
fray the expence of ſupplying the city with excellent water, brought in 
leaden pipes at the diſtance of four miles; of erecting reſervoirs, enlarg- 
ing the harbour of Leith, of completing other public works, of great ex: 
pence and utility, 

Leith, though near two miles diſtant, may be properly called the har- 
bour of Edinburgh, being under the ſame juriſdiction. It contains no- 
thing remarkable but the remains of two citadels {if they are not the 


Mary of Guiſe, againſt the Engliſh, and afterwards repaired by Crom- 
well, The neighbourhood of Edinburgh is adorned with noble ſeats, 
Which are daily increaſing : ſome of them yield to few in England ; but 
they are too numerous to be particularized here. I cannot however avoid 
mentioning the earl of Abercorn's, a ſhort way from the city, the duke of 
Buccleugh's houſe at Dalkeith, that of the marquis of Lothian at New- 
bottle, and Hopton-houſe, ſo called from the earl its owner, About four 
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miles from Edinburgh is Roſlin, noted fora ſtately Gothic chapel, COUnteg 
one of the moſt curious pieces of workmanſhip in Europe ; koundeg 
in the year 1440, by William St. Clair, prince of Orkney, and duke of 
Oldenburgh. 
Glaſgow, in the ſhire of Lanerk, ſituated on a gentle declivity login 
towards the river Ciyde, 44 miles weſt of Edinburgh, is, for populatio 
commerce, and riches, tne ſecond city of Scotland, and, conſi ering its 
ſize, the firſt in Great Britain, and perhaps in Europe, as to elegance 
regularity, and the beautiful materials of its buildings. The ſtreets crog 


ſequently clean. The houſes make a grand appearance, and are in ge⸗ 
neral four or five ſtories high, and many of them, towards the centre gf 
the city, are ſupported by arcades, which form piazzas, and give the 
whole an air of magnificence. Some of the modern built churches are in 
the fineſt ſtyle of architecture: and the cathedral is a ſtupendous Gothic 
building, hardly to be paralleled in that kind of architecture. It contains 
three churches, one of which ſtands above another, and is furniſhed with 
2 very fine ſpire ſpringing from a tower: the whole being feckoned a 
maſterly and matchleſs fabric. It was dedicated to St. Mungo, or Kenti. 
gern, who was a biſhop of Glaſgow in the 6th century, The cathedral 
is upwards of 600 years old, and was preſerved from the fury of the rigid 
Re formers by the reſolution of the citizens. The town-houſe is a lotty 
building, and has very noble apartments for the magiſtrates. The uni. 
verſity 1s eſteemed the moſt ſpacious and beſt built of any in Scotland, and 
is at preſent in a thriving ſtate. In this city are ſeveral well endowed hoſ- 
pitals ; and it is particularly well ſupplied with large and convenient inns, 
proper for the accommodation of ſtrangers of any rank. They have lately 
built a handſome bridge acroſs the river Clyde ; but our bounds do not 


his city carrying on by the inhabitants, who do honour to the benefits 
ariſing from their vaſt commerce, both foreign and internal; which they 
carry on with amazing ſucceſs. In ms oe are ſeven churches, and 
eight or ten meeting-houſes for ſectaries of various denominations, The 
number of its inhabitants have been eſtimated at 50,000. 

Aberdeen bids fair to be the third townin Scotland for improvementand 
population. It is the capital of a ſhire, to which it gives its name, 
and contains two towns, New and Old Aberdeen. The former is the 
ſhire town, and evidently built for the purpoſe of commerce, It is a large 
well-built city, and has a good quay, or tide-harbour 1 in it are three 
churches, and ſeveral Adee meeting-houſes, a conſiderable 
of foreign commerce and much ſhipping, a well frequented univerſity, 
and above 12, ooo inhabitants. Old Aberdeen, near a mile diſtant, though 
almoſt joined to the New, by means of a long village, has no depend- 
ence on the other: it is a moderately large market- town, but has no haven. 
In each of theſe two places there is a yell-endowed college, both together 
being termed the univerſity of Aberdeen, although quite independent of 
each other. 5 | C 

Perth, the capital town of Perthſhire, lying on the river Tay, trades 
to Norway and the Baltic; is finely ſituated, has an improving linen 
manufactory, and lies in the neighbourhood of one of the moſt fertile ſpots 
in Great Britain, called the Carſe of Gowry. Dundee, by the gene:, 
ral computation, contains about 10,000 inhabitants: it lies near the 
mouth of the tiver Tay; it is a town of conſiderable trade, export- 
ing much linen, grain, herrings, and peltry, to ſundry foreign parts; 
d has three churches. Montroſe, Aberbrothick, and Brechin, lie in * 

\ 


me county of Angus: the firſt has a great and flouriſhing foreign trade, 
and the manufactures of the other two are upon the thriving hand. 

It may be neceſſary again to put the reader in mind, that I write 
with great uncertainty with regard to the population of Scotland, on 
account of its improving ſtate. I have rather under than over-rated the 
numberot inhabitants in the towns I have mentioned, Edinburgh certain- 
ly contains more than 60,000 ſouls, which is the computation, to which I 
all along conform myſelf ; but the influx of people, and the increaſe 
of matrimony in proportion to that of property, muſt create great 
alterations for the better, and few for the worſe, becauſe the inhabit- 
gars who are diſpoſed to induſtry may always find employment. This 
uncertainty is the reaſon why I omit a particular deſcription of Dum- 
cles, Air, Greenock, Paiſley, Stirling, and about 5o other burghs and 
towns of very conſiderable trade in Scotland. But great allowances 
are to be made on the other hand, for the large emigrations of many 
to England, America, the Weſt and Eaſt Indies, for new ſettlements. 

The ancient Scots valued themſelves upon truſting to their own valour, 
and not to fortifications, for the defence of their country. This was a 
maxim more heroical perhaps than prudent, as they have oiten expe- 
rienced : and, indeed, at this day, their forts would make but a ſor 
6gure, if regularly attacked. The caſtles of Edinburgh, Stirling, and 
Dumbarton, formerly thought places of great ſtrength, could not hold 
out 48 hours, if beſieged by Gooo regular troops, with proper artillery. 
Fort William, which lies in the Weſt Highlands, is ſufhcient to bridle the 
inhabitants of that neighbourhood; as are Fort George, and Fort Auguſ- 
tus, in the north and north-weſt : but none of them can be conſidered as 
detences againſt a foreign enemy. = 

[ ſhall not pretend to enter upon a deſcription of the noble edifices that, 
within the courſe of this and the laſt century, have been erected for private 
perſons in Scotland, becauſe they are ſo numerous that to particularife 
them exceeds the bounds of my plan. It is ſufficient to ſay, that many of 
them are equal to ſome of the moſt ſuperb buildings in England and foreign 
countries, and the reader's ſurpriſe at this will ceaſe, when he is in- 
t5rmed that the genius of no people in the world is more devoted to archi- 
t; ture than that of the nobility and gentry in Scotland; and that there is 
n country in Europe, on account of the cheapneſs of materials, where it 
can be gratified at ſo moderate an expence. This may likewiſe account 
tor the ſtupendous Gothic cathedrals, and other religious edifices, which 
anciently abounded in Scotland : but at the time of the Reformation they 
were moſtly demoliſhed, by a furions and tumultuous mob, who, in theſe 
practices, received too much countenance from the reforming clergy, 
exalperated at the long and ſore ſufferings they had endured from the 
popiſh party. 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, 1 The Roman, and other an- 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. | tiquities found in Scotland, have 

of theraſelyes furniſhed matter for large volumes. The ſtations of the Ro- 
man lcz.015, their caſtella, their pretentures or walls reaching acroſs the 
land. have been traced with great preciſion by antiquaries and hiſtorians; 


Y that, without ſome freſh diſcoveries, an account of them could afford no 


mitruction to the learned, and but little amuſement to the ignorant; 
becauſe at preſent they can be diſcovered only by critical eyes. Some 
mention of the chief, however, may be proper. The courſe of the Roman 
wall. rs it is called by the country people, Grahan's Dyke, from 
A braulttton that a Scottiſh warrior of that name firſt broke over it), between 
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leted by Antoninus Pius, is till diſcernible, as are ſeveral Roman cam 
in the neighbourhood *. Azricola's camp, at the bottom of the Grampian 
hills, is a ſtriking remain of Roman antiquity. It is ſituated at Ardoch, in 
Perthſhire, and is generally thought to have been the camp occupied by 
Agricola, before he fought the bloody battle, ſo well recorded by Tacitus, 
with the Caledonian king Galgacus, who was defeated. Some writer, 
think, that this remain of antiquity at Ardoch, was, on account of the ny. 
merous Roman coins and inſcriptions found near it, a Roman caſtellum 
or fort. Be that as it will, it certainly is the moſt entire and beſt preſery. 
ed of any Roman antiquity of that kind in North Britain, having no leſ 
than five rows of ditches and fix ramparts on the ſouth fide ; and of the 
four gates which lead into the area, three are very dictinct and plain, viz, 
the pretoria, decumana, and dextra. | 

The Roman Temple, or building in the form of the Pantheon at Rome 
or of the dome of St. Paul's at London, ſtood upon the banks of the river 
Carron, in Stirlingſhire, but has been lately barbarouſly demoliſhed, 
by a neighbouring Goth, for the purpoſe of mending a mill-pond, Its 
height was twenty-two feet, and its external circumference at the baſe wa; 
eighty-eight feet ; ſo that upon the whole it was one of the moſt complete 
Roman antiquities in the world. It is thought to. have been built by 
Agricola, or ſome of his ſucceſſors, as a temple to the god Terminus, a; 
it ſtood near the pretenture which bounded the Roman empire in Britain 
to the north. Near it are ſome artificial conical mounts of earth, which 
ftill retain the name of Duni-pace, or Duni-pacis; which ſerve to evidence 
that there was a kind of ſolemn compromiſe between the Romans and the 
Caledonians, that the former ſhould not extend their empire farther to the 
northwards. 

Innumerable are the coins, urns, utenſils, inſcriptions, and other re. 
mains of the Romans, that have been found in the different parts of Scot- 
land: ſome of them to the north of the wall, where, however, it does not 
appear that they made any eſtabliſhment. By the 1aſcriptions found near 
the wall, the names of the legions that built it, and how far they carried it 
on, may be learned. The remains of Roman highways are frequent in 
the ſouthern parts. 

Daniſh camps and fortificationsare eaſily diſcerniblein ſeveral northern 
counties, and are known by their ſquare figures and difficult ſituations. 
Some houſes or ſtupendous fabrics remain in Roſs-ſhire, but whether they 
are Daniſh, Pictiſh, or Scottiſh, does not appear. The elevations of two 
of them are to be ſeen in Gordon's Itinerarium Septentrionale. I am of 
opinion that they are Norwegian or Scandinavian ſtructures, and built 


* Near the weſtern extremiry of this wall at Duntocher, in Dumbartonſhire, a coun- 
tryman, in digging a trench on the declivity of à hill, upon which are ſeen the 
remains of a Roman fort, turned up ſeveral uncommon tiles, which exciting the curiolity 
of the peaſantry in that neighbourhood, it was not long before they broke in upon a1 
entire {ubterrineous building, from which they dug out a cart-load of theſe materials 
A gentleman, who was then upon a journey through that part of Scotland, found means 
upon the ſecond day, to ſtop all farther proceedings, in hopes that ſome ublic-ſpirited 
perſons would, by taking off the ſarface, explore the whole without demoliſhiag it 

he tiles are of ſeven different ſizes; the ſmalleſt being ſeven, and the largeſt tweity- 
one inches ſquare. They are from two to three inches in thickneſs, of a reddiſh colour, 
and in a pemectly ſound condition. The leſſer ones compoſed ſeveral rows of pillars, 
which form a labyrinth of paſſages about eighteen inches ſquare ; and the larger tis 
being laid over the whole, ſerve as a roof to ſupport the earth above, which is found te 
be two feet in depth. The building is ſurrounded by a ſubterranedus wall of hew® 
ſtone. The bones and tecth of animals with a footy kind of earth, were found in the 

L. ges from which fome have conjectured this building to have been doecupicd as 4 

ed for the ur of the neighbouring garriſon, 
| 8 about 
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about the fifth century, to favour the deſcents of that people upon thoſe 


W pictiſu monuments, as ny are thought to be, of a very extraor- 
dinary conſtruction, were lately ſtanding in Scotland; one of them at 
Abernethy in Perthſhire, the other at Brechin in Angus; both of them are 
columns, hollow in the inſide, and without the ſtair caſe ; that of Brechin 
is the moſt entire, being covered at the top with a ſpiral roof of ſtone, 
with three or four windows above the cornice : it conſiſts of ſixty regular 
courſes of hewn freeſtone, laid circularly, and regularly tapering to- 
wards the top. If theſe columns are really Pictiſh, that people muſt have 
had among them architects that far exceeded thoſe of any coeval monu- 
ments to be found in Europe, as they have all the appearance of an order; 
and the building is neat, and in the Roman ſtyle of architecture. It is, 
however, difficult to aſſign them to any but the Picts, as they ſtand in 
their dominions; and ſome ſculptures upon that at Brechin, denote it to 
be of Chriſtian origin. It is not indeed impoſſible that theſe ſculptures 
are of a later date. Beſides theſe two pillars, many other PiQtiſh buildings 
are found in Scotland, but not of the ſame taſte. 

The veſtiges of erections by the ancient Scots themſelves, are not only 
curious but inſtructive, as they regard many important events of their hiſ- 
tory. That people had amongſt them a rude notion of ſculpture, in 
which they tranſmitted the actions of their kings and heroes. At a place 
called Aberlemno, near Brechin, four or five ancient obeliſks are ſtill to be 
ſeen, called the Daniſh ſtones of Aberlemno. They are erected as comme- 
morations of the Scotch victories over that people; and are adorned with 
bas reliefs of men on horſeback, and many emblemarical figures and 
hieroglyphics, not intelligible at this day, but minutely deſcribed by Mr. 
Gordon. Many other hiſtorical monuments of the Scots may be diſcover- 
ed on the like occaſions: but it muſt be acknowledged, that the obſcurity 
of their ſculptures has encouraged a field of boundleſs and frivolous con- 
ietures, ſo that the interpretations of many of them are often fanciful. It 
would however, be unpardonable, if Iſhould negle& to mention the ſtone 
near the town of Forreſs, of Fortroſe, in Murray, which far ſurpaſſes all 
the others in magnificence and grandeur, “ and is (ſays Mr. Gordon) 
perhaps one of the moſt ſtately monuments of that kind in Europe. Itrifes 
about 23 feet in height above ground, and 1s, as I am credibly informed, 
no leſs than 12 or 15 feet below; ſo that the whole height is at leaſt 
35 feet, and its breadth near five. It is all one ſingle and entire ſtone ; 
great variety of figures in relievo are carved thereon, and ſome of them 
ſtill diſtinct and viſible ; but the injury of the weather has obſcured thoſe 
towards the upper part.” Though this monument has been generally 
looked upon as Daniſh, yet I have little doubt of its being Scotch, and that 
it was erected in commemoration of the final expulſion of the Danes out 
of Murray, where they held their laſt ſettlement in Scotland, after 
the wg they received from Malcolm, a few years before the Norman 
mvanon, | | 

At Sandwick, in Roſs-ſhire, is a very ſplendid ancient obeliſk, ſur-+ 
rounded at the baſe with large, well-cut flag ſtones, formed like ſteps. 
oth fides of the column are covered with various enrichments, in well 
hnifhed carved work. The one face preſents a ſamptuous croſs, with a 
figure of St, Andrew on each hand, and ſome uncouth animals and flow- 
erings underneath. The central diviſion on the reverſe, exhibits a vas» 
riety of curious figures, birds, and animals. 

Pune ruins of the cathedral of Elgin are very ſtriking; and many parts 
of that fine building have till OT of much grandeur and dig- 
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nity in them. The weſt door is highly ornamented, there is mug 
elegance in the carvings, and the whole edifice diſplays very elaborate 
workmanſllip. | 

Among the remains of ancient caſtles, may be mentioned Kildrym, 
caſtle in the north of Scotland, which was formerly a place of pre; 
ſtrength and magnificence, and often uſed as an aſylum to noble familie, 
in periods of civil war. Inverugie caſtle, the ancient ſeat of the ear]. 
mareſchals of Scotland, is alſo a large and lofty pile, ſituated on a ſteer, 
bank of the river; two very high towers bound the front, and even in 
their decay ing ſtate, give the caſtle an air of much grandeur and antiqui:y. 
Vaſt rows of venerable trees, incloſing the adjoining garden, add to tl. 
effect of the decayed buildings. Near the town of Huntly are the ruin; 
of Huntly caſtle. On the avenue that leads to-1t, are two large fquerc 
towers, which had defended the gateway. The caſtle ſeems to be very 
old, and great part of it is demoliſhed ; but there is a maſly building of a 
more modern dots, in which ſome of the apartments, and ia particular their 
curious cielings, are ſtill in tolerable preſervation. They are painted 
with a great variety of ſubjects, in ſmall diviſions, in which are contained 
many emblematical figures. 

Betides theſe remains of Roman, Pictiſh, Daniſh, and Scottiſh antiqui. 
ties, many Druidical monuments and temples are diſcernible in the north. 
ern parts of Scotland, as well as in the iſles, where we may ſuppoſe that | 
Paganiſm took its laſt refuge. They are eaftly perceived by their circular f 
forms ; but though they are equally regular, yet none of them are fo (ty. | 
pendous as the Druidical erections in South Britain. There. is in Perth. 
ſhire a barrow which ſeems to be a Britiſh erection, and the moſt beautiſul 
of the kind perhaps in the world. It exactly reſembles the figure of a ſhip 
with the keel uppermoſt. The common people call it. Ternay, which 
ſome interpret to be terræ navis, the ſhip of earth. It ſeems to be of the 
moſt remote antiquity, and perhaps was erected to the memory of ſome 
Britiſh prince, who acted as auxiliary to the Romans; for it hes near | 
%uchterarder, not many miles diſtant from the great {ſcene of Agricola's IJ 
operations. | 

The traces of ancient vol-anoes are not unfrequent in Scotland, The 
Mot Finehaven is one inſtance; and the hill of Bergonium near Dun- 
1taffage caſtle, is another, yielding vaſt quantities of pumices or ſcoria of 
different kinds, many of which are of the ſame ſpecies with thoſe of 
the volcanic Iceland. Among. other natural curioſities of this country, 
mention is made of a heap of white ſtones, moſt of them clear like cryſtal, 
together with great plenty of oyſter and other ſea ſhells; they are found on 
the top of a mountain called Skaraa Lappich, in Roſs-fliire, twenty-miles 
diſtant from the ſea. Slain in Aberdeenfiiire, is ſaid to be remarkable tor 
a petrifying cave, called the Dropping Cave, where water cozing througi 
a fpungy porous rock at the top, doth quickly conlolidate after it drops to 
the bottom. Other natural curioſities belonging to 'Seotland have their 
deſcriptions and hiſtories ; but they generally owe their extraordinary 
qualities to the credulity of the vulgar, and vaniſh when they are fkiltuily 
examined. Son caverns that are to be found in Fifeſhire, and are pro- 
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{cenes of inhuman cruelties. 

CoMMERCE AND MAN UFA TURES. ] In theſe reſpects Scotland has, 
for ſome years palt, been in a very improving ſtate. ithout entering 
into the diſputed point, how far Scotland was benefited by its union with 
England, it is certain that the expedition of the Scots to take poſſeſſion 
of Darien, and to carry on the Eaſt and Weſt India trade, was founded 1 
* | tru 
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true principles of commerce, and (fo 15 as lt 22K rag ay with a noble 
ſpjrit of enterpriſe. The miſcarriage ot that ſcheme, after recen ing the 
higheſt and moſt ſolenin ſanctions, is A di grace to the annals of that reign 
in which it happened ; as the Scots had then a free, independent, and un- 
couneted parhament. We are to account for the long languor of the 
4 ottifh commerce, and many other misfortunes which that country ſuſ- 
tuned, by the diſguſt the inhabitants conceived on that account, and 
tame invaſions. of their rights. afterwards, which they thought incouſiſt- 
ent with the articles of union. ind na | 
family eſtates, and ſome remains of the feudal wiftitutions, might contri- 
ate to the fame cauſe. 3 

Alx. Pelham, when at the licad of the adniniſtration in England, after the 
xtinction of the rebellion in 1745, was the firſt miniſter who diſcovered 
the true value of Scotland, which then became a more conſiderable object 
of governmental enquiry than ever. All the beneſits received by that country, 
tor the-relief of the people from their feudal tyfanny, were effected by 
that great man. The bounties and encouragements granted to the scots, 
gor the benefit of trade and manufacture, during his adminiſtration, made 
them ſenfible of their own importance. Mr. Pitt, a ſucceeding miniſter, 
purſued Mr. Pelham's wiſe plan; and juſtly boaſted in pariament, that 
he 2vailed himſelf of the courage, good ſenſe, and ſpirit of the Scots, in 
carrying on the moſt extenſive war that ever Great Britain was engaged in. 
et me add, to the honour of the Britiſh government, that the Scots have 
been ſuffered to avail themſelves of all the benefits of commerce and ma- 
nufactures they can claim, either in right of their former independency, 
the treaty of union, or poſterior acts of,parliament. : x 

This js manifeſt from the extenſi ve trade they lately carried on with the 
Britiſh ſettlements in America and the Weſt Indies; and with all the na- 
tions to which the Englith themſelves trade; ſo that the increaſe of their 
ipping within theſe 30 years paſt has been very conſiderable. The ex- 
ports of thoſe ſhips are compoſed chiefly of Scotch manufactures, fabri- 
cated from the produce of the ſoil, and the induſtry of its inbabitants. 
Fn exchange for.theſe, they import tobacco, rice, cotton, ſugar, and rum, 
from the Britiſh plantations ; and from other countries, their products, to 
the immenſe ſaving of their nation. The proſperity of Glaſgow and its 
neighbourhood hath been greatly owing to the. connettion. akd trade with 
Virginia and the Weſt Indies. | 

The fiſheries of Scotland are not confined to their own coaſts, for they 
have a great concern in the whale-fiſhery carried on upon the coaſt of 
Ipitſbergen; and their returns are valuable, as the government allows 
them a bounty of 408. for every ton of ſhipping employed in that article. 

he late improvement of their fiſheries, which I have already mentioned, 
and which are daily increaſing, open incxhauſtible funds of wealth; their 
cured fiſh being, by foreigners, and the Engliſh planters in America, pre- 
ferred to thoſe of Newfoundland. 

The buffes, or Veſſels employed in the great herring fiſhery on the weſtern 
coaſts of Scotland, are fitted out from the north-weſt parts of England, 
the north of Ireland, as well as.the numerous ports of the Clyde and 
neighbouring iſlands, The-grand-rendezvous is at Cambletown, a com- 
modious port in Argyleſhire, faciag the northof Ireland, where ſometimes 
300 veſſels have been aſſembled. They clear out on the 12th of Septem- 
ber, and muſt return to their different ports by the 13th of January. They 
are alſo under certain regulations reſpecting the number of tons, men, nets, 
&c. the w hole being judicibuſly calculated to promote the beſt of na- 
onal purpoſes, its ſtrength, and its commerce. But though the political 
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exiſtence of Great Britain depends upon the number and bravery of our 


ſeamen, this noble inſtitution has hitherto proved ruinous to many of 
thoſe who have embarked in it, and, unleſs vigorouſly ſupported, will 
end in ſmoke. 1 

To encourage this fiſhery, a bounty of gos. per ton was granted by 
parliament ; but whether from the inſufficiency of the fund appropriated 
for this purpoſe, or any other cauſe, the bounty was with-held from year 
to year, while in the mean time the adventurers were not only finking their 
fortunes, but alſo borrowing to the utmoſt limits of their credit. The 
bounty has fince been reduced from 50 to 308, with the ſtrongeſt aſſurance, 
of its being regularly paid when due. Upon the ſtrength of theſe promiſe; 
they have again embarked in the fiſhery, and it is to be wiſhed, that no 


conſideration whatever may tend to withdraw an inducement fo requiſite 
to place their fiſhery on a permanent footing. 


The benefits of theſe fiſheries are perhaps equalled by manufacture; 

yr on at land; particularly that of iron at Carron, in Stirling. 
lire. | 

Their linen manufactory, notwithſtanding a ſtrong rivalſhip from Ire. 
land, is in a flouriſhing ſtate. The thread manufacture of Scotland is 
equal, if not ſuperior, to any in the world; and the lace fabricated from it 
has been deemed worthy of royal wear and approbation. It has been ſaid, 
ſome years ago, that the exports from Scotland to England, and the Britiſh 
plantations, in linen, cambrics, checks, Oſnaburghs, inckle, and the like 
commodities, amounted annually to 400,009]. excluſive of their home con- 
ſumption ; and there is reaſon to believe that the ſum is conſiderably larger 
at preſent. The Scots are likewiſe making very promiſing efforts for eſa 
bliſhing woollen manufactures; and their exports of caps, ſtockings, mit- 
tens, and other articles of their own wool, begin to be very conſiderable, 
The Scots, it is true, cannot pretend to rival the Engliſh in their finer 
cloths ; but they make at pelt ſome broad cloth proper for the wear 
of people of faſhion in an undreſs, and in quality and fineneſs equal ta 
what is commonly called Yorkſhire cloth. Among the other late im- 
provements of the Scots, we are not to forget the vait progreſs they have 
mace in working the mines, and ſmelting the ore of their country. 
Their coal trade to Ehgland is well known; and of late they have turned 
even their ſtones to account, by their contracts for paving the ſtreets of 
London. It the great trade in cattle, which the Scots carried on of late 
with the Engliſh, is now diminiſhed, it 1s owing tq the beſt of national 
cauſes, that of an increate of home conſumption. | 

The trade carried on by the Scots with England, is chiefly from Leith, 
and the eaſtern ports of the natico ; but Glaſgow was the great emporium 
for the American commerce, before the commencement of the unhappy 
breach with the colonies. The late junction of the Forth to the Clyde will 
render the benefits of trade mutual to both parts of Scotland, In ſhort, the 
more that the ſeas, the ſituation, the ſoil, harbours, and rivers of this coun - 
try are known, the better adapted it appears for all the purpoſes of com- 
merce, both foreign and domeſtic. | 

With regard to other manufactures, not mentioned, ſome of them are 
yet 1n their infancy. The town of Paiſley alone employs an incredible 
number of hands, in fabricating a particular kind of flowered and ſtriped 
lawns, which are a reaſqnable and elegant wear. Sugar-houſes, glals- 
works of every kind, deift-houfes, and paper-mills, are erected every+ 
where, The Scotch carpeting makes neat and laſting furniture; and ſome 
eſſays have been lately made, with no inconſiderable degree af ſucceſs, to 
carry that branch of manufacture to as great perfectian as in any 


part 
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t of Europe. After all that has been ſaid, many years will be required 
0 the trade and improvements in Scotland can be brought to matu- 
rity. In any event they never can give umbrage to the Engliſh, as the 
intereſts of the two people are, or ought to be, the fame. _ 

Having ſaid thus much, I cannot avoid obſerving the prodigious diſad- 
vantages under which both the commercial and landed intereſt of Scotland 
lies, from her nobility and great land-holders having two fond an attach- 
ment for England, and foreign countries, where they ſpend their ws 
money. This is one of the evils ariſing to Scotland from the union, hic 
removed the ſeat of her legiſlature to London: but it is greatly augmented 
by the reſort of volunteer abſentees, to that capital. While this partiality 
ſubſiſts, the Scots will probably continue to be diſtreſſed for a currency of 
ſpecie. How far paper can ſupply that defect, depends upon an attention 
to the balance of trade; and the evil may, perhaps, be ſomewhat prevent- 
ed, by money remitted from England for carrying on the vaſt manufac- 
tures and works now ſet on foot in Scotland. The gentlemen who reſide 
in Scotland, have wiſely abandoned French claret and brandy, (though 


too much is ſtill made uſe of in that country), for rum produced in the 


Britiſh plantations ; and their own malt-liquors are now come nearly to 
as great perfection as thoſe in England; and it is ſaid, that they have 
lately exported large quantities of their ale ta London, Dublin, and the 
Plantations. 

KEVENUES.] See England. 

Coins.) In the reign of Edward II. of England, the value and deno- 
minations of coins were the ſame in Scotland as in England. Towards 
the reign of James II. a Scotch r to about an Engliſh ſix- 
pence; and about the reign of queen Mary of Scotland, it was not more 
than an Engliſh groat. It continued diminiſhing in this manner till after 
the union of the two crowns under her ſon James VI. when the vaſt reſort 
of the Scotch nobility and gentry to the Engliſh court, occaſioned ſuch a 
drain of Specie from Scotland, that by degrees a Scotch ſhilling fell ta 
the value of one twelfth of an Engliſh ſhilling, and their pennies in propor- 
tion. A Scotch penny is now very rarely to be found; and they were ſuc- 
ceeded by bodles, which was double the value of a Scotch penny, and 
are ſtill current, but are daily wearing out. A Scotch halfpenny was 
called a babie; ſome ſay, becauſe it was firſt ſtamped with the head of James 
III. when he was a babe or baby; but perhaps it is only the corruption 
of two French words, as piece, ſignifying a low piece of money. The 
lame obſervation that we have made of the Scotch ſhilling, holds of their 
pounds or marks; which are not coins, but denominations of ſums. In 
all other reſpects, the currency of money in Scotland and England is the 
fame, as very few people now reckon by the Scotch computation. 

ORDER OF THE THISTLE,] This is a military order inſtituted, as 
the Scotch writers aſſert, by their king Achaius, in the ninth century, upon 
his making an offenſive and defentive league with Charlemagne, kin 
of France; or as others ſay, on account of his victory over Athelſtan, king 
of England, when he vowed in the kirk of St. Andrew, that he and his 
polterity ſhould ever bear the figure of that croſs in their enſigus oa which 
the ſaint ſuffered. It has been frequently neglected, and as often reſumed, 
It conſiſts of the ſovereign and 12 companions, who are called Knights 
of the Thiſtle, and have on their enſign this ſignificant motto, Nemo me 
ibu laceſſet, * None ſhall ſafely provoke me.” | | | 

Laws AND eee The ancient conſtitution and govern- 
ment in Scotland has been highly applauded, as excellently adapted to the 
preſervation of liberty; and it is certain, that the power of the king was 
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preatly limited, and that there were many checks in the conſtitution upon 
wm, which were well calculated to prevent his aſſuming or exerciſing 3 
deſpotic authority. But the Scottiſh conſtitution of government was too 
much of the aritocratic kind to afford to the common people that equal 
liberty which they had a right to expect. The King's authority was juf. 
ficienily reſtrained ; but the nobles, chieftains, and great landholders, had 
it too much in their power to tyrannize over and oppreſs 1892 tenants, and 
the common people. NENT | 

The ancient kings of Scotland, at their coronation, took the following 
oath, containing three promiſes, vir. 

In the name of Chriſt, J promiſe theſe three things to the Chriſtian 
people my ſubjects: Firſt, that I ſhall give order, and employ my force and 
afh{tance that the church of God, and the Chriſtian people, may enjoy 
true peace during our time under our government. Secondly, I ſhall pro- 
hihit and hinder all perſons, of whatever degree, from violence and in- 
juſtice, Thirdly, in all judgments I ſhall follow the preſcriptions of 
juſtice and mercy, to the end that our clement and merciful God may 
ſtew mercy unto me, and to vou.“ 

The parliament of Scotland anciently conſiſted of all who held any por- 
tion of land, however ſmall, of the crown, by military ſervice. This par. 
liament appointed the time of its own meetings and adjournments, and 
committees to ſuperintend the adminiſtration during the intervals of par. 
Lament; it had a commanding power in all matters of government ; it ap. 
Propriated the public money, ordered the keeping of it, and called for the 
accounts; it armed the people, and appointed commanders; it named and 
commiſioned ambaſſadors ; it granted and E it appointed 
judges and courts of judicature; it named oſficers of ſtate and privy- coun- 
ſellors ; it annexed and alienated the revenues of the crown, and reſtrained 
grants by the king, The king of Scotland had no negative voice in parlia- 
ment; nor could he declare war, make peace, or conclude any other pub- 
lic buſineſs of importance, without the advice and approbation of parlia- 
ment. The prerogative of the king was ſo bounded, that he was not even 
intruſted with the executive part of the government. And fo late as the 
minority of James IV. who was contemporary with, and ſon in-law to, 
Henry VII. of England, the parliament pointed out to him his duty, as 
the firſt ſervant of his people; as appears by the act ſtill extant. In ſhort, 
the conſtitution was rather arittocratical than monarchical. The abuſe of 
theſe ariftocratical powers, by the chieftains and great landholders, gave 
tlie King. however, a very conſiderable intereſt among the lower ranks ; 
and a prince who had ſenſe and addreſs to retain theaffections of his people, 
was generally able to humble the moſt overgrown of his ſubjects; but 
when on the cther hand, a king of Scotland, like James III. ſhewed a 
diireſpe& to his partiament, the event was commonly fatal to the crown, 
The kings of Scotland, notwithſtanding this paramount power in the par- 
tiament, feund means to weaken and elude its force; and in this they were 


bility, This was done by eſtabliſhing a ſele& body af members, who were 
called the lords of the articles. Theſe were chofen out of the clergy, nobility, 
knights, and hurgeſſes. The biſkops, for inſtance, choſe eight peers, and 


Knights of the ſhirc), and eight commiſſioners for burghs; and to all thoſe 
were added eight great officers of ſtate, the chancellor being preſident of 
the whole. 


a ſſiſted by the clergy, whoſe revenues were immenſe, and who had very lit- 
tle dependence upon the pope, and were always zealous of the powerful no- 


the peers eight biſhops; and theſe ſixteen jointly choſe eight barons (or 


Their buſineſs was to prepare all queſtions and bills, and other matters, 
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to parliament; ſo that in fact, though the king could give no 
ah, ane being by his clergy, and the places he had to beftow, always 
Care of the lords of articles, nothing could come into parliament that could 
dall for his negative. It mult be acknowledged, that this inſtitution ſeems 
to have prevailed by ſtealth; nor was it ever brought into any regular ſyſ- 
tern: even its modes varied; and the greateſt lawyers are ignorant when 
jt took place. The Scots, however, never loſt ſight of their original prin- 


ciples; and though Charles I. wanted to form theſe lords of the articles into 


regular machines for his own diſpotic purpoſes, he found it impracticable; 
au the melancholy conſequences are well known. At the Revolution, 
the Scots gave à freſh inſtance how well they underſtood the principles of 
liberty, by omitting all pedantic debates about abdication, and the like 
terms, and voting king James at once ta have torfeited his crown ; which 
they gave to the prince and princeſs of Orange, 

This ſpirit of reſiſtance was the more remarkable, as the people had 
 eroaned under the moſt inſupportable miniſterial tyranny ever ſince the Re- 
Goration. It isaſked, Why did they ſubmit to that tyranny? The anſwer 
is, in order to preſerve that independency upon England, which Cromwell 
and his parliament endeavoured to deſtroy, by uniting them with England; 
they therefore choſe to ſubmit to a temporary evil; but they took the firſt 
opportunity to get rid of their oppreſſors. 

Scotland, when it was a ſeparate kingdom, cannot be ſaid to have had 
any peers, in the Engliſh ſenſe of the word. The nobility, who were 
dukes, marquiſſes, earls, and lords, were by the king made hereditary 
members of parliament; but they formed no diſtin& houſe, for they ſat 
in the fame room with the commons, who had the ſame deliberate and de- 
ciſive vote with them in all public matters. A baron, though not a baron 
of parliament, might fit upon a lord's aſſize in matters of life and death; 
nor was it neceſſary for the aſſizers, or jury, to be unanimous in their 
„dict. The feudal cuftoms, even at the time of their Reſtoration, were 
{) prevalent, and the reſcue of a great criminal was commonly ſo much 
pretended, that ſeldom above two days paſſed between the ſentence and 
cxecution. 

Great uncertainty occurs in the Scotch hiſtory, by confounding parlia- 
ments with conventions ; the difference was, thata parliament could enact 
laws as well as lay on taxes; a convention, or meeting of the ſtates, only 
nat lor the purpoſe of taxation, Before the Union, the kings of Scotland 
tad four great and four lefler officers of ſtate; the great, were the lord 


ig chancellor, high treaſurer, privy-ſeal, and ſecretary : the four leſſer 


were, the lords regiſter, advocate, treaſurer-depute, and juſtice-clerk, 
vince the Union none of theſe continue, excepting the lords privy-ſeal, 
regiſter, advocate, and juſtice-clerk : a third ſecretary of ſtate has occa- 
Lonzily been nominated by the king for Scottiſh affairs, but under the 
me _degomination as the other two ſecretaries. The above officers of 
late fat in the Scotch parliament by virtue of their offices. 

Phe ofticers of the crown were, the high-chamberlain, conſtable, ad- 
miral, and marſhal, The offices of corflable and marſhal were heredi- 


ty. A nobleman has ſtill a penſion as admiral ; and the office of mar- 


flial is exerciſed by a knight-marſhal. 


The officeot chancellor of Scotland differed little from the ſame in Eng- 
land. The fame may be faid of the lords treaſurer, privy-ſeal, and ſecreta- 
ry. Phe lord-regiſter was head-clerk to the parliament, convention, 
lrea/uty, exchequer, and ſeſſion, and keeper of all public records. Though 
ts olive was only during the! king's pleaſure, yet it was very lucra- 
uve, be dilpofing of his deputation, which laſted during life. He ated 
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as teller to the parliament: and it was dangerous for any member to gif 
pute his report of the numbers upon diviſion. The lord advocate's office 
refembles that of theattorney-general in England, only his powers are fer 
more extenſive; becauſe, by the Scotch laws, he is the proſecutor of all 
capital crimes before the juſticiary, and likewiſe concurs in all purſuitz 
before fovereign courts, for breaches of the peace, and alſo in all matter, 
civil, wherein the king or his donator hath intereſt. Two ſolicitors are 
named by his majeſty, by way of aſſiſtants to the lord-advocate. The gf. 
fice of juſtice-clerk entitles the poſſeſſor to preſide in the criminal courtof 

1 while the juſtice- general, an office I ſhall deſcribe hereafter, is ab. 

nt. | 

The ancĩent conſtitutĩon of Scotland admitted of many other offices hoth 
of the crown and ſtate; but they are either now extinct, or too inconj. 
derable to be deſcribed here. That of Lyon king at arms, or the rer 
fzcial\um, or grand herald of Scotland, is ſtill in being; and it was for. 
merly an office of great ſplendor and importance, infomuch that the 
fcience of heraldry was Nel el there in greater purity than in any other 
country in Europe. He was even crowned ſolemnly in parliament with 
a golden circle; and his authority, which is not the caſe in England, in all 
armorial affairs, might be carried into execution by the civil law, 

The privy-council of Scotland beſore the Revolution, had, or aſſumed, 
mquiſitorial powers, even that of torture; but it is now ſunk in the par. 
liament and privy-council of Great Britain; and the civil and criminal 
cauſes in Scotland are chiefly cogniſable by two courts of judicature, 

The firſt is, that of the college of juſtice, which was inſt;tuted by James 
V. after the model of the French parliament, to ſupply an ambulatory 
«£ommittee of parliament, who took to themſelves the names of the lords 
of council and ſeſſion, which the preſent members of the college of juſtice 
ſtill retain. This court conſiſts of a preſident and fourteen ordinary mem- 
bers, beſides extraordinary ones named by the king, who may ft and vote, 
but have no falaries, and are not bound to attendance. This court may be 
calleda ſtanding jury in all matters of property that lie before them. Their 
forms of proceeding do not lie within my plan, neither does any inquiry 
how far foch an inſtitution, in ſo narrow a country as Scotland, 1s compa- 
tible with the ſecurity of private property. The civil law is their direc- 
tory in all matters that coine not within the municipal laws of the king- 
dom. It has been often matter of ſurpriſe, that the Scots were ſo tenacious 
of the forms of the courts, and the eſſence of their laws, as to reſerve them 
by the articles of the Union. This, however, can be eaſily accounted for, 
becauſe thoſe laws and forms were eſſential to the poſſeſſion of eſtates and 
lands, which in Scotland are often held by modes incompatible with the 
laws of England. I ſhall juſt add, that the lords of council and ſeſſion act 
likewiſe as a court of equity; but their decrees are (fortunately perbaps 
for the ſubject) reverſible by the Britiſſi Houſe of Lords, to which an ap- 

eal hes. | 

The juſtice- court is the Eigheſt criminal tribunal in Scotland; but in its 
preſent form it was inſtituted ſo late as the year 1672, when a lord-juſtice- 
general, removeable at the king's pleaſure, was appointed. This lucrative 
office till exiſts in the perſon of one of the chief nobility ; but the 
ordinary members of the court, are the juſtice-clerk and five other judges, 
who are always nominated from the lords of ſeſſion. In this court the 
verdict of a jury condemns or acquits; but, as I have already hinted, 
without any neceflity of being unanimous. 

Beſide theſe two great courts of law, the Scots, by the articles of the. 
Union, have a court of exchequer, This court has the ſame poweh 5 

: 1 8 „ tnoritys 
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4. rrivileoe. and juriſdiction, over the revenue of Scotland, as the 
me _ rb in England has over the revenues there; and all mat- 
ters and things competent to the court of exchequer of England relating 
thereto, are likewiſe competent to the exchequer of Scotland. The judges 
of the exchequer in Scotland exerciſe certain powers which formerly 
belonged to the treaſury, and are ſtill veſted in that of England. 

The court of admiralty in Scotland, was, in the reign of Charles II. 
by act of parliament, declared to be a ſupreme court, in all cauſes compe- 
tent to its own juriſdiction : and the lord bigh admiral 1s declared to be the 
king's lieutenant and juſtice-general upon the ſeas, and in all ports, 
harbours, and creeks of the ſame ; and upon freſh waters and navigable 
rivers, below the firſt bridge, or within flood mark; ſo that nothing 
competent to its juriſdiction can be meddled with, in the firſt inſtance, but 
by the lord high admiral and judges of his court. Sentences paſſed in 
all inferior courts of admiralty. may be brought again before his court: 
but no appeal lies from it to the lords of the ſeſſion, or any other judi- 
catory, unleſs in caſes not maritime. Cauſes are tried in this _— 


187 


the civil law, which in ſuch caſes is likewiſe the common law of Scotla 

as well as by the laws of Oleron, Wiſby, and the Hazſe-towns, and other 
maritime practices and deciſions common upon the continent. The 
place of lord- admiral of Scotland is little more than nominal, but the 
falary annexed to it is reckoned worth 100ol. a year; and the judge of 
the admiralty is commonly a lawyer of diſtinction, with conſiderable per- 
quiſites pertaining to his office. : . ; {7 

The college or faculty of advocates, which anſwers to the Engliſh inns of 
court, may be called the. ſeminary of Scotch lawyers. They are with- 
in themſelves an orderly court, and their forms require great preciſion and 
examination to qualify its candidates for admiſſion. Subordinate to them 
is a body of inferior lawyers, or, as they may be called, attorneys, whocalled 
themſelves writers to the ſignet, becauſe they alone can ſubſcribe the 
writs that paſs the ſignet; they likewiſe have a bye government for their 
own regulation. Such are the differeat law-courts that are held in the 
capital of Scotland: we ſhall paſs to thoſe that are inferior. 

The government of the counties in Scotland was formerly veſted in 
ſherifts and ſtewards, courts of regality, baron-courts, commiſſaries, juſ- 
tices of the peace, and coroners. ES, 

Formerly ſheriffdoms were generally hereditable ; but by a late act of 
parliament, they are now all veſted. in the crown; it being there enacted, 


that all high ſheriffs, or ſtewards, ſhall, for the future, be nominated and. 


appointed annually by his majeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſſors. In regard to 
the ſheriff-deputes, and ſteward-deputes, it is enacted that there ſliall 
only be one in each county, or ſtewartry, who muſt be an advocate, 
of three years ſtanding at leaſt. For the ſpace of ſeven years, theſe deputies 
are to be nominated by the king, with ſuch continuance as his majeſty 
tall think fit; after which they are to join their office ad uitam aut cul- 
pam, that is, for life, unleſs guilty of ſome offence. Some other regu- 


tions have been likewiſe introduced, highly for the credit of the ſheriffs 
courts, | 


Ste wartries were formerly part of the ancient royal domain; and the 


ſtewards had much the fame power in them as the ſheriff had in his 
COUnty, 

Courts of regality of old were held by virtue of a royal juriſdiction veſt- 
ed in the lord, with particular immunities and privileges ; buc theſe were 


9 dangerous, and fo extravagant, that all the Scotch regalities are now 
e Holved by au act of parliament. 4 | 
| Baron 
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Baron-courts belong to every perſon who hold a barony of the king. 7, 
civil matters, they extend to matters not exceeding forty thillings ſteriin 
and in criminal caſes, to petty actions of aſſault and battery; but the pu. 
niſhment is not to exceed twenty ſhillings ſterling, or fetting the delinquent 

in the ftocks for three hours, in the day tame. Theſe courts, however pet;, 
were in former days inveſted with the power of lite and death, which they 
have now loſt, 

The courts of commiſſaries in Scotland anſwer to thoſe of the Enęliſh 
dioceſan chancellors, the higheſt of which is kept at Edinburgh; wherein 
before four judges, actions are pleaded concerning matters relating to wills 
and teſtaments ; the right of patronage to eccleſiaſtical beneſices, tythes, di. 
vorces, and cauſes of that nature; but in almoſt all other parts of the 
kingdom, there fits but one judge on theſe cauſes. 


According to the preſent inſtitution, juſtices of the peace in Scotland 


£xerciſe pretty much the ſame powers as thoſe in England. In former 
times their oitice, though of very old ſtanding, was inſignificant, being 
cramped by the powers of the great feudal tyrants, who obtained an act of 
parliament, that they were not to take cognizance of riots till fifteen days 
after the fact. | g 

The inſtitution of coroners is as old as the reign of Malcolm II. the grent 
legiſtator of Scotland, who lived before the Norman invaſion of Eng. 
land. They took cognizance of all breaches of the king's peace; and they 
were required to have clerks to regiſter depoſitions and matters of fact, as 
well as verdicts of jurors: the office, however, is at preſent much diſuſed 
in Scotland. 

From the above ſhort view of the Scotch laws and inſtitutions, it is 
plain that they were radically the ſame with thoſe of the Enghſh, The 
latter alledge, indeed, that the Scots borrowed the contents of their Regian 
| HMaje/atem, their oldeſt law- book, from the work of Glanville, who was 
a judge under Henry II. of England. The Scots on the other hand, 
ſay, that Glanville's work was copied from their Regiam Majeſtatem, even 
with the pecul'arities of the latter, which do not now, and never did, exiſt 
in the laws of England. 

The royal burghs in Scotland form, as it were, a commercial parlia- 
ment, which meets once a year, at Edinburgh, conſiſting of a repreſenta- 


tive from each burgh, to conſult upon the cammon good of the whole. - 


Their powers are pretty extenſive, and before the Union they made laws 
relating to ſhipping, to maſters and owners of ſhips, to mariners, and mer- 
chants by whom they were freighted : to manufactures} ſuch as plaiding, 
linen, and yarn ; to the curing and pack ng ot fith, falmon, and herrings, 
and to the importing and exporting ſeverai commodities. The trade be- 
tween Scotland and the Netherlands is ſubject to their regulation: they 
fix the ſtaple port, which was formerly at Dort, and is now at Campvere. 
Their confervator is indeed nominated by the crown, but then their con- 
vention regulates his power, approves his deputies, and appoints his ſa- 
lary: fo that, in truth, the whole ſtaple trade is ſubjected to their manage- 
ment. Upon the whole this is a very ſingular inſtitution, and ſufficiently 
pioves the vaſt attention which the government of Scotiand formerly 
pid to trade. It took its prefent form in the reign of James III. 1497, 
and had excellent conſequences for the benefit of commerce. 

Such are the laws and conſtitutions of Scotland, as they exiſt at preſent, 


in their general view; but our bounds do not permit us to deſcend to far- 
The conformity 


ther particulars, which are various and complicated. 
between tbe practice of the civil law of Scotland, and that in England, 


3< ren 2:kable. The Engliſh law reports are of the ſame nature with the 


Scotch practice; and tueir acts of ſederunt anſwer to the Engliſh rules 
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of court; the Scottuſh wadſets and reverſions, to the Engliſh mortgages 
and defeaſances ; their poinding of goods, after letters of horning, is 
much the ſame as the Engliſh executions upon outlawries; and an ap- 
peal agaĩnſt the king's pardon, in caſes of murder, by the next of kin to 
ine deceaſed, is admitted in Scotland as well as in England. Many other 
uſages are the ſame in both Kingdoms. I cannot, however, diſmiſs this 
kead without one obſervation, which proyes the Emilarity between the 
Ungliſn agd Scotch conſtitutions, Which [ believe has been mentioned 
by no authbr. In old times, all the freeholders in Scotland met together 
in preſence of the king, who was ſeated on the top ofa hillock, which un 
che old Scottiſh conſtitution, is called the Moot, or Mutc-hill; all na- 
tional afſairs were here tranſacted; judgments given, and differences ended. 
This Moot-hill I apprehend to be of the ſame nature as the Saxon Folc- 

ꝛote, and to ſignify no more than the hill of meeting. 

Hisrozy.} Though the writers of ancient Scotch hiſtory are too fond 
ef fvitem and fable, yet it is eaſy to collect, from the Roman authors, 
aud other evidences, that Scotland was formerly inhabited by different 

'cople. The Caledonians were, probably, the firſt inhabitants; the Picts, 

undoubtedly were the Britons, who were forced noxthwards by the Belgie 
Gauls, about fourſcore years before the deſcent of Julius Ceſar; and 
who, ſettling in Scotland, were joined by great numbers of their country- 
men, that were driven northwards by. the Romans. The Scots, moſt 
probably, were a nation of adventurers from the ancient Scythia, who- 
had ſerved in the armies on the continent, and, as has been already hinted, 
aiter conquering the other inhabitants, gave their own name to the coun. 
try. The tract lying ſouthward of the Forth, appears to have been in- 
habited by the Saxons, and by the Britons, who formed the kingdom of 
Alcuith, the capital of which was Dumbarton: but all theſe people in 
proceſs of time were ſubdued by the Scots. | 

Having premiſed thus much, it is unneceſſary for me to inveſtigate the 
copſtitution of Scotland from its fabulous, or even its early ages. It is 
ſuflicient to add, to what I have already ſaid upon that head, that they 
ivem to have been as forward as any of their ſouthern neighbours in the 
artz of war and government. 

I: does not appear that the Caledonians, the ancient Celtic inhabitants 
of Scotland, were attacked by any of the Roman generals before Agri- 
cola, anno 9. The name of the prince he fought with was Geldus, by 
Tacitus named Galgacus ; and the hiſtory of that war is not only tranſ- 
mitted with great preciſion, but corroborated by the remains of the Ro- 
man encampments and forts, raiſed by Agricola in his march toward 
Dunkeld, the capital of the Caledonians. The brave ſtand made by Gal- 
dus againft that great general, does honour to the valour of both people; 
and the ſentiments of the Caledonian, concerning the freedom and inde- 
pendency of this country, appeared to have warmed the noble hiſtorian, 
with the fame generous palſion. It is plain, however, that Tacitus 
tought it for the honour of Agricola, to conceal ſome part of this war; 
tor though he makes his countrymen victorious, yet they certainly re- 
turned fouthward, to the province of the Horeſti, which was the county 
ol Lite, without improving their advantage. | «1-6 
| Galdus, otherwiſe called Corbred, was, according to the Scotch hiſto- 
rens, the 21ſt in the lineal deſcent from Fergus I. the founder of their 
monarchy ; and though this genealogy has of late been diſputed, yet 
n0*11ng can be more certain, from the Roman hiſtories, that the Caledo- 
114ns, or Scots, were governed by a ſucceſſion of brave and wiſe princes, 
during the abode of the Romans in Britain. Their valiant reſiſtance 
obliged Agr cola himſelf, and after him the emperors Adrian and Severus, 
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to build the two famous pretentures or walls, one between the Frith of 
Clyde and Forth already mentioned ; and the other between Tinmouth 
and the Solway Frith, which will be deſcribed in our account of England 
to defend the Romans from tlie Caledonians and Scots; and which prove 
that the independence of the latter was never ſubdued. | 
Chriſtianity was introduced into Scotland about the year 201 of the 
Chriſtian æra, by Donald J. The Picts, who, as before mentioned 
were the deſcendants of the ancient Britons, forced northwards by the 
Romans, had at this time gained a footing in Scotland; and being often 
defeated by the ancient inhabitants, they joined the Romans againſt the 
Scots and Caledonians, who were of the ſame original, and conſidered 
themſelves as one people ; fo that the Scots monarchy ſuffered a ſhort 
eclipſe; but it broke out with more luſtre than ever, under Fergus II. wh 
recovered his crown; and his ſucceſſors gave many ſevere overthrows to 
the Romans and Britons, 
When the Romans lett Britain in 448, the Scots, as appears by Gildas, 
a Britiſh hiſtorian, were a powerful nation, and in conjunction with the 
Pics, invaded the Britons; and having forced the Roman walls, drove 
them to the very ſea; ſo that the Britons applied to the Romans for re. 
lief; and in the famous letter, which they called ther groans, they tell 
them, that they had no choice left, but that of being ſwallowed up by 
the ſea, or periſhing by the ſwords of the barbarians : for ſo all nation; 
were called who were not Romans, or under the Roman protection. 
- Dongard was then king of Scotland ; and it appears from the oldeſt 
hiſtories, and thoſe that are leaſt favourable to monarchy, that the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown of Scotland ſtill continued in the family of Fergus, but 
generally deſcended collaterally; till the inconveniencies of that mode of 
ſucceſſion were ſo much felt, that by degrees it fell into diſuſe, and it was 
at laſt ſettled in the deſcending line. | | 
About the year 796, the Scots wert governed by Achaius, a prince ſo 
much reſpected, that his friend{lip was courted by Charlemagne, and a 
league was concluded between them, which continued inviolate while the 
monarchy of Scotland had an exiſtence. No fact of equal antiquity is 
better atteſted than this league, together with the great ſervice performed 
by the learned men of Scotland, in civilizing the vaſt dominions of that 
great Conqueror, as has been already obſerved under the article of Learn- 
ing. The Picts ſtill remained in Scotland, as a ſeparate nation, and were 
powerful enough to make war upon the Scots; who, about the year 843, 
when Kenneth Mac Alpin was king of Scotland, finally ſubdued them; 
but not in the ſavage manner mentioned by ſome hiſtorians, by extermi- 
nation. For he obliged them to incorporate themſelves with their con- 
querors, by taking their names, and adopting their laws. The ſucceſ- 
fors of Kenneth Mac Alpin maintained almoſt perpetual wars with the 
Saxons on the ſouthward, and the Danes and other barbarous nations to- 
wards the eaſt ;- who being maſters of the ſea harafled the Scots by pow- 
erful invaſions. The latter, however, were more fortunate than the 
Engliſh : for while the Danes were erecting a monarchy in England, they 
were every where overthrown in Scotland by bloody battles, and at laſt 
driven out of the kingdom. The Saxon and Daniſh monarchs who then 
governed England were not more ſucceſ>ful againſt the Scots, who main- 
tained their treedom and independency, not only againſt foreigners, but 
againſt their own kings, when they thought them endangered, The fev- 
dal law was introduced among them by Malcolm IE. | 3 
Malcolm III. commonly called Malcolm Canmore, from two Gaelic 
words which iignify a large head, but moſt probably from his great capa- 
City, Was the eighty-fixth king of Scotland, ſrom Fergus I. the 2 
| ioun 
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Funder of the monarchy ; the forty-ſeventh from its reſtorer, Fergus IT. 
and the twenty-ſecond from Kenneth III. who conquered the kingdom 
of the Pits. Every reader who is acquainted with the tragedy of Mac- 
beth, as written by the inimitable Shakſpeare, who keeps cloſe to the facts 
delivered by hiſtorians, can be no ſtranger to the fate of Malcolm's fa- 
ther, and his own hiſtory, previous to his mounting the throne in the year 
1057. He was a wiſe and a magnanimous prince, and in no reſpect infe- 
rior to his contemporary the Norman conqueror, with whom he was often 
at war. He married Margaret, daughter to Edward, ſurnamed the Out 
law, ſon to Edmund Ironſide, king of England. By the death of her 
brother Edgar Atheling, the Saxon right to the crown of England devolv 
ed upon the poſterity of that princeſs, who was one of the wiſeſt and 
worthieſt women of the age ; and her daughter Maud was accorehin 
3 WILT I. of England. Malcolm, after a glorious reign — 
illed, wi it is fa) * 
oY wake] is ſon, treacherouſly, it is ſaid, at the ſiege of Alnwick, by 
Malcolm III. was ſucceeded by his brother Do | 
dethroned by Duncan II. whoſe legitimacy was n Fare fa : 
ceeded by Edgar, the fon of Malcolm III. who was a wiſl ind valiant 
prince; he was ſucceeded by Alexander I. and upo his des ch Darid l. 
mounted the throne. ö e e WY 8 
Notwithſtanding the endeavours of ſome hiſtori 
they cannot deny, I mean the glories of this oh "ie wo 2 pi 
David was one of the greateſt princes of that age, 9 ” * 1 
him as a man, a warrior, or a legiflator. The noble actions he perf — 
ed in the ſervice of his niece, the empreſs Maud, in her com eri with 
king Stephen for the Engliſh crown, give us the higheſt "a of bi A 
2 1 II. 20 1 bes reſult only of duty and principle To him 
the mightie rince of his age, owed hi th i 
poſſeſſions in England, joined to the 3 of oberg gente Ds *r. 
power nearly on an equality with that of England when coutiud othis | 
land, His actions and adventures, and the reſources he alen 7 1 4 
* pate 4 8 Lon to have been a he-o of the firſt ak” i 
o be too laviſh to churchmen, and in his religio d 
ments, we are to conſider theſe were the on! Deb he could 
* civilize his kingdom: and the code of eee 
= 100 _ by _ * = memory immortal 3 They 
compiled under his inſpection by 1 
whom he aſſembled from all parts of E 1 eee 
ben pu * urope in his magnificent abbey of 
William, ſurnamed from his 3 1 e Lion. K en 
f de Lion. iam” 
; * 8 — I 249, wc Alexander III. F be Ang. fie 
) ret daughter to Henry III. ; 
* 1 Alexander, the prince who married the nb; bf Funde s: T ang 
c avid, and Margaret who married Hangowa all wg, 
on to Magnys Rr e- ee gowan, or, as ſome call him, Eric, 
W commonly Called the Nuden - No ok 1 N 
ker whole poſterity failed, and the „ Sol wi om. oY 
8 e cendants of David earl of Huntingdon, broth ) ki 1 
Un q king William, 5 er to king Malcolm 
ve been the m 1 1 j : : 
of aro _ e er in is detail, becauſe it was productive 
treat- grandſon to Davi FF 
e avid earl of Huntingdon, by his eldeſt d hter N. 
grandſon Robert Bruce (grandfather to the great ki Robe HE 
5. on to the ſame earl of Huntingdon, b bis n 
6came competitors for the cr gdon, by his youngeſt daughter Iſabel, 
own of Scotland. The laws of ſucceſſion, 
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which were not fo well eſtabliſhed in Europe as they are at prefers 
rendered the caſe very difficult. Both parties were almoſt equally match. 
ed in intereſt ; but after a confuſed interregnum of ſome years, the great 
nobility agreed in referring the deciſion to Edward 1. of England, the 
moſt politic, ambitious prince of his age. He accepted the ottice of ar. 
biter : but having long had an eye to the crown of Scotland, he revived 
fome obſolete abſurd claims of its dependency upon that of Englang. 
and finding that Baliol was diſpoſed to hold it by that diſgraceful tenure 
Edward awarded it to him; but afterwards dethroned him, and treated him 
as a ſlave, without Baliol's reſenting it. 

After this, Edward uted many endeavours to annex their crown to hi: 
own, which were often deteated, and though Edward for a ſhort time 
made himſelf maſter of Scotland, yet the Scots were ready to revolt againſ 
him on every favourable opportunity. Thoſe of them who were {7 
zealouſly attached to the independency of their country, as to be re. 
ſolved to hazard every thing tor it, were indeed but few compared to 
thoſe in the intereſt of Edward and Baliol, which was the fame; and for 
ſome time they were obliged to temporize. Edward availed himſelf of 
their weakneſs and his own power. He accepted of a formal ſurrender 
of the- crown of Baliol, to whom he allowed a penſion, but detained him 
in England; and ſent every nobleman in Scotland, whom he in the leaſt 
ſuſpected, to different priſons in or near London. He then forced the 
Scots to ſign inſtruments of their ſubjection to him; and moſt barbarouſ. 
0 ly carried off or deſtroyed all the monuments of their hiſtory, and the 
evidence of their independency ; and particularly the famous fatidical or 
prophetic tone, which is {till to be ſeen in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 

Theſe ſevere proceedings, while they rendered the acots ſenſibie of their 
ſlavery, revived in them the ide3s of their frerdom; and Edward finding 
their ſpirits were not to be ſubdued, endeavoured to careſs them, and at- 
feed to treat them on a footing of equality with his own ſubjects, by 
projecting an union, the chief articles of which has fince taken place be- 
tween the two kingdoms. The Scotch patriots treated this project with 
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2 diſdain, and united under the brave William Wallace, the trueſt hero of 
' his age, to expel the Englith. Wallace performed actions that entitled 
g him to eternal renown, in executing this ſcheme. Being however no more 
b than a private gentleman, and bis popularity daily encreafing, the Scotch 
1 nobility, among whom was Robert Bruce, the ſon or the firſt competitor, 
1 began to ſuſpect that he had arr eye upon the crown, efpecially after he 


—— — 


had defeateu the carl of Surry, Edward's viceroy of Scotland, in the bat- 
tle of Stirling, and had reduced the garriſons of Berwick and Roxburgh, 
and was declared by the ſlates of Scotland their protector. Their jealoviy 
operated ſo far, that they formed violent cavais againſt the brave Wal- 
lace. Edward, upon this, once more invaded Scotland, at the head of 
the moſt numerous and beſt diſciplined army England had ever ſeen, 
for it conſiſted of 89,000 foct, 2029 horfemen completely armed, and 
4000 light armed; and was attended by a ect to ſupply it with proviſions. 
Theſe, beſides the troops who joined him in Scotland, formed an itre- 
ſiſtible body: Edward, however, was obliged to divide it, reſerving the 
command of 49,200 of his, belt troops to himſelf. With theſe he at- 
tacked the Scotch army under Wallace at Falkirk, while their diſputes ran 
ſo high, that the brave regent was deſerted by Cumming, the moſt pow- 
erful nobleman in Scotland, and at the head of the beit diviſion of his 
countrymen. Wallace, whoſe troops did not exceed 30,0c0, being thus 
betrayed, was defeated with vaſt loſs, but made an orderly retreat; 
during which he found means to have a conference with Bruce, and to 
convince him of his error in joiziug with Edward. Wallace {till contianed 
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zn arms, and performed many gallant actions againſt the Engliſh ; but was 
betrayed into the hands of Edward, who moſt ungenerouſly put him to 
death at London, as a traitor ; but he died himſelf as he was preparing 
to renew his invaſion of Scotland with a ſtill more deſolating ſpirit of am- 
bition, after having deſtroyed 100,000 of her inhabitants. f 

Bruce died ſoon after the battle of Falkirk; but not before he had in- 
ſpired his ſon, who was a priſoner at large about the Engliſh court, with 
the glorious reſolution of vindicating his own rights, and his country's 
independency. He eſcaped from London, and with his own hand killed 
Cumming, for his attachment to Edward ; and after collecting a few pa- 
triots, among whom were his own four brothers, he aſſumed the crown, 
but was defeated by the Engliſh (who had a great army in Scotland) at the 
battle of Methven. After his defeat, he fled with one or two friends to 
the Weſtern Iſles, and parts of Scotland, where his fatigues and ſufferings 
were as inexpreſſible, as the courage with which he and his few friends 
bore them (the lord Douglas eſpecially) was incredible. Though his wife 
and daughters were ſent priſoners to England, where the beſt of his 
friends and two of his brothers were put to death; yet ſuch was his per- 
ſevering ſpirit, that he recovered all Scotland, excepting the caſtle of 
Stirling, and improved every advantage that was given him by the diſſi- 
pated conduct of Edward II. who raiſed an army more numerous and 
better appointed ſtill than that of his father, to make a total conqueſt of 
Scotland. It is ſaid that it conſiſted of 100, ooo men, though this has 
been ſuppoſed to be an exaggerated computation: however it is admitted 
that the army of Bruce did not exceed 30,000 ; but all of them heroes, 
who had been bred up in a deteſtation of tyranny. 

Edward, who was not deficient in point of courage, led this mighty 
hoſt towards Stirling, then beſieged by Bruce, who had choſen with the 
greateſt judgment, a camp near Bannockburn, The chief officers under 
Edward were, the earls of Glouceſter, Hereford, Pembroke, and fir Giles 
Argenton. Thoſe under Bruce were, his own brother fir Edward, who, 
next to himſelf, was reckoned to be the beſt knight in Scotland, his 
nephew, Randolph earl of Murray, and the young lord Walter, high- 
ſteward of Scotland. Edward's attack of the Scotch army was exceed- 
ingly furious, and required all the courage and firmneſs of Bruce and 
his friends to reſiſt it, which they did ſo effectually, that they gained ope 
of the moſt complete victories that is recorded in hiſtory. The great 
loſs of the Engliſh fell upon the braveſt part of their troops, who. were 
ed on by Edward in perſon againſt Bruce himſelf. The Scotch writers 
maße the loſs of the Engliſn to amount to go, ooo men. Be that as it 
will, there certainty never was a more total defeat, though the conquerors 
'oft 4000. The flower of the Engliſh nobility were either killed or taken 
priſoners. Their camp, which was immenſely rich, and calculated for 
ac purpoſe rather of a triumph than a campaign, fell into the hands of 
ine Scots; and Edward himfelf with a few followers, favoured by the 
soodneſs of their horſes, were purſued by Douglas tothe gates of Ber- 


ick, from whence he eſcaped in a fiſhing- boat. This great and deciſi ve 
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Vattle happened in the year 1314 *. 
5 k 
% 0 | 8 . . by 
W L nat the Scots of thoſe days were better acquainted with Mars than the Muſes, 
iy VC Ken from a ſcofling ballad made on this memorable victory, which begins as 


tollows : 


Moylens of England fore may ye mourn, 

For zuur lemraons zou have ioft at Bannockburn, 
With heve a low ! 

What ho! ween'd the king of England, 

So ſodu to have won all Scotland 4 
With rumby low. 
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The remainder of Robert's reign was a ſeries of the moſt glorious ſyc. 
ceſſes; and ſo well did his nobility underſtand the pripciples of civil 
liberty, and ſo unfettered were they by religious conſiderations, that, in 
a letter they ſent to the pope, they acknowledged that they had ſet afide 
Balio! for debaſing the crown by holding it of England: and that they 
would do the ſame by Robert, if he ſhould make the like attempt. Ro. 
bert having thus delivered Scotland, ſent his brother Edward to Ireland 
at the head of an army, with which he conquered the greateſt part of 
that kingdom, and was proclaimed its King; but by expoſing himſelf too 
much, he was killed. Robert, before his death, which happened in 1328 
made an advantageous peace with England; and when he died he wi 
acknowledged to be indifputably the 74 hero of his age. 

The glory of the Scots may be ſaid to have been in its zenith under 
Robert I. who was ſucceeded by his fon David II. He was a virtuous 
prince, but his abilities, both in war and peace, were eclipſed by his bro. 
ther-in-law and enemy, Edward III. of England, whoſe ſiſter he married. 
Edward, who was as keen as any of his predeceſſors upon the conqueſt 
of Scotland, eſpouſed the cauſe of Baliol, fon to Baliol the original com. 
petitor. His progreſs was at firſt amazingly rapid; and he and Edward 
defeated the royal party in many bloody butles ; but Baliol was at lai: 
driven out of his uſurped kingdom by the Scotch patriots. David had 
the misfortune to be taken priſoner by the Engliſh at the battle of Durham : 
and after continuing above eleven years in captivity, he paid 100,000 
marks for his ranſom; and died in peace without iſſue, in the year 1371. 

The crown of Scotland then devolved upon the family of Stuart, by its 
head having been married to the daughter of Robert I. The firſt king 
of that name was Robert II. a wiſe and brave prince. He was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Robert III. whoſe age and infirmities diſqualified him from 
reigning ; ſo that he was forced to truſt the government to his brother, 
the duke of Albany, an ambitious prince, who ſeems to have had an eye 
to the crown for his own family. Robert, upon this, attempted to ſend 
his ſecond ſon to France; but he was moſt ungenerouſfly intercepted by 
Henry IV. of England; and, after ſuffering a long captivity, he was 
obliged to pay an exorbitant ranſom. During the impriſonment ot 
James in Evgland, the military glory of the Scots was carried to its 
greateſt height in France, where they ſupported that tottering monarchy 
2 England, and their generals obtained ſome of the firſt titles of the 

ingdom. e 

1 — the firſt of that name, upon his return to Scotland, diſcovered 
great talents for government, enacted many wiſe laws, and was beloved by 
the people He had received an excellent education in England during 
the reigns of Henry IV. and V. where he ſaw the feudal ſyſtem refined 
from many of the imperfections which ſtill adhered to it in his own king- 
dom; he determined therefore to abridge the overgrown power of the 
nobles, and to recover ſuch lands as had been unjuſtly wreſted from the 
crown during his minority and the preceding reigns ; but the execution 
of theſe deſigns coſt him his life; he being murdered in his bed by ſome 
of the chief nobility in 1437, and the 44th year of his age. 

A long minority ſucceeded; but James II. would probably have 
equalled the greateſt of his anceſtors both in warlike and civil virtues, 
had he not been ſuddenly killed by the accidental burſting of a cannon, 
in the thirteenth year of his age, as he was beſieging the caſtle of Rox- 
burgh, which was defended by the Engliſh. f 
Suſpicion, indolence, immoderate attachment to females, and many of 


the errors of a feeble mind, are viſible in the conduct of James III. 15 
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bis turbulent reign wy ee. o a rebellion of his ſubjects, being ſlain 
. in 1488, aged thirty-Hve. | 
3 1 Tomes IV. was the moſt accompliſhed prince of the age; he 
was naturally generous and brave: he loved magnificence, he delighted 
in war, and was eager to obtain fame. He encouraged and protected che 
commerce of his ſubjects, ſo that they greatly increaſed in riches ; and 
the court of James, at the time of his marriage with Henry VII. 's daugh- 
ter, was ſplendid and reſpectable. Even this alliance could not cure 
him of lis family diſtemper, a predilection for the French, in whoſe 
cauſe he raſhly entered, and was killed, with the flower of his nobility, 
by the Engliſh, in the battle of Flodden, anno 1513, and the fortieth 
vear of his age. 
" The minority of his ſon, James V. was long and turbulent: and when 
he grew up, he married two French ladies; the firſt being daughter to 
the king of France, and the latter of the houſe of Guiſe. He inſtituted 
the court of ſeſſion, enacted many ſalutary laws, and greatly promoted 
the trade of Scotland, particularly the working of the mines. At this time 
the balance of power was ſo equally poiſed between the contending 
princes of Europe, that James's friendſhip was courted by the pope, the 
cnperor, the king of France, and his uncle Henry VIII. of England, 
trom all whom he received maguificent preſents. But James took little 
ſnare in foreign affairs; he ſeemed rather to imitate his predeceſſors in 
their attempts to humble the nobility; and the doctrines of the reforma- 
tion beginning to be propagated in Scotland, he gave way, at the inſtiga- 
tion of the clergy, to a religious perſecution ; though it is generally be- 
venues, in imitatio.» of Henry, However, having rather ſlighted ſome 
triendly overtures made to him by the king of England, and thereby given 
creat umbrage to that prince, a war at length broke out between them. 
A large army, under the command of the duke of Norſolk, entered 
>cotiand, and ravaged the country north of the Tweed. After this ſhort 
expedition, the Engliſh army revtred to Perwick, Upon this the kin 
of Scotland ſent ten thouſand men to the weſtern borders, who ia 
ungland at Solway Frith; and he himſelf followed them at a {mall diſ- 
tance, ready to join them upon occaſion. But he ſoon alter gave great 
Hence to the nobility and the army, by imprudently depriving their 
general, lord Maxwell, of his commiſiion, and conferring the command 
on Oliver Sinclair, a private gentleman, who was his favourite. The 
«my were ſo much diſguſted with this alteration, that they were ready 
te diſband. when a ſmall body of Engliſh horſe appeared, not exceeding 
tive hundred. A panic ſeized the Scots, who immediately took to flight, 
| 'ppoltnus themſelves to be attacked by the whole body of the Englith 
«ry, the Engliſh horſe, ſeeing them flee with - ſuch precipitation, 
(.olely purſued them, and flew great numbers, taking priſoners ſeven 
lords, two hundred gentlemen, and eight hundred ſoldiers, with twenty⸗ 
{yur pieces of ordnance. This diſaſter ſo much affected king James, 
hat it threw him into a fit of illneſs, of which he ſoon alter dled, 
tu of December, 1842. | 
| His daughter and ſucceſſor, Mary, was but a few hours old at the 
of her father's death. Her beauty, her miſconduct, and her miſ- 
Ounces, are alike famous in hiſtory. It is ſufficient hexe to ſay, that 
during her minority, and while ſhe was wife to Francis II. of France 
the reformation advanced in Scotland; that being called to the throne of 
her anceſtors while a widow, ſhe married her own couſin-german, the 
lord Darnley, whoſe untimely death hath given riſe to ſo mych contro. 
Oa | _ ._ very, 


leued, that, had he lived longer, he would have ſeized all the church re- 
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verſy. The conſequence of her huſband's death, and of her marriage 


with Bothwell, who was conſidered as his murderer, was an inſurrection 


of her ſubjects, from whom ſhe fled into England, where ſhe was unge- 
nerouſly detained a priſoner for eighteen years; and afterwards, on mo- 
tives of ſtate policy, beheaded by queen Elizabeth in 1587, in the forty. 
ſixth year of her age. | 

Mary's ſon, James VI. of Scotland, ſucceeded, in right of his blood 
from Henry VII. upon the death of queen Elizabeth, to the Engliſh 
crown, after ſhewing conſiderable abilities in the government of Scotland, 
This union of the two crowns, in fact, deſtroyed the independency, as it 
impoveriſhed the people of Scotland; for the ſeat of government bein 


removed to England, their trade was checked, their agriculture neglected, 


and their gentry obliged to ſeek for bread in other countries. James, 


after a ſplendid but troubleſome reign over his three kingdoms, left them, 
in 1625, to his ſon, the unfortunate Charles J. That prince, by his de- 
ſpotic principles and conduct, induced both his Scottiſh and Engliſh 
ſubjects to take up arms againſt him; and indeed, it was in Scotland 
that the ſword was firſt drawn againſt Charles. But when the royal party 
was totally defeated in England, the king put himſelf into the power of 
the Scottiſh army: they at firſt treated him with reſpect, but afterwards 
delivered him up to the Engliſh parliament, on condition of their paying 
490,000 pounds to the Scots, which was ſaid to be due to them for arrears. 
However the Scots afterwards made ſeveral bloody but unſucceſsful at. 
tempts, to reſtore his ſon, Charles IT. That prince was finally defeated 
by Cromwell, at the battle of Worceſter, 1651, after which, to the time 
of his reſtoration, the commonwealth of England and the protector gave 
law to Scotland. I have, in another place, touched on the moſt material 


parts g Charles's reign, and that of his deluded brother, James VII. of 
Scotia nd II. of England, as well as of King Witham, who was ſo 


far fron Mug a frigud co Scotland, that, relying on his royal word to 
her parliament, ſne Was brought to the brink of ruin. 

The ſtate of parties in England, at the acceſſion of queen Anne, was 
ſuch, that the Whigs once more had recourſe to the Scots, and offered 
them-their own terms, if they would agree to the incorporate union as it 
now ſtands. It was long before the majority of the Scotch parliament 
would liſten to the propoſal; but, at lait, partly from conviction, and 
partly through the force of money diſtributed among the needy nobility, 
it was agreed to, ſince hich event, the hiſtory of Scotland becomes the 
ſame with that of England. | 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. | 


Length 380 Ie 50 and 56 North latitude. 
Breadth 300 r } 2 Eaſt and 6-20 Weſt longitude. 


„ Britain ccniains 79,712 ſquare miles, with 1 19 inhabitants to each. 


rr ard } THE longeſt day in the northern parts contains 
POUNDARIES. | 19 houes 30 minutes; and the ſhorteſt in the 
{outhera near eight hours, It 15 oed on the North by that part of 40 
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illand called Scotland; on the Eaſt by the German Ocean; on the Weſt 
by st. George's Channel; and on the South by the Engliſh Channel, 
which parts it from France, and contains 49,450 fquare miles. N 

The ſituation, by the ſea waſhing it on three ſides, renders England lia- 
ple to a great uncertainty of weather, ſo that the inhabitants on part of the 
ſca- coaſts are often viſited by agues and fevers. On the other hand, it 

revents the extremes of heat and cold, to wiuch other places, lying in the 
{ame degree of latitude, are ſubject; and it 1s, on that account, friendly to 
the longevity of the inhabitants in general, eſpecially thoſe who live on a 
dry ſoil. To this ſituation Iikewiſe we are to aſcribe that perpetual ver- 
dire for which England is remarkable, occaſiongd By refreſhing ſhowers 
and the warm vapours of the ſea, | 

Nauk AND DIVISIONS, Antiquaries are divided with regard to 

ANCIENT AND MODERN, | the etymology of the word England; ſome 
derive it from a Celtic word, ſignifying a level country; but I prefer the 
common etymology, of its being derived from Anglen, a province now 
ſubject to his Danmh majeſty, which furniſhed a great part of the original 
gaxon adventurers into this Ifland. In the time of the Romans the whole 
iland went by the name of Britannia. The word Brit. according to Mr. 
Cambden, ſignified painted or ſtained; the ancient inhabitants being fa- 
mous for painting their bodies; other antiquaries, however, do not agree 
in this etymology. The weſtern tract of England, which is almoit ſepa. 
rated from the reſt by the rivers Severn and Dee, is called Wales, or the 
land of rangers, becauſe inhabited by the Belgic Gauls, who were driven 
thither by the Romans, and were ſtrangers to the old natives. 

When the Romans provinciated England, they divided it into, 

1. Britannia Prima, which contained the ſouthern parts of the king- 
dom. : | | 

2. Britannia Secunda, containing the weſtern parts, comprehending 
Wales. And, 

3. Maxima Cæſarienſis, which reached from the Trent as far north- 
ward as the wall of Severus, between Newcaſtle and Carlifle, and {ome- 
times as far as. that of Adrian in Scotland, between the Forth and Clyde. 

To theſe diviſions ſome add the Flavia Cæſarienſis, which they ſuppoſe 
to contain the midland counties, . 

When the Saxons invaded England about the year 450, and when they 
were eſtabliſhed in the year 582, their chief leaders appropriated to tem- 


ſelves, after the manner of the other northern conquerors, the countries 


which each had been the moſt inſtrumental in conquering; and the whole 
formed a heptarchy, or political republic, conſiſting of ſeven kinzdoms. 
But in time of war, a chief was choſen out of the ſeven kingdoms; for 
which reaſon I call it a political republic, its conſticution greatly reſem- 
vling that of ancient Greece, 


Kingdoms erected by the Saxons, uſually ſtyled the Saxon Heptarchy. 


Kingdoms. Counties. Chief Towns. 
1. Kent, founded by | 3 50 
Hengiſt in 475, and < Kent — Canterbury 
ended in 823. 
2. South Saxons, 
tounded by Ella in ) Suſſex — Chicheſter 
491, and ended in q Surry _ Southwark 
20. 
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D. 
Kingdoms. 1 * Chief Towns. 
Jorfolk — Norwich 
e tp hc Suffolk — Bury St. Edmond: 
is q * 3. in 375» Cambridge — Cambridge 
and ended in 793. (With the Ifle of Ely — Ely 
( "nom — J Launceſton 
evon — Exeter 
4. Weſt Saxons, Dorſet 2 | Dorcheſter 
founded by Cerdic Somerſet — F Bath 
1 5125 and ended Wilts — Saliſbury 
* 1000.0 Hants — Wincheſter 
| Berks — l Abingdon 
Lancaſter — ] [Lancaſter 
York — 1 York 
5. Northumberland, | Durham _ | | Durham 
founded by Ida i in Cumberland na” Carlifle 
4, and ended in]; Weſtmoreland — Appleb 
57 Ppleby 
792. Northumberland and | | 
Scotland, to the Frith : 
| { of Edinburgh — } ( Neweaftle 
6, Eaſt Saxons, Eſſex 
founded by Erche- Middleſex, and part * London 
win in 527, and] Hertford 
ended in 746. 
The other part of Hertford} f Hertford 
Glouceſter — Glouceſter 
Hereford _ Hereford 
Worceſter _ | Worceſter 
Warwick _ Warwick | 
Leiceſter _ Leiceſter 
Rutland — Oakham 
: Northampton — Northampton 
7· 3 Cas agg age Lincoln 5 — Lincoln . 
eme Huntingdon — Huntingdon 
and ended in 874. | Bedford — | Bediord 
Buckingham — Ayleſbury 
Oxford _ Oxford 
Staffortl — Stafford 
Derby — Derby 
Salop — ; | Shrewbury 
Nottingham — Nottingham 
{ Cheſter — j | Cheſter 


I have been the more ſolicitous to preſerve theſe Hividons, as they ac- 
count for different local cuſtoms, and many very eſſential modes of inhe- 
ritance, which to this day prevail in England, and which took their riſe 
from different inſtitutions under the Saxons. Since the Norman inva- 
fion, England has been divided into counties, a certain number of which, 
excepting Middleſex and Cheſhire, are comprehended in fix circuits, or 
annual progreſs of the judges, for adminiſtering juſtice to the ſubjects 
who are at a diſtance from the capital, The circuits are; 
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Circuits. Counties. 
Eſſex 
Hertford 
Kent 
1. Home 
Circuit.“ las: 
1 
Suſſex 
Bucks 
Bedford 
| Huntingdon 
Cambridge 
Norfolk 
Circuit. \ Suffolk 
| 
| 
Norfolk 
” Oxon 
Berks 
3. Oxford 
Circuit, 1 
Glouceiter 
oF 


We 


" Chelmsford, Colcheſter, 
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Chief Towns, 
Farwich, 


Bocking, 


Malden, Saffron- Walden, 

Brain-tree, and Stratford. 

| Hertford, St. Alban's, Ware, Hitch- 
in, Baldock, Biſhop's-Stortford, 
Berkhamſted, Hemſted, and Barnet, 

Maiditone, Canterbury, Chatham, 
Rocheſter, Greenwich, W oolwich, 
Dover, Deal, Deptford, Feverſham, 
Dartford, Romney, Sandwich, 
Sheerneſs, Tunbridge, Margate, 
Graveſend, and Milton. 

Southwark, Kingſton, Guildford, 
Croydon, Epſom, Richmond, 
Wandſworth, Batterſea, Putney, 

Farnham, Godalmin, Bagſhot, Eg- 
ham, and Darking. 

Chicheſter, Lewes, Rye, Eaſt Grin- 
ſtead, Haſtings, Horſham, Midhurſt, 
Shoreham, Arundel, Winchelſea, 
Battel, Brighthelmſtone, and Pet- 

worth. 

Ayleſbury, Buckingham, High-Wick- 
ham, Great-Marlow, Stoney-Strat- 
ford, and Newport Pagnel. 

Bedford, Ampthill, Wooburn, Dun- 
ſtable, Luton, and Biggleſwade. 

Huntingdon, St. Ives, Kimbolton, 
Godmancheſter, St. Neot's, Ram- 
ſey, and Yaxley. 


| | 
5 


Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Roy 
ſton, and Wiſbich. 

Bury, Ipſwich, Sudbury, Leoſtoff, 
art of Newmarket, Aldborough, 
| tha Southwold,, Brandon, 
Haleſworth, Mildenhall, Beccles, 
Framlingham, Stow-market, Wood- 
Bridge, Lavenham, Hadley, Long- 
Melford, Stratford, and Eaſter- 
bergholt. | 

Norwich, Thetford, 


| 


Lynn, Yar-. 


and Oakingham. 


mouth. 
Oxford, Banbury, Chippin-Norton, 
Henley, Burford, Whitney, Dor- 
cheſter, Woodſtock, and Thame, 
Abingdon, Windſor, Reading, Wal- 
lingford, Newbury, Hungerford, 
Maidenhead, Farringdon, Wantage, 


Glouceſter, Tewkſbury, Cirenceſter, 

art of Briſtol, Campden, Stow, 

Berkley, Durſley, Lechdale, Tet- 
O 
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Circuits. 


3. Oxford 
Circuit 
continued. 


4. Midland 
Circuit. 


Circuit. 


&. Weſtern | 
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Counties. 


[ 
Worceſter 
| 


Monmouth 
Here ford 


Salop 


Stafford 


Warwick 


| Leiceſter 


Derby 


Nottingham 
1 
\ Lincoln 


| 
Rutland 


| Northampton 


q Hants 


\ 


| 
| 


Wilt 


Dorſet 


| 


7 


1 


Ml 


| 
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Chief Towns. 


bury, Sudbury, Wotton, a 
Marſhficld. 4 LEI 
Worceſter, Eveſham, Droitwich, 


Bewdley, Staurbridge, Kiddermin— 

ſter, and Perſhore. 

onmouth, Chepſtow, Abergavenny, 

Cacrleon, and Newport. f 

Hereford, Leominſter, Weobley, 
Ledbury, Kyneton, and Roſs, 

Shrewſbury, Ludlow, Bridgnorth, 
Wenlock, Biſhop's Caſtle, Whit- 
Church, Oſweſtry, Wem, and 
Newport. | 

Stafford, Litchfield, Newcaſtle under 
Line, Wolverhampton, Rugeley, 
Burton, Utoxeter, and Stone. 

Warwick, Coventry, Birmingham, 
Stratford upon Avon, Tamworth, 
Aulceſter, Nuneaton, and Ather- 
ton. 

Leiceſter, Melton-Mowbray, Aſuby- 
de-la-Zouch, Boſworth, and Har- 
borough. 

Derby, Cheſterfield, Wirkſworth, 
Aſhbourne, Bakewell, Balfover, 
and Buxton, 

Nattingham, Southwell, Newark, 

Eaſt and Weſt Retford, Mansfield, 

Tuxford, Workſop, and Blithe. 

ncoln, Stamford, Boſton, Gran- 

tham, Croyland, Spalding, New 

Sleaford, Great Grimſby, Gainſ- 

borough, Louth, and Horncaſtle. 

Oakham and Uppingham. 

Northampton, Peterborough, Da- 
ventry, Higham-Ferrers, Brack- 
ley, Oundle, Wellingborough, 
Thrapſton, Towceſter, Rocking- 
ham, Kettering, and Rothwell. 

Wincheſter, Southampton, Portſ- 
mouth, Andover, Baſingſtoke, 
Chriſtchurch, Petersfield, Lyming- 
ton, Ringwook, Romſey, Arleſ- 
ford, and Newport, Yarmouth. 
and Cowes, in the Ifle of Wight. 

Saliſbury, Devizes, Marlborough, 


M 


Li 


Malmſbury, Wilton, Chippenham, 
Calne, Cricklade, Trowbridge, 
Bradford, and Warminſter. 
Dorcheſter, Lyme, Sherborne, Shafteſ- 
bury, Poole, 


Blandford, Brid- 
vort, 
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ircuits. Counties. Chief Towns. 
Circui | | ports Weymouth, Melcombe, 


areham, and Winburn. 
| Somerſet — Bath, Wells, Briſtol in part, Taun- 
ton, Bridgewater, Ilcheſter, Mine- 
| head, Milbourn-Port, Glaſton- 
| bury, Wellington, Dulverton, 
Dunſter, Watchet, Yeovil, So— 
merton, Axbridge, Chard, Bru- 
| ton, Shepton Mallet, Croſcomb, 


. Weſtern and Froome. 
Circuit 3 Devon — Exeter, Plymouth, Barnſtable, Bid- 
continued. | | deford, Tiverton, Honiton, Dart- 


mouth, Taviſtock, Topſham, 
Okehampton, Aſhburton, Credi- 
ton, Moulton, Torrington, Tot- 
neſs, Axminſter, Plympton, and 
Iltracomb. 
Cornwall — Launceſton, Falmouth, Truro, Salt- 
aſh, Bodmyn, St. Ives, Padſtow, 
Tregony, Fowey, Penryn, Kel- 
lington, Leſkard, Leſtwiel, Hel- 
g ſton, Penzance, and Redruth. 
York — Lor k, Leeds, Wakefield, Halifax, 
Rippon, Pontefract, Hull, Rich- 
mond, Scarborough, Borough- 
| bridge, Malton, Sheffield, Don- 
| 


een 


* 


caſter, Whitby, Beverley, North- 


| allerton, Burlington, Knareſho- 
| | rough, Barneſly, Sherborne, Brad- 
ford, Tadcaſter, Skipton, We- 
therby, Ripley, Heydon, How- 


| 


Durham — 


| ering, and Yarum. 

Durham, Stockton, Sunderland, 
| Stanhope, Barnard-Caſtle, Dar- 
| 4 lington, Hartlepool, and Awkland. 


6. Northern 
(Circuit®, 


Northumberlar d 


* 


Newcaſtle, Tinmouth, North Shields, 
Morpeth, Alnwick, and Hexham. 
18 Mancheſter, Preſton, 
Liverpool, Wigan, Warrington, 
Rochdale, Bury, Ormſkirk, 
Hawkſhead, and Newton. 
Appleby, Kendal, Lonſdale, Kirby- 
Stephen, Orton, Ambleſide, Bur- 
ton, and Milthorpe. 
Carlifle, Penrith, Cockermouth, 
Whitehaven, Kavenglaſs, Egre- 
mont, Keſwick, Workington, 


[ ; [ and Jerby. 


— 


Lancaſter en 


Weſtmoreland 


[Cumberland — 


In the Lent or Spring Aſſizes, the Northern Circuits extend only to York and Lan- 
caſter; the aſſizes at * Newcaſtle, Appleby, and Carliſle, being held only in 

the Autumn, aud diſtinguiſhed by the appeHaticn of the long circuit. 
T Vote I ENDS 3 55 | M:ddleſex 


den, Thirſke, Giſborough, Pick- 
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Middleſex is not comprehended; and Cheſhire is left out of theſe 
circuits, becauſe being a county palatinc, it enjoys municipal laws and 
privileges. The ſame may be ſaid of Wales, which is divided into 
tour circuits, 


Middleſex — ) [London, firſt meridian, N. Lat. 


51-30. Weſtminſter, Uxbridge, 
| Brentford, Chelſea, Highgate, 
Hampſtead, Kenſington, Hack. 


Counties ex- 


cluſive of the$ > ney, and Hampton Court. 
Circuits, | Cheſter Cheſter, Nantwich, Maccles sfield, 
= Malpas, Northwich \ Middlewich, 
| Sandbach , Congleton, Knotsford, 
8 3-4  Frodiſham, and Haulton, 
Cixcvits oF WALES. 
Flint — Flint, It. Aſaph, and Holywell, 
North-Eaſt J Denbigh — l Wen and Ruthen. 
Circuit. 6 — 2 Llanvylin, and 
| Welch-pool. 
Angleſey e Holyhead, and New- 
North-Weſt burgh. 
Seel Caernarvon — Hanger, Conway, Caernarvon, and 
ircui Pullhilly. 
Merioneth — Dolgelly, Bala, and Haleigh. 
Kadnor Radnor, Preſtean, and Knighton. 
South-Eaſt ) Brecon Brecknock, Built, and Hay. 
Circuit. lee. | Llandaff, Cardiff, Cowbridge, Neath, 
and Swanſey. 
Pembroke x St. David's, Haverfordweſt, Pem- 
broke, Tenby, Fiſcard, and Mil- 
12 | | fordhaven. 
South-Weſt 1 Cardigan — 488 Aberiſtwith, and Llanba- 
Circuit. \ darn-vawer. 
bs aermarthen — 11 Caermarthen, Kidwelly, Llanimdo- 
very, Landilobawr, Langharn, 
and Lanelthy. 
% p In E N G | P A N D. 
40 Counties, which ſend up to parliament 80 knights. 
25 Cities (Ely none, London four) „50 citizens. 
167 Boroughs, two each _ 334 burgeſles. 


Boroughs (Abingdon, Banbury, Bewdle ey His: 
. ham Ferrars * Monmouth), one K+ Ys | ; 5. den 
2 Univerſities | 4 repreſentatives, 
8 Cinque ports (Haſtings, Dover, Sandwi ich, 
Romney, Hythe, and their three e 16 barons. 
Rye, W inchelſea, and Seaford), two each | 


4 


WALES, 


RF. 20 
rin 


1 A, 
12 Counties hs NI. ; A 12 Knights. 
12 Boroughs (Pembroke two, Merioneth none), | burgelſes. 
one each — 88 


e 


33 Shires — — — 30 knights. 
37 Cities and Boroughs — — 15 burgeſſes. 
Total 558 


—— — 


— 

Beſides the g counties into which England and Wales are divided, 
there are counties corporate, conſiſting of certain diſtricts, to which the 
liberties and juriſdictions peculiar to a county have been granted by royal 
charter. Thus the city of London is a county diſtinét from Middleſex; 
the cities of York, Cheſter, Briſtol, Exeter, Norwich, Worceſter, and 
the towns of Kingſton upon Hull, and Newcaſtle upon Tyne, are counties 
of themſelves, diſtin& from thoſe in which they lie. "The ſame may 
be ſaid of Berwick upon Tweed, which lies in Scotland, and hath within 
its juriſdiction a ſmall territory of two miles on the north fide of the 
river. 

Under the name of a town, boroughs and cities are contained : for every 
borough or City is a town, though every town is not a borough or city. A 
borough is ſo called, becauſe it ſends up burgeſſes to parliament ; and 
this makes the difference between a village or town, and a borough. Some 
boroughs are corporate, and ſome not corporate; and though decayed, as 
Old Sarum, they ſtill ſend burgeſſes to parliament. A city is a corporate 
vorongh, that hath had, or at preſent hath, a biſhop ; for if the biſhoprick 
be diffolved, yet the city remains. To have ſuburbs, proves it to be a 
city. Some cities are alſo counties, as before mentioned. 

801L, AIR, SEASONS, AND WATER.] The ſoil of England and Wales 
differs in each county, not ſo much from the nature of the ground, though 
that muſt be admitted to occaſion a very conſiderable alteration, as from 
the progreſs which the inhabitants of each county have made in the cul- 
t:vation of lands and gardens, the draining of marſlies, and many other lo- 
cal improvements, which are here carried ta a muchgreater degree of per- 
tection than they are perhaps in any other part of the world, if we except 
China. To enter upon particular ſpecimens and prools of theſe improve- 
meuts, would require a large volume. All that can be faid therefore, 
is in general, that if no unkindly ſeaſon happen, England produces corn, 
not only ſufficient to maintain her own inhabitants, but to bring large 
lums of ready money for her exports. 

The ſoil of England ſeems to be particularly adapted for rearing timber 
and the plantations of trees round the houſes of noblemen and gen- 
tiemen, and even of peaſants, are delightful and aſtoniſhing at the — 
time. Some have obſerved a decay of that oak timber which anciently 
lormedſthe great fleets that England put to fea; but as no public complaints 
of this kind have been heard, jt may be ſuppoſed that great ſtores are ſtill 
in reſerve; unleſs it may be thought that our ſhips-yards have lately been 
partly fupplied from America, or the Baltic. 

As to air, I can add but little to what I have already ſaid e the 

a climate, 
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climate . In many places it is certainly loaded with vapours waſte 
from the Atlantic Ocean by weſterly winds; but they are ventilated b 
winds and ſtorms, ſo that in this reſpect England is to foreigners, and peo- 
ple of delicate conſtitutions, more diſagreeable than unſalubrious. It can. 
not, however, be denied that in England the weather is ſo exceſſively 
capricious and unfavourable to certain conſtitutions, that many of the 
inhabitants are induced to fly to foreign countries, in hopes of obtain- 
ing a renovation of their health, | 

Aiter what we have obſerved in the Engliſh air, the reader may form 
fome idea of its ſeaſons which are ſo uncertain, that they admit of no 
defcription. Spring, fummer, autumn, and winter, ſucceed each other, but 
in what mouth their different appearances take place is very undetermined, 
The ſpring begins fometimes in February, and ſometimes in April. 
In May the face of the country is often covered with hoary froſt inſtead of 
bloſſoms. The beginning of June is ſometimes as cold as the middle of 
December; yct at other times the thermometer riſes in that month as 
high as it does in Italy. Even Auguſt has its viciſſitudes of heat and cold, 
and upon an average, September, and next to it October, are the 
two moſt agreeable months in the year. The natives ſometimes experi- 
ence all the tour ſcaſons within the compais of one day, cold, temperate, 
hot, and mild weather. After ſay ing thus much, it would be in vain to at- 
tempt any farther d&:f{cription of the Englith ſeaſons. Their inconſtancy, 
however, is not attended with the effects that might be naturally appre- 
hended. A fortnight, or at moſt three weeks, generally make up the 
difference with regard to the maturity of the fruits of the earth; and it is 
hardly ever obſerved that the inhabitants ſuffer by a hot ſummer. Even 
the greateſt irregularity, avd the moſt unfavourable appearance of the 
ſeaſons, are not, as in other countries, attended with famine, and very 
ſeldom with ſcarcity. Perhaps this, in a great meaſure, may be owing 
to the vaſt improvements of agriculture, for when ſcarcity has been 
complained of, it generally, if not always, proceeded from the exceſ— 
five exportations of grain on account of the diawoack, and the profit of 
the returns. 

In ſpeaking of water, I do not include rivers, brooks, or lakes; I mean 
waters for the common convenience of life, and thoſe that have mi- 
neral qualities. The champaign parts of England are generally ſupplied 
with excellent ſprings and fountains; though a diſcerning palate 
may percetve, that they frequently contain ſome mineral 1mpregna- 
tion. In ſome very high lands, the inhabitants are diſtreſſed for 
water, and ſupply themſelves by trenches, or digzing deep wells. The con- 
ſtitutions of the Englith, and the diſeaſes to which they are liable, have 
rendered them extremely inquiſiti ve after ſalubrious waters, for the recovery 


* The climate cf England has more advantages than are generally allowed it, if 
we admit the opinion of king Charles the Second upon this ſubject, which is cor- 
roborated by that of fr Williem Temple: and it may be obſerved, that they were both 
travellers. * muſt nceds add one thing (ſays fir William, in his Miſcellanea, part 
© ji, p. 11g. edit Svo. 16) in favour of our climate, which I heard the king 
sey, and I thought new and right, and truly like a king of England, that loved and 
© eſteemed his own country. It was in reply to ſome company that wers reviling our 
climate, and extolling thoſe of Italy and Spain, or at lealt of France. He laid, 
« He thought that was the beſt climate where he could be abroad in the air with plea» 
« ſure, or at Jea't without trouble or inconvenience, the moſt days in the year, and the 
© moſt hours in rhe day; and this he thought he could be in England, more than 
* in any country he knew in Europe““ And I believe (adds fir William) it is true, 
© not only of the hot and the cold, bur even ameng our neighbours in France and 
© the Low Countries themſelves, where the heats or the colds, and changes of ſeaſons are 
© leſs treatable (or moderate) than they are with us.“ 5 
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and preſervation of their health; ſo that England contains as many 
mineral wells, of known efficacy, as perhaps any country in the world. 
The moſt celebrated are the hot-baths of Bath and Briſtol in Somerletſhire, 
and of Buxton and Matlock in Derbyſhire ; the mineral waters of Fun- 
bridge, Epſom, Harrowgate, and Scarborough. Sea-water is uſed as 
commonly as any other for medical purpoſes; and ſo delicate are the tones 
of the Engliſh fibres, that the patients can perceive, both in drinking and 
bathing, a difference between the ſca- water of one coaſt and that of 
another. e 
Fack or THE COUNTRY, The induſtry of the Engliſh is ſuch, as 
AND MOUNTAINS, to ſupply the abſence of thoſe favours 
which nature has ſo laviſhly beſtowed upon ſome foreign climates, and 
in many reſpects even to exceed them. No nation in the worid can equal 
the cultivated parts of England in beautiful ſcenes. The variety of 
high-lands and low-lands, the former generally fwelling, and both of 
them forming proſpects equal to the moſt luxuriant imagination, the 
corn and meadow ground, the intermixtures of encloſures and plantation, 
the noble ſeats, comfortable houſes, cheerful villages, and well-tocked 
farms, often riſing in the neighbourhood of populous towns and cities, 
decorated with the moſt vivid colours of nature, are inexpreſſible. The 
moſt barren ſpots are not without their verdure ; but nothing can give 
us a higher idea of the Engliſh induſtry, than obſerving that ſome of 
the pleaſanteſt counties in the kingdom are natura'ly the moſt barren, 
but rendered fruitful by labour. Upon the whole, it may be ſafely aftirm- 
ed, that no country in Europe equals England in the beauty of its pro- 
ſpects, or the opulence of its inhabitants. 

Though England is full of delightful riding grounds, and the moſt 
enchanting ſlopes, yet it contains few mountains. The moſt noted are 
the Peak in Derbyſhire, the Endle in Lancaſhire, the Wolds in Yorkflire, 
the Cheviot-hills on the borders of Scotland, the Chiltern in Bucks, Mal- 
vern in Worceſterſhire, Cotſwould in Glouceſterſhire, the Wrekin in 
Shropſhire ; with thoſe of Plinlimmon and Snowdon in Wales. Tn ge- 
neral, however, Wales and the northern parts may be termed moun- 
tainous. | 

Rivers AND LAKES.] The rivers in England add greatly to its 
beauty as well as its opulence. The Thames, the nobleſt perhaps in the 
world, riſes on the confines of Glouceſterſhire, a little S. W. of Ciren- 
ceſter; and after receiving the many tributary ſtreams of other rivers, 
it paſſes io Oxford, then by Abingdon, Wallingford, Reading, Marlow, and 
Windſor. From thence to Kinglton, where formerly it met the tide, which, 
ſince the building of Weſtminiter-bridge, is faid to flow-no higher than 
Richmond; from whence it flows to London, and after dividing the coun- 
ties of Kent and Eſſex, it widens in its progreſs, till it falls into the ſea at 
the Nore, from whence it is navigable for large ſhips to London- bridge: 
but for a more particular deſcription, the reader muſt conſult the map. 
It was formerly a matter of reproach to England among foreigners, 


that ſo capital a river ihould have ſo few bridges; thoſe of London 


and Kingſton being the only two it had, from the Nore to the laſt- 
mentioned place, for many ages. This inconveniency was in ſome meaſure 
owing to the dearneſs of materials for building ſtone bridges; but perhaps 
more to the fondneſs which the Engliſh, in former days, had for water:car- 
riage, and the encouragement of navigation. The great increaſe of riches, 
commerce, and inland trade, is now multiplying bridges, and the world 
cannot parallel, for commodiouſnefs, architecture, and workmanſhip, thoſe 
lately erected at Weſtminſter and Black Friars; Batterſea, Putnev, Kew, 
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Richmond, Walton, and Hampton-court, have now bridges likewiſe over 
the Thames, and others are projecting by public, ſpirited proprietors of 
the grounds on both ſides. 

Theriver Medway, whichrifes near Tunbridge, falls into the Thames at 
Sheerneis, and is navigable for the Jargeſt ſhips as far as Chatham. 
The Severn, reckoned the fecond river tor importance in England, and 
the firſt for rapidity, riſes at Plinimmon-hill in North Wales; become; 
navigable at Welſh-pool ; runs eaſt to Shrewſbury ; then turning ſouth, 
viſits Bridgenorth, Worceſter, and Tewkeſbury, where it receives the 
Upper Avon; atter having paſſed Glouceſter, it takes a ſouth-weſt direc. 
tion; is near its mouth increaſed by the Wye and Uſtre, and diſcharges 
itſeif into the Brittol Channel, near I ing- road; and there lie the great 
| ſaips which cannot get up to Briſtol. The Trent riſes in the Moorlands 
| of Staffordihire, and running ſouth-eaſt by Newcaſtle-under-Line, divides 
that county into two parts; then turning north-eaſt on the confines of 
Derby ihire, vitits Nottingham, running the whole length of that county 
to Lincolnſhire, and being joined by the Ovſe, and ſeveral other rivers 
towards the mouth, obtains the name of the Humber, falling into the 
{ea ſouth-eaſt of Hull. 

Ihe other principal rivers in England, are the Ouſe (a Gatlic word fig. 
nifving water in general), which falls into the Humber, aſter receivin 
the waters of man other rivers. Another Ouſe riſes in Bucks, and falls into 
the fea near Lynn in Norfolk. The Tyne runs from well to eaſt through 
Northumberland, and falls into the German fea at Tinmouth, below 
Newcaſtle, The Tees runs from weſt to eaſt, dividing Durham from 
Yorkſhire, and falls into the German ſea below Stockton. The Tweed runs 
from weſt to eaſt, on the borders of dcotlend, and falls inte the German 
ſea at Berwick, The Eden runs from ſouth to the north through Weſt- 
moreland and Cumberland, and paffing by Carliſle, falls into Solway 
Frith below that city. The Lower Avon runs welt through Wiltſhire to 
Bath, and then dividing} Somerſetſhire from Glouceſterſhire, runs to 
Briſtol, falling into the mouth of the Severn below that city. The Der- 
went, which runs from eaſt to weft through Cumberland, and paſting by 
Cockermouth, ſalls into the Trifh fea a little below. The Ribble, which 
runs from caſt to weſt through Lancaſhire, and pafling by Preſton, diſ- 
& charges itſelf into the Iriſh fea. The Merſey, which runs from the ſouth- 
| ealt to the north-welt through Cheſhire, and then dividing Cheſhire from 
| Lancaſhire, paſſes by Liverpool, and falls into the [riſh ſea a little below 
| that town; and the Dee riſes in Wales, and divides Flintſhire from Che- 

ſhire, falling into the Inſh Channel below Cheſter. 

The lakes of England are few; though it is plain from hiſtory and an- 
tiquity, and indeed, in ſome places from the face of the country, that meres 
and fens have been frequent in England, till drained and converted 

into arable land. The chief lakes remaining, are Soham mere, Wittleſea 
mere, and Ramſey mere, in the ifle of Ely, in Cambridgeſhire. All 
theſe meres in a rainy ſeaſon are overflowed, and form a lake of 40 or 50. 
miles in circumference. Winander mere lies in Weſtmoreland, and ſome 
| fſimall lakes in Lancaſhire go by the name of Derwent waters. 

ForesTts.] The firſt Norman kings of England, partly for political 
purpoſes, that they might the more effectually enflave their new ſubjects, 
and partly from the wantonnefs of power, converted immenſe tracts of 
ground into foreſts for the benefit of hunting, and theſe were governed by 
laws peculiar to themſelves : ſo that it was neceffary, about the time of paſl- 
ing the Magna Charta, to form a code of the foreſt- laws; and juſtices in 
Eyre, ſo called from their fitting in the open air, were appointed = 
| 4 | 
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ſee them obſerved. By degrees thoſe vaſt tracts were dis foreſted; and the 
Chief foreſts, properly ſo called, remaining, out of no fewer than 69, are 
thoſe of Windſor, New Foreſt, the Forcit of Dean, and Sherwood 
Foreſt. Theſe foreſts produced formerly great quantities of excellent 
oak, elm, aſh, and beech, beſides walnut-trees, poplar, maple, and other 
kinds of wood. In ancient times England contained large woods, if not 
toreſts, of cheſnut trees, which exceeded all offier kinds of timber for the 
purpoſes of building, as appears from many great houſes ſtill ſtanding, in 
which the cheſnut beams and roofs remain {till freſh and undecayed, 
though ſome of them are above 600 years old. X 

METALS AND MINERALS.] Among the minerals, the tin mines of 
Cornwail deſervedly take the lead. They were known to the Greeks and 
Phenicians, the latter eſpecially, ſome ages before that of the Chriſtian 
ra; and fince the Engliſh have found the method of manufacturing their 
tin into plates and white iron, they are of immenſe benefit to the nation. 
An ore called mundic is found in the beds of tin, which was very little re- 
carded till, above 70 years ago, fir Gilbert Clark diſcovered the art of 
manufacturing it; and it is ſaid now to bring in 150,000l. a year, and to 


equal in goodneſs the beſt Spaniſh copper, yielding a proportionable quan- 


titv of lapis calaminaris for making brats. "Thoſe tin- works are under pe- 
culiar regulations, by what are called the ſtannary laws; and the miners 
have parliaments and privileges of their own, which are in force at this 
time. The number of Corniſh miners are ſaid to amount to 100,000. 
Some gold has likewiſe been diſcoveredin Cornwall, and the Engliſh lead 
is impregnated with filver. The Engliſh coined ſilver is particularly 
known by roſes, and that of Wales by that prince's cap of feathers. De- 
vonſſiire, and other counties of England, produce marble; but the beſt 
kind, which reſembles Egyptian granite, is exceſſively hard to work, 
Quarries of freeſtone are found in many places. Northumberland and 
Cheſtiire yield alum and falt pits. The Engliſh fuller's earth is of ſuck con- 
tequence to the clothing trade, that its exportation is prohibited under 
tevere penalties. Pit and ſea- coal is found in many counties of England; 
but the city of London, to encourage the nurſery of ſeamen, is chiefly ſup- 
plied from the pits of Northumberland, and the bithopric of Durham. 
the cargoes are ſhipped at Newcaſtle and Sunderland, and the exporta- 
tion of coals to other countries is a valuable article. 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO- This is ſo copious a ſubject, and 
DUCTIONS BY SEA AND LAND. aach. improvements have been made 
in gardening and agriculture, ever ſince the beſt printed accounts we have 
nad of both, that much muſt be left to the reader's own obſervation and 
experience. I have already touched upon the corn trade of England ; 
but nothing can be ſaid with any certainty concerning the quantities of 
wheat, Uerley, rye, peas, beans, vetches, oats, and other grain growing in 


the kingdom. Excellent inſtitutions for the improvement of agricul- 


ture are now common in England; and their members are ſo public-ipirite 
a5 to print periodical accounts of their diſcoveries and experiments, which 
ierve to ſhew that agriculture and gardening may be carried to a much 
lugher ſtate of perfection than they are in at preſent. Honey and ſaffron 
are natives of England. It is almoſt needleſs to mention to the moſt unin- 
lormed reader, in what plenty the moſt excellent fruits, apples, pears, 


plums, cherries, peachss, apricots, nectarines, currants, goofeberries, 


raſberries, and other hortulan productions, grow here; and what quanti- 


ties of cyder, perry, metheglin, and the like liquors, are made in ſome 


counties, The cyder of Devon and Herefordſhire, when kept, and made 
Proper apples, and in a particular manner, is often preferred, by judi- 
„ß 
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cious palates, to French white wine. It is not enough to mention thoſs 
jmprovericnts, did we not obſerve the natives of ngland have apy 
the Jiterent touts of the world their own, ſometimes by ſimple culture, b . 
often by hot-beds, and other means of forcing nature. The Engliſh i 
aprlcs are delicious, and now plentiful. The fame may be ſaid of — 


\ 
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natives of che Eaſt and Weſt Indies, Perſia, and Turkey. The Eno. 
lift grapes are pleaſing to the taſte, but their flavour is not exalted enoush 
for waking of wine; and indeed wet weather injures the flavour of al 
the othcr tine fruits raiſed here. Our kitchen gardens abound with all 
forts of greens, roots, and fallads, in perfection; ſuch as artichokes 
aſparagus, cauliflowers, cabbages, coleworts, brocoli, peas, beans, kidney 
beans, ogy beets, lettuce, celery, endive, turnips, carrots, potatoes 
muſhrooms, leeks, onions, and ſhallots. ; 

Woad tor dying 1s cultivated in Bucks and Bedfordſhire, as hemp and flax 
are in other counties. In nothing, however, have the Engliſh been more 
ſucceſsſul than in the cultivation of clover, cinquefoil, trefoil, ſaint- 
foin, lucern, and other meliorating graſſes for the ſoil. It belongs to a bo- 
taniſt, to recount the various kinds of uſefuland ſalutary herbs, ſhrubs, and 
roots, that grow in different parts of England. The ſoil of Kent, Eſſex, 
Surry, and Hampſhire, is moſt favourable to the difficult and tender cul- 
ture of hops, which is now become a very confiderable article of trade. 

With regard to ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS, I ſhall begin with the qua- 
drupeds. The Englith oxen are large and fat, but ſome prefer for the 
table the ſmaller breed of the Scotch and the Welch cattle, after grazing in 
Engliſh paſtuxes. The Engliſh horſes are the beſt of any in the world, 
whether we regard their ſpirit, ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, or docility, In- 
credible have been the pains taken, by all ranks, for improving the breed of 
this favourite and noble animal, and the ſucceſs has been Ane le for 
they now unite all the qualities and beauties of Indian, Perſian, Arabian, 
Spaniſh, and other foreign horſes. The irreſiſtible ſpirit and weight of the 
Engliſh cavalry render them ſuperior to all others in war: and an Engliſh 
hunter will perform incredible things in a fox or ſtag-chace. Thoſe which 
draw equipages on the ſtreets of London, are often particularly beautiful. 
The exportation of horſes has of late become a conſiderable article of 
commerce. The breed of aſſes and mules begins likewiſe to be improved 
and encouraged in England. 

The Engliſh fheep are of two kinds; thoſe that are valuable for their 
fleece, and thoſe that are proper for the table. The former are very 
large, and their fleeces conſtitute the original ſtaple commodity of England. 
In ſome counties the inhabitants are as curious in their breed of rams, as 
in tho ſe of their horſes aud dogs; and in Lincolnſhire particularly, it 
is no uncommon thing for one ef theſe animals to fell for gol. It muſt, 
however, be owned, that thoſe large fat ſheep are very rank eating. It 1s 
thought that in England, twelve millions of fleeces are ſhorn annually, 
which, at a medium of 28. a fleece, makes 1, 200, oool. It is ſuppoſed, that 
by the fell of the value of the fleeces, during the laſt years of the war, 
a fourth part of this ſum ought to be deducted ; but now peace is reſtored, 
their price much advances. The other kind of ſheep which are ted upon 
the downs, ſuch as thoſe of Banſtead, Bagſhot-heath, and Devonſhire, 
where they have what the farmers call a ſhort bite, is little, if at all, infe- 
rior in flavour and ſweetneſs to veniſon. | 

The Fnaliſſi maſtiffs and bull-dogs are faid to be the ſtrongeſt and 
fierceſt of the canine ſpecies in the world; but either from the change 
of ſoil, or feeding, they degenerate in foreign climates, James I. of Eng- 
land, by way of experiment, turned out two Engliſh bull-dogs upon one 
of the ficrceſt lions in the Tower, and they ſoon conquered him. 2 
maſtiff, 
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maſtiff, however, has all the courage of the bull-dog, without its ferocity 
and is particularly diſtinguiſhed tor his fidelity and docility. All the 
different ſpecies of dogs that abound in other countries, for the field as 
well as domeſtic uſes, are to be found in England. 

What I have obſerved of the degeneracy of the Engliſh dogs in foreign 
countries, is applicable to the Engliſh game-cocks, which afford much 
barbarous diverſion to our ſportſmen, The courage of theſe birds is 
aftonihingy and one of the true breed never leaves the pit alive without 
victory. The proprietors and feeders of this generous animalare likewiſe 
extremely curious as to his blood and pedigree. 

Tame fowls are pretty much the ſame in England as in other countries; 
turkies, peacocks, common poultry, ſuch as cocks, pullets, and capons, 
geeſe, ſwans, ducks, and tame pigeons. The wild ſort are buſtards, 
wild geeſe, wild ducks, teal, wigeon, plover, pheaſants, partridges, 
woodcocks, grouſe, quail, landrail, ſnipe, wood-pigeons, hawks of dif- 
ferent kinds, kites, owls, herons, crows, rooks, ravens, magpies, jack- 
daws and jays, blackbirds, thruſhes, nightingales, goldfinches, linnets, 
larks, and a great variety of ſmall birds; canary birds alſo breed in Eng- 
land, The wheat-earis by many preferred to the ortolan, for the delicacy 
_ of its fleſh and flavour, and is peculiar to England. 

Few countries are better ſupplied than England with river and ſea- 
fiſh. Her rivers and ponds contain plenty of ſalmon, trout, eels, pike, 
perch, ſmelts, carp, tench, barble, gudgeons, roach, dace, grey mullet, 
bream, plaice, flounders, and craw-fiſh, beſides a delicate lake-fiſh 
called char, which is found in ſome freſh water lakes of Wales and Cum- 
berland, and, as ſome ſay, no where elſes The ſea-fiſh are cod, mackarel, 
haddock, whiting, herrings, pilchards, ſkaite, ſoles. The john-dory, 
found towards the weſtern coaſt, is reckoned a great delicacy, as is the red 
mullet. Several other fiſh are found on the ſame coaſts. As to ſhell-hſh, 
they are chiefly oyſters, the propagation of which, upon their proper 
banks, requires a peculiar culture. Lobſters, crabs, ſhrimps, and eſcallops, 
one of the moſt delicious of ſhell-fiſhes, cockles, wilks, periwinkles, 
and muſcles, with many other ſmall ſhell-fiſh, abound in the Engliſh ſea. 
The whales chiefly viſit the northern coaſt ; but great numbers of porpoiſ s 
and ſeals appear in the channel. - 

With regard to reptiles, ſuch as adders, vipers, ſnakes, and worms; and 
inſects, r ants, gnats, waſps, and flics, England is pretty much upon 
a par withrthe reſt of Europe; and the difference, it any, becomes more 
proper for natural hiſtory than geography. 

POPULATION, INHABITANTS, MAN- \ The exemption of the Eng- 

ERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. I liſh conſtitution from thedeſpo- 
die powers exercited in foreign nations, not excepting republics, is one 
great reaſon why it is very difficult to aſcertain the number of inhabitants 
in England; and yet it is certain that this might occafionally be done, by 
parliament, without any violation of public liberty, and probably ſoon will 
take place. With regard to political calculations, they muſt be very 
tallible, when applied to England. The prodigious influx of foreign- 
ers who ſettle in the nation, the imigrations of inhabitants to America and 
the iſlands, their return from thence, and the great number of hands en- 
ployed in ſhipping, are all of them matters that render any calculation ex- 
tremely precarious. Upon the whole, I am apt to think that England is 
more populous than the eſtimators of hen inhabitants are willing to allow. 
The war with France and Spain, before tht laſt, annually employed about 
200,000 Engliſhmen, exclufive of Scotch and Irifh, by fea and land 
and its progreſs carried off, by various means very near that number. 
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The decay of population was indeed ſenſibly felt, but not ſo much as t 
was during the wars in queen Anne's reign, though not half of the num. 
bers were then employed in the ſea and land ſervice. | 

At the ſame time, I am not of opinion that England is at preſent natu- 
rally more populous that ſhe was in the reign of Charles I. though ſhe i; 
accidentally ſo. The Engliſh of former ages were ſtrangers to the exceſ. 
five uſe of ſpirituous liquors, and other modes of living that are deſtructive 
of propagation. On the other hand, the vaſt quantities of cultivated lands 
in England, fince thoſe times, it might reaſonably be preſumed, would be 
favourable to mankind ; but this advantage is probably more than coun- 
terbalanced by the prevailing practice of engroſſing farms, which is cer. 
tainly unfavourable to population ; and, independent of this, upon an aver- 
age, perhaps a married couple has not ſuch a numerous progeny now az 
formerly. I will take the liberty to make another obſervation, which 
falls within the cogniſance of almoſt every man, and that is the incredible 
increaſe of foreign names upon our pariſh books, and public liſts, com- 
pared to what they were even in the reign of George I. 

After what has been premiſed, it would be preſumptuous to pretend to 
aſcertain the number of inhabitants in England and Wales; but, in my 
own private opinion, there cannot be fewer than 7, ooo, ooo. 

Engliſhmen, in their perſons, are generally well: ſized, regularly fea- 
tured, commonly fair rather than otherwiſe, and florid in their complexions. 
It is, however, to be preſumed that the vaſt number of foreigner; 
that are intermingled and intermarried with the natives, have given a caſt 
to their perſons and complexions, different from thoſe of their anceſtors 
150 years ago, The women, in their ſhape, features, and complexion, 
appear ſo graceful and lovely, that. England/may be termed the native 
country of ſemale beauty. But beſide the external graces ſo peculiar to 
the women in England, they are [till to be more valued for their prudent 
behaviour, thorough cleanlineſs, and a tender affection for their huſbands 
.and children, and all the engaging dutirs of domeſtic life. 

Of all the people in the world, the Engliſh keep themſelves the moſt 
cleanly. Their nerves are ſo delicate, that people of both ſexes are ſome- 
times forcibly, nay mortally affected by imagination; inſomuch, that be- 
fore the practice of inoculation for the ſmall-pox took place, it was thought 
improper to mention that loathſome diſeaſe by its true name, in any polite 
company. This over-ſenſibility has been conſidered as one of the ſources 
of thoſe ſingularities, which ſo ſtrongly characterize the Engliſh, nation. 
They ſometimes magnify the lighteſt appearances into realities, and 
bring the moſt diſtant dangers immediately home to themſelves; and yet 
when real danger approaches, no people face it with greater reſolution or 
conſtancy of mind. They are fond of clubs and convivial aſſociations: 
and when theſe are kept within the bounds of temperance and moderation, 
they prove the beſt cure for thoſe mental evils, which are ſo peculiar to 
the Engliſh, that foreigners haye pronounced them to be national. 

The ſame obſervations hold with regard to the higher orders of life, 
which muſt be acknowledged to have undergone a remarkable change 
fince the acceſhon of the Houſe of Hanover, eſpecially of. late years, 
Phe Engliſh nobility and gentry of great fortunes now affimilate their 
r.a:ners to thoſe of foreigners, with whom they cultivate a more frequent 
intercourſe than their forefatke's did. They do not now travel only as pu- 
pils, to bring home the vices of the countries they viſit, under the tuition 
;-rhaps of a deſpicable pedant, or family dependant ; but they travel for 
tie 1:41m07s of ſociety, and at the more advanced ages of life, while their 
cuts are mature, and their paſſions regulated. This has 3 
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fociety in England, which foreigners now viſit as commonly as Engliſh- 
men viſited them, and the effects of the intercourſe become daily more 
viſible, eſpecially as it is not now, as formerly, confined to one ſex, + 
- Such of the E gliſh noblemen and gentlemen as do not ſtrike into thoſe 
hichs walks of life, affect what we call a ſnug rather than a ſplendid way 
of living. They ſtudy and underſtand, better than any people in the 
world, conveniency in their houſes, gardens, equipages, and eſtates, and 
they ſpare no colt to purchaſe it. It has however been obſerved, that 
this turn renders them leſs communicative than they ought to be: but, on 
the other hand, the few connections they form, are ſincere, cheerful, and 
indiſſoluble. The like habits deſcend pretty far into the lower ranks, and 
are often diſcernible among tradeſmen. This love of ſnugneſs and con- 
veniency may be called the ruling paſſion of the Engliſh people, and is the 
ultimate end of all their application, labours, and fatigues, which are in- 
credible. A good ceconomiſt, with a briſk run of trade, is generally, when 
turned of 50, in a condition to retire from buſineſs; that is, either to 
purchaſe an eſtate, or to ſettle his money in the funds. He then com- 
monly reſides in a comfortable houſe. in the country, often his native 
county, and expects to be treated on the footing of a gentleman ; but his 
{tyle of living is always judiciouſly ſuited to his circumſtances, | 

"The over- fenſibility of the Engliſh is diſcovered in nothing more than 
in the vaſt ſubſcriptions for public charities, raiſed by all degrees of both 
ſexes, An Engliſhman feels all the pains which a fellow-creature ſuffers, 
and poor and miſerable objects are relieved in England with a liberality 
that ſome time or other may prove injurious to induſtry ; becauſe it takes 
trom the lower ranks the uſual motives of labour, that they may fave 
ſomewhat for themſelves and families, ase the days of age or ſickneſs. 
The very people who contribute to thoſe collections are aſſeſſed in pro- 
portion to their property for their parochial poor, who have a legal de- 
mand for their maintenance; and upwards of three millions fterling is 
{id to be collected yearly in this country for charitable purpoſes. The 
inſtitutions, however, of extra-parochialinfirmaries, hoſpitals, and the like, 
are in ſome caſes reprehenſible. The vaſt ſums beſtowed in building them, 
the contracts made by their governors, and even the election of phyſi. 
cians, who thereby, qualified or unqualified, acquire credit, which is the ſame 
as profit, very often beget heats and cabals, which are very different from 
the purpoſes of ditintereſted charity, owing to the violent attachments 
and prepoſſeſſions of friends, and too often even to party conſiderations, 

Notwithſtanding thoſe neble proviſions, which would baniſh poverty 
from any other country, the ſtreets of London, and the highways of 
England, abound with objects of diſtreſs, who beg in defiance of the 
laws, which render the practice ſeverely puniſhable. This is partly owing 
to the manner in which the common people live, who conſider the food to 
be uneatable which in other countries would be thought luxurious. 

The Englifh liſten to the voice of misfortunes in trade, whether real 
or pretended, deferved or accidental, and generouſly contribute to the re- 
lief of the parties, ſometimes even by placing them in a more creditable 
condition than ever. The loweſt bred of the Engliſh are capable of theſe 
and the like generous actions; but they often make an oſtentatious diſ- 
play of their own merits, which diminiſhes their value. There is, among 
the generality of the Engliſh of all ranks, an unpardonable preference 
given to wealth, above moſt other conſiderations. Riches, both in public 
and private, are often thought to compenſate for the abſence of almoſt 
every good quality. This offepſive failing ariſes partly from the people 
being fo much addicted to trade and commerce, the great object of which 
% gall; and partly from the demzocratical part of their conſtitution, which 
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almoſt every other ſpecies of magiſtracy, government, honours, and gif. 
tinctions. | | 


An Engliſhman, of education and reading, is the moſt accompliſhed: 
gentleman in the world: he is however ſhy and reſerved in his communi. 
cations. This unamiable coldneſs is ſo far from being affected, that it is a 
part of their natural conſtitution. Living learning and genius often 
meet not with their fuitable regard even from the firſt-rate Engliſnmen R 
and it is not unuſual. for them to throw aſide the beſt productions of lite. 
rature, if they are not acquainted with the author. While the ſtate diſ. 
tinction of Whig and Tory ſubſiſted, the heads of each party affected to 
patronize men of literary abilities; but the pecuniary encouragements 
given them were but very moderate, and the very few who met with pre- 
ferments in the ſtate; might have earned them by a competent knowledge 
of buſineſs, and that pliability which the dependents in office generally 
poſſeſs. We ſcarcely have an inſtance, even in the munificent reign ot 
queen Anne, or of her predeceſſors, who owed ſo much to the prefs, of a 
man of genius, as ſuch, being made eaſy in his circumſtances, Mr. 
Addiſon had about zool. a year of the public money to afliſt him in his tra- 
vels; and Mr. Pope, though a Roman catholic, was offered; but did not 
accept of, the like penſion from Mr. Craggs, the whig ſecretary of ſtate ; 
and it was remarked, that his tory friend and companion the earl of O 
ford, when ſole miniſter, did nothing for him, but bewail his misfortune 
in being a papiſt. Indeed, a few men of diſtinguiſhed literary abilities, 
as well as ſome without, have of late received penſions from the crown, 
but from the conduct of ſome of them it ſhould ſeem, that ſtate and par- 
ty ſervices have been expected in return. | 

The unevenneſs of the Engliſh in their converſation is very remarkable 
ſometimes it is delicate, ſprightly, and replete with true wit; ſometimes it 
is ſolid, ingenious, and argumentative; ſometimes it is cold and phlegmatic, 
and borders upon diſguſt, and all in the fame perſon. In many of their 
convivial meetings they are very noiſy, and their wit is often offenſive, 
while the loudeſt are the moſt applauded, This is particularly apt to be 
the caſe in large companies ; but in ſmaller and more ſele parties, all the 
pleaſures of rational converſation, and agreeable ſociety, are enjoyed. 
in England in a very high degree. Courage 1s a quality that ſeems 
to be congenial to the Engliſh nation. Boys, before they can ſpeak, diſco- 
ver that they know the proper guards in boxing with their fiſts; a quality 
that perhaps is peculiar to the Engliſh, and is ſeconded by a ſtrength of arm 
that few other people can exert. This gives the Engliſh ſoldier an infinite 
ſuperiority in all battles that are to be decided by the bayonet ſcrewed: 
upon the. muſket. The Engliſh courage has likewiſe the property, 
under able commanders, of being equally paſhve as active. Their ſoldieis 
will keep up their fire in the mouth of danger, but when they deliver it, it 
has a moſt dreadful effect upon their enemies; and in naval engage- 
ments they are unequalled. The Engliſh are not remarkable for invention, 
thoughthey are for their improvements upon the inventions of others, and 
in the mechanical arts they excel all nations in the world. The intenſe ap- 
plication which an Engliſhman gives to a favourite ſtudy is incredible, and, 
as it were, abſorbs all his other ideas. This creates the numerous in- 
ſtances of mental abſences that are to be found in the nation. 

All that I have ſaid concerning the Engliſh, is to be underſtood of them 
in general, as they are at preſent; for it is not to be diſſembled, that every 
day produces ſtrong indications of great alterations in their manners. 
The great fortunes made. during the late and the preceding. wars, the im- 
menle acquiſitions of territory by the peace of 1763, and above = 
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the amazing increaſe of territorial as well as commercial property in 
the Eaſt Indies, introduced a ſpecĩes of people among the Engliſh, who have 
become rich without induſtry, and by diminiſhing the value of gold 
and filver, have created a new ſyſtem of finances in the nation. Time 
alone can ſhew the event; hitherto the conſequences ſeem to have been un- 
fivourable, as it has introduced among the commercial ranks a ſpirit 
of luxury and gaming that is attended with the moſt fatal effects, and an 
emulation among merchants and traders of all kinds, to equal, or ſurpaſs the 
nobility and the courtiers. The plain frugal manners of men of buſineſs, 
which prevailed fo. lately as the.acceſhon of the preſent family to the 
crown, are now diſregarded-for-taſteleſs extravagance of dreſs and equi- 
page, and the moſt expenſive amuſements and diverſions, not only in the 
capital, but all over the trading towns of the kingdom. 
Even the cuſtoms of the Engliſh have, ſince the beginning of this cen- 
tury, undergone an almoſt total alteration. Their ancient hofpitality ſub- 
fiſts but in few places in the country, or is revived only upon electioneering 
occaſions. Many of their favourite diverſions are now diſuſed. "Thoſe re- 
maining are operas, dramatic exhibitions, ridottos, and ſoggetimes 
maſquerades in or near London; but concerts of mufic, and card and 
dancing aſſemblies, are common all over the kingdom. I have already 
mentioned ſtag and: fox-hunting, and horſe-races, of which many of 
the Engliſh are fond, even to-intatuation. Somewhat however may be 
offered by way ef.apology for thoſe diverſions: the intenſe application 
which the Engtta.give-to buſineſs, their ſedentary lives, and luxurious 
diet, require exerciſe ; and ſome think that their excellent breed of horſes 
is increaſedand improved by thoſe amuſements. The Engliſh are remark- 
ably cool, both in loſing and winning at play; but the former is ſometimes 
attended with acts of ſuicide. An Fygliſhman will rather murder himſelf, 
than bring a-Marper, who, he knows has fleeced him, to condign puniſh- 
ment, even though.warranted, by law. Next to-horſe-racing and hunt- 
ing, cock- fighting, to the reproach of the nation, is a favourite di 
verſion among the. great as well as the vulgar. . Multitudes of both claſſes 
aſſemble round the pit, at one of thoſe: matches, and enjoy the pangs 
and death of this generous animal, every ſpectator being concerned in a 
et, ſometimes of high ſums. The athletic diverſion of cricket is ſtill kept 
up in the ſouthern and weſtern parts of England, and is ſometimes practiſ- 
ed by people of the higheſt rank. Many other paſtimes are common in 
England, ſome of them of a very robuſt nature, ſuch as cudgelling, 
wreſtling, bowls, .Kittles, quoits, and priſon-baſe; not to mention duck- 
hunting, foot and aſs-races, dancing, puppet»ſhews, May garlands, and, 
above all, ringing of bells, a. ſpecies of muſic which the Engliſh boaſt 
they have brought into an art. The barbarous diverſion of boxing 
and prize- fighting, which-were as:frequent in England as the ſhews of 
_ -Zladiators in Rome, are now prohibited, though often practiſed; and all 
places of public diverſions, excepting the royal. theatres, are under re- 
gulations by act of parliament. Other diverſions, which are com- 
mon in other countries, ſuch as tennis, fives, billiards, cards, ſwimming, 
angling, fowling, courſing, and the like, are familiar to the Engliſh. 
Two kinds, _ thoſe highly laudable, are perhaps peculiar to them, 
and theſe are rowing and failing. The latter, if not introduced, was 
Þitronized and encouraged by his preſent majeſty's father, the late.prince 
of Wales, and may be conſidered as a national improvement. The. Engliſn 
rare amazingly fond of ſkaiting, in which, however, they are not very expect; 
but they are adventurous in it, often to the danger and loſs of their 
lives. The game acts have taken from the common people a great fund 
*f diverſion, though without anſwering the purpoſes of the rich: for the 
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farmers and country people deſtroy the game in their neſts, which the 
dare not kill with the gun. This monopoly of game, among ſo free a 
yoogee as the Engliſh, has been conſidered in various lights. 
x Ess. ] In the dreſs of both ſexes, before the preſent reign of George 

III. they followed the French: but that of the military officers partook 
of the German, in compliment to his late majeſty. The Engliſh, at 
preſent, bid fair to be the dictators of dreſs to the French themſelves, 
at leaſt with regard to elegance, neatneſs, and richneſs of attire. People of 
quality and fortune, of both ſexes, appear, on high occaſions, in cloth 
of gold and filver, the richeſt brocades, fattins, ſilks, and velvets, both 
Howered and plain; and it is to the honour of the court, that the 
foreign manufactures of all thefe are diſcouraged. Some of theſe rich 
ſtuffs are ſaid to be brought to as great perfection in England as they 
are in France, or any other nation. The quantities of jewels that appear 
on public occaſions are incredible, eſpecially fince the vaſt acquiſitions 
of the Engliſh in the Eaſt Indies. The fame nobility, and perſons 
of diſtinction, on ordinary occaſions, dreſs like creditable citizens, that 
Is, neat, clean, and plain, in the fineſt cloth and the beſt of linen. The full 
dreſs of a clergyman conſiſts of his gown, caſſock, ſcarf, beaver-hat and 
roſe, all of black; his undreſs is a dark grey frock, and plain linen. The 
Phyſicians, the formality of whoſe reds, in large tie perukes, and ſwords, 
was formerly 1emarkable if not ridiculous, begin now to dreſs like 
other gentlemen, and men of bufineſs. Few Engliſhmen, tradeſmen, 
merchants, and lawyers, as well as men of landed property, are without 
ſome paſſion for the ſports of the field, on which occaſions they dreſs with 
remarkable propriety in.a light frock, narrow-brimmed hat, &c. The 
people of England love rather to be neat than fine in their apparel ; but 
ſince the acceſſion of his preſent majeſty, the dreſſes at court, on particular 
occaſions, are ſuperb beyond deſcription, Few even of the loweſt tradeſ- 
men, on Sundays, carry about them leſs than 10l. in cloathing, compre- 
hending hat, wig, ſtockings, ſhoes, and linen, and even many beggars in 
the ſtreets appear decent in their dreſs. Jn ſhort, none but the moſt a- 
bandoned of both ſexes are otherwiſe; and the appearance of an artiſan 
or manufacturer, in holiday times, is commonly an indication of his in. 
duitry and morals. | 

RE11610n.] Euſebius, and other ancient writers, poſitively aſſert, 
that Chriſtianity was firſt preached in South Britain by the apoſtles and 
their diſciples; and it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the ſucceſs of the 
Romans opened a highway for the triumphs of the goſpel of peace. It 
is certain alſo, that many of the ſoldiers and officers in the Roman armies 
were Chriſtians ; and as their legions were repeatedly ſent over to England 
to extend as well as preſerve their conqueſts, it is probable that thus Chriſ- 
tianity was diffufed among the natives. If any of the apoſtles viſited 
this country and our heathen anceſtors, it was St. Paul, whoſe zeal, 
diligence, and fortitude were abundant. But who was the firſt preacher, 
or the preciſe year and period, the want of records leaves us at a loſs; and 
all the traditions about Joſeph of Arimathea and St. Peter's preaching 
the goſpel in Britain, and Simon Zelotes ſuffering martyrdom here, are 
romantic fables, monkiſh legends. We have good authority to ſay, 
that, about the vear 150, a great number of perſons profeſſed the Chriſtian 
faith here, and, according to archbiſhop Uſher, in the year 182, there was a 
{chool of learning to provide the Britiſh churches with proper teachers 
and from that period it ſeems as if Chriſtianity advanced its benign and 
flutary influences among the inhabitants in their ſeveral diſtricts. It is 
unneceſſary to repeat what has been ſaid in the introduction reſpectin 
tie riſe and tall of the church of Rome in Europe. I ſhall only obſerve 
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in this place, that John Wickliffe, an Engliſhman, educated at Oxford In 
the reign of Edward III. has the honour of being the firſt perſon in Eu- 
rope who publicly called in queſtion, and boldly refuted thoſe doctrines 
which had paſſed for certain during ſo many ages. The conſtitution of 
the church is epiſcopal, and it is governed by biſhops, whoſe benefices 
were converted by the Norman conqueror into temporal baronies, in 
r.oht of which every Beg has a ſeat and vote in the houſe of peers. The 
benefices of the inferior clergy are now freehold, but in many places their 
tithes are impropriated in favour of the laity. The ceconomy of the 
church of England has been accuſed for the inequality of its livings; 
ſome of them extending from three hundred to fourteen hundred a year, 
and many, particularly in Wales, being too ſmall to maintain a clergy- 
man, eſpecially if he has a family, with any tolerable decency; but this 
ſeems not eaſily to be remedied, unlets the dignified clergy would adopt 
and ſupport the reforming ſcheme. The crown, as well as private per- 
ſons, has done great things towards the augmentation of poor livings. 

The dignitaries of the church of England, ſuch as deans, prebendaries 
and the like, have generally large incomes: ſome of them exceeding in 
value thoſe of biſhoprics, for which reaſon the revenues of a rich deanry, 
or other living, are often annexed to a poor bifhopric. At preſent, the 
clergy of the church of Agen as to temporal matters, are in a moſt 
flouriſhing ſituation, becauſe the value of their tithes increaſes with the 
improvements of lands, which of late have been amazing in England. 
The ſovereigns of England, ever ſince the reign of Henry VIII. have 
been called in public writs, the ſupreme heads of the church; but this 
title conveys no ſpiritual meaning ; as it only denotes the regal power, to 
prevent any eccleſiaſtical differences, or, in other words, to ſubſtitute the 
king in place of the pope before the reformation, with regard to tempora- 
lities, and the internal economy of the church. The kings of England 
never intermeddle in eccleſiaſtical diſputes, unleſs by preventing the con- 
vocation from ſitting to agitate them, and are contented to give a ſanction 
to the legal rights of the clergy. 

The church of England, under this deſcription of the monarchical 
power over it, is governed by two archbiſhops, and twenty-four biſhops, 
beſides the biſhop of Sodor and Man, who not being poſſeſſed of an Engliſh 
barony, does not fit in the houſe of peers *. The two archbiſhops are 
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To the ſ6llowing liſt I have ſubjoined the ſum each fee is charged in the king's 


books; for though that ſum is far from being the real annual value of the ſee, yet it 4 | 
alli: in forming a comparative eſtimate between the revenues of tach ſee and thoſe of b | 
another. | 

ARCHBISHOPRICS. | 

Canterbury, „C. 2682 12 2 | York, 4 0 C. 1610 © 0 | 

BISHMOPRIC:S | : 7 

London, — — 2000 0 0 Chicheſter, — — 677 1 3 +3 

Durham, — — 1821 t 3 St. Aſaph, — _ 187 11 8 | 
Wincheſter, | — — 3124 12 8 Saliſbury, — — 1385 5 0 
Theſe three biſhoprics take precedency Bangor, — TIM 131 16 3 
of all others in England, and the Norwich, — _ $34 11 7 
others according to the ſeniority of Gloucetter, — — 315 73 
their conſecrations. | Lincoln, PA — 894 18 xr 
Ely, ns 5 2134 18 6 | Landaft, — — 154 14 2 
Bath and Wells, — 533 13 | Briſtol, — — 294 11 0 
Hereford, . — 7208 11 o | Carliſle, — — 531 49 
Rocheſter, | um, 353 4 © Exeter, = — 500 © &o 
Litchficld and Coventry $59 17 3 | Peterborough, — g14' 98 
Cheſter, * grid 420 1 8 | Oxſord, — 3 381 11 @ 
Worceſter, — 929 13 3 St. David's, — e 
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thoſe of Canterbury and York, who are dignified with the addreſs of 
Your Grace. The former is the firſt peer of the realm, as well as me. 
tropolitan of the Engliſh church. He takes precedence, next to the royal 
family, of all dukes and officers of ſtate. He is enabled to hold eccleſ;a. 
ſtical courts upon all affairs that were formerly cogniſable in the court of 
Rome, when not repugnant to the law of God, or the king's prerogative 

He has the privilege conſequently of granting, in certain caſes, licence; 
and diſpenſations, together with the probate of wills, when the party dyin 

is worth upwards of five pounds. Beſides his own dioceſe, he has under 
him the biſhops of London, Wincheſter, Ely, Lincoln, Rocheſter, Litch- 
field and Coventry, Hereford, Worceſter, Bath and Wells, Saliſbury, 
Exeter, Chicheſter, Norwich, Glouceſter, Oxford, Peterborough, Briſtol: 
and, in Wales, St. David's, Landaff, St. Aſaph, and Bangor. , 

The archbiſhop of Canterbury has, by the conſtitution and laws of Eng. 
land, ſuch r he powers, that ever fince the death of archbiſhop Laud 
(whoſe character will be hereafter given) the government of England has 
chiefly thought proper to raife to that dignity men of very moderate prin- 
ciples; but they have generally been men of confiderable learning and 
abilities, This practice has been attended with excellent effects, with 
og to the public tranquillity of the church, and conſequently of the 

8 | | 
The archbiſhop of York takes place of all dukes not of the blood royal, 
and of all officers of ſtate, the lord chancellor excepted. He has in his pro- 
vince, beſide his own dioceſe, the biſhoprics of Durham, Carliſle, Chelter, 
and Sodor and Man, In Northumberland, he has the power of a pala- 
tine, and juriſdiction in all criminal proceedings. 

The biſhops are addreſſed by the appellation of Your Lordſhips, ſtyled 
Right reverend fathers in God,” and take the precedence of all tempo- 
ral barons. They have all the privileges of peers ; and the biſhoprics of 
London, Wincheſter, Durham, Saliſbury, Ely, and Lincoln, require no 
additional revenues to ſupport their prelates in the rank of noblemen. 
Engliſh biſhops are to examine and ordatn prieſts anddeacons, to conſecrate 
churches and burying places, and to admmiſter the rite of confirmation. 
Their juriſdiction relates to the probation of wills; to grant adminiſtration 
of goods to ſuch as die inteſtate; to take care of periſhable u when 
no one will adminiſter; to collate to benefices; to grant inſtitutions to 
livings; to defend the liberties of the church; and to viſit their own dio- 
ceſes once in three years. 

Deans and prebendaries of cathedrals have been already mentioned: but 
it would perhaps be difficult to aſſign their utility in the church, farther 
than to add to the pomp of worſhip, and to make proviſion for clergymen 
of eminence and merit; but intereſt often prevails over merit in the ap- 
pointment. England contains about ſixty archdeacons, whoſe office is to 
viſit the churches twice or thrice every year; but their offices are leſs lu- 
crative than they are honourable, Subordinate to them are the rural 
deans, formerly ſtyled arch-prefbyters, who ſignify the biſhop's pleaſure 
to his clergy, the lower claſs of which conſiſts of prieſts and deacons. 

The eccleſiaſtical government of England is, properly ſpeaking, lodged 
in the convocation, which is a national repreſentativeor ſynod, and anſwers 
pretty nearly to the ideas we have of a parliament. They are convoked 
at the ſame time with every parliament, and their buſineſs is to conſider of 
the ſtate of the church, and to call thoſe to an account who have advanced 
new opinions, inconſiſtent with the doctrines of the church of England. 
Some high-flying clergymen, during the reign of queen Anne, and in the 
beginning of that of George I. raiſed the power of the a th. 
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he'gat that was inconſiſtent with the principles of religious toleration, and 
indeed of civil liberty; ſo that the crown was obliged to exert its preroga- 
tive of calling the members together, and of diſſolving them, and ever 
Gnce, they have not been permitted to fit for any time in which they could 
do buſineſs. F 

The court of arches is the moſt ancient conſiſtory of the province of 
Canterbury, and all appeals in church matters, from the judgment of the 
inferior courts, are directed to this. The proceſſes run in the name of the 
judge, who is called dean of the arches ; and the advocates who lead 
in this court muſt be dactors of the civil law. The court of audience 
bas the ſame authority with this, to which the archbiſhop's chancery was 
formerly joined. The prerogative court is that wherein wills are proved, 
and adn:iniſtration taken out. The courts of peculiars, relating to cer. 
tain pariſhes, have a juriſdiction among themſelves, for the 33 of 
wills, and are therefore exempt from the biſhop's courts, The ſee of 
Canterbury has no leſs than fifteen of theſe peculiars. The court of de- 
legates receives its name from its conſiſting of commiſſioners delegated or 
appointed by the royal commiſſion; but it is no ſtanding court. Every 
biſhop has alſo a court of his own, called the conſiſtory court. Every 
archdeacon has likewiſe his court, as well as the dean and chapter of every 
cathedral. 

The church of England is now, beyond any other national church, to- 
lerant in its principles. Moderation is its governing character, and in 
England no religious ſect is prevented from worſhipping God in that man- 
ner which their conſciences approve. Some ſevere laws were, indeed, 
lately in force againſt thoſe proteſtant diſſenters who did not aſſent to the 
octrinal articles of the church of England; but theſe laws were not exe» 
ited ; and in 1779, religious liberty received a conſiderable augmenta- 
tion, by an act which was then paſſed for granting a legal toleration to 
liſlenting miniſters and ſchoolmaſters, without their ſubſcribing any of 
the articles of the church of England. Not to enter upon the motives of 
me reformation under Henry VIII. it is certain that epiſcopal govern- 
meat, excepting the few years from the civil wars under Charles I. to the 
reſtoration of his ſon, has ever ſince prevailed in England. The wiſdom 
of acknowledging the king the head of the church, is conſpicuous, in 
diſcouraging all religious perſecution and intolerancy ; and if religious ſec- 
taries have multiplied in England, it is from the fame principle that civil 
licentiouſneſs has prevailed ; I mean a tenderneſs in matters that can af- 
tect either conſcience or liberty. The bias which the clergy had towards 
popery in the reign of Henry VIII. and his ſon, and even ſo late as that 
ct Elizabeth, occaſioned an interpoſition of the civil power for a farther 
reformation, Thence aroſe the puritans, fo called from their maintaining 
a iingular purity of life and manners. Many of them were worthy pious 
men, and fome of them good patriots, Their deſcendants are the modern 
preibyterians, who retain the ſame character, and have true principles of 
civil and religious liberty ; but their theological ſentiments have under- 
gone a Conſiderable change. Their doctrine, like the church of Scotland, 
was originally derived from the Geneva plan, inſtituted by Calvin, and 
tended to an abolition of epiſcopacy, and to veſting the government of 
the church in a parity of preſbyters, But the modern En iſh preſbyteri- 
ans, in their ideas of church government, differ little , — the inde- 
pendents, or congregationaliſts, who are ſo called from holding the inde- 
pendency of congregational churches, without any reſpect to doctrine; 
4nd in this ſenſe aims ſt all the diſſenters in England are now become inde- 

enden. As to points ct doctrine, the preſbyterians are generally A- mi- 
nians. 
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nians. Many of their miniſters have greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their learning and abilities, and ſome of their writings are held in high 
eſtimation by many of the clergy, and other members of the eſtabliſhed 
church. The ſave may be ſaid of ſome of the independent and baptiſt 
miniſters. "The independents are generally Calviniſts. The baptiſts do 
not believe that infants are proper ſubjects of baptiſm, and in the baptiſm 
of adults they practiſe immerſion into water. They are divided into two 
claſſes, which are ſtyled general baptiſts, and particular baptiſts. The ge. 
neral baptiſts are Arminians,. and the 4 baptiſts are Calvinifts 
The moderate clergy of the church of England treat the proteſtant dif. 
ſenters with affection aud friendſhip : and though the hierarchy of their 
church, and the character of biſhops, are capital points in their religion, 
they conſider their differences with the preſbyterians, and even with the 
baptiſts, as not being very material to ſalvation ; nor indeed do many 
of the eſtabliſhed church think that they are ſtrictly and conſcientiouſly 
bound to believe the doctrinal parts of the thirty- nine articles, which they 
are obliged to ſubſcribe before they can enter into holy orders. Several 
of them have of late contended in their writings, that all ſubſcriptions ta 
religious ſyſtems are repugnant to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and to refor- 
mation. Some doctrines which were formerly generally conſidered as too 
ſacred to be oppoſed, or even examined, are now publicly controverted, 
particularly the doctrine of the Trinity. Places of worſhip have been 
eftabliſhed in which that doctrine has been openly renounced ; and ſeveral 
elergymen have thrown up valuable livings in the church, and aſſigned 
their diſhelief of that doctrine as the motive of their conduct. 

The Methodi/?s are a ſect of a late inſtitution, and their founder is gene- 
rally looked upon to be Mr. George Whitefield, a divine of the church of 
England; but it is difficult to deſcribe the tenets of this numerous ſect. 
They pretend to great fervour and devotion, and their founder thought 
that the form of eccleſiaſtical worſlnp, and prayers, whether taken from a 
common prayer book, or poured forth extempore, was a matter of indif. 
ference ; he accordingly made uſe of both theſe methods. His followers 
are rigid obſervers of the doctrinal articles of the church of England, and 
profeſs themſelves to be Calviniſts, But even the ſe& of methodiſts is 
ſplit among themſelves, ſome of them acknowledging Mr. Whitefield, and 
others Mr. Weſley, for their leader; not to mention a variety of ſubordi- 
nate ſets (ſome of whom are from Scotland, particularly the Sandema- 
nians) who have their ſeparate followers, but very few, at London and 
other places in England. Mr. Whitefield died a few years ſince; but the 
places of worthip, erected by him near London, are ſtill frequented by per- 
ſons of the ſame principles, and they profeſs a great reſpect for his me- 
mory. Some of the Calviniftic doctrines were oppoſed by. Mr. Weſley, 
and his followers, particularly that of predeſtination ; but they appear ſtill 
to retain ſoine of them. He erected a very large place of public worſhip 5 
near Moorfields, and had under him a confiderable number of fubordinate 5 
preachers, who ſubmitted to their leader very implicitly, propagate | 
his opinions, and make proſelytes throughout the kingdom with great 
induſtry, After a very long life, ſpent in the moſt ſtrenuous endeavours 
to do good, and having been bleſt in reforming the morals of thouſands * 
of the lower ranks of fociety, he died in 1791. | 2 

The Quakers are a religious ſect, which took its riſe about the middle 
of the laſt century: a ſummary account of their tenets having been pub- : 
ſhed by themſelves, the following is abſtracted from it. : 4 

They believe in one eternal God, the Creator and preſerver of the 
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univerſe, and in Jeſus Chriſt his Son, the Meſſiah and Mediator of the 
new covenant. 5 ; * 7 ; 

« When they ſpeak of the miraculous conception, birth, life, miracles, 
death, reſurrection, and aſcenſion of our Saviour, they uſe ſcriptural 
terms, and acknowledge his divinity. 

« To Chriſt alone they give the title of the Word of God, and not to 
the ſcriptures, although they highly eſteem theſe ſacred writings, in ſub- 
ordination to the ſpirit from which they were given forth. 

„They believe (and it is their diſtinguiſhing tenet), that every man 
coming into the world is endued with a meaſure of the light, grace, or 
good ſpirit of Chriſt, by which, as it is attended to, he is enabled to diſ- 
tinguiſh good from evil, and to correct the corrupt propenſities of his na- 
ture, which mere reaſon is altogether inſufficient to overcome. 

« They think the influence of the Spirit eſpecially neceſſary to the 
performance of worſhip ; and conſider as obſtructions to pure worſhip, all 
torms which divert the attention of the mind irom the ſecret influence of 
this unction from the Holy One. They think it incumbent on Chriſtians 
to meet often together, and to wait in filence to have a true fight of their 
condition beſtowed upon them; believing even a ſingle ſigh ariſing from 
ſuch a ſenſe to be more acceptable to God than any performances, how - 
ever ſpecious, which originate in the will of man. 

As they do not encourage any miniſtry but that which is believed to 
ſpring from the influence of the Holy Spirit, ſo neither do they reſtrain 
tis influence to perſons of any condition in life, or to the male ſex alone; 
but as male and female are one in Chriſt, they allow ſuch of the female 
ſex as are endued with a right qualification for the miniſtry, to exerciſe 
their gifts for the general edification of the church. 

+ Reſpecting baptiſm, and what is termed the Lord's [uppers they be- 
Neve, that the baptiſm with water, admiuiſtered by John, belonged to an 
interior and decreaſing diſpenſation, 

« With reſpect to the other rite, they believe that communion between 
Chriſt and his church is not maintained by any external performance; but 
only by a real participation of his divine nature through faith, 

&« They declare againſt oaths and war; abiding literally by Chriſt's poſi- 
tive injunction, * $wear not at all.” From the precepts ol the goſpel, from 
the example of our Lord, and from his ſpiritin their hearts, they maintain 
that wars and fightings are repugnant to the goſpel. 

„ They diſuſe the names of the months and days, which were given in 
honour of the heroes or falſe gods of the heathens ; and the cuſtom of 
ſpeaking to a ſingle perſon in the plural number, as having ariſen alſo 
from motives of adulation. Compliments, ſuperfluity of apparel and fur- 
niture, outward ſhews of rejoicing and mourning, and obſervations of 
days and times, they eſteem to be incompatible with the ſimplicity and 
lincerity of a Chriſtian life; and public diverſions, gaming, and other vain 
amufements of the world, they condemn as a waſte of time, and diverting 
the attention of the mind from the ſober duties of life. 

This ſociety bath a diſcipline eſtabliſhed among them, the purpoſes 
of which are the relief of the poor—the maintenance of good order—tke 
ſupport of the teſtimonies which they believe it is their duty to bear to the 
world and the help and recovery of ſuch as are overtaken in faults. 

It is their decided judgment that it is contrary to the goſpel to ſue 
each other at law, They enjoin all to end their differences by ſpeedy and, 

mpartial arbitration accoxding to rules laid down. If any refuſe to 
adopt this mode, or, having adopted it, to ſubmit to the award, it is the 
rule of the ſociety that ſuch be diſowned.“ , 
It 
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It is well known that William Penn, one of this ſociety, founded the 
province of Pennſylvania, and introduced therein a plan of civil and reli. 
gious liberty, Lee of the latter, at that time unexampled. The 
government of the province was at firſt, and for many years, chiefly in 
the hands of the quakers ; hut as perſons of other perſuaſions increaſe 
and became partakers of power, they grew unealy at the pacific plan of 
the quakers, and at length ſucceeding to eſtabliſh ſuch-modes of defence 
for their country as did not accord with the principles of the latter, theſe 

radually withdrew themſelves from active employments of the ſtate, For 
Hme time previous to the late revolution, few of them were found in an 
other ſtation than that of private citizens; and during its progreſs, their 
refuſing to arm expoſed them to much ſuffering, by diſtraints levied on 
them, in order to procure their quota in-ſuppart of the war. 

Many families in England ſtill profeſs the Roman catholic religion, and 
its exerciſe is under very mild and gentle reſtrictions. Though the penal 
laws againft papiſts in England appear at firſt to be ſevere, yet they are ej. 
ther not executed, or with ſo much lenity, that a Roman catholic feels 
Himſelf under ſew hardihips. Legal evaſions are found out for the double 
taxes upon their landed property, and, as they are ſubje& to none of the 
expences and troubles (unlefs voluntary) attending public offices, parlia- 
mentary elections, and the like burdens, the Englith papitſts are in general 
in goal circumſtances as to their private fortunes. Some of the penal 
Jaws againſt them have alſo lately been repealed, much to the ſatisfac- 
tion of all liberal-minded men, though a vehement outcry was afterwards 
raiſed againſt the meaſure by ignorance and bigotry. The papiſts now 
deem 2 convinced, that a change of government, inſtead of bettering, 
would hurt their ſituation, becauſe it would increaſe the jealouſy of the 
Legiſlature, which muſt undoubtedly expoſe them daily to greater burdens 
and heavier penalties. This ſenſible conſideration has of late made the 
Roman catholics to appear as dutiful and zealous ſubjects as any his ma- 
zeſty has. Scarcely any Engliſh papiſts, excepting thoſe who were bred 
or had ſerved abroad, were engaged in the rebellion of the year 1745; 
and though thoſe at home were moſt carefully obſerved, few or none of 
them were found guilty of diſloyal practices. 

As England has been famous for the variety of its religious ſects, ſo it 
Has alſo for its Free-thinkers ; but that term has been applied in very dit. 
erent ſenſes. It has ſometimes been uſed to denote oppoſers of religion in 
general, and in particular of revealed religion; but it has alſo been applied 
to thoſe who have been far from diſbelieving Chriſtianity, and who have 
only oppoſed ſome of thoſedoctrines which are to be found in public creeds 
and formularies, but which they conceived to be no part of the original 
Chriſtian ſyſtem. As to thoſe who are truly dete or ifidels, there is 
abundant reaſon to believe, that this.claſs of men is much more numerous 
in ſome popiſh countries than in England, Chriſtianity is ſo muchobſcured 
and disfigured by the fopperies and ſuperſtitions of the Romiſh church, 
that men who think freely are naturally apt to be prejudiced againſt it, 
when they ſee it in ſo diſadvantageous a form: and this appears to be in 
fact very much the caſe abroad. But in England, where men have every 
opportunity of ſeeing it exhibited in a more rational manner, they have 
leſs cauſe to be prejudiced againſt it; and therefore are more ready to en- 
ter into an examination of the evidence of its divine origin. Nor does it 


* appear, that the writings of the deiſts againſt Chriſtianity have been of any 


real diſſervice to it. On the contrary they have cauſed the arguments in 
its favour to be uſed with greater force and clearneſs, and have been the 
means of producing ſuch Jefences of it, as all the acuteneſs of modern 
infidelity has been unable to @verthrow. = 5 
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Laxcvace.) The Engliſh language is known to be a compound cf 
moſt every other language in urope, particularly the Saxon, the 
French, and the Celtic. he Saxon, however, predominates; and the 
words that are borrowed from the French, being radically Latin, are 
common to other nations, particularly the Spaniards and the Italians. 


To deſcribe it f yd would be ſuperfluous to an Engliſh reader, but 
e 


relatively, it enjoys all the properties, without many of the defects, of 
other European languages. It. is more energetic, manly, and expreflive,, 
than either the French, or the Italian; more copious than the Spaniſh, 
and more eloquent than the German, or the other northern tongues. It 
is however ſubject to ſome conſiderable provincialities in its accent, there 
being much difference in the pronunciation of the inhabitants of different 
counties; but this chiefly affects the loweſt of the people; for as to well - 
-ducated and well-bred perſons, there is little difference in their pronun- 
-iztion all over the kingdom. People of fortune and education in E 

land, of both ſexes, alfo commonly either ſpeak or underſtand the French, 
and many of them the Italian and Spaniſh :- but it has been obſerved, that 
foreign nations have great difficulty in underſtanding the few Engliſh: who 
talk Latin, which is perhaps the reaſon why that language is much diſuſed: 


in England, even by the learned profeſhons.. 


LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] England may be looked upon as 
another word for the ſeat of learning and the Muſes, Her great Alfred 
cultivated both, in the time of the Saxons, when barbariſm and ignorance 
overſpread the reſt of Europe; nor has there, ſince his time, been wantin 
3 continual ſucceſſion of learned men, who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves. 
by their writings or ſtudies. Theſe are ſo numerous, that a bare cata- 
logue of their names, down to this day, would form a moderate volume. 

The Engliſh inſtitutions, for the benefit of ſtudy, partake of the cha» 
rater of their jearning. They are ſolid and ſubſtantial, and provide for 
the eaſe, the diſencumbrance, the peace, the plenty, and the conveniency 
of its profeſſors ;: witneſs the two univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
mſtitutions that are not to be matched in the world, and which were re- 


pected even amidſt the barbarous rage of civil war. The induſtrious Le + 


!and, who was himſelf a moving library, was the firſt who publiſhed: a 
hort collection of the lives and characters of thoſe learned perſons who 
prececgd thereign of his maſter Henry VIII. among whom he has inſerted 
:everal of the blood royal of both ſexes, particularly a ſon and daughter 
ot the great Alfred, Editha, the queen of Edward the Confeſſor, and other 
2axon princes, ſome of whom were equally devoted to Mars and the Muſes. 

In ſpeaking of the dark ages, it would be unpardonable if I ſhould 
omit the mention of that prodigy of learning and natural philoſophy, 
Roger Bacon, who was the forerunner in ſcience to the great Bacon lord 
Verulam, as the latter was to fir Iſaac Newton. Among the other cu- 
rious works written by this illuſtrious man, we tind treatiſes upon gram- 
mar, mathematics, phylics, the ttux and"reflux of the Britiſh ſea, optics, 
geography, aſtronomy, chronology, chemiſtry, logic, metaphyſics, ethics, 


_ medicine, theology, philology, and upon the impediments of knowledge. 


He lived under Henry III. and died at Oxford about the ear 1294. The 
honourable Mr. Walpole has preſerved the memory of ſome noble and 
r0Yal Engliſh authors, who have done honour to learning and the Muſes ; 
and to his work I muſt refer. Since the Reformation, England reſem- 


vles a galaxy of literature *; and it is but doing juſtice to the memory of 


cardinal Wolſey, though otherwiſe a — and profligate miniſter, 

to acknowledge, that both his example and encouragement laid the-foun- 

dation of the polite arts, and greatly contributed to the revival of clafficax 
TE * Sec the Biographia Britanuica. ee 

s learning 
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learning in England. As many of the Engliſh clergy had different ſent}. 


ments in religious matters at the time of the Reformation, encouragement 
was given to learned foreigners to ſettle in England. Edward VI. durin 

his ſhort life, did a great deal for the encouravement of theſe foreigners 
and ſhewed diſpolitions for cultivating the moſt GE PH of learning, 


had he lived. Learning, as well as liberty, ſuffered an almoſt total 
eclipſe in England, during the bloody bigotted reign of queen Mary. 
Elizabeth, her ſiſter, was herſelf a learned princeſs. She advanced many 
perſons of conſummate abilities to high ranks, both in church and ſtate: 
but ſhe ſeems to have conſidered their literary accompliſhments to De 
been only ſecondary to their civil. In this ſhe ſhewed herſelf a great 
politician, but ihe would have been a more amiable queen, had ſhe raiſed 
genius from obſcurity : for though ſhe was no ſtranger to Spenſer's muſe, 
the ſutfered herſelf 10 be fo much impoſed upon by a taſteleſs miniſter, 
that the poet langiuifhed to death in obſcurity. Though ſhe taſted the 
beauties of the divine Shakſpeare, vet we know not that they were dif. 
tinguiihed by any partientaractsof her munificence; but her parſimony was 
nobly ſupphed by her favourite the earl of Eſſex, the politeſt ſcholar of his 
age, and his friend the carl of Southampton, who were liberal patrons of 
genius. | : 

The encouragement of learned foreigners in England continued to the 
reign of James l. who was very munificent to Caſaubon, and other foreign 
authors of diſtinction, even of different principles. He was himſelf no 
great author, but his example had a conſiderable effect upon his ſubjects ; 
for in his reign were formed thoſe great maſters of polemic divinity, whoſe 
works are almoſt inexhauſtible mines of knowledge. Nor muſt it be for- 
gotten, that the ſecond Bacon, whom I have already mentioned, was by 
him created viſcount Verulam, and lord high chancellor of England. He 
was likewiſe the patron of Camden and other hiſtorians, as well as anti- 
quaries, whoſe works are to this day ſtandards in thoſe ſtudies. Upon the 
whole, theretore, it caunot be denied, that Engliſh learning is under ob- 
ligations to James I. though, as he had a very pedantic ale himſelf, he 
was the means of diffuſing a ſimilar taſte among his ſubjects. 

His ſon Charles I. had a taſte for the polite arts, eſpecially ſculpture, 
painting, and architecture. He was the patron of Rubens, Vandyke, Inigo 
Jones, and other eminent artiſts; fo that, had it not been for the civil 
wars, he would probably have converted his court and capital intoa ſecond 
Athens; and the collections he made for that purpoſe, confidering his pe- 
cuniary difhculties, were ſtupendous. His favourite, the duke of Buck- 
ingham, imitated him in that reſpect, and laid out the amazing ſum of 
400,000l. upon his cabinet of paintings and curioſities. 

The earl of Arundel was, however, the great Mæcenas of that age, and 
by the immenſe ac quiſition he made of antiquities, eſpecially his famous 
marble inſcriptions, he may ſtand upon a footing, as to the encouragement 
and utility e with the greateſt of the Medicean princes. Charles 
and his court had little or no relith for poctry ; but ſuch was his generoſity 
in encouraging genius ard merit of every kind, that he increaſed the falary 
of his poet iaureat, the famous Ben Johnſon, from 109 marks to 100l. per 
annum, anda tierce of Spaniſh u ine; which ſalary is continued to this day. 

Thie public encouragement of learning and the arts ſuffered indeed an 
eclipſe, during the time of the civil wars, and the fuccceding interreg- 
num. Many very learned men, however, found their ſituations un- 
der Cromwell, though he was no ſtranger to their political ſentiments, 
fo ecly, that they followed their ſtudies, to the vaſt benefit of every 
branch of learning ani! many works of vaſt literary merit appeared even 
in thoſe times of dition. Uther, Walton, Wills, Harrington, 2 
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kins, and a prodigious number of other great names, were unmoleſted 
and even favoured by that uſurper ; and he would allo have filled the 
univerſities with literary merit, could he have done it with any degree 
of ſafety to his government. 1 . 

The reign of Charles II. was chiefly. diſtinguiſhed by the great pro- 
ficiency to which it carried natural knowledge, eſpecially by the inſti- 
tution of the Royal Society. The king was a good judge of thoſe ſtudies, 
and, though irreligious himſelf, England never abounded more with 
learned and able divines than in his reign. He loved painting and poetry, 
but was, far more munificent to the former than the latter. Phe incompar- 
able Paradiſe Loſt, by Milton, was publiſhed in his reign, but. was 
not read or attended to in proportion to its merit ; though it was far from 
being diſregarded ſo much as has been commonly apprehended. The reign 
of Charles II. notwithſtanding the bad taſte of his court in ſeveral of the 
olite arts, by ſome is reckoned the Auguſtan age in England, and is dig- 
nified with the names of Boyle, Halley, Hooke, Sydenham, Harvey, 
Temple, Tillotſon, Barrow, Butler, Cowley, Waller, Dryden, Wycherley, 
and Otway. The pulpit aſſumed more majeſty, a better ſtyle, and 
truer energy than it had ever known before. Claſſic literature reco- 
vered many of its native graces; and though England could not under him, 
boaſt of a Jones and a Vandyke, yet fir Chriſtopher Wren introduced 
a more general regularity than had ever been known before in architecture. 
Nor was fir Chriſtopher Wren merely diſtinguiſhed by his fkill as an 
architect *. His knowledge was very extenſive, and his diſcoveries 
in philoſophy, mechanigs, &c. contributed much to the reputation of the 
new-eſtabliſhed Royal Society. Some excellent Engliſh painters (for 
Lely and Kneller were foreigners, alſo flouriſhed in this reign. 

That of James II. though he likewite had a taſte for the fine arts, is 
chiefly diſtinguiſhed in the province of literature by thoſe compoſitions 
that were publiſhed by the Engliſh divines againſt popery, and which, 
for ſtrength of reaſoning, and depth of erudition, never were equalled 
111 any age Or country. 

The names of Newton and Locke adorned the reign of William III, and 
he had a particular eſteem for the latter, as he had alſo for Tillotſon 
and Burnet, though he was far from being liberal to men of genius. 
Learning flouriſhed, however, in his reign, merely by the excellency of 
the foil in which it had been planted. 

The moſt uninformed readers are not unacquainted with the improve- 
ments which learning, and all the polite arts, received under the auſpices of 
queen Anne, and which put her court-at leaſt on a footing with that of 
Lewis XIV. in its moſt ſplendid days. Many of the great. men, 
who had figured in the reigns of the Stuarts and William, were ſtill alive, 
and in the full exerciſeof their faculties, when a new race ſprung up in the 
republic of learning and the arts. Addiſon, Prior, Pope, Swift, lord 
Bolingbroke, lord Shafteſbury, Arburthnot, Congreve, Steele, Rowe, and 
many other excellent writers, both in verſe and proſe, need but to be men- 
toned, to be admired ; and the Engliſh were as triumphant in literature as 
in war. Natural and moral philoſophy kept pace with the polite arts, 


* Mr. Horace Walpole ſays, that a variety of knowledge proclaims the univerſality, 
2 multiplicity of works the abundance, and St. Paul s the greatneſs of fit Chriſtopher's 
Fenn. do many great architects as were empl--ycd on St. Peter's kave not left, upon 
tne whole, a more perfect edifice than this work of a ſingle mind. The nobleſt temple, 
the largeit palace, and the moſt ſumptuous hoſpital, in ſuch a kingdon fs Britain, are all 
the works of the ſame hand. He reſtored 1.ondon, and itecorded iis fail, ide built 
bout tilcy pariſh churchcs, and deſigned the monument. | | 
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and even religious and political diſputes contributed to the advancemens 
of learning, by the unbounded liberty which the laws of England allow 
in ſpeculative matters, and which has been found highly advantageous in 
the promotion of true and valuable knowledge. | 

The miniſters of George I. were the patrons of erudition, and ſome 
of them were no mean proticients themſelves. George II. was himſelf ng 
Mæcenas, yet his reign yielded to none of the os, in the numbers of 
learned and ingemous men it produced. he bench of viſlops was 
never known to be ſo well provided with able prelates as it was in the early 

ears of his reign; a full proof that his nobility and miniſters were 
Judges of literary qualifications. In other departments of erudition 
the favour of the public generally ſupplied the coldneſs of the court 
After the rebellion in the vear 1745, when Mr. Pelham was conſidered 2x 
deing firſt miniſter, this ſcreen between government and literature was in a 
great meaſure removed, and men of genius began then to taſte the royal 
bounty. Since that period, a great progreſs has been made in the polite 
arts in England. The Royal Academy has been inſtituted, ſome very able 
artiſts have ariſen, and the annual public exhibitions of painting and 
ſculpture have been extremely favourable to the arts, by promoting a ſpirit 
of emulation, and exciting a greater attention to works of genius of 
this kind among the public in general. But notwithſtanding theſe favour. 
able circumſtances, the fine arts have been far from meeting with that 
public patronage, to which they have ſo juſt a claim. Few of our public 
edifices are adorned with paintings or with ſtatues. The fculptors mee: 
with little employment, nor is the hiſtorical painter much patronized; 
though the Britiſh artiſts of the preſent age have proved that their genius 
for the fine arts is equal to that of any other nation. 

Befides learning, and the fine arts in general, the Engliſh excel in what 
we call the learned profeſſions. Their courts of juſtice are adorned with 
greater abilities and virtues, perhaps, than thoſe which any other country 
can boaſt of. A remarkable inſtance of which occurs, in the appointments, 
for the laſt 200 years, of their lord chancellors, who hold the higheſt and the 
moſt uncontrolable judicial ſeat in the kingdom; and yetit is acknowledged 
by all parties, that, during that time, their bench has remained unpol- 
luted by corruption, or partial affections. The few inſtances that may be 
alleged to the contrary, fix no imputation of wilful guilt upon the parties, 
The great lord chancellor Bacon was cenſured indeed for corrupt practices, 


but malevolence itſelf does not ſay that he was guilty any farther than in 


too much indulgence to his ſervants. The caſe of one of his ſucceſſors is 
ſtill more favourable to his memory, as his cenſure reflects diſgrace only 
upon his enemies; and his lordſhip was, in the judgment of every man 
of candour and conſcience, fully acquitted. Even Jefferies, inſernal as he 
was in his politics, never was accuſed of partiality in the cauſes that came 
before him as chancellor, | 

It muſt be acknowledged that neither pulpit nor bar eloquence have 
been ſufficiently ſtudied in England; but this is owing to the 2 
of the people, and their laws. The ſermons of their divines are often learn- 
ed, and always ſound as to the practical and doctrinal part; for the many 
religious ſects in England require t be oppoſed rather by reaſoning than 
eloquence. An unaccountable notion has however prevailed even among 
ſome of the clergy themſelves, that the latter is incompatible with the 
former, as if the arguments of Cicero and Demoſthenes were weakened 
by thoſe powers of language with which they are adorned. A ſhort time 
perhaps may remove this prepoſſeffion, and convince the clergy, as well 
as the laity, that true eloquence is the firſt and faireſt handmaid of argu- 
mentation. The reader, however, is not to imagine, that I am inſinuating 
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that the preachers of the Engliſh church are deſtitute of the graces of 
elocution ; ſo far from that, no clergy in the world can equal them in the 
purity and erſpicuity of language, though I think that if they conſulted 
more than they do the powers of elocution, they would preach with more 
effect, If the ſemblance of thoſe powers, coming from the mouths of ig- 
norant enthuſiaſts, are attended with the amazing effects we daily ſee, 
what muſt not be the conſequence if they were exerted in reality, and ſup- 

"ted with ſpirit and learning? d | 

The laws of England are of ſo peculiar a caſt, that the ſeveral pleadings 
at the bar do not admit, or but very ſparingly, of the flowers of ſpeech; 
2nd I am apt to think that a pleading in the Ciceronian manner would 
make a ridiculous appearance in Weſtminſter-hall. The Engliſh lawyers, 
however, though they deal little in eloquence, are well verſed in rhetoric 
and reaſoning. 

Parliamentary ſpeaking not being bound down to that precedent which 
is required in the courts of law, no nation in the world can produce ſs 
many examples of true eloquence, as the Engliſh ſenate in its two houſes 
witneſs the fine ſpeeches made by both parties in parliament in the reign 
of Charles I. and thoſe that have been printed ſince the accefſion of the 
preſent family. | ; 

Medicine and ſurgery, botany, anatomy, chemiſtry, and all the arts 
or ſtudies for preſerving life, have been carried to a great degree of per- 
tection by the Engliſh. The ſame may be ſaid of muſic, and theatrical 
exhibitions. Even agriculture and mechaniſm are now reduced in Eng» 
tand to ſciences, and that too without any public encouragement but 
ſuch as is given by private noblemen and gentlemen, who affociate theme 
ſelves for that purpoſe. In DIG clock-work, and the various 
branches of cutlery, they ſtand unrivalled, | 

Daa I have already mentioned the two univerſities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, which have been the ſeminaries of more learned 
men than any in Europe, and ſome have ventured to ſay, than all other li- 
terary inſtitutions. It 1s certain that their magnificent buildings, which in 
ſplendour and architecture rival the moſt ſuperb royal edifices, the rich 
endowments, the liberal eaſe and tranquillity enjoyed by thoſe who inha- 
bit them, ſurpaſs all the ideas which foreigners, who viſit them, conceive 
of literary ſocieties. So reſpectable are they in their foundations, that each 
univerſity ſends two members to the Britiſh parliament, and their chan- 
cellors and officers have a civil juriſdictlon over their ſtudents, the better 


to ſecure their independency. Their colleges, in their revenues and 


buildings, exceed thoſe of many other uniyerſities. | 

In Oxford there are twenty colleges and five halls : the former are very 
liberally endowed, but in the latter the ſtudents chiefly maintain themſelves. 
This univerſity is of great antiquity ; it is ſuppoſed to have been a conſi- 
derable place even in the time of the Romans: and Camden ſays, that *wiſe 
antiquity did, even in the Britiſh age, conſecrate this place to the Muſes.” 
It is ſaid to have been ſtyled an univerſity before the time df king Alfred; 
and the beſt hiſtorians admit, that this moſt excellent prince was only a 
reſtorer of learning here. Alfred built three colleges at Oxford ; one fof 
divinity, another * philoſophy, and a third for grammar. 

The Univerſity of Cambridge conſiſts of twelve colleges, and four halls; 
but though they are diſtinguiſhed by different names, the privileges of 
the colleges and halls are in every reſpect the ſame. ; 

The ſenate-houſe at Cambridge is a moſt elegant edifice, executed 
entirely in the Corinthian order, and is ſaid to have coſt fixteen thouſand 


pounds, Trinity college library is _— a 'Very magnificent ——_— 
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and in Corpus Chriſti college library, is a valuable collection of ancien 
manuſcripts which were preſerved at the diſſolution of the mon ö 
and given to this college by archbiſhop Parker. 
ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, } The antiquities of England are 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, { either Britiſh, : Roman, Saxon 
Daniſh, or Anglo-Normanic; but theſe, excepting the Roman, throw 
no preat light upon ahcient hiſtory, The chief Britiſh antiquities are 
thoſe circles of ſtones, particularly that called Stonehenge, in Wiltſhire 
which probably were places of worſhip in the times of the Druid: 
Stonehenge is, by Inigo Jones, Dr. Stukeley, and others, deſcribed as 
a regular circular ſtructure. The bodv of the.work confiſts of two 
circles and two ovals, which are thus compoſed : the upright ſtones are 
placed at three feet and a half diſtance from each other, and joined at 
the top by over-thwart ſtohes, with tenons fitted to the mortoifes in the 
uprights; for keeping them in their due poſition. Some of theſe ſtones 
are vaſtly large, meaſuring two yards in breadth, one in thickneſs, and 
above ſeven in hcight; others are lefs in proportion. The unrights are 
wrought a little with a chiſſel, and ſometimes tapered ; but the tranſom, 
or over-thwart ſtones, are quite plain. The outſide circle is near one 
hundred and eighty feet in diameter, between which and the next circle 
there is a walk of three hundred feet in circumference, which has a ſur 
priſing and awful effect upon the beholders. 
Monuments of the ſame kind as that of Stonehenge are to be met with 
in Cumberland, Oxfordſhire, Cornwall, Devonſhire, and many other 
parts of England, as well as in Scotland, and the iſles, which have been 
already mentioned. 
The Roman antiquities in England confiſt chiefly of altars and monu- 
mental inſcriptions, which inſtruct us as to the legionary ſtations of 
the Romans in Britain, and the names of ſome of their commanders, 
The Roman military ways give us the higheſt idea of the civil as well 
as military policy of thoſe conquerors. Their veſtiges are numerous; 
one is mentioned by Leland, as beginning at Dover, and paſſing through 
Kent to London, from thence to St. Alban's, Dunſtable, Stratford, 
Towceſter,  Littleburn, St. Gilbert's Hill near Shrewſbury, then by 
Stratton, and ſo through the middle of Wales to Cardigan. The great Via 
Militaris called Hermen-ſtreet, paſſed from London through Lincoln, 
where a branch of it, from Pontefrat to Doncaſter, ftrikes out to 
the Weſtward, paſſing through Tadcaiter to York, and from thence to 
Aldby, where it again joined Hermen ſtreet. There would, however, 
be no end of deſcribing the veſtiges of the Roman roads in England, 
many of which ſerve as foundations to our preſent high ways. The great 
earl of Arundel, the celebrated Engliſh antiquary, had formed a noble plan 
for deſcribing thoſe which paſs through Suſſex and Surry towards 
London ; but the civil war breaking out, put an end to the undertaking. 
The remains of many Roman camps are diſcernible all over Eng- 
land; one particularly, very little defaced, near Dorcheſter in Dorſetſhire, 
where alſo is a Roman amphitheatre. Their ſituations are generally 
ſo well choſen, and their fortifications appear to have been fo com- 
plete, that there is ſome reaſon to believe, that they were the con- 
ſtant habitations of the Roman ſoldiers in England; though it is certain, 
from the baths and teſſelated pavements, that have been found in different 
,arts, that their chief officers or magiſtrates lived in towns or villas. 
oman walls have likewiſe been found in England; and, perhaps, upon the 
borders of Wales, many remains of their fortifications and caſtles are 
blended with thoſe of a tater date; and it is difficult for the moſt expert 
architect to pronounce that tome halls and courts are not entirely . 
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The private cabinets of noblemen and gentſemen, as well as the pub- | 


lic repoſitories, contain a vaſt number of Roman arms, coins, tibulæ, 
trinkets, and the like, which have been found in England; but the 
moſt amazing monument of the Roman power in England is the praten- 
ture or wall of Severus, commonly called the Picts' wall, running through 
Northumberland and Cumberland; beginning at Tinmouth, and endl 
at Solway Frith, being about eighty miles in length. The wall at firſt con- 
ſiſted only of ſtakes and turf,” with a ditch; but Severus built it with 
ſtone forts, and turrets at proper dittances, ſo that each might have a 
ſpeedy communication with the other; and it was attended all along by 
a dezp ditch, or vallum, to the north, and a military highway to the 
h. | | | | of 
Ike Saxon antiquities in England conſiſt chiefly in ecclefiaſticaledifices, 
and places of ſtrength. At W incheſter is ſhewn the round table of king 
Arthur, with the names of his knights, The antiquity of this table 
has been diſputed by Camden, and later writers, perhaps with reaſon; but 
if it be not Britiſh, it certainly is Saxon. The cathedral of Win- 
chefter ſerved as the burying-place of ſeveral Saxon kings, whoſe bones 
were collected together by biſhop Fox, in fix large wooden cheſts, 
Many monuments of Saxon antiquity preſent themſelves. all oyer the 
kingdom, though they are often not to be diſcerned from t he Normanic ; 
and the Britiſh Muſeum contains ſeveral ſtriking original fpecimens ot 
their learning. Many Saxon charters, ſigned by the king and his no- 
bles, with a plain croſs inſtead of their names, are ſtill to be met with. 
The writing is neat and legible, and was always performed by a clergy- 
man, who affixed the name and quality of every donor, or witneſs, to 
his reſpective croſs. The Danith erections in England are hardly diſ- 
eernible from the Saxon. The form of their camps is round, and they 
are generally built upon eminences, but their rorts are ſquare. 
All England is full of Anglo-Normanic monuments, which I chuſe to 
call ſo, becauſe, though the princes under whom they were raiſed were of 
Norman original, yet the expence was defrayel by Engliſhmen, with. 


Engliſh money. York-minſter, and Weſtminſter-hall and abbey, are per- 


haps the fineſt ſpecimens to be found in Europe, of that Gothic man- 
ner which prevailed in building, before the recovery of the Greek and Ro- 
man architecture. All the catnedrals and old churches in the kingdom 
are more or leſs in the ſame taſte, if we except St. Paul's. In Dork, 
thoſe erections are ſo common, that they ſcarcely deſerve the name 


of curioſities. It is uncertain, whether the artificial excavations, found 


in ſome parts of England, are Britiſh, Saxon, or Norman. That un- 
der the old caftle of Ryegate in Surry is very remarkable, and ſeems 
to have been deſigned for ſecreting the cattle and effects of the natives, iu 
times of war and invaſion. It contains an oblong ſquare hall, round 


which runs a bench, cut out of the ſame rock, for fitting upon; and 
tradition ſays, that it was the room in which the barons of England met 
during the wars with king John. The rock iiſelf is ſoft and very practi- 


cable; but it is hard to ſay where the excavation, which is continued 
in a ſquare paſſage, about ſix feet high, and four wide, terminates, becauſe 
the work is fallen in, in ſome places. | 

The natural curioſities of England are ſo various, thatT can touch upon 
them only in general; as there is no end of deſcribing the ſeveral 


Countr . a : r 
The Bath waters are famous through all the world, both for drink- 


medicinal waters and ſprings which are to be found in every part of 7 


ing and bathing. Spaws of the ſame kind are found at Scarborough, and 


other parts of Yorkſhire; at Tunbridge in Kent; Eptoin and Dul- 
Q 2 | wich 
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wich in Surry; and at Acton and Iſlington in Middleſex. There alſo 
are mas.y remarkable ſprings, whereof ſome are impregnated either with 
ſalt, as that at Droitwich in Worceſterſhire; or 2 as the fa- 
mous well of Wigan in Lancaſhire; or bituminous matter, as that at 
Pitchford in Shropſhire. Others have a petrifying quality, as that near 
Lutterworth in Leiceſterſhire; and a dropping well in the Weſt-riding of 
Yorkſhire, And finally, ſome ebb and bon as thoſe of the Peak in 
Derbyſhire, and Laywell near Torbay, whoſe waters riſe and fall 
ſeveral times in an hour, To thefe we may add that remarkable foun- 
tain near Richard's caſtle in Herefordſhire, commonly called Bonew ell 
which is generally full of ſmall bones, like thoſe of frogs or fiſh, though 
often cleared out. At Ancliff, near Wigan in Lancaſhire, is the famous 
burning well; the water is cold, neither has it any ſmell; yet there is 
ſo ſtrong a vapour of fulphur iſſuing out with the ſtream, that upon ap- 
plying a light to it, the top of the water is covered with a flame, like 
that of burning ſpirits, which laſts ſeveral hours, and emits a heat that 
meat may be boiled over it. The fluid itſelf will not burn when taken 
out of the well “. 
Derbyſhire is celebrated for many natural curioſities. The Mam Tor, 
or Mother Tower, is ſaid to be continually mouldering away, but never 
diminiſhes. The Elden Hole, about four miles from the ſame place; 
this is a chaſm in the fide of a mountain, near ſeven yards wide, and 
fourteen long, diminiſhing in extent within the rock, but of what depth 
is not known. A plummet once drew 884 yards of line after it, wh-reof 
the laſt eighty were wet, without finding a bottom. The entrance of 
Poole's hoſe near Buxton, for ſeveral paces, is very low, but ſoon opens 
into a very lofty vault, like the inſide of a Gothic cathedral. The height 
is certainly very great, yet much ſhort of what ſome have aſſerted, who 
reckon it a quarter of a mile perpendicular, though in length it exceeds 
that dimenſion ; a current of water, which runs along the middle, adds, 
by its ſounding ſtream. re-echoed on all fides, very much to the aſto- 
niſhment of all who viſit this vaſt concave. The drops of water which 
hang from the roof, and on the ſides, have an amuſing effect; for they 
not only reflect numberleſs ravs from the candles carried by the guides, 
but, as they are of a petrifying quality, they harden in ſeveral places 
into various forms, which, with the help of a ſtrong imagination, may 
paſs for lions, fonts, organs, and the like. The entrance into that natural 
wonder at Caſtleton, which is from its hideouſneſs named the Devil's 
Arle, is wide at firſt, and upwards of thirty feet 2 Several 
cottagers dwell under it, who ſeem in a great meafure to ſubſiſt by guiding 
ſtrangers into the cavern, which is crofted by four ſtreams of water, and 
then is thought impaſſable. The vault, in ſeveral places, makes a noble 
appearance, and is particularly beautiful by being chequered with va- 
rious coloured ftones. 
Some ſpots of England are ſaid to have a petrifying quality. We are 
told, that near Whitby in Yorkſhire, are found certain ſtones, n 
the folds and wreaths of a ſerpent; alſo other ſtones of ſeveral ſizes, an 
ſo exadly round, as if artificially made for cannon balls, which being 


broken, da commonly contain the form and likeneſs of ſerpents, wreath» 


ed in circles, but generally without heads. In ſome parts of Glouceſter- 
ſhire, ſtones are found reſembling cockles, oyſters, and other teſtaceous 
marine animals. Thoſe curioſities, however, are often magnified by ig- 
norance and credulity. Bi 


* This extra»rdinary heat has been found to proceed from a vein of coals, which 
has been ſince dug from under this well; at which time the uncommon warmth ceaſed. 
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Ctrixs, TOWNS, FORTS, AND OTHER Y' This head is ſo very exten - 

EDIFICES, PUBLIC AND PRIYATE. | five, that I can only touch 

upon objects that may aſſiſt in giving the reader ſome idea of its import- 
ance, grandeur, or utility. I 23 n 

London *, the metropolis of the Britiſh empire, is the firſt in this divi- 
ſon. It appears to have been founded between the reigns of Julius Ca. 
ſar and Nero, but by whom is uncertain ; for we are told by Tacitus, that 
it was a place of great trade in Nero's time, and ſoon after became the 
capital of the iſland. It was firſt walled about with hewn ſtones, and Bri. 
tith bricks, by Conſtantine the Great, and the walls formed an oblong 
ſquare in compaſs about three miles, with ſeven principal gates. The 
fame emperor made it a biſhop's ſee; for it appears that the biſhops of 
London and York, and another Engliſh biſhop, were at the council of 
Arles, in the year 314: he alſo ſettled a mint in it, as is plain from ſome 
of his coins. 

London, in its large ſenſe, including Weſtminſter, Southwark, and 
part of Middleſex, is a city of a very ſurpriſing extent, of prodigious 
wealth, and of the moſt extenſive trade. This city, when conſidered with 
all its advantages, is now what ancient Rome once was; the feat of liber - 
ty, the encourager of arts, aud the admiration of the whole world. Lon- 
don is the centre of trade; it has an intimate connection with all the coun- 
ties in the kingdom ; it is the grand mart of the nation, to which all parts 
ſend their commodities, from whence they are again ſent back into every 
town of the nation, and to every part of the world. From hence innu- 
merable carriages by land and water are conſtantly employed; and from 
hence ariſes the circulation in the national body, which renders every. part 
healthful, vigorous, and in a proſperous condition ; a circulation that is 
equally beneficial to the head and the moſt diſtant members. Merchants 
are here as rich as noblemen; witneſs their incredible loans to govern- 
ment ; and there is'no place in the world where the thops of tradeſmen 
make ſuch a noble and elegant appearance, or are better ſtocked. | 

It is fituated on the banks of the Thames, a river which, though not 
the largeſt, is the richeſt and moſt commodious for commerce of any 
in the world; it being continually filled with fleets, failing to or from 
the moſt diſtant climates; and its banks extend from London- bridge to 
Blackwall, almoſt one continued great: magazine of naval] ſtores, contain. 
ing three large wet docks, 32 dry docks, and 33 yards for the building of 
ſhips for the uſe of the merchants, beſide the places allotted for the 
building of boats and lighters ; and the king's yards down the river, for 
the building of men of war. As this city is about ſixty miles diſtant from 
the ſea, it enjoys, by means of this beautiful river, all the benefits of navi- 
gation, without the danger of being ſurpriſed by foreign fleers, or of being 
annoyed by the moiſt vapours of the fea. It riſes regularly from the wa- 
ter-fide, and extending itſelf on both ſides along its banks, reaches a pro- 
digious length from eaſt to weſt in a kind of amphitheatre towards the 
north, and is continued for near 20 miles on all des, in a ſucceſſion of 
magnificent villas, and populous villages, the country ſeats of gentlemen 
and tradeſmen; whither the latter retire for the benefit of freth air, and 
to relax their minds from the hurry of buſineſs. The regard paid by the 
legiſlature to the property of the ſubject, has hitherto prevented any 
bounds. being fixed for its extenſion. |; 
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* London is ſituated in 51% 31“ north latitude, 400 miles ſouth of Fdinburgb, 
and 270 ſouth eaſt of Dublin; 180 miles weſt of Araſterdam, 210 north-weſt of Pari 
£0 ſouth-weſt of Copenhagen, 600 miles north-weſt of Vienna, 790 ſouth-weſt 
Stockholm, 800 north-eaſt of Madrid, 820 north weſt of Rome, 
Liſbon, 1360 north · weſt of Conſtantinople 1414 ſouth- weſt of Moſcow, 
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The irregular form of this city makes it diſhcult to aſcertain its extent 
However, its length from eaſt to weſt, is generally allowed to be above 
ſeven miles, from Hyde-park corner to Poplar; and its breadth in ſome 
places three, in others two, and in others again not much above half a 
mile. Hence the circumtcrence of the whole is almoſt 18 miles; or, ac. 
cording to a modern meaſurement, the extent of continued buildings, is 
35 miles two furlongs and 39 roods, But it is much eaſier to form an idea 
of the large extent of a city ſo irregularly built, by the number of the 
people, who are computed to be near a million; and from the number of 
edifices devoted to the ſervice of religion. 

Of theſe, beſides St. Paul's cathedral, and the collegiate church at Weſt. 
minſter, here are 102 pariſh churches, and 69 chapels of the eſtabliſhed 
religion; 21 French proteſtant chapels; 11 chapels belonging to the Ger. 
mans, Dutch, Danes, &c. 26 independent meetings; 34 preſbyterian 
meetings; 20 baptiſt meetings; 19 popiſh chapels, and meeting-houſes 


for the uſe of foreign ambaſſadors, and people of various fects ; and three 


Jews' ſynagogues. So that there are 305 places devoted to religious wor- 
ſhip, in the compaſs of this vaſt pile of buildings, without reckoning the 
21 out. pariſnes uſually included in the bills of mortality, and a great num- 
ber of methodiſt tabernacles. | | 

There are alſoin and near this city 100 alms-houſes; about 20 hoſpitals 
and infirmaries; 3 colleges; 10 public priſons; 15 fleſh-markets; 1 mar- 
ket for live cattle, 2 other markets more particularly for herbs; and 23 
other markets for corn, coals, hay, &c. 15 inns of court, 27 public 
ſquares, belides thoſe within ſingle buildings, as the Temple, &c. 3 
bridges, 49 halls for companies, 8 public ſchools, called ſree- ſchools; and 
131 charity- ſchools, which provide education for 5034 poor children; 207 
inns, 447 taverns, $51 coffee-houſes; 5975 alehouſes; 1000 hackney- 


coaches; 400 ditto chairs; y000 ſtreets, lanes, courts, and alleys, and 


150,000 dwelling houſes, containing, as has been already obſerved, about 


* 


1,000,000 inhabitants, who, according to a late eſtimate, conſume an- 
nually the following articles of proviſions *. 


/ 


Black cattle _ _ — 98,244. 
Sheep and lambs — — — 711,123 
Calves — — — — — 194,760 
Swine _ — — — 186,932 
Pies — — — — 52, oo0 
Poultry and wild fowl, innumerable ' 
Mackarel ſold at Billingſgate — — _ 14,740,000 
Oyſters, buſhels — fe ons — _ 115,536 
Small boats of cod, haddock, whiting, &c. over 5 

and above thoſe brought by land- carriage, 00 1,398 
great quantities of river and falt-fiſh — — . 
Butter, pounds weight, about — — 16,000,000 
Cheeſe, ditto, about — — — 20,000,000 
Gallons of milk — — _ — 7,000,000 
Barrels of {ſtrong beer — _ 1,172,494 
Barrels of ſmall beer jo 2 — 798,495 
Tons of foreign wines — —_ a. 357044 
Gallons of rum, brandy, and other 1 1 0 N 1.000 5 

waters, above — Nn Ann 8 0 
Pounds weiglit of candles, above — — 11, ooo, ooo 


* Neither of the ancient and famous cities of Nineveh, Babylon, and Rome had ever 


ſhipping or trad» ſuſlicient to employ fo many hands, nor were capable oſ furniſhing pro- 
Viitons, firing, or other neceſſaries for their ijupport. _ 
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London-bridge was firſt built of ſtone in the reign of Henry IT: about 
the year 1163, by a tax laid upon wool, which in courſe of time gave 
viſe to the notion that it was built upon wool-packs : from that time it 
has undergone many alterations and improvements, particularly ſince the 
year 1756, when the houſes were taken down, and tl whole rendered 
more convenient and beautiful. The paſſage for carriages is 31 feet 
broad, and 7 feet on each fide for foot paſſ-ngers. It croſſes the Thames, 
where it is 915 feet broad, and has at preſent 19 arckes of about 20 feet 
wide each, but the centre one 1s conſiderably larger. | 

Weſtminſter-bridge is reckoned one of the oſt complete and elegant 
ſtructures of the kind known in the world. Tt is built entirely of ſtone, 
and extended over the river at a place where it is 1,223 feet broad; 
which is above zoo feet broader than at London bridge. On each fie 
a fine baluſtrade of ſtone, with places of ſhelter from the rain. The 
width of the bridge is 44 feet, having on each fide a fine foot-way for 
paſſengers. It conſiſts of 14 piers, and 13 large, and two ſmall arches, 
all ſemicircular, that in the centrc being 76 feet wide, and the reſt de- 
creating four feet each from the other; ſo that the two leaſt arches of the 
1 3 great ones, are each 52 feet. it is computed that the value of 40,0091. 
in ſtone, and other materials, is always under water. This magnificent 
ſtructure was begun in 1738, and finiſhed 1750, at the expence ot 389, ol. 
defraved by the parliament. | 

Black -friars bridge falls nothing ſhort of that of Weſtminſter, either 
in magnificence or workmanthip ; but the ſituation of the ground on the 
two ſhores obliged the architect to employ elliptical arches; which, 
however, have a very fine effect; and many perſons even prefer it to 
Weſtminſter-bridge. This bridge was begun in 1760, and finiſhed in 
1550, at the expence of 152,840l. to be diſcharged by a toll upon the 
paſſengers. It is ſituated almoſt at an equal diſtance between thoſe af 
Weſtminſter and London, commands a view of the Thames from the 
latter to Whitehall, and diſcovers the majeſty of St Paul's in a very 
ſtriking manner. | 

The cathedral of St. Paul's is the moſt capacious, magnificent, and re- 
gular | roteſtant cKgrch in the world, The length within is 500 feet; 
and its height, from the marble pavement to the croſs, on the top of the 


cupola, is 340. It is built of Portland ſtone, according to the Greek and 


Roman orders, in the form of a croſs, after the model of St. Peter's at 
Home, to which in ſome reſpects it is ſuperior. St. Paul's church is the 
principal work of fir Chriſtopher Wren, and undoubtedly the only work 
of the fame magnitude that ever was completed by one man. He lived 
to a great age, and finiſhed the building 37 years after he himſelf laid the 
fit ſtone. It takes up fix acres of ground, though the whole length of 
this church meaſures no more than the width of St. Peter's. The expence 
of rebuilding it, after the fire of London, was defrayed by a duty on coals, 
and is computed at a million ſterling, 

Weſtminſter abbey, or the collegiate church of Weſtminſter, is a vener- 
able pile of building, in the Gothic taſte. It was firſt built by Edward 
the Conſeſſor; king Henry III. rebuilt it from the ground, and Henry 
II. added a fine chapel to the eaſt end of it; this is the repoſitory of the 
deceaſed Britiſh kings and nobility ; and here are alſo monuments erected 
to the memory of many great and illuſtrious perfonages, commanders h 
ſca and land, philoſophers, poets, '&c. In the reign of queen Anne, 
gol. avear, out of the coal duty, was granted by parliament for keeping 
it in repair. 


The inſide of the church of St. Stephen's, Walbrook, is admired for its 


* 
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1 and elegance, and does honour to the memory of ſir Chriſtoph 
ren. The ſame may be ſaid of the ſteeples of St. Mary. le- Bow 3 
St, Bride's, which are ſuppoſed to be the moſt complete in their kind of 
any in Europe, though architecture has laid down no rules for ſuch erec. 
tion. Few churches in and about London are without ſome beauty. The 
fimplicity of the portico in Covent Garden is worthy the pureſt ages of 
ancient architecture. That of St. Martin's in the Fields would be noble 
and ſtriking, could it be ſeen from a proper point of view. Several of the 
new churches are built in an elegant taſte, and even ſome of the Chapels 

have gracefulneſs and proportion to recommend them. The Banqueting. 
houſe at Whitehall is but a very ſmall part of a noble palace deſigned 
by Inigo Jones, for the royal reſidence z and as it now ſtands, under all 
its diſadvantages, its ſymmetry and ornaments are in the higheſt ſtyle 
and execution ot architecture. ; 

Weſtminſter-hall, though on the outſide it makes a mean and no ve 
advantageous appearance, is a noble Gothic building, and is ſaid to be 
the largeſt room in the world, whoſe roof is not ſupported with pillars; 
it being 230 feet long, and yo broad. The roof is the fineſt of its kind 
that can be ſeen. Here are held the coronation feaſts of our kings and 
queens; alſo the courts of chancery, king's- bench, and common-pleas, and 
above the ſtairs, that of exchequer, 

That beautiful column, called the monument, erected at the charge of 
the city, to perpetuate the memory of its being de royed by fire, is juſt- 
ly worthy o notice. This column, which is of the Doric order, ex- 
ceeds all the obeliſks and pillars of the ancients, it being 202 feet 
high, with a ſtair-caſe in the middle to aſcend to the balcony, which is 
about 3o feet ſhort of the top, from wherce there are other {teps, made 
for perſons to look out at the top of all, which is faſhioned like an urn, 
with a flame iſſuing from it. On the baſe of the monument, next the 
ſtreet, the deſtruction of the city, and the relief given to the ſufferers by 
Charles II. and his brother, is emblematically repreſented in bas relief, 
The north and ſouth fides of the baſe have each a Latin inſcription, the 
one deſcribing its dreadful deſolation, and the other its ſplendid reſurrec - 
tion; and on the eaſt fide is an inſcription, ſhewing when the pillar was 
begun and finiſhed. The charge of erecting this monument, which was 
acgun by fir Chriſtopher Wren in 1671, and finiſhed by him in 1677, 
amounted to upward of 1 3,000]. | 

The Royal Exchange is a large and noble building, and is ſaid to have 
coſt above 80,0001], 

The terrace in the Adelphi is a very fine piece of architecture, and has 
laid open one of the fineſt proſpects in the world. 

Wie might here give a deſcription of the Tower, Bank of England, the 
New Treafury, the Admira/ty-office, and the Horſe-guards at White- 
hall, the Manſion-houſe, or houſe of the Lord-mayor, the Cuſlom-houſe, 
Exciſe-office, India-houſe, and a vaſt number of other public buildings; 
beſide the magnificent edifices raiſed by our nobility ; as lord Spencer's 
houſe, Marlborough-houſe, and Buckingham-houſe in St. James's-park ; 
the earl of Cheſterfield's houſe near Hyde-park ; the Duke of Devon- 
Mire's, and the late earl of Bath's, in Piccadilly; lord Shelburne's in 
Berkeley-ſquare; Northumberland-houſe in the Strand; the duke of 
Bedford's, and Montague-houſe *, in Bloomſbury ; with a number of 

| others 


* The Britiſh Mpfeum is depoſited in Montague-honſe. Sir Hans Sloane, bart. 
ae died in 1753) may not improperly be called the founder of the Britiſh Muſeum | 
or its being eſtablimhed by parliament was only in conſequence of his leaving by "Ris 
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others of the nobility and gentry; but theſe would be ſufficient to fill a 
me. | 
ay My par and populous city is happily ſupplied with abundance of 
freſh water, from the Thames and the New River; which is not only of 
inconceivable ſervice to every family, but by means of fire-plugs every 
where diſperſed, the keys of which are depoſited with the pariſh officers, 
the city is in a great meaſure ſecured from the ſpreading of fire; for theſe 
plugs are no ſooner opened, than thereare vaſt quantities of water to ſupply 
ines. . 
mw plenty of water has been attended with another advantage; it has 
iven riſe to ſeveral companies, who infure houſes and goods from fire; 
an advantage that is not to be met with in any other nation on earth: the 
remium is ſmall, and the 3 in caſe of loſs, is eaſy and certain. 
Bay one of theſe offices keep a ſet of men in pay, who are ready at all 
- hours to give their aſſiſtance in caſe of fire; and who are on all occaſions 
extremely bold, dexterous, and diligent: but though all their labours ſhould 
prove unſucceſsful, the perſon who ſuffers by this devouring element, has 
the comfort that muſt ariſe from a certainty of being paid the value (upon 
oath) of what he has inſured. Man. 

Before the conflagration in 1666, London (which, like moſt other great 
cities, had ariſen from ſmall beginnings) was totally inelegant, inconve- 
nient, and unhealthy ; of which latter misfortune many melancholy proofs 
are authenticated in hiſtory, and which, without doubt, proceeded from 
the narrowneſs of the ſtreets, and the unaccountable projections of the 
buildings, that confined the putrid air, and, joined with other circum- 
ſtances, ſuch as the want of water, rendered the city ſeldom free from 
peſtilential devaſtation, The fire which conſumed the greateſt part of 
the city, dreadful as it was to the inhabitants at that time, was produc- 
tive of conſequences, which made ample amends for the loſſes ſuſtained 
individuals; a new City aroſe on the ruins of the old ; but, though more 
regular, open, convenient, and healthful than the former, yet it by 
no means anſwered to the characters of magnificence or elegance, in 
many particulars; and it is ever to be lameated (ſuch was the infatua- 


his noble collection of natural hiſtory, his large library. and his numerous curioſities, 
which coſt him 50,0001. to the uſe of the public, on condition that the parliament would 

ay 20,0001, to his executors. To this collection were added the Cottonian library, the 
Harleian manuſcripts, collected by the Oxford family, and purchaſed likewiſe by the 

arliament, and a collection of books given by the late major Edwards. His late ma- 
zeſty, in conſideration of its great uſefulneſs, was graciouſly pleaſed to add there- 
* 8 royal librarics of s and manuſcripts collected by the ſeveral kings of 
England. . 

The Sloanian collection conſiſts of an imazing number of curioſities ; among which 
are, the library, including books of drawings, manuſcripts, and prints, amounting to 
about 50,000 volumes. Medals and coins, ancient, and modern 20,000, Camicos 
and intaglios, about 700. Seals, 268. Veſſels, &c. of agate, jaſper, &c. 542. An- 


tiquities, 1,125. Precious ſtones, agate, jaſper, &c. 2,156, Metals, minera s, ores. _ 


&c. 2,725. Cryſtals, ſpars, &c. , 864. Follils, flints, ſtones, 1,275. Earths, ſands, ſalts, 
1,037, Bitumens, ſulphurs, amber, &c. 399. Talcs, micz, &c. 383, Corals, ſpunges, 
&c. 2,421. Teſtacea or ſhells, &c. 5;843. Echini, echinitæ, &c. 659. Aſterizi-trochi, 


entrochi, &c. 241. Cruſſaceæ, crabs, lobſters, &c. 363. Stellz marine, ſtar-fiſhes, * _ 


&c. 173. Fiſh, and their parts, &c. 1,555. Birds, and their parts, eggs, and the 
neſts of different ſpecies, 1,172. Quadrupeds, &c. 1,886. Vipers, ſerpents, &c. gat. 
Inſe&ts, &c. 5,439. Vegetables, 12,505, Hortus ficcus, or volumes of dried plants, 
334. Humani, as calculi, anatomical- preparations, 746. Miſcellaneous things na- 
tural, 2,098. Mathematical inſtruments, 55. A catalogue of all the above is writ- 
den in a number of large volumes, 1 | 
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able injury to the citizens themſelves, and to the nation in general; for 
had that great architect's plan been followed, what has often been aſſert. 


people. The very elegant and neceiſary method of paving and enlighten- 
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tion of thoſe times) that the magnificent, elegant, and uſeful plan of the 
great fir Chriſtopher Wren was totally diſregarded and facriticed to the 
mean and ſelfiſn views of private property; views which did jrrepar- 


ed, muſt have been the retuit; the metropolis of this Kingdom would in. 
conteſtably have been the moſt magnificent and elegant city in the uni. 
verſe, and of conſequence muſt, from the prodigious reſort of foreigners 
of diſtinction and taſte who would have viſtted it, have become an inex- 
hauſtible fund of riches to this nation. But as the deplorable blindneſs of 
that age has deprived us of ſo valuable an acquifition, it is become abſo. 
lutely neceſſary that ſome efforts ſhould be made to render the preſent plan 
in a greater cores anſwerable to the character of the richeſt and moſt 
powertul people in the world. oe 

The plan of London, in its preſent ſtate, will in many inſtances appear 
to very moderate judges, to be as injudicious a diſpoſition as can eaſily be 
conceived for a city of trade and commerce, on the border of fo noble a 
river as the Thames. The wharts and quays on its banks are extremely 
mean and inconvenient. And the want of regularity and uniformity in 
the ſtreets of the city of London, and the mean avenues to many parts of 
it, are alſo circumſtances that greatly leſſen the grandeur of its appear. 
ance, Many of the churches, and other public buildings, are likewiſe 
thruſt up in corners, in a fuch a manner, as might tempt foreigners to be- 
heve, that they were deſigned to be concealed. Ihe improvements of the 
city of London for tome years paſt have however been very great; and 
the new ſtreets, which are numerous, are in general more ſpacious, and 
built with greater regularity and elegance. 

In the centre of the town, and upon the banks of the nobleſt river in 
Europe, was a chain of inelegant, ruinous houſes, know by the name of 
Durham-Yard, the Savoy, and Somerſet Houſe, "The firſt, being private 
property, engaged the notice of the ingenious Adams, who opened the 
way to a piece of ſcenery, which no city in Europe can equal. On the 
fite of Durham-Yard was raiſcd upon arches the pile of the Adelphi, 
celebrated for its enchanting proſpect, the utility of its wharfs, and its 
ſubterraneous apartments anſwering a variety of purpoſes of general be- 
nefit Contiguous to the Adelphi ſtands the Savoy, the property of go- 
vernment, hitherto a nuiſance; and, adjoining to the Savoy, towards the 
Temple, ſtood Somerſet-Houſe, where, being the property of govern- 
ment alſo, a pile of buildings for public offices has been erected; and 
here, in a very maguificent edifice, are elegant apartments appropriated 
for the uſe of the Royal Society, the Royal Academy of palating and 
fculpture, and the Society of Antiquaries. | 

Though a variety of circumſtances have hitherto been diſadvantageons 
to the embelliſhment of the metropolis, it muſt at the ſame time be acknow- 
ledged, that a ſpirit of improvement ſcems univerſal among all degrees of 


ing the ſtreets is felt-is the maſt ſenſible manner by all ranks and degrees 
of people. The roads are continued for ſeveral miles around, upon the 
ſame model; and, excluſive of lamps regularly placed on each fide at 
ſhort diſtances, are rendered more ſecure by watchmen ſtationed within 
call of each other. Nothing can appear more brilliant than thoſe lights, 
when viewed at a diftance, eſpecially where the roads run acroſs; and 
ven the principal ſtreets, ſuch as Pall Mall, New Bond-ftreet, Oxtord- 
Hrezt, &c. convey an idea of elegance and magnilicence, ,, .. 4 A 5 

| i , Among 
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Among the lik of improvements worthy notice, may be included the 
Six Clerks office, in Chancery-lane, and that very ſubſtantial building 
in the Old Bailey, which does honour to a people celebrated for their 
cleanlineſs, and for their humanity. Here the unfortunate debtor will no 
longer be annoyed by the dreadful rattle of chains, or by the more hor- 
rid ſounds iſſuing from the lips of thoſe wretched beings, who ſet defi- 
ance to all laws divine and human: and here alſo the ottender, whoſe 
crime is not capital, may enjoy all the benefits of a free open air. 

Windſor caſtle is the only fabric that deſerves the name of a royal pa- 
ace in England; and that chiefly through its beautiful and commandin 
ſituation; which, with the form of its conſtruction, rendered it, before 
the introduction of artillery, impregnable. Hampton-court was the fa - 
vourite reſidence of king William. It is built in the Dutch taſte, and 
has ſome good apartments, and, like Windſor, lies near the Thames. 
Both theſe palaces have ſome good pictures; but nothing equal to the 
magnificent collection made by Charles I. and diſſipated in the time of the 
civil wars. The cartoons of Raphael, which for deſign and expreſſion are 
reckoned the maſter-pieces of painting, have by his preſent majeſty been 
removed from the gallery built forthem at Hampton-court, to the Queen's 
palace, formerly Buckingham-houte, in St. James's Park. The palace of 


St. James's is commodious, but has the air of a convent; and that of 9 
Kenſington, which was purchaſed from the Finch family by king Wil- I 
liam, is remarkable only for its es Other houſes, though belong- 1 
ing to the king, are far from deſerving the name of royal. | 


Next to theſe, if not ſuperior, in magnificence and expenſive decora- | 
tions, are many private ſeats in the neighbourhood of London, and all | 
over the kingdom, wherein the amazing opulence of the Engliſh nation | | 
fines forth in its fulleſt point of view. Herein alſo the princely fortunes | 
of the nobility are made ſubſervient to the fineſt claſſical taſte; witneſs 
the ſeats of the marquis of Buckingham and earl Pembroke. At the ſeat 
of the latter, more remains of antiquity are to be found, than are in the 
poſſetiion of any other ſubject in the world. 

But thoſe capital houſes of the Engliſh nobility and gentry have an ex- 
cellency diſtiuct from what is to be met with in any other part of the globe, 
which is, that all of them are complete without and within, all the apart- 
ments and members being ſuitable to each other, both in conſtruction and | 
furniture, and all kept in the higheſt preſervation. It often happens, that | 
the houſe, however elegant and coſtly, is not the principal object of the [| 
ſeat, which conſiſts in its hortulane and rural decorations, viſtas, open 
ing landſcapes, temples, all of them the reſult of that enchanting art of 
linitating nature, and uniting beauty with magnificence. it 

[r cannot he expected that I ſhould here enter into a particular detail 1 
o! all the cities and towns of England, which would far exceed the limits 
of this work; I ſhall, therefore, only touch upon ſome of the moſt con- 
ſiderable. 

Briſtol is reckoned the ſecond city in the Britiſh dominions, for trade, 
wealth and the number of inhabitants. It ſtands upon the north and 
fouth ſides of the river Avon, and the two parts of the city are connected 
by a ſtone bridge. The city is not well built; but it is ſuppoſed to 
contain 15,000 houſes, and 95,000 inhabitants. Here is a cataedr4l and 
©:znteen pariſh churches, beiides ſeven or eight other places of worhip, | 
On the north fide of a large ſquare, called Queen's ſquare, which is | 
adorned with rows of trees, and an equeſtrian ſtatue of William the 
Third, there is a cuſtom-houſe, with a auay half a mile in lengtn, faid 
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to be one of the moſt commodious in England, for ſhipping and landin 
of merchants* goods. The exchange, wherein the merchants and traders 
meet, is all of freeſtone, and is one of the beſt of its kind in Eu. 
rope. 

Work is a city of great antiquity, pleaſantly ſituated on the river Ouſe: 
it is very populous, and ſurrounded with a good wall, through which are 
four gates, and five poſterns. Here are ſeventeen pariſh churches, and a 
very noble cathedral, or minſter, it being one of the fineſt Gothic buildings 
in England. It extends in length g25 feet, and in breadth 110 feet. The 
nave, which is the largeſt of any in the world, excepting that of St. Pe. 
ter's church at Rome, 1s four feet and a half wider, and eleven feet higher 
than that of St. Paul's cathedral at London. At the weſt end are two 
towers, connected and ſupported by an arch which forms the weſt en. 
trance, and is reckoned the largeſt gothic arch in Europe. The windows 
are finely painted, and the front of the choir is adorned with ſtatues of all 
the kings of England from William the Norman to Henry VI. and here 
are thirty-two falls, all of fine marble, with pillars, each conſiſting of one 
piece of alabaſter. Here is alſo a very neat Gothic chapter-houſe. Near 
the, cathedral is the aſſembly-houſe, which is a noble ſtructure, and which 
was deſigned by the late eari of Burlington. The city has a ſtone bridge 
of tive arches over the river Ouſe. 
The city of Exeter was for ſome time the ſeat of the Weſt Saxon kings; 

and the walls, which t this time encloſe it, were built by king Athelſtan, 
who encompaſſed it alſo with a ditch. It is one of the firſt cities in Eng- 
Hand, as well on account of its buildings and wealth, as its extent, and the 
number of its inhabitants. It has fix gates, and, including its ſuburbs, 
is more than two miles in circumference. There are ſixteen pariſh 
churches, beſides chapels, and five large meeting houſes, within the walls 
of this city. The trade of Exeter, in ſerges, perpetuans, long-ells, drug- 
gets, kerſeys, and other wootlen gocds, 1s very great. Ships come up to 
this city by means of ſluices. 5 

The city of Glouceſter ſtands on a pleaſant hill, with houſes on every 
de ſcent, and is a clean well-built town, with the Severn on one fide, a 
branch of which brings ſhips up to it. The cathedral here' is an ancient 
and magnificent ſtructure, and there are alſo five pariſh churches. 

Litchfield ſtands in a valley, three miles ſouth of the Trent, and is 
divided by a ſtream which runs into that river. The cathedral was 
founded in the year 1148: it was much damaged during the civil war, 
but was ſo completely repaired ſoon after the Reſtorarion, that it is now, 
one of the nobleſt Gothic ſtructures in England. Litchfield is thought 
to be the moſt conſiderable city in the north-weſt of England, except 
Cheſter. | | 5 

Cheſter is a large, populous, and wealthy city, with a noble bridge, 
that has a gate at each end, and twelve arches, over the Dee, which falls 
into the ſea. It has eleven pariſhes, and nine well-built churches. The 
ſtreets are generally even and ſpacious, and eroſſing one another in ſtraight 
lines, meet in the centre, The walls were firſt erected by Edelfleda, a 
Mercian lady, in the year 908, and join on the fouth fide of the city to 
the caitle, from whence there is a pleaſant walk round the city upon the 
walls, &Bept where it is intercepted by ſome of the towers over the gates; 
go from whence there 1s a proſpect of Flintſhire, and the mountains of 
Wales. 1 | 

Warwick is a town of great antiquity, and appears to have heen of 
eminence even in the time of the Romans. It ſtands upon a rock ot 
free-ſtone, on the banks of the Avon; and a way is cut to it through on | 
a | | | | | —_ 
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each of the four cardinal points. The town is populous, and 
— are ſpacious and regular, and all meet in the centre of the 
The city of Coventry is large and populous ; it has a handſome town- 
houſe, and twelve noble gates. Here is alſo a ſpacious market-place, 
with a croſs in the . y feet hi By which is adorned with ſtatues of 

N ings of England as large as life. 

i is a 3 neat, 35 well-built city, ſituated in a valley, and 
watered by the Upper Avon on the weſt and N 5 by the Bourne 
on the caſt. The ſtreets are 8 ſpacious, and built at right angles. 
The cathedral, which was. finiſhed in 1358, at the expence of above 
26.000 pounds, is, for a Gothic building, tae moſt elegant and regular 
in the kingdom. It is in the form of a lanthorn, with a beautiful ſpire 
of freeſtone in the middle, which is 410 feet high, being the talleſt in 
England. The length of the church 1s 478 feet, the breath is 76 feet, 
and the height of the vaulting 80 feet. The church has a cloiſter, which 
is 150 feet {quare, and of as fine workmanſhip as any in England. The 
chapter-houſe, which is an octagon, is 150 feet in circumference; and 
ret the roof bears all upon one ſmall pillar in the centre, ſo much too 
weak in appearance for the ſupport of ſuch a prodigious welght, that the 
conſtruction of this building 1s thought one of the greateſt curioſities in 
England, 

The city of Bath took its name from ſome natural hot baths, for the 
medicinal waters of which, this place has been long celebrated, and much 
frequented. The ſeaſons for drinking the Bath-waters are the ſpring and 
autumn ; the ſpring ſeaſon begins with April, and ends with 6 . the 
autumn ſeaſon begins with September and laſts to December, and ſome 
patients remain here all the winter. In the ſpring, this place is moſt fre- 

uented for health, and in the autumn for pleaſure, when at leaſt two 
thirds of the company, confiſting chiefly of perſons of rank and fortune, 
come to partake, of the amuſements of the eee In ſome ſeaſons there 
have been no leſs than Sooo perſons at Bath, beſides its inhabitants. 
Some of the buildings lately erected here are extremely elegant, particu- 
larly Queen's-ſquare, the North and South Parade, the Royal Forum, 
the Circus, and Creſcent. | 

Nottingham is pleaſantly ſituated on the aſcent of a rock, overtookin 
the river Trent, which runs parallel with it about a mile to the ſouth, an 
has been made navigable. It is one of the neateſt places in England, and 
has a conſiderable trade. ; 

No nation in the world can ſhew ſuch dock-yards, and all onveniences 
for conſtruction and*repairs of the royal navy, as Portſmouth (the moſt re- 
gular fortification in England), Plymouth (by far the beſt dock- yard), 
Chatham, Woolwich, and Deptford. The royal Hoſpital at Greenwich, 
tor ſuperannuated ſeamen, is ſcarcely exceeded by any royal palace, for its 
magnihcence and expense. 

COMMERCE AND MANUTAcruxks.] This article is copious, and has 
been well diſcuſſed in former publications, many of which are maſter- 
Pew of their kind. It is well known that commerce and manufactures 
ive raiſed the Engliſh to be the firſt and moſt powerful people in the 
world. Hiſtoric#lre views, on this head, would be tedious. It is ſufficient 
then to ſay, that it was not till the reign of Elizabeth that England 
began to feel her true weight in the ſcale of commerce. She planned 
ſome ſettlements in America, particularly Virginia, but left the expence 
attending them to be defrayed by her ſubjects; and indeed ſhe was too 
parkmouious to carry her own notions of trade into execution, James I. 
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entered upon great and beneficial ſchemes for the Engliſh trade, The 
Eaſt India company owes to him their ſucceſs and exiſtence; and Britiq, 
America ſaw her moſt flouriſhing colonies rife under him and his family 
The ſpirit of commerce went hand in hand with that of liberty; and 
though the Stuarts were not friendly to the latter, yet, during the reigns 
of the princes of that family, the trade of the nation was greatly increaſzq 
It is not within our deſign to follow commerce through all her fluctua. 
tions and ſtates. This would be an idle attempt, and it has already taken 
up large volumes. The nature of a geographical work requires only a 
repreſentation of the preſent ſtate of commerce in every cou ntry; and, in 
this light, I flatter myſelf that I ſhall be avle to treat of it with more pre- 
ciſion than former writers upon the ſame ſubject. 

The preſent ſyſtem of Engliſh politics may properly be ſaid to have 
taken rite in the reign of queen Elizabeth. At this time the proteſtant te. 
ligion was eſtabliſhed, which naturally allied us to the reformed ſtates 
and made all the popiſh powers our enemies. Ir | 

We began in the ſame reiga to extend our trade, by which it became 
neceſſary for us alſo to watch the commercial progreſs of our neighbours 
and, if not to incommode and obſtruct their traffic, to hinder them from 
impairing ours. * | 

We then likewiſe ſettled colonies in America, which was become the 
great ſcene of European ambition; for, ſeeing with what treaſures the 
Spaniards were annually enriched from Mexico and Peru, every nation 
imagined that an American conquelt or plantation would certainly fill the 
mother-country with gold and filver. gr 

The diſcoveries of new regions, which were then every day made, the 
profit of remote trafic, and the neceſlity of long voyages, produced, in a 
few years, a great multiplication of ſhipping. The ſea was conſidered as 
the wealthy element ; and, by degrees, a new kind of ſovereignty aroſe, 
called naval dominion, 

As the chief trade of Europe, ſo the chief maritime power, was at firſt 
in the hands of the Portugueſe and Spaniards, who, by a compact, to which 
the conſent of other princes was not aſked, had divided the newly-diſ- 
covered countries between them: but the crown of Portugal having fallen 
to the hing of Spain, or being ſeized by bim, he was maſter of the ſhipping 
of the two nations, with which he kept all the coaſts of Europe 1n alarm, 
till the armada he had raiſed at a vaſt expence for the conqueſt of Eng- 
land, was deſtroyed ; which put a ſtop, and almoſt an end, to the naval 
power of the Spaniards. 8 | 

At this time the Dutch, who were oppreſſed by the Spaniards, and feared 
yet greater evils than they felt, reſolved no ere to endure the inſolence 
of their maſters; they therefore revolted, and after a ſtruggle, in which 
they were aſſiſted by the money and forces of Elizabeth, erected an inde- 
pendent and powerful commouwealth. | 

When the inhabitants of the Low Countries had formed their ſyſtem 
of government, and ſome remiſſion of the war gave them leiſure to form 
ſchemes for future proſperity, they eaſily perceived that, as their territories 
were narrow, and their numbers ſmall, they could preſerve themſelves 
only by that power, which is the conſequence of wealth; and that by a 
people, whoſe country produced only the neceſſaries of life, wealth was not 
to be acquired but from foreign dominious, and by tranſportation of the 
products of one country into another. | 

From this neceſſity, thus juſtly eftimated, aroſe a plan of commerce, 
which was for many years proſecuted with an induſtry and ſucceſs per- 


haps neyer ſeen in the world before; and by which the poor tenants of 
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mud-walled villages and impaſſable bogs erected themſelves into high and 
mi-hty ſtates, who ſet the 5 monarchs at defiance, whoſe alliance 
was courted by the proudeſt, and whoſe power was dreaded by the fierceſt 

nations. By the eſtabliſhment of this ſtate, there aroſe to England a new 

ally, and a new rival. | 

When queen Elizabeth entered upon the government, the cuſtoms pro- 
duced only 36,000t. a year; at the Reſtoration, they were let to farm for 
400,000] and produced conſiderably above double that ſum before the 
Revolution. The people of London, before we had any plantations, 
and when our trade was inconſiderable, were computed at about 100,000; 
at the death of queen Elizabeth, they were increaſed to 150,000, and 
are now above fix times that number. In thoſe days we had not only 
naval ſtores, but ſhips, from our neighbours. Germany furniſhed us 
with all things made of metal, even to nails; wine, paper, linen, and 
a thouſand other things, came from France. Portugal furniſhed us 
with ſugars: all the produce of America was poured upon us from 
Spain ; and the Venetians and Genoeſe retailed to us the commodities 
of the Faſt Indies at their own price. In ſhort, the legal intereſt of 
money was twelve per cent. and the common price of our land, ten or 
twelve vears purchaſe. We may add, that our manufactures were few, 
and thoſe but indifferent; the number of Engliſh merchants very ſmall; 
and our ſhipping much inferior to what lately belonged to the American 
colonies, 

Great Britain is, of all other countries, the moſt proper for trade ; 
as well from its ſituation as an ifland, as from the freedom and excellency 
of its conſtitution, and from its natural products, and con ſiderable manu. 
t:tures. For exportation, our country produces many of the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial and neceſſary commodities as butter, cheeſe, corn, cattle, wool, 
iron, lead, tin, copper, leather, copperas, pit-coal, alum, ſaffron, &c. 
Our corn ſometimes preſerves other countries from ſtarving. Our horſes 
are the mo! ſerviceable in the world, and highly valued by all nations for 
their hardineſs, beauty and ſtrength. With beet, mutton, pork, poul- 
try, biſcuit, we victual not only our own fleets, but many foreign veſſels 
that come and go. Our iron we export manufactured in great guns, car- 
caſes, bombs, & c. Prodigious, and almoſt incredible is the value like- 
wiſe of other goods from hence exported ; viz. hops, flax, hemp, hats, 
Moes, houſehold-ſtuff, ale, beer, red-herrings, pilchards, falmon, oyſters, 
liquorice, watches, ribbands, toys, &c. | 278 

There is ſcarcely a manufacture in Europe but what is brought to great 
perfection in England; and therefore it is perfectly unneceſſary to enu- 
merate them all. The woollen manufacture is the moſt conſiderable, 
and excetds in goodneſs and quantity that of any other nation. Hard- 
ware 1s another capital article: locks, edge-tools, guns, ſwords, and other 
rms, exceed any thing of the kind; houſehold utenſils of braſs, iron, and 
pewter, alſo are, very great articles; and our clocks and watches are in 
great eſteem. There are butfew manufaftures in which we are defective. 

a thoſe of lace and paper we do not ſeem to excel: though they are greatly. 
advancing; we import much more than we ſhould, if the duties on Britith 
paper were taken off, As to foreign traffic, the woollen manufacture is 
te great foundation and ſupport of it. p 

The American colonies are the objects which woul1 naturally have firſt 
preſented themſelves, before the unhappy conteſt between them and the 
mother country commenced; but as a ſeparation hath taken place, and 
no commercial treaty is as yet eſtabliſhed, little can now be ſaid of the 
treaty between Great Britain and America. 
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The principal iſlands belonging to the Engliſh in the Weſt Indies, are 

amaica, Barbadoes, St. Chriſtopher's, Grenada, Antigua, St. Vincent 
minica, Anguilla, Nevis, Montferrat, the Bermudas or Summer 
Iflands, and the Bahama or Lucayan Iſlands in the Atlantic ocean, 

The Engliſh trade with their Weſt India Iflands confiſts chiefly in ſy. 
gars, rum, cotton, logwood, cocoa, coffee, pimento, ginger, indigo 
mattrials for dyers, mahogany and manchineel planks, drugs and pre. 
ſerves; for theſe, the exports from England are oſnaburgs, a coarſe kind 
of linen, with which the Weſt Indians now clothe their ſlaves; linen of all 
ſorts, with broad cloth and kerſeys, for the planters, their overſeers and 
families; filks and ſtuffs for their ladies and houſehold ſervants ; hats; 
red caps for their ſtaves of hoth ſexes ; ſtockings and ſhoes of all ſorts : 

loves and millinery ware, and perukes; laces for linen, woollen, and filks; 
8 beer, pale beer, pickles, candles, butter, and cheeſe; iron ware, 
as faws, files, axes, hatches, chiſſels, adzes, hoes, mattocks, gouges, planes, 
augers, nails; lead, powder, and ſhot; braſs and copper wares; toys, 
coals, and pantiles; cabinet wares, ſnuffs, and in general whatever is 
raiſed or manufactured in Great Britain; alſo negroes from Africa, and 
all forts of India goods, 

The trade of England to the Eaſt Indies conſtitutes one of the moſt ſtu- 
pendous political, as well as commercial machines, that is to be met with 
in hiſtory. The trade itſelf is excluſive, and lodged in a company, which 
has a temporary monopoly of it, in conſideration of money advanced to 
the government. Without entering into the hiſtory of the Eaſt India 
trade within theſe twenty years paſt, and the company's concerns in that 
country, it is ſutficient to ſay, that, beſides their ſettlements on the coaſt 
of India, which they enjoy under certain reſtrictions by act of parliament, 
they have, through the various internal revolutions which have hap- 
pened in Indoſtan, and the ambition or avarice of, their ſervants and offi- 
cers, acquired ſuch territorial poſſeſhons, as render them the moſt formid- 
able commercial republic (for ſo it may be called in its preſent ſituation) 
that has been known in the world ever fince the demolition of Carthage. 
Their revenues are only known, and that but imperfectly, to the directors 
of the company, who are choſen by the proprietors of the ſtock ; but it 
has been publicly aftirmed, that they amount annually to above three mil- 
lions and a half ſterling. The expences of the company in forts, fleets, 
and armies, for maintaining thoſe acquiſitions, are certainly very great : 
but after theſe are defrayed, the company not only cleared a vaſt ſum, 
but was able to pay to the government four hundred thouſand pounds 
vearly for a certain time, partly by way of indemnification for the expen- 
ces of the public in protecting the company, and partly as a tacit tribute 
for thoſe poſſeſſions that are territorial and not commercial. This re- 
public, therefore, cannot be ſaid to be independent; and it is hard to ſay, 
what form it may take, when the term of the bargain with the government 
is expired. For many years paſt, the company's ſervants abroad have en- 
riched and ſerved themſelves more than the 7 or the republic. 

This company exports to the Eaſt Indies all kinds of woollen manu- 
facture, all forts of hard ware, lead, bullion, and quickſilver. Their 
imports conſiſt of gold, diamonds, raw-ſilks, drugs, tea, pepper, arrack, 
porceiain or China ware, falt-petre for home conſumption : and of 
wrought filks, muſlins, callicoes, cottons, and all the woven manufac- 
tures of India, for exportation to foreign countries. I ſhail now proceed 
to a conciſe view of the Engliſh trade to other countries, according to the 
lateſt and moſt authentic account. | | : 

To Turkey, England ſends, in her own bottoms, woollen cloths, 8, 
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jead, and iron, hardware, iron utenſils, clocks, watches, verdegris, ſpices, 
cochineal, and logwood. Sheimports from thenceraw-filks, carpets, ſkins, 
dving drugs, cotton, fruits, medicinal drugs, coffee, and ſome other ar- 
ticles. Formerly, the balance of this trade was about 500, oool. annually, 
in favour of England. The Engliſh trade was afterwards diminiſhed 
through the practices of the French ; but the Turkey trade at preſent 1s 
at a very low ebb with the French as well as the Engliſh.  _ 

England exports to Italy woollen goods of various kinds, peltry, lea- 
ther, lead, tin, fiſh, and Eaſt India goods; and brings back raw and 
thrown ſilk, wines, oil, ſoap, olives, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, dried 
fruits, colours, anchovies, and other articles of luxury: the balance of 
this trade, to England, is annually about 200, oool. 

To Spain, England ſends all kinds of woollen goods, leather, tin, 
lead, fiſh, corn, Iron and braſs manufactures; haberdaſhery wares, aſ- 
ſortments of linen from Germany and elſewhere, for the American co- 
lonies : and receives in return, wines, oils, dried fruits, oranges, lemons, 
olives, wool; indigo, cochineal; and other dying drugs, colours, gold and 
ſilver coin, CS | | | 

Portugal formerly was, upon commercial accounts, the favourite ally of 
England, whoſe fleets and armies have more than once ſaved her from de- 
ſtruction. England ſends to this country almoſt the ſame kind of mer- 
chandiſes as to Spain, and receives in return vaſt quantities of wines, with 
oils, ſalt, dried and moiſt fruits, dying drugs, and gold coin. p 

The treaty of commerce between England and France has been eſteemed. 
ſo bold a meaſure, and its future operation ſo variouſly repreſented, that 
little can be hazarded in conjecture, and very little is 2 7 from expe- 
rience. | | | 

England ſends to Flanders, ſerges, flannels, tin, lead, ſugars, and to- 
bacco; and receives in return, laces, linen, cambrics, and other articles 
of luxury, by which England loſes upon the balance 2 50, oool. ſterling 
yearly, 'To Germany England ſends cloths and ſtuffs, tin, pewter, ſu- 
gars, tobacco, and Eaft India merchandiſe ; and brings thence vaſt quan- 
tities of linen, thread, goat-ſkins, tinned, plates, timbers for all uſes, 
wines, and many other articles: Before the late war, the balance of this 
trade was thought to be go, oc ol. annually, to the . of England; 
but that ſum is now greatly reduced, as moſt of the German princes find it 
their intereſt to clothe their armies in Engliſh manufactures. I have alrea- 
dy mentioned the trade with Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Ruſſia, 


which formerly was againſt England; but the balance was lately vaſtly 


diminiſhed by the great improvements of her American colonies, in raiſing 
hemp, flax, making pot- aſhes, iron- works, and tallow, all which uſed to 
be furniſhed to her by the northern powers. The goods exported to Po- 
land, chiefly by the way of Dantzick, are many, bd the duties upon them 
low. Many articlesare ſent there, for which there is no longer any demand 
in other countries. Poland conſumes large quantities of our woollen 
goods, hard- ware, lead, tin, ſalt, ſea- coal, &c. and the export of manu- 
ſactured tobacco is greater to Poland than to any other country. The 
balance of trade may be eſtimated much in our favour, _ 

To Holland, England ſends an immenſe quantity of many ſorts of mer- 
chandiſe; ſuch as all kinds of woollen — hides, corn, coals, Eaſt In- 
dia and Turkey commodities, tobacco, tar, ſugar, rice, ginger, and 
other American productions; and males return in fine linen, ſace, cam- 
brics, thread, tapes, incle, madder, boards, drugs, whalebone, train-oil, 
toys, and many other things; and the balance is uſually ſuppoſed to be 
much in favour of England... » aginr; I} Fee, 
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EN G5 XD. 
The acquiſitions which the Engliſh made upon the coaſt of Guinea, 
particularly their ſettlements at Senegal, opened new ſonrces of com. 
merce with Africa. The French, 5 194 in poſſeſſion of Senegal, traded 
there for gold, ſlaves, hides, oſtrich - feathers, bees'- wax, millet, ambergris, 
and above all, for that uſeful commodity, gum Senegal, which was mono- 
polized by them and the Dutch, and probably will again, as Senegal is 
now delivered up to France by the late treaty of peace. At preſent, Eng. 
land ſends to the coaſt of Guinea, ſundry ſorts of coarſe woollen agd 
linen, iron, pewter, braſs, and hardward manufactures, lead, ſhot, ſwords, 
knives, fire-arms, gunpowder, and glaſs manufactures. And, beſides it; 
drawing no money out of the kingdom, it lately ſupplied the American 
colonies with negro ſlaves, amounting in number to above 400,000 anny. 
ally. The other returns are in gold-duft, gum, dying and other drugs, 
red-wood, Guinea-grains, and ivory. | 

To Arabia, Perſia, China, and other parts of Aſia, England ſends much 
foreign filver coin and bullion, and fundry Engliſh manufactures of woo!- 
len goods, and of lead, iron, and braſs; and brings home from thoſ: 


242 


remote regions, muſlins and cottons ot many various kinds, callicoes, 


raw and wrought filk, chintz, teas, porcelain, gold-duft, coffee, falt-petre, 
and many other drugs. And fo great a quantity of thoſe various mer 
chandiſes are exported to foreign Paropexn nations, as more than abun- 
dantly compenſates forall the fiver bullion which England carries out. 

During the infancy of commerce with foreign parts, it was judged ex- 
pedient to grant excluſive charters to particular bodies or corporations of 
men; hence the Eaſt India, South Sea, Hudſon's Bay, Turkey, Ruſſia, 
Royal African companies; but the trade to Turkey, Ruſſia, and Africa, is 
now laid open, though the merchant who propoſes to trade thither, muſt 
become a member of the company, be ſubject to their laws and regulations, 
and advance a ſmall fum at admiſſion, for the purpoſe of ſupporting con- 
fuls, forts, &c. | 

With regard to the general account of England's foreign balance, the 
exports have been computed at ſeven millions ſterling, and its imports at 
five, of which above one million is re-exported; ſo that if this calculation 
be true, England gains, annually, three millions ſterling in trade; but this 
is a point upon which the moſt experienced merchants, and ableſt calcu- 


lators, differ. 


Yet our foreign trade does not amount to one: ſixth part of the inland; 
the annual produce of the natural products and manufactures of England 
amounting to above forty-two millions. The gold and filver of England 


is received from Portugal, Spain, Jamaica, the American colonies, and 


Africa, but great part of this gold and filver we again export to Hol- 
land, and the Eaſt Indies; and it is ſuppoſed that two-thirds of all the 
foreign traffic of England is carried on in the port of London. ä 

We ſhall conclude this account of our trade, with the following com- 
0 00 0 vie y of ſhipping, which, till a better table can be formed, ma) 
nave its uſes. | | | | 


If the ſhipping of Europe be divided into twenty parts, then, | 


Great Britain, &c. is computed to have — 6 
The United Provinces 6 
Denmark, Sweden, and Ruſſia — — 2 
The trading cities of Germany, and the Auſtrian Netherlands 1 
France | — — — 
Spain and Portu 1 — — 2 
Italy, and the reſt of Europe — — 7 
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Our bounds will not afford room to enter into a particular detail of the 

laces where thoſe Engliſh manufactures, which are mentioned in the 

above account, are fabricated ; a few general ſtrictures, however, may be 
er. | 

FE ornwall and Devonſhire (upply tin and lead; and woollen mahu- 

factures are common to almoſt the weſtern counties. Dorſetſhire 

makes cordage for the navy, feeds an incredible number of ſheep, and has 


large lace- manufactures. Somerſetſhire, beſides furniſhing lead, copper, 


and lapis calaminaris, has large manufactures of bone-lace, ſtockings, and 
caps. Briſtol is ſaid by fome to employ 2000 maritime veſſels of all 
ſizes, coaſters as well as ſhips employed in foreign voyages : it has many 
very important manufaQures ; its glaſs bottle, and drinking glaſs, one 
alone occupying fifteen large houſes : its braſs wire manufaCtures are alſo 
very conſiderable. Vaſt manufactures of all kinds (glaſs, jewellery, clocks, 
watches, and cutlery, in particular) are carried on in London, and 
its neighbourhood ; the gold and filver manufactures of London, through 
the encouragement given them by the court and the nobility, already 
equal, if they do not exceed, thoſe of any country in Europe. Col- 
cheſter is famous for its manufactures of baize and ſerges; and alſo 
Exeter for ſerges and long ells; and Norwich for its excellent ſtuffs, 
camblets, druggets, and ſtockings. Birmingham, though no corporation, 
is one of the largeſt and moſt populous towns in England, and carries on an 
amazing trade in excellent and ingenious hardware manufactures, particu- 
larly ſnuff and tobacco boxes, buttons, ſhoe-buckles, etwees, and man 
other ſorts of ſteel and braſs wares; it is here, and in Sheffield, which is 
famous for cutlery, that the true genius of Engliſh art and induſtry is to 
be ſeen; for ſuch are their An Hs inventions for fabricating hard 
wares, that they can afford them for a fourth part of the price at which 
other nations can furniſh the ſame of an inferior kind: the cheapneſs of 
coals and all neceſſaries, and the conveniency of ſituation, no doubt, con- 
tribute greatly to this, 
The northern counties of England carry on a prodigious trade in the 
coarſer and lighter woollen manufactures; witneſs thoſe of Halifax, 
Leeds, Wakefield, and Richmond; and, above all, Mancheſter, which, 
by its variety of beautiful cottons, dimities, ticken, checks, and the like ſtuffs, 
is become a large and populous place, though only a village, and its high- 
eſt magiſtrate a conſtable. I might mention here many other manu» 
facturing towns and places of England, each of which is noted for ſome 
particular commodity, but the detail would become too bulky. I muſt 
not however diſmiſs this head, without obſerving the beautiful porcelain 


and earthen ware that have of late years been manufactured in different 


places of England, particularly in Worceſterſhire and Staffordſhire, The 
Engliſh carpets, eſpecially thoſe of Axminſter, Wilton, and Kidderminſter, 
though but a late manufacture, greatly excel in beauty any imported from 
Turkey, and are extremely durable; and conſequently are a vaſt ſaving to 
the nation. Paper, which till very lately was imported in vaſt quantities 
from France and Holland, is now made in every corner of the kingdom, 
and is a moſt neceſſary as well as beneficial manufacture. The parliament, 
of late, has given encouragement for reviving the manufacture of ſalt- 
petre, which was firſt attempted in England by fir Walter Raleigh, but 
was dropt afterwards in favour of the Eafl India company ; the ſuc- 
ceſs of ſuch an undertaking would be of immenſe benefit, as well as ſecu- 


rity to the nation. 


After all that has been ſaid on this head, the ſeats of manufactures 
and conſequently of trade, in England, are fluctuating; they wil 
| Os EE always 
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always follow thoſe places where living is cheap and taxes are eaſy: for this 

reaſon they have been obſerved of late to remove towards the north. 
ern counties, where proviſions are in plenty, and the land- tax very low; 
add to this, that probably, in a few years, the inland navigations, which 
are opening in many parts of England, will make vaſt alterations as to 
Its internal ſtate, | 


A Snort View of the STOCKs, or PurLICc FUNDS i# ENGLAND, with ay 


HisrokicAL ACCOUNT of the EasT INDIA, the BANK, and the Soyty 
Spa ComnraNilts. . 


In order to give a clear idea of the money-tranſaftions of the ſeveral 
companies, it is proper we ſhould fay ſomething of money in general, and 
particularly of paper-money, and the difference between that and the 
current ſpecie, Money is the ſtandard of the value of all the neceſſaries 
and accommodations of life; and paper- money is the repreſentative of that 
ſtandard to fuch a _— as to ſupply its place, and to anſwer all the 
purpoſes of gold and filver coin. Nothing 15 neceſſary to make this repre- 
ſentative of money ſupply the place of ſpecie, but the credit of that 
office or company who delivers it; which credit conſiſts in its always be- 
ing ready to turn it into ſpecie whenever required. This is exactly the 
cate of the Bank of England; the notes of this company are of the ſame 
value as the current coin, as they may be turned into it whenever the 
poſſeſſor pleaſes, From hence, as notes are a kind of money, the coun- 
terfriting then is punifhed with death, as well as coining. 

The method of depoſiting money in the Bank, and exchanging it for 
notes (though they bear no intereſt), is attended with many convenien- 
cies : as they are not only ſafer than money in the hands of the owner 
himſelf, but as the notes are more portable, and capable of a much more 
eaſy conveyanee: ſince a bank-note for a very large ſum may be ſent by 
the poſt, and, to prevent the deſigns of robbers, may, without damage, be 
cut in two, and ſent at two feveral times. Or bills, called Bank-poſt-bills, 
may be had by application to the Bank, which are particularly calculated 
to prevent loſſes by robberies, they being made payable to the order of the 
perſon who takes them out, at a certain number of days after ſight ; which 
gives an opportunity to ſtop bills at the Bank, if they ſhould be loſt, 
and prevents their being ſo eaſily negociated by ſtrangers as common bank- 
notes are: and whoever confidersthe hazard, theexpence, and trouble there 
would bo in ſending large ſums of gold and filver to and from diſtant places, 


muſt alſo confiderthisas a very ſingular advantage. Beſides which, another 


benefit attends them ; tor if they are deſtroyed by time, or other accident, 
the Bank will, on oath being made of ſuch accident, and ſecurity being 
given, pay the money to the perſon who was in poſſeſſion of them. 

' Bank-notes differ from all kinds of ſtock in theſe three particulars: 
t. They are always of the ſame valne. 2. They are paid off - without 
being transferred; and, 3. They bear no intereſt ; while focht are 4 
hare in a companys fund, bought without any condition of having the 
principal returned. India- Bands indeed (by ſome perſons, though erro- 
neouſly, denominated ſtock) are to be excepted, they being made pay- 
able at fix months notice, either on the ſide of the company, or of the 
potſeſſor. 4 | 8 | | 
„By the word Srock, was- originally meant a particular ſum of money 


contributed to the eſtabliſhing a fund to enable a company to carry 


an a certain trade, by means of which the perſon became a partner in that 
trade, and received a ſhare in the profit made thereby, in proportion to the 


a money 
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moloyed. But this term has been extended farther, though impro- 
rk 8 | nify any ſum of money which has been lent to the go- 
vernment, on condition of receiving a certain intereſt till the money is te- 
paid, and which makes a part of the national debt, As the ſecurity both of 
the governnent and the public companies is eſteemed preferable to that of 
any private perſon ; as the ſtocks are negociable, and may be ſold at any 
time; and as the intereſt is always punctually paid when due; fo they are 
thereby enabled to borrow money on a lower intereſt than what might be 
obtained from lending it to private perſons, where there is often ſome 
danger of loſing both principal and intereſt. Mis a io WP 
But as every capital ſtock or fund of a company is raiſed fora particular 
purpoſe, and limited by governmentto a certain ſum, it neceſſarily follows, 
that when that fund is completed, no ſtock can be bought of, the 
company; though ſhares, already 8, N may be transferred from 
one perſon to another, This being the caſe, there is frequently a great diſ- 
proportion between the original value of the ſhares, and what is givea 
for them when transferred; for if there are more buyers than ſellers, a per- 
ſon, who is indifferent about ſelling, will not part with his ſhare with- 
out a conſiderable profit to himſelf: and on the contrary, if many are diſ- 
poſed to ſell, and few inclined to buy, the value of ſuch ſhares will 
naturally fall, in proportion to the impatience of thoſe who want to turn 
their ſtock into ſpecie. | _ 111 
Theſe obſervations may ſerve to give our readers ſome idea of the nature 
of that unjuſtifiable and diſhoneſt practice called Szoct-jobbing, the myſtery 
of which conſiſts in nothing more than this: the perſons concerned 
in that practice, who are denominated Stack-jobbers, make contracts to 
buy or ſell, at a certain diſtant time, a certain quantity of ſome particular 
ſtock ; againſt which time they endeavour, according as their contract 
is, either to raiſe or lower ſuch ſtock, by ſpreading rumours, and fiftitious 
ſtories, in order to induce people either ſo ſell out in a hurry, and 
conſequently cheap, if they are to deliver ſtock ; or to become un- 
hr, to ſell it, and conſequently to make it dearer, if they are to receive 
ock. bo | | 
The perſons who make theſe contracts are not in general poſſeſſed of 
any real ſtock; and when thetime comes that they are toreceive or deliver 
the quantity they have contracted for, they only receive or pay ſuch a ſum 
of money as makes the differencgberween the price the ſtock was at when 
they made the contract, and the price it happens to be at when the con- 
tract is fulfitled ; and it is no uncommon thing for perſons not worth rool. 
to make contracts for the buying or ſelling 100,000. ſtock. In the lan- 
guage of Exchange Alley, the buyer is in this caſe called the Bull, and 
the ſeller the Bear; one is for raiſing or tofling up, and the other for low - 
ering or trampling upon the ſtock. ES nt Sr 
Beſides theſe, there is another ſet of men, who, though of a higher 
rank, may properly enough come under the ſame denomination. - Theſe 
are th&reat monicd men, who are dealers in ſtock, and contractors with 
the government whenever any money is to be borrowed. Theſe, indeed, 
are not fictitious, but real buyers and ſellers of ſtock; but by raifing 
talſe hopes, or creating groundleſs fears, hy pretending to buy or ſell large 
quantities of ſtock on a ſudden, by uſing the forementioned ſet of men as 
their inſtruments, and other like practices, they are enabled to raiſe or 
fall ſtocks one or two per cent, at pleaſure. | 1 
However, the rel value of one ſtock above another, on account of 
its being more profitable to the proprietors, or any thing-that will really, 


e only in imagination, affect the credit of a company, or endanger the go 
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vernment by which that credit is ſecured, muſt naturally have a confider. 


able effect on the ſtocks, Thus, with reſpect to the intereſt of the pro. 


prietors, a ſhare in the ſtock of a trading company which produces 1. or 


61. per cent. per annum, muſt be more valuable than an annuity with go- 


vernment ſecurity, that produces no more than zl. or 4l. per cent. per 
annum: and confequently ſuch ſtock muſt ſell at a higher price than ſuch 
an annuity. Though it muſt be obſerved, that a ſhare in the ſtock of x 
trading company, producing gl. or 61. per cent. per annum, will not 
fetch fo much money at market as a government annuity producing the 
ſame ſum, becauſe the F of the company is not reckoned equal to 
that of the government, and the continuance of their paying ſo much per 
annum is more precarious, as their dividend is, or ouglit to be, always in 
proportion to the profits of their trade. e ä 
Hy the ſtocks # the Eaſt India, the Bank, and the South Sea companies, 

are diſtinguiſhed by different denominations, and are of a very different na. 
ture, we thall give a ſhort hiſtory of each of them, together with an account 
of the different ſtocks each is poſſeſſed of, beginning with the Ea't India 
company, as the firſt eftablithed. 

EAsT Invia Comrany.] We have already given ſome account of 
this company, as being the capital commercial object in England. The 
firſt idea of it was formed in queen Elizabeth's time, but it has ſince 
admitted of vaſt alterations. Its ſhares, or ſubſcriptions, were originally 


only gol. ſterling; and its capital only 369 89 fl. 5s, but the directors having 


a conſiderable dividend to make in 1676, it was agreed to join the 
profits to the capital, by which the ſhares were doubled, and gott uently 
each became of 100l. value, and the capital 739, 7821. 108. to which capi - 


tal, if 963,63 l. the N of the 9 to the year 168 5, be added, the 
whole ſtock will be found to be 1, 703, 1oal. 1 
this company was vindicated in the cleareſt manner by fir Joſiah Child, and 


Though the eſtabliſhment of 


other able advocates, yet the partiality which the duke of York, afterwards 
James II. had for his favourite African trade, the loſſes it ſuſtained in wars 


with the Dutch, and the revolutions which had happened in the affairs of 


Indoſtan, damped the ardour of the people to ſupport it; ſo that at the 
time of the Revolution, when the war broke out with France, it was in a 
very indifferent ſituation. This was in a great meaſure owing to its hav- 
ing no parliamentary ſanction, whereby its ſtock often ſold for one half 
leſs than it was really worth; and it was reſolved that a new company 
ſhould be erected under the authority of parliament, 

The oppoſition given to all the public-ſpirited meaſures of king William, 
by faction, rendered this pen a matter of vaſt difficulty; but at laſt, 
after many parliamentary inquiries, the new ſubſcription prevailed; and 
the ſubſcribers, upon advancing two millions to the public at 8 per cent, 
obtained an act of parliament in their favour. The old company, 
however, retained a vaſt intereſt both in the parliament and nation; and 
the act being found in ſome reſpects defective, ſo violent a ſtruggleghetween 


the two companies aroſe, that in the year 1502, they were united by an in- 


denture tripartite. In the year 1708, the yearly fund of 8 per cent. for two 
millions, was reduced to 5 per cent, by a loan of 1,200,000]. to the public, 
without an additional intereſt ; for which conſideration the company ob- 
tained a prolongation of its excluſive u and a new chatter was 
granted to them, under the title of The United Company of Merchants 

trading to the Eaſt Indies.“ Its excluſive right of trade was prolonged 
from time to time; and a farther ſum was lent by the company in 1730; by 
which, though the company's privileges were extended for thirty-three 


years, yet the intereſt of their capital, which then amounted to 3,1 roy 
: 4 * 44 0 w 
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was reduced to three per cent. and called the India three per cent. an- 
"hoſe annuities are different from the trading ſtock of the company, the 

roprietors of which, inſtead of receivin a regular annuity, have, accord- 
ing to their different ſhares, a dividend of the profits arifing from the com- 1 

any's trade: and that dividend rifes or falls according to the circum- , ix 
3 of the company, either real, or, as is too often the caſe, pretended. 
A proprietor of ſtock to the amount of 5ool. formerly had, but now of 
1001. whether man or woman, nate or fore! ner, has a right to be a 
manager, and to givea vote in the eneral council. Two thouſand pounds 
is the qualification for a director: the directors are twenty-four in number, 
including the chairman, and deputy-chairman, who may be re- elected in 
turn, ſix a year, for four years ſucceflively. The chairman has a falary 
of 200]. a year, and each of the directors 15ol. The meetings, or court 
of directors, are to be held at leaſt once a week; but are commonly oftener, 
being ſummoned as occaſion requires. Out of the body of directors are 
choſen ſeveral committees, wha have the peculiar inſpection of certain 
branches of the company's buſineſs ; as the committee of correſpondence, 
2 committee of treaſury, a houſe committee, a committee of warehouſe, a 
committee of ſhipping, a committee of accounts, a committee of law- 
ſuits, and a committee to prevent the growth of mr trade; who have 
under them a ſecretary, caſhier, clerks, and warehouſe-keepers. 

The amazing territorial acquiſitions of this company, computed to be 
232,900 ſquare miles, and containing thirty millions of people, muſt be 
neceſſarily attended with a proportionable increaſe of trade *; and thi 
joined to the diſſenſions among its managers both at home and whine 
has of late greatly engaged the attention of the legiſlature. A reſtriction 
has occaſionally been laid on their dividends for a certain time. From the 
report of the committee in 1773, appointed by parliament, on Indian affairs, 
it appears that the India company, from the year 1708 to the Je 1756, for 
the ſpace of forty-ſeven years and a half, divided the ſum of 12,000,000. 
or above 280, oool. per annum, which, on a capital of 3, 190, oool. amount- 
ed to above eight and a half per cent. and that at the laſt-mentioned period 
it appeared, that beſides the above dividend, the capital ſtock of the 
company had been increaſed 180,000]. Conſiderable alterations were 
made in the affairs and conſtitution of the Eaſt India Company, by an act 
paſſed in 1773, intitled, “ An act for eſtablithing certain rules and orders, 
« for the future management of the affairs of the Eaſt India company, as 
« well in India as in Europe.“ It was thereby enacted, that the court of 
directors ſhould, in future, be elected for four years; fix members annu- 
ally, but none to hold their ſeats longer than four years. That no per- 
ſons ſhould vote at the election of the directors, who had not poſſeſſed 
their ſtock twelve months. That the ſtock of qualification ſhould, inſtead 
of 500l. as it had formerly been, be 1000l. hat the mayor's court of 
Calcutta ſhould, for the future, be confined to ſmall mercantile cauſes, 
to which only its juriſdiftion extended before the territorial acquiſition, 
That in lieu of this court thus taken away, a new one be eſtabliſhed con- 
liſting of a chief juſtice and three puiſne Judges , and that theſe judges be 
appointed by the crown. That a ſuperiority be given to the preſidency of 


* According to liſts laid before the Houſe of Commons, the company employed 110 
ow, and 8170 men. | | = 
N india and Europe, in carrying cargoes to and 
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Bengal, over the other preſidencies in India. That the right of 
nating the governor and council of Bengal ſhould be veſted in the 
The falaries of the judges were alſo fixed at goool. to the chief juſtice, an 

60001. a year to each of the other three. The appointments of the po. 
vernor- general and council were fixed, the firſt at 25,0001. and the four 
others at ro, oool. each, annually. This was certainly a very extraordi. 
nary act, and an immenſe power and influence were thereby added to the 
crown. But no proportional benefit has hitherto reſulted to the com: 
pany : on the contrary, the new-eſtabliſhed court of juſtice has paid ſo little 
ttent on to the manners of the inhabitants of India, and to the uſages of 
that country, as to occaſion the moſt alarming diſcontents among the na 


nomi. 
crown, 


* 


tives, and great diſſatisfaction even among the company's own ſervants, 
in the month of November, 1783, Mr. Fox, then ſecretary of ſtate 
brought forward a bill for new regulating the company, under the fu : 


oficion of the incompetency of the directors, and the preſent inſolvent 
Hate of the company. ; | 8 | 
The bill paſſed the commons; but, it ſeems, by the ſecret influence 
of the crown, an oppoſition was formed againſt it in the houſe of lords, 
as placing too dangerous a power in the hands of any men, and which 
would be ſure to operate againſt the neceſſary power of the crown; and, 
aſter long debates, it was thrown out by a majority of nineteen peers; 
The conſequence of this was the downfall of the miniſtry, and a general 
revolution of the cabinet. 3 „„ h 
By the new bill, which paſſed at the cloſe of the ſeſſions, 1584, three 
things were intended. | iS | 
Firſt, the eſtabliſhing a power of controul in this kingdom, by which 
the executive government in India is to be connected with that over the 
reit of the empire. | 3 5 
Secondly, the regulating the conduct of the company's ſervants in In- 
dia, in order to remedy the evils which have prevailed there. | 
— Thirdly, the providing for the puniſhment of thoſe perſons who ſhall, 
nevertheleſs, continue in the practice of crimes which have brought diſ- 
grace upon the country. EET LE 
Accordingly, fix perſons are to be nominated by the king-as commil- 
ſioners for the affairs of India, of which one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, and 
the chancellor of the exchequer for the time heing, ſhall be two, and the 
preſident is to have the caſting vote, it equally divided. New commiſſioners 
to be appointed at the pleaſure of the crown. This board is to ſuperin- 
tend, direct, and controul all acts, operations, and concerns which in any 
wiferelate to the civil and military government or revenues of the Britiſh 
territorial poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies. They are ſworn to execute the ſeve- 
ral powers and truſts repoſed in them, without favour or affection, prejudice 
or malice. to any perſon whatever. The court of directot᷑s of the company 
are to deliver to this board all minutes, orders, and reſolutions of them- 
ſelves, and of the courts of proprietors, and copies of all letters, orders, 
and inſtructions propoſed to be ſent abroad, for their approbation or altera- 
tion; none to be ſent until after ſuch previous communication on any 
pretence whatſoever. The directors are ſtill to appoint the ſervants abroad; 
but the king hath a power, by his ſecretary o ſtate, to recall either of 
the governors or members of the councils, or any perſon holding any 
office under the company in their ſettlements, and make void their appoint- 
ment. By this bill there is given to the governors and council of Bengal, a 
controul over the other preſidencies, in all points which relate to any tranſ- 
actions with the country powers, to peace and war, or to the application of 
the ir forces or revenues; but the council of Bengal are ſubjected to _ 
- | 888 LIATY olute 
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zrection of the company at home, and in all caſes, except thoſe of 
Fe danger and 1 reſtrained from acting without orders 
; m hencs. | F<, | 
8 55 hu, peat The company of the Bank was incorporated 
by parliament, in the ;th and 6th years of king William and queen ras 
by the name of the Governors and Com pany of the Bank of England; 
in conſideration of the loan of 1,200,000l. granted to the government; 
for which the ſubſcribers received almoſt 8 per cent. By this charter, 
the company are not to borrow under their common ſeal, unleſs by act 
of parliament; they are not to trade, or ſuffer any perſon in truſt for 
them to trade in any goods or. merchandiſe; but they may deal in bills 
of exchange, in buying or ſelling bullion, and foreign gold and filver 
-0In, &C. 
"By an act of parliament paſſed in the 8th and gth year of William III. 
they were impowered to enlarge their capital ſtock to 2,201, 1711. 108. 
It was then alſo enacted, that Bank ſtock ſhould be a perſonal and not a 
real eſtate; that no contract, either in word or writing, for buying or ſel- 
ling Bank ſtock, ſhould be good in law, unleſs regiſtered in the books of the 
Bank within ſeven days, and the ſtock transferred in fourteen days, and 
that it ſhould be felony, without the benefit of clergy, to counterfeit the 
common ſeal of the Bank, or any fealed Bank bill, or any Bank- note, 
or to alter or eraſe ſuch bills or notes. WI | 
Buy another act paſſed in the 5th of Queen Anne, the company were 
impowered to augment their capital to 4, 40a, 343l. and they then ad- 
vanced 400, oool. more to the government; and in 1714, they advanced 
another loan of 1,500,0001. | 

In the third year of the reign of king George I. the intereſt of their 
capital ſtock was reduced to 5 per cent. when the Bank agreed to deliver 
up as many Exchequer bills as amounted to 2,000,000 1. and to accept an 
annuity of 100,0001. and it was declared lawful for the Bank to call from 
their members, in proportion to their intereſts in their capital ſtock, ſuch 
ſums of money as in a general court ſhould be found neceſſary. If any 
member ſhould neglect to pay his ſhare of the monies ſo called for, at the 
time appointed, by notice in the London Gazette, and fixed 1 * the 

Royal Echange, it ſhould be lawful for the Bank, not only to ſtop the 
dividend of ſuch a member, and to apply it toward payment of the money 
in queſtion, but alſo to ſtop the transfers of the ſhare of ſuch defaulter, 
and to chargehim with the intereſt of five per cent. per annum for the 
money ſo omitted to be paid; and if the principal and intereſt ſhould be 
tnrce months unpaid, the Bank ſhould then have power to ſell ſo much of 
che ſtock belonging to the defaulter, as would ſatisfy the ſame. 

Atter this, the Bank reduced the intereſt of the 2,000,0001. lent to the 
covernment, from 5 to 4 per cent. and purchaſed ſeveral other annuities, 
winch were afterwards redeemed by the government, and the national 
debt, due to the Bank, reduced to 1,600,009 l. But in 1742, the company 
c12aged to ſupply the government with 1,600,0001. at three per cent. 
which is now called the three per cent annuities; ſo that the government 
was now indebted to the company 3,200,0001. the one half carrying 4, 
ad the other 3 per cent. 3 

In the year 1746, the company agreed that the ſum of 986, 800 l. due to 
em in the Exchequer bills unſatisfied, on the duties for licences to ſell 
;pirituous liquors by retail, ſhould be cancelled, and in lieu thereof to ag. 
cept of an annuity of 39, 442 l. the intereſt of that ſum at 4 per cent. The 
(Ompany alſo agreed to advance the farther ſum of 1, ooo, ooo l. into the 
Exchequer, upon the credit of the duties ariſing by the malt and land-tax, 
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at 4 per cent. for Exchequer bills to be iſſued for that purpoſe; in eonſ 
deration of which, the company were enabled to augment their capital 
with 986,800l. the intereſt of which, as well as that of the other annu. 
ities, was reduced to three and a half per cent. till the 2 5th of Decen. 
ber, 1757, and from that time to carry only 3 per cent. | 

And in order to enable them to circulate the ſaid Exchequer bills, the 
eſtabliſhed what is now called Bank circulation : the nature of whic 
not being well underſtood, we ſhall take the liberty to be a little more 
| 4 wag in its explanation, than we have been with regard to the other 

ocks. | Tp 

The company of the Bank are obliged to keep caſh ſufficient to anſwer 
not only the common, but alſo any extraordinary demand that may be 
made upon them ; and whatever money they have by them over and 
above the ſum ſuppoſed neceſfary for theſe purpoſes, they employ in 
what may be called the trade of the company; that is to ſay, in dif. 
counting bills of exchange, in buying of gold and filver, and in govery. 
ment ſecurities, &c. But when the Bank entered into the abovemen. 
tioned contract, as they did not keep unemployed a larger ſum of mo- 
ney than what they deemed neceſſary to anſwer their ordinary and ex- 
traordinary Jomanta, they could not conveniently take out of their current 
caſh ſo large a ſum as a million, with which they were obliged to furniſh 
the government, without either leſſening that ſum they employed in diſ. 
counting, buying gold and filver, &c. (which would have been very 
diſadvantageous to them), or inventing ſome method that ſhould an. 
ſwer all the purpoſes of keeping the million in caſh. The method which 
they choſe, and which fully anſwers their end, was as follows: 

They opened a ſubſcription, which they renew annually, for a million of 
money; wherein the ſubſcribers advance 10 per cent. and enter into a con- 
tract to pay the remainder, or any part thereof, whenever the Bank ſhall 
call upon them, under the 2 of forfeiting the 10 per cent. ſo ad- 
vanced; in conſideration of which, the Bank pays the ſubſcribers 4 per 
cent. intereſt for the money paid in, and one fourth per cent. for the 
whole ſum they agree to furniſh ; and in caſe a call ſhould be made upon 
them for the whole or any part thereof, the Bank farther agrees to pay 
them at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum for ſuch ſum, till they * it. 
which they are under an obligation to do at the end of the year: By this 
means the Bank obtains all the purpoſes of keeping a million of money 
by them; and though the ſubſcribers, if no call is made upon them (which 
is in general the caſe), receive ſix and a half per cent. for the money they 
advance, yet the company gains the ſum of 23,5001. per annum by the 
contract; as will appear by the following account : 


The Bank receives from the government for the ad- 


vance of a million — — £ + 30,000 
The Bank pays to the ſubſcribers whoadvance 100,000]. 6 00 
and engage to pay (when called for) 9g99,0001. more 5 
The clear gain to the Bank therefore is — 2 3,590 


This is the ſtate of the caſe, provided the company ſhould make no call 
on the ſubſcribers, which they will be very unwilling to do, becauſe it 
would nor only leſſen their profit, but affect the public credit in general. 

Bank ſtock may not N e be called a trading ſtock, ſince with 


oreign gold and ſilver, in diſcounting * 
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of exchange *, &c, Befides which, they are allowed by the government 
very conſiderable ſums annually, for the management of the annuities paid 
at their office. All which advantages render a ſhare in their ſtock very 
valuable; though it is not equal in value fo the Eaſt India ſtock. The 
company make dividends of the profits half yearly, of which notice is 
publickly given; when thoſe who have occaſion for their money, may 
readily receive it: but private perſons, if they judge convenient, are per- 
mitted to continue their funds, and to have their intereſt added to the 
principal 7. 1 41 9 

This company is under the direction of a governor, deputy-governor, 
and twenty-four directors, who are annually elected by the general-court, 
in the ſame manner as in the Eaſt India company. Thirteen, or more, 
compoſe a court of directors for managing the affairs of the company. 

The officers and ſervants of this company are very numerous, 

SouTa-SEa ComPaANY.] During the long war with France in the reign 
of queen Anne, the payment of the ſailors of the royal navy being neg- 
jected, and they receiving tickets inſtead of money, were frequently ob- 
liged, by their neceſſities, to ſell theſe tickets to avaricious men, at a diſcount | 
of 401. and ſometimes 501. per cent. By this, and other means, the debts 
of the nation, unprovided for by parliament, and which amounted to 
9,471,3211, fell into the hangs of theſe uſurers. On which Mr. Harley, at 
that time chancellor of the exchequer, and afterwards earl of Oxford, pro- 
poſed a ſcheme to allow the proprietors of theſe debts and deficiencies 6l. 
per cent. per annum, and to incorporate them, in order to their carrying 
on a trade to the South- Sea; and they were accordingly incorporated un- 
der the title of “ the Governor and Company of Merchants of Great 
Britain, trading to the South-Seas, and other parts of America, and for 
encouraging the fiſhery,” & . 

Though this company ſeemed formed for the ſake of commerce, it is 
certain that the miniſtry never thought ſeriouſly, during the courſe of the 
war, about making any ſettlement on the coaſt of South America, which 
was what flattered the expectations of the people; nor was it indeed ever 
carried into execution, or any trade ever undertaken by this company, 
except the Aſſiento, in purſuance of the treaty of Utrecht, for furniſhing 
the Spaniards with Negi- -s, of which this company was deprived, upon 
receiving 00,0001, ih Ben of all claims upon Spain, by a convention be- 
tween the courts of Great Britain and Spain, ſoon after the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, in 1748. | 

Some other ſums were lent to the government in the reign of queen 
Anne, at 6 per cent. In the third of George I. the intereſt of the whole 


. was reduced to 5 per cent. and they advanced two millions more to the 


government at the ſame intereſt. By the ſtatute of the 6th of George I. it 
was declared, that this company might redeem all or any of the redeemable 
national debts ; in conſideration of which, the company were impowered 
o augment their capital according to the ſums they ſhould diſcharge : and 
tor enabling the company to raiſe ſuch ſums for purchaſing annuines, ex- 
changing for ready money new Exchequer bills, carrying on their trade, 
&c, the company might, by ſuch means as they ſhould think proper, raiſe 
ſuch ſums of money, as in a general court of the company ſhould be judged 
neceſſary, The company were alſo impowered to raiſe money on the 
. outracts, bonds, or obligations under their common ſeal, on the credit of 


At four per cent. till the year 1773. when it was advanced to five. | 
7 The Bank Company is ſuppoſed to have now twelve millions of circulating paper, 
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by the party making ſuch transfer, or his attorney; and the perſon to whom 
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their public ſtock. But if the ſub-governor, deputy-governor, or other 
members of the company, ſhould purchaſe lands or revenues of the crown 
upon account of the corporation, or lend money by loan or anticipation 
on any branch of the revenue, other than ſuch part only on which a credn 
of loan was granted by parliament, ſuch ſub-governor, or other member 
of the company, ſhould forfeit triple the value ſo lent. 

The fatal South-Sea ſcheme, tranſacted in the year 1720, was executed 
upon the laſt mentioned ſtature. The company had at firſt ſet out with 
good ſucceſs, and the value of their ſtock, far the firſt five 2 had riſen 
taſter than that of any other company; and his majeſty, after purchaſing 
10,0001. ſtock, had condeſcended to be their governor. Things were in 
this ſituation when, taking advantage of the above ſtatute, the South- Sca 
bubble was projected. The pretended deſign of which was, to raiſe a 
fund for carrying on a trade to the South-Sea, and purchaſing annuities, 
&c. paid to the other companies: and propoſals were printed and diſtri. 
buted, fhewing the advantages of the deſign, and inviting perſons into it. 
"The ſum neceſſary for carrying it on, together with the profits that were 
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to ariſe from it, were divided into a certain numberof ſhares, or ſubſcrip. 


tions, to be purchaſed by perſons diſpoſed to adventure therein. And the 
better to carry on the deception, the directors engaged to make ve 

large dividends; and actually declared, that every 100l. original ftock 
would yield gol. per annum: which occaſioned ſo great a rite of their 
fiock, that a ſhare of col. was ſold for 800 l. This was in the month 
of July; but before the end of September, it fell to 1 501. by which mul. 
titudes were ruined, and ſuch a ſcene of diſtreſs occaſioned, as is ſcarcely 
to be conceived. But the conſequences of this infamous ſcheme are too 
well known; moſt of the directors were ſeverely fined, to the loſs of nearly 
all their property; ſome of whom had no hand in the deception, nor 


- 


gained a farthing by it; but it was agreed they ought to have oppoſed 


and prevented it. 


By a ſtatute of the 6th of George II. it was enacted, that from and 
after the 24th of June, 1733, the capital ſtock of this company, which 
amounted to 14,631r,1031. 8s. 1d. and the ſhares of the reſpective pro- 


' 'prietors, ſhould be divided into four equal parts; three-fourths of which 


ould be converted into a joint ſtock, attended with annuities after the 
rate of 4 per cent. until redemption by parliament, and ſhould be called 


the New South-Sea annuities, and the other fourth part ſhould remain in 
'the company as a trading capital ftock, attended with the refidue of the 


annuities or funds payabie at the exchequer to the company for their whole 
capital, till redemption; and attended with the ſame ſums always allowed 
for the charge of management, with all effects, profits of trade, debts, 
privileges, and advantages belonging to the South-Sea company : that 
the accountant of the company ſhould, twice every year, at Chriſtmas and 
Midſummer, or within one month after, ſtate an account of the company's 
affairs, which ſhould be laid before the next general court, in order to 
their declaring a dividend; and all dividends ſhould be made out of the 
clear profits, and ſhould not exceed what the company might reaſonably 
divide without incurring any further debt; provided that the company 
ſhould not at any time divide more than 4 per cent. per annum until their 
debts were diſcharged; and the South-Sea company, and their trading 
ſtock, ſhould, excluſively from the new joint ſtock of annuities, be li- 
able to all debts and incumbrances of the company; and that the company 
ſhould cauſe to be kept, within the city of London, an office and books, 
in which all transfers of the new annuities ſhould be entered and ſigned 


ſuch 


F 


g fer ſhould be made, or his attorney, ſhould underwrite his aC- 
porn and no other method of transferring the annuities ſhould be 


in law. | | | 
np bk . of this company, as well as the other, are now reduced 


to zl. per cent. ie | 

This company is under the direction of a governor, ſub-governor, de- 
puty-governor, and twenty-one directors: but no perſon is qualified to 
be governor, his majeſty excepted, unleſs ſuch governor has, in his own 
name and right, goool. in the trading itock ; the ſub-governor is to have 
4000l. the deputy-governor 3oool. and a director 20001. in the ſame ſtock. 
In every general court every member, having in his own name and right, 
cool. in trading ſtock, has one vote; if 20001, two votes; if zoool. three 
votes, and if 5000l. four votes. | 

The Eaſt India company, the Bank of England, and the South Sea com- 
pany, are the only incorporated bodies to which the government is in- 
debted, except the million bank, whoſe capital is only one million, cou- 
ſtituted to purchaſe the reverſion of the long Exchequer orders. 

The intereſt of all the debts owing by the government was lately reduced 
to 3 per cent. excepting only the annuities for the year 1758, the life an- 
nuities, and the Exchequer orders; but the South-Sea company ſtill con- 
tinues to divide 4 per cent. on their preſent capital ſtock; which they are 
enabled to do from the profits they inake on the ſums allowed to them for 
management of the annuities paid at their office, and from the intereſt of 
annuities which are not claimed by the proprietors, | | 

As the prices of the different ſtocks are continually fluctuating above 
and below par; ſo when a perſon, who is not acquainted with tranſac- 
tions of that nature, reads in the papers the prices of ſtocks, where Bank 
ſtock is marked perhaps 127, India ditto, 134 a 1344, South-Sea ditto, 
971, &c, he is to underſtand that 100l. of thoſe reſpective ſtocks ſell at 
ſuch a time for thoſe ſeveral ſums. | PET | | 

In comparing the prices of the different ſtocks one with another, it muſt 
be remembered, that the intereſt due on them from the time of the laſt 
payment is taken into the current price, and the ſeller never receives any 
ſeparate conſideration for it, except in the caſe of India bonds, where the 
intereſt due is calculated to the day of the ſale, and paid by the purchaſer, 
over and above the premium agreed for. But as the intereſt on the dif- 
terent ſtocks is aid at different times, this, if not rightly underſtood, 
would lead a 3 not well acquainted with them, into conſiderable miſ- 
takes in his computation of their value; ſome always having a quarter's in- 
tereſt due on them more than others, which makes an appearance of a con- 
ſiderable difference in the price, when in reality there is none at all; thus, 
lor inſtance, Old South-Sea annuities ſell for 8521. or 851. 10s. while New 
South. Sea annuities fetch only 844 l. or 841. 1 5s. though each of them pro- 
duce the annual ſum of 3 per cent.; but the old annuities have a quar- 
ter's intereſt more due on them than the new annuities, which amounts 
to 155, the exact difference. There is, however, one or two cauſes that 
will always make one ſpecies of annuities ſell ſomewhat lower than ano- 
ther, though of the ſame real value; one of which is, the annuities 
making but a ſmall capital, and there not being, for that reaſon, ſo many 
people at all times ready to buy into it, as into others, where the quan- 
uty is larger; becauſe it is apprehended that whenever the government 
pays off the national debt, they will begin with that particular ſpecies of 
annuity, the capital of which is the ſmalleſt. 


= 


While the annuities, and intereſt for money advanced, is regularly paid, 


and the principal inſured by both prince and people (a ſecurity not to be 
| a f had 
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had in other nations), foreigners will lend us their property, and 

rope be intereſted in our N the Paper of the A = frm 
converted into money and merchandiſe, and Great Britain can never 
want caſh to carry her ſchemes into execution, In other nations, credit 
is founded on the word of the prince, if a monarchy; or that of the eo. 
ple, if a republic; but here it 1s eſtabliſhed on the intereſt of both prince 
and people, which is the ſtrongeſt ſecurity: for however lovely and en. 
gaging honeſty may be in other ſubjects, intereſt in money matters will 
always obtain confidence; becaufe many people pay great regard to their 
intereſt, who have but little veneration for virtue. 

CoNnsTITUTION AND Laws.] Tacitus, in deſcribing ſuch a conftity. 
tion as that of England, ſeems to think, that however beautiful it may be 
in theory, it will be found impracticable in the execution. Experience has 
proved this to be a miſtake ; for, by contrivances unknown to antiquity 
the Engliſh conſtitution has exiſted for above 500 years. It muſt at the 
ſame time be admitted, that it has received, during that time, many amend. 
ments, and ſome interruptions; but its principles are the ſame with thoſe 
deſcribed'by the above-mentioned hiſtorian, as belonging to the Germans 
and the other northern anceſters of the Engliſh nation, and which are 
very improperly blended under the name of Gothic. On the firſt invaſion 
of England by the Saxons, who came from Germapy and the neighbour. 
ing countries, their laws and manners were pretty much the ſame ay thoſe 
mentioned by Tacitus. The people had a leader in time of war. The 
conquered lands, in proportion to the merits of his followers, and their 
abilities to ſerve him, were diſtributed among them; and the whole was 
conſidered as the common property which they were to unite in defend- 
ing againſt all invaders. Freſh adventurers coming over, under ſeparate 
leaders, the old inhabitants were driven into Wales; and thoſe leaders at 
laſt aſſumed the titles of kings over the ſeveral diſtrifts they had con- 
quered. This change of appellation made them more reſpectable amon 
the Britons, and their neighbours the Scots and Picts, but did not Increaſe 
their th the operations of which continued to be confined to mili- 

affairs. | 
All civil matters were propoſed in a general aſſembly of the chief officers 
and the people, till, by degrees, ſheriffs and other civil officers were ap- 
pointed. To Alfred we owe that maſterpiece of judicial policy, the ſub- 
divifion of England into wapentakes and hundreds, and the ſubdiviſion of 
hundreds into tythings, names that ftill ſubſiſt in England; and overſeers 
were choſen to direct them for the good of the whole. The ſheriff was the 
judge of all civil and criminal matters within the county, and to him, after 
the introduction of Chriſtianity, was added the biſhop. In proceſs of t ime, 
as buſineſs multiplied, itinerant and other judges were appointed; but by 
the earlieſt records, it appears that all civil matters were decided by 12 or 
16 men, living in the neighbourhood of the place where the diſpute lay; 
and here we have the original of * juries. It is certain that they 
were in uſe among the earlieſt Saxon colonies, their inſtitution being aſcrib- 
ed by biſhop Nicholſon to Woden himſelf, their great legiſlator and cap- 
tain, Hence we find traces of juries in the laws of all thoſe nations which 


adopted the feodal ſyſtem, as in Germany, France, and Italy; who had, 


all of them, a tribunal compoſed of 12 good men and true, equals or peers 
of the party litigant. In England we find actual mention made of them 
ſo early as the laws of king Ethelred, and that not as a new invention. 
Before the introduction of Chriſtianity, we know not whether the Saxons 
admitted of juries in criminal matters; but we are certain that there was 
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no aAion ſo criminal as not to be compenſated for by money . Amul& 
was impoſed, in proportion to the guilt, even if it was murder of the Ss 
upon the malefactor; and by paying it he purchaſed his pardon. Tho 

- barbarous uſages ſeem to have ceaſed ſoon after the Saxons were converted 
to Chriſtianity ; and caſes of felony and murder were then tried, even in 

king's court, by a jury. a T 
* ora APA * Saxons, was not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, hereditary, though, 
in fact, it came to be rendered fo A the affection which the people 

bore for the blood of their kings, and for preſerving the regularity of go- 
vornment; Even eſtates and honours were not ſtrictly he y, till they 
were made fo by William the Norman. a | 

In many reſpects, the firſt princes of the Norman line afterwards did all 
they could to efface from the minds of the people the remembrance of the 
Saxon conſtitution; but the attempt was to no purpoſe. The nobility, 
as well as the people, had their complaints againſt the crown; and, after. 
much war and bloodſhed, the famous Charter of Engliſh liberties, ſo well 
known by the name of Magna Charta, was forcibly, in a manner, ob- 
tained from king John, and confirmed by his ſon Henry III. who ſuc- 
ceeded to the crown in 1216, It does not appear, that till this reign, and 

atter a great dęal of blood had been ſpilt, the commons of England were 
repreſented in parliament, or the great council of the nation; ſo entirely 
had the barons engroſſed to themſelves the diſpoſal of property. 

The preciſe yeat when the houſe of commons was formed, is not known; 
but we are certain there was one in the reign of Henry III. though we 
ſhall not enter into any diſputes about their ſpecific powers. We therefore 
now proceed to deſcribe the CONSTITUTION, as it ſtands at prefent. 

In all ſtates there is an abſolute ſupreme power, to which the right of le- 
giſlation belongs; and which, by the ſingular conſtitution of theſe king- 
dorms, is here veſted in the king, lords, and commons. 

Or Tur K186,] The ſupreme executive power of Great Britain and 
Ireland is veſted by our conſtitution in a ſingle perſon, king or queen: for 
it is indifferent to which ſex the crown deſcends : the perſon intitled to it, 
whether male or female, is immediately entrufted with allthe enfigns, rights, 
and prerogatives of ſovereign power. 

The g:and fundamental maxim, upon which the right of ſucceſſion to 
the throne of theſe kingdoms depends, is, “that the crown, by com- 
mon law and conſtitutional cuſtom, is hereditary, and this in a manner 
peculiar to itſelf : but that the right of inheritance may, from time to time, 
be changed, or limited, by act of parliament : under which limitations the 
crown ſtill continues hereditary,” ; 
| That the reader may enter more clearly into the deduction of the follow- 
ing royal ſucceſſion, by its being transferred from the houſe of Tudor to 
that of Stuart, it may be proper to inform him, that on the death of queen 
Elizabeth without iſſue, it became neceſſary to recur to the other iſſue of 
her grandfather Henry VII. by Elizabeth of York his queen; whoſe eld - 
eſt daughter Margaret, having married James IV. king of Scotland, king 
James the Sixth of Scotland, and of England the Firſt, was the lineal de- 

ſcendant from that alliance. So that in his perſon, as clearly as in 

VIII. centered all the claims of the different competitors, from the Nor- 
man invaſion downward ; he being indiſputably the lineal heir of Wil- 
liam I. And, what is ſtill more remarkable, in his perfon alſo centered the 
right of the Saxon monarchs, which had been ſofpended from the Nor- 
nun invaſion till his acceſſion. For. Margaret, the ſiſter of Edgar Athel- 


* n | 6 * | 
Called by the Saxons Gu, and thence the word guilty, in criminal trials. 
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ment extended the ſettlement of the crown to the Proteſtant 
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ing, the daughter of Edward the Outlaw, and grand-daughter cf 14. 
Kin Fonds, was the perſon in whom the hereditars thee f king 
Saxon kings, ſuppoſing it not aboliſhed by the Conqueſt, reſided. She 
married Malcolm III. king of Scotland; and Henry II. by a deſcem 
from Matilda their daughter, is generally called the reſtorer of the Saxon 
line, But it muſt be remembered, that Malcolm, by his Saxon queen 
had ſons as well as daughters; and that the royal family of Scotland from 
that time downward, were the offspring of Malcolm and Margaret. Of 
this royal famil king James I. was the direct and lineal deſcendant - and 
therefore united in his perſon every poſſible claim, by hereditary right to 
the Engliſh as well as Scottiſh throne, being the heir both of Egbert and 
William the Norman. 1 | 

At the Revolution in 1688, the convention of eſtates, or repreſentative 
body of the nation, declared that the miſconduct of king James II. amount. 
ed to an abdication of the government, and that the throne was thereby va. 


Cant, ; 


In conſequence of this vacancy, and from a regard to the ancient 
line, the convention 8 the next Proteſtant heirs of the blood 
royal of King Charles I. to fill the vacant throne, in the old order of 


ſucceſſion ; with a temporary exception, or preference to the perſon of 
king William IIL 5 . 


On the impending failure of the Proteftant line of king Charles J. 


(whereby the throne might again have become vacant) the ws and parlia- 
ine of kin 
James I. viz. to the princeſs Sophia of Hanover, and the heirs of her 


body, being Proteſtants ; and ſhe is now the common ſtock, from whom 


the heirs of the crown muſt deſcend *. 


Ss 959 Edgar 


% 1016 Edmund II. or lronſide 


The 


* A chronology of Engliſh Ki Nos, ſince the time that this country became united 
under one monarchy, in the perſon of Egbert, who ſubdued the other princes of the 
Saxon Heptarchy, and gave the name of Angle-land to this part of the, iſland, the 
Saxons and the Angles having, about four ceaturies before, invaded and ſubdued the 
a.acient Pritons, whom they drove into Wales and Cornwall. X 


Zegan to 
reign. 
800 Egbert 
838 Ethelwulf 
857 Ethelbald 
860 Ethelbert 
866 Ethelred 


871 Alfred the Great ; 
got Edward the Elder 


925 Athelſtan 
941 Edmund 
045 ad 


| | 
Te 


* 


75 Edward the Martyr 
978. Ethelred II. 
1017 Canute king of Denmark © 
$45; Harold ads Daniſh, - 
1039 Hardicanute n | 
1041 Edward the Confeſſor J gi ron. 
1005 Harold 


* 


en, „f (Commonly called the Conqueror) duke of Normandy, a provinee 
1066 William 14 facing the ſouth of Brgland, now annexed to the French monarchy. 
07 2 r. } Sons of the Conquerer. | 3 
1100 a ; ; | 
3135 Stephen, grandſon to the Conqueror, by bis fourth davghter Adela. 


Henry 1154 


— 
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The true ground and principle, upon which the Revolution proceęded, 


was entirely a new caſe in politics, which had never before happened in 
our hiſtory ; the abdication of the reigning monarch, and. the vacancy of 
the throne thereupon. It was not a defeaſance of the right of ſucceſſion, 
and a new limitation of the crown, by the king and both ouſes of parlia- 
ment; it was the i& of the nation alone, upon a conviction that there was 


no king in being. Forin a full aſſembly of the lords and commons, met jn 
convention upon the ſuppoſition of this vacancy, both houſes came to this 
reſolution : “that king 74885 II. having endeavoured to ſubvert the 
conſtitution of the kingdom, by breaking the original contract bet een 
king and people; and by the advice of Jeſuits, and other wicked perſons, 
having violated the fundamental laws, and having withdrawn himſelf out 
ofthis kingdom, has abdicated the government; and that the throne is there- 
by vacant.” Thus ended at once, by this ſudden and unexpected revolution, 


Began to 

1 (Plantagenet) grandſon of Henry I. by his daught th ewpreſs 
0 enry I. by his daughter the e 

1154 Henry Il, { Maud, and her ſecond huſband Geoftry Plabeagenet. | 

uy = ": Lions of Henry II. — 

1216 Henry III. ſon of John. 

1272 Edward I. ſon of Henry III. 

1307 Edward IL ſon of Edward J. 

1327 Edward III ſon of Edward II. , he's 

1377 Richard II. grandſon of Edward III. by bis eldeſt ſon the Black Prince. 

Henry IV. J n to John, of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, 

7399 Fey fY* 4th ſon to Edward III. 

1413 Henry V. ſon of Henry IV, 

1422 Henry VI fon to Henry V. 

1461 Edward IV. deſcended from Edward III. by Lionel his zd ſon. ) | 

1483 Edward V. ſon of Edward IV. | Houſe of Vork. 

1483 Richard III. brother to Edward IV. 

| (Tudor) Ton of the counteſs 

1485 Henry VII. f of Richmond, of the huuſe |} Houſe of Tudor, in whom were 

of Lancaſter. united the houſes of Lancaſter 
1509 Henry VIII. fon of Henry VII. and York, by Henry VIL's mar- 


* 


Houſe of Lancaller, 


1547 Edward VI. fon of Henry VIII. "Tiage with Elizabeth daughter of - 


1553 Mary Ed ward IV. 


1558 Elizabeth | Daughters of Henry VIC. 
Great-grandſon of James IV. king of Scotland, by Margaret, daughter 

of Henry VII. aud firſt of the Stuart family in England, | 
1625 Charles I. ſon of James I. 
Commonwealth ard proteRorate of Cromwell. 
1:49 Charles II. | | 
168; James Ii. |fons of Charles l. | | 

William III. nephew and ſon-in-law of James NH. | 

1088 ö and Je of [ames II. in whom ended the Proteſtant line of 


1603 James I, 


Charles I. For James II. upon his ab licating the throne, carried 
with him his ſuppoſed infant fon (the late Pretender), who was 
excluded by act of parliament, Which ſettled the ſucceſſion in the 
next Proteſtant heirs of James I. The ſurviving iſſue of james, 
at the time of his death, were a fon and a daughter, vz. Carles, 
who ſucceeded bim, and the princeſs Elizabeth. who married the 
elector Palatine, who took the title of king of Bohemia, and left 
a daughter, the princeſs Sophia, who married the duke of Erunſ- 
wick Lunenburgh, by whom ſhe had George, elector of Hano- 
ver, who aſcended the throne, by act of parliament exprelsly made 
| in favour of his mother, | 
1714 George I. 1 | 
1727 George Il, fon of George I, Houſe of Hanover, 
4 7 George III. grandſon of George II. ; 
[294] 8 the 


Mary 
e Anne 
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Egbert, almoſt goo. 


- dreadfal. But when ſuch an hereditary right, as our laws have created and 
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the old line of ſucceſſion, which, from the Norman invaſion, had laſted 
above 600 years, and from the union of the Saxon heptarchy in king 


Though in ſome points the revolution was not ſo perfect as might have 
been wiſhed, yet from thence a new æra commenced, in which the 
bounds of prerogative and liberty have been better defined, the principles 
of government more thoroughly examinedandunderitood, and the rights of 
the ſubject more explicitly guarded by legal proviſions, than in any 
other period of the Engliſh hiſtory. In particular, it is worthy obſeryg. 
tion, that the convention, in this their judgment, avoided with great 
wiſdom the extremes into which the viſionary theories of ſome zealaus re. 
publicans would have led them. They held that this miſconduct of king 
James amounted to an endeavour to ſubvert the conſtitution, and not toau 
actual ſubverſion, or total diſſolution of the government. They, therefore 
very prudently voted it to amount to no more than an abdication of 
the government, and a conſequent vacancy of the throne; whereby the 
government was allowed to ſubſiſt, though the executive magittrate was 
gone; and the kingly office to remain, though James was no longer king, 
And thus the conltitution was kept entire; which, upon *very ſound prin. 
ciple of government, muſt otherwiſe have fallen to pieces, had fo prin. 
cipal and conſtituent a part as the royal authority been aboliſhed, or cven 
ſuſpended. | | 

Hence it is eaſy to collect, that the title to the crown 1s at preſent here. 
ditary, though not quite fo abſolutely hereditary as formerly; and the 
common ſtocłk or anceſtor, from whom the deſcent muſt be derived, is alſo 
different. Formerly the common ſtock was king Egbert; then William 
the Conqueror; afterward, in Jame I.'s time, the two common itocks 
united, and To continued till the vacancy of the throne in 1688: now it is 
the princets Sophia, in whom the inheritance was vetted by the new king 
and parliament. Formerly the deſcent was abſolute, and the crown went 
to the next heir without any reftriftion ; but now, upon the new ſettle. 
ment, the inheritance is conditional; being limited to ſuch heirs only of 
the body of the princeſs Sophia, as are proteſtant members of the church 
of England, and are married to none but Proteſtants. | 

And in this due medium conſiſts the true conſtitutional notion of the 
right of ſucceſſion to the imperial crown of theſe kingdoms. The ex- 
tremes between which it ſteers, have been thought each of them to be de- 
ſtructive of thoſe ends, for which focieties were formed and are kept on 
foot. Where the magiſtrate, upon every ſucceſſion, is elected by the peo- 

le, and may, by the expreſs proviſion of the laws, be depoſed (if not pu- 
niſhed) by his ſubjects, this may ſound like the perfection of liberty, and 
look well enough when delinexted on paper; but in practice will be ever 
found extremely difficult. And, on the other hand, divine mdetealible 
hereditary right, when coupled with the doctrine of unlimited patiive 
obedience, is ſurely, of all conſtitutions, the moſt thoroughly flaviſ and 


veſted in the royal ſtock, is cloſely interwoven with thoſe liberties which 
are equally the inheritance of the ſubject, thisumon will form a conſtitu- 
tion, in theory the moſt beautiful of any, in practice the molt approved, 
and in all probability will prove in duration the moſt permanent. 1 his 
conſtitution it is the duty of every Briton to underſtand, to revere, and 
to defend. | 

The principal duties of the king are expreſled in his oath at the corona- 
tion, whichis adminiſtered by one oi thearchbiſhops or biſhoþsof the realm, 


in the preſence of all the people, who, = their parts, do reciprocally 1 
| | the 
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tue oath of allegiance to the crown. This coronation oath is conceived 
following terms : 25 . Na 
. 4155 archbillop, or bifiop, Mall ſay, Will you ſolemnly promiſe and ſwear, 
to govern the people of this kingdom of England, and the dominions 
thereunto belonging, according to the ſtatutes in parliament agreed on, 
and the laws and cuſtoms of the ſame ? — The ting or queen ſhall ſay, I 
ſolemnly promiſe ſo to do. | | 22174 #5 

« Archbiſhop or biſhop. Will you, to your power, cauſe law and juſtice, 
in mercy, to be executed in all your judgments ? —King or queen. I will, 
« Archbiſhop or biſhop. Will you to the utmoſt of your power maintain 
che laws of God, the true profeſſion of the goſpel, and the proteſtant re- 
ſormed religion eſtabliſhed by the law ? And will you preſerve unto the 
oiſhops and clergy of this realm, and to the churches committed to their 
charge, all ſuch rights and privileges as by the law do or ſhail appertain 
unto them, or any of them ?— King or raj All this J promiſe to do. 
« After this, the king or queen, laying his or her hand upon the holy goſpel, 
Hall /ay, The things which I have here befort promiſed, I will perform 
and keep : ſo help me God. And then kiſs the book.” Yar 
This is the form of the coronation oath, as it is now preſcribed by our 
laws : and we may obſerve, that, in the king's part, in this original contract, 
:re expreſſed all the duties that a monarch can owe to his people; viz. to 
govern according to law; to execute judgment in mercy ; and to maintain 
the eſtabliſhed religion. With reſpec to the latter of theſe three branches, 
we may farther remark, that by the a& of union, $ Ann. c. 8. two preced- 
ins ſtatutes are recited and confirmed; the one of the parliament of Scot- 
land, the other of the parliament of England; which enact, the forme, 
that every king at his acceſſion ſhall take and ſubſcribean oath, to preſerve 
the Proteſtant religion, and Preſbyterian church government in Scotland: 
the latter, that, at his coronation, he ſhall take and ſubſcribe a ſimilar 
oath, to preſerve the ſettlement of the church of England within England, 
Ireland, Wales, and Berwick, and the territories thereunto Ong. 
The king of Great Britain, notwithſtanding the limitations of the power 
of the crown, already mentioned, is the greateſt monarch reigning over a 
free people. His perſon is ſacred in the eye of the law, which makes 
it high treaſon ſo much as to imagine or intend his death; neither can he, 
in himſelf, be deemed guilty of any crime, the law taking no cogniſance of 
its actions, but only in the perſons of his miniſters, if they infringe the 
laws of the land. As to his power, it is very great, though he has no right 
to extend his prerogative beyond the ancient limits or the boundaries pre- 
ſeribed by the conſtitution ; he can make no new laws, nor raife any new 
taxes, nor act in oppoſition to any of the laws; but he can make war or 
peace; fend and receive ambaſſadors ; make treaties of league and com- 
merce ; levy armies, and fit out fleets, for the defence of his kingdom, the 
nh ance of his enemies, or the ſuppreſſion of rebellions; grant commiſ. 
1015 to his officers, both by ſea and land, or revoke them at pleafure; dif- 
pole of all magazines, caſtles, &c. ſummon the parliament to meet, and, 
hen met, adjourn, prorogue, or diſſolve it at pleaſure ; refuſe his aſſent te 
uy bill, though it had paſſed both houſes; which, conſequently, by ſuch a 
relutal, has no more force than if it had never been moved; but this is a 
prerogative that the kings of England have very ſeldom ventured to exer- 
(ite. He poſleſleth the right of chuſing his own council; of nominating 
all the great officers of ſtate, of the houſhold, and the church; and, in 
ine, is the fountain of honour, from whom all degrees of nobility and 
iehthood are derived. Such is the dignity and power of a king of 
Great Britain. | 75 r 
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Or THE FARLTAMENT.] Parliaments, or general councils, in ſome 
ſhape, are, as has been before obſerved, of as high antiquity as the 
Saxon government in this iſland, and coeval with the kingdom itſelf 
Blackſtone, in his valuable Commentaries, ſays, “ It is generally agreed, 
that in the main theconftitution of parliament as it now ſtands, was marked 
out. ſo long ago as the 1 7th of king John, A. D. 1215, in the Great Char. 
ter granted by that prince; wherein he promiſes to ſummon all archbiſhops 
biſhops, abbots, lords, and greater barons per ſonally; and all other tenants 
in chief, under the crown, by the ſheritis and bailiffs, to meet at a certain 
place, with forty days notice, to aſſeſs aids and: ſcutages when neceſſary 
And this conſtitution hath ſubſiſted, in fact, at leaſt from the year 1065, 
49 Henry III. there being ſtill extant writs of that date to ſummon 
knights, citizens, and burgeſſes to parliament.“ 

The parliament is aſſembled by the king's writs, and its fitting muſt not 
be intermitted above three years. Its conſtituent parts are, the king ſit- 
ting there in his royal political capacity, and the three eſtates of the realm: 
the lords ſpiritual, the lords temporal (who fit together with the king in one 
houſe), and the commons, who fit by themſelves in another. The kin 
and theſe three eſtates, together, form the great corporation or body politic 
of the kingdom, of which the king is faid to be caput, principiun, ei fanis, 
For upon their coming together, the king meets them, either in perſon, or 
by repreſentation ; without which there can be no beginning of a parlia- 
| ment; and he alfo has alone the power of diſſolving them. | 
| It is highly neceſſary, for preſerving the balance of the conſtitution, that 
the executive power ſhould be a branch, though not the whole, of the legiſ. 
. latme. The crown cannot begin of itſelf any alterations in the preſent 
* eſtabliſhed law; but it may approve or diſapprove of the alterations ſug- 

geſted and conſented to by the two houſes. The legiſlative therefore can- 
not abridge the executive power of any rights which it now has by law, 
without its own conſent; ſince the law muſt perpetually ſtand as it 
now does, unlefs all the powers will agree to alter it. And herein indeed 
conſiſts the true excellence of the Engliſh government, were it maintained 
| in its purity, that all the parts of it form a mutual check upon each other, 
5 In the legiſlature, the veople are a check upou the nobility, and the nobi- 
4 lity a check upon the , eople, by the mutual pridilege of rejecting what 
| the other has reſolved ; while the king is a check upon both; which pre- 
ſerves the executive power from encroachments. | 
The lords fpiritual confift of two archbiſhops and twenty-four biſhops, 
The lords temporal conſiſt of all the peers ot the realm, the biſhops not 
being in ſtrictneſs held to be ſuch, but merely lords of parliament. Some 
of the pcers fit by deſcent, as do all ancient peers ; ſome by creation, as do 
all the new. made ones: others, fince the union with Scotland, by election, 
which is the caſe of the ſixteen peers, who repreſent the body of the Scots 
nobility, The number of peers is indefinite, and may be increaſed at 
will, by the power of the crown. | 
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A body of nobility is more peculiarly neceſſary in our mixed and com- 
pounded conſtitution, in order to ſupport the rights of boththe crown and 
the people, by forming a barrier to withſtand the encroachments of both. 
It creates and preſerves that gradual ſcale of dignity, which proceeds from 
the peaſant to the prince; riſing like. a pyramid from a broad foundation, 
and diminiſhing to a point as it riſes, The nqbility therefore are the pillars, 
which are reared from among the people, mpre immediately to ſupport the 
throne; and if that falls, they muſt alfo he buried under its ruins. Ac- 
cordingly, when in the laſt century the commons had determined to extir- 


pate monarchy, they alſo voted the hou ſeof lords to be uſeleſs and . 
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ons confiſt of all ſuch men of any property in the kingdom, 
as EN eats 1 the houſe of lords ; every one of whom bas a 2 47 
parliament, either perſonally, or by his repreſentatives*, In a free ſtate, 
every man who is ſuppoſed a free agent, ought to be, in ſome meaſure, 4 
his own governor ; and therefore a branch at leaſt of the legiſlative power «© 
Mould reſide in the whole body of the people. In 1 large a ſtate as ours, 
it is very wiſely contrived, that the people ſhould do that by their re re- 
ſentatives, which itis impracticable to perform in perſon; repreſentatives 
choſen by a number of minute and ſeparate diſtricts, whergin all the voters 
are, or eaſily may be, diſtinguiſhed, The counties are therefore repre- 
ſented by knights, elected by ener of lands: the cities and bo- 
roughs are repreſented by citizens a burgeſſes, choſen by the 1 
art, or ſuppoſed trading intereſt, of the nation 7. The number of 1 
1 repreſentatives is 5813, and of Scots, 453 in all, 588. And every 
member, though choſen by one particular diſtrict, when elected and re- 
turned, ſerves for the whole realm. For the end of his coming thither 
is not particular, but general; not merely to ſerye his conſtituents, byt 
alſo the commonwealth, and to adviſe his majeſty, as appears from the 
writ of ſummons. _ eg ray dab. e 
Theſe are the conſtituent parts of a parliament, the king, the lords ſpi- 
ritual and temporal, and the commons parts, of which each is ſo neceſ- 
ſary, that the conſent of all three is required to make any new lay that 
ſhould bind the ſubject. Whatever is enacted for law by one, or y two 
only, of the three, is no ſtatute ; and to it no regard is due, unleſs in 
matters relating to their own privileges. OY Ir | | 
The power and juriſdiction of parliament, ſays ſir Edward Coke, is ſo 
tranſcendent and abſolute, that it cannot be confined, either for cauſes gr 
perſons, within any bounds. It hath ſovereign and uncontrollable aut ority 
in making, confirming, enlarging, reſtraining, abrogating, repealing, re- 
viving, and expounding of laws, concerning matters af all pollible deno- 
minations, eccleſiaſtical gr temporal, oiyil, military, maritime, or crimi- 
nal : this being the place where that abſolute deſpotic power, which muſt 
inall governments reſide ſomewhere, is entruſted by the conſtitution of theſe 
kingdoms. All miſchiefs and grievances, oppreſſions and remedies, that 
tranſcend the ordinary courſe of the laws, are within the reach of this 
extraordinary tribunal. It can regulate or new model the ſuccefhian to 
the crown; as was done in the reign of Henry VIII. and William III. It 
can alter and eſtabliſh the religion of the land; as was done in E 
variety of inſtances in the reign of Henry VIII. and his three chil- 
dren, Edward VI. Mary, and Elizabeth. It can change and create afreſn 
even the conſtitution of the kingdom, and of parliaments themſelves; as 


1 


This muſt be underſtood with ſome limitation, Thoſe who are poſſeſſed of land 
eates, though to the value of anly 40s. per annum, have a right to yute for members 
o parliament ; as have moſt of the members of corporations borouyhs, & c. But there 
are very large trading towns, and populous places, which fend no members ty parlia- 
ment; and of thoſe towns which do ſeud members, great numbers of the inhabitants 
have no votes. Many thonſand perſons of great. r property have, therefore, no 
reprelentatives, Indeed the inequality and deſtctiveueſs of the repreſentation has 
been jultly conſidered as one of the greateſt imperſeRions in the Engliſh conttitution, 
2 2 of parliaments being extended to ſeven years, has alſo been viewed in the 
ame light. | 

Copy of the bribery oath, which is adminiſtered to every perſon before they poll: 
SB FL do ſwear (or, being one of the people called . do ſo- 
lemnly affirm) 1 have not received or had, by myſelf, or any perſon whatſoever in truſt 
for me, or for my ule and benefit, directly, or indirectly, any ſum or ſums of money, 
office, place, or employment, gift or reward, or any promile or ſecurity for any money, 
olfice, or employment, or gift, in order to give my vote at this election; and that I 
have net before been polled at this election. So help me God.“ | 
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figure rather too bold, the ommipotence of parliamint. But then their 
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over which none other can 
means a miſgovernment ſhould any way fall upon it, the ſubjects of tu 
kingdom are left without all manner of legal remedy, | 


tenſive authority in hands that are either incapable, or elſe improper to 


In relicion and government, it is enacted, that no member ſhall vote or fit 
in either houſe, 11] he hath, in the preſence of the houſe, taken the oaths 
of allegiance, ſupremacy, and abjuration; and fubſcribed and repeated the 
declaration againſt tranſubſtantiation, the invocation of ſaints, and the ſa. 


no alien, born out of the dominions of the crown of Great Britain, even 
though he be naturalized, ſhall be capable of being a member of either 


are, privilege of ſpeech, of perſon, of their domeſtics, and their lands 
and goods. As to the firſt, privilege of ſpeech, it is declared by the ſta- 


trom legal arreſts, and ſeizures by proceſs from the courts of law. To 


into cuſtody, nor ſerved with any proceſs of the courts of law; nor can 


was done by the a of union, and the ſeveral ſtatutes for triennial and ſe 
tennſal elections. It can, in ſhort, do every thing that is not books 
impoſible; and therefore ſome have not ſcrupled to call its power, b 
wer, however great, was given them in truſt, and therefore ought to 
on employed according to the rules of juſtice, and for the promotion of the 
general welfare of the people. And it is a matter moſt eſſential ta the lj. 
bade of the kingdom, that ſuch members be delegated to this important 
truſt, as are moſt eminent for their probity, their fortitude, and thei- 
knowledge ; for it was a known apophthegm of the great lord treaſurer 
Burleigh, © that = Hog could never be ruined but by a parliament.” 
and, as fir Mathew Hale —__— this being the higheſt and greateſt court 
| ve juriſdiction in the kingdom, if by he 


In order to prevent the miſchiefs that might ariſe, by lacing this ex. 


manage it, it is provided, that no one ſhall fit or vote in either houſe of 
arliament, unleſs he be twenty - one years of age. To prevent innovations 


crifice of the maſs. To prevent dangers that may ariſe ta the kingdom 
from foreign attachments, connexions, or dependencies, it is enacted, that 


houſe of parhament. 
Some of the moſt important privileges of the members of either houſe 


tute of 1 W. & M. ſt. 2. c. 2. as one of the liberties of the people, * that 
the freedom of ſpeech, and debates, and 3 in parliament, ought 
not to be impeached or queſtioned in any court or place out of parliament. 
And this freedom of ſpeech is particularly demanded of the king in perſon, 
by the fpeaker of the houſe of commons, at the e of every new par- 
liament. So are the other privileges, of perſon, ſervants, bits: and 
goods. This includes not only privilege from illegal violence, but alſo 


aſtault by violence a member of either houſe, or his menial ſervants, 
is a high contempt of parliament, and there puniſhed with the utmoſt ſe- 
verity. Neither can any member of either houſe be arreſted and taken 


his menial ſervants be arreſted ; nor can any entry be made on his lands; 
nor can his goods be diſtrained or ſeized, without a breach of the privi- 
lege of parliament *. | 

The bb of lords have a right to be attended, and conſequently are, 
by the judges of the courts of king's bench and common pleas, and ſuch 
of the barons of the exchequer as are of the degree of the coif, or h ve 
been made ſerjeants at law, as likewiſe by the maſters of the court of 


* This exemption from arreſts for lawful debts was always conſidered by the public 
25 à grievance. The lords and commons therefore generouſly relinquiſhed their privi- 
lege by act of parliament in 2770; and members of both houſes may now be ſued like 
ether debtors. | | | 
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chancery, for their advice in points of law, and for the greater dignity of 
their proceedings. , 
© The ſpeaker of the houſe of lords is generally the lord chancellor, or 
lord keeper of the great ſeal,. which dignities are commonly veited in 

a rſon. | 
W has a right, by leave of the houſe, as being his own repreſent- 
ative, when a vote paſſes contrary to his ſentiments, to enter his diſſent 
on the journals of the hopſe, with the reaſons of ſuch diſſent; which is 
uſually ſtyled his proteſt. Upon particular occaſions, however, theſe 
roteſts have been ſo bold as to give offence to the majority of the houſe, 

and have therefore been expunged from their journals; but this has 
always been thought a violent meaſure, and not very conſiſtent with the 
general right of proteſting. CARE 

The houſe of commons 1nay be properly ſtyled the gy inqueſt of 
Great Britain, impowered to inquire into all national grievances, in 
order to ſee them redreſſed. | 

The peculiar laws and cuſtoms of the houſe of commons relate princi- 
pally to the raiſing of taxes, and the elections of members to ſerve in par- 
liament. | 

With regard to taxes; it is the ancient indiſputable priyilege and right 
of the houſe of commons, that all grants of ſubſidies, or parliamentary 
aids, do begin in their houſe, and are firſt beſtowed by them; although 
their grants are not effectual to all intents and purpoſes, until they have 
the aſſent of the other two branches of the legiſlature. The general rea- 
{on given for this excluſive privilege of the houſe of commons is, that 
the ſupplies are raiſed upon the body of the people, and therefore it is 
proper that they alone ſhquld have the right of taxiny themſelves. 

The method of making laws is much the ſame in both houſes. In each 
houſe, the act of the majority binds the whole; and this majority is declared 
hy votes publicly and openly given; not, as at Venice, and many other ſe- 
natorial aſſemblies, privately or by ballot, This latter method may be 
terviceable, to prevent intrigues and unconſtitutional combinations; but it 
! Impoſſible to be practiſed with us, at leaſt in the houſe of commons, 
where every member's conduct is ſubject to the future cenſure of his con- 
{::tuents, and therefore ſhould be openly ſubmitted to their inſpection. 

Do dring a bill into the houſe of commons, if the relief ſought by it is 
of a private nature, it is firſt neceſſary to prefer a petition, which muſt be 
preſented by a member, and uſually ſets forth the grievance deſired to be 
remedied. This petition (when founded on facts that may he in their na- 
ture diſputed) is referred to a committee of members, who examine the 
matter alleged, and accordingly report it to the houſe; and then (or, 
otherwiſe, upon the mere petition) leave is given to bring in the bill. In 
public matters, the bill is brought in upon motion made to the houſe with- 
out any petit:zon. (In the houſe of lords, if the bill begius there, it is, 
when of a private nature, referred to two of the judges, to examine and 
report the ſtate of the facts alleged, to ſee that all neceſſary parties conſent, 
and to ſettle all points of technical propriety.) This is read a firſt time, 
and, at a convenient diſtance, a ſecond time; and afier each reading, the 
tpeaker opens to the houſe the ſubſtance of the bill, and puts the queſtion 
whether it ſhall proceed any farther. The introductian of the bil may he 

originally oppoſed, as the bill itſelf may at either of the readings; and 

if the o poſition ſucceeds, the bill muſt be dropt for that ſeſſion; as it 
mult alfo, if oppoſed with ſucceſs in any of the ſubſequent ſtages. 

After the ſecond reading, it is committed, that is, referred to a commit. 
tec; which is either ſelected by the houſe, in matters of ſmall importance, 
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"reſolves itſelf into a committee 
v hole houſe is compoſed of every member ;.and, to form it, th 


to it; and, if anew clauſe be added, it is done by tacking a ſeparate piece 


amendments, the bill is ſent 
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or elfe, if the bill is a matter e or national conſequence, the houſe 


the whole houſe. * A committee of the 
wa +3 "% | "ITC 77 9 he ſpeaker 
quits the chair (another member being appointed chairman), and may fit 
and debate as a private member. In theſe committees, the bill i; debate 
clauſe by clauſe, amendments made, the blanks filled up, and ſometimes 
the bill is entirely new modelled. After it has one through the n 
tee, the chairman reports it to the houſe, with ſuch amendments as th, 
committee have made; and then the hauſe re-conſider the whole bil, 
again, and the queſtion is repeatedly put upon eyery clauſe and amend. 
ment. When the hoyſe have agreed or difagreed to the amendment; of 
the committee, and ſometimes added new amendments of their own the 
bill is then ordered to be engroſſed, or written in a ſtrong groſs hand, on 
one or more long rolls of parchment ſewed together. When this 15 
finiſhed, it is read a third time, and amendments are ſometimes then made 


of parchment on the bill, which is called a rider. The ſpeaker then again 
opens the contents: and holding it up in his hands, puts the queſtion whe. 
ther the bill ſhall paſs. If this be agreed to, the title to it is then ſettled 
After this it is carried to the lords, for their concurrence, by one of the 
members, who, attended by ſeveral more, preſents it at the bar of the houſe 
of peers, and there delivers it to their ſpeaker, who comes down from his 
woolfack to receive it. It there paſſes through the fortns, as in the other 
houſe (except engroſſing, which is already done), and if rejected, no more 
notice is taken, but it paſſes s flentio, to prevent unbecoming alterca- 
tions. But if it be agreed to, the lords ſend a meſſage by two maſters in 
chancery (or ſometimes, in matters of high importance, by two of the 
judges) that they have agreed to the lame; and the bill remains with the 
855 if they have made no amendment to it. But if any amendments are 
made, ſuch amendments are fent down with the bill to receive the con- 
currence of the commons. If the commons diſagree to the amendments, 
a conference uſual iy follows between members deputed from each houſe; 
who, for the molt part, ſettle and adjuſt the difference; but if both houſes 
remain inflexible, the bill is d opped. If the commons agree to the 
$32%y lords by one of the ers with 

a meſſage to acquaint them therewith, The ſame forms are obſerved 
mutatis mutandis, when the bill be ins in the houſe of lords. But when 
an act of grace or pardon is pale „it is firſt ſigned by his majeſty, and 
then read once only in each df the houſes, without any new engrofling or 
amendment. And when both hovſes have done with any bill, it always is 
depoſited in the houſe of peers, to wait the royal aſſent; except in the caſe 
of a money bill, which, after receiving the concurrence of the lords, is ſent 
back to the houſe of commons. It may be neceſſary here to acquaint the 
reader, that both in the houſes, and in their committees, the ſlighteſt ex- 
preſlion, or moſt minute alteration, does not pais till the ſpeaker, or the 
chairman. puts the queſtion; which, in the houſe of commons, is anſwered 
by aye or #9; and in the houſe of peers, by content? or not content. 
The giving the royal aſſent to bills is a matter of great form. When 
the king is to paſs bills in perſon, he appears on his throne in the houſe of 
eers, in his royal robes, with the crown on his head, and attended by 
his great officers of ſtate and heralds. A ſeat on the right hand of the 
throne, where the princes of Scotland, when peers of England, formerly 
ſat, is reſerved for the prince of Wales.. The other princes of the blood 
fit on the left hand of the king; and the chancellor on a cloſe bench re- 
moved a little backwards. The vitcounts and temporal barons, or Jards, 
, 1. . | ce 
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on benches, or wool - packs, covered with red clath or baize. 
(+ 60 op) <1 ors uns along the hou fe, to the bar on the right hand of 
the throne; as the dukes and garls do on the left. The chancellor and 
= Ives, on OF inary days, ſit upon wool- packs, between the barons and the 
dase The common opialon is, that the houſe fitting on wool, is ſym- 
bolical of wool being formerly, the ſtaple commodity of the kingdom. 
Manv of the peers, on folemn occaſions, appear in their parliamentary 
robes. None of the commons have any robes, excepting the ſpeaker, 
who wears a long * ſilk gown; and when he appears hefore the king, 
it is trimmed with gold. | | 
5 The royal „ may be given two ways; 1. In perſon. When the 
king ſends for the houſe of commons to che houſe of peers, the ſpeaker 
carries up the money bill or bills in his hand; and, in deliverin them, he 
addreſſes his majeſty in a ſolemn ſpeech, in which he ſeldonn fails to ex- 
tol the generoſity and loyalty of the commons, and to tell his majeſty how 
neceſſary it is to be frugal of the public money. It is upon this occaſio 
that the commons of Great Britain appear in their higheſt luſtre. The 
titles of all bills that have paſſed both houſes are read; and the King's an- 
{wer is declared by the clerk of the paxliameut in Norman French. If the 
king conſents to a public bill, the clerk uſually declares, le roy Je veut, 
& the king wills it ſo to be:“ if to a private bill, „eit fart come il eſt de- 
fri, * be it as it is defired.!! If the king refutes his aſſent, it is in the 
entle language of le rey $'avi/ſera, 5 the king will adviſe upon it.“ 
Vhen a money- bill is paſſed, it is carried up and preſented to the king by 
the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, and the roy al aſſent is thus expreſſ- 
ed, le rey remercie ſes loyal ſubjefts, accepte leur benewilence, et auſi le went, 
« the king thanks his loyal ſubjects, accepts their benęexolence, and wills 
& jt ſo to be.” In caſe of an act of grace, which originally proceeds froni 
the crown, and has the royal aſſent in- the ſirit Rage otity the clerk of the 
parliament thus pronounces the gratitude of the ſubject ; Ie prelats, ſeige 
nears, et commons, en ce preſent narliament caſlemblies, au nom de taut wut 
autres ſubjects, remercient tres fumblement votre mazefle (et prient Die 
tou donner en {ants bonne vie et langue: the prelates, lords; and com- 
mons, in this preſent parliament aſſembled, in the name of all your other 
ſubiects, moſt humbly thank your niajeſty, and pray to God to grant you 
in health and wealth long to live.“ 2; By the ſtatute 33 Hen. VIII. c. 
21. the king may give his aſſent by letters patent under his great ſeal; 
foned with his hand, and notified, in his abſence, to both houſes aſſembled 
together in the high houſe, by commiſſioners, conſiſting of certain peers 
named in the letters. And, when the bill has received the royal aſſent 
in exher of theſe ways, it is then, and not before, a ſtatute or act of par- 
lament. b bn CES e K 
The ſtatute or act is placed among the records of the kingdom; there 
necding no formal promulgation to give it the force of a law, as was ne- 
cellary by the civil law with regard tothe emperor's edicts ; becauſe every 
man in England is, in judgment pt law, party to the making of an act of 
partiament, being preſent thereat by his repreſentatives. However co- 
pics thereof are uſually printed at the king's preſs, for the information of 
the whole land. 2 | 2 41 
From the above general view of the Engliſh conſtitution, it ap 
that no ſecurity for its permanency, which the wit of man can deviſe, is 
wanting. If it ſhould be objected, that parliaments may become ſo cor- 
rupted, as to give up or betray the liberties of the people, the anſwer is, 
that parliaments, as every other body politic, are ſuppoſed to watch u 
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their political exiſtence, as a private perſon does his natural life. If 
parliament was to act in that manner, it muſt become fels + Je, an evi 
that no human proviſions can guard againſt. But there are great reſourc | 
of liberty in England ; and though the conſtitution has been even why 
turned, and ſometimes dangeroufly wounded, yet its own innate powers 
have recovered and till preferve it. Monf. Mezeray, the famous hiſto. 
rian, faid to a countryman of ours, in the clofe of the laſt century, Me 
had once in France the fame-happineſs and the fame privileges which you 
have: our laws coere then made by repreſentatives of 0UR OWN chuſing ; there. 
Fore our money was not taken from as, but granted by us. Our kings were 
then fubjec to the rules of law and reaſon :—now, alas ! we are miſerable 
and all is loft. Think nothing, fir, too dear to maintain theſe precious ad. 
vantages; if ever there ſhould be occaſion, venture your life and eſtate 
rather than baſely and fookſhly ſubmit to that abject condition to which 
you ſee us reduced.“ | nn | 

The king of England, befides his high court of parliament, has ſubordi.. 
nate officers and miniſters to aſſiſt him, and who are reſponſible for their 
ad vice and conduct. They are made by the king's nomination, without 
either parent or grant; and on taking the neceſſary oaths, they become 
immediately privy-counfeliors during the life of the king that chuſes 
them, but ſubje& to removal at his direction. 5 7 50 

The duty of a privy-counſellor appears from the oath of office, which 
conſiſts of ſeven articles; 1. To adviſe the king according to the beſt of 
his cunning and diſcretion. 2. To adviſe for the king's honour and good 
of the —. without partiality through affection, love, need, doubt, of 
dread. 3. To keep the king's countel ſecret. 4. To avoid corruption. ; 
To help and ftrengthen the execution of what ſhall be there reſolved. 6, 
To withſtand all perſons who would attempt the contrary. And, laſtly, 
in general, 7. To obſerve, keep, and do all that a good and true counſel- 
lor ought to do to his ſovereign lord. 

As no government can be ſo complete as to be provided with laws that 
may anſwer every unforeſeen emergency, the E in ſuch caſes, 
can ſupply the deficiency. It has been even known, that, upon great and 
urgent occaſions, ſuch as that of a famine, or the dread of one, they can 
ſuperſede the operation of the law, if the parliament is not fitting ; but 
this is conſidered as illegal, and an act of parliament mult paſs tor the 

ardon and indemnification of thoſe concerned. | 

The office of ſecretary of ſtate is at preſent divided into a ſouthern and a 
northern department. The fouthern contains France, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, the Swiſs Cantons, Conſtantinople, and, in ſhort, all the ſtates in 
the ſouthern parts. The northern comprehends the different ſtates of 
Germany, Pruſſia, Poland, Ruſſia, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Flan- 
ders, and the Hanſeatic towns. 

With regard to the capital acts of government which were formerly en- 
truſted with the ſecretaries of ſtate, a committee of the privy-council,com- 
monly called a cabmet-council, are chic;'y intruſted. This cabinet gene- 
rally conſiſts of a ſelect number of miaiiters and noblemen, according to 
the king's opinion of their integrity and abilities, or attachment to the 
views of the courc; but though ns operations are powerful and extenſive, 
a cabinet-councilis not eſſential to the conſtitution of England. 

This obſervation naturally leads me to mention the perſon who is fo well 
known by the name of the fr/? minifter ; a term unknown to the Engliſh 
conſtitution though the office, in effect, is perhaps neceſſary. The con- 
ſtitution points out the lord high chancellor as miniſter, but the affairs of 


his on court give him ſufficient employment. When the office of the 28 
or 
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Jord of the treaſury is united with that of chancellor of the exchequer 
{offices which I am to explain hereafter) in the {ame perſon, he is conſi- 
dered as firſt miniſter, The truth 3s, his majeſty may make any of his ſer- 
vants his firſt miniſter. But though it is no office, yet there is a reſponſi- 
bility annexed to the name and common repute, that renders it a poſt of 
dificulty and danger. I ſhall now take a ſhort review of the nine great 
ofhcers of the crown, who, by their poſts, take place next to the princes of 
the royal family and the two primates. 7 
The firſt is the lord high ſteward of England. This is an office very 
ancient, and formerly was hereditary, or at leaſt for life: but now, and for 
centuries paſt, it is exerciſed only occaſionally; that is, at a coronation, or 
to ſit as judge on a peep or ere ſs, when tried for a capital crime. In 
coronations, it is held for that day only, by ſome high nobleman. In 
caſes of trials, it is exerciſed generally by the lord chancellor, or lord 
keeper, whoſe commiſlion as high ſteward ends with the trial, by break- 
ing his white rod, the badge of his office, Pre: 
ge lord high chancellor preſides in the court of chancery, to moderate 
the ſeverities of the law, in all caſes where the property of the ſubje& is 
concerned; and he is to determine according to the dictates of equityand 
reaſon. He is an officer of the ne weight and power of any now 
ſubſiſting in the kingdom, and is ſuperior in precedency to every temporal 
lord. He is a W counſellor by his office, and, according to ſome, pro- 
locutor of the houſe of lords by preſcription. To him belongs the ap- 
pointment of all juſtices of the peace; he is viſitor, in right of the king, 
of all hoſpitals and colleges of the king's foundation, and patron of all the 
king's livings under the value of 20l. per annum in the king's books. He 
is the general guard ian of all infants, idiots, and lunatics, and hath the ſu- 
perintendance of all charitable uſes in the kingdom, over and above the ex- 
tenſive juriſdiction which he exerciſes in his judicial capacity in the court 
of chancery. | | 
The poſt of lord high treaſurer has of late been veſted in a commiſſion, 
conſiſting of five perſons, who are called lords of the treaſury ; but the firſt 
commiſſioner is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the power of lord high treaſurer. He 


has the management and charge of all the revenues of the crown kept in 


the exchequer; as alſo the letting of the leaſes of all crown-lands, and the 
gift of all places belonging to the cuſtoms in the ſeveral ports of the 
kingdom. 5 

The lord preſident of the council was an officer formerly of great 
power, and hath precedence next after the lord chancelior, and lord trea- 
ſurer. His duty is to propoſe all the buſineſs tranſacted at the council- 
board, and to report to the king, when his majeſty is not preſent, all its 
debates and proceedings. It is a place of great dignity as well as difficulty, 
on account of the vaſt number of American and Weſt India cauſes, cap- 
tures, and the like affairs, that come before the board: all which may be 
abridged to the vaſt conveniency of the ſubject by an able preſident; 

The office of lord privy-ſeal conſiſts in his putting the king's ſeal to all 
charters, grants, and the like, which are igned by the king, in order to 
their paſſing the great ſea! ; and he is reſponſible if he ſhould apply the 
privy-ſeal to any thing aga inſt the law of the land. | | 

The oftice of lord great chamberlain of England is hereditary in the duke 
of Ancaſter's famiiy. He attends the king's perſon, on bis coronation, to 
drefs him: he has likewiſe charge of the houſe of lords during the ſitting 
of parliament; and of fitting up Weltminſter- hall for coronations, or 
trials of peers, 


The office of lord high conſtable has been diſuſed ſince the attainder 
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of Henry. VIII. It now remains to treat of the courts of law in Eng- 
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and execution of Stafford duke of Buckingham, in the year 1.521, but is 06. 


caſionally revived for a coronation. py | 
The duke of Norfolk is hereditary: carl marſhal of England. Bef, 
England became ſo commercial a country as it has been for à hundred oo 
— 5 this office required great abilities, learning, and knowledge of 0 
Engliſh hiſtory, for its diſcharge. In war time he was judge of army cauſes, 
and decided according to the principles of the civil law. the cauſe did 
not admit of ſuch a deciſion, it was left to a perſonal combat, which was at 
tended with a vaſt variety of ceremonies; the arrangement of which, eve ; 
to the ſmalleſt trifle, fell within the marſhal's province. To this day, he 1 
his deputy regulates all points of precedency according to the archive. 
kept in the herald's office, which is entirely within his juriſdiction. He 
directs all folemn proceſſious, caronations, proclamations, general mo 
ings, and the like. | Oy RI Q | 
The office of lord high admiral of England“ is now likewiſe held 
commiſhon, and is equal in its importance to any of the preceding, eſpe. 
cially ſince the growth of the Britiſh naval power. The Engliſh admir. 
ty is a board of direction as well as execution, and is in its proceedings in- 
dependent of the crown itſelf. All trials upon life and death, in maritime 
aftairs, are appointed and held under a commiſſion immediately iſſuing 
from that board: and the members muſt ſign even the death warrants for 
execution; but it may be eafily conceived, that, as they are removable at 
pleaſure, they do nothing that can claſh with the prerogatiye of the crown 
and conform themfelves to the directions they receive from his majeſty, 
The board of admiralty regulates the whole naval force of the realm, and 
names all their officers, or confirms them when named: fo that its juriſdic- 
tioa is very extenſive. They appoint vice-admirals under them; but an 
appeal from them lies to the high court ofadmiralty, which is of a civil na- 
ture : London is the place where it is held; and all its Proceſſes and pro- 
ceedings run in the lord high admiral's name, or thoſe of the com- 
mimioners, and not in that of the king. The judge of this court is 
commonly a doctor of the civil law, and its proceedings are according to 
the method of the civil lav; but all criminal matters, relating to piracies, 
and other capital offences committed at ſea, are tried and determined ac- 
cording to the laws of England, by witneſſes and a jury, ever ſince the reign 


land. 

CourTs or LAW.] The court of chancery, which is the court of equi- 
ty, is next in dignity to the high .cqurt of parliament, and is deſigned to re- 
eve the ſubject againlt frauds, breaches of truſt, and other oppreſſions, and 
to mitigate the rigour of the law. The lord high Ne <2 ſits as ſole 
judge, and, in his abſence, the matter of the rolls. The form of proceeding 
18 by bills, anſwers, and decrees; the witneſſes being examined in private; 
kowever, the decrees of this court are only binding to the perſons of thoſe 
concerned in them, for they do not affect their lands and goods; and conſe- 
quently, if a man retuſes to comply with the terms, they can do nothing 
more than ſend him to the priſon of the Fleet. This court is always open; 
and if a man de ſent to priſon, the lord chancellor, in any vacation, can, 
if he ſees reaſon for it, grant a habeas corpus. 8 

The clerk of the crown likewiſe belongs to this court, he, or his deputy, 
being obliged always to attend on the lord chancellor as often as he fits for 
the diſpatch of bultinets; through his- hands paſs all writs for ſummon- 


* The lad lord high aimiral was George prince of Denmark, and huſband to queen 
Ann. * l 
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ing the parliament or chooſing of members, commiſſions of the peace, 
&C. | 1 | 
Pepe King's Bench, ſo called either from the kings of England ſometimes 
fitting there in perſon, or becauſe all matters determinable by common law 
between the king and his ſubjects are here tried, except tuch affairs as” 
properly belong to the court of Exchequer. This court is, likewiſe, 4 
kind of check upon all the inferior courts, their judges, and juſtices of 
the peace. Here preſide four judges, the firſt of whom is ſtyled lord chief 
juſtice of England, to expreſs the great extent of his juriſdiction over the 
kingdom: for this court can grant prohibitions in any. cauſe depending 
either in ſpiritual or temporal courts; and the houſe of peers does often' 
direct the lord chief juſtice to iſſue out his warrant for apprehending per- 
ſons under ſuſpicion of high crimes. The other three judges are called 
juſtices, or judges of the King's Bench. | 

The court of Common Pleas takes cogniſance of all pleas. debatable; 
and civil actions depending between ſubject and ſubject; and in it, be- 
ſides all real actions, fines, and recoveries are tranſacted, and prohibitions 
are likewiſe iflued out of it, as well as from the King's Bench. The firſt 
judge of this court is ſtyled lord chief juſtice of the Common Pleas, or com- 
mon bench: befide whom there are likewiſe three other judges, or juſti- 
ces of this court. None but ſerjeants at law are allowed to plead here. 

The court of Exchequer was inſtituted for managing the revenues of the 
crown, and has a power of judging both according to law and according to 
equity. In the proceedings according to law, the lord chief baron of the 
Exchequer, and three other barons, preſide as judges. They are ſtyled ba- 
rons, becauſe formerly none but barons of the realm were allowed to be 
judges in this court, Beſide theſe, there is a fifth, called curſitor baron, who 
has not a judicial capacity, but is only employed in adminiſtering the oath' 
to ſheriifs and other officers, and alſo to ſeveral of the officers of the cuſtom 
houſe. But when this court proceeds according to equity, then the lord 
treaſurer and the chancellor of the Exchequer een, aſſi ſted by the other 
barons. All matters touching the king's treafury, revenue, cuſtoms, and 
hnes, are here tried and determined. Beſides the officers already mentioned, 
there belong to the Exchequer, the king's remembrancer, who takes and 
ſtates all accounts of the revenue, cuſtoms, exciſe, parliamentary aids and 
{ublidies, &c. except the accounts of the ſheriffs and their ofhcers ; the 
lord treaſurer's remembrancer, whoſe buſineſs it is to make our proceſſcs' 
againſt ſheriffs, receivers of the revenue, and other officers. 

For putting the laws effectually in execution, a high-ſheriff is annually: 
appointed for every county (except Weſtmoreland and Middleſex) by the 
king *; whoſe office is both miniſterial and judicial. He is to execute the 
King's mandate, and all writs directed to him out of the king's courts of juſ- 
tice; to impannel juries, to bring canſes and malefactors to trial; to ſee 
ſentence, both in civil and criminal affairs, executed; and at the aſſize to 
attend the judges, and guard them all the time they are inhĩis county. He is 
likewiſe to decide the cleions. of knights oi me ſhire; of coroners and 
verderers; to judge of the qualifications of voters, aud to return ſuch as 
he ſhall determine to be duly elected. It is alſo part of his office to col- 
lect all public fines, diſtreſſes, amerciaments, into the Exchequer, or where 


the king ſhall appoint, and to make ſuch payments out of them as his 
majeſty ſhall think proper. | 1575 | 
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* Sheriffs were formerly choſen by the inhabitants of the ſeveral counties. In ſomst 
counties the ſheriffo were formerly 2 and {till continue in the county of Weit's. | 
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morcland. The City of London hath alſo the inheritance of the ſhrievalty of Middle- 4| 
ſex velted in their body by charter, NF I 1 Fe. 
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As his office is judicial, he keeps 2 court, called the county court, which 
is held by the ſheriff, or his under ſheriffs, to hear and determine all civil 
cauſes in the county, under forty ſhillings : this, however, is no court of 
record; but the court, formerly called the ſheriff's tourn, was one; and the 
King's leet, trough all the county: for in this court inquiry was made into 
all criminal offences againſt the common law, where by the ſtatute lau 
there was no reſtraint. This court, however, has been ſong ſince aboliſh. 
ed. As the keeper of the king's peace, both by common law and ſpecial 
commiſſion, he is the firſt man in the county, and ſuperior in rank to any 
nobleman therein, during his office. He may command all the people of 
his county to attend him, which is called the poſe comitatus, or power of 
the county. | 

Under the ſheriff are various officers; as the under- ſheriff, clerks, ſtew- 
ards of courts, bailiffs (in London called ſerjeants), conſtables, goalers, 
beadles, &c. | 

The next officer to the ſheriff, is the iir of peace, ſeveral of whom are 
commiſſioned for each county: and to them is 1ntruſted the power of put. 
ting great part of the ſtatute law in execution, in relation to the highways, 
the poor, vagrants, treaſons, felonies, riots, the preſervation of the game, 
& c. &c. and they examine and commit to prifon all who break or diſturb 
the peace, and diſquiet the king's ſubjects. In order to punith the offend. 
ers, they meet every quarter at the county-town, when a jury of twelve 
men, called the grand inqueſt of the county, 1s ſummoned to appear, 
This jury, upon oath, is to inquire into the caſes of all delinquents, and to 
preſent them by bill, guilty of the indictment, or not guilty : the juſtices 
commit the former to gaol for their trial at the next aſſizes, and the latter 
are acquitted, This & called the quarter. ſeſſions for the county. The 
juſtice of peace ought to be a perſon of great good ſenſe, ſagacity, and in- 

egrity, and to be not without ſome knowledge of the law: for as much 
power is lodged in his hands, and as nothing is fo intoxicating, without 
theſe qualifications, he will be apt to make miſtakes, and to ſtep beyond 
his authority, for which he is indeed liable to be called to an account at 
the court of King's Bench. 

Each county contains two corenere, who are to inquire, by a jury of 
neighbours, how and by whom any perſon came by a violent death, and 
to enter it on record as a plea of the crown. Another branch of his 
ottce is to inquire concerning ſhipwreck, and certify whether wreck or 
not, and who is in poſſeſſion of the goods. In his miniſterial office, he is 
the ſheriff's ſubſtitute. . 

The civil government of cities is a kind of ſmall independent policy 
of itſelf; for every city hath, by charter from the king, a juriſdiction 
within itſelf, to judge in all matters civil and criminal: with this reſtraint 
only, that al! civil cauſes may be removed from their courts to the higher 
courts at Weſtminſter; and all offences that are capital are committed to 
the judge of the aſſize. The government of cities differs according to 
their ditterent charters, immunities, and conſtitutions. They are conſli- 
tuted with a mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes, who, together, make the 
corporation of the city, and hold a court of judicatore, where the mayor 


| prelides as judge. Some cities are counties, and chuſe their own ſheriffs; 


and all of them have a power of making bye-iaws tor their own govern- 

ment. Scme have thought the government of cities, by mayor, alder- 

men, and common- council, is an epitome of the Engliſh government, by 

king. lords, and commons. | 

Ide government of incorporated boroughs is much after the fame man- 

ner: in ſome there is a mayor, and in others two bailiffs; all which, dur- 
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ina their mayoralty or magiſtracy, are juſtices of the peace within their 
liberties, and conſequently eſquires. . ö 1509 

The cinque. ports are ſi ve havens, formerly eſteemed moſ? important ones, 
that lie on the eaſt part of England towards, France, as Dover, Sandwich, 
Romney, Haſtings, and Hythe, to which Winchelſea and Rye have been 
lince added, with fimilar franchiſes in many reſpects. Theſe ciuque· ports 
were endowed with particular privileges by our ancient kings, upon con- 


dition that they ſhould provide a certain number of ſhips, at their own | 


charge, to ſerve in the wars for forty days, as often as they were wanted. 

For the better government of villages, the lords of the ſoil or manor 
(who were 3 called barons) have generally a power to hold courts, 
called courts-leet and courts- baron, where their tenants are obliged to at- 
tend and receive juſtice, The buſineſs of courts-leet is chiefly to preſent 
and punith nuiſances; and at courts-baron the conveyances and aliena- 
tions of the copyhold tenants are enrolled, and they are admitted to their 
eſtates on a deſcent or purchale. 

A conftable is a very ancient and reſpectable officer of the peace, under 
the Engliſh conſtitution. Every hundred has a high-conſtable, and eve 
pariſl in that hundred a conſtable; and they are to attend the high conſta- 
ble upon proper occaſions. They are afliſted by another ancient officer, 
called the tythingman, who formerly ſuperintended the tenth part of an 
hundred, or ten free burghs, as they were called in the time of the Sax- 
ons, and each free burgh conſiſting of ten families. The buſineſs of con- 


{table is to keep the peace in all caſes of quarrels and riots. He can im- 


priſon offenders till they are brought before a juſtice of peace; and it is 
his duty to execute, within his diſtrict, every warrant that is directed to 
him from that magiſtrate, or a bench of juſtices. The neglect of the old 
davon Courts, both for the preſervation of the peace, and the more eaſy 
recovery of {mall debts, has been regretted by many eminent lawyers; 
2nd it has of late been found neceſlary to revive ſome of them, and to 
appoint others of a ſimilar nature, 

Beſides theſe, there are courts of conſcience ſettled in many parts of 
England, for the relief of the poor, in the recovery of payment of ſmall 
dcbts, not exceeding forty ſhillings. 

There neither is, nor ever was, any conſtitution provided with ſo 
many fences, as that of England is, for the ſecurity of perſonal liberty. 
Every man impriſoned has a right to bring a writ before a judge at Weſt- 
minſter-hall, called his Habeas Corpus. If that judge, aſter conſidering 
'he cauie of commitment, ſhall find that the offence is bailable, the party 
is immediately admitted to bail, till he is condemned or acquiued in a 
proper court of juſtice. 55 | 

Phe rights of individuals are ſo attentively confidered, that the ſubject 
may, without the leaſt danger, ſue his ſovereign, or thoſe who act in his 
ne, and under his authority; he may do this in open court, where the 
king may be caſt, and be obliged to pay damages to his ſubject. He cannot 
take away the liberty of the leaſt individual, unleſs he has, by ſome illegal 
act of which he is accuſed or ſuſpected upon oath, forfeited his, right or 
liberty; or except when the ſtate is in danger, and the repreſentatives of 
tne people think the public ſafety makes it neceſſary that he thould have the 
power of confining perſons on ſuch a ſuſpicion of guilt : ſuch as the caſe 


of a rebellion within the kingdom, when the legiſlature has thought c | 
eldom , 


to paſs a temporary ſuſpenſion of the Habzas Corpus act: but this 
has been done but with great difficulty and caution, and when the national 
ſalety has abſolutely required-it. The king has a right to pardon; but nei- 
tner he, nor the judges to whom he delegates his authority, can condemn a 
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man asa criminal, except he be firſt found guilty by twelve men, wh mug 
be his peers or his equals. That the judges may uot be influenced by the 
king or his miniſters, to miſrepreſent the caſe to the jury, they uu the; 
ſalaries for life, and not during the pleaſure of theit ſovereign. Neither 
can the king take away, nor endanyer the lite of any ſubject, without trial 
and the perſons being firſt chargeable with a capital crime, as treaſon, mur. 
der, felony, or ſome other act, injurious to ſociety ;' nor can any lubje& be 
deprived of his liberty, for the higheſt crime, till ſome proof of his guilt be 
green upon oath before a magiſtrate; and he has then a right to inſiſt upon 
is deing brought, the firſt opportunity, to a fair trial, or to be reſtored to 
lib on giving bail for his appearance. If a man is charged with a capi. 
tal offence, he muſt not undergo the ignominy of being tried for his life till 
the evidences of his guilt are laid before the grand jury of the town or coun. 
Ly in which the fact is alleged to be committed, and not without twelve 
of them agreeing to a bill of indictment againſt him. If they do thi, he is 
to ſtand a ſecond trial before twelve other men, whoſe opinion is defini: 
tive. By the 28 Edward III. it is enacted, that where. either party is an 
alien born, the jury ſhall be one half aliens, and the other denizens, if re. 
quired, for the more impartial trial; —a privilege indulged to ſtrangers 
in no other country in the world, but which is as ancient with us as the 
time of king Ethelred *. In ſome caſes, the man (who'is always ſuppoſed 
innocent till there be ſufficient proof of his guilt) is allowed a copy of his 
indictment, in order to help him to make his defence. He is alſo furniſhed 
with the pannel, or liſt of the jury, who are his true and proper judges, that 
he may learn their charaRers, and diſcover whether they want abilities, or 
whether they are prejudiced againſt him. He may in open court preremp- 
ih torily object to twenty of the number +, and to as many more as he can give 
1 reaſon for their not being admitted as his judges: till at laſt twelve unex- 
ceptionable men, the neighbours of the party accuſed, or living near the 
place where the ſuppoſed fact was committed, are approved of, who take 
the following oath, that they all well and trulv try, and true deliverance make; 
between lle Fins and the priſoners, am they ſhall have in charpe, according to the 
evidence. By challenging the jury, the priſoner prevents all poſſibility of 
bribery, or the influence of any ſuperior power; by their living near the 
lace where the fact was committed, they are ſuppoſed to be men who 
new the priſoner's courſe of life, and the credit of the evidence. Theſe 
only are the judges from whoſe ſentence the priſoner is to expect lite or 
death; and upon their integrity and underſtanding, the lives of all that are 
brought in danger ultimately depend ; and from their judgment there lies 
no appeal: they are therefore to be all of one mind, and after they have 
fully heard the evidence, are to be confined without meat, drink, or candle, 
till they are unanimous in acquitting or condemning the priſoner. Every 
juryman is therefore veſted with a ſolemn and awful truſt: if he without 
evidence ſubmits his opinion to that of any of the other jury, or yields in 
complaiſance to the opinion of the judge; if he neglects to examine with 
the utmoſt care; if he queſtions the veracity of the witneſſes, who may be 
of an infamous character; or after the moſt impartial hearing, has the leaſt 
doubt upou his mind, and yet joins in condemning the perſon accuſed; he 
will wound his own conſcience, and bring upon himſelf the complicated 
guilt of perjury and murder. The freedom of Engliſlimen confiſts in its 
being out of the power of the judge on the bench to injure them, for de- 
claring a man innocent whom he wiſhes to bring in guilty. Were not this 
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us caſe; juries would be uſeleſs; ſo far from being judges themſelves, they 
would only be the tools of another, whole province is not to guide, 
but to give a ſanction to their determination. Pyranny might triumph 
over the lives and liberties of the ſubject, and the judge on the bench be 
the miniſter of the prince's vengeance. g 

Trial by jury is ſo capital a privilege, and ſo great a ſecurity to the liber= 
tv of the ſubject, it is much to be regretted, that perſons of education 
and property are often too ready to evade terying the office. By this means 
uricgtfrequently conſiſt of ignorant and illiterate perſon 5, who neither have 
knowledge enough to underſtand their rights and the privileges of Engliſh- 
men, nor {pirit enough to maintain them. No man thould be above ſerving 
ſo important an office, when regularly called upon; and thoſe who, from 
indolence or pride, decline diſcharging this duty to their country, ſeem hard- 
eto deſerve that ſecurity and liberty whichthe inhabitants of this country 
Jertve from this invaluable inſtitution. Juries have, indeed, always been 
contidered as giving the moſt effectual check to tyranny : for in a nation 
Ulle this, where a king can do nothingagainſt law, they are a ſecurity that 
| ſhall never make the laws, by a bad adminiſtration, the inſtruments of 
cricity and oppreſſion. Were it not for juries, the advice given by father 
Pal, in his maxims of the republic at Venice, might take effect in its fulleſt 
de,“ When the offence is committed by a noble man againſt a ſub- 
es be,” let all ways be tried to juſtify him; and if that is not poſſible 
to be done, let him be chaſtiſed with greater noiſe than damage. If it be a 
{ect that has affronted a nobleman, let him be puniſhed with the utmoſt 
{-veritv, that the ſubjects may not get too great a cuſtom of laying their 
on the patrician order.” In ſhort, was it not for juries, a corrupt 
nobleman might, whenever he pleaſed, act the tyrant, while the judge 
would have that power which is now denied toour kings. But by our happy 
conſtitution, which breathes nothing but liberty and equity, all imagina- 
rv indulgence is allowed to the meaneſt; as well as the greateſt, When a 
priconer is brought to take his trial, he is freed from all bonds; and though 
the juclges are ſuppoſed to be counſel for the priſoner, yet, as he may be in- 
capable of vindicating bis own cauſe, other counſel are allowed him; he 
may try the validity and legality of the indictment; and may ſet it aſide, if 
1: be contrary to law, Nothing is wanted to clear up the cauſe of inno- 
cence, and to prevent the ſufferer from ſinking under the power of corrupt 
j11:!yes, and the oppreſſion of the great. The racks and tortures that are 
cruelly made uſe of in other parts of Europe, to make a man accuſe him- 
{elf are here unknown, and none puniſhed without conviction, but he who 
r-!1tes to plead in his own defence. * 

the ſtrial of malefactors in England is very different from that of other 
Mons, the following account thereof may be uſeful to foreigners and 
others, who have not ſeen thoſe proceedings. | ; | 

Ihe court being met, and the priſoner called to the bar, the clerk com- 
mands nimto hold up his hand, then charges him with the crime of which 
11> accuſed, and aſks him whether he is guilty or not guilty, If the pri- 
er anſwers guilty, his trial is at an end; but if he anſwers not guilty, the 
court proceeds on the trial, even though he may before have confeſſed the 
aa; tor the law of England takes no notice of ſuch confeſſion; and un- 
leſo the witneſſes, who are upon oath, prove him guilty of the crime, the 
Jury muſt acquit him; for they are directed to bring in their verdict ac- 
coraing ta the evidence given in court. If the priſoner refuſes to plead, 
that is, if he will not fay in court whether he is gui/ty or not guilty, he 
01190, Ul lately, by the law of England, be, preſſed to death, with a load 


tiron upon his breaſt. 
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When the witneſſes have given in their evidence, and the prifoner has 
himſelt or his counſel, croſs- examined them, the judge recites tb the ju 
the ſubſtance of the evidence given againſt the priſoner, and bids them di 
charge their conſcience ; when, if the matter he very clear, they common , 

ive their verdict without going out of the court; and the foreman for 
Fimfelf and the reſt, dechares the priſoner guiliy, or not exilty,as it may ha 

n to be. But it any doubt ariſes among the jury, and the matter requires 
debate, they all withdraw into a room with a copy of the indictment 
where they are locked up till they are unanimouſly agreed on the verdict: 
and if any one of the Jury ſhould die during this their confinement, the 
priſoner will be acquitted. —y 

When the jury have agreed on the verdict, they inform the court there. 
of by an officer who waits without, and the priſoner is again ſet tothe bar 
to hear his verdict. This is unalterable, except in ſome doubtful caſes 
when the verdict is brought in /pec:al, and is therefore to be determined by 
the twelve judges of England. ; 

If the priſoner be found guilty, he is then aſked what reaſon hecan give 
why ſentence of death ſhould not be paſſed upon him ? There is now pro- 
perly no benefit of clergy ; it is changed to tranſportation, or burning in 
the hand. Upon a capital conviction, the ſentence of death, after a ſum. 
mary account of the trial, is pronounced on the priſoner, in theſe words: 
The law is, That thou ſhalt return to the place from whence thou cameſt, and 
from thence be carried to the place of execution, where thou Halt be hanged by 
the neck till thy body be dead, and the lord have mercy on thy foul : whereupon 
the ſheriff is charged with the execution, 

All the priſoners found not guilty by the jury, are immediately acquitted 
and diſcharged, and in ſome caſes obtain a copy of their indictment from 
the court, to procede at law againſt their proſecutors, 

OF eUN18HMENTS. ] The law of England includes all capital crimes under 

high treaſon, petty treaſon, and felony. The firit conſiſts in plotting, conſpiring, 
or riſing up in arms againſt the ſovereign, or in counterfeiting the coin. 
The traitor is puniſhed by being drawn on a ſledgeto the place of execution, 
when, after being hanged upon a gallows for ſome minutes, the body 1s 
cut down alive, the heart taken out and expoſed to public view, and the 
entrails burnt ; the head is then cut off, and the body quartered, after 
which the head is uſually fixed on ſome conſpicuous place. All the crimi- 
nal's lands and goods are forfeited, his wife loſes her dowry, and his chil- 
dren both their eſtates and nobility, | 

But though coining of money is adjudged high treaſon, the criminal is 
only drawn upon a ſledge to the place of execution, and there hanged. 

Though the ſentence paſſed upon all traitors is the ſame, vet with reſpet 
to perſons of quality, the puniſhment is generally altered to beheading : 
a ſcaffold is erected for that purpoſe, on which the criminal placing his 
head upon a block, it is ſtrack off with an axe *. 

The puniſhment for miſpriſion of high treaſon, that is, for ny 
or 8 it, is impriſonment for life, the forfeiture of all the ol. 
tender's goods, and the profits ariſing from his lands. 

Petty ercaſam is when a child kills his father, a wife her huſband, a clergy- - 
man his biſhap, or a ſervant his maſter or miſtreſs. This crime is puniſhed 
by the offender's being vrawn- on a ſledge to the place of execution, and 
there hanged upon a gallows till dead. Women guilty both of this crime 
and of high treaſon, are ſentenced to be burnt alive; but inſtead ef ful. 


* This is not to be conſidered as a different puniſhment, but as a remiſſion of all the 
Parts of The ſentence mentione 4 belore, excepting the arucle of beheading. fer 
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fering the full rigour of the law, they are ſtrangled at the ſtake before the 
fire takes hold of them. bent e WS"; 

Flory includes murders, robberies, forging notes, bonds, deeds, &, 
Theſe are all puniſhed by hangings only * murdercts are to be executed 
{>0n after ſentence is paſſed, and t en delivered to the ſurgeons in order to 
be publicly diſſected. Perſons guilty of robbery, when there were ſome, 
«ll-viating circumſtances, uſed ſometimes to be tranſported for a term of 
vears to his majeſty's plantations z but ſince the American war, they are 
now generally condemned to hard labour in works of Prog utility, upon 
the river, &c. for a certain number of years, and lately ſome have been ſent 
to Africa, Nova Scotia, and Botany Bay. 

Other crimes puniſhed by the laws are, | N 

Man/laughter, which is the unlawſul killing of a perſon without preme- 
ditated malice, but witha preſent intent to Kill ; as when two who former- 
Iy meant no harm to each other, quarrel, and the one kills the other; in this 
caſe, the criminal is allowed the benefit of his clergy for the firſt time, 
and only burnt in the hand. | 

Chance-medley, is the accidental killing of a man without an evil intent, 
for which the offender is alſo to be burnt in the hand, unleſs the offender 
was doing an unlawful act; which laſt eircumſtance makes the puniſh- 
ment death, | 

$hop-lifting, and receiving goods knowing them to be ſtolen, are puniſhed 
with hard labour for a number of years, or burning in the hand. 

'erjury, or keeping diſorderly houſes, are puniſhed with the pillory and 
impriſonment. 
 Petty-larceny, or ſmall theft, under the value of twelve-pence, is puniſnied 
by whipping. | | 

Libelling, uſing falſe weights and meaſures, and foreſtalling the market, 
are commonly puniſhed with ſtanding on the pillory. 

For ſtriking, ſo as to draw blood, in a king's court, the criminal is pu. 
niſhed with loſing his right hand. | 

For ſtriking, in Weſtminſter-hall, while the courts of juſtice are ſitting, 
the puniſhment is impriſonment for life, and forfeiture of all the offen- 
der's eſtate, | a | 

Drunkards, vagabonds, and looſe, idle, diſorderly perſons, are puniſhed 
by being ſet in the ſtocks, or by paying a fine. %; 

Or 1y$BAND AND WIFE.] The firft private relation of perſons is that 
of marriage, which includes the reciprocal rights and duties of huſpand and 
wife; or, as moſt of our elder law books call them, baron and fene. The 
holineſs ofthe matrimonial ſtate is left entirely to the eccleſiaſtical law ; the 
puniſhment, therefore, or annulling of inceſtuous, or other unfertptural 
marriages, is the province of ſpiritual courts. _ | 

There are two kinds of divorce; the one total, the other partial. The 
total divorce muſt be for ſome of the canonical cauſes of impediment, and 
thote exiſting before the marriage : as conſanguinity, affinity, or corporeal 
N The iflue of ſuch marriage, as it 1s thus entirely diſſolved, are 
1aftards, | | a 

The other kind of divorce 1s, when the marriage is juſt and lawful, and 
therefore the law is tender of diſſolving it; but, for ſome ſuperveni- 
ent cauſe, it becomes improper, or impoſhble, for the parties to live to- 


_ gether; as in the caſe of intolerable ill temper, or adultery, in either of the 


By a late ad, murderers are to be executed within twenty-four hours aſter ſentence 
15 Pronounced but as Sunday is not reckoned a day, they are generally tried on a Satur- 
day, to that they obtain a reſpite till Monday: 
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parties. In this caſe the law allows alimony to the wife (except when for 
adultery, the parliament grants a total divorce, as has happened frequently 
of late years), which is that allowance which is made to a woman for her 
ſupport out of the huſband's eſtate, being ſettled at the diſcretion of the 
eccleſiaſtical judge, on the eonfideration of all the circumſtances of the 
caſe, and the rank and quality of the parties. 

In the civil law, the huſband and the wife are conſidered as two diſtin 
perſons; and may have feparate eſtates, contracts, debts, and injuries: 
and therefore in our eccleſiaſtical courts a women may ſue, and be ſued 
without her huſband. ; 

But though our law in general conſider man and wife as one perſon, vet 
there are ſome inſtances in which ſhe is ſeparately conſidered, as inferior to 
him, and acting by his compulſion. And therefore all deeds executed, and 
acts done, by her, during her coverture, are void; except it be a fine, or 
the like matter of record, in which cafe ſhe muſt be ſolely and ſecretly ex- 
amined, to learn if her act be voluntary. She cannot by will deviſe land to 
her huſband, unleſs under ſpecial circumſtances ; for at the time of making 
it, ſhe is ſuppoſed to be under his coercion.. And in ſome felonies, and 
n eee crimes committed by her, through conſtraint of her huſband, 
the law excuſes her; but this extends not to treaſon or murder. 

The huſband alſo (by the old, and likewiſe by the civil law) might give 

his wife moderate correction. For, as he is to anſwer for her miſbehaviour, 
the law thought it reaſonable to entruſt him with this power of reſtraining 
her, by domeſtic chaſtiſement, in the ſame moderation that a man is allowed 
to correct his ſervants or children; for whom the maſter or parents is alſo 
tiable in ſome caſes to anſwer. But in the politer reign of Charles II. thi: 
power of correction began to be doubted; and a wife may now have ſe- 
curity of the peace againſt her huſband ; or in return, a huſhand againſt his 
wife: yet the lower ranks of people, who were always fond of the old com- 
mon law, ſtill claim and exert their ancient privilege: and the courts of 
law will ſtill permit a huſband to rettrain a wife of her liberty, in caſe of 
any groſs miſbehaviour. | | 
Theſe are the chief legal effects of mariiage during the coverture; upon 
which we may obſcrve, that even the difabilities, which the wife lies under, 
are ſor the moſt part intended for her protection and benefit. So great a 
favourite is the female fex with the laws of England. 

Revenues or THE BRI.) The king's eccleſiaſtical revenues conſiſt 

18H GovErnMeEnT. (in, 1. The cuſtody of the temporalities of 
vacant biſhoprics; from which he receives little or no advantage. 2. Co- 
rodies and penſions, formerly arifing from allowances of meat, drink, and 
tlothing due to the king from an abbey or monaſtery, and which he gens. 
rally beſtowed pon favourite ſervants ; and his ſending one of his chap- 
lains to be maintained by the biſhop, or to have a penſion beſtowed upon 
bim till the biſhop promoted him to a benefice. Theſe corodies are due 0! 
common right, but now, I believe, diſuſed. 3. Extra-parochial tithes. 
4. The firſt-fruits and tenths of benefices. At preſent, ſuch has been the 
bounty of the crown to the church. that theſe four branches afford little 
or 10 revenue. | | 

The King's ordinary temporal revenue conſiſts in, 1. The demeſue 
lands of the crown, which at preſent are contracted within a narrow com- 
paſs. 2. The hereditary exciſe ; being part of the conſideration for the 
purchaſe of his feodal profits, and the prerogatives of purveyance and 
pre-emption. 3. An annual ſum iſſuing from the duty on wine licences ; 
being the refidue of the ſame confideration. 4. His foreſts. 5. His courts 
of juſtice, &c, 3 * i 

The extraordinary grants are uſually called by the ſ eee en of 
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Ads, ſubſidies, and ſupplies ; and are granted, as has been before, hinted, 
by the commons of Great Britain in parliament aſſembled ;, who, when 
they have voted a ſupply to his majeſty, and ſettled the quantum of that 
ſupply, uſually reſolve themſelves into what is called a committee of ways 
and means, to conſider of the ways and means of raiſing the ſupply ſo 
voted. And in this committee, every member (though it is looked upon 
as the peculiar province of the chancellor of the exchequer) may propoſe 
ſuch ſcheme of taxation as he thinks will be leaſt detrimental to the public. 
The reſolutions of this committee (when approved by a vote of the houſe) 
are in general eſteemed to be (as it were) final and concluſive. For, 
though the ſupply cannot be actually raiſed upon the ſubject till directed 
by an act of 1 whole parliament, yet no monied man will ſcruple to 
advance to the government any quantity of ready caſh, if the E 
terms be advantageous, on the credit of the bare vote of the houſe of 
commons, though no law be yet paſſed to eſtabliſh it. | | 
The annual taxes are, 1. The land tax or the ancient ſubſidy raiſed up- 
ona new afſeſſment. 2. The malt-tax, being an annual exciſe on malt, 
mum, cyder, and perry. i | 
The perpetual taxes are, 1. The cuſtoms, or tonnage and poundage of 
all merchandiſe exported or imported. 2. The exciſe duty, or inland 1m- 
poſition, on a great variety of commodities. 3. The ſalt duty. 4. The 
poſt-oftice*, or duty for the carriage of letters. 53. The ſtamp duty on 
paper, parchment, &c. 6. The duty on houſes and windows. 7. The 
duty on licences for hackney coachesand chairs. 8. The duty on offices 
and penſions ; with a variety of new taxes in the ſeſſions of 1784. | 
The clear neat produce of theſe ſeveral branches of the revenue, old and 
new taxes, after all charges of collecting and management paid, is eſti- 
mated to amount annually to about eleven millions ſterling ; with two mil- 
lions and a quarter raiſed at an average, by the land and malt- tax. How 
theſe immenſe ſums are appropriated, is next to be conſidered. And'this 
is, firit and principally, to the payment of the inter of the national 
deht. | 
[1 order to take a clear and comprehenſive view of the nature of this 
NATIONAL DEBT, it muſt firſt be premiſed, that after the Revolution, 
when our new connections with Europe introduced a new ſy ſtem of fo- 
re19n politics, the expences of the nation, not only in ſettling the new 
cfabliſhment, but in maintaining long wars, as principals on the. conti- 
nent, for the ſecurity of the Dutch barrier, reducing the French mo- 
narchv, ſattling the Spaniſh ſucceſſions, ſupporting the houſe of Auſtria, 
maintaining the liberties of the Germanic body, and other purpoſes, in- 
created to an unuſual degree; inſomuch that it was not thought adviſable 
to raiſe all the expences of any one year by taxes to be levied within that 
vear, leaſt the unaccuſtomed weight of them ſhould create murmursamong 
the people. It was therefore the bad policy of the times, to anticipate 
the tevenucsof their poſterity, by borrowing immenſe ſums for the current 
lervice of the ſtate, and to lay no more taxes upon the ſubject than would 
tuthce to pay the annual intereſt of the ſums. ſo borrowed: by this means 
converting the principal debt into a-new ſpecies of property, transferable 
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* From the year 1644 to 1744, the annual amount of this revenue gradually in- 
cr aſe] from 50: cl-to 198,2261. but it ſhould be obſerved, that the 8 amount of 
beth inland and foreign offices was that year 2345,4921. In 1764, the groſs amount of 
the revenue of the poſt- office for that year was 432,0481. which by the act paſſed in 
the ſeſlions of 1984, increaſing the duty according to the diſtance, and abridging the 
tauking, muſt be conſiderably augmented. 
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from one man to another, at zny time and in any quantity. 
which ſeems to have had its eine in the ſtate of Her z 5 N » 
which government the owed about 60,000. ſterling ; and being rable 
to pay it, formed the principal into an aggregate ſum, called, metapho. 
rically, a mount or bank ; the thares whereof were transferable like Our 
ſtocks. This laid the foundation of what is called the xATIONA1 DEBT - 
for a few long annuities, created in the reign of Charles II. will hardlv 
deſervethat name. And the example then ſet, has been ſo cloſely followeg 
during' the long wars in the reign of queen Anne, and ſince that the ca. 
pital of the funded debt, at Midſummer 1275 was 129,860,018]. and th- 
annual charge of it amounted to 4,219,2541. ys. The ruinous American 
war, commencing at this time, and the execrable policy continuing of 
alienating the ſinking fund, with the extravagancies in every department 
of government, and the manner of borrowing the money for ſupplies 
have confiderably increaſed it *. | ui Pb 
The following was the ſtate of the national debt in the year 1783, ex. 
tracted from the eleventh report of the commiſſioners of the public ac. 
counts: ; 


8 & . 
211,363,254 15 44 Funded debt F of 1 
Intereſt thereeoen 2 7,951,390 1 0 
18,8 56,541 11 47 Unfunded, iſt of October, 1783. 
| Fifteen millions of this bears 
intereſt now, 


Intereſt thereon - - 612,742 © 6 
239,219,700 6 94 LY 
Is Charges at the Bank for manag- 
ö ing the buſineſs - — 134,291 13 
4 Fees-at the auditor's office of im- 
18 preſt : a = 19,874 2 
15 dome other fees of office 606 12 


K 8,719,534 9 
| Since this report, the funded debt hath increaſed to 232,280,349 0 0 
| The unfunded debt, meaning all expences, deficiencies, 
. arrears, and outſtanding debts, for paying the 95 


| > cipal or intereſt of which no proviſion was made by | 

* parliament, may be moderately reckoned - 33,000,009 
of The amount of exchequer bills » - * 49,418,504 
„ 279,008,913 


Thus the whole annual charge brought upon the na- 


A 


15 tion by its debts funded and unfunded, appear to 

+ | be about - - - 9, 500,000 

j f Peace eſtabliſhment reckoned at the average annual 

J expence tor eleven years preceding the war 3.950, 00 © 
oF Income of the civilliſt - - - 900,000 © 
1 14 © 
| 


Whole expenditure =» A 14,350, 000 


* * + ey 
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The ſupplies demanded for the year 1784 amounted fo 34,181,249) 


* Tn the courſe of the late war, from 1976 to 1992, 46;c50;e00l. was added to the 
3 per cents. and 29,750,0c0l. to the 4 per cents. making together a capital of 
7 2,499,000]. for which the money advanced was only 48 millions, : 
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bat an eminent political writer, lord Stair, reckons the future annual 

ace expenditure at ſi xteen millions and a half, including half a million 
for a ſurplus to anſwer emergencies. Another reſpeRtable writer on the 
ſubject eſtimates it at 13,61 5,609]. including 954,000!. per annum tor the 
intereſt and charge of what remained of the unfunded debt after the laſt 
loan, and he eſtimates the peace revenue at near ſixteen millions. Time 
will unfold the future progreſs of our national debt, and the calamities to- 
wards which it is carrying us, if the moſt effectual meaſures are not adopted 
and zealouſly purſued for a thorough reformation. | 

It is indiſputably certain, that the preſent magnitude of our national 
incumbrances very far exceed all calculations of commercial benefit, and 
is productive of the greateſt inconveniences. For, firſt, the enormous 
taxes that are raiſed upon the neceſſaries of life, for the payment of the 
intereſt of this debt, are a hurt both to trade and manufattures ; by raiſ. 
ing the price as well of the artificer's ſubſiſtence, as of the raw material 
and of courſe, in a much greater proportion, the price of the commodity 
- itſelf. Secondly, if part of this debt be owing to foreigners, either they 
draw out of the kingdom annually a conſiderable quantity of ſpecie for 
the intereſt ; or eMe it is made an argument to grant them unreaſonable pri- 
vileges, in order to inducethem to refide here. "Thirdly, if the whole be 
owing to ſubjects only, it is then charging the active and induſtrious ſub- 
jet, who pays his ſhare of the taxes, to mantain the indolent and idle 
creditor who receives them. Laitly, and principally, it weakens the in- 
ternal ſtrength of a ſtate, by anticipating thoſe reſources which ſhould be 
reſerved to defend it in caſe of neceſſity. The intereſt we now pay for 
our debts would be nearly ſufficient to maintain any war, that any national. 
motives could require, And if our anceſtors in king Wilham's time had 
annually paid, ſo long as their exigencies laſted, even a leſs ſum than we 
now annually raiſe upon their account, they would, in time of war, have 
borne no greater burdens than they have bequeathed to and ſettled upon 
their poſterity in the time of peace, and might have been eaſed the in- 
itant the exigence was over. | 7 

The produce of the ſeveral taxes before mentioned were originally ſe. 
parate and diſtin funds; being ſecurities for the ſums advanced on each 
teveral tax, and for them only, But at laſt it became neceffary, in order 


to avoid confuſion, as they multiplied yearly, to reduce the number of 


theſe ſeparate funds, by uniting and blending them together, ſuperadding 
te faith of parliament for the general ſecurity of the whole. So that 
there are now only three capital Funds of any account: the aggregate full, 
the whole produce of which hath been for ſome years about 2, Goo, oool. 
ter annum; the general fund, ſo called from ſuch union and addition, 
nich for ſome years have amounted to rather more than a million per an- 
num ; and the South Sea fund, being the produce of the taxes appropriated 
to pay the intereſt of ſuch part of the national debt as was advanced by 
tat company and its annuitants, the produce of which lately hath been 
avout half a million per annum. Whereby the ſeparate funds, which were 
thus united, are become mutual ſecurities for each other; and the whole 
produce of them, thus aggregated, liable to pay ſuch intereſt ar annuities 
as were formerly charged upon each diſtin& fund; the faith of the legiſla- 
ture being moreover engaged to ſupply any caſual deficiencies, 

The cuſtoms, exciſes, and other taxes, which are to ſupport theſe funds, 
depending on contingencies, upon exports, imports, and conſumptions, 
uit neceſſarily be of a very uncertain amount: but they have always 
been conſiderably more than e to anſwer the charge upon them. 
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The ſurpluſſes therefore of the three great national funds, the aggregate 
general, and South Sea funds, over and above the intereſt and annuities 
charged upon them, are directed by ſtatute 3 Geo. I. c. 7. to be carried to 

gether, and to attend the diſpoſition of parliament; and are uſually 
denominated ti e /inting fund, becauſe originally deſtined to be held ſacred. 
and to be applied inviolably to the redemption of the national debt. T0 
this have been ſince added many other entire duties, granted in ſubſequen: 
years; and the annual intereſt of the ſums borrowed on their reſpective 
credits, is charged on, and payable out of the produce of the finkin 

fund. However, the neat ſurpluſſes and ſavings, after all deductions 
paid. amount annually to a very conſiderable ſum. For, as the inte:ef 
on the nati-na! debt has been at ſeveral times reduced (by the conſent 
of the proprietors, who had their option either to lower their intereſt, or 
be paid their principal), the lavings from the appropriated revenues muſt 
needs be extremely iarge. This tinking fund is the laſt reſort of the 
uy; nation: its only domeſtie reſource, on w ich muſt chiefly depend all the 


R hopes we an entertain of ever diſcharging or moderating our incum- 
| | F brance:. And therefore the prudent application of the large ſums, now 
1 ariſing irom this fund, is a point of the utmoſt importance, and well 
"3 worthy the ſerious attention of parliament. 
wi oh Between the years 1727 and 1732, ſeveral encroachments were made 
{4:8 upon the ſinking fund: and in the year 1733, half a million was taken 
[YE from it by ſir Robert Walpole, under pretence of eaſing the landed in- 
— 


tereſt. The practice of alienating the ſinking fund being thus begun, 
hath continued of courſe; and in 1736, it was anticipated and mortgaged; 
and every fubſryuent adminiſtration hath broken in upon it, thus convert- 
ing this excellent expedient for ſaving the kingdom, into a ſupply for ex- 
travagance, and a ſuphort of corruption and deſpotiſm. 
In.ſome years, the inking fund hath produced from two to three mil. 
1 lions per axzu2;, and if only 1,27 2,0c01.-ot it had been inviolably applied 
1 to the redemption of the public debts, from the year 1733, inſtead of only 
eicht miitons and a half paid off by it, as is the caſe at preſent, one 
hundred and fixty miilions would have been paid, and the nation have 


_ * 
* 
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1 been extricated and ſaved. Different ichemes have beeen formed forpaying 
a * 1. * : 5 a ve : L . * 3 r 2 7s 7 — 
the public debts. but no method can be ſo expeditious and effectual as 
an unaljenable ünking fund, as this money is improved at compound interef, 
3 2 3 Phy 1 WE 
and theretore in the moſt perfect manner, but money procured by a loan, 
: on . Yo * * * 4 > % * » * K pes. "ee y * 
x bears only ſimple intereſt. A nation therefore, whenever it applies the 
„ © = - 0 x 1 6 ; 2 5 1 . 5 : 7 
: int ome oſ ſuch a fund to current expences rather than the redemption o: 
7 its debts, chooſes to loſe the benent of compound intereſt in order to avoid 
* — o - % ** * 9 = * 5 y 4 
TI paving ümple intereſt, and the lots in this cafe is equal to the diſterence 
| ; . - — 3 . 70 —_ 7 . * 
Hh between the increaſe of money at compound and {imple interet®. 
a N 0 3 
U Bztore 
N | 
* * Pr. Price's calculation plainly ſhows what this difference is: © One penny put out 
+ = : - . * 1 Y no Saws 
[} 1 at our Sav.our's birth to 5 per ccat compauna intereſt, would. in the year 1781, kave 
4 75 increaſed to greater jun then world he contained in ace, coc co af cariths all iolid 
J 1 geld; but it put out ta Fmple interest, it at the ſame time would have amoanted to no 
1 1 more then ven Hing and fx - pcuce. Ail governments that alienate tends deſtincd 
ö | for tember! ments choole to impove Money in the {2/7 rather than the ff of theie 
37 _- „e adds 64 ion ho: r ii pay off in this 
J T.:ys. He adds, „ A million horte sed annually for twenty years, will pay of 5 
? od a+ . * + 1 1 a ” * yg 
} 1 tine, 55 nlilliens 3 per cent. flock, ;f diſcharged at Gol, in money for every 1ool. Rock ; 
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Before any part of the aggregate fund (the ſurpluſſes whereof are one 
of the chief ingredients that form the ſinking fund) can be applied to 
ai miniſh the principal of the public debt, it ſtands mortgaged by parliament 
«0 raiſe an annual ſum for the maintainance of the king's houſhold and the 
civil liſt, For this purpoſe, in the late reigns, the produce of certain 
branches of the exciſe and cuſtoms, the poſt-office, the duty on wine- 
licences, the revenues of the remaining crown lands, the profit ariſing 
tom courts of juſtice (which articles include all the hereditary revenue 
of the crown), and alſo a clear annuity of 120,000. in money, were ſet- 
nech on the king for life, for the ſupport of his majeſty's houſhold, and the 
honour and dignity of the crown. And as the amount of theſe ſeveral 
Manches were uncertain, (though in the laſt reign they were computed to 
hve ſometimes raiſed almoſt a million), if they did not riſe annually. to 
$50.0001. the parliament engaged to make up the dehciency. But his 
preſent majeſty having, ſoon after his acceſſion, ſpontaneouſly ſignified his 
conſent, that his own hereditary revenues might be ſo diſpoſed of, as might” 
oſt conduce to the utility and ſatisfaction of the public; and having ac- 
coed the limited ſum of Soo, oool, per annum, for the ſupport of his 
civil liſt (and that alſo charged with three life annuities to the princeſs 
of Wales, the duke of Cumberland, and princeſs Amelia, to the amount 
of vol.), the ſaid hereditary, and other revenues, are now carried 
into, and made, part of the aggregate fund; and the aggregate fund is 
charged with the payment of the whole annuity to the crown, beſides an- 
nual payments to the dukes of Glouceſter and Cumberland, and the re- 
preſentatives of Arthur Onſlow, efq. and the earl of Chatham, Here- 
by the revenues themſelves, being put under the ſame care and manage- 
ment as the other branches of the public patrimony, will produce more, 
11d be better collected, than heretofore. - The civil liſt, thus liquidated, 
tovether with the millions intereſt of the national debt, and the ſums pro- 
(1ced from the ſinking fund, beſides the uncertain ſums ariſing from the 
nal taxes on land and malt, and others lately impoſed, make the clear 

duc of the taxes, excluſive of the charges of collecting, which are 
lech yearly on the people of this country, amount to upward of four- 
en millions ſterling. The amount of the capitals of the reſpective 
jublic funds, may be ſeen in the following page. 


a mijlon every year for twenty years, would diſcharge. the ſame ſums in the ſame, 
rods. 


! 


* 


In ſhort, ſo neccſlary is it at preſent to expedite, by every poſſible means, the re- 
emption of our debts. that, let the ſurplus which can be obtained for a ſinking fund 
be what it will, an addition to it by annual loans, will be proper, in order to give it 
oreater efhiciency and a better chance for ſaving the kingdom. The increaſe of taxes 
which ſuch a meaſure mutt occaſion, would be fo inconſiderable and ſo gradual, as to 
by learcely perceptible z and, at the ſame time, it would manifeſt ſuch a determined re- 
alution in our rulers to reduce our debts, as mi 


ſolution ght have the happieſt influence on public 
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The expences defrayed by the civil liſt, are thoſe that in any ſhape 

relate to civil government; as the expences of the houſhold, all ſalaries 

to officers of ſtate, to the judges, and every one of the king's ſervants; 

the appointments to foreign ambaſſadors, the maintenance of the queen " 

and royal family, the king's private expences, or privy purſe, and other . 
0 


very numerous outgoings; as ſecret ſervice money, penſions, and other 
bounties. Theſe ſometimes have ſo far exceeded the revenues appointed ; 
for that purpoſe, that application has been madeto parliament to diſcharge 


the debts contracted on the civil liſt ; as particularly in 1724, when one 
million was granted for that purpoſe by the ſtatute 11 Geo. I. c. 17. 
Large ſums have alſo been repeatedly granted for the payment of the 
king's debts in the preſent reign ; and the conſiderable augmentation of 
100,000. has likewiſe been made to his annual income. When the bill 
for ſuppreſſing certain offices, as the board of trade, & c. was debated, by 
which ſavings were to be made to the amount of 72,3081. per annum, it 
appeared that the arrears then due on the civil liſt at that time, June 1782, 
amounted to 95,8771. 185, 4d. notwithitanding ſo liberal an allowance had 
been recently made, and the king's debts had been repeatedly liquidated 
by parliamentary grants; and for the payment of this other debt, provi- 
fion was made by the bill. | 

The civil liſt is indeed properly the whole of the king's revenue in his 
own diſtinct capacity; the reſt being rather the revenue of the public, or 
its creditors, though collected and diſtributed again in the name, and by 
the officers of the crown; it is now ſtanding in the ſame place as the 
hereditary income did formerly; and as that has gradually diminiſhed, 
the parliamentary appgintments have increaſed. | 

MILITARY AND MARINE STRENGTH The military flate includes 

or GREAT BRITAIN. the whole of the ſoldiery; or 
ſuch perſons as are peculiarly appointed among the reſt of the people, for 
the ſafeguard and defence of the realm. 

In a land of liberty it is extremely dangerous to make a diſtin order 
of the profeſſion of arms, In ſuch, no man ſhould take up arms, but with a 
view to defend his country and its laws : he puts not off the citizen when 
he enters the camp; but it is becauſe he is a citizen and would wiſh to 
continue ſo, that he makes himfel{ for a white a foldier. The laws and 
conſtitution of theſe kingdoms know no ſuch ſtate as that of a perpetual 
ſtanding ſoldier, bred up to no other profeſſion than that of war; and it 
was not till the reign of Henry VII. that the kings of England had ſo 
much as a guard about their perſons. 

It ſeems univerſally agreed by all hiſtorians, that king Alfred firſt ſet- 
tled a national militia in this kingdom, and by his prudent diſcipline made 
all the ſubjects of his dominions ſoldiers, 

In the mean time we are not to imagine that the kingdom was left whol/ 
without defence, in caſe of domeſſie inſurrections, or the proſpect of 
foreign invaſions, Beſides thoſe, who, by their military tenures, were 
bound to perform forty days ſervice in the field, the t.tute of Wincheſter 
obliged every man, according to his eſtate and degree, to provide a deter- 
minate quantity of ſuch arms as were then in ule, in order to keep the 
peace; and conſtables were appointed in all hundreds, to tee that ſuch 
arms were provided. Theſe weapons were changed by the ſtatute 4 and 
5 Ph. and M. c, 2. into others of more modern fervice: but both this 
and the former proviſions were repealed in the reign of James I. While 
theſe continued in force, it was uſual trom, time to time, for our princes 
to iſfue commiſſions of array, and ſend into tvery county officers in whom 
they could confide, to muſter and array (or ſet in military order) the in- 
habitants of every diſtrict; and the farm of the cominitiion of array was 
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ſettled in parliament in the 5 Henry IV. But at the ſame time it was pto. 
vided, that no man ſhould be compelled to go out of the kingdom at any 
rate; nor out of his ſhire, but in caſes of urgent neceſſity; nor ſhould 
23 ſoldiers unleſs by conſent of parliament. About the reign of king 
enry VIII. Iord- lieutenants began to be introduced, as ſtanding repre. 
ſentatives of the crown, to keep the counties in military order; for we find 
them mentioned as known officers in the ſtatute 4 and 5 Ph, and M. c. z. 
though they bad not been then long in uſe; for Camden ſpeaks of them 
in the time of queen Elizabeth as extraordinary magiſtrates, conſtituted 
only in times of difficulty and danger. 
Soon after the reſtoration of king Charles II. when the military tenures 
were aboliſhed, it was thought proper to aſcertain the power of the militia, 
to recogniſe the ſole right of the crown, to govern and command them, 
and to put the whole into a more regular method of military ſnbordination; 
and the order in which the militia now ſtands by law, is principally built 
upon the ſtatutes which were then enacted. It is true, the two laſt of 
them are apparently repealed; but many of their proviſions are re-enact- 
ed, with the addition of fome new regulations, by the preſent militia 
laws ; the general ſcheme of which is, to diſcipline a certain number of 
the inhabitants of every county, choſen by lot for three years, and offi. 
cered by the lord lieutenant, the deputy lieutenants, and other principal 
land-holders, under a commithoy from the crown. "They are not compel- 
lable to march out of their counties, unleſs in cafe of an invaſion, or actual 
rebellion, nor in any caſe to be ſent out of the kingdom. They are to be 
exerciſed at ſtated times, and their diſcipline in general is liberal and eaſy ; 
but when drawn out in actual ſervice, they are ſubject to the rigours of 
martial law, as neceflary to keep them in order. This is the conſtitutional 
ſecurity which our laws have provided for the public peace, and for pro- 
tecting the realm againit foreign or domeſtic violence, and which the ſta- 
tutes declare is effentially neceſſary to the ſafety and proſperity of the 
kingdom ; the militia, however, are not called forth and embodied but by 
an act of the legiſlature, and at preſent are laid aſide. 
But as the faſhion of keeping ſtanding armies has univerſally prevailed 
over all Europe of late years (though ſome of its potentates, being unable 
themſelves to maintain them, are obliged to have recourſe toricher powers, 
and receive ſubſidiary penſions for that purpoſe), it has alſo for many years 
paſt been annually judged neceſſary by our legiſlature, for the ſafety of the 
kingdom, the defence of the poſſeſſions of the crown of Great Britain, and 
the preſervation of the balance of power in Europe, to maintain, even in 
time of peace, a ſtanding body of troops, under the command of the 
crown; who are, however, i facto, diſbanded at the expiration of every 
year, unleſs continued by partiament. The land forces of theſe kingdoms, 
in time of peace, amount to about 40,000 men, including troops and gar- 
riſons in Ireland, Gibraltar, the Eaſt-Indies, and America; but in time of 
war, there have formerly been in Britiſh pay, natives and foreigners, 
above 150,000 ; and there have been in the pay of Great Britain, ſince 
the commencement of the American war, .135,000 men, beſides 42,000 
militia. To keep this body of troops in order, an annual act of parlia- 
ment paſſes, ( to puniſh mutiny and defertion, and tor the better payment 
of the army and their quarters.” This regulates the manner in which they 


are to be diſperſed among the ſeveral inn-keepers and victuallers through- 


out the kingdom; and eſtabliſnes a law martial for their government. 
The Makirink ſtate is nearly related to the former, though much 
more agreeable to the principles of our free conſtitution. . The royal navy 
of England hath ever been its greateſt defence and ornament; it is its 
ancient and natural ſtrength; the floating bulwark of the land ; an Ry 
| om 
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&om which, however ſtrong and powerful, no danger can ever be appre- 
hended to liherty ; and accordingly it has been aſſiduouſly cultivated, even 
from the earlieſt ages. To ſo much perfection was our naval reputation 
arrived in the twelfth century, that the code of maritime laws, which 
are called the laws of Oleron, and are received by all nations in Europe 
as the ground and ſubſtruction of all the marine conſtitutions, was con- 
feſſedly compiled by our king Richard I, at the iſle of Oleron, on the 
coaſt of France, then part of the poſſeſſions of the crown of England. 
And yet, ſo vaſtly inferior were our anceſtors in this point to the preſent 
age, that even in the maritime reign of queen Elizabeth, fir Edward 
Coke thinks it matter of boaſt that the royal navy of England then con- 
ſiſted of 33 ſhips. The preſent condition of our marine is in a great 
meaſure owing to the ſalutary proviſions of the ſtatute, called the navi- 
men was not only encouraged, but rendered unavoidably neceſſary. The 
moſt beneficial ſtatute for the trade and commerce of theſe kingdoms, 
is that navigation act; the rudiments of which were firſt framed in 1650, 
partly with a narrow view; being intended to mortity the ſugar iſlands, 
which were diſaffected to the parliament, and ſtill held out for Charles II. 
by ſtopping the gainful trade which they then carried on with the Dutch; 
and at the ſame time to clip the wings of thoſe our opulent and aſpiring 
neighbours. This prohibited all ſhips of foreign nations from trading 
with any Engliſh plantations without licence from the council of ſtate. 
In 1651, the prohibition was extended alfo to the mother country ; and 
no goods were ſuffered to be imported into England, or any of its de- 
pendencies, in any other than Englifh bottoms, or in the ſhips of that 
European nation, of which the merchandiſe imported was the genuine 
growth or manufacture. At the reſtoration, the former proviſions were 
continued by ſtatute 12 Car. II. c. 18. with this very material improve- 
ment, that the maſters and three-fourths of the mariners, ſhall alſo be 
Exgliſh ſubjects. 

The complement of ſeamen, in time of peace, uſually hath amounted 
to 12 or 15,000. In time of war, they have formerly amounted to no 
lets than $0,000 men; and after the commencement of the American 
war, they amonnted to above 100,000 men, including marines. The 
vote of parliament for the ſervice of the year 1784, is for 26,000 ſeamen, 
including 4495 marines. | | 

This navy is commonly divided into three ſquadrons, namely, the red, 
white, and blue, which are fo termed from the differences of their colours. 
Each ſquadron has its admiral:- but the admiral of the red ſquadron has 
the principal command of the whole, and is ſtyled vice-admiral of Great 
Britain. Subject to each admiral is alſo a vice and rear-admiral. But the 
ſupreme command of our naval force is, next ta the king, in the lords 
commiſſioners of the admiralty, Notwithſtanding our favourable ſituation 
tor a maritime power, it was not until the vaſt armament ſent to ſubdue 
us by Spain, in 1588, that the nation, by a vigorous effort, became fully 
tenſble of its true intereſt and natural ſtrength, which it has ſince ſo 
happily cultivated. | 


We may venture to affirm, that the Britiſh navy, during the war of 


1756, was able to cope with all the other fleets of Europe. Tn the courſe 
95 a few years it entirely vanquiſhed the whole naval power of France, 
diſabled Spain, and kept the Dutch and other powers in awe. For the 


protection of the Britiſh empire, and the annoyance of our enemies, it was 


then divided into ſeveral powerful ſquadrons, ſo judiciouſly ſtationed, as 
at once to appear in every quarter of the globe; and while ſome fleets 


were humbling the pride of Spain in Aſia and America, others were em- 


ployed in fruſtrating the deſigns of France, and eſcorting home the riches 
of the eaſtern and weſtern worlds. I ſhall 


cation act; whereby the conſtant increaſe of Engliſh ſhipping and ſea- 
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J ſhall cloſe this account of the military and maritime ſtrength of Eng: 
land, or rather of Great Britain, by obſerving, that though ſen officers 
and failors are ſubject to a perpetual act of parliament, which anſwers the 
annual military act, that is paſſed for the government of the army, yet 
neither of thoſe bodics are exempted from legal juriſdiction in civil or 
criminal caſes, but in a few inſtances, of no great moment. The ſol- 
diers, particularly, may be called upon by a civil magiſtrate, to enable 
him to preferve the peace againſt all attempts to break it. The military 
officer who commands the ſoldiers on thoſe occaſions, is to take his 
directions from the magiſtrate; and both he and they, if their pro. 
ceedings are regular, are indemnified againſt all conſequences, be they 
ever ſo fatal. Thoſe civil magiſtrates, who underſtand the principles of 
the conſtitution, are however extremely cautious in calling for the mi— 
litary on theſe occations, or upon atv commotion whatever; and, in- 
deed, with good reaſon ; for the trequent employment of the military 
power in a free government 1s excecdingly dangerous, and cannot be 
guarded againſt with too much caution. 

Corins.] In Great Britain money is computed by pounds, ſhillings, 
and pence; twelve pence making a ſhilling, and twenty ſhillings one 
pound; which pound is only an imaginary coin. The gold pieces conſiſt 
only of guineas, and half guineas; the filver, of crowns, half crowns, 
ſhillings, f1x-pences, groats, and even down to a filver penny; and the 
copper money only of halfpence and farthings. In a country like Eng- 
land, where the intrinſic value of filver is nearly equal, and in fome 
coins, crown pieces particularly, ſuperior to the nominal, the coinage of 
filver money 1s a matter of great conſequence ; and yet the preſent ſtate 
of the national currency ſeems to demand a new coinage of ſhillings and 
fix-pences; the intrinſic value of the latter being many of, them worn 
down to half their nominal value. This can only be done by an act of 
parliament, and by the public loſing the difference between the bullion of 
the new and the old money. Beſides the coins already mentioned, five 
and two guinea pieces are coined at the tower of London, but theſe are 
not generally current; nor is any filver coin that is lower than fix pence. 
The coins of the famous Simon, in the time of Cromwell, and in the 
beginning of Charles I1.'s reign, are remarkable for their beauty. 

ROYAL TITLES, cy The title of the king of England, is, By 

AND ORDERS. the Grace of (God, of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith. The deſignation of the 
kings of England was formerly his or her Grace, or Highneſs, till 
Henry VIII. to put himſelf on a footing with the emperor Charles V. 
aſſumed that of majeſty; but the old deiignation was not abolithed till 
towards the end of queen Elizabeth's reign. 

Since the acceſſion of the preſent royal family of Great Britain, anno 
1714, the royal achievement is marſhalled as follows: quarterly, in the 
firſt grand quarter, Mars, three lions, paſſant guardant, in pale Sol, the im- 
. enſigns of England, impaled, with the royal arms of Scotland, 
which are, Sol, a lion rampant within a double treſſure flowered, and counter, 


Hocbered with fleurs-de-lis, Mars. The ſecond quarter in the royal arms 


of France, viz. Jupiter, tha ee fleurs-de-lis, Sol. The third, the 'enſigns of 
Ireland, which is, Jupiter, an harp, Sol, fringed Luna. And the fourth 
grand quarter is his preſent majefty's own coat, viz. Mars, two {tons paſ< 


fart guardant, Sol, for Brunſwick, impaled with Lunenburg, which is, 


Sol, ſemee of hearts, preper, a lion rampant, Jupiter; having ancient Saxony, 
viz. Mars, an horſe currant, Luna, ente (or grafted) in baſe: and in a ſhield 


Jurtout, Mars, the diadem, or crown of Clarlemagne ; the whole, within a 


Ster, as ſovereign of that moſt noble order of knighthood. = 
| # 
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The motto of Dien et mon Droit, that is, Gol and my Right, is as old as 
the reign of Richard I. who aſſumed it o ſhew his independency upon 
all earthly powers. It was aftterwardsrevived by Edward III. when he "| 
laid claim to.the crown of France. Almoſt every king of England had a | : 
WT 
? 


particular badge or cogniſance: fometimes a white hart, ſometimes a BY 
fetlock with a falcon, by which it is faid Edward IV. alluded to the infi- WHY 
delity of one of his miſtreſſes; and ſometimes a portcullis, which was that. 1 
of the houſe of Lancaſter, many of the princes of which were born in 


the caſtle of Beaufort. "The white roſe was the bearing of the houſe of 1 
York; and that of Lancaſter, by way of contradiſtinction, adopted the red. HY 
The thiſtle, which is now part of the royal armorial bearings, belonged il 1 
to Scotland, and was very ſignificant when joined to its motto, Nemo me + | 
16 


impune laceſſet, None ſhall ſafely provoke me.” | 
The titles of the king's eldeſt ſon, are, prince of Wales, dnke of Corn- 1 
wall and Rothſay, earl of Cheſter, electoral prince of Brunfwick and 
Lunenburg, earl of Carrick, baron of Renfrew, lord of the :fles, great ' BK 
ſteward of Scotland, and captain-general of the artillery company. f | 
The order of the GAN TER, the moſt honourable of any in the world, | 
was inſtituted by Edward III. January 19, 1344. It conſiſts of the ſo- N 
vereign, who is always king or queen of England, of 25 companions 8 
called Knights of the Garter, who wear a medal of St. George killing 5 a 
the dragon, ſuppoſed to be the tutelar ſaint of England, commonly en- 
a on gold, ſuſpended from a blue ribband, which was formerly worn 
about their necks, but ſince the latter end of James I. now croſſes their Mn 
bodies from their ſhoulder. The garter, which is of blue velvet, bor- Mt 
dered with gold, buckled under the left knee, and gives the name to the 
order, was deſigned as an enſign of unity and combination; on it is em- | 
\ 
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broidered the words, {Toni foit qui mal y penſe, Evil to him who evil 
thinks.” : 

Knights of the Barn, ſo called from their bathing at the time of their 
creation, are ſuppoſed to be inſtituted by Henry IV. about the year 1399, 
but the order ſeems to be more ancient. For many reigns they were 
created at the coronation of a king or queen, or other ſolemn occaſions, 
and they wear a ſcarlet ribband hanging — the left ſnoulder, with an en- 
amelled medal, the badge of the order, a roſe iſſuing from the dexter ſide 
of a ſceptre, and a thiſtle from the ſiniſter, between three imperial crowns 
placed within the motto, T7 juncta in unum, „Three joined in one.“ 
This order being diſcontinued, was revived by king George I. on the 
18th of May, 1725; and the month following, eighteen noblemen, and 
as many commoners of the firſt rank, were inflalled knights of the order 
with great ceremony, at Weſtminſter, where the place of inſtalment is 
Henry VII.'s chapel, Their robes are ſplendid de ſhewy, and the num- 
ber of knights is undetermined. The biſhop of Rocheſter is perpetual 
dean of the order, which has likewiſe a regiſter and other officers. | 

The order of the TarsTLE, as belonging to Scotland, is mentioned in 
the account of that kingdom; as is alſo the order of St. Patrick, newly 
inſtituted for Ireland, in our account of that kingdom. wa 

The origin of the Engliſh peerage, or nobility, has been already men- 
tioned, Their titles, and order of dignity, are dukes, marquiſſes, earls, | 
vitcounts, and lords or barons. i 

Baronets can ſcarcely be faid to belong to an order, having no other 
badgethan a bloody hand in a field, argent, in their arms. They are the only 
hereditary honour under the peerage, and would take place even of the 
knights cf the Garter, were it not that the latter are always privy coun- 
{eilors; there being no intermediate honour between them and the parlia- 
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mentary barons of England. They were inſtituted by James I. abo 
the year 1615. Their number was then two hundred, and each paid 


about 10001. on pretence of reducing and planting the province of Ul- 


fter in Ireland: but at Preſent their number amounts to 700, 

A knight is a term uſed almoſt in every nation in Europe, and in gene. 
ral ſigniſies a ſoldier ſerving on horſeback; a rank of no mean eſtimation 
in ancient armies, and entitling the parties themſelves to the appellation of 
Sir. Other knighthoods formerly took place in England; ſuch as thoſe 
of bannerets, bachelors, knights of the carpet, and the like, but they are 
nqw diſuſed. Indeed in the year 1773, at a review of the royal navy at 
Portſmouth, the king conferred the honour of Knights Bannerets on two 
admirals and three captains. They have no particular badge on their gar- 
ments, but their arnis are painted on a hanner placed in the frames of the 
ſupporters. | 

It is ſomewhat difficult to account for the origin of the word efquire, 
which formerly ſignified a perſon bearing the arms of a nobleman or 
knight, and they were therefore called armigert. This title denoted any 

rſon, who, by his birth or property, was entitled to bear arms; but it 
is at preſent applied promiſcuoully to any man who can afford to live in 
the character of a gentlemen without trade; and even a tradeſman, if he 
is a juſtice of peace, demands the appellation. This degree, ſo late as in 
the reign of Henry IV. was an order, and conferred by the king, by put- 
ting about the party's neck a collar of SS. and giving him a pair of filver 
ſpurs. Gower the poet appears, from his effigies on his tomb in South? 
wark, to have been an eſquire by creation. Serjeants-at- law, and other 
ſerjeants belonging to the king's houtehold, juſtices of the peace, doctors 
in divinity, law, and phyſic, take place of other eſquires; and it is re- 
markable, that all the ſons of dukes, marquiſſes, earls, viſcounts, and 
barons, are in the eye of the law no more than eſquires, though commonly 
deſigned by noble titles. The appellation of gentleman, though now 
contounded with the mean ranks of people, is the root of all Engliſh 
honour, for every nobleman is preſumed to be a gentleman, though every 
gentleman is not a nobleman. - 

Hisroky.] It is generally agreed that the firſt inhabitants of Britain 
were a tribe of the Gauls, or Celt, that ſettled on the oppoſite ſhore; a 
ſuppolition founded upon the evident conformity in their language, man- 
ners, goverament, religion, and complexion. \ 

When Julins Czfar, about fifty-two years before the birth of Chriſt, 
meditated a conqueſt of Britain, the natives, undoubtedly, had great con- 
negions with the Gauls, and other people of the continent, in govern- 
ment, religion, and commerce, rude as the latter was. Czfar wrote 
the hiſtory of his two expeditions, which he pretended were accompa- 
nied with vaſt difficulties, and attended by fuch advantages over the 
iſlanders, that they agreed to pay tribute. It plainly appears, however, 
from contemporary and other authors, as well as Cęſar's own narrative, 
that his victories were incomplete and indecifive; nor did the Romans re- 
ceive the leait advantage ſrom his expedition, but a better knowledge of 
the iſland than they had before. The Britons, at the time of Cwſar's de- 
icent, were governed in the time of war by a political confederacy. of 
which Caſubelan, whoſe territories lay in Hertfordſhire, and ſome of the 
adjacent counties, was the head; and this. form of government continued 
umong them for ſome time. 5 
In their manner of life, as deſcribed by Cæſar, and the beſt authors, 
they differed little from the rude inhabitants of the nothern climates that 
have been already mentioned; but they certainly ſowed corn, though 

perhaps 
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erhaps, they chiefly ſubſiſted upon animal food and milk. Their eloth- 
ing was ſkins, and their fortifications beams of wood. "They were dexterous 
inthe mahagement of their chariots beyond credibility; and they fought 
with lances, darts, and ſwords. Women ſometimes led their armies to 
the field, and were recogniſed as ſovereigns of their particular diſtricts. 

They favoured a primogeniture or ſeniority, in their ſucceſſion to roy- 
alty, but ſet it aſide on the ſmalleſt inconveniency attending it. They 

ainted their bodies with woad, which gave them a bluiſh or greeniſh 
cat; and they are ſaid to have had figures of animals and heavenly bo- 
dies on their ſkins, In their marriages they were not very delicate, for they 
formed themſelves into what we may call matrimonial clubs. Twelve 
or fourteen men married as many wives, and each wife was in common 
to them all, but her children belonged to the original huſband. | 

The Britons lived, during the long reign of Auguſtus Cæſar, rather as 
the allies than the tributaries of the Romans; but the communications be- 
tween Rome and Great Britain being then extended, the emperor Claudius 
Cefar, about forty-two years aſter the birth ot Chriſt, undertook an expe- 
dition in perſon, in which he ſeems to have been ſucceſsful, againſt Bri- 
tain. His conqueſts, however, were imperfect; Caractacus, and Boadicea, 
tiongh a woman, made noble ſtands againſt the Romans. The former 
was taken priſoner after a deſperate battle, and carried to Rome, where 
his undaunted behaviour before Claudius gained him the admiration of the 
victors, and is celebrated in the hiſtories of the times. Boadicea bein 
opprefled in a manner that diſgraces the Roman name, and defeated, dit- 
dained to ſurvive the liberties of her country; and Agricola, general to 
Domitian, after ſubduing South Britain, carried his arms northwards, as 
haz been already ſeen in the hiſtory of Scotland, where his ſucceſſors had 
no reaſon to boaſt of their lee & every inch of ground being bravel 
defended. During the time the Romans remained in this iſland, they 
erected thoſe walls I have ſo often mentioned, to protect the Britons from 
the invaſions of the Caledonians, Scots, and Picts ; and we are told, that 
the Roman language, learning, and cuſtoms, became familiar in Britain. 
There ſeems to be no great foundation for this aſſertion; and it is more 
probable, that the Romans conſidered Britain chiefly as a nurſery for their 
armies abroad, on account of the ſuperior ſtrength of body, and courage 
of the inhabitants, when diſciplined. That this was the caſe, appears 
plainly enough from the defenceleſs ſtate of the Britons, when the go- 
vernment of Rome recalled her forces from that iſland. I have already 
taken notice, taat, during the abode of the Romans in Britain, they intro- 
duced into it all the luxuries of Italy; and it 1s certain, that under them 
the South Britons were reduced to a ſtate of great vaſſalage, and that the 
genius of liberty retreated northwards, where the natives had made a brave 
reſiſtance againſt theſe tyrants of the world. For though the Britons were 
unqueſtionably very brave, when incorporated with the Roman legions 
abroad, yet we know of no ſtruggle they made in later times, for their 
independency at home, notwithſtanding the many favourable oppor- 
tunities that preſented themſelves. The Roman emperors and generals, 
while in this iſland, aſſiſted by the Britons, were entirely employed in re- 
peliing the attacks of the Caledonians and Picts (the latter are thought to 
have been the ſouthern Britons retired northwards), and they appeared 
to have been in no pain about the ſouthern provinces, 5 II 
Upon the mighty j-undations of thoſe barbarous nations, which, under 

the names of Goths and Vandals, invaded the Roman empire with infinite 
numbers, and with danger to Rome itſelf *, the Roman legions wee with- 


* See the introduction. 
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drawn out of Britain, with the flower of the Britiſh youth, for the de. 
| fence of the capital and centre of the empire; and that they might leave 
4 the ifland with a good grace, they aſſiſted the Britons in rebuilding with 
ſtone the wall of Severus, between Newcaſtle and Carliſle, which they 
lined with forts and watch-towers; and having done this good office, 
| took their laſt farewell of Britain about the year 448, after having been 
/' maſters of the moſt fertile parts of it, if we reckon from the invaſion of 
P Julius Cæſar, near go years.  - | 
| | The Scots and Picts finding the whole iſland finally deſerted by the 
I Roman legions, now regarded the whole as their prize, and attacked Seve. 
rus's wall with redoubled forces, ravaged all before them with a fury pe- 
culiar to northern nations in thoſe ages, and which a remembrance of for- 
mer 1njuries could not fail to inſpire. . The poor Britons, like a helpleſs 
family deprived of their parent and protector, already ſubdued by their 
own fears, had again recourſe to Rome, and ſent over their miſerable 
| epiſtle for relief (ſtill upon record), which was addreſſed in theſe words: 
Ly To Actius, thrice conſul : The groans of the Britons; and after other lament. 
* able complaints, ſaid, That the barbarians drove them jo the ſea, and the 
fea back to the barbarians; and they had only the hard choice left of periſting 
by rhe ſword or by the waves, But having no hopes given them by the Ro- 
man general of any ſuccours from that fide, they began to conſider what 
other nation they might call over to their relief. Gildas, who was him- 
ſelf a Briton, deſcribcs the degeneracy of his countrymen at this time in 
mournful ſtrains, and gives ſome confuſed hints of their officers, and the 
8 names of ſome of their kings, particularly one Vortigern, chief of the 
EF Danmonii, by whoſe advice the Britons ſtruck a bargain with two Saxon 
|, chiefs, Hengiſt and Horfa, to protect them from the Scots and Picts. 
I be Saxons were in thoſe days maſters of what is now called the Engliſh 
1 channel, and their native countries, comprehending Scandinavia and the 
northern parts of Germany, being overſtocked with inhabitants, they 
readily accepted the invitation of the Britons; whom they relieved, by 
| checking the progreſs of the Scots and Picts, and had the ifland of Tha- 
| net allowed them for their reſidence. But their own country was ſo po- 
| pulous and barren, and the fertile lands of Britain fo agreeable and allur- 
ing, that in a very little time Hengiſt and Horſa began to meditate a 
ſettlement for themſelves ; and freſh ſupplies of their countrymen arriv- 
ing daily, the Saxons ſoon became formidable to the Britons, whom, after 
a violent ſtruggle of near 150 years, they ſubdued, or drove into Wales, 
where their language and deſcendants ſtill remain. | 

Literature at this time in England was fo rude, that we know»but little 
of its hiſtory. The Saxons were ignorant of letters, and public tranſ- 
actions among the Britons were recorded only by their bards and poets, 
a ſrecics of men whom they held in great veneration. 

It does not fall within my defign to relate the ſeparate hiſtory of every 
particular nation that formed the heptarchy. It is ſufficient to ſays that 
the pope in Auſtin's time ſupplied England with about 400 monks, and 
that the Popiſh clergy took care to keep their kings and laity under the 
moſt deplorable ignorance, but always magnifying the power and ſanctity 
of his holineſs, Hence it was that the Anglo-Saxons, during their hep- 
| tarchy, were governed by prieſts and monks; who, as they ſaw convenient, 

38 perſuaded their kings either to ſhut themſelves up in cloiſters, or to under- 
k | take pilgrimages to Rome, where they finiſhed their days: no leſs than 
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thirty Anglo-Saxon kings, during the heptarchy, reſigned their crowns in 
that manner, and among them was Ina, king of the Weſt-Saxons, though 
in other reſpects he was a wiſe and brave prince. The bounty 1 we 


Anglo-Saxon kings to the ſee of Rome was therefore unlimited; and 
Ethelwald, king of Mercia, impoſed an annual tax of a penny upon every 
houſe, which was afterwards known by the name of Peter's pence, be- 
cauſe paid on the holiday of St. Peter ad vincula, Auguſt 1ſt *. 

Under all thoſe diſadvantages of bigotry and barbarity, the Anglo- 
gaxons were happy in compariſon of the nations on the continent; be- 
cauſe they were free from the Saracens, or ſucceſſors of Mahomet, who 
had erected an empire in the Eaſt upon the ruins of the Roman, and be- 
gan to extend their ravages over Spain and Italy. London was then a place 
of very conſiderable trade ; and, if we are to believe the Saxon chronicles 
quoted by Tyrrel, Withred, king of Kent, paid at one time to Ina, King of 
Weſſex, a ſum in filver equal to go, oool. ſterling in the year 694. Eng- 
land, therefore, we may ſuppoſe to have been about this time a refuge for 
the people of the continent. The venerable but ſuperſtitious Bede, about 
the year 740, compoſed his- church hiſtory of Britain, from the coming 
in of the Saxons down to the year 731. The Saxon Chronicle is one of 
the oldeſt and moſt authentic monuments of hiſtory that any nation can 
produce. Architecture, ſuch as it was, with ſtone and glaſs working, was 
introduced into England; and we read, in 509, of a Northumbrian pre- 
late who was ſerved in filver plate. It muſt however be owned, that the 

axon coins, which are generally of copper, are, many of them illegible, 
and all of them mean. Ale and alehouſes are mentioned in the laws of 
Ina, about the year 728; and in this ſtate was the Saxon heptarchy in 
England, when, about the year 800, moſt of the Anglo-Saxons, tired 
out with the tyranny of their petty kings, united in calling to the go- 
vernment of the heptarchy, Egbert, who was the eldeſt remaining branch 
of the race of Cerdic, one of the Saxon chiefs who firſt arrived in Bri- 
tain, On the ſubmiſſion of the Northumbrians in the year 827 he be- 
came king of all England. _ f 

Charles the Great, otherwiſe Charlemagne, was then king of France, 
and emperor of Germany. Egbert had been obliged, by ſtate jealouſies, 
to fly to the court of Charles for protection from the perſecutions of Ead- 
burga, daughter of Offa, wife to Brithric, king of the Weſt Saxons. 
Egbert acquired, at the court of Charles, the arts both of war and go- 
vernment, and therefore ſoon united the Saxon heptarchy in his own per- 
ſon, but without ſubduing Wales. He changed the name of his kingdom 
into that of Engle-lond, or England; but there is reaſon to believe that 
ſome part of England continued ſtill to be governed by independent princes 
of the blood of Cerdic, though they paid perhaps a ſmall tribute to Egbert, 
who died in the year 838, at Wincheller, his chief reſidence. 

Egbert was ſucceeded by his ſon Ethelwolf, who divided his power 
with his eldeſt ſon Athelſtan. By this time England had become a ſcene 
of blood and ravages, through the renewal of the Daniſh invaſions ; and 
Ethelwolf, after ſome time bravely oppoſing them, retired in a fit of devo- 
tion to Rome, to which he carried with him his youngeſt ſon, afterwards 
the famous Alfred, the father of the Engliſh conſtitution. The gifts 
which Ethelwolf made to the clergy on this occaſion (copies of which are 
ſtill remaining) are ſo prodigious, even the tithes of al his dominions, 
that they ſhew his brain to have been touched by his devotion, or guided 
by the arts of Swithin biſhop of Wincheſter. Upon his death, after his 
return from Rome, he divided his dominions between two of his ſons 
(Athelſtan being then dead), Ethelbald and Etheibert, but we know of 
no patrimony that was left to young Alfred. Ethelbert, who was the 
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* This tax was impoſed at firſt for the ſupport of a college at Rome, for the education 
of Engliſh youth, founded by Ina, king of Weſſex, under the name of Nome - St, but in 
Progels of time the popes claimed it as a tribute dus ts Ste Peter and his ſucceſſors. 
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ſurviving ſon, left his kingdom, in 866, to bis brother Ethelred: jn 
whoſe time, notwithſtanding the courage and conduct of Alfred, the 
Danes became maſters of the ſca coaſt, and the fineſt counties in Kae. 
land. Ethelred being killed, his brother Altred mounted the throne 5 
871. He was one of the greateſt princes, both in peace and war, men. 
tioned in hiſtory. He fought ſeven battles with the Danes with varioy; 
ſucceſs, and when defeated, he found reſources that rendered him 23 
terrible as before. He was, however, at one time reduced to an uncom. 
mon ſtate of diſtreſs, being forced to live in the diſguiſe of a cowherd: 
but ſtill he kept up a ſecret correſpondence with his brave friends, whom 
he collected together, and by their aſſiſtance he gave the Danes many fig. 
nal overthrows, till at laſt he recovered the kingdom of England, and 
obliged the Danes, who had been ſettled in it, to ſwear obedience to his 
government: even part of Wales courted his protection; fo that he j; 
thought to have been the moſt powerful monarch that had ever reigned 
in England. | 

Among the other glories of Alfred's reign, was that of raiſing a mari. 
time power in England, by which he ſecured her coaſts from future inva. 
fions. He rebuilt the city of London, which had been burnt down by 
the Danes, and founded the univerſity of Oxford about the year 8959: he 
divided England into counties, hundreds, and tythings ; or rather he re. 
vived thoſe diviſions, and the uſe of juries, which had fallen into deſue. 
tude by the ravages of the Danes. Having been educated at Rome, he 
was himſelf not only a ſcholar, but am author; and he tells us himſelf, 
that upon his acceſſion to the throne he had ſcarcely a lay ſubje& who 
could read Engliſh, or an eccleſiaſtic who underſtood Latin. He introdu. 


ced tone and brick building into general uſe in palaces as well as churches, 


though it is certain that his ſubjects, for many years after his death, were 
fond of timber buildings. His encouragement of commerce and naviga- 
tion may ſeem incredible to modern times, but he had merchants who 
traded in Faſt India jewels; and William of Majmibury ſays, that ſome 
of their gems were repoſited in the church of Sherborne in his time. He 
received from one Octher, about the year 890, a full diſcovery of the 
coaſt of Norway and Lapland, as far as Ruſſia; and he tells the ling, in 
his memorial, printed by Hakluyt, * that he ſailed along the Norway 
coaſt, ſo far north as commonly the whale-hunters uſed to travel.” He 
invited numbers of learned men into his dominions, and found faithful 
and uſeful allies in the two Scotch kings, his contemporaries, Gregory and 
Donald, againſt the Danes. He is ſaid to have tought no leſs than fifty. 
fix pitched battles with thoſe barbarians. He was inexorable againſt hi; 
corrupt judges, whom he uſed to hang up in the public highways, as a 
terror to evil-doers. Ile died in the year 901, and his character is fo 
completely amiable and heroic, that he is juſtly diſtinguiſhed with the 
epithet of the Great. I have been the more diffuſe on the hiſtory of 
Alfred's reign, as It is the moſt glorious of any in the Engliſh annals, 
thouch it did not extend to foreign conqueſts. 

Alfred was ſucceeded by his ſon Edward the Elder, under whom, though 
a brave prince, the Danes renewed their barbarities and invaſions. He 
died in the year 925, and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Athelſtan. This 
prince was ſuch an encourager of commerce, as to make a law, that every 
merchant who made three voyages on his own account to the Mediterra- 
nean, ſhould be put upon a footing with a Hane, or nobleman of the firſt 
rank. He cauſed the Scriptures to be tranſlated into the Saxon tongue. 
He encouraged coinage, and we find by his laws, that archbiſhops, biſhops, 
and even abbots, had then the privilege of minting money. His domi- 
aions appear, however, to have been confined towards the north by the 
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Danes, although his vaſſals ſtill kept a footing in thoſe counties. He was 
engaged in perpetual wars with his neighbours, the Scots in particular, 
and was generally ſucceſsful, and died iu 941. The reigns of his ſucceſ- 
ſors, Edmund, Edred, and Edwy, were weak and inglorious, they being 
cither engaged in wars with the Danes, or diſgraced by the influence of 
prieſts. Edgar, whe mounted the tirone about the year 959, revived 
the naval glory of England, and is faid to have been rowed down the ri- 
ver Dee by ag kings his vaſlals, he fitting at the helm; but, like his 
predeceſſors, le was the ſlave of prieſts, particularly St, Dunſtan. His 
reign, however, was pacific and glorious, though he was obliged to cede to 
the Scote alli the territory to the north of the Tyne. He was ſucceeded 
in 975, y his eldeſt ſon Edward, who was barbarouſly murdered by his 
ſtep- mother, waoſe fon Ethelred, by the help of prieſts, mounted the throne 
in 978. The Engliſh nation at this tine was over-run with barba- 
rians, and the Danes by degrees became puſlefſed of the fineſt parts of the 
country, while their countrymen made ſometimes dreadful Jeſcents in the 
weſtern parts. To get rid of them, he agreed to pay them 30,000]. 
which was levied by way of tax, and called Danegeld, and was the firſt 
land tax in England. In the year 1002 they had made ſuch ſettlements 
in England, that Ethelred was obliged to give way to a general maſſacre | 
of them by the Engliſh; but it is improbable that it was ever put into ex- 
ecution. Some attempts of that kind were undoubtedly made in particu- 
lar counties, but they ſerved only to enrage the Daniſh king Swein, who, 
in 1013, drove Ethelred, his queen, and two ſons, out of England into 
Normandy, a province of France, at that time governed by its own prin— 
ces, ſtyled the dukes of Normandy. Swein being killed, was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Canute the Great: but Ethelred returning to England, forced 
(Canute to retire to Denmark, from whence he invaded England with a 
vaſt army, and obliged Edmund Ironſide, (ſo called for his great bodily 
ttrength) Ethelred's ſon, to divide with him the kingdom. Upon Ed- 
mund's being aſſaſſinated, Canute ſucceeded to the undivided kingdom; 
and dying in 1035, his fon, Harold Harefoot, did nothing memorable ; 
and his ſucceſſor Hardicanute, was ſo degenerate a prince, that the 
Daniſh royalty ended with him in England. 

The family of Ethelred was now called to the throne; and Edward, 
who is commonly called the Confeſſor, mounted it, though Edgar Athel- 
ing, by being deſcended from an elder branch, had the lineal right, and 
was alive. 55 the death of the Confeſſor, in the year 1066, Harold, 
fon to Goodwin earl of Kent, mounted the throne of England. 

William duke of Normandy, though a baſtard, was then in the un- 
rivalled poſſeſſion of that great duchy, and reſolved to aſſert his right to 
the crown of England. For that purpoſe he invited the neighbouring 
princes, as well as his own vaſſals, to join him, and made liberal p: omiſes 
to his followers, of gands and honours in England, to induce them 
to aſſiſt him effectually. By theſe means he collected 40, obo of the 
braveſt and moſt regular troops in Europe, and while Harold was em- 
barraſſed with the frei invaſions from the Danes, William landed in 
England without oppoſition. Harold, u ſrom the North, encoun- 
tered William in the place where the town of Battle now ſtands, which 
took its name from it, near Haſtings in Suſſex, and a moſt bloody battle 
was fought between the two armies; byt Harold being killed, the crown 
of England devolved upon William, in the year 1066. 8 

Me have very particular accounts of the value of proviſions and manu- 
factures in thoſe days; a palfrey coſt 1 s. an acre of land (according to bi- 
ſhop Fleetwood in his Chronicon Pretioſum) 18. a hide of land containing 
20 acres, 1008. but there is great difficulty in forming the proportion 
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of value which thoſe ſhillings bore to the preſent ſtandard of money, 
though many ingenious treatiſes have been written on that head, A ſheep 
was eſtimated at 18. an ox was computed at 6s. a cow at 48. a man at 31. 
The board-wages of a child the firſt year was 88. The tenants of 
Shireburn were obliged at their choice to pay either 6d. or four hens, 
Silk and cotton were quite unknown. Linen was not much uſed. In 
the Saxon times, land was divided among all the male children of the 
deceaſed, Entails were ſometimes practiſed in thoſe times, 

With regard to. the manners of the Anglo-Saxons, we can fay little, 
but that they were in general a rude uncultivated people, ignorant of let. 
ters, unſkilful in the mechanical arts, untamed to ſubmiſſion under law 
and government, addicted to intemperance, riot, and diſorder. Even ſo 


low as the reign of Canute, they ſold their children and kindred into 


forcign parts. Their beſt quality was their military courage, which yet 
was not ſupported by diſcipline or conduct. Even the Norman hiſtorians, 
not withſtaudi..g the low ſlate of the arts in their own country, ſpeak of them 
as barbarians, when they mention the invaſion made upon them by the 
duke of Normandy. Conqueſt put the people in a fituation of receiving 
ſlowly from abroad all the rudiments of ſcience and cultivation, and o 
correGing their rough and licentious manners. Their uncultivated ſtate 
might be owiug to the clergy, who always diſcouraged manufactures. 

We are however to diſtinguiſh between the ſecular clergy, and the re- 
gulars or monks. Many of the farmer, among the Anglo-Saxons, were 
men of exemplary lives, and excellent magiſtrates. , The latter depended 
upon the ſec of Rome, and directed the conſcience of the king and the 
great men, and were generally ignorant, and often a bloody ſet. A great 
deal of the Saxon barbariſm was likewiſe owing to the Daniſh e ao 
which left little room for civil or literary improvements, Anndfſt all 
thoſe defects, public and perſonal liberty were well underſtood and 
guarded by the Saxon inſtitutions; and we owe to them at this day the 
moſt valuable privileges of the Engliſh ſubjects. 

The loſs which both ſides ſuffered at the battle of Haſtings is uncer- 
tain. Anglo-Saxon authors ſay, that Harold was fo impatient to fight, he 
attacked William with half of his army, ſo that the advantage of num- 
bers was on the fide of the Norman ; and, indeed,' the death of Harold 
feems to have decided the day; and William, with very little farther dif. 
ficulty, took poſſeſſion of the throne, and made a conſiderable alteration 
in the conſtitution of England, by converting lands into knights” fees“ 
which are ſaid to have amounted to 62,000, and were held of the Nor- 
man and other great perſons who had aſſiſted him in his conqueſt, and who 
were bound to attend him with their knights and their followers in his wars, 
He gave, for inſtance, to one of his barons, the whole county of Cheſter, 
which he erected into a palatinate, and rendered by his grant almoſt inde- 
pendent of the crown; and here, according to tome hiſtorians, we have 
the riſe of the feudal law in England. William found it no eaſy matter 
to keep poſſeſſion of his crown. Edgar Atheling, and his ſiſter, the next 
Anglo-Saxon heirs, were affectionately received in Scotland, and many of 
the Saxon lords took arms, apd formed conſpiracies in England. William 

70! the better of ail difficulties, eſpecially after he had made a peace with 
Malcolm king of Scotland, who married Atheling's ſiſter; but not with- 
out exerciſing horrible cruelties upon the Anglo-Saxons. He introduced 


_- 


* Four hides of land made one knight's fee; a barony was twelve times greater 
than t at of a knight's fee: and when Doomſday-buok was framed, the number of 
great barons amounted to 700. | 
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the Norman laws and language. He built the ſtone ſquare tower at Lon- 
don, comonly called the White Tower; bridled the country with torts, 
and diſarmed the old inhabitants ; in ſhort, he attempted every thing poſ- 
ſible to obliterate every trace of the Anglo-Saxon conſtitution; though, 
at his coronation, he took the ſame oath that uſed to be taken by the an- 
cient Saxon kings. f 

He cauſed a general ſurvey of all the lands in England to be made, or 
rather to be completed (for it was begun in Edward the Confeſſor's time), 
and an account to be taken of the villains, or ſervile tenants, ſlaves, and 
live ſtock upon each eſtate; all which were recorded in a book called 
Doomſday-book, which is now kept in the Exchequer. But the repoſe 


of this fortunate and victorious king was diſturbed in his old age, by the 


rebellion of his eldeſt ſon Robert, who had been appointed governor of 
Normandy, but now aſſumed the government as ſovereign of that pro- 
vince, in which he was favoured by the king of France. And here we 
have the riſe of the wars between England and France; which have con- 
tinned longer, drawn more noble blood, and been attended with more 


memorable achievements, than any other national quarrel we read of in 


ancient or modern hiſtory. William ſeeing a war inevitable, entered 
upon it with his uſual vigour; and with incredible celerity, tranſport- 
ing a brave Engliſh army, invaded France, where he was every where 
victorious, but died before he had finiſhed the war, in the year 1087, the 
fxty-firſt of his age, and twenty-firſt of his reign in England, and was 
buried in his own abbey at Caen in Normandy. _. 

The above are the moſt material tranſactions of William's reign ; and 
it may be farther obſerved, that by the Norman conqueſt, England not 
only loſt the true line of her ancient Saxon kings, but alſo her principal 
nobility, who either fell in battle in defence of their country and liber- 
ties, or fled to foreign countries, particularly Scotland, where, being kind- 
lv received by king Malcolm, they eſtabliſned themſelves; and what is 
very remarkable, introduced the Saxon or Engliſh, which has been the 
prevailing language in the Lowlands of Scotland to this day. 

On the other hand, England, by virtue of the conqueſt, became much 
greater, both in dominion and power, by the acceſſion of ſo much terri- 
tory upon the continent. For though the Normans, by the conquett, gain» 
ech much of the Engliſh land and riches, yet England gained the large and 
fertile dukedom of Normandy, which became a province to this crown. 
England likewiſe gained much by the great increaſe of naval power, and 
multitude of ſhips wherein Normandy then abounded. This, with the 
perpetual intercourſe between England and the continent, gave us an in- 


creaſe of trade and commerce, and of treaſure to the crown and kingdom, - 


as appeared ſoon afterwards. England, by the conqueſt, gained likewiſe a 
natural right to the dominion of the channel, which had been before ac- 
quired only by the greater naval power of Edgar, and other Saxon kings. 
But the dominion of the narrow ſeas ſeems naturally to belong, like that 
of rivers, to thoſe who poſſeſs the banks or coaſts on both ſides; and ſo to 
have ſtrengthened the former title, by ſo long a coaſt as that of Normandy 
on one fide, and of England on the other fide of the Channel. This do- 
minion of the Channel, though we have long ago loſt all our poſſeſſions in 
France, we have continued to defend and maintain by the bravery of our 
leamen, and the ſuperior ſtrength of our navy to any other power. 
The ſucceſſion to the crown of England was difputed between the 
Conqueror's ſons Robert and William (commonly called Rufus, from his 
being red-haired) and was carried in favour of the latter. He was a 
brave and intrepid prince, but no friend to the clergy, who have 9 
| v4 fore 
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fore been unfavourable to his memory. He was likewiſe hated by the 
Normans, who loved his elder brothei ; and conſequently he was engaged 
in perpetual wars with his brothers, and rebellious ſubjects. About this 
time the cruſades of the Holy Land began ; and Robert, who was among 
the firit to engage, accommodated matters with William for a ſum of 
money, which he levied frem the clergy. Witham behaved with great 


| e e towards Edgar Atheling and the court of Scotland, notwith. 
1 ſtanding all the provocations he had received from that quarter; but was 


| accidentally killed as he was hunting in New Foreſt in Hampſliire, in 
[0] the year 11co, and the iortv-fourth year of his age. 
"Þ This prince built Weſt minſter-balli, as it now ſtands, and added ſeveral 
| works to the tower, which he ſurrounded with a wall and a ditch. In the 


t ; year 1100 happened that mundation of the ſea, which overflowed great 
f 7 of Earl Goodwin's eſtate in Kent, and formed thoſe ſhallows in the 
| Downs, now called the Gopdwin Sands. 
| He was ſucceeded by hiþ brother Henry I. ſurnamed Beauclerc, on 
F account of his tearning, though his brother Robert was then returning 
from the Holy Land, Henry may be ſaid to have purchaſed the throne, 
firſt by his brother's treaſures, which he ſeized at Wincheſter ; ſecondly, 
by a charter in which he reſtored his ſubjects to the rights and privi- 
leges they had enjoyed under the Angio-Saxon kings; and thirdly, by 
his marriage with Matilda, daughter of Malcolm III. king of Scotland, 
and niece to Edgar Atheling, of the ancient Saxon line. His reign in a 
grout meaſure reſtored the clergy to their influence in the ſtate, and they 
| ormed, as it were, a ſeparate body dependent upon the pope, which 
+ afterwards created great convulſions in England, Henry, partly by force 
and partly by ſtratagem, made himſelf maſter of his brother Robert's 
perſon, and duchy of Normandy ; and with the moſt ungenerous mean- 
| nefs, detained him a priſoner for twenty-eight years, till the time of his 
| death; and in the mean while Henry quieted his conſcience by founding 
| an abbey, He was afterwards engaged in a bloody but ſucceſsful war 
with France; and before his death he ſettled the ſucceſſion upon his 
daughter, the empreſs Matilda, widow to Henry IV. emperor of Ger- 
1 many, and her ſon Henry, by her ſecond huſhand Geoffry Plantagenet, 
q earl of Anjou. Henry died of a ſurfeit in the ſeventy-eighth year of 
N his age, in 1135. 
Notwithſtanding the late ſettlement of ſucceſſion, the crown of Eng- 
[| land was claimed, and ſeized by Stephen earl of Blois, the ſon of Adela, 
fourth daughter to William the Conqueror. Matilda and her fon were 
then abroad; and Stephen was aſſiſted in his uſurpation by his brother 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, and the other great prelates, that he might 
hold the crown, dependent as it were, upon them. Matilda, however, 
found a generous protector in her uncle, David, king of Scotland; and 
a worthy ſubject in her natural brother Robert Earl of Glouceſter, who 
headed her party before her fon grew up. A long and bloody war en- 
ſued, the clergy having abſolved Stephen and all his friends from their 
guilt of breaking the act of ſucceſſion ; but at length, the barons, who 
dreaded the pewer of the clergy, inclined towards Matilda; and Stephen, 
who depended chiefly on foreign mercenaries, having been abandoned 
by the clergy, was defeated and taken priſoner in 1141; and being car- 
ried before Matilda, ſhe ſcornfully upbraided him, and ordered him to 
be put in chains. | q 
Matilda was proud and weak; the clergy were bold and ambitious; 
and when joined with the nobility, who were factious and turbulent, 
were an overmatch for the crown. They demanded to be governed 27 
- | 3 Q 
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the Saxon lawe, according to the charter that had been granted by 
Henry I. upon his acceſſion; and finding Matilda refractory, they drove 
her out of England in 1142. Stephen, having been exchanged for the 
carl of Glouceſter who had been taken priſoner likewiſe, upon his ob- 
taining his liberty, found that his clergy and nobility had in fact ex- 
cluded him from the government, by building 1100 caſtles, where each 
owner lived as an independent prince We do not, however, fin that 
this alleviated the feudal ſubjection of the inferior ranks. Stephen was 
ill enough adviſed to attempt to force them into a compliance with his 
wil', by declaring his fon Euſtace heir apparent to. the kingdom; and 
this exaſperated the clergy ſo much, that they invited over young Henry 
of Anjou, who had been acknowledged duke of Normandy, and was ſon 
to the empreſs; and he accordingly landed in England with an army of 
foreigners. | 

This meaſure divided the clergy from the barons, who were appre- 
henſive of a ſecond conqueſt; and the earl of Arundel, with the heads 
of the lay ariſtocracy, prbpoſed an accommodation, to which both par- 
tics agreed, Stephen, who about that time loſt his ſon Euſtace, was to 
retain the name aud office of king ; but Henry, who was in fact inveſted 
with the chief executive power, was acknowledged his ſucceſſor. Though 
this accommodation was only precarious and imperfect, yet it was re- 
ceived by the Engliſh, who had bled at every pore during the late civil 
wars, with great joy; and Stephen dying very opportunely, Henry 
mounted the throne, without a rival, in 1154. 

Henry II. ſurnamed Plantagenet, was by far the greateſt prince of his 
time. He ſoon diſcovered amazing abilities for government, and had 
performed, in the fixteenth year of his age, actions that would have dig- 
nified the moſt experienced warriors. At his acceſſion to the throne, he 
found the condition of the Engliſh boroughs greatly bettered, by the 
privileges granted them in the ſtruggles between their late kings and the 
nobility. Henry perceived the good policy of this, and brought the 


boroughs to ſuch a height, that if a bondman or ſervant remained in a 


borough a year and a day, he was by ſuch refidence made free, He 
ereted Wallingford, Wincheſter, and Oxford, into free boroughs, for 
the ſervices the inhabitants had done to his mother and himſelf ; by diſ- 
charging them from every burthen, excepting the fixed fee-farmrent of ſuch 
towns; and this throughout all England, excepting London. This gave 
a valt acceſſion of power to the crown, becauſe the crown alone could 
ſupport the boroughs againſt their feudal tyrants, and enabled Henry to 
reduce his overgrown nobility. | Kt | 

Without being very ſcrupulous in adhering to his former engage- 
ments, he reſumed the exceſhve grants of crown lands made by Stephen, 
which were repreſented as illegal. He demoliſhed many of the caſtles 
that. had been built by- the barons; but when he came to touch the 
clergy, he found their uſurpations not to be ſhaken, He perceived that 
tie root of all their enormous diſorders lay in Rome, where the popes 
had exempted churchmen, not only from lay courts, but civil taxes, 
Phe bloody cruelties and diſorders occaſioned by thoſe exemptions, all 
over the kingdom, would be incredible, were they not atteſted by the 
molt unexceptionable evidences, Unfortunately for Henry, the head of 
the Englit church, and chancellor of the kingdom, was the celebrated 
Thomas Becket, This man, powerful from his office, and ſtill more ſa 
by his popularity ariſing from a pretended ſanctity, was violent, intre- 
pid, and a determined enemy to temporal power of every Kind, but 
withal cool and politic, The king aſſembled his nobility at n 
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the name of which place is ſtill famous for the conſtitutions there enact. 
ed, which, in fact, aboliſhed the author: ty of the Romiſh ſee over the 
Engliſh clergy. Becket finding it in vain to refiſt the ſtream, figned 
tho'c conſtitutions till they could be ratified by the pope; who, as he 
fore.aw, rejected them. Henry, though a prince of the moſt determined 
ſpirit of any of his time, was then embroiled with all his neighbours ; 
and the ſes of Rome was at the ſame time in its meridian grandeur, 
Becket having been arraigned and convicted of robbing the public, while 
he was chancellor, fled. to France, where the pope and the French king 
eſpouſed his quarrel. The effect was, that all the Engliſh clergy. who 
were on the king's ſide were excommunicated, and the ſubjects abſolved 
from their allegiance. This diſ. oncerted Henry ſo much, that he ſub. 
mitted to treat, and even to be inſulted by his rebel prelate, who re. 
turned triump'iantly through the ſtreets of London in 1170. His return 
ſwelled his pride, and increaſed his infolence, till both became inſup. 
rtable to Henry, who was then in Normandy. Finding that he was 
in fact only the firſt ſubject of his own dominions, he was heard to ſay, 
in the anguiſh of his heart.“ Is there none who would revenge his mo- 
narch's cauſe upon this audacious prieſt?” Theſe %ords reached the 
ears of four knights, Reginald Fitzurſe, William de Tracy, Hugh de 
Morviile, and Richard Brito; and, without acquainting Henry with 
their intentions, they went over to England, where they beat ont 
Becket's brains before the altar of his own church at Canterbury, in the 
ear 1171, Henry was in no condition to ſecond the blind obedience of 
his knights ; and the public reſentment roſe ſo high, on the ſuppoſition 
that he was privy to the murder, that he ſubmitted to be ſcourged by 
mon s at the tomb of the pretended martyr. 

Henry, in confequence of his well known maxim, endeavoured to 
cancel all the grants which had been made by Stephen to the royal fa- 
mily of Scotiand, and actually reſumed their moſt valuable poſſeſſions in 
the north of England. This occaſioned a war between the two king— 
doms, in which William king of Scotland was taken priſoner; and, to 
deliver himſelf from captivity, was obliged to pay liege homage to king 
Henry for his kingdom of Scotland, and for all his other dominions. It 
was alfo agreed, that liege homage mould be done, and fealty ſworn to 
Henry, w ithont reſerve or exception, by all the earls and barons of the 
territories of the king of Scotland, rom whom Henry ſhould defire it, in 
the fame manner as by his other vaſſals. The heirs of the king of Scot- 
land, and the heirs of his carls, barons, and tenafts in chief, were like 
wiſe obliged to render liege home age to the heirs of the king of England. 

Henry Ikewife diſtinguiſhed his reign by the conqueſt of Ireland : and 


by marrying Eleanor the divorced queen of Frauce, but the heireſs of 


Guienne and Poitou, he became almoſt as powerful in France as the 
French king himſelf, and the greateſt prince in Chriſtendom. In his 
old age, how ever, be was far from being fortunate. He had a turn 
for pleaſure, and embarraſſed himſelf in intrigues with women, par- 
ticularly the fair Roſamond, which were reſented by his queen Elea- 
nor, to her ſeducing her ſons, Henry, (whom his father had unadviſedly 
cauſed to be crow ned in bis own lifetime), Richard and John, into re- 
eated rebellions, which affected him ſo much as to throw him into a 
— and he died at Chinon, i in France, in the year 1189, and $yth of 
his age. The fum he left in ready money at his death, has perhaps been 
exaggerated, but the moit moderate accounts make it amount to 

200.cc0l. of our money. 
During the reign of Henry, corporation charters were eſtabliſhed all 
| over 
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over England; by which, as I have already hinted, the power of the 
barons was greatly reduced. Thoſe corporations encouraged trade; but 
manufactures, eſpecially thoſe of filk, ſeem. {till to have been confined 
to Spain and Italy ; for the filk coronation robes, made ufe of by young 
Henry and his queen, coſt 871. 108. 4d. in the ſheriff of London's ac- 


count, printed by Mr. Maddox : a vaſt ſum in thoſe days. Henry in- 


troduced the uſe of glaſs in windows into England, and ſtone arches in 
building. 

In this reign, and in thoſe barbarous ages, it was a cuſtom in London, 
for great numbers, to the amount of a hundred or more of the ſons and 
relations of eminent citizens, to form themſelves into a licentious con- 
federacy, to break into rich houſes and plunder them, to rob and mur- 
der paſſengers, and to commit, with impunity, 'all- ſorts of diſorders. 
Henry, about the year 1176, divided England into ſix parts, cailed cir- 
cxits, appointiyg judges to go at certain times of the yearand hold , 
or adminiſter juſtice to the people, as is practiſed at this day. 

Henry fo far aboliſhed the barbarous and abſurd practice of forfeitin 
ſhips, which had been wrecked on the coaſt, that if one man or — 
were alive in the ſhip, the veſſel and goods were reſtored to the owners. 
This prince was alſo the firſt who levied a tax on the moveable and per- 
ſonal eſtate of his ſubjects, nobles as well as people. To ſhew the genius 
of theſe ages, it may not be improper to mention the quarrel between Ro- 
ger archbiſhop of York, and Richard archbiſhop of Canterbury. We 
may judge of the violence of military men and laymen, when eccleſiaſtics 
could proceed to ſuch extremities. The pope's legate having ſummoned 
an aſſembly of the clergy at London, and as both the archbiſhops pretend- 
ed to ſit on his right hand, this queſtion of precedency begot a controverſy 
between them. The monks and retainers of archbiſhop Kichard fell upon 
Roger, in the preſence of the cardinal and of the ſynod, threw him on the 
ground, trampled him under foot, and ſo bruiſed him with blows, that 
he was taken up half dead, and his life was with difficulty ſaved from their 
violence. | 1 

Richard I. ſurnamed Cœur de Lion, from his great courage, was the 
third, but eldeſt ſurviving ſon of Henry II. The clergy had found 
means to gain him over, and for their own ends they perſuaded him-to 
make a moſt magnificent but ruinous cruſade to the Holy Land, where he 
took Aſcalon, and performed actions of valour, that gave countenance 
even to the fables of antiquity After ſeveral glorious, but fruitleſs 
campaigns, he made a truce of three years with Saladin emperor of the 
Saracens; and in his return to England he was treacherouſly ſurpriſed 
by the Duke of Auſtria ; who, in 1193, ſent him a priſoner to the em- 
peror Henry VI. His ranſom was fixed by the ſordid emperor at 
150,000 marks; about 300,009l, of our preſent money. 

Whilſt the Scottiſh kings enjoyed their lands in England, they found 
it their intereſt, once generally in every king's reign, to perform the 


ſame homage; but when they were deprived of their ſaid lands, they paid 


no more homage *. | | 
Woollen broad cloths were made in England at this time. An ox ſold 
for three ſhillings, which anſwers to nine ſhillings of our money, and a 


* It appears however, that William I. king of Scotland, and his ſubjects, conſented 
to achnowiedge the king of England and his heirs, to all perpetuity, to be their ſove- 
ruigus and liege lords, and that they did homage for the kingdom of Scotland accords 
ingly : but this advantage was given up by Richard I. Vide lord Lyttletou's Hillory 
of Henry II. Vol. v. p. 220, 223, 235. 8vo. edit. | | 
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ſheep at four pence, or one ſhilling, Weights and meaſures were now 
ordered to be the fame all over the kingdom. Richard was flain in be. 
fieging the caſtle of Chalons in the year 1199, the 42d of his age, and 
z0th of his reign. | 

The reign of his brother John, who ſucceeded him, is infamous in 
the Engliſh tiſtory. He is ſaid to have put to death Arthur the eldeſt 
fon of his brother Geoffrey, who had the hereditary rigat to the crown, 
The young prince's mother, Conſtance, complained to Puilip, the king of 
France; who, upon John's non-appezrance at his court as a vaſſal, de- 
er him of Normandy. John, notwithſtanding, in his wars with the 

nch, Scotch, and Iriſh, gave many proots of perſonal valour; but 
became at laſt fo apprehenſive of a French invaſion, that he rendered 
himſelf a tributary to the pope, and laid his crown 2nd regalia at the 
foot of the legate Pandulph, who kept them for five days. The great 
barons reſented his meanneſs, by taking arms; but he repeated his ſhame- 
ful ſubmiſſions to the pope; and after experiencing various fortunes of wer, 
John was at laſt brought fo low, that the barons obiiged him, in 1216, to 
ſign the great deed ſo well known by the name of Magna Carta. Though 
this charter is deemed the foundation of Engliſh liberty, yet it is in fact 
no other than a renewal of thofe immunities which the barons and their 
followers had poeſſed under the Saxon princes, and which they claimed 
by the charters of Henry I. and Henry II. As the principles of liberty, 
however, came to be more enlarged, and property to be better ſecured, 
this charter, by various ſubſequent acts and explanations, came to be 
applicable to every Engliſh ſubject, as well as to the barons, knights, 
and burgeſſes. John had ſcarcely ſigned it, but he retracted, and 
called upon the pope for protection; when the barons withdrew their al- 
legiance from John, and transferred it to Lewis, the eldeſt ſon of Philip 
Auguſtus, king of France. This gave umbrage to the pope; and the 
barons being apprehenfive of their country becoming a province to 
France, they returned to John's allegiance; but he was unable to pro- 
tect them, till the pone refuſed to confirm the title of Lewis. John died 
in 1216, in the 18th year of his reign, and the 49th of his age, juſt as 
he had a glimpſe of his refuming his authority. 

The city of London owes ſome of her privileges to him. The office of 
mayor, before his reign, was for life ; but he gave them a charter to chuſe 
a mayor out of their own body, annually, and to elect their ſheriffs and 
common-council annually, as at preſent. 

England was in a deplorable ſituation when her crown devolved upon 
Henry III. the late king's ſon, veho was but nine years of age. The earl 
of Pembroke was choſen his guardian; and the pope taking part with the 
young -prince, the French were defeated and driven out ot the kingdom, 
and their king obliged to renounce all claims upon the crown of England. 
The regent, earl of Pembroke, who had thus retrieved the independency 
of his country, died 1219, and the regency devolved upon the biſhop of 
Winchefter. The king was of a ſoft, pliable difpofition, and had been 
perſuaded to -violate the Great Charter. Indeed he ſeemed aiways en- 
deavouring to evade the privileges which he had been compelled to grant 
and confirm. An aſſociation of the barons was formed againſt bim and his 


8 ment; and a civil war breaking out, Henry ſeemed to be abandoned 


y all but his Gatcons, and foreign mercenaries. His profuſion brought 
him into inexprefithle difliculties ; and the famous Stephen Montfort, who 
had married his filter, and was made earl of Leiceſter, being choſen gene- 
ral of the affociation, the king and his two ſons wer: defeated, and taken 


priſoners at the battle of Lewes. A difference happening between Mont» 


fort 
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fort and the earl of Glouceſter, a nobleman of great authority, prince 
Edward, Henry's eldeſt fon, obtained his liberty, and aſſembling as many 
as he could of his father's ſubjects, who were jealous of Montfort, and 
weary of the tyranny of the barons, he gave battle to the rebels, whom he 
defeated at Eveſham, Auguſt 4th, 1265, and killed Montfort. The re- 
preſentatives of the commons of England, both knights and burgeſſes, form- 
ed now part of the Engliſh legiſlature, in a ſeparate houſe, and this gave the 
firſt blow to feudal tenures in England: but hiſtorians are not agreed in 
what manner the commons before this time formed any part of the Engliſh 
parliaments, or great councils, Prince Edward being afterwards engaged 
in a cruſade, Henry, during his abſence, died in 1272, the ſixty- fourth 
year of his age, and fifty-i1xth of his reign, which was uncomfortable and 
inglorious ; and yet, to the ſtruggles of this reign, the people in great mea- 
ſure owe the liberties of the preſent day. Intereſt had in that age mounted 
to an enormous height. There are inſtances of 5ol. per cent. being paid 
for money, which tempted the Jews to remain in England, notwithſtanding 
the grievous oppreſſions they laboured under, from the bigotry of the age, 
and Henry's extortions. In 1255 Henry made a freſh demand of 8000 
marks from the Jews, and threatened to hang them if they refuſed com- 
pliance. They now loſt all patience, and defired leave to retire with their 
effects out of the kingdom: but the king replied, © How can I remedy the op- 
preſſion you complain of? I am myſelf abeggar; Iam deſpoiled ; I am ſtrip- 
ped of all my revenues; I owe above 200,000 marks; and if I had ſaid 
zoo, oo, I ſhould not exceed the truth; I am obliged to pay my ſon prince 
Edward 1 5,090 marks a year; I have nota farthing, and I muſt have money 
from any hand, irom any quarter, or by any means.” King John, his 
father, once demanded 10,000 marks from a Jew at Briſtol ; and on his 
retuſal, ordered one of his teeth to be drawn every day till he ſhould con- 
ſent. The Jew loſt ſeven teeth, and then paid the ſum required of him. 
Trial by o-deal was now entirely diſuſed, and that by duel diſcouraged. 


- 


Bracton's famous law treatiſe was publiſhed in this reign. 

Edward returning to England, on the news of his father's death, invit- 

ed all who held of his crown iz capite, to his coronation dinner, which con- 
ſiſted (that the reader may have ſome idea of the luxury of the times) of 
276 bacon hogs, 450 hogs, 440 oxen, 430 ſheep, 22,609 hens and capons, 
and thirteen tat goats. (See Rymer's Fœdera.) Alexander III. king of 
Scotland was at the ſolemnity, and on the occaſion 500 horſes were let 
looſe, for all that could catch them —_ them. 8 | 

Edward was a brave and politic prince; and being perfectly wellacquaint- 
ed with the laws, intereſts, and conſtituti-n of his kingdom, his regula- 
tions, and reformations of his laws, have juſtly given him the title of the 
Engliſh Juſtinian. He paſſed the famous Mortmain act, whereby all per- 
ſons „were reſtrained from giving, by wall or ozferwi/e, their eſtates, to 
(thoſe /o called) religious purpoſes; and the ſocieties that never die, with- 
out a licence from the cro jn.” He granted certain privileges to the 
Cinque Ports, which though now very inconfiderable, were then obliged 
to attend the king when he went beyond ſea, with fifty-ſeven ſhips, each 
having twenty armed ſoldiers on board, and to maintain them at their own 
coſts for the ſpace of fifteen days. He reduced the Welch to pay him 
tribute, and annexed that principality to his crown, and was the firſt who 
gave the tule of prince of Wales to his eldeſt ſon. 

His vaſt connexions with the continent were productive of many benefits 
to his ſubjects, particularly by the introduction of reading-glaſſes and ſpec- 
tacles; though they are ſaid to have been invented in the late reign, by 
the famous friar Bacon. Windmills were erectcd in England about the 
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ſame time, and the regulation of gold and filver r was aſcer- 

tained by an aſſay, and mark of the goldſmiths' company. After all, Ed- 
ward's continental wars were unfortunate both to himſelf and the Engliſh, 
by draining them of their wealth; and it is thought that he too much neg- 
lected/ the woollen manufactures of his kingdom. He was often embroiled 
with the pope, eſpecially upon the affairs of Scotland; and he died in 
130, in the ſixty-ninth year of his age, and thirty-fifth of his reign, 
while he was upon a freſh expedition to exterminate that people. He 
ordered his heart to be ſent to the Holy Land, with 32,000l. for the 
maintenance of what 1s called the Holy Sepulchre. 

His ſon and ſucceſſor Edward II. ſhewedearly diſpoſitions for encourag. 
ing favourites; but Gaveſton, his chief minion, a Gaſcon, being baniſhed 
by his father Edward, he mounted the throne with vait advantages, both 

litical and perſonal, all which he ſoon forfeited by his own imprudence. 

e recalled Gaveſton, and loaded him with honours, and married Iſabella, 
daughter of the French king, who reſtored to him part of the territories 

which Edward I. had loſt in France. The barons, however, obliged him 
once more to baniſh his favourite, and to confirm the Great Charter, while 
king Robert Bruce recovered all Scotland, excepting the caſtle of Stirling; 
near to which, at Bannockburn, Edward in perſon received the greateſt 

defeat England ever ſuffered, in 1314. Gaveſton being beheaded by the 
barons, they fixed upon young Hugh Spencer as a ſpy upon the king; 
but he ſoon became his favourite. He, through his pride, avarice, and 
ambition, was baniſhed, together with his father, whom he had procured 
to be made earl of Wincheſter. The queen, a furious ambitious woman, 

. perſuaded her huſband to recall the Spencers, while the common people, 
from their hatred to the barons, joined the king's ſtandard, and after de- 
feating them, reſtored him to the exerciſe of all his prerogatives., A cruel 
uſe was made of thole ſucceſſes, and many noble patriots, with their eſtates, 
fell victims to the queen's revenge; but at laſt ſhe became enamoured 
with Roger Mortimer, who- was her priſoner, and had been one of the 
moſt active of the anti-royaliſt lords. A breach between her and the 
Spencers ſoon followed, and going over to France with her lover, ſhe 
found means to form ſuch a partv in England, that, returning with ſome 
French troops, ſhe put the eldeſt Spencer to an ignominious death, made 
her huſband priſoner, and forced him to abdicate his crown in favour of 

his ſon Edward III. then fifteen years of age. Nothing now but the death 
of Edward II. was wanting to complete her guilt ; and he was moſt barba- 

_ rouſly murdered in Berkley-caſtle, by rufhans, ſuppoſed to be employed 
by her and her paramour Mortimer, in the year 1327. 

Upon an average, the difference of living, then and now, ſeems to be 
nearly as 5 or 6 18 to 1, always remembering that their money contained 
thrice as much ſilver as our money or coin of the ſame denomination 
does. Thus, for example, if a gooſ< then coſt 24.4, that is 7d.z, of our 
money, or according to the proportion of 6 to 1, it would now coſt us 
35. 9d. The knights Templars were ſuppreſſed in this reign, owing to 
their enormous vices. | 

Edward III. mounted. the throne in 1327. He was then under the tui- 
tion of his mother, who cohabited with Mortimer; and they endeavoured 
to keep poſſeſſion of their power by executing many popular meaſures, and 
putting an end to all national differences with Scotland, for which Mor- 

timer vas created earl of March. Edward, young as he was, was ſoon ſen- 
ſible of their defigns. He ſurpriſed them in perſon at the head of a few 
choſen friends in the caſtle of Nottingham. Mortimer was put to a pub- 
lic death, hanged as a traitor at the common gallows at Tyburn, and the 
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1cen herſelf was ſhut up in confinement twenty-eight years, to her 
Jeath. It was not long before Edward found means to quarrel with David, 
king of Scotland, though he had married his fitter, and he was driven to 
France by Edward Baliol, who acted as Edward's Fant g king of Soot- 
jand and general, and did the ſame homage to Edward for Scotland, as 
his father had done to Edward I. Soon after, upon the death of Charles, 
the Fair, king of France (without iſſue), who had ſucceeded by virtue of 
the Salic law, which, the French pretended, cut off all female ſucceſſion to 
that crown, Philip of Valois claimed it as being the next heir male by ſuc- 
ceſſion; but he was oppoſed by Edward, as being the ſon of Iſabella, who 
was ſiſter to the three laſt-mentioned kings of France, and firſt in the fe- 
male ſucceſſion. The former was preferred: but thg caſe being doubtful, 
Edward purſued his clatm, and invaded France with a powerful army. 
On this occaſion, the vaſt difference between the feudaF conſtitutions of 
France, which were then in full force, and the government of England, 
more favourable to public liberty, appeared. The French officers knew 
no ſubordination. They and their men were equally undiſciplined and 
diſobedient, though far more numerous than their enemies in the field. 
The Engliſh freemen on the other hand, having now vaſt property to fight 
for, which they could call their own, independent of a feudal law, knew 


its value, and had learnt ta defend it by providing themſelves with proper 


armour, and ſubmitting to military exerciſes, and proper ſubordination in 
the field. The war, on the part of Edward, was therefore a continued ſcene 
of ſucceſs and victory. In 1340 he took the title of king of France, uſing 
it in all public acts, and quartered the arms of France with his own, addin 

this motto, Dieu £7 mon droit, God and my right.” At Creily, Avoult 
26th, 1346, above 100,000 French were defeated, chiefly by the valour 


of the prince of Wales, who was but ſixteen years of age (his father being 


no more than thirty-four) though the Engliſh did not exceed 39,000.- 


The loſs of the French far exceeded the number of the Engliſh army, 
whoſe lofs conſiſted of no more than three knights and one eſquire, and 
about fifty private men. The battle of Poitiers was fought in 1356, be- 
tween the prince of Wales and the French king John, but with greatly ſupe- 
rior advantages of numbers on the part of the French, who were totall 
defeated, and their king and his favourite fon Philip taken priſoners, ſe 
is thought that the number of French killed in this battle was double that 
of all the Engliſh army; but the modeſty and politeneſs, with which the 
prince treated his royal priſoners, formed the brighteſt wreath iu his garland, 
Edward's glories were not confined to France. Having left his queen 
Philippa, daughterxo the earl of Hainault, regent of England, ſhe had 
the good fortune to take priſoner David king of Scotland, who had ven- 
tired to invade England, about fix weeks after the battle of Creſſy was 
tought, and remained a priſoner eleven years. Thus Edward had the 
giory to ſee two crowned heads his captives at London. Both kings were 
afterwards ranſomed; David for 100,000 marks, and John for three 
millions of gold crowns ; but John returned to England, and died at the 
palace of the Savoy. Aſter the treaty of Bretigni, into which Edward 
III. is ſaid to have been frightened by a dreadful ſtorm, his fortunes de- 
clined. He had reſigued his French dominions entirely to the prince of 
Wales, and he ſunk in the eſteem of his ſubjects at home, on account of his 
attachment to his miſtreſs, one Alice Pierce. The prince of Wales, com- 
monly called the Black Prince *, from his wearing that armour, while he 


* He was alſo the firſt in England that had. the title of Dube, being created by his fa- 


ther Duke of Coruwall; and ever lince,.the cldeſt ſon of the king of Englaud is by birth 
duke of Cornwall. | 
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was making a glorious campaign in Spain, where he reinſtated Peter the 
Cruel on that throne, was ſeized with a conſumptive diſorder, which car. 
ried him off in the year 1372. His father did not long ſurvive him ; for 
he died, diſpirited and obſcure, at Shene in Surry, in the year 137, the 
G5th of his age, and 51ſt of his reign. 

No prince ever underſtood the balance and intereſts of Europe better 
than Edward did, and he was one of the beſt and moſt illuſtrious kirgs 
that fat on the Engliſh throne. Having ſet his heart on the conqueſt of 
France, he gratified the more readily his TIED in their demands for pro- 
tection and ſecurity to their liberties an a ae. but he thereby ex- 
hauſted his regal dominions ; neither was his ſucceſſor, when he mounted 
the throne, ſo powerful a prince as he was in the beginning of his reign, 
He has the glory of inviting over and protecting fullers, dyers, weavers, 

nd other artificers from Flanders, and of eſtabliſhing the woollen many. 
facture among the Engliſh, who, ti l his time, generally exported the un- 
wrovght commodity. The rate of living in his reign ſeems to have been 
much the fame as in the preceding reign ; and few of the Engliſh ſhips, 
even of war, exceeded forty or fifty tons. But notwithſtanding the vaſt 
increaſe of property in England, villanage ſtill continued in the royal, 
epiſcopal, and baronial manors. Hiſtorians are not agreed whether Ed- 
ward made uſe of artillery in his fir invation oi France: but it certain] 
was well known before his death. The mdgnificent caſtle of Windſor 
was built by Edward II}. and his method of conducting that work may 
ſerve as a ſpecimen of the condition of the people of that age. In- 
ſtead of alluring workmen by contracts and wages, he aſſeſſed every 
county in England to fend him ſo many maſons, tilers, and carpenters, 
as if he had been levying an army. Soldiers were enliſted only for a 
ſhort time: they lived idle all the reſt of the year, and commonly 
all the reſt of their lives; one ſucceſsful campaign, by pay and plun- 
der, and the ranſom of priſoners, was ſuppoſed to be a ſmall fortune 
to a man; which was a great allurement to enter into the ſervice. The 
wages of a maſter carpenter was limited through the whole yezr to 
three pence a day, a common carpenter to two pence, money of that 
age. 

Dr. John Wickliffe, a ſecular prieſt, educated at Oxford, began in the 
latter end of this reign to ſpread the doctrines of reformation, by his diſ- 
courſes, ſermons, and writings; and he made many diſciples of all ranks 
and ſtations. He was a man of parts, learning, and piety; and has the 
honour of being the firſt perſon in Europe who publicly called in queſ- 
tion thoſe doctrines, which had generally paſſed for certain and undiſ- 
puted, during ſo many ages. The doctrines of Wickliffe, being derived 
from his ſearch into the ſcriptures, and into eccleſiaſtical antiquity, were 
nearly the ſame with thoſe propagated by the reformers in the ſixteenth 
century. But though the age ſeemed ſtrongly diſpoſed to receive them, 
affairs were not yet fully ripe for this great revolution, which was re- 
ſerved for a more tree and enquiring period, that gave the finiſhing blow 
to Romith ſuperſtition in this and many other kingdoms of Europe. He 
had many friends 1n the univerſity of Oxford, and at court, and was power- 
fully protected againſt the evil deſigns of the pope and biſhops, by John 
of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, one of the king's ſons, and other great 
men, His diſciples were diſtinguiſhed by the name of Wickliffites or 
Lollards. 

Richard II. ſon of the Black Prince, was no more than eleven years of 
age when he mounted the throne. The Engliſh arms were then unſuc- 
ceſsful both in France and in Scotland; but the doctrines of Wickiitfe took 
root under the influence of the duke of Lancaſter, the king's uncle, and 
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one of his guard'ans, and gave enlarged notions of liberty to the villains, 
and lower ranks of people. The truth is, agriculture was then in ſo 
flouriſhing a ſtate, that corn, and other victuals, were ſuffered to be 
tranſported, and the Engliſh had fallen upon a way of manufacturing, 
for exportation, their leather, horns, and other native commodities 
and with regard to the woollen manufactures, they ſeem, from records, to 
have been excecded by none in Europe.' John of Gaunt's foreign con- 
nections with the crowns of Portugal and Spain were of prejudice to Eng- 
land: and ſo many men were employed in unſucceſsful wars, that the 
commons of England, like powder, receiving a ſpark of fire, all at once 
flamed out into rebellion, under the conduct of Ball, a prieſt, Wat Tyler, 
Jack Straw, and others the loweſt of the people. The conduct of theſe 
inſurgents was very violent, and in many reſpects extremely unjuſtifiable 
but it cannot juſtly be denied, that the common people of England then 
laboured under many oppreſſions, particularly a poli- tax, and had abundant 
reaſon to be diſcontented with the government. ; 

Richard was not then above ſixteen, but he acted with great ſpirit and 
wiſdom. He faced the ſtorm of the inſurgents, at the head of the 
Londoners, while Walworth the mayor, and Philpot an alderman, had 
the courage to put Tyler, the leader of the malcontents, to death, in the 
midſt of his adherents, Richard then aſſociated to himſelf a new ſet of 
favourites. His people and great lords again took up arms; and being 
headed by the duke of Glouceſter, the king's uncle, they forced Richard once 
more into terms; but being infincere in all his compliances, he was upon 
the point of becoming more deſpotic than any king in England ever had 
been, when he loſt his crown and life by a ſudden cataſtrophe, | 


A quarrel happened between the duke of Hereford, ſon to the duke of 


Lancaſter, and the duke of Norfolk; and Richard baniſhed them both, 
with particular marks of injuſtice to the former, who now became duke of 
Lancaſter by his father's death. Richard carrying over a great army to 
quell a rebellion in Ireland, a ſtrong party formed in England, tlie natural 
reſult of Richard's tyrauny, who offered the duke of Lancaſter the crown. 
He landed from France at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire, and was ſoon at the 


head of 60,000 men, all of them Engliſh. Richard hurried back to Eng- 


land, where, his troops refuſing to fight, and his ſubjects, whom he had at- 
ſected to deſpiſe, generally deſerting him, he was made priſoner with 
no more than twenty attendants; and being carried to London, he was 
depoſed in full parliament, upon a formal charge of tyranny and miſ- 
conduct; and ſoon after he is ſuppoſed to have been ſtarved to death in 


priſon, in the year 1399, the 34th of his age, aud the 23d of his reign. 


He had no iſſue by either of his two marriages. | 

Though the nobility of England were poſſeſſed of great power at the 
time of this revolution, yet we do not find that it abated the influence of 
the commons, They had the courage to remonſtrate boldly in parliament. 
againſt the uſury, which was but too much practiſed in England, and 
other abuſes of both clergy and laity ; and the deſtruction of the feudal 
powers ſogn followed. Wee 1 "= 

Henry the Fourth *, ſon of John of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, fourth 


* The throne being now vacant, the duke of Lancaſter ſtepped forth, and having 
croſſed himſelf on his forehead and on his brealt, and Salled upon the name of Chriſt 
he 2 theſe words, which I ſhall give in the original language, becauſe of 
their ſingularity. | Fu 2 : | | 

In the 3 Fadber, Sen, and Holy Ghoſt, 1 Henry of Lancaſter, challonge this rewme 
of Tngiande, and the crown, with all the membris, and the þ phe es 3 ah I that am deſcen- 
4% by right line of the blode (meaning a claim in right of his mother) coming fron the gude 
ling Henry thirds and throge that right that G of bis grace bath ſent me, ci il belje of byn, 
and of my frendes, to recover it 3 the which rewme was in peyu #6 be unden. by defeut of | 
vernance, and ond. ying of the gude lawwes. « 
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en 
was making a glorious campaign in Spain, where he reinſtated Peter the 
Cruel on that throne, was ſeized with a conſumptive diſorder, which car. 
ried him off in the year 1372. His father did not long ſurvive him; for 
he died, diſpirited and obſcure, at Shene in Surry, in the year 137, the 
G5th of his age, and 51ſt of his reign, 

No prince ever underſtood the balance and intereſts of Enrope better 
than Edward did, and he was one of the beſt and moſt illuſtrious kirgs 
that ſat on the Engliſh throne. Having ſet his heart on the conqueſt of 
France, he gratitied the more readily his people in their demands for pro- 
tection and ſecurity to their liberties an Thy a but he thereby ex- 
hauſted his regal dominjions; neither was his ſucceſſor, when he mounted 
the throne, ſo powerful a prince as he was in the beginning of his reign, 
He has the glory of inviting over and protecting fullers, dyers, weavers, 
8 other artificers from Flanders, and of eſtabliſhing the woollen manu. 

ature among the Engliſh, who, ti 1 his time, generally exported the un- 
wrought commodity. The rate of living in his reign ſeems to have been 
much the fame as in the preceding reign ; and few of the Engliſh ſhips, 
even of war, exceeded forty or fifty tons. But notwithſtanding the vaſt 
increate of property in England, villanage ſtill continued in the royal, 
epifcopal, and baronial manors. Hiſtorians are not agreed whether Ed- 
ward made uſe of artillery in his fir invaſion oi France: but it certain] 
was well known before his death. The magnificent caſtle of Windſor 
was built by Edward III. and his method of conducting that work may 
ſerve as a ſpecimen of the condition of the people of that age. In- 
ſtead of alluring workmen by contracts and wages, he aſſeſſed every 
county in England to fend him ſo many maſons, tilers, and carpenters, 
as if he had been levying an army. Soldiers were enliſted only for a 
ſhort time: they lived idle all the reſt of the year, and commonly 
all the reſt of their lives; one ſucceſsful campaign, by pay and plun- 
der, and the ranſom of priſoners, was ſuppoſed to be a ſmall fortune 
to a man ; which was a great allurement to enter into the ſervice. The 
wages of a maſter carpenter was limited through the whole yer to 
three pence a day, a common carpenter to two pence, money of that 
age. 

Dr. John Wickliffe, a ſecular prieſt, educated at Oxford, began in the 
latter end of this reign to ſpread the doctrines of reformation, by his diſ- 
courſes, ſermons, and writings; and he made many diſciples of all ranks 
and ſtations. He was a man of parts, learning, and piety; and has the 
honour of being the firſt perſon in Europe who publicly called in queſ- 
tion thoſe doctrines, which had generally paſſed for certain and undiſ- 
puted, during ſo many ages. The doctrines of Wick liffe, being derived 
from his ſearch into the {criptures, and into eccleſiaſtical antiquity, were 
nearly the ſame with thoſe propagated by the reformers in the ſixteenth 
century. But though the age ſeemed ſtrongly diſpoſed to receive them, 
affairs were not yet fully ripe for this great revolution, which was re- 
ſerved for a more free and enquiring period, that gave the finiſhing blow 
to Romiſh ſuperſtition in this and many other kingdoms of Europe. He 
had many friends 1n the univerſity of Oxford, and at court, and was power- 
fully protected againſt the evil deſigns of the pope and biſhops, by John 
of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, one of the king's ſons, and other great 
men, His diſciples were diſtinguiſhed by the name of Wickliffites or 
Lollards. | 

Richard IT. ſon of the Black Prince, was no more than eleven years of 
age when he mounted the throne. The Engliſh arms were then unſuc; 
ceſsful both in France and in Scotland; but the doctrines of Wicklitfe took 
root under the influence of the duke of Lancaſter, the king's uncle, and 
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one of his guard'ans, and gave enlarged notions of liberty to the villains, 
and lower ranks of people. The truth is, agriculture was then in ſo 
flouriſhing a ſtate, that corn, and other victuals, were ſutfergd to be 
tranſported, and the Engliſh bad fallen upon a way of manufacturing, 
for exportation, their leather, horns, and other native commodities; 
and with regard to the woollen manufactures, they ſeem, from records, to 
have been exceeded by none in Europe. John of Gaunt's foreign con- 
nections with the crowns of Portugal and Spain were of prejudice to Eng- 
land: and ſo many men were employed in unſucceſsful wars, that the 
commons of England, like powder, receiving a ſpark of fire, all at once 
flamed out into rebellion, under the conduct of Ball, a prieſt, Wat Tyler, 
Jack Straw, and others the loweſt of the people. The conduct of theſe 
inſurgents was very violent, and in many reſpects extremely unjuſtifiable; 
but it cannot juſtly be denied, that the common people of England then 
laboured under many oppreſſions, particularly a poli- tax, and had abundaut 
reaſon to be diſcontented with the government. ; 

Richard was not then above fixteen, but he ated with great ſpirit and 
wiſdom. He faced the ſtorm of the inſurgents, at the head of the. 
Londoners, while Walworth the mayor, and Philpot an alderman, had 


the courage to put Tyler, the leader of the malcontents, to death, in the 


midſt of his adherents, Richard then affociated to himſelf a new ſet of 
favourites. His people and 2 lords again took up arms; and bein 
headed by the duke of Glouceſter, the king's uncle, they forced Richard once 
more into terms; but being inſincere in all his compliances, he was upon 
the point of becoming more deſpotic than any king in England ever had 
been, when he loſt his crown and life by a ſudden cataſtrophe, 


A quarrel happened between the duke of Hereford, ſon to the duke of 


Lancaſter, and the duke of Norfolk; and Richard baniſhed them both, 
with particular marks of injuſtice to the former, who now became duke of 
Lancaſter by his father's death. Richard carrying over a great army to 
quell a rebellion in Ireland, a ſtrong party formed in England, the natural 
reſult of Richard's tyrauny, who offered the duke of Lancaſter the crown. 
He landed from France at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire, and was ſoon at the 
head of 60,000 men, all of them Engliſh. Richard hurried back to Eng- 
land, where, his troops refuſing to fight, and his ſubjects, whom he had at- 
ſected to deſpiſe, generally deſerting him, he was made priſoner with 
no more than twenty attendants; and being carried to London, he was 
depoſed in full parliament, upon a formal charge of tyranny and miſ- 
conduct; and ſoon after he is ſuppoſed to have been ſtarved to death in 
priſon, in the year 1399, the, 34th of his age, aud the 23d of his reign. 
tle had no iſſue by either of his two marriages. | 
Though the nobility of England were poſſeſſed of great power at the 
time of this revolution, yet we do not find that it abated the influence of 
the commons, They had the courage to remonſtrate boldly in parliament. 


againſt the uſury, which was but too much practiſed in England, and 


other abuſes of both clergy and laity ; and the deſtruction of the feudal 
powers ſoon followed. WE 


Henry the Fourth *, ſon of John of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, fourth 


*The throne being now vacant, the duke of Lancaſter ſtepped forth, and having 
croſſed himſelf on his forehead and on his brealt, and called upon the name of Chriſt 
* as theſe words, which I ſhall give in the original language, becauſe of 
their ſingularity. : 1 | : 1 | 

11 9 ao Fadber, Sen, and Hely Ghoſt, 1 Henry of Lancaſter, challonge this rewme 
of Trgiande, and the erewn, with all the membris, and the appurtenences ; al. I that am dgſcen- 
4% by right line of the blode (meaning a claim in right of his mother) coming from the gude 
ling Henry thirde and throge that right that Go of bis grace bath ſent me, with helfe of Ha, 
and of my frendes, to recover it ; the <which re ume was in foyns % be unden. by dgſent of ge- 
vernance, and ond.ying of the gude laduss. 0 
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ſon of Edward III. being ſettled on the throne of England, in prejudice 
to the elder branches of Edward III. 's family, the great nobility were 
in hopes that this glaring defect in his title would render him dependent 


upon them. At firit ſome conſpiracies were formed againſt him among 


his great men, as the dukes of Surry and Exeter, the earls of Glouceſter 
and Saliſbury, and the archbiſhop of York; but he cruſhed them by his 
activity and ſteadineſs, and laid a plan for reducing their overgrown 
power. This was underſtood by the Percy family, the greateſt in the 
north of England, who complained of Henry baving deprived them of 
ſome Scotch priſoners, whom they had taken in battle; and a dangerous 
rebellion . out under the old earl of Northumberland, and his ſon 
the famous Henry Percy, ſurnamed Hotſpur; but it ended in the defeat 
of the rebels, chiefly by the valour of the prince of Wales. With equal 
good fortune, Henry ſuppreſſed the infurrection of the Welch, under 
Owen Glendower; and by his prudent conceſſions to his parliament, to 
the commons particularly, he at laſt conquered all oppoſition, while, to 
ſalve the defect of his title, the parhament entailed the crown upon hin, 
and the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, thereby ſhutting out 
all female ſucceſſion. The young duke of Rothfay, heir to the crown 
of Scotland (afterwards James I. of that kingdom), falling a priſoner 
into Henry's hands about this time, was of infinite ſervice to his govern- 
ment; and, before his death, which happened in 1413, in the 46th year 
of his age, and 13th of his reign, he had the ſatisfaction to ſee his ſon 
and ſucceſſor, the prince of Wales, diſengage himſelf from many youth. 
ful follies, which till then had diſgraced his conduct. 

The Engliſh marine was now fo greatly increaſed, that we find an 
Engliſh veſſel of 200 tons in the Baltic, and many other ſhips of equal 
burden carrying on an immenſe trade all over Europe, but with the 
Hanſe towns in particular, With regard to public liberty, Henry IV, as 
1 have already hinted, was the firſt prince who gave the different orders 
in parliament, eſpecially that of the commons, their due weight, It is 
however a little ſurpriſing, that learning was at this time in a much lower 
{tate in England, and all over Europe, than it had been 200 years before. 
Biſhops, when teſtifying ſynodal acts, were often forced to do it by proxy, 
in the following terms, viz. “ As J cannot read myfelf, N. N. hath 
fubſcribed for me; or, As my lord biſhop cannot write himſelf, at his 
requeſt I have ſubſcribed.” By the influence of the court and the in- 
trignes of the clergy, an aft was obtained in the ſeſſions of parliament 
1401, for the burning of heretics, occaſioned by the great increaſe of the 
Wickliffites or Lollards; and immediately after, one Sawtre, pariſh-prieſt 
of St. Ofithe in London, was burnt alive by the king's writ, directed to 
the mayor and ſheriffs ot London. 

The balance of trade with foreign parts was againſt England at th 
acceſſion of Henry V. in 1413, fo greatly had luxury increaſed. The 
Lollards, or the followers of Wickliffe, were exceſſively numerous; and 
fir John Oldcaſtle and lord Cobham having joined them, it was pretended 
that he had agreed to put himſelf at their head, with a defign to overturn 
the government; but this appears to have been a groundleſs accuſation, 
from a bloody zeal of tte clergy, though he was put to death in con- 
ſequence of it. His only real crime ſeems to have been the ſpirit with 
which he oppoſed the ſuperſtition of the age; and he was the firſt of the 
nobility who ſuffered on account of religion, Henry was about this 
ume engaged in a conteſt with France, which he had many incitements 
tor invading. He demanded a reſtitution of Normandy, and other pro- 
vinces that had been raviſhed from England in the preceding reigns ; al- 
a the payment of certain arrears due tor king John's ranſom ſince the 
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reign of Edward III. and availing himſelf of the diſtracted ſtate of that 
kingdom by the Orleans and Burgundy factions, he invaded it, where he 
firſt took Harfleur, and then defeated the French in the battle of Agin- 
-ourt, which equalled thoſe of Creſſy and Poitiers in glory to the 5 

liſh, but exceeded them in its conſequences, on account of the vaſt num- 
ber of French princes of the blood, and other great noblemen, who were 
there killed. Henry, who was as great a politician as a warrior, made 
ſuch alliances, and divided the French among themſelves ſo effectually, 
that he forced the queen of France, whoſe huſband, Charles VI. was a 
lunatic, to agree to his marrying her e the princeſs Catharine, 
to diſinherit the dauphin, and to declare Henry regent of France during 
her huſband's life, and him and his iſſue ſucceſſors to the French monar- 
chy, which muſt at this time have been exterminated, had not the Scots 

(though their king ſtill continued Henry's captive) furniſhed the dau; 
phin with vaſt ſupplies, and preſerved the French crown for his head. 
Henry ral oy made a triumphal entry into Paris, where the dauphin 
was proſcribed ; and after receiving the fealty of the French nobility, he 
returned to England to levy a force that might cruſh the dauphin and his 
Scotch auxiliaries. He probably would have been ſncceſsful, had he not 
died of a pleuretic diſorder, 1442, the 34th year of his age, and the roth 
of his reign. „ 

Henry V. 's vaſt ſucceſſes in France revived the trade of England, and 
at the ſame time increaſed and eſtabliſhed the privileges and liberties of the 
Engliſh commonalty. As he died when he was only thirty-four years 
of age, it is hard to ſay, if he had lived, whether he might not have given 
the law to all the continent of Europe, which was then greatly diſtracted, 
by the diviſions among its princes; but whether this would have been of 
ſervice or prejudice to the growing liberties of his Engliſh ſubje&s, we 
cannot determine, 

By an authentic and exact account of the ee revenues of the 
crown during this reign, it 2 that they amounted only to 55,7141. 
a year, which is nearly the ſame with the revenues in Henry III's time, 
and the kings of England had neither become much richer nor poorer in 
the courſe of 200 years. The ordinary expences of the government 
amounted to 52,5071. ſo that the king had of ſurplus only 3,207. for the 
{upport of his houſhold, for his wardrobe, for the expence of embaſſies, 
and other articles. This ſum was not nearly ſufficieat even in time of 
peace; and to carry on his wars, this great conqueror was reduced to ma- 
ny miſerable ſhifts; he borrowed from all quarters, he pawned his jew- 
els and ſometimes the crown itſelf: he ran in arrears to his army; and 
he was often obliged to ſtop in the midſt of his career of victory, and to 
grant a truce to the enemy. I mention theſe particulars, that the reader 
may judge of the ſimplicity and temperance of our predeceſſors three cen- 
turies ago, when the expences of the greateſt king in Europe were ſcarcely 
equal to the penſion of a ſuperannuated courtier. of the preſent age. 

It required a prince equally able with Henry IV. and V. to confirm 
the title of the Lancaſter houſe to the throne of England. Henry VI. 
ſurnamed of Windſor, was no more than nine months old, when, in 
conſequence of the treaty of Troyes, concluded by his father with the 
French court, he was proclaimed king of France as well as England, 
He was under the tuition of his two uncles, the dukes of Bedford and 
Glouceſter, both of them princes of great atcompliſhments, virtues, and 


courage, but unable to preſerve their brother's conqueſts. Upon the death 


of Charles VI. the affections of the French for his family revived in 


the perſon of his ſon and ſucceſſor Charles VII, The duke of Bedford, 
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who was regent of France, performed many glorious actions, and at laſt 
laid ſiege to Orleans, which if taken would have completed the con- 
uy of France. The ſiege was raited by the valour and good conduct of 
the Maid of Orleans, a phenomenon hardly to be paralleted in hiſtory 

ſhe being born of the loweſt extraction, and bred a cow-keeper, and 
ſome time a helper in ſtables in public inns, She muſt notwithſtandins 
have poſleſſed an amazing fund of ſagacity as weil as valour After an 
expatalleled traiu of heroic actions, and placing the crown upon her ſo- 
vereign's head, ſhe was taken priſoner by the Engliſh in making a ſally 
guting the ſiege of Compiegne, who burat her alive for a witch at Rouen, 
May 30, 1431. 

The death of the duke of Bedford, and the agreement of the duke of 
Burgundy, the great ally of the Englifh, with Charles VIE. contributed 
to the entire ruin of the Engliſh intereſt in France, and the loſs of all 
their fine provinces in that kingdom, notwithſtanding the amazing cou- 
rage of. Talbot the firſt earl of Shrewtbury, and their other officers. 
The capital misfortune of England, at this time, was its diſunion at 
home. The, duke of Glouceſter loſt his authority in the governmem; 
and the king married Margaret of Anjou, daughter to the needy king of 
Sicily; a woman of a high ſpirit, bat an implacable diſpoſition; while 
the cardinal of Wincheſter, who was the richeſt ſubject in England, if 
not in Europe, preſided at the head of the treafury, and by his avarice 
ruined the. intereſt of England, botn' at home and abroad. Next to the 
cardinal, the duke of York, who was lord lieutenaut of Ireland, was the 
moſt powerful ſubject in England. He was deſcended by the mother's fide 
from Lionel, an elder. ſon of Edward III. and prior in claim to the 
reigning king who was deſcended from John of Gaunt, Edward's young- 
eſt ſon; and he affected to keep up the diſtinction of a white roſe, that 
of the houſe of Lancaſter being red. It is certain that he paid no re- 
gard to the parliamentary entail of the crown upon the reigning family: 
and he loſt no opportunity of forming a party to aſſert his right; but acted 
at firſt with a moſt profound diſſimulation. The duke of Suffolk was a 
favourite of the queen, who was a profeſſed enemy to the duke of Vork; 
but being impeached in parliament, he was baniſhed for five years, and 
had his head {truck off on board a chip, by a common failor. This was 
followed by an inſurrection of 20,000 Kentiſh-men, headed by one Jack 
Cade, a mau of low condition, who ſent to the court a liſt of grievances ; 
bit he was defeated by the valour of the citizens of London, and the 
queen ſeemed to be perfectly ſecure againſt the duke of York. The in- 
slorious management of the Engliſh affairs in France befriended him, 
aud upon his arrival in Englaud from Ireland, he found a ſtrong; party of 
the nobility his friends; but deing conſidered as the fomenter of Cade's 
rebellion, he proſeſſed the moſt profound reverence to Henry. 

The perſons in high power and reputation in England, next to the 
duke of York, were the earl of Saliſpury, and his fon the earl of War- 
wick. The latter had the greateſt land eſtate of any fubject in England, 
and his vaſt abilities, joined to ſome virtues, rendered him equally popu- 
lar. Both father and fon were ſecretly on the ſide of Vork; and during 
a fit of illneſs of the king, that, duke was made protector of the realm. 
Both ſides now prepared for arms, and the king recovering, the queen 
with wonderful activity aſſembled an army; but the royaliſts were defeat» 
ed in the firſt battle of St. Alban's, and the king himſelf was taken pri- 
ſoner. The duke of York was once more declared protector of the 


kingdom, but it was not long before the queen reſumed all her influence 
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in the government, and the king, though his weakneſs became every day 
more and more viſible, recovered all his authority, 4 
The due of York upon this threw off the maſk, and in 1459, he 
openly claimed the crown, and the queen was again defeated by he earl 
of Warwick, who was now called the king-maker. A parliament upon 
this being aſſembled, it was enacted, that Henry ſhould poſſeſs the throne 
for life, but that the duke of Yerk ſhould ſucceed him, to the excluſion 
of all Henry's iſſue. All, excepting the magnanimous queen, agreed to 
this compromiſe, She retreated northwards, and the king being till a 
priſoner, ſhe pleaded his cauſe ſo well, that, aſſembling a freſh army, ſhe 
fought the battle of Wakeheld, where the duke of York was defeated and 
{lain, in 1460. 
te is pretty extraordinary, that, though the duke of York and his party 
openly aſſerted his claim to the crown, they {till profeſſed allegiance to 
Henry; but the duke of York's ſon, afterwards Edward IV. prepared 
to revenge his father's death, and obtained ſeveral victories over the royal- 
iſts. The queen, however, advanced towards London, and defeatin 
the earl of Warwick, in the ſecond battle of St. Alban's, ſhe delivered 
er huſband ; but the diſorders committed by her northern troops diſ- 
guſted the Londoners ſo much, that ſhe durſt not enter London, where 
the duke of York was received on the 28th of February, 1461, while the 
queen and her huſband were obliged to retreat northwards. She ſoon 
raiſed another army, and fought the battle of Towton, the moſt blood A 
perhaps that ever happened in any civil war. After prodigies of vated 
had been performed on both ſides, the victory remained with young king 
Kdward, and near 40,000 men lay dead on the field of battle. Margaret 
and her huſband were once more obliged to fly to Scotland, where they . 
met with generous protection. 1 
It may be proper to obſerve, that this civil war was carried on with 75 
orciter animoſity than any perhaps ever known. Margaret was as blood- 1. 55 
thirſty as her opponents, and when priſoners on either fide were made, 1 
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their deaths, eſpecially if they were of any rank, were deferred only for 4 [ 
a few hours. | j * 
Margaret, by the conceſſions ſhe made to the Scots, ſoon raiſed a freſh 1 


army there, and in the north of England, but met with defeat upon 
deteat, till at laſt her huſhand, the . Henry, was carried pri- 
toner to London. | 8 

The duke of York, now Edward IV. being crowned on the 29th of 
June, fell in love with, and privately marricd Elizabeth, the widow of 
ir John Gray, though he had fome time before ſent the earl of Warwick 
% demand the king of France's ſiſter in marriage, in which embaſſy he 
wes ſucceſsful, and nothing remained but the bringing over the prin- 
ceſs into England. When the ſecret of Edward's marriage broke ant, 
te haughty earl deeming himſelf affronted, returned to England inflam- 
«| with rage and indignation ; and from being Edward's beſt friend, be- 
came his moſt formidable enemy; and gaining over the duke of Clarence 
Edward was, made priſoner, but eſcaping from his confinement, the ear 
ot Warwick, and the French king, Lewis XI. declared for the reſtora- 
ton of Henry, who was replaced on the throne, aud Edward narrowly 
elcaped to Holland. Returning from thence, he advanced to London, 
under pretence of claiming his dukedom of Vork; but being received 
into the capital, he reſumed the exerciſe of royal authority, made king 
Henry once more his priſoner, and defeated and killed Warwick, in the 
battle of Barnet. A few days after he defeated a freſh army of Lan- 
caltrians, and. made queen e ee together with her ſon 
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prince Edward, whom Edward's brother, the duke of Glouceſter, mur. 
dered in cold bloo”', as he is ſaid (but with no great ſhew of probability) 
to have done his father Henry VI. then a priſoner in the Tower of Lon. 
don, a few days after, in the year 1471. 

Edward, partly to amuſe the public, and partly to ſupply the vaſt ex. 
pences of his court, pretended ſometimes to quarrel, and ſometimes to 
treat with France: but his irregularities brought, him to his death (1483) 
in the twenty-third year of his reign, and forty-ſecond of his age. 

Notwithitanding the turbulence of the times, the trade and manufac- 
tures of England, particularly the woollen, increaſed during the reigns 
of Henry VI. and Edward IV. 80 early as 1440, a navigation act was 
thought of by the Engliſh, as the only means to preſerve to themſelves 
the beneſit of being the ſole carriers of their own merchandiſe ; but fo- 
reign influence prevented Henry's paſſing the bill for that purpoſe. The 
invention of printing, which is generally ſuppoſe to have been imported 
into England by William Caxton, and which received ſome countenance 
from Edward, 1s the chief glory of his reign ; but learning in general 
was then in a poor ſtate in England. The lord Tiptoft was its great 
patron, and ſeems to have been the firſt Engliſh nobleman who cultivated 
what are now called the belles lettres. The books printed by Caxton are 
moſtly re-tranſlations, or compilations from the French or Monkiſh Latin; 
but it muſt be acknowledged, at the ſame time, that literature, after this 
period, made a more rapid and general progreſs among the Engliſh, than it 
did in any other European nation. The famous Littleton, judge of the 
Common Pleas, and Forteſcue, chancellor of England, flouriſhed at this 
period. : | 

Edward IV. left two ſons by his queen, who had exerciſed her power 
with no great prudence, by having nobilitated many of her obſcure rela- 
tions. Her eldeſt fon, Edward V. was about thirteen ; and his uncle, the 
duke of Glouceſter, taking advantage of the queen's unpopularity among 
the great men, found means to baſtardize her iſſue, by act of parliament, 
under the ſcandalous pretext of a pre- contract between their father and 
another lady. The duke, at the ſame time, was declared guardian of the 
kingdom, and at laſt accepted of the crown, which was offered him by 
the Londoners; having firſt put to death all the nobility and great men, 
whom he thought to be well affected to the late King's family. Whether 
the king and his brother were murdered in the Tower, by his direction, 
is doubtful. The moſt probable opinion is, that they were clandeftinely 
ſent abroad by his orders, and that the elder died, but that the younger 
ſurvived, and was the ſame who was well known by the name of Perkin 
Warbeck, Be this as it will, the Engliſh were prepoſſeſſed fo ſtrongly 
againſt Richard, as being the murderer of bis nephews, that the earl of 
Richmond, who ſtill remained in France, carried on a ſecret correſpond- 
ence with the remains of Edward IV. 's friends; and by offering to marry 
his eldeſt daughter, he was encouraged to invade England at the head of 
about 2000 foreign troops; but they were ſoon joined by 7000 Engliſh 
and Welch. A battle between him and Richard, who was at the head of 
15,000 men, enſued at Boſworth-ficld, in which Richard, after diſplay- 
ing moſt aſtoniſhing acts of perſonal valour, was killed, having been firſt 
abandoned by a main diviſion of his army, under lord Stanley and his 
brother, in the year 1485. 

Though the ſame act of baſtardy affected the daughters, as well as the 
ſons of the late king, yet no diſputes were raiſed upon the legitimacy of 
the princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter to Edward IV. and who, as had been 
before concerted, married Henry of Lancafter, earl of Richmond, thereby 
uniting both houſes; which happily put an end to the long and ou wars 

tween 
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between the contending houſes of Vork and Lancaſter. Henry, however, 
reſted his right upon conqueſt, and ſeemed to pay little regard to the ad- 
vantages of his marriage. He was the firſt who inſtituted that guard called 
Y-omen, Which ſtill ſubſiſts; and in imitation of his predeceſſor, he gave 
an irrecoverable blow to the dangerous privileges aſſumed by the barons, 
in aboliſhing liveries and retainers, by which every malefactor could ſhel- 
ter himſelf from the law, on aſſuming a nobleman's livery, and attend- 
ing his perſon. The deſpotic court of ſtar- chamber owed its original to 
Henry; but, at the ſame time, it muſt be acknowledged, that he paſſed 
many acts, wy es tor trade and navigation, that were highly 2 the 
benefit of his ſubjects; and, as a finiſhing ſtroke to the feudal tenures, an 
act paſſed, by which the barons and gentlemen of landed intereſt were at 


liberty to ſell and mortgage their lands, without fines or licences for the 


alienation. 


This, if we regard its conſequences, is perhaps the moſt important act 
that ever paſſed in an Engliſh parliament, though its tendency ſeems 
only to have been known to the politic king. Luxury, by the increaſe 
of trade, and the diſcovery of America, had broken with irreſiſtible 
force into England; and monied property being chiefly in the hands of 
the commons, the eſtates of the barons became theirs, but without any 
of their dangerous privileges; and thus the baronial powers were ſoon 
extinguiſh2d in England. / ” | 

Henry, after encountering and ſurmounting any difficulties both in 
France and Ireland, was attacked in the poſſeſſion of his throne by a 
voung naa, one Perkin Warbeck, who pretended to be the duke af 
York, ſecond ſon to Edward IV. and was acknowledged as ſuch by the 
ducheſs of Burgundy, Edward's ſiſter. We ſhall not follow the adven- 
tures of this young man, which were various and uncommon ; but it is 
certain thit many of the Engliſh, with the courts of France and Scot- 
land, belicved bim to be what he pretended. Henry endeavoured to 
prove the death of Edward V. and his brother, but never did it to the 
public ſatisfaction; and though James IV. of Scocland diſmiſſed Perkin 
out of his dominions, being engaged in a treaty of marriage with Hen- 
ry's eldeſt daughter, yet by the kind manner in which he entertained 
and diſmiſſed him, it is plain that he believed him to be the real duke of 
York, eſpecially as he refuſed to deliver up his perſon, which he might 
have done with honour, had he thought him an impoſtor. Perkin, after 
various unfortunate adventures, fell into Henry's hands, and was ſhut 
ap in the Tower of London, from whence he endeavoured to eſcape 
along with the innocent earl of Warwick, for which Perkin was hang- 
24, and the earl beheaded. In 1499, Henry's eldeſt ſon, Arthur prince 
of Wales, was married to the princeſs Catharine of Arragon, daughter to 


the king and queen of Spain; and he dying ſoou after, ſuch was Henry's - 


reluctance to refund her great dowry, 200,000 crowns of gold, that he 
conſented to her being married again to his ſecond ſon, then prince of 
Wales, on pretence that the firſt match had not been conſummated. Soon 
alter, Henry's eldeit daughter, the princeſs Margaret, was ſent witha moſt 
nagniticent train to Scotland, where ſhe was married to James IV. Henry 

at the time of his death, which happened in 1 509, the 52d year of his age, 
and 24th of his reign, was poſſeſſed of 1,800,000l. ſterling, which is 
equivalent to five millions at preſent; ſo that he .may be ſuppoſed to 
have been maſter of more ready money than all the kings in Europe bet 
ſides poſſeſſed, the mines of Peru and Mexico being then only b 


| | y beginning 
to be worked. He was immoderately fond of repleniſhing his coffers. 
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and often tricked his parliament to grant him ſubſidies for foreign alliance, 
which he intended not to purſue. 2 

I have already mentioned the vaſt alteration which happened in the 
conſtitution of England during Henry VII.'s reign, His exceſſive love of 
money, and his avarice, was the probable reaſon why he did not become 
| maſter of the Weſt Indies, he having the firſt offer of the diſcovery from 

Columbus, whoſe propofals bong rejected by Henry, that great man 
applied to the court of Spain, and he ſet out upon the diſcovery of a 
new world in the year 1492, wlüch he effected after a paſſage of thirty. 
three days, and took poſſeſſion of the country in the name of the King 
and queen of Spain. ry however, made ſome amends by encouraging 
Cabot a Venetian, who diſcovered the main land of North America in 
1498; and we may obſerve to the praiſe of this king, that ſometimes, 
in order to promote commerce, he lent io mexchants ſums of money with. 
out intereſt, when he knew that their ſtock was not ſufficient. for thoſe 
enterprizes which they had in view. From the proportional prices 
of living, produced by Madox, Fleetwood, and other writers, agricul. 
ture and breeding of cattle muſt have been prodigiouſly advanced before 
Henry's death. An inſtance of this is given in the caſe of lady Anne, ſiſter 
to Henry's queen, who had an allowance of 20s. per week for her exhi. 
bition, ſuſtentation, and convenient diet of meat and drink; alſo for 
two gentlewomen, one woman child, one gentleman, one yeoman, and 
three grooms (in all eight perſons), 511. 118. 8d. per annum, for their 
wages, diet, and cloathing; and for the maintenance of ſeven horſes, 
261. 9s. 4d. z. e. for each horſe, 21. 7s. od. 3 yearly, money being ſtill 14 
times as weighty as our modern ſilver com. Wheat was that year no more 
than 38. 4d. a quarter, which anſwers to 55s. of our money, conſequently 
it was about ſeven times as cheap as at preſent ; ſo that, had all other ne- 
ceflaries been equally cheap, ſhe could have lived as well as on 1260l. 10s. 
6d. of our modern money, or tea times as cheap as at preſent. 

The fine arts were as far advanced in England at the acceſſion of 
Henry VIII. 1509, as in any European country, if we except Italy ; and 
perhaps no prince ever entered with greater advantages than ne did on 
the exerciſe of royalty. Young, vigorous, and rich, without any rival, 
he held the balance of power in Europe; but it is certain that he neg- 
lected thoſe advantages in commerce, with which his father became too 
lately acquainted. CE he could not ſtand in need of a pp he 
did not improve Cabot's diſcoveries; and he ſuffered the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies to be engroſſed by Portugal and Spain. His vanity engaged him too 
much in the affairs of the continent, and his flatterers encourayed him to 
make preparations for the conqueſt of all France, Theſe cies and his 
eſtabliſhing what is properly called a navy royal, for the permanent de- 
fence of the nation (a moſt excellent meaſure), led him into incredible ex- 
pences. He became a candidate for the German empire, during its va- 
cancy ; but ſoon reſigned his pretenſions to Francis I. of France, and 
Charles of Auſtria, king of Spain, who was elected in 1519. Henry's 
conduct, in the long and bloody wars between thoſe princes, was directed 
by Wolſey's views upon the popedom, which he hoped to gain by the in» 
tereſt of Charles ; but finding himſelf twice deceived, he perſuaded his 
maſter to declare himſelf for Francis, who had been taken priſoner at the 
battle of Pavia, Henry, however, continued to be the dupe of all parties, 
and to puy great part of their expences, till at laſt he was forced to lay vaſt 
burthens upon his ſubjects. ths 

Henry contigued all this time the great enemy of the reformation 
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and the champion of the popes and the Romiſh church. He wrote a 
book againſt Luther, “of the Seven Sacraments,” about the year * 1, 
for which the pope gave him the title of Defender of the Faith, which 
his ſucceſſors retain to this day; but about the year 1527, he began to 
have ſome ſcruples with regard to the validity of his marriage with his 
brother's widow. I thall not ſay, how far on this occaſion he might be 
intluenced by ſcruples of his conſcience, or averſion to the queen, or the 
charms of the famons Anne Boleyn, maid of honour to the queen, whom 
he married, before he had obtained from Rome the proper bulls of N- 
vorce from the pope, The difficulties he met with in this proceſs, ruined 
Wolſev, who died heart-broken, after being ſtript of his immenſe power 
and poſſetkons. | 

A perplexing, though nice conjuncture of affairs, it is well known, 
induced Henry at laſt to throw off all relation to, or dependence vpon, 
the church of Rome, and to bring about a reformation ; in which, how- 
ever, many of the Romiſh errors and ſuperſtitions were retained. Henry 
never Could have effected this mighty meaſure, had it not been for his 
deſpotic diſpoſition, which broke out on every occaſion. Upon a flight 
ſuſpicion of his — inconſtancy, and after a ſham trial, he cut off 
her head in the Tower, and put to death ſome of her neareſt relations; TM 
and in many reſpects he ated in the moſt arbitrary manner, his wiſhes, | 15 
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however unreaſonable, being too readily complied with, in conſequence 
of the ſhameful ſervility of his parliaments. The diſſolution of the re- 
ligious houſes, and the immenſe wealth that came to Henry, by ſeizing 
all the eccleſiaſtical property in his kingdom, enabled him to give full j 
ſcope to his * be diſpoſition; ſo that the beſt and moſt innocent 

blood of England was ſhed on ſcaffolds, and ſeldom any long time paſſed | 
without being marked with ſome illuſtrious victim of his tyranny, — \» 
Among others, was the aged counteſs of Saliſbury, deſcended immedi- 1 
ately from Edward IV. and mother to cardinal Pole; the marquis of 
Exeter, the lord Montague, and others of the blood royal, for holding |; 


a correſpondence with that cardinal. | 

His third wife was Jane Seymour, daughter to a gentleman of fortune 
and family; but ſhe died in bringing Edward VI. into the world. His 
tourth wife was Anne, ſiſter to the duke of Cleves. He diiliked her ſo 
much, that he ſcarcely bedded with her, and obtaining a divorce, he 
luftered her to reſide in England on a penſion of 304000l. a year. His [ 


fifth wife was Catharine Howard, niece to the duke of Norfolk, whoſe 
head he cut off for ante-nuptial incontinency. His laſt wife was queen 1 
Catherine Par, in whoſe poſſeſſion he died, after ſhe had narrowly eſcaped | 
being brought to the ſtake, for her religious opinions, which favoured 
the reformation, Henry's cruelty increaſed with his years, and was noW- 
exerciied promiſcuouſly on Proteſtants and Catholics. He put the brave i 
carl of Sdurry to death without a crime being proved againſt him; and 
his father, the duke of Norfolk, muſt have ſuffered the next day, bad || 
he not been ſaved by Henry's own death, 1547, in the g6th year of 
his age, and the 38th of his reign, 

The ſiate of England, during the reign of Henry VIII. is, by the 
help of printing, too well known to be enlarged upon here. His atten- 
tion to the naval ſecurity of England is highly commendable ; and it is 
certain that he employed the unjuſt and arbitrary power he trequently 
atlumed, in many reſpects for the glory and intereſt of his ſubjects. 
Without enquiring into his religious motives, it muſt be candidly con- 
telled, that, had the reformation gone through all the forms rfcribed by 
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place, 
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place, or at leaſt not for many years: and whatever Renry's perſona} 
crimes or failings might have been, the partition he made of the church's 
property among his courtiers and favourites, and thereby reſcuing it 
from dead hands, undoubtedly promoted the preſent greatneſs of Eng. 
land. With regard to learning and the arts, Henry was a generous AY 
courager of both. He gave a penſion to Eraſmus, which is another 
name for learning itſelf, He brought to England, encouraged, and pro- 
tected Hans Holbein, that excellent painter and architect; and in hi; 
reign, noblemen's houſes began to have the air of Italian magnificence 
and regularity. He was a conſtant and generous friend to Cranmer ; 
and though he was, upon the whole, rather whimfical than ſettled in 


his own prinetples of religion, he advanced and encouraged many who 
became atterwards the inſtruments of a more pure reformation, 
In this reign the Bible was ordered to be printed in Engliſh. Wale: 
was united and incorporated with England. Ireland was created into à 
kingdom, and Henry took the title of king inſtead of lord of Ireland. 
Edward VI. was but nine years of age at the time of his father's 
death; and after ſome diſputes were over, the regency was ſettled in the 
perſon of his uncle the earl of Hertford, afterwards the protector, and 
duke of Somerſet, a declared friend and patron of the reformation, and 
a bitter enemy to the ſce of Rome. | 
The reader is to obſerve in general, that the reformation was not ef- 
fected withaut many public diſturbances. The common people, during 
the reigns of Henry and Edward, being deprived of the vaſt relief the) 
had from abbeys and religious houſes, and being ejected irom their ſmall 
corn- growing farmo, had often taken arms, but had been as often ſuppreſſed 
by the government; and ſeveral of thele inſurrections were cruthed in 
this reign. 
The reformation, however, went on rapidly, through tne zeal of 
Cranmer, and others, ſome of them foreign divines. In ſome . cafes, 
particularly with regard to the princels Mary, they loſt fight of that ma- 
deration, which the reformers had before ſo ſtrongly recommended; and 
ſome cxuel ſanguinary executions, on account of religion, took place. 
Edward's youth excuſes him from blame; and his charitable endowments, 
as Bridewell, and St. Thomas's hoſpitals, and alfo feveral ſchoals which 
itil! exiſt and flourith, ſhew the goodneſs of his heart. He died of a 
deep conſumption in 1553, in the 16th year of his age, and the 4th of 
his reign. | 
Edward, on his death-bed, from his zeal for religion, had made a 
very unconfiitutional will; for he ſet aſide his fitter Mary from the ſuc- 
ceſſion, which was claimed by lady Jane Grey, caughter to the duchets 
of Suffolk, vounzer ſiſter to Henry VIII. This lady, though ſhe had 
ſcarcely reached her 17th year, was a prodigy of learning and virtue; 
but the bulk of the Engliſh nation recogniſed the claim of the princeſs 
Mary, who cut off lady Jane's head, and that of her huſband lord Guild- 
tord Dudley, ſon to the duke of Northumberland, who alſo ſuffered in 
the {ame. manner. | 
Mary being thus ſettled on the throne, ſuppreſſed an inſurrection under 
Wyat, and procceded like a female fury to re-eſftabhth popery, which ſhe 
did all over England. She recalled cardinal Pole from baniſhment, made 
him inſtrumental in her cruelties, and lighted up the flames of perfecution, 
in which archbiſhop Cranmer, the biſhops Ridlev, Hooper, and Latimer, 
and many other illuſtrious confeſſors of the Engliſh reformed church, were 
conſumed ; not to mention a vaſt number of other ſacrifices of both ſexes, 
and all ranks, that ſuffered through every quarter of the kingdom. Bon- 
ner, 
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ner, biſhop of London, and Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, were the 
chief executioners of her bloody mandates ; and had ſhe lived, the would 
have endeavoured to exterminate all her Proteſtant ſubjects. 

Mary now married Philip II. of Spain, who, like herſelf, was an un- 
feeling bigot to Popery ; and the hief praiſe of her reign is, that by the 
marriage articles, proviſion was made for the independency of the Engli 
crown, By the aſſiſtance of troops, which ſhe furniſhed to her huſband, 
ne gained the important battle of St. Quintin ; but that victory was fo ill 
improved, that the French, under the Duke of Guiſe, ſoon after took 
Calais, the only place then remaining to the Engliſh in France, and 
which had been held ever ſince the reign of Edward III. This loſs, 
which was chiefly owing to cardinal Pole's ſecret connections with the 
French court, is faid to have broken Mary's heart, who died in 1558, in 
the 42d year of her life, and 6th of her reign. “ In the heat of her 
perſccuting flames (ſays a contemporary writer of credit) were burnt to 
aſhes, one archbiſhop, 4 biſuops, 21 divines, 8 g ntiemen, 84 artificers, 
and 100 huſbandmen, ſervants, and labourers, 26 wives, 20 widows, 
o virgins, 2 boys, and 2 intants; one of them wiipped to death by 
Bonner, and the other, ſpringing out ol the mother's womb from the ſtake 
as ſhe burned, turown again into the fire.“ Several alſo died in priſon, - 
and many were otherwiſe cruelly treated. 

Elizabeth, daughter to Henry VIII. by Anne Boleyn, mounted the 
throne underthe moſt diſcouraging circumſtances, both it home and abroad. 
Popery was the eſtabliſned religion of England; her title to the crown, on 
account of the circumſtances attending her mother's marriage and death, 
was diſputed by Mary queen of Scots, grandchild to Henry \ I1,'s eldeſt 
daughter, and wife to the dauphin of France ; and the only ally ſhe had 
on the continent was Philip king of Spain, who was the life and ſoul of the 
popiſh cauſe, both abroad and 1n England. Elizabeth was no more than 
25 years of age at the time of her inauguration; but her i.fferings under 
her bigotted ſiſter, joined to the ſuperiority of her genius, had taught her 
Caution and policy, and ſhe toon conquered all diſiicultics, 

In matters of religion ſhe ſucceeded with ſurpriſing facility ; for in her 
firſt parliament in 1559, the laws eſtabliſhing popery were repealed, her 
ſupremacy was reſtored, and an act of uniformity paſted ſoon after. And 
it is obſerved, that of 9400 beneficed clergymen in England, only about | 
120 refuſed to comply with the reformation, With regard to her title, ſhe 
took advantage of the divided ſtate of Scotland, and formed a party there, 
by which Marv, now become the widow of Francis II. of France, was 
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obliged to renounce, or rather to ſuſpend her claim. Elizabeth, not con- | 
!tented with this, ſent troops and money, which ſupported the Scotch 
malcontents, till Mary's unhappy marriage with lord Darnley, and then 
with Bothwell, the ſuppoſed murderer of the former, aud her other miſ- 
conduct and misfortunes, drove her to take refuge in Elizabeth's do- * 
minions, where ſhe had often been promiſed a ſafe and honourable aſylum. i 
t is well known bow unlaithful Elizabeth was to this profeſſion of friend- K þ 
ſip, and that ſhe detained the unhappy priſoner 18 years in England, then Wi 
brought her to a ſham trial, pretending that Mary aimed at the crown, Wl 
and without ſuthcient preof of her guilt, cut off her head; an action, WM 
which greatly taruiſhed the glories of her reign. | | 
The ſame Philip who had been the huſhand of her late ſiſter, upon 
Elizabeth's acceſſion to the throne, offered to marry her: but ſhe dexte- 
rouſly avoided his addreſſes; and by a train of ſkilful negociations be- 
tween her court and that of France, ſhe kept the balance of Europe ſo 
undetermined, that ſhe had leiſure to unite her people at home, and to 
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eſtabliſh an excellent internal policy in her dominions. She ſupporteq 
the proteſtants of France, againit their perſecuting princes and the papiſts, 
and gave the dukes of Anjou and Alengon, brothers of the French ing, 
the | xd” aſſurances that one or other of them ſhould be her huſbar.d; 
by which ſhe kept that court, who dreaded Spain, at the ſame time in ſo 

ood humour with her government, that it ſhewed no reſentment when 
ſhe cut off queen Mary's, head. | | 

When Philip was no longer to be impoſed upon by Elizabeth's arts which 
had amuſed and baffled him in every quarter, it is well known that he made 
uſe of the immenſe ſums he drew from Peru and Mexico, in equipping the 
moſt formidable armament that perhaps ever had been put to fea, and 3 
numerous army of veterans, under the prince of Parma, the beſt captain of 
that age; and that he procured a papal bull for abſolving Elizabeth's ſub. 
jects from their allegiance. The largeneſs of the Spaniſh ſhips proved diſ- 
advantageous to them on the ſeas where they engaged; the lord admira, 
Howard, and the brave ſea officers under him, engaged, beat, and chaced 
the Spanith fleet for ſeveral days; and the ſeas and tempeſts finiſhed the de. 
ſtruction which the Englith arms had begun, and few of the Spaniſh ſhips 
recovered their ports. Next to the admiral, lord Howard of Ethnghain, 
Sir Francis Drake, captain Hawkins, and captain Frobiſher, diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves againſt this formidable invaſion, in which the Spaniards are 
ſaid to have loſt 81 ſhips of war, large and ſmall, and 13, 500 men. 

Elizabeth had for ſome time ſupported the revolt of the Hollanders from 
Philip, and had ſent them her favourite, the earl of Leicetter, who acted 
as her viceroy and general, in the Low Countries. Though Leiceſter 
behaved ill, yet her meaſures were ſo wiſe, that the Dutch eſtabl:ſhed 
their independency upon Spain; and then the ſent forth her fleets under 
Drake, Raleigh, the carl of Cumberland, and other gallant naval officers, 
into the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, from whence they brought prodigious 
treaſures taken from the Spaniards, into England. 

Elizabeth in her old age grew diſtruſtful, peeviſh, and jealous. Though 
ſhe undoubtedly loved the Harl of Eſſex, ſhe teaſed him by her capricioul. 
neſs into the madneſs of raking arms, and then cut off his head. She com- 
plained that ſhe had been betrayed into this ſanguinary meaſure, and 
this occaſioned a finking of her ſpirits, which brought her to her grave 
in 1603, the ſcventieth vear of her age, and 45th of her re:gn, having 
1 named her kinfman James VI. king of Scotland, aud fon to 

ary, for her ſucceſſor. 

The above form the great lines of Elizabeth's reign ; and from them 
may be traced either immediately or remotely, every act of her govern- 
ment. She ſupported the proteſtants in Germany againſt the houſe of 
Auſtria, of which Philip, king of Spain, was the head. She cruſhed the 
papiſts in her own dominions for the ſame reaſon, and made a farther 
reformation in the church of England, in which ſtate it has remained 
ever fince. In 1609 the Engliſh Eaſt-India company received its firſt 
formation, that trade being then in the hands of the Pe ugueſe (in con- 
ſequence of their having firſt diſcovered the paſſage to India by the Cape 
of good Hope, by Vaico de Gama, in the reign of Henry VII.), who 
at that time were ſubjects to Spain; and factories were eſtabliſhed in 
China, Japan, India, Amboyna, Java, and Sumatra. 

As to Elizabeth's internal government, the ſucceſſes of her reign have 
diſguiſed it; for ſhe was far from being a friend to perſonai liberty, and ſhe 
vas guilty of many ſtretches of power againii the molt ſacred rights of Eug- 
liſhmen. The ſevere ſtatutes againſt the puritans, debarring them of libe: iy 
of conſcience, and by which many ſuffered deaih, mull be wee 
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We can ſcarcely require a ſtronger proof that the Engliſh began to be 
red of Elizabeth, than the joy teſtified by all ranks at the acceſſion of 
her ſucceſſor, notwithilanding the long, inveterate animoſities between 
tle two kingdoms. James was far from being deſtitute of natural abilities 
tor government; but he had received wrong impreſſions of the regal office, 
and too high an opinion of his own dignity, learning, and political ta- 
!-nts, It was his misfortune that he mounted the Engliſh throne under 
tull conviction that he was entitled to all the unconſtitutional powers that 
1:4 been occafionally exerciſed by Elizabeth and the houſe of Tudor; 
and which various cauſes had prevented the | aye from oppoſing with 

roper vig-ur. The nation had been wearied and exhauſted by the long 
nd dellructive wais between the houſes of Lancaſter and York, in the 
courte of which, the ancient nobility were in great part cut off; and the 
people were inclined to endure much, rather than again involve themſelves 
in the miſcries of civil war. Neither did ſames make any allowance for 
the glories cf Elizabeth, which, as I have obſerved, diſguiſed her moſt 
arbitrary acts; and none for the free, liberal ſentiments, which the im- 
provement of knowledge and learning had diffuſed through England, 
jt is needleſs, perhaps, to point out the vaſt increaſe of property through 
trade and navigation, which enabled the Engliſh at the ſame time to defend 
their liberties, James's firſt attempt of great conſequence was to effect 
an union between England aud Scotland; but though he failed in this 
through the averſion of the Englith to that meature, on account of 
tis loading his Scotch courtiers with wealth and honours, he ſhewed no 
violent reſentment at the diſappointment. It was an advantage to him 
at the beginning of his reign, that the courts of Rome and Spain were 
thought to be his enemies; and this opinion was increaſed by the diſco- 
very and defeat of the gunpowder treaſon“. 

{mes and his miniſters were continually inventing new ways to raife 
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* This was a ſcheme of the Roman catho!ics to cut off at one blow the king, lords, 
2nd commons, at the meeting of Parliament; when it was alſo expected that the 
dug n and prince of Wales would be preſent. The mamic of enliting any new con- 
{1ir.tor was by oath, and adminiſter. ng the ſacrament; and this dreadlul ſecret, after 
Leng teligiouſly kept near eighteen months, was happily diſcovered in the following 2 
wanne: about ten days before the long wiſhed-for mecting of parliament, a Roman $ 
wil he peer received a letter, which had been delivered to his ſervant by an un- 
known hand, carncitly adviling him to ſhift off his attendance in parliament at that 
tine; hut which contuincd no Eind of explanation. The nobleman, though he con- 
Lud the letter as a fooliſh attempt to frighten and ridicule him, thought proper 
ty» lav it before the king, who ſtudying the contents with more attention, begun to 1 
lulpect ſome dangerous contrivance by gunpowder ; and it was judged adviſeable to 110 
alpeck all th: vaults below the houſcs of parliament; but the f arch was purpoſely ” 1 
aclayed till the nights immediately preceding the meeting, when a juſtice of peace 
was ſend with proper attendants, and before the door of the vault, under the upper 
houlc, finding one Fawkes, who had juit finiſhed all Eis preparations, he immediately 
leized him, a at the ſame time diſcovered in the vault 36 barrels of powder, which 
had been curetully conccaled under faggots and piles of wood. The match, with 
every thing proper for ſetting fire to the train, were found in Fawkes's packet, whoſe 
colite! ance beſpoke his ſavage diſpoſition, and who, after regretting that he had 
lot the opportunity of deſtroying ſo many heretics, made a full diſcovery; and the 
conſpirators, who never exceeded eighty in number, being ſeized by the country 
people, conteſled their guilt, and were cxecuted in different parts of England. Not- 
withſtanding this horcid crime, the bigotted catholics were ſo devoted to Garnet, a 
Jeluit, one of the conſpirators, that they fancied miracles to be wrought by his blood, 
and in Spain he was conſidered as a martyr. The above letter to lord Mounteagle 
Dad jong been ſuppoſed to be an artifice of Cecil's, his firſt miniſter, and that tne 
og and himfelf reccived full intimation of the plot from He ty IV. of France, by. 
t marquis de Sully. So they let the conſpirators work on; till all was prepared for _ 
ic ttroke, and they nughit know all their ſtrengtii. s . 
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money, as by monopolies, benevolences, loans, and other illegal methods, 
Among other expedients, he ſold the titles of baron, viſcount, and ear} 
at a certain price; made a number of knights of Nova Scotia, each tc 
pay ſuch a ſum, and in ftitited a ne v order of, knights baronets which 
was to be heregitary, for which each perfon paid 10951. 

His pacihc reign was a ſeries of theological conteſts with ecclefiaftic:! 
caſuiſts, in which he proved himſelf more a theologian than a prince; an. 
in 1615 he attempted to eſtabliſn epiſcopacy in Scotiand, but the zeal 
the people baffled his deſign. _ 

James gave his daughter, the princefs Elizabeth, in marriage to the 
elector Palatine, the moſt powerful pro eſtant prince in Germany, and he 
on after aſſumed the crown of Bohemia. The memory of James has 
been much abuſed for his tame behaviour, aſter that prince had loſt his 
kingdom and electorate dy the imperial arms; but it is to be obſerved, 
that he always oppoſed his ſon-in-law's aſſuming the crown of Bohemia; 
that had he kindled a war :o reinſtate him in that and his electorate, he 
probably would have ſtood ſingle in the ſame, excepting the feeble and 
uncertain afhiſtance he might have received from the elector's dependents 
and friends in Germany, Nothing, however, 13 more certain than that 
James furniſhed the elector with large fums of money to retrieve them, 
and that he actually raiſed 4 regiment of 2200 men under Sir Horace 
Vere, who carried them over to Germany, where the Germans, under 
the marquis of Anfpach, reuſed to ſecond them againit Spinola the 
Spaniſh general; and that the elector hurt his own cauſe by not giving 
the brave count Mansfield the command of his troops inſtead of Anfpach. 

James has been greatly and juſtly blamed for his partiality to favourites. 
Ths firſt was Robert Carr, a private Stotch gentleman, who was raiſed to 
be firſt miniſter and earl of Somerſet. His next favourite was George 
Villiers, a private Engliſh gentleman, who, upon Somerſet's diſgrace, was 
admitted to an unuſual ſhare of favour and familiarity with his ſove— 
reign. James had at that time formed a ſyſtem of policy for attaching 
himſelf intimately to the court of 7 that it might aſſiſt him in reco- 
ing the Palatinate; and to this ſyſtem he had ſacrificed the brave fir 
Walter Raleigh on a charge of having committed hoſtilitics againſt the 
Spaniſh ſettlements in the Weſt-Indies. James having loſt his eldeſt ſon, 
ay prince of Wales, who had an invincible antipathy to a popiſh match, 
threw his eyes upon the infanta of Spain as a proper wife for his fon 
Charles, who had ſucceeded to that principality. Buckingham, wha was 
equally a favourite with the fon as with the father, fell in with the prince's 
romantic humour, and againſt the king's will, they travelled in diſguiſe 
to Spain, where a moſt folemn farce of courtſhip was played : but the 
prince returned without his bride; and had it not been for the royal par- 
tiality in his favour, the earl of Briſtol, who was then ambatlador in 
Spain, would probably have brought Buckingham to the black, 

James was all this while perpetually jarring with his parliament, whom 
he could not perſuade to furniſh money equal to his demands; and at laſt 
he agreed to his ſon's marrying the princeſs Henrietta Maria, ſiſter to 
Lewis XIII. and daughter to Henry the Great of France, James died 
before the completion of this match; and it is thought that, had he lived, 
he would have diſcarded Buckingham. His death happened in 1625, in 
the goth year of his age, after a reign over England of twenty-two years. 
As to the progreſs of the arts and learning under his reign, it has been al- 
2 deſcribed. James encouraged aud employed that excellent painter 
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eter Paul Rubens, as well as Inigo Jones, who reſtored the pure 


'taſte of architecture in England; and in his reign, poetical genius, though 
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nor much encouraged at court, arrived at its vertical point. Mr. Mid- 
dleton alſo at this time projected the conveying water into the city from 
Hertfordſhire, by means of pipes, which is now called the New River. 

The death of the duke of Buckingham, the king's favourite, who was 
afaſlinated by one Felton, a ſubaltern officer, in 1628, did not deter 
Charles from his arbitrary proceedings, winch the Engliſh patriots in that 
enlightened age juſtly conlidered as o many acts of tyranny. He, with⸗ 
out authority of parliament, laid arbitrary impoſitions upon trade, which 
were refuſed to be paid by many of the merchants and members of the 
houſe of commons. Some of them were impriſoned, and the judges were 
checked for admitting them to bail. The houte of commons retented thoſe 
nroceedings by drawing up a proteſt, and denying admittance to the gen- 
geman-uſher of the black rod, who came to adjourn them, till it was 
finiſhed. This ſerved only to widen the breach, and the king diſſolved 
the parliament ; after which he exhibited intormations againſt nine of the 
molt eminent members, among whom was the great Mr.Selden, who was 
much diſtinguiſhed by his love of liberty, as by his uncommon erudi— 
tion. They objected to the juriſdiction of the court, but their plea was 
over-ruled, and they were ſeat to priſon during the king's pleaſure. 

Every thing now operated towards the deſtruction of Charles. The 
commons would vote no ſupplies without ſome redreſs of the national 
<rievances; upon which, Charles, preſuming on what had been practiſed 

i reigns when the principles of liberty were imperfectly, or not at al! 
anderſtood, levied money upon monopolies of ſalt, ſoap, and ſuch neceſ- 
{xries, and other obſolete claims, particularly for knighthood; and raiſed 
various taxes without authority of parliament. His government becom- 
ing every day more and more unpopular, Burton, a divine, Prynne, a 
lawyer, and Baſtwick, a phyſician, men of no great eminence or abilities, 
but warm and reſolute, publiſhed feveral pieces which gave offence to 
the court, and which contained ſome ſevere ſtrictures againſt the ruling 
clergy. They were proſecuted jor theſe pieces in the ſtar-chamber in a 
very arbitrary and cruel manner; and puniited with ſo much rigour, as 
excited an almoſt univerſal indignation againſt the authors of their ſuffer- 
ings, Thus was the government rendered {ſtill more odious ; and un- 
tortunately for Charles, he put his conſcience into the hands of Laud, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was as great a bigot as himſelf, both in 
church and ſtate, Laud adviſed him to periecute the puritans, and, in 
dne year 1637, to introduce epiſcopacy into Scotland. The Scots upon 
chis formed ſecret connections with the diſcontented Engliſh, and in- 
vaded England in Auguſt, 1640, where Charles was ſo ill ſerved by his 
oitcers and his army, that he was forced to agree to an inglorious peace 
with the Scots, who made themſelves maſters of Newcatile and Durham; 
and being now openly befriended by the houſe of commons, they oliged 
ne king to comply with their demands. 

Charles had made Wentworth, earl of Strafford, a man of great abi- 
ties, preſident of the council of the North, and lord lieutenant of Ire- 
fand: and he was generally believed to be the firſt miniſter of ſtate." 
>tratford had been a leading member of the oppoſition to the court; but 
he afterwards, in conjunction with Laud, exerted himſelf ſo vigorouſly in 
carrying the King's deſpotic ſchemes into execution, that he became an 
object of public deteſtation. As lord preſident of the North, as lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and as a minifter and privy-counſellor in England, he 
behaved in a very arbitrary manner, and was guilty of many actions of 
zreat injuſtice and oppreſſion. He was, in conſequence, at length on the 
:2d of May, 1641, brought to the block, thorzgh much againſt the incli- 
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the aſcendency, but in the progrefs of it, affairs took a very different tarn, 


Weſtminſter. They were averſe to the Preſbyterians, who till then had 


| ſervice, ſuppoſing that they were not for bringing the war to a ſpeedy 
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nations of the king, who was in a manner forced by the parliament ang 
people to ſign the warrant for his execution. Archbiſhop Laud was al{, 

eheaded; but his execution did not take place till a conſiderable time 
after that of Strafford, the toth of January, 1645. 

In the fourth year of his reign, Charles had paſſed the petition of rig, 
into a law, which was intended by the parliament as the future ſecurity 
of the liberty of the ſubject, which eſtabliſhed particularly, „That ng 
man hereafter be compelled to make or yield any gift, loan, benevolence 
tax or ſuch like charge, without common conſent by act of parliament,” 
but he afterwards violated it in numerous mſtances, fo that an univerfal 
diſcontent at his adminiſtration prevatled throughout the nation. A re. 
bellion alfo broke out in Ireland, on October 23, 1641, where the Pro- 
teſtants, without diſtinction of age, fex, or candition, to the amount of 
many thouſands, were maſſacred by the Papiſts; and great pains were 
taken to perfuade the public that Charles fecretly favoured them out of 
hatred to his Englith ſubjefts. The biſhops were expelled the houſe of 
peers, on account of their conſtantly oppoſing the deſigns and bills of the 
other houſe; and the leaders of the Engliſh houſe of commons {till kept 
up a correſpondence with the diſcontented Scots. Charles was ill enough 
adviſed to go in perion to the houſe of commons, Jauuary 4, 1642, and 
there demanded that lord Kimbolton, Mr. Pym, Mr. Hampden, Mr, 
Hollis, Sir Arthur Hafelrig, and Mr. Stroud, ſhould be apprehended; 
but they had previouſly made their efcape. This act of Charles was re. 
fented as high treaſon againſt his people, and the commons rejected all 
the offers of ſatisfaction he could make them. 

Notwithſtanding the many acts of tyranny and oppreſſion, of which 
the king and his miniſters had been guilty, yet, when the-civil war broke 
out, there were great numbers who repaired to the regal ſtandard. Many 
ot the nobility and gentry were much attached to the crown, and confi- 
dered their own honours as connected with it; and a great part of the land. 
ed intereſt was joined to the royal party. The parliament, however, took 
upon themſelves the executive power, and were favoured by moſt of the 
trading towns and corporations; but its great reſource lay in London. 
The king's general was the earl of Lindſey, a brave, but not an enter- 
prifing commander; but he had great dependence on his nephews, the 
princes Rupert and Maurice, tons to the elector Palatine, by his fiſter the 
princeſs Elizabeth. In the beginning of the war, the royal army had 


The earl of Efſex was made general under the parliament, and the firſt 
battle was fought at Edgehill in Warwickſhire, the 23d of October, 1642: 
but both parties claimed the victory, though the advantage lay with 
Charles; for the parliament was ſo much diſtreſſed, that they invited the 
Scots to come to their aſhſtance, and they accordingly entered England 
anew, with about 20,000 horle and foot. Charles attempted to remove 
the parliament to Oxford, where many members of both houſes met; but 
his enemies were ſtill fitting at Weſtminſter, and continued to carry on 
the war againft him with great animoſity. The independent party, which 
had ſcarcely before been thought of, began now to increaſe and to figure at 


conducted the war againſt the king, nearly as much as to the royaliſts; and 
inch was their management, under the direction of the famous Oliver 
Cromwell, that a plan was formed for diſmiſſing the earls of Eſſex and 
Mancheſter, and the heads of the Preſbyterians, from the parliament's 


end, or not tor reducing the king too low ; and for introducing Fairfax, 
9 who 
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who was an excellent officer, but more manageable, though a Preſbyterian, 
and ſome independent officers. In the mean while the war went on with 
reſentment and loſs on both ſides. Two battles were fought at Newbury, 
one on September 2oth, 1643, and the other October 27th, 1644, in which 
the advantage inclined to the . He had likewiſe many other ſucceſſes; 
and having 33 ſir William Waller, he purſued the earl of Eſſex, who 
remained ſtill in command, into Cornwall, from whence he was obliged 
to eſcape by ſea; but his infantry ſurrendered themſelves priſoners to 
the royaliſts, though his cavalry delivered themſelves by their valour, 

The firſt fatal blow the Ting army received, was at Marſton-moor, 
July ad, 1644, where, through the imprudence of prince Rupert, the 
earl of Mancheſter defeated the royal army, of which 4000 were killed, 
and 1500 taken priſoners. This victory was owing chiefly to the courage 
and conduct of 8 ; and though it might have been retrieved by 
the ſucceſſes of Charles.in the Weſt, yet his whole conduct was a ſtring 
of miſtakes, till at laſt his affairs became irretrievable. It is true, many 

treaties of peace, particularly one at Uxbridge, were ſet on foot during 
the war, and the 2 of the Preſbyterian party would have agreed to 
terms that very little bounded the king's prerogative. They were out- 
witted, and over- ruled by the independents, who were aſſiſted by the 
ſtiffneſs, inſincerity, and unamiable behaviour of Charles himſelf. In 
ſhort, the independents at laſt ſucceeded, in perſuading the members at 
Weſtminſter that Charles was not to be truſted, whatever his conceſſions 
might be. From that moment the affairs of the royaliſts ruſhed into 
ruin ; Charles by piece-meal loſt all his towns and forts, and was defeated 
by Fairfax and Cromwell, at the deciſive battle of Naſeby, June 14, 
1645, owing partly, as uſual, to the miſconduct of prince Rupert. This 
battle was followed with freſh misfortunes to Charles, who retired to 
Oxford, the only place where he thought he could be ſafe. 

The Scots were then befieging Newark, and no good underſtandin 
ſubſiſted between them and the Engliſh parliamentarians, but the beſt — 
moſt loyal friends Charles had, thought it prudent to make their peace. 
In this melancholy ſituation of his affairs, he eſcaped in diſguiſe fro 
Oxford, and came to the Scotch army before Newark, on May 6, 1646, 
upon a promiſe of protection. The Scots, however, were ſo intimi- 
dated, by the reſolutions of the parliament at Weſtminſter, that in con- 
fideration of 400,000l. of their arrears being paid, thcy put the perſon of 
Charles into the hands of the parliament's commithe .crs, probably not 
ſuſpecting the conſequences. 

The preſbyterians were now more inclined than ever to make peace 
with the king, but they were no longer maſters, being forced to receiv 
laws from the army, and the independents. The army now avowed thei 
intentions. They firſt by force took Charles out of the hands of the 
commiſſioners, June 4, 1647, and then dreading that a treaty might ſtill 
take place with the king, they impriſoned 41 of the preſbyterian mem- 
bers, voted the houſe of neers to be uſeleſs, and that of the commons 
was reduced to 150, . them officers of the army. In the mean 
while, Charles, who unhappily promiſed himſelf relief from thoſe diſſen- 
ſions, was carried from priſon to priſon, and ſometimes cajoled by the 
independents with hopes of deliverance, but always narrowly watched. 
Several treaties were ſet on foot, but all miſcarried; and he had been 
imprudent enough, after his effecting an eſcape, to put himſelf into co- 
lonel Hammond's hands, the parliament's governor of the iſle of Wight. 
A freſh negociation was begun, and amol tiniſned, when the indepen- 
dents, dreading the general diſpoſition of the people for peace, and . 
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ly perſuaded of the aner ity of the king, once more ſeized upon his 
perſon. brought. him priſoner to London, carried him before, a court 
of juſtice of their own erecting, and, after an extraordinary trial, his head 
was cut off, before his own palace at Whitehall, on the 3oth of January, 
| 1648-c, being the 49th of his age, and 24th of his reign. 

| Charles is allowed to have had many virtues, and ſome have ſup- 
| V5 that affliction had taught him ſo much wiſdom and moderation, that 
; 


ad he been reſtored to his throne he would have become an excellent 
prince ; but there is abundant reaſon to conclude, from his private letters, 
that he retained his arbitrary principles to the laſt, and that he would 
again have regulated his conduct by them, if he had been reinſtated in 
power. It is however certain, that, notwithitanding the tyrannical na- 
ture of his government, his death was exceedingly lamented by great num- 
bers; and many in the courſe of the civil war, who had been his great op- 
6 ponents in parliament, became converts to his cauſe, in which they loſt 
b their lives and fortunes. The ſurviving children of Charles, were Charles 
| and James, who were ſucceflively kings of England, Henry duke of 
Glouceſter, who died foon after his brother's reſtoration, the princeſs Mary, 
married to the prince of Orange, and mother to William princeof Orange, 
who was afterwards king of E n2land, and the princeſs Henrietta Maria, 
who was married to the duke of Orleans, aud whoſe daughter was mar- 
| ried to Victor Amadeus, duke of Savoy, and king of Sardinia, 
: They who brought Charles to the block, were men o different per- 
ſuaſions and principles, but many of them 'poſlefſed moſt amazing abi- 
lities for government. They omitted no meaſure that could give a 
q perpetual exclufion to kingly power in England ; and it cannot be denied, 
that, after they erected themſelves into a commonwealth, they did pro- 
N digious things for retrieving the glory of England by ſea. They were 
joined by many of the preſbyterians, and both parties hated Cromwell 
and Jreton, though they were forced to employ them in the reduction of 
lreland. and atterwards againſt the Scots, who had received Charles II. 
as their king. By cutting down the timber upon the royal domains, 
they produced as it were by magic, all at once, a fleet ſuperior to any 
that had ever been ſeen in E urope. Their general, Cromwell, invaded 
Scotland, and though he was there reduced to great di itticulties, he totally 
defeated the Scots at the battles of Dunbar and Worceſter. The ſame 
commonwealth paſſed an act of navigation; and declaring war againſt 
the Dutch, who were thought till then invincible by tea, they effectually 
humbled thoſe republicans in repeated engagements. 

By this time, Cromwell, who hated ſubordination to a republic, had 
the addreſs to get himſelf declared commander in chief of the Englith 
ary. Admiral Blake, and the other Engliſh admirals, carried the ter- 
; ror of the Engliſh name by ſea to all quarters of the globe; and Crom- 
well, having now but little employment, began to be afraid that his 
| ſervices would be forgotten, for which reaſon he went, April 20, 1653, 

without any ceremony, with about zoo muſqueteers, and diſſolved the 

parliament, OE e driving all the members, about a hundred, out 
| 'of their houſe. He next annihilated the council of ſtate, with whom 
| the executive power was lodged, and trausferred the adminiſtration of 
government to avout 749 perſons, whom he ſummoned to Whiteball, 
| on the 4th of July, 
; The war with Ella in which the Engliſh were again viorious, 
| Rill continued. Seven bloody engagements by ſea were fought in little 
more than the compaſs of one year; and in the laſt, which was deciſive in 


| favour of England, the Dutch loſt their brave admiral Van Tromp. 
is Cromwell 
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Cromwell all this while wanted to be declared king, but he perceived that 
ho muſt encounter un{urmountable difficulties from Fleetwood and his 
other friends, if he ſhould perſiſt in his reſolution. He was, however, 
declared /ord protecter of the commonwealth of England; a title under 
which he exerciſed all the power that had been formerly annexed to the 
regal dignity, No king ever acted, either in England or Scotland, more 
dethotically in ſome reſpects than he did, yet no tyrant ever had fewer 
real friends, and-even thoſe few threatened to oppoie him, if he ſhould 
take upon him the title of king. Hiſtorians, in drawing a character of 
Cromwell, have been impoſed upon by bis amazing ſucceis, and dazzled 
by the luſtre of his fortune; but when we conſult his ſecretary Thur- 
loe's, and other ſtate papers, the impoſition in a great meaſure vaniſhes, 
After a molt uncomfortable uſurpation of four years, eight months, and 
thirteen days, he died on the zd of September, 1658, in the Goth year 
of his age. | , 

It is not to be denied that England acquired much more reſpe& from 
foreign powers, between the death of Charles 1. and that of Cromwell, 
than ſhe had been treated with ſince the death of Elizabeth. This was 
owing to the great men who formed the republic, which Cromwell abo- 
lified, and who, as it were inſtantaneouſly, called forth the navalſtrength 
of the kingdom. In the year 1656, the charge of the public amounted 
to one million three hundred thoutand pounds; of which a million went 
to the ſupport of the navy and army, and the remainder to that of the 
civil government. In the ſame vear Cromwell aholiſhed all tenures in 
capite, by knight's ſervice, and the ſocage in chiet, and likewiſe the courts 
of wards and liveries. Several other grievances that had been complained 
of, during the late reigns, were likewiſe removed. Next year the total 
charge, or public expence of England, amounted to two millions three 
hundred twenty-ſix thouſand nine hundred and eighty-nine pounds, 
The collections by aſſeſiments, exciſe, and cuſtoms, paid into the Ex- 
chequer, amounted to two millions three hundred and ſixty two thouſand 
pounds, four ſhillings. | 

Upon the whole it appears, that England, from the year 1648, to the 
year 1658, was improved equally in riches and in power. The legal in- 
terelt of money was reduced from 8 to 6 per cent. a ſure ſymptom of 
increaſing commerce. The famous and beneficial navigation act, that 
palladium of the Engliſh trade, was now planned and eſtabliſhed, and 
afterwards confirmed under Charles II. Monopolies of all kinds were 


abolifhed, and liberty of conſcience to all ſects was granted, to the vaſt 


advantage of population and manufactures, which had ſuffered greatly by 


Laud's intolerant ſchemes, having driven numbers of handicrafts to Ame- 


rica, and foreign countries. To the above national meliorations we 
may add the modetty and frugality introduced among the common peo- 


ple, and the citizens in particular, by which they were enabled to increaſe 


their capitals, It appears, however, that Cromwell, had he lived, and 
been firmly ſettled in the government, would have broken through the 


ſober maxims of the republicans ; for ſome time before his death, he 


affected great magnificence in his perſon, court, and attendants. He 
maintained the honour of the nation much, and in many inſtances in- 
terpoſed effectually in favour of the proteſtants abroad. Arts and ſciences 
were not much patronized, and yet he had the good fortune to meet in 
the perſon of Cooper, an excellent miniature painter, and his coins done 
by dimon exceed in beauty and workmanſhip any of that age. He cer- 


tainly did many things worthy of praiſe, and as his genius and capacity 


led him to the choice of fit perſons for the ſeveral parts of adminiſtra- 
Peet tion; 
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protector, ſufficiently proves the great difference there was between them, 


to the merits of any particular perſons. The preſbyterians were very 
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tion; ſo he paid ſome regard to men of learning, and particularly 49 
thoſe entruſted with the care of youth at the univerſities. 


The fate of Richard Cromwell, who ſucceeded his father Oliver as 


as to ſpirit and parts, in the affairs of government. Richard was placed 
in his dignity by thoſe who wanted to make him the tool of their own 
government; and he was ſoon after driven, without the leaſt ſtruggle or 
oppoſition, into obſcurity, It is in vain for hiſtorians of any party to 
aſcribe the reſtoration of Charles II. (who with his mother and brothers, 
during the uſurpation, had lived abroad on a very precarious ſubſiſtence) 


zealous in promoting it, but it was effected by the general concurrence of 
the people, who ſeemed to have thought that neither peace nor protection 
were to be obtained, but by the reſtoring the ancient conſtitution of mo- 
narchy. General Monk, a man of military abilities, but of no __ 
ples, excepting ſuch as ſerved his ambition or intereſt, had the ſagacity 
to obſerve this; and after temporizing in various ſhapes, being at the 
head of the army, he made the principal figure in reſtoring Charles II. 
For this he was created duke of Albemarle, confirmed in the command 
of the army, and loaded with honours and riches. 

Charles II. being reſtored in 1660, in the firſt year of his reign 
ſeemed to have a real deſire to promote his people's happineſs, Upon 
his confirming the abolition of all the feudal tenures, he received 
from the parliament a gift of the exciſe for life; and in this act, 
coffee and tea are firſt mentioned. By his long reſidence and that 
of his friends abroad, he imported into England the culture of many 
elegant vegetables ; ſuch as that of aſparagus, artichokes, cauliflowers, 
and ſeveral kinds of beans, peas, and ſallads. Under him, Jamaica, 
which had been conquered by the Engliſh under the auſpices of 
Cromwell, was greatly improved, and made a ſugar colony. The 
Royal Society was inſtituted, and many popular acts reſpecting trade 
and colonization were paſſed. In ſhort, Charles knew and cultivated 
the true intereſts of his kingdom, till he was warped by pleaſure, and 
ſunk in indolence; failings that had the ſame confequences as del- 
potiſm itſelf, He appeared to intercit himſelf in the ſufferings of his 
citizens, when London was burnt down in 1666; and it being rebuilt 
with greater luſtre and conveniences, is a proof of the increaſe of 
her trade ; but there were no bounds to Charles's love of pleaſure, 
which led him into the moſt extravagant expences. He has been ſe- 
verely cenſured for felling Dunkirk to the French king to ſupply his 
neceſſities, after he had ſquandered the immenſe ſums granted him by 
parliament. The price was about -250,000l. ſterling. But even in 
this, his conduct was more defenſible than in his * connections 
with France, which were of the moſt ſcandalous nature, utterly repug- 
nant to the welfare of the kingdom, and ſuch as muſt ever reflect infamy 
on his memory. | | 

Among the evidences of his degeneracy as a king, may be mentioned 
his giving way to the popular clamour againſt the lord Clarendon, as 
the chief adviſer. of the ſale of Dunkirk ; a man of extenſive know- 
ledge, and great abilities, and more honeſt in his intentions than moſt 
of his other miniſters, but whom he ſacrificed to the ſycophants of his 
pleaſurable hours. The firſt Dutch war, which began in 1665, was 
carried on with great reſolution and ſpirit under the duke of Vork; 
but through r of the public money which had been 
granted for the war, the Dutch, while a treaty of peace was depend- 
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ing at Breda, found means to inſult the royal navy of England, by 
ſailing up the Medway as far as Chatham, and deſtroyed ſeveral capital 
ſhips of war. Soon after this, a peace was coacluded at Breda between 
Great Britain and the States-general, for the-preſervation of the Spaniſh 
Netherlands; and Sweden having acceded to the treaty, 1668, it was 
called the triple alliance. | 


In 1671, Charles was fo ill adviſed as to ſeize upon the money of . 


the bankers, which had been lent him at 81, per cent. and to ſhut 
up the Exchequer, This, was an indefenſible hop ; and Charles pre- 
tended to juſtify it by the neceſſity of his affairs, being then on the 
eve of a freſh war with Holland. This was declared in 1692, and 
had almoſt proved fatal to that republic, for in this war, the Engliſh 
facet and army actedin conjunction with thoſe of France. The duke of 
York con-nanded the Engliſh fleet, and diſplayed great gallantry in that 
fation. The duke of Monmouth, the eldeſt and favourite natural ſon 


of Charles, commanded 6000 Engliſh forces, who joined the French 


in the Low Countries; and all Holland muſt have fallen into the hands 
of the, French, had it not been for the vanity of their monarch 
Lewis XIV, who was in a hurry to enjoy his triumph in his capital, 
and ſome very untoreſeen circumſtances. All confidence was now loſt 


between Charles and his parliament, notwithſtanding the glory which 


the Engliſh fleet obtained by ſea againſt the Dutch. The popular cla- 
mour at laſt obliged Charles to give peace to that republic, in conſidera- 
tion of 200,0001. which was paid him. | 
In ſome things, Charles acted very deſpotically. He complained of 
the freedom taken with his prerogative in coffee-houſes, and ordered 
them to be ſhut up, but in a few days afterwards they were opened 
again. Great rigour and ſeverity were exerciſed againſt the Preſbyte- 


rians, and all other nonconformiſts to epiſtopacy, which was again - 


ef, bliſhed with a high hand in Scotland as well as in England. His 
parliament addreſſed him, but in vain, to make war with France in the 
vear 1677, for he was entirely devoted to that crown, and regularly 
received its money as a penſioner, and hoped through its influence and 
power to be abſolute. It is not however to be denied, that the trade of 
England was now incredibly increaſed, and Charles entered into many 
vicorous meaſures for its protection and ſupport. 

Charies's connections in France gave him no merit in the eyes of his 
parliament, which grew every day more and more exaſperated againſt 
the French and the Papiſts; at the head of whom was the king's eldeſt 
brother, and preſumptive. heir of the crown, the duke of York. Charles 
dreaded the proſpect of a civil war, and offered many conceſſions to 
avoid it. But many of the members of parliament were bent upon. 
ſuch a revolution as afterwards took place, and were ſecretly determined 
that the duke of York never ſhould reign. In 1658, the famous Titus 
Oates, and ſome others, opened a plot, charging the papiſts with a de- 
ſign to murder the king, and to introduce popery by means of 
Teſuits in England, and from St. Omer's. Though nothing could be 
more ridiculous, and more ſelf- contradictory, than ſome parts of their 
narrative, yet it was ſupported with the utmoſt zeal on the part of the 
parliament. The aged lord Stafford, Coleman, ſecretary to the duke of 
Tork, with many Jeſuits, and other papiſts, were publicly executed 
on evidences, ſuppoſed now to have been perjured, by thoſe who will 
have the whole plot to have been a fiction. The queen herſelf eſcaped with 
difliculty ; the duke of York was obliged to retire into foreign parts, 
and Charles, though convinced, as it is ſaid, that the whole was an 
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and killing the king, and altering the government. This plot was 
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impoſture, yielded to the torrent. At laſt it ſpent its force, The 


earl of Shafteſbury, who was at the head f the oppoſition, puſked 
on the total excluſion of the duke of. York from the throne. He 
was ſeconded by the ill-adviſed duke of Monmouth, and the hill, 
after paſſing the commons, miſcarried in the houſe of peers. All 
England was again in a flame; but the king by a well-timed adjourn. 
ment of the parliament to . Gxford, ſeemed to recover the affections 
of. his people to a veiy great degree. | | 

The duke of York and his party made a ſeandalous uſe of their victo- 
ry. They trumped up on their ſide a plot of the proteſtants for ſeizing 
as falſe as that which had been laid againſt the papiſts. The excellent 
lord Ruſſel, who had been remarkable in his oppoſition to the popiſh ſuc. 
ceſſion, Igernon Sidnev, and ſeveral other diſtinguiſhed proteſtants, were 
tried, condenined, and ſuffered death, and the king ſet his foot on the 
neck of oppoſition. Even the city of London was intimidated into the 
meaſures of the court, as were alinoſt all the corporations in the king. 
dom. The duke of Monmouth and the earl of Shafteſhury were obliged 
to fly, and the duke of York returned in triumph to Whitehall, It was 
thought, however, that Charles repented of ſome of his arbitrary ſteps, 
and intended to have recalled the duke of Monmouth, and have executed 
ſome meaſures for the future quiet of his reign; when he died February 
Gth, 1684-5, in the 55th year of his age, and 25th of his reign. He had 
married Catharine, infanta of Portugal, by whom he received a large 
fortune in ready money, befides the town and fortreſs of Tangier in 
Africa; but he left behind him no lawful iſſue. The deſcendants of 
his natural ſons and daughters are now amongſt the. moſt diſtinguiſhed 
of the Britiſh nobility. _ | 

The reign of Charles has been celebrated for wit and gallantry, but 
both were coarſe and indelicate. The court was the nurſery of vice, ud 
the ſtage exhibited ſcenes of impurity. Some readers were found, who 
could admire Milton as well as Dryden, and never perhaps were the 
pulpits of England fo well ſupplied with preachers as in. this reign, 
Our language was harmonized, refined, and rendered natural, witnel; 
the ſtyle of their ſermons ; and the days of Charles may be called the 
Auguſtan age of mathematics and natural philoſophy. Charles loved 
and underitood the arts more than he encouraged or rewarded them, eſpe- 
cially thofe of Engliſh growth; but this negle& proceeded not from 
narrow-mindednets, but indolence and want of reflection. If the me- 
mory of Charles II. has been traduced for being the firſt Engliſh 
prince, who formed a body of ſtanding force, as guards to his perſon; 
it ought to be remembered, at the ſame time, that he carried the art of 
ſhip-building to the higheſt perfection: and that the royal navy of Eng: 
land, at this day, owes its fineſt improvements to his and his brother's 


knowledge of naval affairs and architecture As to his religion, James, 


ſoon after his death, publiſhed to the world, that his brother, notwith- 
landing his repeated profeſſions of regard to the proteſtant faith, was 

a papiſt, and died ſuch, of which there are now inconteſtable proofs. 
All the oppoſition which, during the late reign, had thaken the throne, 
ſeems to have vaniſhed at the acceſſion of James II. The popular affec- 
tion towards him was increaſed by the early declaration he made in favour 
of the church of England, which, during the late reign, had formally pro- 
nounced all reſiſtance to the reigning king to be unlawful, This doctrine 
proved fatal to James, and almoſt ruined proteſtantiſm. The army and 
people ſupported him in cruſhing an ill-concerted rebellion of the duke of 
| Monmouth, 
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Monmouth, who pretended to be the lawful ſon of Charles II. and as ſueh- 
had aſſumed the title of king. That duke's head being cut off, July 15,” " 
168 5, and ſome hundreds of his followers hanged, drawn, and quartered, 14 
in the Weſt of England, exhibiting a ſcene of barbarity ſcarcely ever 9 
known in this country, by the inſtrumentality of Jefferies aud colonel, . 
Kirke, James deſperately reſolved to try how far the practice of the 
church of England would agree with her doctrine of non-reſiſtance. 
The experiment failed him. He made the moſt provoking ſteps to ren- 
der popery the eſtabliſhed religion of his dominionus. He pretended to a 
power of diſpenſing with the known laws; he inſtituted an illegal eccle- v1 
ſiallical court, he openly received and admitted into his privy council the | 
pope's emiſiaries, and gave them more reſpect than was due to the miniſ- 
ters of a ſovereign prince. He ſent an embaſſy to Rome, and received at 
his court the pope's nuncio. The encroachments he made upon both the 
civil and religious liberties of his people, are almoſt.beyond deſeription, 
and were diſapproved of by the pope himſelf, and all ſober Roman ca- 
tholics. His ſending to priſon, and proſecuting for a libel, ſeven biſhops, 
for preſenting a petition againſt reading his declaration for liberty of con- 
ſcience, and their acquittal upon a legal trial, alarmed his beſt proteſtant 
triends. 

In this extremity, many great men in England and Scotland, though 
they wifhed well to James, applied for relief to William prince of Orange, 
in Holland, a prince of great abilities, and the inveterate enemy of 
Lewis XIV. who then threatened Europe with chains. The prince of 
Orange was the nephew and ſon-in-law of James, having married the 
princeſs Mary, that king's eldeſt daughter; and he at laſt embarked with 
a fleet of 500 ſail for England, avowing it to be his deſign to reſtore the 
church and ſtate to their true rights. Upon his arrival in England, he 
was joined not only by the Whigs but by many whom James had conſidered 
as his beſt friends; and even his daughter the princeſs Anne, and her 
huſband, George prince of Denmark, left him and joined the, prince of 
Orange, who ſoon diſcovered that he expected the crown. James might 
{till have reigned ; but he was furrounded with French einiſſaries, and 
ignorant Jeſu;ts, who wifhed him not to reign rather than not to reſtore 
poperv. They ſecretly perſuaded him to ſend his queen and ſon, real 
or pretended, then but fix months old, to France, and to follow them in 
perion, which he did ; and thus, in 1688, ended his reign in England, 
which event in Engliſh hiſtory is termed the Revolution. | 

it is well known that king Wiliiam's chief obje& was to humble the 
power of France, and his reign was ſpent in an, almoſt uninterrupted 
courſe of hoſtilities with that power, which were ſupported by England, 
at an expence ſhe had never known before. The nation had grown cau- 
tious, through the experience of the two laſt rezgns, and he gave his con- 
ſent to the bill of nights, by which the liberties of the people were con- 
hrmed and ſecured ; though the friends of liberty in genera' complained, 
that the bill of rights was very inadequate to what ought to have been 
inſiſted on, in a period ſo favourable to the enlargement and ſecurity of 
liberty, as a crown beſtowed by the free voice of the people. The two 
laſt kings had made a very bad uſe of the whole national revenue, which 
was put into their hands, and which was found to be ſufficient to raiſe and 
maintain a ſtanding army. The revenue was therefore now divided, part 
was allotted for the current national ſervice of the year, and was to be ac- 
counted for to parliament ; and part, which is {till called the civil liſt 
money, was given to the king, for the ſupport of his houſe and dignity, 

It was the juſt ſenſe th: people of England had of their civil = reli- 
sious rights alone, that could provoke them to agree to the late revolution: 
Y 4 , for 
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for they never in other reſpects had been at ſo high a pitch of wealth and 
22 as in the year 1688. The tonnage of their merchant ſhips, as 
appears from Dr. Davenant, was that year near double to what it had been 
in 1666; and the tonnage of the royal navy, which in 1660, was only 
62,594 tons, was in 1688 increaſed to 101,032 tons. The increaſe of the 
cuſtoms, and the annual rentaF of England was in the ſame proportion. 
The war with France, which, on the king's part, was far from being ſuc. 
ceſsful, required an enormous expence, and the Iriſh continued, in gene. 
ral, faithful to king James. But many Engliſh, who wiſhed well to the 
Stuart family, dreaded their being reſtored by conqueſt ; and the parlia. 
ment enabled the king to reduce Ireland, and to gain the battle of the Boyne 
againſt James, who there loſt all the military honour he had acquired he. 
fore. The marine of France proved ſuperior to that of England, in the 
beginning of the war; but in the year 1692, that of France received an 
irrecoverable blow in the defeat at La Hogue. | 
Invaſions were threatened, and conſpiracies diſcovered every day againſt 
the government, and the ſupply of the continental war forced the parlia. 
ment to open new reſources for money. A land-tax was impoſed, and 
every ſubject's lands were taxed, according to their valuations given in by 
the ſeveral counties. Thoſe who were the moſt loyal gave the higheſt 
valuations, and were the heavieſt taxed, and this prepoſterous burthen till 
continues ; but the greateſt and boldeſt operation in finances that ever 
took place, was eſtabliſhed in that reign, which was the catrying on the 
war by borrowing money upon the parliamentary ſecurities, and- which, 
form what are now called the public funde. The chief projector of this 
ſcheme is ſaid to have been Charles Montague, afterwards lord Halifax, 
His chief argument for ſuch a project was, that it would oblige the monied 
rt of the nation to befriend the Revolution intereſt, becauſe, after lend- 
ing their money, they could have no hopes of being repaid but by ſup- 
porting that intereſt, and the weight of taxes would oblige the commer- 
cial people to be more induſtrious. How well thoſe views have been an- 
ſwered is needleſs here to obſerve, being already mentioned in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of public credit. 
William, notwithſtanding the vaſt ſervice he had done to the nation, and 
the public benefits which took place under his auſpices, particularly in the 
eſtabliſhment of the bank of England, and the recoining the ſilver money, 
met with ſo many mortifications from his parliament, that he actually re- 
ſolved upon an abdication, and had drawn up a ſpeech for that purpoſe, 
which he was prevailed upon to ſuppreſs. He long bore the affronts he 
met with in hopes of being ſupported in his war with France, but at laſt, 
in 1697, he was forced to conclude the peace of Ryſwick, with the French 
king, who acknowledged his title to the crown of England. By this time 
William had loſt his queen *, but the government was continued in his 
8 After peace was reſtored, the commons obliged him to diſband 
is army, all but an inconſiderable number, and to diſmifs his favourite 


Dutch ghards. Towards the end of his reign, his fears of ſeeing the whole 


Spaniſh monarchy in poſſeſſion of France at the death of the catholic king 
Charles II. which was every day expected, led him into a very impolitic 
meaſure, which was the partition treaty with France, by which that mo- 
narchy was to be divided between the houſes of Bourbon and Auſtria. 
This treaty was highly reſented by the parliament, and ſome of his miniſtry 
were impeached for adviſing it, It is thought that William ſaw his error 
when it was too late. His miniſters were acquitted from their im ach- 
ment, and the death of king James diſcovered the inſincerity of the rench 
court, which immediately proclaimed his ſon king of Great Britain. 

She died of the ſmall-pox, Dec, 28, 1694, in the thirty-third year of her his 
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houſes paſſed the bill of abjuration, and an addreſs for a war with France. 
The lat and moſt glorious act of William's reign was his paſſing the bill 
ſor ſettling the ſucceſſion to the crown in the houſe of Hanover, on the 
;2th of June, 1701. His death was haſtened by a fall he had from his 
horſe, ſoon after he had renewed the grand alliance againſt France, on the 
gth of March, 1702, the gad year of his age, and the 14th of his reign 
in England, This prince was not made by nature for popularity. His 
manners were cold and forbidding, he ſeemed alſo ſometimes almoſt to loſe 
ſight of thoſe principles of liberty, for the ſupport of which he had been 
r:iſed to the throne ; and though he owed his royalty to the Whigs, yet 
he often favoured the Tories. , he former had the mortification of ſeein 
thoſe who had ated the. moſt inimical to their party, and the free princi- 
les of the conſtitution, as the marquis of Halifax, the earl of Danby, 

and lord Nottingham, taken into favour and reſume their places in the 
cabinet ; and the whole influence of government extended, to filence all 
enquiries into the guilt of thoſe who had been the chief inſtruments in the 
cruel perſecutions of the paſt reign, and to the obtaining ſuch an act of 
indemnity as effectually ſcreened every delinquent from the juſt retaliation 
of injured patriotiſm. The reſcue and preſervation of religion and public 
liberty were the chief glory of William's reign; for England under him 
{uffered ſeverely both by ſea and land, and the public debt, at the time 
of his death, amounted to the unheard-of ſum of 14,000,000. _ 

Anne, princeſs of Denmark, by virtue of the act of ſettlement, and be- 
ing the next proteſtant heir to her father James II. ſucceeded king Wil- 
liam in the throne. As ſhe had been ill treated by the late king, it was 
thought ſhe would have deviated from his meaſures; but the behaviour 
of the French in acknowledging the title of her brother, who has ſince 
been well known by the name of the Pretender, left her no choice, and 
ſhe reſolved to fulfil all William's engagements with his allies, and to em- 
ploy the earl of Marlborough, who had been impriſoned in the late reign 
on a ſuſpicion of Jacobitiſm, and whoſe wife was her favourite, as her 
general. She could not have made a better choice of a general and ſtateſ- 
man, for that carl excelled in both capacities. No ſooner was he placed 
at the head of the Engliſh army abroad than his genius and activity gave 
a new turn to the war, and he became as much the favourite of the Dutch 
as his wife was of the queen. | 

Charles II. of Spain, in conſequence of the intrigues of France, and at 
the ſame time reſenting the partition treaty, to which his conſent had not 
been aſked, left his whole dominions by will to Philip, duke of Anjou, 
grandſon of Lewis XIV. and Philip was immediately proclaimed king of 
Spain, which laid the foundation of the family alliance, between France 
and that nation. Philip's ſucceflion was diſputed by the ſecond ſon of 
the emperor of Gerinany, who took upon himſelf the title of Charles 
III. and his cauſe was favoured by the empire, England, Holland, and 
other powers, who joined in a confederacy againſt the houſe of Bourbon, 
now become more dangerous than ever by the acquiſition of the whole 
Spaniſh dominions. | 

The capital meaſure of continuing the war againſt France being fixed, 
the queen found no great difficulty in forming her miniſtry, who were for 
the moſt part Tories; and the Jar of Godolphin, who (though afterwards 
a leading Whig) was thought all his life to have a predilection for the late 


king James and his queen, was placed at the head of the treaſury, His 


ſon had married the earl of Marlborough's eldeſt daughter, and the earl 
could truſt no other with that impoxtaut department, | , 
n 


This perfidy rendered William again popular in England. The two 
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In the courſe of ' the war, ſeveral glorious victories were obtained hy 
the earl, who was ſoon made duke of Marlborough. Thoſe of Blenheim 
and Ramillies gave the firſt effeftual checks to the French power. By 
thai of Blenheim in 1504, the empire of Germany was ſaved from imme. 
diate deſtruction. Though prince Eugene was that day joined in com. 
mand with the duke, yet the glory of the day, was confeſſedly, owing to 
the latter. The French general Tallard was taken priſoner, and ſent to 
England; and 20,000 French and Bavarians were killed, wounded, or 
drowned in the Danube, beſides about 13,000 who were taken, and a 
proportionable number of cannon, artillery, and trophies of war. About 
the fame time, the Engliſh admiral, fir George Rooke, reduced Gibraltar, 
which ſtill remains in our poſſeſſion. The battle of Kamillies, in 1706, 
was fought and gained under the duke of Marlborough alone. [The loſs 
of the enemy there has been variouſly reported; it is generally ſuppoſed 


to have been 8000 killed or wounded, aud 6000 taken pfiſoners ; but the 


conſequences ſhewed its importance. 


After the battle of Ramillies, the ſtates of Flanders aſſembled at Ghent, 
and recognized Charles for their ſovereign, while the confederates took 
poſſeſſion of Louvain, Bruſſels, Mechlin, Ghent, Oudenarde, Bruges, 
and Antwerp; and ſeveral other confiderable places in Flanders and Bra- 
bant acknowledged the title of king Charles. The next great battle 
gained over the French was at Oudenarde, 1 708, where they [ol 3000 on 
the field, and about o taken priſoners ; and the year after, Septem- 
ber 11, 1709, the allies forced the French lines at Malplaquet near Mons, 
after a bloody action, in which the French loft 15,000 mien. Thus far 
J have recounted the flattering ſucceſſes of the Engliſh, but they were 
attended with many potions of bitter alloy. | Boe” 

The queen had ſent a very fine army to aſſiſt Charles III. in Spain, un- 
der the command of lord Galway: but in 1707, after he had been joined 
by the Portugueſe, the Engliſh were defeated in the plains of Almanza, 
chiefly through the cowardice of their allies. Though ſome advantages 
were obtained at ſea, yet that war in general was carried on to the detri- 
ment, if not the diſgrace of England. Prince George of Denmark, hut- 
band to the queen, was then lord high admiral., At the ſame time Eng- 
land felt ſeverely the ſcarcity of hands in carrying on her trade and ina- 
nufactures. | 

As Lewis XIV. profeſſed a readineſs for peace, and ſued earneſtly for 
it, the Whigs at laſt gave way to a treaty, and the conferences were held, 
at Gertruydenburgh, 1710. They were managed on the part of England 
by the duke of Marlborough and the lord Townſhend, and by the mar- 
quis de Torcy for the French. All his offers were rejected by the duke 
and his affoctates, as only defigned to amuſe and divide the allies, and the 
war was continued. | | 

The unreaſonable havghtinefs of the Engliſh plenipotentiaries at Ger- 
truydenburgh (as ſome term it) and the then expected change of the mi- 
niſtry in England, ſaved France, and affairs from that day took a turn in 
its favour. Means were found to convince the queen, who was faithfully 
attached to the church of England, that the war in the end, if continued, 
muſt prove ruinous to her and her people, and that the Whigs were no 
friends to the national religion. The general cry of the deluded people 
was, that“ the church was in danger,” which, though groundlefs, had 
great effects. One Sacheverel, an ignorant, worthleſs preacher, had eſ- 
pouſed this clamour in one „f his ſermons, with the ridiculous, impracti- 
cable doctrines of paſſive obedience and non-reſiſtance. It was, as it were, 
agreed by both parties to try their ſtrength in. this man's caſe, He 

| :.. as 
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was impeached by the commons, and found guilty by the lords, who 
ventured to paſs upon him only a very tmall cenſure, After this trial, 
the queen's atfeftions were entirely alienated from the ducheſs of Marl- 
borough, and the Whig adminiſtration. Her friends loſt their places, 
„ich were ſupplied by Tories, and ev en the command of the army was 
taken from the duke of Marlborough, in 1712, and given to the duke of 
Ormond, who produced orders for a ceſſation of arms; but they were 
diſregarded by the queen's allies in the Britiſh pay. And, indeed, the 
removal of the duke of Marlborough from the command of the army, 
while the war continued, was an act of the greateſt imprudence, and ex- 
cited the aſtoniſhment of all Europe. So numerous had been his ſuc- 
ceſſes, and ſo great his reputation, that his and name was almoſt equiva- 
lent to an army. But the honour and intereſt of the nation were ſacri- 
fced to private court intrigues, managed by Mrs. Maſham, a relation 
of the duchefs of Marlborough, who had ſupplanted: her benefactreſs, 
and by Mr. Harley. 

Conferences were opened for peace at Utrecht, in January 1712, to 
which the queen and the French king ſent plenipotentiaries, and the allies 
being defeated at Denain, they grew ſenſible they were no match for the 
French, now that they were abandoned by the Engliſh. In ſhort, the 
terms were agreed upon between France and England. The reader needs 
not be informed of the particular ceſſions made by the French, efpecially 
that of Dunkirk ; but after all, the peace would have.been ſtill more in- 
_ defeniible and ſhameful than it was, had it not been for the death of the 
emperor Joſeph, by which his brother Charles III. for whom the war was 
chiefly undertaken, became emperorot Germany, as well as king of Spain: 
and the dilatorineſs, if not bad faith of the'Engliſh allies, in not fulfllin 
their engagements, -and throwing upon the Britiſh parliament almoſt the 
whole weight of the war, not to mention the exhauſted ſtate of the king- 
dom. Such was the ſtate of affairs at this critical period; and I am apt to 
think from their complexion that the queen had, by ſome ſecret influence, 
which never has yet been diſcovered, and was even concealed from ſome 
of her miniſters, inclined to call her brother to the ſucceflion. The reſt 
of the queen's life was rendered uneaſy by the jarring of parties, and the 
contentions among her miniſters. The Whigs demanded a writ for the 
electoral prince of Hanover, as duke of Cambridge, to come to England; 
and ſhe was obliged haſtily to diſmiſs her lord-treaſurer, when the fell 
into a lethargic diſorder, which carried her off the firſt of Auguſt 1714, 
in the fifticch year of her age, and the thirteenth of her reign*, Not- 
withſtanding the exhauſted ſtate of England before the peace of Utrecht 
was concluded, yet the public credit was little or nothing affected by her 
death, though the national debt then amounted to about fifty millions; ſo 
firm was the dependence of the people upon the ſecurity of parliament. 


And with her ended the line of the Stuarts, which, from the acceſſion of James J. 
anno i603, had ſwaycd the ſceptre of England 111 years, and that of Scotland 343 
years, from the accethon of Robert II. anno 1371. James, the late pretender, ſon of 
James II. and brother to queen Anne, upon his father's deceaſe, anno 10, was pro- 
clam d king of Eng and, by Lewis XIV. at St Germain's, and for ſome time tre, ted 
as luch by the courts f Rome, France, Spain, and Turin. He relied at R m, where 
he kept up the appea ance of a court, and continued firm in the Romiſh faith till his 
death, which happened in 1765, He left two ſons, viz. Charles Edward, born in 720, 
vho was def-ated at Culloden in 1746, and upon his father's death repaired to Reme, 
where he continued for ſome time, and afterwards reſided at F.orence, under the title 
of count Albany, but died latcly. Henry, his ſecond ſon, who enjoys a dignified place 
in the church of Rome, and is known by the name of cardinal York. March 25th, 
177:, Charles married Louiſa Maximilienne, born September z if, 1752, daughter to 
1 prince of the family of Stolberg Grudern, in the Circle of Upper Saxony, and grand- 
daughter, by the mother, of Thomas Bruce, late earl of Ayleſbury, 
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In the courſe of the war, leveral glorious ciao were obtained by 
the earl, who was ſoon made duke of Marlborough. Thoſe of Blenheim 
and Ramillies gave the firſt effectual checks to the French power. By 
that of Blenheim in 1504, the empire of Germany was ſaved from imme. 
diate deſtruction. Though prince Eugene was that day joined in com. 
mand with the duke, yet the glory of the day. was confefſedly, owing to 
the latter. The French general Taliard was taken priſoner, and ſent to 
England; and 20,000 French and Bavarians were killed, wounded, or 
drowned in the Danube, beſides about 13,000 who were taken, and 
proportionable number of cannon, artillery, and trophies of war. About 
the ſame time, the Engli {h admiral, fir Geor ge Rooke, reduced Gibraltar, 
which ſtill remains in our poſſetl: on. The battle of Ramillies, in t 706, 
was fought and gained under the duke of Marlborough alone. The lofs 
of the enemy there has been variouſly reported; it is generally ſuppoſed 
to have been 8000 killed or wounded, aud 6000 taken pfiſoners ; but the 
conſequences ſhewed its importance. 

After the battle of Ramillies, the ſtates of Flanders aſſembled at Ghent, 
and recognized Charles for their ſovereign, while the confederates took 
poſſeſſion of Louvain, Bruffels, Mechlin, Ghent, Oudenarde, Bruges, 
and Antwerp; and ſeveral other conſiderable places in Flanders and Bra. 
bant acknowledged the title of king Charles. The next great battle 
gained over the French was at Oudenarde, 1 708, where they loft 3000 on 
the field, and about 0 taken priſoners; and the year after, Septem- 
ber 11, 1709, the allies forced the French lines at Malplaquet near Mons, 

after a bloody action, in which the French loft 15,000 men. Thus far 
I have recounted the flattering ſucceſſes of the Engliſh, but they were 
attended with many potions of bitter alloy. 

The queen had ſent a very fine army to aſſiſt Charles III. in Spain, 1 un- 
der the command of lord Galway: but in 1 709, after he had been joined 
by the Portugueſe, the Engliſh were defeated in the plains of Almanza, 
chiefly through the cowardice of their allies. Though ſome advantages 
were obtained at ſea, yet that war in general was carried on to the detri- 
ment, if not the diſgrace of England. Prince George of Denmark, huf- 
band to the queen, was then lord high admiral., At the ſame time Eng- 
land felt ſeverely the ſcarcity of hands in carrying on her trade and ma- 
nufactures. 

As Lewis XIV. profeſſed a readineſs for peace, and ſued earneſtly for 
it, the Whigs at laſt gave way to a treaty, and the conferences were held. 
at Gertruydenburgh, 1710. They were managed on the part of England 
by the duke of Marlborough and the lord Tow 'nſhend, and by the mar- 
quis de Torcy for the French. All his offers were rejected by the duke 
and his aſſociates, as only deſigned to amuſe and divide the allies, and the 
war was continued. 

The unreaſonable haughtineſs of the Engliſh plenipotentiaries at Ger- 
truydenburgh (as ſome term it) and the then expected change of the mi- 
niſtry in England, ſaved France, and affairs from that day took a turn in 
its favour. Means were found to convince the queen, w ho was faithfully 
attached to the church of England, that the war in the end, if continued, 
muſt prove ruinous to her and her people, and that the W higs were no 
friends to the national religion. The general cry of the deluded people 
was, that the church was in danger,” which, though groundlefs, had 
great effects. One Sacheverel, an ignorant, ables : preacher, had eſ- 
pouſed this clamour in one of bis ſermons, with the ridiculous, impracti- 
cable doctrines of paſſive obedience and non-reſiſtance. It Was, as it were, 
agreed by both parties to try their ſtrength in. this man's caſe, He 
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was impeached by the commons, and found guilty by the lords, who 
ventured to paſs upon him only a very imall cenſure. After this trial, 
the queen's atfections were entirely alienated from the ducheſs of Marl- 
borough, and the Whig adminiſtration. * Her friends loſt their places, 
w :ich were ſupplied by Tories, and ey en the command of the army was 
tiken from the duke of Marlborough, in 1712, and given to the duke of 
Ormond, who produced orders for a ceſſation of arms; but they were 
diſregarded by the queen's allies in the Britiſh pay. And, indeed, the 
removal of the duke of Marlborough from: the command of the army, 
while the war continued, was an act of the greateſt imprudence, and ex- 
cited the aſtoniſhment of all Europe. So numerous had been his ſuc- 
ceſſes, and fo great his reputation, that his very name was almoſt equiva- 
lent to an army. But the honour and intereſt of the nation were ſacri- 
fced to private court intrigues, managed by Mrs. Maſham, a relation 
of the duchefs of Marlborough, who had ſupplanted her benefactreſs, 
and by Mr. Harley. | 

Conferences were opened for peace at Utrecht, in January 1712, to 
which the queen and the French king ſent plenipotentiaries, and the allies 
being defeated at Denain, they grew ſenſible they were no match for the 
French, now that they were abandoned by the Engliſh. In ſhort, the 
terms were agreed upon between France and England. The reader needs 
not be informed of the particular ceſſions made by the French, eſpecially 
that of Dunkirk ; but after all, the peace would have been {till more in- 
defenſible and ſhameful than it was, had it not been for the death of the 
emperor Joſeph, by which his brother Charles III. for whom the war was 
chiefly undertaken, became emperorof Germany, as well as king of Spain: 
and the dilatorineſs, if not bad faith of the'Engliſh allies, in not fultilling 
their engagements, and throwing upon the Britiſh parliament almoſt the 
whole weight of the war, not to mention the exhauſted ſtate of the king- 
dom. Such was the ſtate of affairs at this critical period; and I am apt to 
think from their complexion that the queen had, by ſome ſecret influence, 
which never has vet been diſcovered, and was even concealed from ſome 
of her miniſters, inclined to call her brother to the ſucceſſion. The reſt 
of the queen's life was rendered uneaſy by the jarring of parties, and the 
contentions among her miniſters. "The Whigs demanded a writ for the 
electoral prince of Hanover, as duke of Cambridge, to come to England; 
and ſhe was obliged haſtily to diſmiſs her lord-treaſurer, when the fell 
into a lethargic diſorder, which carried her off the firſt of Auguſt 1714, 
in the fifticch year of her age, and the thirteenth of her reign*, Not- 
withſtanding the exhauſted ſtate of England before the peace of Utrecht 
was concluded, yet the public credit was little or nothing affected by her 
death, though the national debt then amounted to about fifty millions; ſo 
firm was the dependence of the people upon the ſecurity of parliament. 


And with her ended the line of the Stuarts, which, from the acceſſion of James J. 
anno ibog, had ſwaycd the ſceptre of England 111 years, and that of Scotland 343 
3 cars, from the accellion of Robert Il. anno 1371. James, the late pretender, ſon of 
James II. and brother to queen Anne, upon his father's deceaſe, anno 1707, was pro- 
claim. d king of Eng and, by Lewis XIV. at St Germain's, and for ſome time tre ted 
as ſuch by the courts af Rome, France, Spain, and Turin He refiied at Rm, where 
he kept up the appea ance of a court, and continued firm in the Romiſh faith till his 
death, which happened in 1765, He left two ſons, viz. Charles Edward, born in 720, 
who was def-ated at Culloden in 1746, and upon his father's death repaired to Rome, 
where he continued for ſome time, and afterwards reſided at F.orence, under the title 
of count Albany, but died lately. Henry, his ſecond fon, who enjoys a dignified place 


in the church of Rome. and is known by the name «f cardinal York. March 2&th, 
177:, Charles married Louiſa Maximilienne, born September 2 1f, 1752, daughter to 


1 prince of the family of Stolberg Grudern, in the Circle of Upper Saxony, and grand- 
daughter, by the mother, of Thomas Bruce, late earl of Ayleſbury, 
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Anne had no ſtrength of mind, by herſelf, to carry any important ve. 
ſolve into execution; and ſhe left public meaſures in ſo indecifive a ſtate 
that, upon her death, the ſucceſſion took place in terms of the act of ſet. 
tlement, and George I. elector of Hanover, ſon of the princeſs Sophia, 
grand-daughter of James I. was proclaimed king of Great Britain; his 
mother, who would have been nex. in ſucceſſion, having died but a few 
days before. He came over to England with ſtrong prepoſſeſſions againſt 
the Tory miniſtry, moſt of whom he diſplaced. This did not make any 
great alteration to his prejudice in England; but many of the Scots, b 
the influence of the earl of Mar, and other chiefs, were driven into rebel. 
lion in 1715, which was happily ſuppreſſed the beginning of the next year, 
| After all, the nation was in ſuch a diſpoſition that the miniſtry durſt not 
5 venture to call a new parliament, and the members of that which was ſit. 
4 ting, voted a continuance of their duration from three to ſeven years, which 
1s e to have been the greateſt ſtretch of parliamentary power ever 
Eknovn, and a very indeſenfible ſtep. Several other extraordinary meaſures 
\, took place about the ſame time. Mr. Shippen, an excellent ſpeaker, and 
1 member of parliament, was ſent to the Tower for ſaying that the king's 
ſpeech was calculated for the meridian of Hanover rather than of London; 

and one Matthews, a young journeyman printer, was hanged for com- 
pPoſing a filly pamphlet, that in latter times would not have been thought 
worthy of animadverſion. The truth is, the Whig miniftry were exceſ. 
by fively jealous of every thing that ſeemed to affect their maſter's ti le: and 
© George I. though a ſagacious, moderate prince, undoubtedly rendered 
England too ſubſervient to his continental connections, which were very 
various and complicated. He quarrelled with the czar of Muſcovy about 
their German concerns, and had not Charles XII. king of Sweden been 
killed ſo critically as he was, Great Britain probably would have been 
invaded by that northern conqueror, great preparations being made for 
that purpoſe, he being — at George, as elector of Hanover, for 
33 g Bremen and Verden of the Danes, which had been a part of 
is dominions. 

In 1718 he N with Spain on account of the quadruple alliance, 
that had been formed between Great Britain, France, Germany, and the 
States General; and his admiral, ſir George Byng, by his orders, deſtroy- 
ed the Spaniſh fleet at Syracuſe. A trifling war with Spain then com- 
menced, but it was ſoon ended by the Spaniards delivering up Sardinia 
and Sicily, the former to the duke of Savoy, and the latter to the emperor. 
1 A national puniſhment, different from plague, peſtilence, and famine, 
 overtook En land in the year 1720, by the ſudden riſe of the South Sea 
% Mock, one of the trading companies; but of this we have already giyen 

an account, under the article Sour SEA COMPANY. 

The Jacobites thought to avail themſelves of the national diſcontent at 
the South Sea ſcheme, and England's connections with the continent, 
| which every day increaſed. One Layer, a lawyer, was tried and executed 
for high treaſon. Several perſons of great quality and diſtinction were 
apprehended on ſuſpicion: but the ſtorm fell chiefly on Francis Atter- 
bury, lord biſhop of Rocheſter, who was deprived of his ſee and ſeat in 
parhament, and baniſhed for life, There was ſome irregularity in the 

roceedings againſt him, and therefore the juſtice of the biſhop's ſentence 
as been queſtioned, though there is little or no reaſon to doubt there 
was ſufficient proof of his guilt. 5 | | 

So fluctuating was the kate of Europe at this time that, in September 
1725, a freſh treaty was concluded at Hanover, between the kings of Great 
Britain, France, and Pruſſia, to counterbalance an alyance that * _ 
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formed between the courts of Vienna and Madrid. A ſquadron was ſent 
to the Baltic, to hinder the Ruſſians from attacking Sweden, another to the 
Mediterranean, and a third, under admiral Hofter, to the Weſt Indies, to 
watch the Spaniſh plate- fleets. This laſt was a fatal as well as an inglorious 
expedition. The admiral and moſt of his men periſhed by epidemical 
diſeaſes, and the hulks of his ſhips rotted ſo as to render them unfit for ſer- 
vice. The management of the Spaniards was little better, They loſt near 
10,000 men in the ſiege of Gibraltar, which they were obliged to raiſe. 
A quarrel with the emperor was the moſt dangerous to Hanover of any 
that could happen; but though an oppoſition in the houſe of commons 
was formed by fir William Wyndham and Mr. Pulteney, the parliament 
continued to be more and more lavith in granting money, and ſubſidies 
for the protection of Hanover, to the kings of Denmark and Sweden, and 
the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel. Such was the ſtate of affairs in Europe, 
when George I. ſuddenly died on the 11th of June 1729, at Oſnaburgh, 
in the ſixty-eighth year of his age, and the thirteenth of his reign. The 
reign of George I. is remarkable for the incredible number of bubbles and 
cheating projects to which it gave rife, by which it was reckoned that al- 
moſt a million and a halt was won and loſt ; and for the great alteration of 
the ſyſtem of Europe, by the concern which the Engliſh took in the affairs 1 
of the continent. The inſtitution of the ſinking fund for diminiſhing the 1 


national debt, is likewiſe owing to this period. The value of the northern 
parts of the kingdom began now to be better underſtood than formerly, 
and the ſtate of manufactures began to ſhift, This was chiefly owing to 
the unequal diſtribution of the land-tax, which rendered it difficult for 
the poor to ſubſiſt in certain counties, which had been forward in giving 
in the true value of their eſtates when that tax took place. 

Sir Robert Walpole was conſidered as firſt miniſter of England when 
George I. died, and ſome differences having happened between him and 
the prince of Wales, it was generally thought, upou the acceſſion of the 
latter to the crown, that fir Robert would be diſplaced. That might have 
been the caſe, could another perſon have been found equally capable, as 
he was, to manage the houſe of commons, and to gratify that predilection 
tor Hanover which George II. inherited from his father. No miniſter ever 
underſtood better the temper of the people of England, and none, perhaps, 
cer tried it more. He filled all places of power, truſt, and profit, and al- 
molt the houſe of commons itſelf, with his own creatures; but peace was 
his darling object, becauſe he thought that war mult be fatal to his power. 
During his long adminiſtration he never loſt a queſtion that he was in ear- 
neſt to carry. The exciſe ſcheme was the firſt meaſure that gave a ſhock 
to his power, and even that he could have carried, had he not been afraid 
of the ſpirit of the people without doors, which might have either produ- 
ted an inſurrection, or endangered his intereſt in the next general election. 

His pacific ſyſtem brought him, however, into inconveniences both at 
tome and abroad. It encouraged the Spaniards to continue their depreda- 
tions upon the Britiſh ſhipping in the American ſeas, and the French to 
treat the Engliſh court with a, Ton and neglect. At home, many of the 
great peers thought themſelves lighted, and they intereſted themſelves 
more than ever they had done in elections. This, together with the diſ- 
guſt of the people at the propoſed exciſe ſcheme, and paſſing the Gin Act, 
in the year 1736, increaſed the minority in the houſe of commons to 130, 
lome of whom were as able men and as good ſpeakers as ever had fat in a 
Parliament, and-taking advantage of the increafing complaints againſt tt; 
Spaniards, they attacked the miniſter with great ſtrength of argument aud 
with great eloquence. In juſtice to Walpole, it ſheuld be obſerved, that he | 
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filled the courts of juſtice with able and upright judges, nor was he ever 
known to attempt any perverſion of the known law of the kingdom. He 
was fo far from checking the freedom of debate, that he bore with 
equanimity the moſt ſcurrilous debate that was thrown out to his face, He 
gave way to one or two proſecutions for libels, in compliance to his friends, 
who thought themſelves affected by them; but it is certain, that the preſ 
of England never was more open or free than during his adminiſtration, 
And as to his pacific ſyſtem, itundoubtedly more than repaid to the nation 
all that was required to ſupport it, by the increaſe of her trade and the 
improvements of her manufactures. 

Queen Caroline, conſort to George II. had been always a firm friend to 
the miniſter; but ſhe died November 20th, 1737, When a variance ſubſiſt. 
ed between the king and his ſon, the prince of Wales. The latter com- 
plained. that through Walpole's influence he was deprived not only of the 
power but the proviſion to which his birth entitled him; and he put him- 
ſelf at the head of the oppoſition with ſo mueh firmneſs, that it was gene- 
rally foreſeen Walpole's power was drawing to acriſis. Admiral Vernon, 
who hated the miniſter, was ſent, in 1739, with a ſquadron of fix ſhips to 
the Welt Indies, where he took and demoliſhed Porto Bello; but being a 
hot, intractable men, he miſcarried in his other attempts, eſpecially that 
upon Carthagena, in which ſome thouſands of Britiſh lives were wantonly 
thrown away. The oppoſition exulted in Vernon's ſucceſs, and afterwards 
imputed his mifcarriages to the miniſter's ſtarving the war, by withholding 
the means for carrying it on. The general election approaching, fo pre- 
valent was the intereſt of the prince of Wales in England, and that of the 
duke of Argyle in Scotland, that a majority was returned to parliament 
who were no friends to the miniſter, and after a few trying diviſions, he 
retired from the houſe, on the gth of February, 1742, was created earl of 
Ortord, and on the 11th reſigned all his emplovments. 

George II. bore the loſs of his miniſter with the greateſt equanimity, and 
even conferred titles of honour, and poſts of diſtinction, upon the heads of 
the oppoſition. By this time, the death of the emperor Charles VI. the 
danger of the pragmatic ſanction (which meant the ſucceſſion of his daugh- 
ter to all the Auſtrian dominions), through the ambition of France, who 
had filled all Germany with her armies, and many other concurrent cauſes, 
induced George to take the leading part in a continental war. He was en- 
couraged to this by lord Carteret, afterwards earl of Granville, an able, but 
headftrong miniſter, whom George had made his ſecretary of ſtate, and in- 
deed by the voice of the nation in general. George accordingly put him- 
felf at the head of his army, fought and gained the battle of Dettingen, 

une 16, 1743, and his not ſuffering his general, the earl of Stair, to 
improve the blow, was thought to proceed from tenderneſs for his electoral 
dominions. 

Great Britain was then engaged in a very expenſive war both againſt the 
French and Spaniards, and her enemies thought to avail themſelves of the 
general diſcontent that had prevailed in England on account of Hanover, 
and which, even in parliamentary debates, were thought by ſome to exceed 
the bounds of decency. This naturally ſuggeſted to them the idea of ap- 
plving to the Pretender, who reſided at Rome; and he agreed that his ſon 
Charles, who was a ſprightly young man, ſhould repair to France, from 
whence he ſet ſail, and narrowly eſcaped with a few followers, in a frigate, to 
the-weltern coaſts of Scotland, between the iſlands of Mulland Sky, where 
he diſcovered himſelf, aſſembled his followers, and publiſhed a manifeſto 
exciting the nation to a rebellion. It is neceflary, before we relate the true 
cauſe of this enterprize, to make a ſhort retroſpect to foreign parts. 15 
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The war of 1,741 proved unfortunate in the Weſt Indies, through the fa- 
tal diviſions between admiral Vernon and general Wentworth, who com- 
manded the land troops : and it wasthought that above 20,000 Britiſh ſol- 
der; and ſeamen periſhed in the improcticable attempt of Carthagena, and 
te inclemency of the air and climate during other idle expeditions. The 
vear 1742 had been ſpent in negociations with the courts of Peterſburgh and 
Berlin, which, though exper ve, roved of little or no ſervice to great Bri- 
tain; ſo that tae victory ot Dettingen left the French troops in much the 
{me ſi tuation as before. A difference between the admirals Matthews and 
Leſtock had ſuffered the Spaniſſi and French fleets to eſcape out of Toulon 
with but little loſs: and foon after, the French, who had before only ated 
as allies to the Spantards, declared war againſt Great Britain, who, in 
ter turn, declared war againſt the French. The Dutch, the natural allies 
of England, during this war, carried on a moſt lucrative trade; nor could 
they be brought to act againſt the French till the people entered into aſſo- 
ciations and inſurrections againſt the government. Their marine was in 
a miſerable condition, and when they at laſt ſent a body of troops to join 
the Britiſh and Auſtrian armies, which had b-en wretchedly commanded 
for one or two campaigns, they did it with ſo bad a grace, that it was plain 
they did not intend to act in earneſt. When the duke of Cumberland took 
upon himſelf the command of the army, the French, to the great reproach 
of the allies, were almoit maſters of the barrier of the Netherlands, and 
were befieging Tournay. The duke atterypted to raiſe the ſiege, but by 
the coldntſs of tre Auſtrians, the cowardice of the Dutch, whoſe go- 
vernment all along held a ſecret correſpondence with France, and miſ- 
conduct ſomewhere elſe, he loſt the battle of Fontenoy, and 7000 of his 
buſt men; though it is generally allowed that his diſpoſitions were excel- 
lent, and both he and his troops behaved with unexampled intrepidity. 
To counterbalance ſuch a train of mistortunes, admiral Anſon returned 
this year to England, with an immenſe treaſure (about a million ſterling), 
which he had taken from the Spaniards 1n his voyage round the world : 
aud. commodore Warren, with colonel Pepperel, took from the French 
the important town and fortreſs of Louiiburgh, in the ifland of Cape 
Breton. | 
dach was the ſtate of affairs abroad in Auguſt, 1745, when the Preten- 
&r's elleſt fon, atthe head of ſome Highland followers, ſurpriſed and diſ- 
aimed a party of the king's troops in the weſtern Highlands, and advanced 
with great rapidity to Perth. The government never ſo thoroughly expe- 
renced, as it did at that time, the benefit of the public debt for the Tu pport of 


the Revolution. The French and the Jacobite party (for ſuch there was 


2t that time in England) had laid a deep ſcheme of diſtreſſing the Bank; 
but common danger abolithed all diſtinctions, and united them in the de- 
tence of one intereſt, which was private property. The merchants under - 
wok, in their addreſs to the king, to ſupport it by receiving bank notes 
in payment. This ſeaſonable meaſure ſaved public credit; but the defeat 
0! the rebels by the duke of Cumberland at Culloden, in the year 1746, 
did not reſtore tranquillity to Europe. Though the prince of Orange, 
l0n-in-law to his majeſty George II. was by the credit of his majeſty, and 
tte ſpirit of the people of the United Provinces, raiſed to be their ſtadt- 
ler, the Dutch never could be brought to act heartily in the war. The 
allles were defeated at Val, near Maeſtricht, and the duke of Cumberland 
was in danger of being made priſoner. Bergen-op-zoom was taken in a 


manner that has never yet been accounted for. The allies ſuffered other 


diſgraces on the continent; and it now became the general opinion in Eng- 
land, that peace was neceſſary ta ſave the duke and his army from total de- 


ſtruction. 
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ſtruction. By this time, however, the French marine and commerce were 
in danger of being annihilated by the Engliſh at ſea, under the command 
of the admirals Anſon, Warren, Hawke, and other gallant officers; but 
the Engliſh arms were not ſo ſucceſsful as could have been wiſhed, under 
rear admiral Boſcawen in the Eaſt Indies. In this ſtate of affairs, the ſuc. 
ceſſes of the French and Engliſh, during the war, may be faid to have 
been balanced, and both miniſters turned their thoughts to peace, 

However this might be, preliminaries for peace were ſigned in April 
1748, and a definitive treaty was concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle in Oddo. 
der; the baſis of which was the reſtitution on both ſides of all places taken 
during the war. The next year the intereſt of the national debt was re. 
duced from four to three and a half per cent. for ſeven years, after which 
the whole was to ſtand reduced to three per cent. | 

This was the boldeſt ſtroke of financing that ever was attempted perhaps 
in any country, conſiſtently with public faith; for the creditors of the 
government after a ſmall ineffectual oppoſition, continued their mone 
in the funds, and a few whoſold out even made intereſt to have it replaced 
on the ſame ſecurity, or were paid off their principal ſums out of the ſink. 
ing fund. 

A new treaty of commerce was ſigned at Madrid, between Great Bri. 
tain and Spain, by which, in conſideration of 100,000l. the South Sea 
company gave up all their future -laims to the aſſiento contract, by virtue 
of which, that company had ſupplied the Spaniſh Weſt Indies with 1.e- 


grocs. In March, 1750, died, univerſally lamented, his royal highneſs 


rederic, prince of Wales. In May, 1751, an act paſſed for regulating the 
commencement of the year, by which the old ſtyle was aboliſhed, and the 
new ſtyle eſtabliſhed, to the vaſt conveniency of the ſubjects. This was 
done by ſinking eleven days in September, 1752, and from that time be- 
ginning the year on the firſt of January. In 1753, the famous act paſſed 
for preventing clandeſtine marriages : but whether it is for the benefit of 
the ſubject, is a point that is ſtill very queſtionable. 

The barefaced encroachments of the French, who had built forts on 
our back ſettlements in America, and the diſpoſitions they made for ſend- 
ing over vatt bodies of veteran troops, to. ſupport thoſe encroachments, 
produced a wonderful ſpirit in England, eſpecially after miral Boſcawen 
was ordered, with eleven ſhips of the line, beſides a frigate and two regi- 
ments, to fail to the banks of) Newfoundland, where he came up with, and 


took two French men of war, the reſt of their fleet eſcaping up the river 


St. Lawrence, by the ſtreights of Belleiſle. No ſooner was it known that 
hoſtilities were begun, than the people of England poured their money 


into the government's loan, and orders were iſſued for making general re- 


priſals in Europe as well as in America; and that all the French ſlips, 
whether outward or homeward bound, ſhould be ſtopped and brought 
into Britiſh ports. Theſe orders were ſo effectual, that before the end of 
the year 1765, above 500 of the richeſt French merchant ſhips, and above 
$8,000 of their beſt ſailors, were brought into the kingdom. This well- 
timed meaſure had ſuch an effect, that the French had neither hands to 
navigate their merchantmen, nor to man their ſhips of war; for about 
two years after, near 30,000 French ſeamen were found to be priſoners 
in England. NT nog 

In Fay, 1755, General Braddock, who had been injudiciouſly ſent 
from England to attack the French, and reduce the forts on the Ohio, 


was defeated and killed, by falling into an ambuſcade of the French 


and Indians near Fort dy Queſne; but major-general I 96. 
; x 4 at . 
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feated a body of French near Crown Point, of whom he killed about 


"In proportion as the ſpirits of the public were elevated by the formid- 


able armaments which were prepared ior carrying on the war, they were 


ſink with an account that the French had landed 11,000 men in Minorca, + 


to attack Fort St. Philip there ; that admiral Byng, who had been fent 
out with a ſquadron, at leaſt equal to that vo the French, had been bat- 
fled; if not defeated, by their admiral Galliſſionere, and that at laſt Mi- 
norca was ſurrendered by general Blakeney. The Engith were far more 
alarmed than they ought to have been at thoſe events. The loſs of Mi- 
norca was more ſhameful than detrimental to the kingdom, but the pub- 
lic outcry was ſuch, that the king gave up Byng to public juſtice, and 
he was ſhot at Portſmouth for not doing all that was in his power againſt 
the enemy. i 

It was about this time that Mr. Pitt was placed, as ſecretary of ſtate, at 
the head of adminiſtration. He had long been known to be a bold, elo- 
quent, and energetic ſpeaker, and he ſoon proved himſelt to be as ſpirited 
a miniſter. The miſcarriages in the Mediterranean had no conſequence 
but the loſs of Fort St. Philip, which was more than repaired by the vaſt 
ſucceſs of the Engliſh privateers, both in Europe and America. The 
{acceſſes of the Engliſh in the Eaſt Indies, under colonel Clive, are almoſt 
incredible. He defeated Suraja Dowla, nabob of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orixa, and placed Jather Ally Cawn in the ancient ſeat ot the nabohs of 
thoſe provinces. Suraja Dowla, who was in the French intereſt, a few 
days after his being defeated, was taken by the new nabob, Jaflier Ally 
Cawn's ſon, and put to death. This event laid the foundation of the pre- 
ſent amazing extent of riches and territory, which the Engliſh now poſſeſs 
in the Eaſt Indies. | 

Mr. Pitt introduced into the cabinet a new ſyſtem of operations againſt 
France, than which nothing could be better calculated to reſtore the ſpi- 
rits of his countrymen, and to alarm their enemies. Far from dreading 
an invaſion, he planned an expedition tor carrying the arms of England 
into France itſelf; and the deſcent was to be made at Rochefort under 
general fir John Mordaunt, who was to command the land troops. No- 
thing could be more promiſing than tbe diſpoſitions for this expedition. It 
jailed on the 8th of September, 1757; and admiral Hawke brought both 
the fea and land forces back on the 6th of October, to St. Helen's, with- 


out the general making any attempt to land on the coaſt of France. He 


was tried and acquitted, without the public murmuring ; ſo great an opi- 
nion had the people of the miniſter, who, to do him juſtice, did not ſuf- 
tera man or a ſhip belonging to the Engliſh army or navy to lie idle. 
The French having attacked the electorate of Hanover, with a moſt 
powerful army, merely becauſe his Britannic majeſty refuſed to wink at 
their encroachments in America, the Engliſh parliament, in gratitude, 
voted large ſupplies of men and money in defence of the electoral domi- 
110ns. The duke of Cumberland had been ſent thither to command an 
army of obſervation, but was ſo powerfully preſſed by a ſuperior army, 
that he found himſelf obliged to lay down his arms; and the French, un- 
der the duke of Richelieu, took poſſeſſion of that electorate and its capital, 
At this time, a ſcarcity, next to a famine, raged in England; and the 
Heſſian troops, who, with the Hanoverians, had been ſent to defend the 
kingdom from an invaſion intended from the French, remained ſtill in 
England. So many difhcnliies concurring, in 1755, a treaty of mutual 
detence was agreed to between his majeſty and the king of Pruſſia: in 
confequence of which, the parliament voted 670,000. to his Prufian ma. 
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Jeſty : and alſo voted large ſums, amounting in the whole to two millions 
a year, for the payment of 50,000 of the troops of Hanover, Heſſe-Cafſs! 
Saxe-Gotha, Wolfenbuttel, and Buckeburg. Th's treaty, which proved 
afterwards ſo burdenſome to England, was intended to unite the pro- 
teſtant intereſt in Germany. 

George II. with the conſent of his Pruſſian majeſty, declaring that the 
French had violated the convention concluded between them and the duke 
of Cumberland at Cloſterſeven, ordered his Hanoverian ſubjects to re. 
ſume their arms under prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, a Pruſſian general. 
who inſtantly drove the French out of Hanover; and the duke of Marl. 
borough, after the Engliſh had repeatedlv inſulted the French coaſts, by 
deftroying their ſtores and ſhipping at St. Malo and Cherbourg, marched 
into Germany, and joined prince Ferdinand with 12,000 Britiſh troops, 
which were afterwards increaſed to 25,000. A war enſued, in the courſe 
of which the Engliſh every where performed wonders, and were every 
where victorious; but nothing deciſive followed, and the enemy opened 
every campaign with advantage. Even the battle of Minden, the moſt 

lorious, perhaps, in the Engliſh annals, in which 7000 Engliſh de- 
teated 80, ooo of the French regular troops in fair battle, contributed no- 
thing to the concluſion of the war, or towards weakening the French in 
Germany. | 

The Engliſh bore the expences of the war with chearfulneſs, and ap- 
plauded Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration, becauſe their glorious ſucceſſes in every 
other part of the globe demonſtrated that he was in carneſt. Admiral Bot- 
cawen and general Amherſt, in Auguſt 1758, reduced and demolifhed 
Louiſburgh in North America, which had been reſtored to the French by 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and was become the ſcourge of the Britiſh 
trade, aud took five or fix French ſhips of the Ine; Frontenac and Fort 
du Queſne, in the ſame quarter, fell alſo into the hands of the Englifh ; 
acquiſitions that far overbalanced a check which the Engliſh received at 
Ticonderoga, and the loſs of above 300 of the Engliſh guards, as they 
were returning under general Bligh from the coaſt of France. 

The Engliſh affairs in the Eaſt Indies this year proved equally fortu- 
nate; and the lords of the admiralty received letters from thence, with an 
account that admiral Pococke had engaged the French fleet near Fort St. 
David's on the 29th of March, in which engagement a French man of war, 
called the Bien-aime, of 74 guns, was fo much damaged that they run 
her on ſhore; that on the zd of Auguſt following, he engaged the 
French fleet a ſecond time, near Pondicherry; when, after a britk firing of 
ren minutes, tge French bore away with alt the ſail they could make, and 
got {ate into the read of Pondicherry ; and that on the 14th of December 
following, general Lally, commander of the French army in thoſe parts, 
marched to beſiege Madras, which was defended by the Engliſh colonels 
Lawrence and Draper; and after a briſk canonade, which laſted till the 
16th of February following, the Englifh having received a reinforcement 
of 600 men, general Lally thought proper to raife the ſiege, and retire 
with precipitation, leaving behind him forty pieces of cannon. 

The vear 1559 was introduced by the taking of the iſland of Gore, or! 
the coaſt of. Africa, by commodore Keppel. Three capital expeditions 
had been planned for this year in America, and all of them proved ſuc- 
eefsful. One of them was againſt the French iſlands in the Weſt Indies, 
where Guadaloupe was reduced. The ſecond expedition was againſt Que- 
bee, the capital of Canada. The command was given, by the miniſters 
advice, to general Wolfe, a young officer of a truly military genius. M olte 
was oppoſed, with far ſuperior force, by Montcalm, the beſt and moſt ſuc- 


ceſ:tyl general the French had, Though the ſituation of the ny 
„ | Which 
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wv hich V 'olfe was to attack, and the works the French threw up to pre- 
vent a deſcent of the En glim, were dee ned impregnable, yet Montcalm 
never relaxed in his vioil; ance. Wolfe's courage and perſeverance, how = 
ever, ſurmounting incredible diff DEN lties, he gained the heights of Abra- 
ham, near Quebec, where he ſought and defeated the French army, but 
was hinſelt E Hong as was Montcalm : ; general Monkton, who was next in 
comm: ind, being wounded, the completion of the French def-at, and the 
glory of reduc: ing 49 bec, was reterved for brigadier-generał (how lord 


viſcount) Town! mend. 
General Amherſt, who was the firſt Engliſh general in command in 


Amer: d! ict. d the third expedition. His orders were to reduce all 
Canada, a! to join the army under general Wolfe on the banks of the 
river St. Lawrteace. It is to the bonour of the meter, Mr. Amherſt in 
this e Xpedi tion was fo well provided with every thing that could make it 
ſuccesful, that there ſcarcely appeared any chance for its miſcarriage; 
and thus the French empire in North America became ſubje& to Great 


Brise 11 II. 

The affairs of the French being now deſperate, and their credit ruined, 
they rel lolved upon: an n to retrieve all by an invaſion of Great Bri- 
thin: but on the Sth of Au guſt, 1959, admiral Boſcawen attacked the 
Toulon ſquadron, comma: nded by M. de la Clue, near the ſtraits of Gib- 
raltar, took Le Centaure of 74, Le Temeraire of 74; and Le Modeſte of 
74 guns; 50 bunt L' Ocean of 20, and Le Redoutable of 74 guns. 
The rett of the fleet, conſiſting of ſeven ſhips of the line, and three frigates 
made their ele we in the nit ght and on Nov. 20, Sir Edward Hawke de- 
feated the Breſt fleet, commanded by aimiral Conflans, off the iſland of 
Dumet, in the Bay of Biſcay. The Formidable, a French man of war of 
80 gun „ Was taken ; rhe Theſce of 74, and the Superbe of yo guns; were 
inn! ; and the Soleil Royal ol 80, and the Heros of 74 guns were burnt, 
| after vardethe Juſte of 74 periſhed in the month of the Loire. Seven 
Or e t F. rench men of war of the line got up the river Villaine, by 
throw ing their guns overboard ; and the reſt of the fleet, conſiſti ng of five 
bins of che ne, and three frigates, eſcapes} in the night. The Engliſh 

, on this occaſion, the Eſſex of 64, and the Reſolution of 54 guns; 
wich ran aſhore in the chace, After this engagement, the French | gave 
over 21 thoughts of their invaſion of Great Britain. 

267 1 ebruary 1769, Captain Thurot, a French marine adventurer, who 
had, with three oops of war, alarmed the coaits of Scotle nd, and act! nally 
mate a deſcent at Carrickfergus in Ireland, was, on his return from 


— 
- 


thence, met, deteated, and killed by captain Elliot, the commodore of 


e ſhips, inſerior in force to the Frenchman's ſquadron. In ſhort, 


G Treat britain now reigned as ſole miſtreſs of the main, and ſucceeded 
in every meaſure that had been projected for her own iatety and ad- 


1 antave, 
he war in Germany, however, continued ſtill as undeciſivè as it was 
ypenſfive, and many in England bega in to conſider it now as foreign to 

the internal intereſts of Great Britain. The French again and again 


Mewed diſpoſitions for treating; and the charges of tlie war, which began 


be to amount to little leis than eighteen millions ſterling, yearly, in- 


ned the Britiſh miniſtry to liſten to their propotals. A negociation 
Wis avcordingly entered upon, which proved abortive, as did many other 
projets for accommodation ; but on the 25th of October 1550, George 
II. died ſuddenly (from a rupture in the right ventricle of the heart), full 
0! years and glory, in the 7th) year of his age, aud 34th of his reign, and 
wis ſucceeded by his grandfon, now George 11]; eldeſt ſon to the late 
prince of Wales; Z 2 The 
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there was any difference between them and his regal dominions; and he 
was ſometimes ill enough adviſed to declare ſo much in his ſpeeches to 
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the hoſtile intentions, and private intrigues of the court of Spain, pro- 


voice of the people, to whom he conſidered himſelf as accountable for 


The memory of George II. is reprehenſible on no head but his predi. 
letion for his electoral dominions. He never could ſeparate an idea that 


parliament. We are, however, to remember, that his people gratified 
him in this partiality, and that he never acted by power or prerogative, + 
He was not very acceſſible to converſation, and therefore it was no won- 
dcr, that having left Germany after he had attained to man's eſtate, he ſtil 
retained foreign notions both of men and things. In government he had 
no favourite, for he parted with fir Robert Walpole's adminiſtration with 
great indifference, and ſhewed very little concern at the ſubſequent revo. 
lutions among his ſervants. In his perſonal diſpoſition he was paſſionate, 
but placable, fearleſs of danger, fond of military parade, and enjoyed the 
memory of the campaigns ia which he ſerved when young. His affections, 
either public or private, were never known to interfere with the ordina 
courſe of juſtice; and though his reign was diſtracted by party, the courts 
of juſtice were never better filled than under him: this was a point in 
which all factions were agreed. | 

King George III. aſcended the throne with great advantages. His be. 
ing a native of England prejudiced the people in his favour; he was in 
the bloom of youth, in his perſon tall and coincly, and at the time of his 
acceſhon, Great Britain was in the higheſt degree of reputation and proſpe- 
rity, and the moſt ſalutary unanimity and harmony prevailed among the 
people. The firſt acts of his reign ſeemed alſo calculated to convince the 
public that the death of his predeceſſor ſhould not relax the operations of 
the war. Accordingly, in 1761, the iſland of Belileifle, on the coaſt of 
France, ſurrendered to his majeſty's ſhips and forces under commodore 
Keppe! and general Hodgſon; as did the important fortreſs of Pondicher. 
ry, in the Eaft Indies, to colonel Coote and admiral Stevens. The ope- 
rations againſt the French Weſt Indies ſtill continued under general Monk. 
ton, lord Rollo, and fir James Douglas; and in 1762, the iſland of Mar- 
tinico, hitherto deemed impregnable, with the iflands of Grenada, St. 
Lucia, Grenadillas, St. Vincent, and others of leſs note, were ſubdued 
by the Britiſh arms with inconcetvable rapidity. 

[n the mean time Mr. Pitt, who had conducted the war againſt France 
with ſuch eminent ability, aud who had received the beſt information of 


poſ-d in council an immediate declaration of war againſt that kingdom. 
But he was over-ruled in the council, all the members ef which declared 
themſelves ofa contrary opinion, excepting his brother-in-law earl Temple, 
Mr, Pitt now found the decline of his influence; and it was ſuppoſed 
that the earl of Bute, who had a cqnfiderable ſhare in directing the edu- 
cation of the king, had acquired an aſcendency in the royal favour “. 
Mr. Pitt, however, ſaid, „that as he was called to the miniſtry by the 


his conduct, he would no longer remain in a ſituation which made him 
reſponſible for meaſures that he was no longer allowed to guide.” He, 
therefore, r-ſigned the ſeals, and lord Temple alſo gave up the poſt which 
he held in the adminiſtration. But the next day the king ſettled a pen- 
fion of three th ouſand pounds a year upon Mr. Pitt, and at the ſame time 
a title was conferred upon his lady and her iſſue; and the penſion was to 
be continued for three lives. | 

The war {till continued to be carried on with vigour after the reſignation 


* It was on the 25th of March 1761, that the earl of Bute was appointed one of the 


3 ſecretaries of ilate ; aud on the 5th of October following, Mr. Pitt reſigned 
the icals, 3 
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of Mr Pitt, and the plans were purſued that he had previouſly concerted. 
Lord Egremont was a pointed to ſucceed him, as ſecretary for the 
ſouthern department. It was at length alſo found indiſpenſably neceſſary 
to engage In a war with Spain, the famous family compact among all the 
different branches of the Bourbon family being generally known; and ac- 
cordingly war was declared againſt that kingdom, on the 4th of January, 
1762. A reſpectable armament was fitted out under admiral Pococke, 
having the earl of Albemarle on board to command the land forces; and 
the vitals of the Spaniſh monarchy were ſtruck at, by the reduction of the 
Havannah, the ſtrongeſt and moſt important fort which his catholic ma- 
jeſty held in the Weſt Indies, after a ſiege of two months and eight days. 
The capture of the Hermione, a large Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, bound from 
Lima to Cadiz, the cargo of which was valued at a million ſterling, pre- 
ceded the birth of the prince of Wales, and the treaſure paſſed in triumph 
through Weſtminſter to the Bank, the very hour he was born. The 
loſs of the Havannah, with the ſhips and treaſures there taken from the 
Spaniards, was ſucceeded by the reduction of Manilla and the Philippine 
itlands in the Eaſt Indies, under general Draper and admiral Corniſh, with 
the capture of the Trinidad, reckoned worth three millions of dollars, 
To counteract thoſe dreadful blows given to the family compact, the 
French and Spaniards opened their laſt reſource, which was to quarrel 
with and invade Portugal, which had been always under the peculiar pro- 


is not for me to decide. It certainly embarraſſed his Britannic majeſty, 
who was obliged to ſend thither armaments both by ſea and land. 

The negociations for peace were now reſumed; and the enemy at laſt 
offered ſuch terms as the Britiſh miniſtry thought admiſſible and adequate 
to the occaſion. The defection of the Ruſſians from the confederacy 
againſt the king of Pruſſia, and his conſequent ſucceſſes, produced a ceſſa- 
tion of arms in Germany, and in all other quarters; and on the 1oth of 
February 1763, the definitive treaty of peace between his Britannic ma- 
jeity, the king of France, and the king of Spain, was concluded at Paris, 
and acceded to by the king of Portugal; March 10, the ratifications 
were exchanged at Paris. The 22d, the peace was ſolemnly proclaimed 
at Weſtminſter and London; and the treaty having on the 18th been laid 
$49 the parliament, it met the approbation, of a majority of both 
houſes. 

By this treaty the extenſive province of Canada, with the iſlands of New- 
fcundland, Cape Breton, and St. John, were confirmed to Great-Britain 
11ſothe two Floridas, containing the whole of the continent of North Ame- 
rica, on this ſide the Miſſiſſippi, (except the town of New Orleans, 
with a ſmall diſtrift round it), were ſurrendered to us by France and 
Spain, in conſideration of reſtoring to Spain the ifland of Cuba; aud to 
France the iflands of Martinico, Guadaloupe, Mariegalante, and Defi- 
rade; and in conſideration of our granting to the French the two ſmall 
iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, on the coaſt of Newfoundland, and 
quitting our pretenſions to the neutral iſland of St. Lucia, they yielded to 
us the iſlands of Grenada and the Grenadilles, and quitted their pre- 
tenſions to the neutral iſlands of St. Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago 
In Africa we retained the ſettlement of Senegal, by which we nearly en- 
groiſed the whole gum trade of that country ; but we returned Goree, a 
mall iſland of little value. The article that relates to the Eaſt Indies was 
dictated by the directors of the Engliſh company; which reſtores to the 
French all the places they had at the beginning of the war, on condition 
that they ſhall maintain neither forts nor forces in the province of Bengal; 
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tection of the Britiſh arms. Whether this quarrel was real or pretended, 
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and the city of Manilla was reſtored to the Spaniards; but they confiry.. 
ed to us the liberty of cutting logwood in the Bay of Honduras in Ameri. 
ca. In Europe, likew ſe, the French reſtared to us the iſland of Minorcà 
and we reitored to them the ifland of Belleiſte. In Germany, after fix 
years ſpent in marches and cqunter-marches, numerous ſkirmiſhes aug 
bloudy battles, Great Britain acquired much military fame, but at the ex. 
pence of thirty millions ſterling! As to the objects of that war, it wa; 
agreed that a mutual reſtitution and oblivion ſhould tate place, and each 


3 it down at the end of the war in the ſame ſituation in which ther 


began it. And peace was reſtored between Portugal and Spain, both ide; 
to be upon the ſame footing as before the war. 


The war, to which a period was now put, was the moſt brilliant, and 


diſtinguiſned with the moſt glorious events in the Britiſh annals. No na. 


tional prejudices, nor party diſputes then exiſted. The ſame truly Britiſh 
ſpirit by which the miniſter was animated, fired the breaſt of the folder 
and ſeaman. The nation had then arrived at a pitch of wealth unknown 
to former ages; and the monicd man, pleaſed-with the aſpect of the times, 
confiding in the abil.ties of the miniſter, and courage of the people, cheer. 
fully opened his purſe. The incredible ſums ot 18, 19, and 22 millions, 
raiſed by a few citizens of London, upon a ſhort notice, for the ſervice 
of the years 1759, 1760, and 1561, were no leſs aſtoniſhing to Europe 
than the ſucceſs which attended the Britiſh fieet and armies in every quar- 
ter of the globe. 

But the peace, though it received the ſanction of a majority of both 
hovſes of parliainent, was far from givins univerſal fatisfaftion' to the 
people: And from this perio:! various cauſcs contributed to occaſion a 
great diſcontent to prevail throughout the nation. 

Or the zoth of April, 1763, three of the king's meſſengers entered the 
hovſe of jou Wilkes, eſq member of parliament for Ayleſbury, and 
ſei-ed his perſon, by virtue of a warrant from the ſecretary of ſtate, which 
directed them to fcize the authors, printers, and publiſhers, of a ſeditious 
and treaſonable piper. intitled the North Briton, N* 45.” The papers 
publiſhed under this title, ſeverely arraigned the conduct of the admi- 
niſtration, and repieſented the earl of Bute as the favourite of, the king, 
and tlie perſon rom whom meaſures of government of a very pernicious 
tendency originated. "The qcth number contained ſtrictures on the king's 
ſpeech. Mr. Wilkes was ſuſpected to be the author, but his name was 


not mentioned in the warrant by winch he was apprehended. He objected 


to being taken into cuitody-by ſuch a warrant, alleging that it was illegal. 
However he was forcibly carried before the ſecretaries of ſtate for examina- 
tion, and they committed him cloſe priſoner to the Tower, his papers be- 
ing alſo ſeized. He was likewiſe deprived of his committion as colonel 
of the Buckinghamthire militia. A writ of habeas corpus being procured 
y his friends, he was brought up to the court of Common Pleas, and the 
matter being there argued, he was ordered to be diſcharged, This affair 
made a great noiſe; people of all ranks intereſted themſelves in it; and 
Weſtminſter-hall retounded with acclamations when he was ſet at liberty. 
n information, however, was filed againſt him in the court of King's 
Bench, at his majeſty's ſuit, as author of the North Briton, No. 45. On 
the firſt dav of t'e meeting of parliament, after theſe tranſactions, Mr. 
Wilkes ſtood up in his place, and made a ſpeech, in which he complained 
to the houfe, that in his perſon the rights of all the commons of England, 
and the privileges of pariiament, had been violated by his impriſonment, 
the plundering of his houſe, and the ſeizure of his papers. The ſame day 
a meſſage was ſent to acquaint the houſe of commons with-the informa- 
den his majeſty had receives, that John Wilkes, eſq. a member of that 
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noule, was the author of a moſt ſeditious and dangerous libel, and the 
meaſures that had been taken thereupon. The next day a duel was fought 
in Hyde Park between Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Martyn, another member of 
parliament, and ſecretary of the treaſury, in which Mr Wilkes received 
- dangerous wound in the belly with a piſtol-bullet. Boch houſes of par- 
lia ment ſoon concurred in voting the North Briton, No. 45, to be a falſe, 
ſcandalous, and ſeditious libel, and ordered it to be burnt by the com- 
mon hangman. This order was accordiugly executed, though not with- 
out great oppoſition from the populace; and Mr. Harley, one the ſheriffs 
who attended, was wounde: and obliged to take ſhelter in the manſion 
houſe. Another proſecution was commenced again Mr. Wilkes, for 
having cauſed an obſcene and profane poem to be printed, intitled, © An 
Elavon Woman.” Of this, only twelve copies had been privatelyprinted ; 
ard it did not appear to have been intended for publication. Finding, how- 


ever, hat he ſhould conttume to be proſecuted with the utmo rigour, 


when his wound was in ſome degree healed, he thought proper to quit the 
kingdom. He was ſoon after expeiled the houſe of commons; verdicts 
were alſo given againſt him, both ou account of the Nort' Briton and the 
Efay on Woman, and towards the end of the year 1764 hg waswutlawed, 
$n:ry other perſons had been taken up for being concerned in printins 
and publiſhing the North Briton; but ſome of them obtained verdicts 
a ainſt the King's meſſengers for falſe imprifonment. 

In the mean while, the earl of Bute, who had been made firſt lord of 
the treaſury, reſigned that office, and was ſucceeded by Mr, George Gren- 
ville, And under this gentleman's adminifiration, an act was paſſed, ſaid 
to have been framed by him, which was productive of the moſt pernici- 


ous conſequences to Great Britain; “ An Act for laying a famp-duty in 


the Britiſh colonies of North America,“ which received the royal aſſent 
on the 22d of March 1765. Some other injudicious previous regulations 
h:d alſo been made, under pretence of preventing ſmuggling in America 
bit which in effect ſo cramped the trade of the colonies, as to be preju- 
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iclal both to them and the mother- country. As ſoon as it was known in 


North America that the famp-adt was paſſed, the whole continent was kin- 
dled into a flame. As the Americans had hitherto been taxed by their own 
repreſentatives in their provincial aſſemblies, they loudly aflerted, that 
the Britiſh parliament, in which they were not repretente.', had no right 
to tix them. Indeed, the ſame doctrine had been maintained in the Bri- 
i parliament, when the ſtamp- act was under confideration : on which 
occaſion it was ſaid, that it was the birth-right of the inhabitants of the 
colonies, even as the deſcendants of Engliſhmen, not to be taxed by any 
but their own repreſentatives; that, ſo far from being actually repreſented, 
they were not even virtually repreſented there, as the meanelt inhabi:ants 
of Great Britain are, in conſequence of their intimate connection with 


ole who are actually repreſented; and that therefore the attempt to tax 


He Colonies in the Britiſh parliament was oppreſſive and unconſtitutional, 
Vn the other hand it was contenacd, that the colonies, who had been pro- 
tered by Great Britain, ought, in reaſon and juſtice, to contribute to- 
wards the expence of the mother-country. * Thofe children of our own 
panting,” ſaid Mr. George Grenville, ſpeaking of the Americans, “ nou- 
r.lhed by our indulgence, until they are grown to a good degree of ſtrength 
anch opulence, and protected by our arms, will they grudge to contribute 
their mite to relieve us from the heavy load of national expence which 
we lic under?“ | 
When the ſtamp-aR, printed by royal authority, reached the colonies 
it was treated with every mark of indignation and contempt. Severa 
ders of violence wers likewiſe committed, with a view of preventing the 
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operations of the ſtamp- act; and aſſociations were alſo formed in the dit. 
ferent colonies, whereby the people bound themſelves not to import or 
purchaſe any Britiſh manutattures, till th# act ſhould be repealed. The 
inhabitants of the different colonies alfo eſtabliſhed committees from every 
colony to correſpond with each other, concerning the general affairs gf 
the whole, and even appointed deputies from theſe committees to meet 1y 
ConGEexss at New York. They aſſembled together in that city, in Octo. 
ber 1765, and this was the firſt congreſs held on the American continent, 

Theſe commotions in America occaſioned fo great an alarm in England, 
that the king thought proper to diſmiſs his miniſters. The marquis of 
Rockingham was appointed firſt lord of the treaſury ; and ſome of his 
lordſliip s friends fucceeded to the vacant places. In March 1766, an aq 
was paſled for repealing the American ſtamp-a&t. This was countenanced 
and ſupported by the new miniſtry; and Mr. Pitt, though not connected 
with them, yet ſpoke with great force in favour of the repeal. He alfg 
aſſerted, that the profits to Great Britain from the trade of the colonies, 
through all its branches, was two millions a year. 

At the time that the ſtamp-act was repealed, an act was alſo paſſed for 
ſccuring the dependence of the American colonies on Great Britain, 

The marquis of Rockingham and his friends continued in adminiſtration 
but a ſhort time; though during their continuance in power ſeveral pub- 
lic mcafures were adopted, tending to relieve the burdens of the people, 
and to the ſecurity of their liberties, But on the zoth of July, 1566, 
the duke of Grafton was appointed firſt lord of the treaſury, in the room 
of the marquis of Rockingham ; the earl of Shelburne, ſecretary of ſtate, 
in the room of the duke of Richmond; Charles Townſhend, chancellor 
oithe exchequer; and Mr, Pitt, now created earl of Chatham, was ap. 
pointed lord privy teal ; but that eminent ſtateſman's acceptance of 2 
Pecrage, as it removed him from the houſe of commons, greatly leſſened 
bis weight and influence, Indeed, this political arrangement was not of 
any long continuance, and ſundry changes followed. Mr. Charles Towni- 
hend, who was a gentleman of great abilities and eloquence, made for 
Jome time a conſiderable figure both in the cabinet and in parliament; 
but on his death, the place of chancellor of the exchequer was ſupplied 
by lord North, who afterwards became firſt lord of the treaſury, and ob- 
tained a great aſcendancy in the adminiſtration, 

In the year 1768, Mr. Wilkes, who had for a confiderable time re- 
ſided in France, came over to England, and again became an object of 
public attention. The limits of our work will not permit us to enter into 
a'l the particulars reſpecting the proſecution of this gentleman, and the 
ſubſequent tranſactions concerning him: for theſe we muſt refer to our 
quarto edition. It is well known that verdits were found againſt him 
on account of the North Briton, and for the indecent poem, “ Eflay on 
Woman.” That he ſuffered a long impriſonment of two years, and paid 
two fines of gool, each, That he diſplayed great abilities during bis 
conteſts with the miniſtry, and was choſen member for the county of 
Middleſex, on the 28th of March, 1768. He was alfo again expelled for 
being the author of ſome prefatory remarks on a letter which he pud- 
I ſhed, written by one of the ſecretaries of ſtate to the chairman of the 
quarter-ſehous at Lambeth, in which the ſecretary had recommended to 
the magiſtrates, previous to the unhappy affair of St. George's Fields, 
their calling in the atiiſtance of the military, and employing them ęfeualh, 
if there ſhould be occaſion. In the vote for his expulſion, his former of- 
fences; for which he was now ſuffering impriſonment, were complicated 
with this charge; and a new writ was ordered to be iſſued for the election 
of a member for the county of Middleſex. 75 
The rigour with which Mr. Wilkes was proſecuted, only increaſed his 
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opularity, which was alſo much augmented by the ſpirit and firmneſs 
which on every oc on he diſplayed. Before his expulſion, he had been 
clioſen an alderman ot London: and on the 16th of February, 1769, he 
was re-eleted at Brentford, member for the county 'of Middleſex, with- 
out oppoſition, Lie return having been made to the houſe, it was re- 
ſolved, that Mr. Wilkes, having been expe.124 that ſeſſion, was incapable 
of being elected a member of that parliament. The late election, there. 
fore, was again declared void, and a new writ iſſued tor another. He was 


once more unanimouſly re-elected by the freeholders, and the election 


was again declared void by the houſe of commons. After this, a new 


election being ordered, colonel Luttrel, in order to recommend himſelf to 


the court, vacated the ſeat which he already had in parliament, by the ac- 
ceptance of a nominal place, and declared himſelf a candidate for the 
county of Middleſex. Though the whole weight of court intereſt was 


thrown into the ſcale in this gentleman's favour, yet a mayority of near. 


D A 
fur to one appeared againſt him on the day of election; the numbers for 


Wilkes being 1143, and for Luttrel only 236. Notwithitanding this, 
two days after the election, it was reſolved in the houſe of commons, 
that Mr. Luttrel ought to have been returned a knight of the ſhire for 
the county of Middleſex; and the deputy-clerk of the crown was ordered 
to amend the return, by eraſing the name of Mr. Wilkes, and inſerting 
that of colonel Luttrel in its place. The latter accordingly took his ſeat 


in parliament ; but this was thought ſo groſs a violation of the rights of 
the electors, that it excited a very general diſcontent, and loud complaints 


were made againſt it in every part of the kingdom. 

After the term of Mr. Wilkes's impriſonment was expired, in the year 
1771, he was Choſen one of the ſheritfs for London and Middleſex; and 
was afterwards again choſen member for the county of Middleſex in the 
ſnſequent parliament, and permitted quietly to take his ſeat there; in the 
„car 1775, he executed the office of lord mayor of the city of London; 
and hath been ſince elected to the lucrative office of chamberlain of that 
city. In the year 1583, after the change of lord North's adminiſtration, 
at Mr, Wilkes's motion, all the declarations, orders, and reſolutions of 
the houſe of commons reſpecting his election for the county of Middleſex, 
were ordered to be expunged from the journals of that houſe, “ as being 
ſubverſive of the rights of the whole body of electors of this kingdom.“ 
And it ſhould be remembered, that in conſequence of his manly and ſpi- 
rited conteſts with the government, general-warrants were declared to be 
egal, and an end was put to ſuch warrants, and to the unlawful ſeizure 
of an Engiſhman's papers by ſtate meſſengers. 

After the Neale ah ſtamp- act, which was received with great joy in 
America, all things became quiet there: but unhappily new attempts 
were made to tax them in the Britiſh parliament, though, beſides the ex- 
pericnce of the ill ſucceſs of the ſtamp-act, governor Pownall, a gent »- 
man well acquainted with the diſpoſition of the coloniſts, ſaid in the houie 
of commons, in 1767, „ It is a fact which this houſe ought to be ap- 
prized of in all its extent, that the people of America, univerſally, unit- 
etl, and unalterably, are refolved not to ſubmit to any internal tax im- 
poſed upon them by any legiflature, in which they have not a ſhare by re- 
preſentatives of their own election.“ He added, “this claim muſt not be 
under{tood as though it were only the pretences of party leaders and de- 
in12,0pues; as though it were only the viſions of ſpeculative enthuſiaſts; 
+> though it were the mere ebullition of a faction which muſt ſubſide ; 
> though it were only temporary or partial :—1t is the cool, deliberate, 
principled maxim of every man of buſineſs in the country.“ The 
out verified the juſtice of theſe obſervations; yet the ſame year, an act 
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was paſſed, layigg gertain duties on paper,; claſs, tea, & c. imported intg 
America, to be paid by the colonies, for the purpoſe of raiſing a revenue 
to the government. About o ve ars A after, 1 was though proper to re. 
pea! theſe guties, except: 71g hat on tea; but as it was not the amount of 
the duties, but the it of the p drliament of Great Britain to impoſe 
taxes in America, which was the ſubject of diſpute, the 1. pealing the 
other duties anſwered no purpoſe, w nile that on tea rema: ned; which ac. 
cordingly became a trcth ſul 2ject of conteſt between the mother country 
and the colontes. 
In order to induce the Eaſt India company to become ini rumental in en. 
forcing the tea-duty in America, an act was paſſed, by which they were 
enabled to export their teas, A free, to all P Faces whatſcever. Sev eral 
Mips were accordingiy jre: pate with teas fo or the different + tonies by the 
company , who alto ap! Doin! ea agents there {or the dif, PC 1a! of that commo. 
city. This was conſidered by the Americ ans as a ſcht wn e calc: lated mere. 
Iy to eircum vent them into a co mf 03 ncewithithe revue ue law, and thereby 
ave the way to an unlinited taxation. Forit was eafily compreh. ended, 
that if the tea was Once I: nd, « and in the cu {toc N Ot the confignees, no 
aſſociations, nor other meaſ. would be 1vficient to prevent its ſale and 
confumption: and it was not ts be luppotc:! bs that when taxation was eſta- 
_ in one e it would reſtrain ittelt in others. Theſe ideas be. 
ng generally prevalent in America, it was reſolved by the coloniſts to 
prevent the landing of rhe tea-c2ro0es ene zem, at whatever hazard. 
Accordingly, three ſhips laden with tea ha ving arrived in the port of Bof. 
ton in December, 1773, a number of armed men, under the diſguiſ of 
Mohawk Indians, boarded thote hips, and in a few | hours diſcharged their 
whole cargoes of tea into the fea, without doing any other damage, or of. 
fering any injury to the captains or crews. Some taller quantities of tea 
met afterwards with a fimilar fate at Boſton, : and a few otter places; but 
in general, the commiſſtoners for the ſale of 1 commodity were obliged 
to relinquiſh their employments, and the maſters of the tea v eſſels, from 
an apprehe n. on of danger, returned again to England with th ICir cargoes. 
At New Vork, indeed, the tca was landed under the cannon of a man or 
war. But the Þ erſons in the lervice of government there were obliged to 
conſent to us being locked up from uſe. And in South Carolina ſome was 
thrown into the river, as at Boſton, and the reſt put into damp warehouſes, 
where it periſhed. 
Theſe proccedings 1 in America excited fo much indignation in the go- 


” * 


vernment of England, that on the 3ſt of March, 1774, an. act was pail- 
ed for removing the cuſtom-houſe oi ers from the town of Boſton, and 
Mutting up the port. Another act was Joon after paſſed “ * for better re- 
gulating the government it in the province of Matiachuſetts Bay,” The de- 
fign of this act was to#Iit r the conflitution of that t province as ĩt ſtood upon 
tie charter of king William; to take the whole executive power out of 
the hands of the people, and to veſt the nomination of the counſellors, 
meges, and ma -iſty tes of all kinds „ including ſheriffs, in the crown, and 


in ſome cafes in the king's guvernor, and all to be removeable at the plea- 


ſire of the crown. Ano ther act was alto paſſed, which was conſidered as 
highly injurious, cruel, and unconſtitutional, empoweri; 17 the governor 
of Maſſac hutetts Bay to ſend. perſons accuſed of crimes there, to be tried 
in England for ſuch offences. Some time after, an act was likewiſe paſſed 
& {or making more eſtect 05 P roviſion for the government of the province 
of Quebec, which excited a great alarm both in England and America. 
By tnis act, a legiſlative co ene was to be eſtablithed for all the affairs of 


the province of Quebec, exc ept taxation, which councilwas tobe appointed 


by the crown, the office to be held during pleaſure; and his majeſty's Ca- 


naillan Radar Cathouctubiects were iutitleꝗ to a place! in it. The French 


laws, 
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las, and a trial without jury, were alſo eſtabliſhed in civil caſes, and the 
Engliſh laws, with a trial by jury, in criminal; and the popiſh clergy 
were e inveſted with a legal right to their tithes from all who were of their 
pwn religion. No aſſembly of the peo; le, © „zu otger Britith colomes, was 
an; bointed, it being ſaid in the act, that it „as then Inexpedient 3 but the 
king was to erect ſuch courts of criminal, civil, anggeccieiitiical juriſ- 
dition, as he ſhould think proper. The boundaries of the province of 
Quebec were It c fc extended, by the act, thouſands of miles at the back 
ot the other colouſes, whereby, it was ſaid, a a government little better than | 
deſpotic was titablifhed through out an extenive country. 
T: he meaſures of government reſpecting America had io univerſally ex- 
cared ihe coloniſts, that provincial or town meetings were held in every 
put of the continent, wherein they avowed their intentions of oppoſing, 
;1 the moſt vigorous m. inner, the meatures of adminiſtration. Agree- 
105 nts were entered into in the diifecent colonies, whereby the ſubſcribers 
hound themſelves iu the moſt ſolemn männer, 2 and in the preſence of God, 
to lulpen 1 all commercial in: ercourſe with Great Britain, from the laſt 
day of the month of Auguſt, 1774, until the Boſton port bill, and the 
atherlate obnoxious law s, were repealed, and the colony of Maſſachuſetts 
Bay fully reſtored to its chartered rights. Other traulſactions ſucceeded ; 
and the lame continued to nere Ty and extend in America, till at length 
twelve of the colonies, including that whole extent of country winch 
{tretobes from Nova Scotia to G.orgia, had appointed deputies to attend a 
General Congreſs, which was to be held at Puiladelphia, and opened the 
Ft 2 ol September, 1774. They met accordingly, and the number of 
aciegates amounted to fifty-one; who repreſented the ſeveral Engliſh co- 
Jones of New Hamplbire (2 delegates), Matlachuſetts Bay (4), Rhode 
Mind and Providence plantations (2), Connecticut (3), New York (7g 
New Jerſey (4), Pennſyly ania (7), the lower counties on Delaware (3), 
Maryland (4), Virginia (7), Nocth Carolina (3), and South Carolina 
(5 delegates); Georgia afterwards acceded to the confederacy, and ſent de- 
P utes to the Congreſs, | | | 
they drew up a petition to the king, in which they ennmerated 
ticir 'everal grievanct 8, and ſolicited lis majeſty to grant them peace, li- 
erty and late ty. They likewiſe publiſhed an addreſs to the people of 
Great Brit: abi, another to the colonies in general, and another to the inha- 
bitan: e nh ince of Quebec. The congreſs broke up on the 26th of 
Octol er, having reſolved, chat another congrelz ſhould be held in the fame. 
place on the 10th of May following, unleis the grievances of which they 
40 mplained ſhould be redreſſed betore that time and they recommended 
to tnc cHonies to chooſe deputics, as ſoon as pollible, for that purpoſe. 
Shortly after theſe events, ſome meaſures were propoſed in the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, for putting a ſtop to the commotions which un- 
ap pay i ibſiſted in America. 1 he earl of Chatham, who bad been lon 
in an infirm ſtate of health, appeared in the houſe of lords, and expreſled 
in the ſtrongeſt terms his dif: pprobation of the whole ſy item of American 
f ncaſures. He alfo made a mot tion, for immediately recalling the troops 
en Poiton, as a meaſure which thould be inſtantly adopted ; urging, 
thar an hour then loſt, in allaying the ferment in America, might produce 
Years of calamity. He alleged that this conciliatory meaſure would be 
-li-timed; and as a mark of affection and good will oz our fide, would 
removealljealouſyand appreheaſion on the other, and inftantapeoutly pro. 
duce the happieſt effects to both. His lordſhip's motion was r<j=-cted by a 
5 arge majority, 68 againſt 18; as was alfo abill which he brought in ſoon af. 
er for lettling the American trou bles, by 61 to 32. The metnodsprojoied 
in the houſe of commons for pro: noting an accommodation, met alſo with 
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a ſimilar fate. The number of his majeſty's troops was ordered to be aus. 
mented ; and an act was paſſed for reſtraining the commerce of the New 
England colonies, and to prohibit their fiſhery on the Banks of Newfound. 
land. A motion was, indeed, afterwards made in the houſe of common 
by lord North, firſt lord of the treaſury, for ſuſpending the exerciſe of the 
right of taxation in America, claimed by the Britiſh parliament, in ſuch 
of the coonies as ſhould, in their general aſſemblies, raiſe ſuch contriby. 
tions as were approved of by the king in parliament. This motion was car- 
ried, and afterwards communicated to wee provincial aſſemblies: but it 
was rejected by them as deluſive and unſatisfactory, and only calculatedto 
diſunite them. The petition from the congreſs to the king was ordered b 
his majeſty to be laid before the parliament; whereupon Dr. Franklin, 
and two other American agents, ſolicited to be heard at the bar of the houſe 
of commons, on behalf of the colonies, in ſupport of that petition; but 
their application was rejected; it being ſaid, that the American congreſs 
was no legal aſſembly, and that therefore no petition could bejreceived from 
it by the parliament with propriety. 

It was on the 19th of April, 1775, that the firſt blood was drawn in 
this unhappy civil war, at Lexington and Concord in New England, This 
was occaſioned by general Gage tending a body of troops to deſtroy ſome 
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j military ſtores that were at Concord. "They ſucceeded in their deſign, but 
j were extremely harraſſed and forced to a quick retreat; 65 of them were 
. killed, 1750 wounded, and about 20 made priſoners. The Americans were 
. | computed not to have loſt more than 60, including killed and wounded. 
5 Immediately aſter, numerous bodies of the American militia inveſted the 
b town of Boſton, in which general Gage and his troops were. In all the 
1 colonies, they prepared for war with the utmoſt diſpatch; and a ſtop was 
= almott every where put to the exportation of proviſions. The continental 
. congreis met at Phitadelphia on the roth of May, 1773, as propoſed, and 
1 ſoon adopted ſuch meaſures as confirmed the people in their e 
1 oppoſe the Hritiſh government to the utmoſt. Among their firſt acts, were 
reiohutions for the raifing of an army, and the eſtabliſhment of a large pa- 
| | per currency for its payment. They aſſumed the appellation of“ The 
I # United Colonies of America,” who were ſecurities for realizing the nomi- 
1 nal value of this currency. They allo ſtrictly prohibited the ſupplying 


; of the Eritith tthcries with any kind of proviſions; and to render this or- 
4 der the more ettectual, ſtopt all exportation to thoſe colonies, iſlands, and 
N places, which till retained their obedience. 

| In the mean time, a body of provincial adventurers, amounting to 
about 240 men, ſurpriſed the garriſons of Ticonderoga and Crown Foint. 
Theſe fortreſſes were taken without the loſs of a man on either ſide : and 
the provincials found in the forts a confiderable number of pieces of can- 


"1 non, beſides mortars, and ſundry kinds of military ſtores. However, the 
| force of Great Britain in America was now augmented, by the arrival at 
ly Boſton tom FHngland of the generals Howe, Burgovne, and Clinton, with 


conũderable reintorcements. But the continental -congrets were ſo little 
intimidated by this, that they voted, a few days after, that the compact 
between the crown and the people of Maſſachuſetts Bay was diſſolved, by 
the violation of the charter of William and Mary; and therefore recom» 
mended to the people of that province, to proceed to the eſtabliſhment 
of anew government, by electing a governor, afliſtants, and houſe of al- 

ſembiv, according to the powers contained in their original charter. 
Our limits will not permit us here to relate, as in the quarto edition, all 
the particulars of this fatal war. We can only mention ſome of the moſt 
important tranſactions, On the 17th of June, 1775, a bloody action took 
place at Bunker's Hill, near Eoſton, in which the king's troops had the ad- 
vantage, 
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vantage, but with the loſs of 226 killed, and more than 800 wounded, 
including many officers. But aſter this action, the Americans immediately 
threw up works upon another hill, oppoſite to it, on their ſide of Charles- 
town neck ; ſo that the troops were as cloſely inveſted in that peninſula as 
they had been in Boſton. About this time the congrefs appointed George 
Waſhington, eſq. a Him yy of large fortune in Virginia, of great mi- 
litary talents, and who had acquired conſiderable experience in the com- 
mand of different bodies of provincials during the laſt war, to he general 
and commander in chief of all the American forces. They alfo publiſhed 
a declaration, in which they ſtyled themfelves “ The Repreſentatives of 
the United Colonies of North America,” and affigned their reafons for 
taking up arms. It was written in a very animated ſtrain, and contained 
the following paſſage : In our own native land, in defence of the freedom 
that is our birth-right, and which we ever enjoyed till the late violation of 
it; for the protection of our he 2b acquired ſolely by the honeſt in- 
duſtry of our forefathers and ourſelves; againſt violence actually offered, 
we have taken up arms. We ſhall lay them down when hoſtilities ſhall 
ceaſe on the part of the aggreſſors, and all danger of their being renewed 
ſhall be removed, and not before.” A ſecond petition to the king was 
voted by the congreſs, in which they earneſtly ſolicited his majeſty to 
adopt ſome method of putting a ſtop to the unhappy conteſt between 
Great Britian and the colonies. This petition was preſented by Mr. 
Penn, late governor, and one of the proprietors of Pennſylvania, through 
the hands of lord Dartmouth, ſecretary of ſtate for the American depart- 
ment ; but Mr. Penn was ſoon after informed, that no anſwer would be 
given to it. The refuſal of the king to givean anſwer to this petition, from 
near three millions of people, by their repreſentatives, contributed exceed- 
ingly towards farther exaſperating the minds of the Americans. It was a 
r21h and unhappy determination of the cabinet council, aud their advice 
to the king on this point was fatal, if not highly criminal. An addrefs 
now alſo was publiſhed by the congreſs to the inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain, and to the people of Ireland. | 
But as no conciliatory meaſures were adopted, hoſtilities ſtill continued; 
and an expedition was ſet on foot by the Americans againſt Canada, to 
which they were induced by an extraordinary commiſſion given to general 
Carleton, the governor of Canada; by which he was empowered to em- 
body and arm the Canadians, to march out of the country for the fubjuga- 
tion of the other colonies, and to proceed even to capital puniſhments 
againſt all thoſe whom he ſhould deem rebels and oppoſers of the laws. 
The American expedition againſt Canada was chiefly conducted by Ri- 
chard Montgomery, a gentleman of an amiable character, and of conſi- 
derable military ſkill, on whom the congreſs conferred the rank of briga- 
dier-general. On the 31ſt of December, Montgomery attempted to gain 
poſſeſſion of Quebec by ſtorm, but was killed in the firſt tire from a bat- 
tery, as advancing in the front of his men: Arnold was alfo d:ngerouſly 
wounded, about 60 of their men were killed and wounded, and 309 
taken priſoners. The beſiegers immediately quitted their camp, and 
retired about three miles from the city, and the ſiege was for ſome months 
converted into a blockade. On general Carleton's receiving conſiderable 
reinforcements and ſupplies of proviſions from England, May, 1776, 
Arnold was obliged to make a precipitate retreat ; Montreal, Chamblee, 
and St. John's were retaken, and all Canada recovered by the king's 
troops, 
During theſe tranſaRions, the royal army at Boſton was reduced to great 
diſtreſs for want of proviſions; the town was bombarded by the Americans, 
and general Howe, who now commanded the king's troops, which amount- 
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ed to upwards of ſeven thouſand men, was obliged to quit Boſton, and em. 
bark for Halifax, leaving a contiderable quantity of artillery and ſome 
ſtores behind. The town was evacuated on the 175th of March, 1776 

* . . * * . <0. . 
and general Waſhington immediately took poſſeſſion of it. On the gt of 


1 » July following, the congreſs publiſhed a ſolemn declaration, in which 
* they aſſigned their reaſons for withdrawing their allegiance from the kin 
. of Great Britain. In the name, and by the authority of the inhabitant; 
x of the united colonies, they declared that they then were, and of right 

Þ ought to be, Free and Independ nt States ;” thai they were abſolved 


from all allegiance to the Britiſh crown, and that all political connéction 
between them and the kingdom of Great Pritain was totally diſſolved; 
and alſo that, as free and independent ſtates, they had full power to leyy 
fuk war, conclude peace, contract alliances, eſtabliſſi commerce, and do all 


- bother acts and things, which independent ſtates may of right do. They 
BY likewiſe publiſhed articles of confederation and perpetual union between 
a the united colonies, in which they aſſumed the title of“ The United 
| 7 States of America.“ 

1 1 In July 1776, an attempt was made by commodore ſir Peter Parker, and 


lieutenant- general Clinton, upon Charles-town in South Carolina, But 
"i this place was ſo ably defended by the Americans under general Lee, that 
* the Britiſh commodore and general were obliged to retire, the king's ſhips 
having ſuſtained confiderable loſs, and a twenty-eight gun ſhip, which ran 
ga. ground, was obliged to be burnt by the oflicers and jeamen. However, 
Wi much more important and ſucceſsful attack againſt the Americans was 
| fſoonaker made under the command of general Howe, then joined with a 
large body of Heflians, and a conſiderable number of Highlanders, ſo that 
| his whole force was now extremely formidable. The fleet was commanded 
bu his brother vice-admiral lord Howe; and both the general and the ad- 
miral were inveſted with a power, under the title of“ Commiſſioners for 
granting Peace to the Colonies,” of granting pardon to thoſe who would 
lay down their arms. But their offers of this Kind were treated by the 
Americans with contempt. An attack upon the town of New York ſeems 
to have been expected by the provincials, and therefore they had fortified 
it in the beſt manner they were able. On Long Iſland, near New York, 
the Americans had alfo a large body of troops encamped, and ſeveral 
works thrown up. General Howe firſt landed on Staten Ifland, where he 
met with no oppoſition; but early in the morning of the 22d of Auguſt, 
a deſcent was made by the Britiſh troops upon Long Ifland, and towards 
noon about filteen thouſand were landed. They had greatly the advantage 
of the Americans, by their ſuperior {kill and diſcipline, and being better 
provided with artillery, and every kind of military accommodation; and 
the American paſſes were far from being properly ſecured. Some actions 
and tkirmithes happened between them during ſeveral ſucceſſive days; in 
which the Britiſh troops engaged their enemies with great ardour, and the 
Americans ſuffered exceedingly. Finding themſelves to much overpower- 
ed, they at length reſcived to quit the iſland, and general Waſhington 
came over from New York to conduct their retreat, in which he diſplayed 
great ability. In the night of the 2gth of July, the American troops were 
withdrawn from the camp, and their different works, and with their bag- 
page, ſtores, and part of their artillery, were conveyed to the water-fideg 
embarked, and paſſed over a long ferry to New York, with ſuch extraor- 
dinary filence and order, that the Britiſh army did nor perceive the leaſt 
ma tion, and were ſurpriſed in the morning at finding the American lines 
abaudoned, and ſceing the lai of their rear- guard in their boats, and out 
ct danger. The proviacais had been fo ſurrounded by the Britiſh troops, 
: | a 
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and the latter had diſplayed ſuch ſuperior military {kill, it was a ſubject of 
wonder that the oreateſt * ol the American army thould be able to ef- 
tectunte their retreat. In the different actions previous to this, the 
loſs of the Americans had been very conſiderable. Upwards of a thouſand 
of them were taken prifoners, including taree generals, taree colonels, 
and many inferior officers; their number killed and wounded was com- 
puted to be 10H greater; they loft alfo five field-pieces, and a quantity of 
rdnance was found in their different redoubts and forts on t ie ifland z 
£14 the whole loſs of the Britiſh troops, if falthfully publiſhed, did not 
mount to more than three hundred killed and wounded. 

New York was now ſoon abandoned, and the royal army obtained ſome 


other conſiderable advantages over the Americans, at the White Plains, 


taking fort Waſhington, with a garriſon of 2500 men, and fort Lee with a 
great quantity of ores; u nich lofles obliged the American general to retreat 
trough the Jerſies to the river Delaware, a diſtance of maety miles. Alſo 
on the 8th of December, general Clinton and fir Peter Parker obtained 
\off-fion of Rliode-iſland; and the Britiſh troops covered the ſerſies. 
This was the crilis of American danger. All their forts taken, and the 
tine of the greateſt part of their army to ſerve, was expired, and the few 
that remained with their officers were in a deſtitute ſtate, with a well 
clothed and diſciplined army purſuing. Had general Howe puſhed on at 


w 


that time to Philadelphia, after Vathington, it hath been maintained there 
would have been an end of the conteſt ; but Providence directed other- 
wiſe; and the general's orders from home are ſaid to have prevented him. 
This delay gave way for volunteer reinforcements of gentleman, mer- 
chant, farmer, tradeſman, and labourer, to join general Waſhington, 
who, in the night of the 25th of D-cember, amidſt ſnow, ſtorms, and 
ice, with a ſmall detachment, croſſed the Delaware, and ſurpriſed a bri- 
gade of the Heſſian troops at Trenton. He took upwards of goo of them 
priloners, with whom he repaſſed the river; having alſo taken three 
ſtandards, fix pieces of braſs cannon, and near one thoutand ſtand of arms. 
I: mediately after this ſurpriſe of the Heſſians, and depoſiting them in 
{iſcty, Waſhington recroſſed the river to reſume his former poſt at Tren- 
on, The Britiſh troops collected in force to attack him, and only waited 
the morning to execute it; but the Americans, by a happy ſtroke of 
eneralſhip, deteated the plan, Waſhington, to diſguiſe his retreat in the 
igt, ordered a line of fires in front of his camp, as an indication of their 
going to reſt, and to conceal what was acting behind them. Then he 
moved completely from the ground with his baygage and artillery, and by 
a ({-cuitous march of eighteen miles reached Prince-town early in the 
morning, Carried the Britiſh poſt at that place, and ſet off with near 390 
priſoners on his return to the Delaware, juſt as the Britiſh troops at Tren- 
ton were under arms and proceeding to attack him, ſuppoſing him in his 
lormer poſition, 

in the month of September 1777, two actions of ſome importance hap- 


. OV 


of 


pened between the armies of general Howe and general Waſhington, in 


both of which the former had the advantage; and ſoon after, the city of 
Patladelphia ſurrendered to the king's troops. But an expedition, that 
124 for tome time been concerted, of invading the northern colonies by 
way of Canada, proved extremely unſucceſsful. The command of this 
expedition had been given to lieutenant-general Burcoyne, a very expe- 
ricac2d officer. He ſet out from Quiebeg with an arnty of, near 10, ooo 
men, and an extraordinary fine train of artillery, and was joined by a con- 
Lderab.e body of the Indians. For ſome time he drove the Americans 
belore him, and made himſelf maſter of Ticonderoga ; but at length he 
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encountered ſuch gifficulties, and was fo vigorouſly oppoſed by the 
Americans under Gates and Arnold, that after two ſevere actions, in which 
great numbers fell, general Burgoyne and his army of 5,600 men were 
obliged to lay down their arms, October 17, 1777. 

About the ſame time, fir Henry Clinton and general Vaughan made a 
ſucceſsful expedition againſt the Americans up the Noth River; they 
made theinfelves maſters of ſeveral forts;. but the Americans complained, 
that in this expedition, and fome others, the Britiſh troops had wantonly 
ſet fire to houſes and towns, particularly Eſopus, and carried on the war 
in a manner not uſual among civilized nations. Theſe devaſtations greatly 
increaſed the averſion of the Americans to the Britiſh government, which 
had already taken a deep root. General Howe ſoon after returned to Eng- 
land, and the command of the Britiſh army in America devolved upon ye. 
neral Clinton; but it was now found neceſſary to evacuate Philadelphia; 
and accordingly Clinton retreated with the army to New York, in [une 
1778. The Britith troops were attacked on their march by the Americans, 
but the retreat was ſo ably conducted, or the American geueral Lee be- 
haved ſo ill, that their loſs did not amount to 300, killed and wounded. 

During part of this unhappy war between Great Britain and the colo- 
nies, the latter received conſiderable ſupplies of arms and ammunition 
from France; and the French court ſeems to have thought this a favour. 
able opportunity for leſſening the power of Great Britain. Some French 
officers alſo entered into the American ſervice; and on the 6th of Feb. 
ruary, 1778, a treaty of alliance was concluded at Paris, between the 
French king and the Thirteen United Colonies; and in this treaty it was 
declared, that the effential and direct end of it was“ to maintain effec. 
tually the liberty, ſovereignty, and independence, abſolute and unlimited, 
of the United States of North America, as well in matters of government 
as of commerce.” 

The parliament and people of Great Britain now began to be in general 
alarmed at the fatal tendency of the American war: and in June, 1778, 
the earl of Carlitle, William Eden, and George Johnſtone, eſqrs. arrived 
at Philadelphia, as commiffioners from his majeſty, ts ſettle the diſputes 
between the mother- country and the colonies. But it was now too late: 
the terms, which, at an earlier period of the conteſt, would have been ac- 
cepted with gratitude, were now rejected with diidain. The congrels re- 
fuſed to enter into any treaty with the Britiſh commiſſioners, if the inde- 
pendency of the United States of America was not previouſly acknowledg- 
ed, or the Britiſh fleets and armies withdrawn from America, Neither 
of theſe requiſitions being complied with, the war continued to be car- 
ried on with mutual animoſity. s 

The conduct of France towards Great Britain, in taking part with the 
revolted colonies, occaſioned hoſtilities to be commenced between the two 
nations, though without any formal declaration of war on either fide. On 
the 27th of June, 1778, the Licorne and La Belle Poule, two French 
frigates, were taken by admiral Keppel. Orders were immediately iſſued 
by the French court for making repriſals on the ſhips of Great Britain ; 
and on the 27th of July, a battle was fought off Breſt between the Englith 
fleet, under the command of admiral Keppel, and French fleet, under the 
command of the count d'Orvilliers. The Engliſh fleet.conſiſted of 30 
ſizps of the line, and the French 32, beſides frigates: they engaged for 
about three hours; but the action was not deciſive, no ſhip being taken 
on either ſide, and the French fleet at length retreated into the harbour of 
Breſt. Of the Engliſh, 133 were killed in the action, and 373 wounded; 
and the loſs of the French is ſuppoſed to have been very great. After the 
engagement, there was much murmuring throughout the Engliſh fleet, 
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becauſe a deciſive victory had not been obtained over the French; at laſt 
the blame was thrown upon fir Hugli Palliſer, vice admiral of the blue, 
who was Charged in a news- paper with miſconduct, and diſobedience of 
orders. Though no regular accuſation was brought againſt him, he re- 

1ired of admiral Keppel publicly to vindicate his conduct from the un- 
favourable reports that were propagated againſt him. This the admiral 
declined, which gave riſe to ſome altercation between them; and fir Hugh 
Palliſer afterwards thought proper to exhibit to the board of admiralty 


(of which he was himſelf a member) articles of accuſation againſt ad- 


miral Keppel, though for many months after the action, he had continu- 
ed to act under him, and profeſſed the greateſt reſpe& to him. A mode of 
conduct ſo extraordinary was very generally and ſeverely cenſured, but 
the lords of the admiralty ordered a court-martial to be held for the trial 
of admiral Keppel. When the court-martial was held, admiral Keppel 
was acquitted in the moſt honourable manner; and fir Hugh Pallifer's 
charge againſt him was declared by the court to be „ malicious and ill- 
founded,” But fir Hugh Palliſer being afterwards tried by another court- 
martial, partly compoſed from fome of the captains of his own diviſion, 
he likewiſe was acquitted ; his diſobedience to the admiral's orders was 
conſidered as beipy occaſioned by the diſabled ſtate of his ſhip ; a flight 
cenſure only was paſſed om him tor not making the ſtate of his ſhip known 
to the admiral; and his conduct in other reſpects was declared to have 
been meritorious. : 

In the Eaſt Indies alſo an engagement happened between ſome Engliſh 
ſlips of war under the command of fir Edward Vernon, and ſome 
French ſhips under the command of Monſ. de Tronjolly, on the 1oth 
of Auguſt, in which the former obliged the latter to retire; and on the 
15th of October following, Pondicherry ſurrendered to the arms of 
Great Britain. In the courſe of the ſame year, the ifland of St. Lucia, 
in the Weſt Indies was taken from the French ; but the latter made 
themſelves maſters of Dominica, and the following year they obtained poſ- 
ſellion of the iſlands of St. Vincent's and Grenada, In September, 1779, 
the count D*'Efſtaing arrived at the mouth of the river Savannah, with a 
large fleet, and a conſiderable body of French troops, to the aſiiſtance 
of the Americans. After dallying a month, the French and Americans 
made an united attack upon the Britiſh troops at Savannah, under the 
command of general Prevoſt. But the latter detended themſelves ſo well, 
that the French and Americans were driven off with great loſs, and 
D'Eftaing ſovn after totally abandoned the coaſt of America. And at 
the cloſe of the year 1779, ſeveral French ſhips of war, and merchant 
ſhips, were taken in the Welt Indies, by a fleet under the command of fir 
Hyde Parker. vor 

By the intrigues of the French court, Spain was at length brought to 
engage with France in the war againit England; one of the firſt enter- 
prites in which the” Spaniards engaged was the ſiege of Gibraltar, which 
was defended by the garrifon with great vigour. The naval force of 
Spain was alſo added to that of France, now become extremely fo.- 
tmdable, and their combined fleets ſeemed for a time to ride almoſt tri- 
umphant in the Britiſh Channel. So great were their armaments, that 
the nation was under no inconſiderable apprehenſions of an invaſion ; 
Hut they did not venture to make an experiment of that kind; and after 
parading for ſome time in the Channel, thought proper to retire to their 
own ports without effecting any thing. On the 8th of January 1780, 
br George Brydges Rodney, who had a large flect under his command, 
captured ſeven Spaniſh ſhips and veſſels of war. belonging to the royal 
company of Carraccas, with a number of trading veſſels under their 
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convoy; and in a few days after, the ſame admiral engaged, near Cape gt 
Vincent, a Spaniſh fleet, conſiſting of eleven ſhips of the line, and two 
frigates, under Don Juan de Langara. Four of the largeſt Spaniſh ſhips 
were taken, and carried into Gibraltar, and two. others driven on hore, 
one of which was afterwards recovered by the Engliſh. A Spaniſh 50 
an ſhip, with 600 men, was alſo blown up in the action. In April and 
lay three actions likewiſe happened in the Weſt Indies, between the 
Englith fleet under admiral Rodney, who was now arrived in that part of 
the world, aving previouſly thrown ſupphes into Gibraltar), and the 
French fleet under the count de Guichen; but none of theſe actions 
were deciſive, nor was any ſhip taken on either fide. In July followin 
admiral Geary took twelve valuable French merchant ſhips from Port ay 
Prince; but on the 8th of Auguſt, the combined fleets of France and 
Spain took five Engliſh Eaſt Indiamen, and fifty Engliſh merchant ſhips, 
bound. for the Welt Indies, which was one of the moſt complete naval 
captures ever made, and a very ſevere ſtroke to the commerce of Great 
Britain. Such a prize never before entered the harbour of Cadiz. 

On the 4th of May, 1780, fir Henry Clinton made himſelf maſter of 
Charles-town, South Carolina; and on the 16th of Auguſt, earl Corn— 
waillis obtained a very ſignal victory over general Gates in that province, 
in which about a thouſand American priſoners were taken. 

Soon after, major-general Arnold deſerted the ſervice of the congreſs, 
made his eſcape to New York, and was made a brigadier-general in the 
royal ſervice. Major Andre, who negotiated this deſertion, and was con- 
certing meaſures with him tor betraying the important poſt of Welt Point 
into the hands of the Engliſh, was taken in the American lines, in his re- 
turn to New York, and being conſidered as a ſpy, ſuffered death accord- 
ingly, much regretted for his amiable qualities, | 

The great expences of the American war, and the burthens which 
were thereby laid upon the People, naturally occaſioned much difcon- 
tent in the nation, and ſcemed to convince perſons of all ranks of the 
neceſſity of public economy, Meetings were therefore held in various 
counties of the kingdom, at the cloſe of the year 1779, and the begin- 
ning of the year 1780, at which great numbers of freehoiders were pre- 
ſent, who agreed to preſent petitions to the houfe of commons, ſtating the 
evils which the profute expenditure of the public money occaſioned, &c. 

Some trivial attempts were made in parliament to remedy the grievau- 
ces tated in the petitions, but nothing important was effected: the mini: 
ſtry ſoon found means to maintain th ir influence in parliament z a diver- 
fity of ſentiment occaſioved ſome difunion among the popularizaders; the 

ſpirit which had appeared among the people by degrees ſubfided ; and va- 
rious cauſes at length conſpired to bring the greateſt part of the nation to 
a patient acqueſcence in the n.caſures of adminiſtration. 

The middle of the year 170g was diſtinguiſhed by one of the moſt diſ- 
graceful exhibitions of re.igions Bigotry that had ever appeared in this 
country ; eſpecially if it be conſidered as happening in an age, in which 
the principles of toleration were well underſtood, and very prevalent. 
An act of parliament Had been lately paſſed “ for relieving his majeſty's 
„ ſubjects, profeſſing the Komiſh religion, from certain penalties and 
« diſabilities impoſed upon them in the 11th and tath years of the reign 
& of king William III.“ This act was generally approved by men of ſenſe, 
and of liberal ſentiments, by whom the laws againſt Papiits were juſtly 
deemed too ſevere. The act at firſt ſeemed to give little offence to per- 
ſons of any claſs in England, but in Scotland it excited much indigna- 
tion, thouga it did not extend to that kingdom. Reſolutions were 1 
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oſe any law for granting indulgences to Papiſts in Scotland; 
wad Remiſh e burned, and the houſes of ſeveral Papiſts de- 
moliſhed in the city of arranges 4 The contagion of bigotry at length 
reached England : a number of perſons aſſembled themſelves together, 
with a view of promoting a petition to parliament, for a repeal of the 
late act in favour of the Papiſts, and they aſſumed the title of the Pro- 
teſtant Aſſociation. It was then reſolved, in order to give the more weight 
to their petition, that it ſhould be attended by great numbers of petitioners 
in perſon; and a public advertiſement was iſſued for that purpoſe, ſigned 
by lord George Gordon. | . DEE. 
Fitty thouſand perſons are on to have aſſembled with this view, 
on Friday the 2d of June, in St. George's Fields; from whence they pro- 
ceeded, with blue cockades in their hats, to the houſe of commons, where 
their petition was preſented by their preſident. In the courſe of the day 
{-veral members of both houſes of parliament were groſsly inſulted and 
ill: treated by the populace: and a mob aſſembled the ſame evening, by 
which the Sardinian chapel in Lincoln's-inn Fields, and another Romiſh 
chapel in Warwick-ſtreet, Golden-ſquare, were entirely demoliſhed, A 
party of the guards were then ſent tor, to put a ſtop to the farther progreſs of 
theſe violences, and thirteen of the rioters were taken, five of whom were 
afterwards committed to Newyate, eſcorted by the military. On the Sun- 
day following, anotner mob aſſembled, and deſtroyed a Popith chapel in 
Rope-maker's-alley, Moorfields. On Monday 1 demolithed a ſchool- 
houſe, and three dwelling-houſes, in the ſame place, belonging to the 
Romiſh prieſts, with a valuable library of books, and a maſs-houſe, in 
Virginia-ſtreet, Ratcliff-highway. They alſo deſtroyed all the houſe- 
hold furniture of fir George Saville, one of the moſt reſpectable men in 
the kingdom, becauſe he had brought in the bill in favour of the Papitts. 
On Tueſday great numbers again afſembled about the parliament houſe, 
and behaved ſo tumultuouſly, that both houſes thought proper to adjourn. 
in the evening, a moſt daring and violent attempt was made to force open 
the gates of Newgate, in order to releaſe the rioters who were confined 
there: and the keeper having refuſed to deliver them, his houſe was ſet 
vn fire, the priſon was ſoon in flames, and great part of it conſumed, 
though a new ſtone edifice of uncommon ſtrength ; and more than three 
\undred priſoners made their efcape, many of whom joined the mob. 
Now, a committee of the Proteſtant Aſſociation circulated hand-bills, 
requeſting all true Proteſtants to ſhew their attachment to their belt in- 
tereſt, by a legal and peaceable deportment : but none of them ſtept forth, 
notwithſtanding their boaſted numbers, to extinguiſh the flames they had 
occaftioned : violence, tumult, and devaſtation ſtill continued. The Pro- 
teſtant Aſſociation, as they thought proper to ſtyle themſelves, had been 
chiefly actuated by ignorance and bigotry; and their new confederates 
were animated by the love of miſchief, and the hope of plunder. Two 
other priſons, the houſes of lord Mansfield, and fir John Fielding, and 
leveral other private houſes, were deſtroyed the ſame evening. The ſol- 
lowing day, the King's Bench priſon, the New Bridewell in St. George's 
Fields, ſome popiſh chapels, ſeveral private houſes of the Papiſts, and 
other buildings, were deitroyed by the rioters; ſome were pulled down, 
and others ſet on fire; and every part of the metropolis exhibited vio- 
lence and diſorder, tumults and conflagrations. 


the lord-mayor of London, and in moſt of the other magiſtrates of the 
metropolis, and its neighbourhood; and even the miniſtry appeared to 
be panic-ſtruck, and to be only attentive to the preſervation of their own 
| Aa 2 houtcs, 


During theſe extraordinary ſcenes, there was a ſhameful inactivity in 


houſes, and of the royal patace. The magiſtrates, at the beginning of the 


riots, declined giving any orders to the military to fire upon the inſurgents; 
but at length, as all property began to be inſecure, men of all claſs; 
began to ſee the neceſſity of vigorous oppoſition to the rioters ; large 
bodies of troops were brought to the metropolis from many miles round 
it; and arf order was iſſued, by the authority of the king in council, 
& for rhe military to act without waiting for directions from the civil 
magiſtrates, and to uſe force for diſperſing the illegal and tumultuous 
aſſemblies of the people.” The troops exerted themfelves with diligence 
in the ſuppreſſion of theſe alarming tumults, great numbers of the rioters 
were killed, many were apprehended, who were afterwards tried and 
executed for felony *, and the metropolis was at length reitored to order 
and tranquillity. The manner in which theſe tumults were ſuppreſſed 
by the operations of the military, without any authority from the civil 
magiſtrate, however neceſſary from the peculiar circumſtances of the 
caſe, was thought'to be a very dangerous precedent : and that an act of 
indemnity ought to have been paſſed, not only with regard to inferior 
perſons who had acted in the ſuppreſſion of theſe riots, but alſo with re. 
ſpect to the miniſtry themſelves, for the part they had taken in this tranſ- 
action, in order to prevent its being eſtabliſhed as a precedent. 15 

While the internal peace of the kingdom was diſturbed by theſe com. 
motions, there appeared reaſon to apprehend an increaſe of its foreign ene. 
mies, by a rupture with Hollnd ; loud remonſtrances were made by the 
Britith miniſter to the States-general, complaining that a clandeſtine com- 
merce was carried on between their ſubjects and the Americans; that this 
was particularly the cafe at St. Euſtatia; and that the enemies of Great 
Britain were ſupplied with naval and military ſtores by the Dutch. 

The war with Holland was commenced with great vigour : and that 
republic ſoon ſuffered a very ſevere ſtroke in the loſs of the iſland of $t, 
Euſtatia, which was taken by the Engliſh on the ad of February, 1791. 

On the 5th of Auguſt the ſame year, a very bloody engagement was 
fought between an Englith ſquadron of ſhips of war, under the com- 
mand of admiral Hyde Parker, and a Dutch ſquadron under the command 
of adiniral Zoutman, off the Dogger Bank. On both ſides they fought 
with great gallantry, and by both of the contending {ſquadrons the victory 
was claimed. | 

The war continued to be proſecuted with various ſucceſs ; the French 
made themſelves maſters of the iſland of Tobago; and the Spaniards of 
- Penſacola, and the whole province of Weſt Florida, with little effectual 
| reſiſtance, Earl Cornwallis obtained a victory over the Americans un- 
1 der general Greene, at Guildford, in North Carolina, March 15, 1781; 
| hut it was a hard fought battle, and the loſs on both ſides conſiderable, 

Indeed the victory was productive of all the conſequences of a defeat: 
for three days after, lord Cornwallis was obliged to leave part of his ſick 
and wounded behind him to the care of his enemy, and to make a,cir- 
cuitous retreat of 200 miles to Wilmington before he could find ſhei- 
| ter, and ſo leſt South Carolina entirely expoſed to the American gene- 
i ral, The generals Philips and Arnold committed ſome ravages in Vir- 
| ginia, deſtroyed much ſhipping, and about 8000 hogſheads of tobacco; 
| but none of theſe events at that time promiſed any ſpeedy termination 
| of the war; they rather contributed to draw the attention of the Ame- 
| ricans and the French at Rhode iffand to that quarter, where the next 

vear the decifive blow was ſtruck which firmly eſtabliſhed American in- 


Lord George Gordon was himſelf committed to the Tower and tried for high trea · 
on but acquitted. | | 
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dependence. Lord Cornwallis's ſituation at Wilmington was very diſ- 
agreeable, and his force reduced ſo low that he could not think of1narch- 
ing to Charles-Town by land; he turned his thoughts then to a co-opera- 
tion in Virginia with Philips and Arnold, and began his march, April 25, 
1781. In this central province, all the ſcattered operations of active 
hoſtility began at length to converge into a point, and the grand cataſtro- 
phe of the American war opened to the world. By different reinforce- 
ments, lord Cornwallis's force amounted to above 7000 excellent troops, 
but ſuch was their plundering and devaſtations on their route, and the 
order of the Americans, his ſituation became at length very critical. Sir 
Henry Clinton, the commander in chief, was prevented from ſending 
thoſe ſuccours to him which he otherwiſe would have done, by his fears 
for New York, againſt which he apprehended Waſhington meditated a 
formidable attack. This American general played a game of great ad- 
dreſs; as many of their poſts and dilpatches had been intercepted, and 
the letters publiſned with great parade and triumph in the New York pa- 
pers, to expoſe the poverty, weakneſs, and diſunion of the Americans; 
Waſhington ſoon turned the tables on the Britiſh commanders, and 
derived public advantage from this ſource of vexation and prejudice. He 
wrote letters to the ſouthern officers and others, informing them of his 
total inability to relieve Virginia, unleſs by a direct attack with the French 
troops on New York. He aſſerted it was abſolutely determined on, and 
would ſoon be executed. Theſe letters were intercepted (as was intended 
they ſhould) with others of the like kind from the French officers, and the 
project was ſuceeſsful. Sir Henry Clinton was thus amuſed and deceived, 
and kept from forming any ſuſpicion of the real deſigns of the enemy. 

By a variety of judicious military manceuvres, Waſhington kept New 
York and its dependencies in a continual ſtate of alarm for about fix 
weeks, and then ſuddenly marched acroſs the Jerſies and through Penn- 
{ylvania to the head of the Elk, at the bottom of the Cheſapeak, from 
which the light troops were conveyed by thipping down the bay, and 
the bulk of the army, after reaching Maryland by torced marches, were 
alſo there embarked, and ſoon joined the other body under the marquis 
dela Fayette. Sir Henry Clinton receiving information that the count de 
(rraffe was expected every moment in the Cheſapeak, with a large French 
tlect to co-operate with Waſhington, now ſeriouſly attempted to reinforce 
lord Cornwallis, but without ſucceſs; for on the 5th of September, after 
a partial action of a few hours between the Britnſh fleet under admiral 
Graves, and that of the French under de Graſſe, Graves returned to 
New York to refit, and left the French maſters of the navigation of the 
Cheſapeak. Preſently the moſt effeftual meaſures were adopted by ge- 
neral Waſhington for ſurrounding lord Cornwallis's army, and on the 
[aft of September it was cloſely inveſted in York Town, and at Gloucelſ- 
ter on the oppoſite fide of the river, with a conſiderable body of troops 
on one ſide, and a large naval force on the other. The trenches were 
opened in the night between the 5th and th of October, with a 
large train of artillery, The works which had been raiſed by the 
Britiſh, ſunk under the weight of the enemies” batteries; the troops were 
much diminiſhed by the ſword and ſickneſs, and worn down by conſtant. 
watching and fatigue, and all hope of relief failing, the 19th of October 
lord Cornwallis ſurrendered himſelf and his whole army by capitulation 
iv general Waſhington, as priſoners of war“. Fifteen hundred ſeamen 


* The American return made the number of priſoners 7,247, land and marine. 
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underwent the fate of the garriſon, but theſe, with the Guadalon fri. 
gate of 24 guns ard a number of tranſports, were aſſigned to NM. de 
Graſſe, as a return for the French naval power and aſſiſtance. 

Such was the iſſue of the Virginian war, The capture of this arm 
under lord Cornwallis, was too heavy a blow to be 7 or eaſily 4 
vered ; it threw a gloom over the whole court and cabinet at home, and 
put a total period to the hopes of thoſe who had flattered themſelye; 
with the ſubjugation of the colonies by arms. The ſurrender of this ſe. 
cond Britiſh army may be conſidered. as the clofing ſcene of the conti. 
nental war in America; for the immenſe expence of carrying it on ſo 
diſtant from the ſeat of preparations and power; the great accumulation 
of public debt it had brought upon the nation; the plentiful effuſion of 
human blood it had occaſioned ; the diminution of trade, and the vaſt in. 
crcaſe of taxes—theſe were evils of ſuch a magnitude, ariſing from this 
ever to be lamented conteſt, as could ſcarcely be overlooked even by the 
moſt inſenſible and ſtupid; - Accordingly, on the firſt of March, 1782, 
after repeated ſtruggles in the houſe of commons, the houſe addreſſed 
the king, requeſting him to put a ſtop to any farther proſecution of ſo 
offenſive a war againſt the American colonies. This was a moſt important 
event; it rendered a change of meaſures and of councils abſolutely necef. 
ſary, and diffuſed univerſal joy throughout the kingdom. Thoſe country 

' gentlemen who had generally voted with the miniſtry, ſaw the dangers19 
which the nation was expoſed in an expenſive war with France, Spain, 
and Holland, without a ſingle ally; and feeling the preſſure of the public 
burdens, they at length deſerted the ſtandard "1 adminiſtration, and a com- 
plete revolution in the cabinet was effected, March 27th, 1782, under 
the auſpices of the marquis of Rockingham, who was appointed firſt lord 
of the treaſury. | 

The firit buſineſs of the new miniſtry was the taking meaſures for ef- 
fectuating a general peace. Mr. Grenville was inveſted with full pow- 
ers to treat at Paris with all the parties at war, and was alſo directed to 

ropoſe the independency of the Thirteen United Provinces of America 
in the firſt inſtance, inſtead of making it a condition of a general trea- 
ty. The commanders in chief in America were alſo directed to acquaint 

k the congreſs with the pacific views of the Britiſh court, and with thevffer 

| to acknowledge the independency of the United States. 

Peace every day became more defirable to the nation. A ſeries of 
loſſes agitated the minds of the people. January 14th, 1782, the French 
1 took Nevis. On the 5th of February, the iſland of Minorca ſurrendered 
| to the Spaniards; and on the 13th of the ſame month, the iſland of dt. 
| Chriſtopher's was given up to the French. The valuable iſland of Jamai- 
ca would ſoon probably have ſhared the ſame fate, had not the Britiſh 
'S fleet, under admiral Rodney, fallen in with that of the French under the 
| Count de Graſſe, in their way to join the Spaniſh fleet at St. Domingo. 
9 The van of the French was too far advanced to ſupport the centre, and 

a ſignal victory was obtained over them. The French admiral, in the 
Ville de Paris of 110 guns (a preſent from the city of Paris to the 

1 French king), was taken, with two ſeventy-fours, and one of 64 guns ; 
| a 74 gun ſhip blew up by accident ſoon after ſhe was in our poſleſ- 
fion, and another 74 ſunk during the engagement. A few days after, 

two more of the ſame fleet, of 64 guns each, were captured. By this 

victory of the 2th of April, the deſign againſt Jamaica was fruſtrated, 

and admiral Rodney's reputation and intereſt was greatly promoted, 
May Sch, the Bahama iſlands ſurrendered to the dpaniards; but the 
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tredit of the Britiſh arms was well ſuſtained at Gibraltar, under general 
Elliot, the governor, and their formidable attack on the 1 3th ot September 
with floating batteries of 212 braſs cannon, &c. in ſlups from 1400 to 
boo tuns burden, ended in diſappointment, and the deftruction of all 
the ſhips and moſt of the aſſailants in them. The garriſon was relieved by 
lord Howe, in the month of October, who offered battle to the combined 
force of France and Spain, though twelve {il of the line inferior, The 
military operations after this were few, and of I*ttle conſequence. Ne- 
gapat nam, a ſettlement in the Eaſt Indies, and Trincomale on the iſland 
of Ceylon, were taken from the Dutch by the Britiſh forces; but the 
French ſoon receiving conſiderable ſuccours from Europe, took Cuddalore, 
retook Trincomale, forced the Britiſh fleet in 1everal actions, but none 
deciſive, and enabled Hyder Ally to withſtand, with various ſucceſs, all 
the efforts of fir Eyre Coote, and his troops. | 

The death of the marquis of Rockingham, on the 1ſt of July, occa- 
fioned a violent commotion in the cabinet, and leſſened the hopes which 
hd been formed of important national benefits from the new adminiſtra- 
tion. Lord Shelburne ſucceeded the marquis as firſt lord of the treaſury, 
and it is ſaid, without the knowledge of his colleagues. ; 

By the treaty of peace between Great Britain and France *, Great Bri- 
tain ceded to France, of her poſſeflions before the war, the iſland of To- 
pago, in the We! Indies, and the river of Senegal in Africa, with its 
dependencies and the forts on the river; and gave upa few diſtricts in the 
Eaſt Indies, as dependencies on Pondicherry, and Karical; it agreed al- 
ſo to reſtore the iſlands St. Lucia, St. Pierre, and Miquelon, and the 
itland of Goree ; with Pondicherry, Karical, Mahe, Chandernagore, 
and the comptoire of Surat, in the Eaſt Indies, which had been conquer- 
ed from the French during the war. To prevent diſputes about bounda- 
rics in the Newfoundland fiſhery, it was agreed, that the French line for 
fiſhing ſhould begin from Cape St. John on the eaſtern fide, and going 
round by the North, ſhould have for its boundary Cape Ray on the 
Weſtern fide; and Great Britain renounced every claim by former trea- 
ties with reſpe& to the demolition of Dunkirk. France on the other 
hand was to reitore to Great Britain the iſlands of Grenada, and the Gre- 
nadines, St. Chriſtopher's, St Vincent, Dominica, Nevis, and Mont- 
ſerrat; and guarantied Fort James, and the river Gambia, agreeing that 
the gum trade ſhould remain in the ſame condition as before the war, 

7c5. Tre allies of each ſtate in the Eaſt Indies were to be invited to 

accede to the pacification, but if they were averſe to peace, no aſſiſtance 
on either fide was to be given to them. 


By the treaty with Spain, Great Britain gave up to that power Eaſt 


Florida, and alſo ceded Weſt Florida and Minorca, which Spain had tak. 
en during the war. To prevent all cauſes of complaint and miſunder- 
ſtanding tor the future, it was agreed that Britiſh ſubjects ſhould have the 
right of cutting and carrying away logwood in the diſtrict lying between 
the rivers Wallis or Bellize, and Rio Hondo, taking the courſe of the 


ſaich rivers for unalterable boundaries. Spain agreed to reſtore the iſlands 


of Providence, and the Bahamas, to Great Britain, but they had been 
retaken before the peace was figned. t 

in the treaty with the United States of America, the king of Great 
Britain acknowledged New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſets Bay, Rhode Illand 
and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New Jerſey, 
Pennſylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 


Preliminary articles, ſettled January 20, 1782, 
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houſe of commons, and in the kingdom, now wiſhed that a diſſolution 
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Carolina, and Georgia, to be free, ſovereign, and independent fares and 
for himſelf, his heirs aud ſucceſſors, relinquiſhed all claims to the govern. 

ment, propriety, and territorial rights of the ſame, and every part there. 
of. To prevent all diſputes in future on the ſubje& of boundaries be. 
tween theſe ſtates and the remaining provinces to Great Britain, lines 
were very minutely drawn, which will be noticed in the proper place 

and ſome favourable clauſes were obtained for the loyaliſts, The navi. 
gation of the Mifhflippt to remain open to both parties, as alſo the Ney. 
foundland fiſheries. 

In the treaty with the Dutch, great difficulties aroſe : but at length it 
was ſtipulated, that Great Britain thould reſtore Trincomale in the iſland 
of Ceylon, but the French had already taken it; and that the Dutch 
ſhould yield to us the town of Negapatnam, with its dependencies in the 
Eaſt Indies, with liberty to treat for its reſtitution on the point of an 
equivalent. : 

Thus a period was put to a moſt calamitous war, in which Great Bri. 
tain loſt the beſt part of her American colonies, and many thouſand va. 
luable lives, and expended or ſquandered nearly 150 millions of money, 
The terms of the peace were, to many, a ſubject of great regret; but had 
the war continug d, it would have been neceſſary to have borrowed annu. 
ally 17 millions and a half, by which a million per annum would have 
been added to the taxes, and 25 millions at leaſt to the capital of the 
public debt, according to the uſual modes of funding. The addreſs of 
thanks for the peace was carried in the houſe of lords, by a majority of 
72 to 59, but loſt in the houſe of commons by a majority of 224 to 208. 

The majority of the commons thus enliſting under the banner of the 
famous coalition leaders, Mr. Fox and lord North, plaialy indicated a mi- 
niſterial revolution to be near at hand, unleſs the cabinet would call 2 
new parliament. As they did not, the peace-makers were obliged to 
withdraw from power. The two gentlemen juſt mentioned were made ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate, and the duke of Portland firſt lord of the treaſury, 
on April the 2d, 1783. All plans of reformation in public offices, and for 
prejerving the nation, which lord Shelburne propoſed, ſeemed now to be 
dropt. .Every thing went on juſt as the coalitlon adminiſtration pleaſed, 
till Mr. Fox brought into parliament his famous bill for new regulating 
the government of the Eaſt India company, and their commercial affairs 
aud territories ; a plan of which bill, its progreſs and fate, we have al- 
ready given in our account of that trading company. This bill being 
rejected in the houſe of lords, on December 17, by a majority of 19, oc- 
caſioned a great ferment in the cabinet, and in both houſes of parliament. 

A royal meſſage was ſent between 12 and 1 of the morning of the 19th 
of Decein ber, to defire the two ſecretaries to ſend the ſeals of their office 
immediately; and Mr. Pitt ſucceeded the duke of Portland as firſt lord 
of the treaſury, bringing in his friends into the reſpective departments, 
which formed the tenth adminiſtration ſince his majeity's acceſſion. 

Some leading independent gentlemen (as they ſtyled themſelves) in- 
terpoſed to unite the contending parties, which had filled parliament and 
the country with diſtractions, and tended to the ruin of all; but their en- 
deavours to form what they called a firm, efficient, extended, and united 
adminiſtration, proved unſucceſsful. 7 + bo 

Perſons of the moſt diſtinguiſhed and independent character in the 


had taken place weeks before, even at the firſt forming of the coalition. 
At laſt, after ſtrong and repeated conteſts between the two parties; 
on the 25th of March, 1784, a proclamation was iſſued for diſſolving the 
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N parliament, and calling a new one, agreeable to the defires and | 


addreſſes of a great part of the kingdom. Juſt at that critical period, 
the great ſeal was ſtolen from the houſe of the lord chancellor, which 
occaſioned many ſuſpicions, as if done by more than ordinary felons ; 
but nothing farther appeared, and a new ſeal was preſently made. On 
the 18th of May the new parliament aſſembled, and the commons choſe 
Mr. Cornwall, the ſpeaker of the late houſe, for their preſent ſpeaker. 
The next day, his majeſty addreſſed them from the throne. A very feeble 
oppoſition was made to the addreſs ot thanks in the houſe of lords, and it 
ſoon appeared that the appeal to the people had turned out greatly in 
Mr. Pitt's favour : for on May 24th, on a diviſion of the houſe for an 
addreſs to rhe king's ſpeech, the numbers for it without any alteration 
or amendment, were 282 againſt 114. 


Mr. Pitt brought in his famous Eaſt India bill the gth of July, the 


leading particulars of which we have given in our account of that com- 
ny, with a few obſervations upon it. 

The buſineſs of parliamentary reform having been taken up by Mr. 
Pitt, he accordingly introduced a ſpecific plan for that purpoſe on the 
18th of April, 1785, The plan was to give one hundred members to the 
popular intereſt of the kingdom, and to extend the right of election to 
above one hundred thouſand perſons, who, by the exiſting proviſions of 
law, were excluded from it. This acceſſion to the popular intereſt was to 
be principally obtained by the ſuppreſſion of decayed boroughs, and the 
transfer of their repreſentatives to the counties; ſo that the number of 
the houſe of commons would remain the ſame.—Aftter a debate of con- 
fiderable length, it was rejected by a majority of 74 ; the noes being 248, 
and the ayes 174. 

Amongſt the various meaſures agitated by patliament in 1786, the plan 
for eſtabliſhing a ſinking fund, and employing a million annually for re- 
ducing the national debt, engaged their moit immediate attention. This 
million is produced by the yearly income of the ſtate exceeding the per- 
manent level of its expenditure, by a ſum of goo,o00l. which may be 
increaſed to a million by means in no wiſe burthenſome to the people. This 
meaſure, which had the concurrence of every man who deſired the emanci- 
pation of the ſtate from the accumulated load of debt and taxes, was car- 
ried into a law, which created commiſſioners for carrying the purpoſes of 
this valuable act into execution. 

We come now to a very important tranſaction of the preſent times, 
* impeachment of Mr, Warren Haſtings, late governor general of 
engal, | 

This important buſinefs is ſtill depending, notwithſtanding the ſtrenu- 
ous endeavours of the friends of Mr. Haſtings to maintain, at the opening 
ol the preſent parliament, that the impeachment had naturally fallen to the 
ground by the diſſolution of the laſt; a doctrine highly dangerous to the 
liverties of this country, by which it would be in the power ot the crown 
to put a ſtop to any proſecution againſt the greateſt enemies to the ſtate ; 


-. 


and the houſe of commons had the public ſpirit to reſolve that the trial 


of Mr. Hatitings ſhall ſtill proceed. | 
The conſolidation of the cuſtoms and exciſe was the moſt important 
circumſtance deferving of attention in the year 1787. This was a mea- 


ſure of incredible labour and detail, as well as of infinite advantage to 


commerce, by facilitating and ſimplify ing the intricacies attendant on 
mercantile tranſactions, and the payment of duties; a regulation which 
was duly and permanently effected. : 


The trade carried on by this country, and other European nations, up on 
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the coaſt of Africa, for the purpoſe of purehaſing negro- ſlaves, to be em. 
ployed in the cultivation of the Weſt India iſlands, and certain parts of the 
continent of America, does not appear, till of late years, to have been con- 
fidered with that general attention which ſuch a practice might have been 
expected to excite; a practice ſo abhorrent in its nature to the mild prin- 
ciples of modern policy and manners. The firſt public attempt, we be. 
lIieve, that was made to put a ſtop to this traffic, was by the Quakers of the 
ſouthern provinces of America. In Great Britain the ſame ſociety appears 
alfo to have taken the lead, and, after the example of their American bre- 


thren, preſented a ſimilar petition to the parliament of this kingdom, 


The cauſe ſoon after became extremely popular. A great number of 
pamphlets were publiſhed upon this ſubject: ſeveral eminent divines re. 
commended it from the pulpit, and, in printed diſcourſes and petitions, 
were preſented to the legiſlature from the two univerſities, and from ſe- 
veral of the moſt conſiderable towns and corporations in the kingdom. 

His majeſty's miniſters thought it proper to inſtitute an enquiry, before 
a committee of the privy council, into the facts and allegations contained 
in the repreſentativns of both parties upon the ſubject. The firſt public 
notice that was taken of the ſubject, was an information communicated by 
Mr. Wilberforce, ſoon aſter the meeting of parliament, of his intention to 
bring forward a meafure reſpecting the flave-trade. That gentleman bein 
much indiſpoſed, Mr. Pitt came forward on the gth of May, 1788, in the 
name of his friend, and moved the following reſolution, "That this houſe 
will, early in the next ſeſſion of parliament, proceed to take into conſider. 
ation the circumſtances of the ſlave- trade, complained of in the petitions 
preſented to the houſe, and what may be fit to be done thereupon;“ which 
was unanimouſly carried. After this, on the 21ſt of May, fir William 
Dolben moved the houſe for leave to bring in a bill to regulate the tran(- 

rtations of the natives of Africa to the Britiſh colonies in the Weſt 

ndies *. | ; 

By the bill now propoſed, the number of ſlaves to be tranſported in any 
ſhip was to be regulated according to its bulk or tonnage, allowing near- 
ly one ton to each man. This was only intended as a temporary relief till 
ſome more permanent expedient could be deviſed by the legiſlature. Hav- 
ing paſſed through the commons, it was carried up to the lords, where it 
alte paſſed, after having received ſeveral amendments; ſome of which be- 
ing thought to interfere with the e ry of the lower houſe, a new bill 
was brought in, which paſſed both houſes, and received the royal aſſent. 

The year 1788 being the hundredth anniverſary of the glorious revolu- 
tion in 688, the fourth of November being the birth day of king William, 
the inſtrument under providence who completed that event, and the fifth 
of this month being the anniverſary of his landing, were obſerved by many 


* That there was a neceſſity for adopting this propoſition will moſt clearly appear from 
the ſacts which were proved in the courſe of the debate. It appeared that five feet fix 
inches in length and ſixteen inches in breadth, was the ſpace allowed on an average to each 
flave The lower deck of the veſſels was entirely covered with bodies, and the ſpace be- 
tween the floor of that deck and the roof above, which ſeldom amounted to five feet eight 
inches, was divided by a platform alſo covered with bodies. Five perſuns in every hun- 
dred periſhed, at the loweſt computation, in a voyage of fix weeks continuance, which, 
accoiding to the molt accurate eſtimates of human life, was ſc venteen times the uſual rate 
of mortality. It was indeed much more, becauſe in the eſtimate of mortality perſons of 
ever » age were included, while in an African voyage the aged were entirely excluded, 
and few infants were admitted. Such was the ruin«us nature of the trade in the moſt 
favourable circumſtances; but, in the voyage to the more diſtant parts of Africa, the 
mortality was ated to be twice as great; and conſequently, thirty four perſons periſhed 
at the loweſt eſtimation, for one, that would have dicd in the courſe of nature. ſocleti 
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ſocieties in London, and other parts of the kingdom, not only with feſti- 
vity, but with devotion and thankſgiving. 

ſa the ſpace of only four years, which had elapſed ſince the complete 
triumph of the ſovereign and theg nation over the “ Coalition,” Great 
Britain, under the conduct of a miniſter, who had not yet attained his 
thirtieth year, had riſen from a ſtate of unexampled depreſſion, to her an- 
cient ſuperiority among the European kingdoms. | 

From this ſtate of public telicity, the nation was rudely and-ſuddenly 
awoke, in the autumn ot 1788, by the reports of his majeſty being at- 
tacked with an unexpected and dangerous illneſs. The preciſe nature of 
it was for ſeveral days unaſcertained and unexplained, even to thoſe whoſe 
reſidence near the court ſhould have enabled them to obtain early and au- 
thentic information. Mean while, Fame augmented the evil, and the 
death of the ſovereign was believed to have either already taken place or 
to be imminent and inevitable. 

Time, however, gradually divulged the truth, and changed the appre- 
henſions of the nation for the ſituation of the king. His ditorder was un- 
derſtood to have fallen upon the brain, and to have produced, as might be 
expected, a temporary privation of reaſon. A ſpecies of interregnum in 
fact took place; though unaccompanied by any of thoſe circumſtances, 
which uſually characterize and accompany that unfortunate ſtate. The 
kingdom anxious, and with eyes directed towards their ſovereign, betrayed 
no ſymptoms of confuſion, anarchy, or civil commotion, The firſt mi- 
niſter continued to exerciſe, by a general ſubmiſſion and conſent, the pow- 
ers delegated to him before the king's indiſpoſition; and the political ings 
chine, well conſtructed, and properly organized, ſuſtained no derangement 
or injury whatſoever from this thock, except thoſe inſeparably connected 
with delay in the tranſactions or negociations pending with foreign courts. 

The two houſes of parliament, in conſequence of the preceding proro- 
gation, met in a few days ſubſequent to theſe extraordinary events. The 
general agitation and curioſitygeven if they had not been aided by other 
emotions of hope and fear, of ambition, and of public duty, would alone 
have produced a numerous attendance. Mr. Pitt opened the ſubject of 
their meeting in a very conciſe and pathetic manner; lamented the oc- 

ation, expreſſed his hope that the cauſe would ſpeedily be removed, and 
in purſuance of that idea, adviſed an immediate adjournment of a fort- 
night. As ſoon as the adjournment was at an end, Mr, Fox laid claim 
to the vacant ſceptre in the name and on the behalf of the heir apparent, 
as belonging and devolving to him of right. 

Mr. Pitt demanded the diſcuſſion and deciſion of fo great and leading a 
principle, whichled to concluſions unlimited and undefined, as well as ſub- 
verſive of the tenure on which a king of England had originally received 
his crown ; and parliament, rouſed to a ſenſe of the neceſſity of declaring 
itſelf ſolely competent to fill the vacant throne, proceeded to that great a& 
without circumlocution or delay; and having pronounced upon this im- 

portant preliminary, then decided that the prince of Wales ſhould be in- 
vited and requeſted to accept the regency, under certain limitations, 

The month of December elapſed in theſe conteſts, and the year 1789 
commenced under the moſt gloomy preſages. Mutval afperity and re- 
proach embittered every debate. No appearances of convaleſcence or 
recovery, ſo ardently anticipated by the nation, had yet manifeſted them- 
telves 1a the malady of the king. 4 N 
A ſecond examination of the phyſicians who had attended his majeſty 
during the courſe of his diſorder, which took place before a committee of 
the houſe of commons, and which was certainly not conducted on the 


part 
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part of oppoſition with either delicacy or judgment, tended to throw 
very little light on the great object of public enquiry ; the probable dura. 
tion of this afflifting malady. 1 
A very ſhort period, probably not exceeding three days, muſt have com. 
pleted the bill, which was to declare the incapacity of the ſovereign to con- 
duct the national affairs, and transfer the ſceptre, though with diminiſhed 
influence, to his fon. The members of adminiſtration were on the point 
of refigning their charges, and the new miniſtry, already ſettled, prepared 
to enter on office: while the Engliſh people, fondly attached by every ſenſe 
ot loyalty and affection to their monarch, as well as from gratitude and ef. 
teem tathe firſt miniſter, in dejection and filence looked on, and ſaw the 
government transferred to others, who, whatever abilities they might col- 
lective y poſſeſs, certainly neither merited nor enjoyed the e 
bation and confidence. 4 
But the term of interregnum and misfortune was now arrived; and the 
impending calamity which had menaced England with all the evils of a re- 
gency, far more to be deprecated and dreaded than thoſe from which the 
country had efcaped in 1784, was ſuddenly and unexpettedly diſſipated. 
The diforder, under which the king had ſuffered during three months, 
and whofe violence had hitherto appeared to baſſſe all medical ſkill and 
exertion, gradually, but rapidly tubtided. Sanity of mind and reaſon re- 
fumed their feat, and left no trace of their temporary ſubverſion. Time 
confirmed the cure, and reſtored to his ſubjects a prince, rendered ſu- 
premely and peculiarly dear to them by the recent proſpect and apprehen- 
fron of his loſs. The viſion of a regency faded and diſappeared, as the 
ſovereign came forward to public view, and was totally extinguiſhed by 
his reſumption of alll the regal functions. The demonſtrations of national 
joy far exceeded any recorded in the Englith annals, and were probably 
more real and unfeigned than ever were offered on ſimilar occaſions, It 
was not only that a king, beloved and reſpected, was recovered from the 
moſt afflicting of all ſituations incident to humanity, and enabled to re- 
aſcend the throne ; but ſentiments of difapprobation and of general con- 
demnation, affixed-to the, meaſures and conduct of the oppoſite party, 
heightened the emotions of pleaſure, by a compariſon with that ſtate from 
which the kingdom had been fo fortunately delivered. No efforts of 
deſpotiſm, or mandates of arbitrary power, could have produced the illu- 
minations which not only the capital, but almoſt every town and village, 
throughout the kingdom, exhibited in teſtimony of its loyalty ; and theſe 
proofs of attachment were renewed, and even augmented, on the occaſion 
of his majeſty's firſt appearance in public, and his folemn proceſſion to 
St. Paul's (on the 23d of April, 1789), to return thanks to Heaven for 
his recovery. | | 
Whilft the ancient government of France was entirely overthrown, and 
a revolution the moſt unexpected was effected, it is difficult to imagine a 
picture of more complete freaky than England preſented. The period 
which is compriſed between the months of May 1789 and 1 790, affords few 
materials for hiltory, drawn from the interior gvents of the time. England, 
at peace with all the world, in the boſom of repoſe, ſaw her commerce and 
manufactures extend, her credit augment, and her name excite reſpect 
among the moſt diſtant nations; while many of the great ſurrounding Eu- 
ropean kingdoms were either involved in foreign war, or de ſolated by do- 
meſtic troubles. In this happy ſituation, a ſtorm unexpectedly and ſudden- 
Iy aroſe from a quarter, where, it would ſeem, that no foreſight or precau- 
tions could have anticipated the danger. Among the new and unexplored. 
paths of commerce, which the ſpirit of a diſcerning and adventurous people 
had attempted to open ſince the peace of 1783, were particularly two, which 
3 appeared 
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eppeared to promiſe the moſt beneficial returns, dan firſt was a whale 
ahery, ſimilar to that which had been carried on or ages near the coaſt 
of Greenland; but transferred to the ſouthern hemiſphere, near the ex- 
trenity of Patagonia, and in the ſtormy ſeas which ſurrounded Cape Horn; 
as well as in the Pacific Ocean. In the courſe of a few years, this branch. 
of trade had augmented rapidly, and was found on trial to afford very im- 
portant advantages ; nor had it received any impediments from the vague 
pretenſions of the Spaniſh crown to the ſovereignty of the ſhores waſhed 
by that ocean, which was the ſcene of their exertions, 

The ſecond of theſe enterprizes, original in its own nature, able in its 
conception, bold in its execution, and having no precedent for its guid- 
ance, was directed to countries and to objects almoſt as much unknown 
to geographical as to commercial knowledge or experience. 

The north-weſt coaſt of America, the part of the earth to which this 
embarkation was deſtined, extending northward from California and New 
Albion to the Frozen ſea, had being partly explored, and faintly traced b 
captain Cook ; but much remained for future enterprize and induſtry to 
accompliſh, before this diſcovery could be converted to any purpoſe of 
public utility. He had, however, aſcertained the exiſtence of the con- 
tinent; and he had received from the barbarous natives, with whom he 
eſtabliſhed a ſpecies of barter, ſome valuable ſpecimens of furs, in ex- 
change for European commodities of a far inferior nature. : 

The hope of procuring a conſiderable quantity of theſe rare and coſtly 
ſkins, for the ſale of which a very advantageous market preſented itſelf 
at Canton in China, was the leading inducement to the adventurers, who 
engaged in the expedition. : : | | 

Animated by theſe views, and having received the moſt affirmative 
marks of the protection of government previous to their departure, five 
ſhips were fitted out from London in 1785, and the two ſucceeding years. 
Four of theſe veſſels, after doubling Cape Horn, arrived ſafely on the 
north-weſt coaſt of America. The ſanguine expectations which had been 
entertained, of effecting à lucrative exchange of commodities with the 
natives, were fully and ſpeedily realized. Cargoes of the fineſt turs were 
procured, and ſold to the Chineſe, even under great commercial diſcou- 
ragements and pecuniary impoſitions, at fo high a price, as amply to re- 
imburſe, and enrich the adventurers. Other attempts of a ſimilar na- 
ture were made from Bengal; and two veſſels were ſucceflively diſpatched 
trom the Ganges to the ſame coaſt in the year 1786, A factory was eſta- 
viiſhed at Nootka Sound, a port ſituated in the fiftieth degree of northern 
)atitude, on the ſhore of America. Poſſeſſion of it was ſolemnly taken in 
the name of the ſovereign and crown of England : amicable treaties were 
concluded with the Chiefs of the neighbouring diſtricts; and a tract of 
aud was purchaſed from one of them, on which the new proprietors pro- 
ceeded to form a ſettlement, and to conſtruct ſtorehoufes. Every t ing 
bore the appearance of ariſing colony, and each year opened new ſources 
ef commerce and advantage. 6 | 

Although individuals, occupied in exertions of this private nature, could © 
not be expected toextend their views or efforts to objects of public utility, 
vet ſome further information was collaterally and incidentally acquired re- 


!peCting the continent of America, in the courſe of their voyages. It is 
en pretended that a ſloop, named the + Waſhington,” navipated for 
tune hundred miles along a vaſt number of iſlands ſcattered in a ſ 

which jinterſects that continent in a north-eaſt direction, and though the 
aunts hitherto received or tranſmitted, of this extraordinary and inte- 
te!ing taR, are not either ſo minute, or fo accurate, as by any mean 
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to entitle them to be implicitly received, yet they appear to be not total! 
deſtitute of foundation or probability. . / 

That, upon every principle of the law of nations, upon the eſtabliſheq 
uſage in all ſimilar cafes, and as being the firſt ſettlers, the Britiſh ad ven- 
turers had an undoubted title to the place in queſtion, is beyond diſpute 
n gg EN, e in the month of*May 1789, a Spaniſh ſhip of war 
from St. Blas in Mexico, called the Princeſſa, commanded by M. Martine; 
and mounting 20 guns, anchored there. The various avocations of trade 
having led the greater part of the perſons employed at this ſettlement to 
different parts of the coaſt, the only Engliſh trading ſhip remaining in the 
Sound was the Iphigenia. The Princefſa was ſoon joined by a Spaniſh 
ſnow of 16 guns; and, for ſome time, mutual civilities paſſed between 
the Spaniards and Engliſh, Theſe, however, were at length interrupted, 
by an order being ſent to capt. Douglas (the commander of the Iphigenia) 
to come on board of the Princefia ; when he was informed by M. Mar- 
tinez, that he had the king of Spain's orders to ſeize all veſſels which he 
might find upon that coaſt, and that he (capt. Douglas) was his priſoner, 
In conſequence of this, M. Martinez took poſſeſſion of the Iphigenia in 
the name of his Catholic Majeſty, and conveyed the priſoners on board 
the Spaniſh ſhip, where they were ironed. M.Martinez alſo took poſſeſ. 
ſion of the ſettlement - hoiſted the Spaniſh flag, and proceeded to er: 
various buildings, on which he employed, together with his own men, 
ſome of the crew of the Iphigenia. He afterwards permitted captain 
Douglas to reſume the command of his ſhip; and on repreſenting that he 
had been ſtript of his merchandize, and other ſtores, M. Martinez gave 
him a ſmall ſupply of Cores and proviſion (for which he took bills on 
the owners,) by means of which about a fortnight after he was at firſt de- 
tained, he was enabled to proceed to China. 

Shortly aſterwards, tac Engliſh veſtels, the North Weſt America, the 
Argonaut and the Princeſs Royal, -arriving ſeparately at Nootka, from 
their trading voyages, were captured by M. Martinez, their crews were 
made priſoners, and their cargoes ſeized. After ſome detention, the 
crew of the North Weit America were ſent to China, the two other veſſels 
with their crews were ſent to St Blas in Mexico, and ſome Chineſe, who 
had been brought to the ſettlement by our people, were detained and em- 
ployed as labourers, | 

Of the North Weſt America, ſent to China, no authentic account has 
been received; but on the arrival of the two veſſels at St. Blas, a repreſen- 
tation of their caſe having been made to the Spaniſh Governor, the ſhips 
were reſtored (on the oiticers giving ſecurity to indemnity the governor, 
ſhould it be proved they were lawful prizes) the crews were furniſhed with 
proviſions, ttores, and money, to enable them to reſume their voyage. 

Of theſe tranſactions only a partial, vague, and uncircumſtantial account 
was known by his majeſty's miniſters till the 3oth of April 179, when cap- 
tain Mears preſented his memorial to Mr. Grenviile. This paper indeed 
conveyed an intelligence of a very different nature from that which had 
been previouſly received. Within one week after the affair was commu- 
nicated, the moſt ative and formidable preparations were made, a poſitive 
demand of preliminary ſatisfaction and reſtitution was ſent to Madrid, and 
the people of England were called upon to adop the national vindication. 
The firtt communication of this buſineſs to the public was by his Majeſty's 
meſſage to parliament on the 5th of May. 

An attention to the honour of their country made it therefore neceſſary 
for our miniſters, to call upon the court of Spain itſelf to give direct ſatis- 
faction for an injury committed by an officer acting under its immediate 


commiſſion, and grounded on its pretenſions of an excluſive right to the 
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whole continent of America. To this it was neceſſary for his Catholic 
majeſty to acknowledge that ſuch an injury had been committed, and this 
was moſt expreſsly declared and ſigned by count de Florida Blanca, in the 
name and by the order of his Catholic majeſty, at Madrid, the 24th July, 
1790. The acknowledgment of the injury was an expreſſion which im- 
plied a conc:flion that the Court of Spain had no right to uſe force in pre- 
venting Britiſh ſubjects from viſiting the coaſts in queſtion for the purpoſes 
of trade and ſettlement. | 

The public were waiting with painful anxiety for the determination of 
the objects of the depending negotiation ; deprecating indeed the dreadful 
alternative of appealing to the ſword for the vindication of our rights; yet 
{-tisfied of the juſtice of our cauſe, and confidently looking forward to an 
honourable and bappy termination of a conteſt, originating in the violent 
proceedings and untounded claims of the court of Spain, when the agree- 
able news arrived that a convention was agreed upon between his Britan- 
nic majeſty and the king of Spain, and ſigned at the Eſcurial the 28th of 
October, 1790, by their plenipotentianes Alleyne Fitz-Herbert, eſq. on 
the part of his Britannic majeſty, and by count de Florida Blanca on that 
of his Catholic majeſty ; which was finally ratified by the court of Spzin, 
and exchanged with Mr. Fitz-Herbert againſt his majeſty's ratification on 
the 22d of November, 1 790, at the palace of the Eſcurial, by his Catholic 
majeſty's miniſter. | | 

To defray the expence attending the naval and military armaments, 
Mr. Pitt propoſed to raiſe not merely the intereſt of the debt recently in- 
curred ; but to extinguiſh the principal itſelf, in the ſpace of four years; 
though amounting to about three millions ſterling. The effect of jo ju- 
dicious and provident a meaſure, which muſt evince the reſources of the 
country which adopted it, will be felt through every kingdom of Europe. 

But though Great Britain was thus happily reſcued from war in this 
quarter of the globe, accident or ambition involved our Indian poſſeſſions 
in conteſt and in blood. At ſo remote a diſtance, it is difficult to judge 
accurately of cauſes and effects; but, as nearly as a diligent enquiry has 
enabled us to collect the truth, we ſhall give it in our hiſtorical narrative 
of that country, under which it will more naturally fall, 


The cauſe of toleration received, in the year 1791, an acceſſion which 


muſt be peculiarly grateful to the friends of freedom. Ir is remarkable, 
that, notwithſtanding the radical freedom of our conſtitution, no nation in 
Europe has been more jealous of their religious eſtabliſhment, and ſcarcely 
have the Roman Catholic ſtates themſelves loaded with a more oppreſſi ve 
weight of civil penalties thoſe who diſſented in religious opinion. It has, 
tor almoſt half a century, been the taſk of the legiſlature to root out, gradu- 
ally and cautiouſly, from the code of our laws, thoſe diſgraceful {tatutes. 
They are not yet entirely removed, but in proportion as the peaceful in- 
tluence of plyloſophy ſhall extend over the minds of men, we have little 
doubt but all parties will ſee the abſurdity of ſacrificing the cardinal virtue 
Charity at the ſhrine of vain ſpeculation ; and, as the fears and jealouſies 
ot mankind ſhall ſubſide, in the courſe of a few years every trace of perſe- 
cution will fade away. As the Romiſh church was the grand object of 
terror 1n the firſt ages of reformation, it was ſcarcely matter of ſurprize 
that our ftatute-book ſhould be loaded with the moſt rigorous and ſanguin- 
ary edits directed againſt the profeſſors of that obnoxious faith; and 
though in the year 1780 ſome of theſe were removed, yet in the year 1791, 
in a well-known book, Burn's Eccleſiaſtical Law, not leſs.than ſeveaty 


pages were to be found, entirely occupied with the bare enumeration of 


penal ſtatutes in force againſt the Roman catholics. Among there 
> | were 
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were ſome of the moſt ſanguinary nature It was high treaſon and death 
to make a convert to the Roman Catholic taith —Severe penalties were 
enacted on papiſts for hearing maſs, by ſome ſtatutes ; and by others the 
were compelled to attend the eſtabhſhed worſhip, however contrary 54 
their conſciences. That ſuch laws ſhould have been framed in times of 
difficulty and danger, in times when the church of Rome flouriſhed in all 
the vigour of temporal power, and urged her authority by all the rigour; 
of perſecution, and all the artifices of bigotry, is not ſurprizing ; it is only 
ſurprizing that they ſhould have been ſuffered to remain in force for cen. 
turles of peace and tranquillity, when the power of the pope is annihilated 
even in countries proteſting his religion, and when all the obnoxious prin. 
ciples of that religion are diſavowed by its profeſſors. A reform in the pe- 
nal ſtatutes became the more ngcefſary, ſince, in the courſe of the year 
1790, a large body of catholic diſſenters had formally proteſted againſt the 
temporal power of the pope, againſt his aſſumed authority of releafing men 
from their civil obligations, or diſpenſing with the ſacredneſs of oaths, 

It was upon theſe principles, and ſupported by theſe arguments, that 
Mr. Mitford moved, on the 21ſt of February, 1791, for a committee of the 
whole houſe to enable him “ to bring in a bill to relieve, upon conditions 
and under reſtrictions, perſons called protelting catholic diſſenters, from 
certain penalties and diſabilities, to which papiſts, or perſons profeſſing the 
3 religion, are by law ſubject.” This bill, Mr. Mitford added, would 

e ſimilar to that which had paſſed in Ireland ſome years ſince; and as no 
ill con'equences had reſulted in a country where the Roman catholics were 
ſo much more numerous than in this, he ſhould hope the houſe would ſee 
no impropriety in the propoſition. The houſe entered upon the ſubject 
with a liberality which does them infinite honour, and the bill proceeded 
through its ſeveral ſtages without oppoſition. 

The rights of juries had long been in an indefinite and indeterminate 
fate, particularly in the caſe of iibels; and diſputes diſgraceful in them- 
ſelves, and injurious to the adminiſtration of juitice, had frequently ariſen 
between the court and the jury, between the judges and the counſel; even 
among the profeſſors of the law, a difference of opinion had long exiſted, 
While the herd of mere technical practitioners earneſtly ſupported the in- 
defeaſible authority of the bench, that oracle of conſtitutional juriſpru- 
dence lord Camden, Mr. Erikine, and many others of the greateſt emi- 
nence, held the rights of an Engliſh jury in too ſacred a light to ſuffer the 
great conſtitutional principle on which that inſtitution was founded, to 
be undermined by the fallacious doctrine of precedents. 

On the 25th of May, in this year, Mr. Fox preſented his bill for remov- 
ing doubts with refpect to the rights of juries in criminal caſes, The bill 
ſets forth that juries, in caſes ot libels, ſhould have a power of judging the 
whole matter, and of finding a general verdict of guilty or not guilty. 
With a flight oppoſition from the legal profeſſion, it completed, its progreſs 
through the houſe of commons. In the: houſe of lords, where the in- 
fluence of the law is more predominant, it experienced a very different 
reception, and was ſtroagly oppoſed. However, in the following year, 
this great.conſtitutional point was at laſt decided bythe lords and commons, 
that jURIES ARE JUDGES OF BOTH THE LAW AND THE FACT. 

Early in the ſeſſions of 1791, Mr. Wilberforce made a motion, in a com- 
mittee of the houſe of commons appointed for receiving and examining 
evidence on the ſlave-trade, „ that the chairman be inſtructed to move for 
leave to bring in a bill to prevent the further importation of African ne- 
groes into the Britith colonies.” Although this queſtion was ſupported 
with great ability and eloquence by Mr. Francis, Mr. W. Smith, the —_— 
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ecllor of the exchequer, and Mr. Fox, yet it was negatived by a majority of 
75. One immediate conſequence of this was the eſtabliſhment of a com pany 
for the expreſs purpoſe of cultivating Weſt Indie and other tropical pro- 
auctions at Sierra Leone, on the coaſt of Africa, the bill for charterm 
which was introduced on the 28th of March, by Mr. Thornton. „ {4400-9 
In purſuance of a meſſage from his majeſty, a bill was bronght into par- 
jament for ſettling the conſtitution of Canada, a matter of great impor- 
tance, and long in agitation. The province is to be divided into tuo go- 
vernments, called Upper and Lower Canada; and it is hoped'thatithiis 
divifion will put anend to the debates between the old French inhabitants, 
and the Britiſh ſettlers, as each will have a majority in their own depart- 
ment. A council and a. houſe of aſſembly are intended for each govern- 
ment; the members of the council being ſuch for life, and reſerving power 
to the Britiſh ſovereign of annexing to certain honours an hereditary right 
of ſitting in the council, The taxes to be levied and diſpoſed of by the le- 
ciſlature of each diviſion ; and the preſent laws and ordinances to remain, 
till altered by the new legiſlature. | | Pt 
On the 28th of March 1791, a meſſage was delivered from his majeſty, 
importing that the endeavours which he had uſed, in conjunction with his 
allies, to effect a pacification between Ruſſia and the Porte, not havin 
proved ſucceſ>ful, his majeſty judged irrequiſite, in order to add weight to 
i repreſentations, to make ſome further augmentation of bis naval force. 
In conſequence of a majority in ſupport of tius meaſure, a very large naval 
armament was prepared. Our fleet, collected to ſupport the canſe of the 
Turks againſt Ruſſia, amounted, in April, to tinrty-three ſhips of the line; 
aud after maintaining this large equipment for four months, at an enor- 
mous expence, it was, at las, diſmiſſed. The propoſed Ruſſiau war was 
certainly moſt unpopular, and the reception which the propoſition of it 
met with in the houſe of commons, ought perhaps to have induced the im- 
ncdiate dereliction of a meaſure, which, however meritorious its inten- 
uns might be, was not crowned by the public favour. No valuable pur 
pole was attained by this armament. Ruſſia has vielded little or nothin 
more than her firſt propoſal ; and we. have. not ſo effectually aſſiſted the 
Furks, as to have any claimto their gratitude, ' The miniſter's popularity 
was couliderably injured by theſe expenſive and injudicious preparations; 
11 .h1ch Europe was aſtoniſhed to behold, for the firſt time, Britain actin 
in a ſubſervient capacity to the narrow and intereited politics of Pruffia. 
5001 after ine riſing of the parliament, the nation was.diſgraced by a 
ſeries of outrages and violences, as unprovoked and wanton, as have ever 
darsened the annals of a civilized people, and which, for the ſpace of 
tour Jays, ſpread terror and alarm through the large opulent town of Bir- 
müngham, and the adjacent country. | 
Concerning the French revolution much difference of ſentiment pre- 
vaiizd among the higher orders of ſociety in this country, and much heat 
and ill temper the diſeuſſion of that ſubject appeared unneceſſarily to pro- 
ohe. — The ſame cauſe of diſcord was found topervade the inferior claſſes, 
an Conſiderable pains were taken to excite the paſſions and prejudices of 
tae people againit the aſſertors of Gallic liberty. On the other hand, a 
chuhHꝗerable body of the Whig party in Great Britain rejoiced in the eman- 
c1/100n.of a neighbouring nation, and flattered themſelves that they ſaw 
11 the cftabliſhment of the French conſtitation, not only the annihila» 
eon of deſpotiſm in that country, but ths commencement of a new 
ti ſtem of politics in Europe, the baſis of which was peace, happineſs, and 
mutual concord. N | | 
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In moſt of the larger towns in Great Britain, affociations were format 
for the celebration of that event, by anniverſary dinners on the 14th 9 
July; but the oppoſite party were nat indifferent ſpectators of theſe pra. 
. Ecedings. Fhe populace were inflamedsby the moſt injurious infinuation; 

conveyed in newfpapers and pamphlets: the friends of the French revoly. 
tion were (certainly. falſely as to'the majority) ſtignmatrzed as determined 
republicans; and the act of joining in a convivial meeting on the odions 
.14thof July, was repreſented as an attempt to overturn the Britiſh contji. 
tution in church and ſtate. 

. Notwithſtanding the pains which had been taken to depreciate theſe af. 
ſociations, the meeting in London confiſted of not lefs than 1, 50% reſpec. 
able gentlemen, many of them literary characters of high reputation, 


As, however, rumours had been ſpread to the diſadvantage of the meeting, 
and the populace appeared to collect in a tumultuous manner round the 
Crown and Anchor tavern, where the meeting was held, the company 
diſperſed at an early hour. | 

At Birmingham the cauſes of diſcord were more numerous than even 
in London. A violent animoſity had ſubſiſted for years between the hi], 
church party and the diſſenters ot that place; and the religious controver. 
ſies which took place between Dr. Prieſtley and ſome of the clergy of Bir. 
mingham greatly contributed to increaſe this animoſtty. 

In ſach circumſtances, it is not ſurprizing that the ignorant part of the 
inhabitants ſhould contound the ek of the French revolution with tha 
of the diſſenters, eſpecially ſince the majority of that perſuaſion have, ſince 
the Revolution in 1688, been firmly attached to the whig VE and ſince 
Dr. Pfieſtley, whom the populace conſidered as at the head of thedifſenters 


there, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by oppoſing the celebrated pamphlet of 


Mr. Burke. From the publication indeed of the doctor's pamphlet on that 
{ubzeR, it is ſaid that the profane habit oi drinking“ damnation and con- 
fuſion to the preſbyterians,“ at the convivial entertainments in the town, 
was viſibly increaſed. 

A feſtive meeting in commemoration of the French revolution was pro- 
jected at Birmingham on Thurſday the 14th of July; and on the preced- 
ing Monday fix copies of a moſt inflammatory and ſeditious hand- bill, pro. 
poſing the French revolution as a model to the Engliſh, and exciting them 
to rebellion, were leſt by ſome perſon unknown in a public houſe. Asthe 
contents of this hand bill were pretty generally circulated, they cauſed 
ſome ferment in the town ; the magiſtrates thought it proper to offer a re. 
ward of 100 guineas for diſcovering the author, printer, or publiſher of 
the obnoxious paper ; and the friends of the meeting intended for the 14th, 
thought it neceſſary at the ſaine time to publiſh an advertiſement, expl- 
citly denying the ſentiments and doctrines of the ſeditious hand-bill, and 
diſavowing all connexion with its author or publiſhers, - 

The views and intentions of the meeting having, however, been much 
miſrepreſented, the majority of the gentlemen, who projected it, thougit 
it adviſable to relinquiſh the ſcheme; accordingly notice was given to that 
effect; but the intention was revived, and the company met at the ap- 
pointed time to the amount of between eighty and ninety. The ingent- 
ous Mr. Keir, well known for his great attainments in chemiſtry and other 
branches of philoſophy, and a member of the eſtabliſhed church, was 
placed in the chair. | 

The gentlemen had ſcarcely met, before the houſe was ſurrounded by 
tumultuous crowd, who teſtified theirdiſapprobation by hiſſes and groans, 
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e ſhout of church and king,” which became the watch - word 

20 N At five o'clock the company diſperſed ; and ſoon after- 
wards the windows in the front of the hotel were demoliſhed, notwith- 
ſtanding the appearance and interference of the jon, F wht | 2 

Dr. Frieſtley did not attend the feſtival, but dined at homie, at Falrhill, 
with a friend (the celebrated Mr. A. Walker, the philoſopher) from Lon- 
don. After ſupper they were alarmed with the intelligence that the mob 
were aſſembled at the new diſſenting meeting-houſe (Dr. Prieſtley's), and 
were threatening both the doctor and his houſe. The rioters ſoon ſet the 
meeting on fire, and nothing remained that could be conſumed. The old 
meeting-houſe ſhared almoſt a ſimilar fate, After this they proceeded to 
Dr. Prieſtley's houſe, the doctor and his family having juſt had time to 
eſcape to a {mall diſtance, where they could diſtinctly hear every ſhout of 
the mob, and the blows of the inſtruments which were uſed to break down 
the doors. The whole of the doctor's library, his valuable philoſophical 
apparatus, his manuſcripts and papers, were deſtroyed by the mob. The 
next day this infatuated multitude demoliſhed the elegant manſion of Mr. 
Ryland, where, finding a profuſion of liquor, a dreadful ſcene of intoxi- 
cation enſued ; and ſeveral of the wretched rioters periſhed in the cellars 
by ſuffocation, or by the 1 in of the roof. The country reſidence ot 
Mr. Taylor, the houſes of Mr. Hutton (the ingenious hiſtorian of Bir- 
mingham,) of Mr. Humphrey, of Mr. Ruſſel, and ſeveral others, were de- 
ſtroved by the reſiſtleſs fury of the mob, who continued their depreda- 
tious until Sunday night, when three troops of the fifteenth regiment of 
light dragoons welk The town was then illuminated, and all was accla- 
mation and joy. — Of the unfortunate and infatuated wrefches, who were 
taken in the act of rioting, five were tried at Worceſter, and one was ſound 
guilty and executed, At Warwick twelve were tried ; but only four re- 
ceived ſentence of death, of whom one was reprieved.-For the honour 
of our country we indulge the earneſt hope that the diſgraceful ſcenes 
which were acted at Birmingham in 1791, will never be revived; but that 
while the continent of Europe is unhappily dreached in human blood, 
this iſland will remain as conſpicuous for its harmony, order, and tranquil- 
lity, as for its conſtitutional freedom and national proſperity.” _ 

The marriage of the duke of York with the princeſs-royal of Pruſſia 
took place on the 29th of September, this year, at Berlin; and on the 
25th of October they arrived in England, and were received with public 
joy and applauſe. The Pruflian'monarch gave to the princeſs a portion of 
100,000 crowns. A formal renunciation is made in favour of the male 
ſucceſſion, of all right of inheritance ariſing from the houſe of Pruſſia and 
Brandenburgh, as uſually done on the marriages of the Pruſſian princeſſes, 
The ſum of goool. ſterling is annually aſſigned for pin- money and other 
expences ; and 8oool. annually of jointure, in caſe of the death of her 
huſband. In conſequence of this union, and to enable his royal highnefs 
to live in a ſtyle ſuitable to his exalted ſtation, and to the high rank of 
the illuſtrious perſonage to whom he was allie], parliament have voted 
the ſum of 18,000]. per annum vpon his royal highneſs. His majeſty has 
alſo ſettled an additional 7oool. per annum upon him, out of his Iriſh re- 
venue, which, with 12,000l. per annum which he before enjoyed, make 
the ſum of 37,-00l, per annum. The revenues ariſing from the biſhoprick 
ot Oſnaburgh are ſaid to amount to about , oool. per annum. 

On the 2d of April, 1792, the houſe of commons, in a committee of 
the whole houſe on the African ſlave trade, came to a reſolution, 230 
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united talents of Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Pitt, for the im. 
mediate abolition. Mr. Dundas took a middle courſe, and argued for the 
gradual relinquiſhment of a traffic, which every good man muſt abhor 
a3 degrading and debaſing our fellow-creatures toa level with beaſts. Thiz 
bill, however, met with a different reception in the houſe of lords. 

The royal proclamation on the 21ſt of May, 1792, againſt ſeditious 
writings, which was followed by orders for the embodying the militia 
of the kingdom, engaged a conſiderable ſhare of the public attention. 
t had the intended effect, and excited numerous addreſſes, teſtifying the 
loyalty of the people. | | 


GENEALOGICAL Li1sT or THE ROYAL Family or GREAT Baitary, 


George-William-Frederic III. born June 4, 1738; proclaimed king of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, and elector of Hanover, October 26, 
1760; and married, Sept. 8, 1761, to the princeſs Sophia-Charlotte, 
of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, born May 16, 1744, crowned September 22, 
1761, and now have iſſue: | | 

1. George-Auguſtus-Frederic, prince ot Wales, born Auguſt 12, 1762. 
2. Prince rar born Auguſt 16, 1763, elected biſhop of Oſna- 
burgh, February 27, 1564, created duke of York and Albany, Novem- 
ber 7, 1784. K. G. and K. B. married Sept. 29, 1791, Frederica- 
Clarlotta-Ulrica-Catherina, Princeſs Royal of Pruſſia. 

3. Prince William-Henry, born Auguſt 21, 1765, created duke of 
Clarence. K. G. and K. T. 

4. Charlotte-Auguſta-Matilda, Princeſs Royal of England, born Sep- 
tember 29, 1766. | | 

5. Prince Edward, born November 2, 1767. 

6. Princeſs Auguſta-Sophia, born November 8, 1 768. 

7. Princeſs Elizabeth, born May 27, 1750. 

8. Prince Erneſt-Auguſtus, born June 5, 1771. 

9. Prince Frederic- Auguſtus, born January 27, 1773. 

10. Prince Adolphus-Frederic, born February 24, 1774. 

11. Princeſs Mary, born April 25, 1776. 

12. Princeſs Sophia, born November 3, 1777. 

13. Princeſs Amelia, born Auguſt 7, 1783. 

Iſſue of the late prince of Wales by the princeſs Auguſta of Saxe Gotha, 
now living: _ | | 

1. Her royal highneſs Auguſta, born Auguſt 11, 1737; married the 
hereditary prince (now duke) of Brunſwick Lunenburgh, January 16, 1764. 

2. His preſent maje y. 
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THOUGH this principality is politically included in England, yet 
as it has diſtinction in language and manners, I have, in confor- 
mity with common cuſtom, aſſigned it a ſeparate article. at 
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3. Prince Wiiliam-Henry, duke of Glouceſter, born November 25, 
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EXTENT AND SITUATION. 


Miles. Degrees. 25 
Length 130 51 and 54 North latitude 


Breadth 9g6 | between | 2,41 and 4,50 Welt longitude, 


Area in ſquare miles, 5011. 


NAME AND er AOL The Welch, according to the beſt anti- 
aries, are deſcendants of the Belgic Gauls, who made a ſettlement 
in England about fourſcore years before the firit deſcent of Julius Cæſar, 
and thereby obtained the name of Galles or Walles (the G and W being 
promiſcuoully uſed by the ancient Britons), that is, dfrangers, Their 
language has a ſtrong affinity with the Celtic or Phœnician, and is highly 
commended for its pathetic and deſcriptive powers by thoſe who. under- 
and 1t, 
; BounDARIES.] Wales was formerly of greater extent that it is at pre- 
ſent, being bounded only by the Severn and the Dee; but after the Sax- 
ons had made themſelves maſters of all the plain country, the Welch, or 
ancient Britons, were fhut up within more narrow bounds, and obliged 
gradually to retreat weſtward. It does not however appear that the Sax- 
ons ever made any farther conqueſts in their country than Monmouthſhire 
and Herefordfhire, which are now reckoned part of England. This coun- 
try is divided into four circuits. See ENGLAND. | 
CLIuATE, SOIL, AND WATER.] The ſeaſons are pretty much the 
{ame as in the Northern parts of England, and the air is ſharp, but whole- 
ſome. The ſoil of Wales, eſpecially towards the North, is mountainous, 
but contains rich vallies, which produce crops of wheat, rye, and other 
corn. Wales contains many quarries of free-ſtone and flate, ſeveral mines 
of lead, and abundance of coal-pits. This country is well ſupplied with 


wholeſome ſprings; and its chief rivers are the Clywd, the Wheeler, the 


Dee, the Severn, the Elwy, and the Alen, which furniſh Flintſhire with 
great quantities of fiſh. 5 | | 

MouxTains.] It would be endlefs to particularize the mountains 
of this country. Snowdon, m Caernarvonſhire, and Plinlimmon, which 
ties partly in Montgomery and partly in Cardiganſhire, are the moſt famous; 
and their mountainous ſituation greatly aſſiſted the natives in making ſo 
noble and long a ſtruggle againſt the Roman, Anglo-Saxon, and Norman 
powers. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO- 

DUCTIONS BY SEA AND LAND. F little from England. Their horſes 

are ſmaller, but can endure vaſt fatigue, and their black cattle are ſmall 
likewife, but excellent beef, and their cows are remarkable for yielding 
large quantities of milk. Great numbers of goats feed on the mountains. 
s for the other productions of Wales, fee England and Scotland. Some 
very promiſing mines of filver, copper, lead, and iron, have been diſ- 
covered in Wales. The Welch filver may be known by its being ſtamped 
with the oſtrich feathers, the badge of the prince of Wales. 

PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, The inhabitants of Wales are ſup- 

MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS, þ poſed to amount to about. 300,000, 

and though not in general wealthy, they are provided with all the neceſ- 


taries, and many of the conveniencies of life. The latd-tax of Wales 


brought in ſome years ago about forty-three thouſand ſeven hundred and 


fiity-two pounds a year. The Welch are, if poſſible, more jealous of their 
| ES. 5 liberties 
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In theſe particulars Wales differs 
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liberties than the Engliſh, and far more iraſcible, but their * ſoon 
abates; and they are remarkable for their ſincerity and fidelity, Ihe 
are very fond of carrying back their pedigrees to the moſt remote antiqui. 
ty; but we have no criterion for the authenticity of their manuſcript; 
ſome of which they pretend to be coeval with the incarnation. It is how. 
ever certain, that great part of their hiſtory, eſpecially the eccleſiaſtical 
is more ancient, and better atteſted, than that of the Anglo-Saxons. 
Wales was formerly famous for its bards and poets, particularly Thalicſ. 
fin, who lived about the year 450, and whoſe works were certainly ex. 
rant at the time of the Reformation, and clearly evince, that Geoffrey of 
Monmouth was not the inventor of the hiſtory which makes the preſent 
Welch the deſcendants of the ancient Trojans, This poetical genius ſeems 
to have influenced the ancient Welch with an enthuſiaſm for independency 
for which reaſon Edward I. is ſaid to have made a general maſſacie of the 
bards; an inhumanity which was characteriſtical of that ambitious prince, 
The Welch may be called an unmixed people, as may be proved by their 
keeping up the ancient hoſpitality, and their ſtrict adherence to ancient 
cuſtoms and manners, This appears even among gentlemen of {ortune, 
who in other countries commonly tollow the ſtream of faſhion. We are 
not however to imagine, that many of the no«lity and gentry of Wales do 
not comply with the modes and manner of living in England and France, 
All the better ſort of the Welch ſpeak the Engliſh language, though num- 
bers of them underſtand the Welch. 

RrELiGion.] I have already mentioned the maſſacre of the Welch 
clergy by Auguſtine, the popiſſi apoſtle of England, becauſe they would not 
conform to the Romiſh ritual. Wales, after that, fell under the dominion 
of petty | awry who were often weak and credulous. The Romiſh 

clergy infinuated themſelves into their favour, by their pretended power 
ot abſolviny them from crimes; and the Welch, when their ancient 
clergy were extinct, conformed themſelves to the religion of Rome. The 
Welch clergy, in general, are but poorly provided for ; and in many of 
the country congregations they preach bothin Welch and Engliſh. Their 
poverty was formeriy a vaſt diſcouragement to religion and learning, but 
the meaſures taken by the fociety for propagating chriſtian knowledge have 
in a great degree removed the reproach of ignorance from the poorer ſort 
of the Welch, In the year 1749, a hundred and forty-two ſchoolmaſters 
were employed to remove from place to place for the inſtruction of the in. 
habitants : and their ſcholars amounted to 72,264. No people have diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves more, perhaps, in proportion to their abilities, than 
the Welch have done by acts of national munificence. They print at a 
vaſt expence Bibles, Common-prayers, and other religious 1 and 
diſtribute than gratis to the poorer ſort. Few of their towns are unpto- 
vided with a free-{chool. | | 

The eſtabliſhed religion in Wales is that of the church of England, 
but the common people in many places are ſo tenacious of their ancient 
cuſtoms, that they retain ſeveral of the Romiſh ſuperſtitions, and ſome 
ancient families among them are ſtill Roman Catholics. It is likewiſe 
ſaid, that Wales abounds with Romiſh prieſts in diſguiſe. And it is cer- 
tain, that the principality contains great numbers of proteſtant diſſenters, 

For BisnoeRicks (fee England). We are to obſerve, that in former 
times, Wales contained more biſhopricks than it does now; and about 
the time of the Norman invaſion, the religious foundations there far ex 
ceeded the wealth of all the other parts of the priacipality. 


LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN,] Wales was a ſeat of learning # 
a very 
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„very carly period; but it ſuffered an eclipſe by the repeated maſſacres 
«it the bards and clergy. Wicklitliſm took ſhelter in Wales, When it was 
erſecuted in England. The Welch and Scotch diſpute about the nati- 
Lity of certiin learned men, particularly four of the name of Gildas. 
(iraldus Cambrenſis, whofe hiſtory was publiſhed by Camden, was cer- 
tainly a Welchman ; and Leland mentions ſeveral learned men of the 
ſame country, who flouriſhed before the Reformation. The diſcovery of 


c 


the famous King Arthur's and his wife's burying place was owing to ſome 


Ines of Thalieſſin, which were repeated before Henry I. of England, 


hy a Welch bard. Since the Reformation, Wales has produced ſeveral 
-cellent antiquaries and divines. Among the latter were Hugh Brough- 
ton, and Hugh Holland, who was a Roman Catholic, and is mentioned 
by Fuller in his Worthies. Among the former were ſeveral gentlemen 
ot the name of Llhuyd, particulariy the author of that invaluable work 
the Archwologia, Rowland, the learned author of the Mona Antiqua, 
was likewiſe a Welchman ; as was that great ſtateſman and prelate, the 
lord-keeper Williams, archbiſhop of York in thetime of king Charles I. 
After all, I muſt be of opinion, that the great merit of the Welch learn- 
ing, in former times, lay in the knowledge of the antiquity, language, 
and hillory of their own country. Wales, notwithſtanding all that Dr. 
Hicks, and other antiquaries, have ſaid ta the contrary, Furniſhed the 
Anglo-Saxons with an alphabet. This is clearly demonſtrated by Mr. 
Llbuyd, in his Welch 22 to his Arclueologia, and is confirmed by 
various monumental in{criptions of undoubted authority. (See Rowland's 
Mona Antiqua). I muſt not, however, omit the excellent hiſtory of 
Henry VIII. writen by lord Herbert of Cherbury, 

With regard to the preſent ſtate of literature among the Welch, it is 
ſutficient to ſay, that ſome of them make a conſiderable figure in the re- 
public of letters, and that many of their clergy are excellent ſcholars, 
The Welch Pater-noſter is as follows: 


Ein Tad, yr Hon yt yn y nefoedd, ſancteidilier dy emtv; deved dy den- 
nas; bydded d, exo llys ar y adaear, megis y mae yn y nefoed : dyro i ny hed- 
dt ci bara beunyddiel; a maddeu i ni ein dyledion, fel y maddenton nt 
in dyled*yr ; ac nac arwain ui i brofedigaeth eitur geared ni ihig dre : 


canys eiddot ti yw'r deyrnat, &'r gallu, a'r gogontant yn cos oefoedd, Amen. 


CrTits, TOWNS, FORTS, AND OTHER Wales contains no ci- 
EDIFICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. ties or towns that are re- 
markable either for populouſneſs or magnificence. Beaumaris is the chief 
town of Angleſey *, and has a harbour for ſhips. Brecknock trades in 
clothing. Cardigan is a large populous town, and lies in the neighbour 
hood of lead and filver mines. Caermarthen has a large bridge, and is 
governed by a mayor, two ſheriffs, and aldermen, who wear ſcarlet gowns, 
and other enſigns of ſtate. Pembroke is well inhabited by gentlemen and 
tradeſmen ; and part of the country is ſo fertile and pleaſant, that it 1s 
called Little England. The other towns of Wales have nothing particu- 
lar. Tam however to obſerve that Wales, in ancient times, was a far more 
populous and wealthy country than it is at preſent ; and though it 
contains no regular fortifications, yet many of its old caſtles are fo ſtrongly 


* The ifle of Angleſea, which is the moſt weſtern county of North Wales, is ſur- 
rounded on all fides by the Iriſh ſea, except on the ſouth-eaſt, where it is divided from 
Britain by a narrow trait, called Mencu, which in ſome plates may be paſled on ſoot 
at low water, Ihe iſland is about 24 mile- long, and 18 broad, and contains 74 pariſhes, 
Ic was ihe aucieut ſcat of the Britiſh Druid. 88 wn 
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built, and ſo well ſituated, that they might be turned into ſtrong forts by 
a little expence : witnets the vigorous defence which many of them made 
in-the. civil, wars, between Charles I. and his parliament. 
 ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, q Wales abounds in remains of 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, antiquity. Several of its caſe, 
are ſtupendouſly large; and in ſome, the remains of Roman architecture 
are plainly diſcernible. The architecture of others is doubtful ; and 
ſome appear to be partly Britiſh, and partly Roman. In Brecknoch. 
ſhire are ſome rude ſculptures, upon a ſtone ſix feet high, called the Nai. 
den-ſtone ; but the remains of the Druidical inſtitutions, and places 
of worſhip, are chiefly diſcernible in the ifle of Angleſey, the ancient 
Mona, mentioned by Tacitus, who deſcribes it as being the chief ſem. 
nary of the Druidical rites and religion. Cherphilly-caſtle in Glamor- 
ganſhire is ſaid to have been the largeſt in Great Britain, excepting 
Windſor; and the remains of it ſhew it to have been a moſt beautiful fa. 
bric. One half of a round tower has fallen quite down, but the other 
overhangs its baſis more than nine feet, and is as great a curioſity as the 
leaning tower of Pita in Italy. | | | 
Among the natural curioſfities of this country are the following. At 
a ſmall village called Newton, in Glamorganthire, is a remarkable ſpring 
nigh the ſea, which ebbs and flows contrary to the fea. In Merioneth- 
ſhire is Kader Idris, a mountain remarkable for its height, which affords 
variety of Alnine plants, In Flintſhire is a famous well, known by the 
name of St. Wenefred's well, at which, according ta the legendary tales 
of the common people, miraculous cures have been pertormed, The ſpring 
boils with vaſt impetuoſity out of a rock, and is formed into a beautiful 
polygonal well, covered with a rich arch, ſupported by pillars, and the 
roof is moſt exquiſitely carved in ftone, Over the ſpring is alſo a chapel, 
2 neat piece of Gothic architecture, but in a very ruinous ſtate. King 
James II. paid a viſit to the well of St. Wenefred in 1686, and was re- 
warded for his piety by a preſent which was made him of the very ſhift in 
which his great grandmother, Mary Stuart, loſt her head. The fpting is 
ſuppoled to be one of the fineſt in the Britiſh dominions; and by two dit. 
ferent trials and calculations lately made, is found to fling out about 
_ twenty-one tons of water in a minute. It never freezes,»or ſcarcely va- 
ries in the quantity of water in droughts, or after the greateſt rains. At- 
ter a violent fall of wet, it becomes diſcoloured by a wheyiſh tinge. The 
ſmall town adjoining. to the well is known by the name of Holywell. In 
Caernarvonſhire is the high mountain of Penmanmavwr, acroſs the edgę 
of which the public road lies, and occaſions no ſmall terror to many tra- 
vellers; from one hand the impending rock ſeems ready every minute to 
cruſh them to pieces; and the great precipice below, which hangs over the 
ſea, is ſo hideous, and till very lately, when a wall was raifed on the fide 
of the road, full of danyer, that one falſe ſtep was of diſmal conſequence, 
Svowdon hill is by triangular meafurement 1240, yards perpendicular 
height. | | ray F 1 55 
there are a great number of pleaſing proſpe&s and pictureſque views 
in Wales; and this country is highly worthy the attention of the curious 
traveller. 7 
ComMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] The Welch are on a footing, as to 
their commerce and manufactures, with many of the weſtern and noith- 
ern counties of Englagd. Their trade is moſtly inland, or;with England, 
into which they 15 numbers of black cattle, Milfordhaven, which 1s 
reckoned the fineſt in Europe, lies in Pembrokeihire ; but the Welch have 
\ | go 1 W hitherto 
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hitherto reaped no great benefit from it, though of late conſiderable ſums 
have been granted by . parliament for its fortification. It lies under 
two capital diſadvantages. The firit 1s, that by making it the rendezvous 
of all the Engliſh marine, a bold attempt of an enemy might totally de- 
frov the ſhipping, however ſtrongly they may be defended by walls and forts. 
The ſame objection however lies to every harbour that contains ſhips of war 
and merchantmen. The ſecond, and perhaps the chief diſadvantage it lies 
under, is the ſtrong oppoſition to rendering it the capital harbour of the 
kingdom, that it mult meet with in parliament f-om the numerous Corniſh 
and Weſt-country members, the benefit of whoſe eſtates muſt be greatly leſ- 
{-ed by the diſuſe of Plymonth and Portſmouth, and other harbours. The 
town of Pembroke employs nea? 200 merchant ſhips, and its inhabitants 
carry on an extenſive trade. In Brecknockſhire are ſeveral woollen ma- 
nufactutes; and Wales in general carries on a great coal trade with Eng- 
land, and even Ireland. | | 
ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] Wales was united, and incor- 
porated with England, in the 27th of Henry VIII. when, by 7 T of par- 
liament, the government of it was modelled according to the Englith 
form; all laws, cuſtoms, and tenures, contrary to thoſe of England, be- 
ing abrogated, and the inhabitants admitted to a participation of all the 
Engliſh liberties and privileges, particular! that of ſending members to 
parliament, viz. à knight for every ſhire, and a burgeſs for every ſhire- 
2wn, except Merioneth. By the 34th and 35th of the ſame reign, there 
were ordained four ſeveral circuits for the adminiſtration of juſticein the 
ſaid fliires, each of which was to include three ſhires ; fo that the chief 
juttice of Cheſter has under his juriſdiction the three ſeveral ſhires of Flint, 
Denbigh, and Montgomery. The fhires of Caernarvon, Merioneth, and 
Avgleſey, are under the juſtices of North Wales. Thoſe of Caermar- 
then, Pembrokeſhire, and Cardigan, have alto their juſtices; as have 
likewiſe thoſe of Radnor, trecknock, and Glamorgan. By the 18th of 
queen Elizabeth, one other juſtice- aſſiſtant was ordained to the former juſ- 


tices; fo that now every one of the ſaid four circuits has two juſtices, viz. 


one chief-juſtice, and a ſecond juſtice- aſſiſtant. 

Revenues.) As to the revenues, the crown has a certain, though 
ſmall property, in the product of the filver and lead mines; but it is ſaid 
that the revenue accruing to the prince of Wales, from his principality, 
does not exceed 7 or 8, oool. a year. | 

An us.] The arms of the prince of Wales, differ from thoſe of England, 
only by the addition of a label of three points. His cap, or badge of of- 
trich feathers, was occaſioned by a trophy of that kind, which Edward the 
lack Prince took from the king of Bohemia, when he was killed at the 
battle of Poitiers, and the motto is [ch dien, I ſerve. St. David, com- 
monly called St. Taffy, is the tutelar fajnt of the Welch, and his badge is 
a ieck, which is worn on his day, the if of March, and for which various 
rcaſons have been aſſigned. 

His1oRy.] The ancient hiſtory of Wales is uncertain, on account of 
the number of petty princes who governed it. That they were ſovereign 
and independent, appears from the Engliſh hiſtory. It was formerly in- 
habited by three different tribes of Britons ; the dilures, the Dimetæ, and 
tie Ordovices. Theſe people cut out fo much work for the Romans, that 
they do not appear ever to have been entirely ſubdued ; yet part of their 
country, as appears from the ruins of caſtles, was bridled by garriſons, 
Though the Saxons, as hath been already obſerved, conquered the coun- 
ties of Monmouth aud Hereford, yet they never penetrated farther, and 
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the Welch remained an independent people, governed by their oun 
inces and their own laws. About the year 870, Roderic, king of Wales 
divided his dominions among his three ſons; and the names of theſe divi- 
fions were, Demetia, or South Wales; Poveſia, or Powis land; and Ve. 
nedotia, or North Wales. This diviſion gave a mortal biow tothe inde. 
pendency of Wales. About the year 1112, Henry I. of England planted 
a colony of Flemings on the frontiers of Wales, to ſerve as a barrier to 
England, none of the Welch princes being powerful enough to oppoſe 
them. They made, however, many vigorous and brave attempts againit 
the Norman kings of England, to maintain their liberties ; and even the 
Engliſh hiſtorians admit the injuſtice of their claims. In 1237, the crown 
of England was firſt ſupplied with a handle for the future conqueſt of 
Wales; their old and intirm prince Llewellin, in order to be ſafe from the 
ſecutions of his undutiful ſon Gryffyn, having put himſelf under ſub. 
jection and homage to king Henry III. 

But no capitulation could ſatisfy the ambition of Edward I. who refoly. 
ed to annex Wales to the crown of Eng.and; and Llewellin, prince of 
Wales, diſdaining the ſubjection to which old Llewellin had ſubmitted, 
Edward raiſed an irreſiſtible army at a prodigious expence, with which he 
penetrated as far as Flint, and taking poſſeſſion of the iſle of Angleſey, he 
drove the Welch to the mountains of Snowdon, and obliged them to ſub- 
mit to pay a tribute. The Welch, however, made ſeveral efforts under 
young Llewellin ; but at laſt, in 1285, he was killed in battle. He was 
ſucceeded by his brother David, the laft independent prince of Wales, 
who, falling into Edward's hands through treachery, was by him moſt 
barbaroufly and unjuſtly hanged ; and Edward, from that tune, pretended 
that Wales was annexed to his crown of England. It was abaut this time, 
probably, that Edward perpetrated the inhuman maſſacre of the Welch 
bards. Percciving that his cruelty was not ſufficient to complete his con- 
queſt, he ſent his queen in the year 1282, to be delivered in Caernarvon 
caſtle, that the Welch, having a prince born among themſelves, might the 
more readuy recognize his authority. This prince was the unhappy Ed- 
ward II. and from him the title of prince of Wales has always fince de- 
ſcended to the eldeſt ſous of the Engliſh kings. The hiſtory of Wales and 
England becomes now the ſame. It is proper, however, to obſerve, that 
the kings of England have always found it their intereſt to ſoothe the 
Welch with particular marks of their regard. Their eldeſt ſons not only 
held their titular dignity, but actually Kept a court at Ludlow; and a re— 
gular council, with a preſident, was named by the crown, for the admini- 
{tration of all the affairs of the principality. This was thought ſo necet- 
ſary a piece of policy, that when Henry VIII. had no fon, his daughter 
Mary was created princets of Wales. 
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HF, Mona mentioned by Tacitus was the iſleof Angleſea, not this 
itland., Some think it takes its name from the Saxon word Mans 
(or among), becauſe lying in St. George's Channel, it is almoſt at an 
equa! diſtance from the kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland; but 
Mona feems to have been a generical name with the ancients for any de- 
tzched ifland, Its length from north to ſouth is rather more than thirty 
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miles, its breadth from eight to fifteen; and the latitude of the middle 
of the iſland is fifty-tour degrees ſixteen minutes north. It is ſaid that 
on a clear day the three Britannic kingdoms may be ſeen from this iſland. 


The air here is wholeſome, and the climate, only making an allowance for 


the ſituation, pretty much the fame as that in the north of England, from 
which it does not differ much in other reſpects. The hilly parts are bar- 
ren, and the champaign fruitful in wheat, barley, oats, rye, flax, hemp, 
roots, and pulſe. The ridge of mountains, which, as it were, divide 
the ifland, both protects and tertilizes the vallies, where there is good 
aſturage. The better ſort of inhabitants have good ſizeable horſes, and 
a ſmall kind, which is ſwitt and hardy; nor are they troubied with an 
oxious animals. The coaſts abound with ſea-fowl; and the puftas, which 
breed in rabbit holes, are almoſt a lump of fat, and eſteemed very deli- 
cious. It is (aid that this iſland abounds with iron, lead, and copper 
mines, though unwrought ; as are the quarries of marble, flate, and 
tone. 
: The Ifle of Man contains ſeventeen pariſhes, and four towns on 
the ſea coaſts. Caſtle-rown is the metropolis of the ifland, and the ſeat 
of its government; Petle of late years begins to flouriſh; Douglas has 
the beſt market and belt trade in the iſland, and is the richeſt and mot 
populous town, on account of its excellent harbour, and its fine mole, ex- 
rending into the ſea; Ramſey has likewiſe a conſiderable commerce, on 
account of its ſpacious bay, in which ſhips may ride ſafe from all winds 
excepting the north-eaſt. The reader, by throwng his eyes on the map, 
may ſee how conveniently this iſland is ſituated for being the ſtorehouſe 


of ſmugglers, which it was till within theſe few years, to the inexpreſſible 


prejudice of his majeſty's revenue; and this neceſſarily leads me to touch 
upon the hiſtory of the iſland. 

During the time of the Scandinavian rovers on the ſeas, whom J have 
before mentioned, this iſland was their rendezvous, and their chief force 
was here collected; from whence they annoyed the Hebrides, Great Bri- 


tain, and Ireland. The kings of Man are often mentioned in hiſtory ; 


and though we have no regular account of their ſucceſſion, and know but 
a few of their names, yet they undoubtedly were for ſome apes maſters of 
thoſe ſeas. About the year 1263, Alexander II. king of Scotland, a 
ſpirited prince, having defeated the Danes, laid claim to the ſuperiority 
of Man, and obliged Owen or John, its king, to acknowledge him as lord 
paramount. It feems to have continued, either tributary or in property 
of the kings of Scotland, till it was reduced by Edward J. and the kings 
of England, from that time, exerciſed the ſuperiority over the iſland ; 
though we find it {till poſſeſſed by the poſterity of its Daniſh princes, iu 
the reign of Edward III. who diſpoſſeſſed the laſt queen of the iſland, and 
beſtowed it on his favourite, Montague, earl of Saliſbury. His family ho- 
nours and eſtate being forteited, Henry IV. beſtowed Man, and the patro- 
nage of the bithoprick, firſt upon the Northumberland family, and that ba- 
ins forfeited, upon fir John Stanley, whoſe poſterity, the earls of Derby, 
enjoyed it, till, by failure of heirs male, it devolved upon the duke of 
Athol, who married the ſiſter of the laſt lord Derby. Reaſons of tate 
rendered it neceffary for the crown of Great Britain to purchaſe the cuſ. 
toms and the ifland from the Athol family; and the bargain was complet- 
ed by 70,000]. being paid to the duke in 1765. The duke, however, re- 
tains his territorial property in the iſland, though the form of its govern- 
ment is altered; and the king has now the ſame rights, powers, and pre- 
rogatives, as the duke formerly enjoyed. The iuhabitants, alſo, retain 
many of their ancient conſtitutions and cuſtoms, | 
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The eſtabliſhed religion in Man is that of the church of England. Th. 
brſhop of Sodor and Man enjoys all the ſpiritual rights and PR eminencei 
of the other biſhops, but does not fit in the Britiſh houſe of peers ; his ſce 
never having been erected into an Engliſh barony. One of the moſt ex. 
cellent prelates who ever adorned the epiſcopal character, was Dr. Tho. 
mas Wilſon, biſhop of Man, who preſided over the dioceſe upwards of 
fifty-ſeven years, and died in the year x755, aged ninety-three. He was 
eminently diftinguiſhed for the piety and the exemplarineſs of his life, his 
benevolence and hoſpitality, and hisunremitting attention to the happine 
of the people entruſted to his care. He encomaged agriculture, eſtabliſhed 
ſchools for the inſtruction of the children of the inhabitants of the uland 
tranſlated ſome of his devotional pieces into the Manks language, to render 
them more generally uſeful tothem,and founded parochial libraries in every 

ariſh in his dioceſe. Some of his notions reſpecting government and 
church diſcipline were not of the moſt Irberal kind : but his failings were 
fo few, and his virtues ſo numerous and conſpicuous, that he was a great 
bleſſing to the Iſſe of Man, and an ornament to human nature. Cardinal 
Fleury had ſo much veneration for his character, that, out of regard to 
kim, he obtained an order from the court of France, that no privateer of 
that nation thould ravage the Iſle of Man. 

The eccleſiaſtical government is well kept up in this ifland, and the liv. 
ings are comfortable. The language, which is called the Manks, and is 
ſpoken by the common people, is radically Erſe, or Iriſh, but with a mix. 
ture of other languages. The New Teſtament and the Common Prayer 
book have been trantlated into the Manks language. The natives, who 
amount to above 20,000, are inoffenſive, charitable, and hoſpitable. 


— 


The better ſort live in ſtone houſes, and the poorer in thatched; and 


their ordinary bread is made of oatmeal. Their products for export. 
tion conſiſt of wool, hides, and tailow ; which they exchange with foreign 
ſhipping for commodities they may have occaſion tor from other parts. 


. Before the South promontory of Man, is a little ifland called the Calf of 


Man: it is about three miles in circuit, and ſeparated from Man by ; 
channel about two furlongs broad. : : 

This ifland affords ſome curiofities which may amuſe an antiquary. 
They conſiſt chicfly of Runic ſepulchral inſcriptions and monuments, of 
ancient braſs daggers, and other weapons of that metal, and partly of pure 
gold, which are ſometimes dug up, and 1icem to indicate the ſplendor of 
its ancient poſſeſſors. | 


a— — 
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Hs iſſand is ſituated oppoſite the coaſt of Hampſhire, from which it 
1 is ſeparated by a channel, varying in breadth from two to ſeven 
miles; it is conſidered as part of the county of Southampton, and is within 
the dioceſe of Wincheſter. Its greateſt length, extending from eaſt to weſt, 
meaſures nearly twenty-three miles; its breadth from north to ſouth above 


thirtgen. The air is in general healthy, particularly i the ſouthern parts; 


the foil is various, but 1o great is its fertility, it was many years ago com- 


puted. that more wheat was grown here in one year, than could be con- 


ſumed by the inhabitants in eight; and it is ſuppoſed that its preſent pro- 
duce, under the great improvements of agriculture, and the additional quan- 
9 =. tity 
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tity of land lately brought into tillage, has more than kept pace with the 
increaſe of population. A range, of hills which affords fine paſture for ſheep, 
extends from eaſt to welt, through the middle of the ifland, The interior 
parts of the iſland, as well as its extremities, afford a great number of bean- 
tiful and pictureſque proſpects, not only in thepaſtoral, but alſo in the great 
and romantic ſtyle. Of theſe beauties the gentlemen of the iſland have a- 
vailed themſelves, as well in the choice of fituations for their houſes, as in 
their other improvements. Domeſtic fowls and poultry are bred here in 
great numbers ; the outward-bound ſhips and veſſels at Spithead, the Mo- 
ther bank, and Cowes, commonly furniſhing themſelves from this iſland. 

Such is the purity of the air, the fertility of the ſoil, and the beauty and 
variety of the landſcapes of this iſland, that it has been called the garden 
of England; it has ſome very fine gentlemen's ſeats ; and it is often vißt- 
ed by parties of pleaſure on account of its delighttul ſcenes. 

The ifland is divided into thirty pariſhes; and, according to a very ac- 
curate calculation made in the year 1777, the inhabitants then amounted 
to eighteen thouſand and twenty-four, excluſive of the troops quartered 
there. Moſt of the farm houſes are built with ſtone, and even the cottages 
appear neat and comfortable, having each its little garden. 

The town of Newport ſtands nearly in the centre of the iſland, of 
which it may be conſidered as the capital. The river Medina empties itfelt 
into the channelat Cowes harbour, diſtant about five miles, and being na- 
vigable up to the quay, renders it commodious for trade. The three prin- 
cipal ſtreets of Newport extend from eaſt to welt, and are croſſed at right 
angles by three others, all which are ſpacious, clean, and well paved. 

Cariſbrook caſtle, in the ifle of Wight, has been rendered remurkabl 
by the confinement: of king Charles I. who, taking refuge here, was detain 
ed a priſoner, from November 1647, to September 1648. After the ex- 
ecution of the king, this caſtle was converted into a place of confinement for 
his children; and his daughter, the princeſs Elizabeth, died in it. There 
are ſeveral other forts in this iſland, which were all erected about tne 36: 
year of the reign of Henry VIII. when many other forts and blockkouſes 
were built in different parts of the coaſt of England. | 


| —O— 7 GE. - 
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The SCILLY ISLES, anciently the SILURES, are a cluſter of danger- 
ous rocks, to the number of 140, lying about 30 miles from the Land's 


End in Cornwall, of which county they were reckoned a part. By their 


ſituation between the Engliſh Chaunel and St. George's Channel, they have 
been the deſtruction of many ſhips and lives. Some of the iſlands are well 
inhabited, and have large and ſecure harbours. : 

In the Engliſh Channel are four iflands ſubje& to England: theſe are 
Jerſey, Guernſey Alderney, and Sark; which, though they lie much 
nearer to the coaſt of Normandy than to that of England, are withia the 
dioceſe of Wincheller. They lie in a cluſter in Mount St. Michael's bay, 
between Cape la Hogue in Normandy, and Cape Frebelle in Brittany. The 
computed diſtance between Jerſey and Sark is four leagues ; and between 
that and Guernſey, feven leagues; and between the ſame and Alderney, 
nine leagues, | 

JERSEY, anciently CAESAREA, was known to the Romans: and lies 
Within the bay, in forty-nine degrees ſeven minutes north latitude, 
e ſecond degree twenty-ſix minutes welt longitude, 18 miles weſt 

of 
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of Normandy, and 84 miles fouth of Portland. The north fide is inacceſ. 
fible through lofty cliffs, the ſouth is almoſt level with the water; the higher 
land, in its midland part, is well planted, and abounds with orchards, from 
which is made an incredible quantity of excellent cyder. The vallies are 
fruitful and well cultivated, and contain plenty of cattle and ſheep. Phe 
inhabitants neglect tillage too much, being intent upon the culture of cy. 
der, the improvement of commerce, and particularly the manufacture of 
ſtockings. The honey in Jerſey is remarkably fine; and the ifland is well 
ſupplied with fiſh and wild-fowl almoſt of every kind, ſome of both being 
peculiar to the ifland, and very delicious. 

The ifland is not above twelve miles in length; but the air is ſo ſalubri. 
ous, that, in Camden's time, it was ſaid there was here no buſineſs for 2 
phyſician. The inhabitants in number are about 20,000, and are divided 
into twelve pariſhes, The capital town 1s St. Helier, or Hilary, which 
contains above 400 houſes, has a good harbour and caſtle, and makes x 
handſome appearance. The property of this iſland belonged formerly to 
t ie Carterets, a Norman family, who have been always attached to the roy. 
al intereſt, and gave protection to Charles II. both when king and prince 
of Wales, at a time when no part of the Britiſh dominions durſt recogniſe 
him. The language of the inhabitants is French, with which moſt of then 
intermingle Englith words. Knit ſtockings and caps form their ſtaple com. 
modity, but they carry on a conſiderable trade in fiſh with Newfoundland, 
and diſpoſe of their cargoes in the Mediterranean, The governor is ap- 

ointed by the crown of England, but the civil adminiſtration reſts with a 

aliff, afliſted by twelve jurats. As this ifland is the principal remains of 
the duchy of Normandy, depending on the kings of England, it preſerves 
the old feudal forms, and particularly the aſſembly of ſtates, which is as it 
were a miniature of the Britiſh parliament, as ſettled in the time of Ed- 
ward I. | 

GUERNSEY is thirteen miles and a half from ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt, 
and twelve and a half where broadeſt, eaſt and weſt; has only ten pariſhes, 
to which there are but eight miniſters, four of the pariſhes being united, 
and Alderney and Sark, which are appendages of Guernſey, having one a- 
piece. Though this a much finer iſland than that of Jerſey, yet it is far 
leſs valuable; becauſ2 it is not ſo well cultivated, nor is it ſo populous. 
It abounds in cyder ; and the inhabitants ſpeak French: but want of firin 
is the greateſt inconveniency that both Hands labour under. The only 
harbour here is at St. Peter le Port, which is guarded by two forts, one 
called the Old-Caltle, and the other Caſtle-Cornet. Guernſey is likewiſe 
part of the ancient Norman patrunony. 5 5 

ALDERNEY is about eight miles in compaſs, and is by much the neareſt 
of all theſe iflands to Normandy, from which it is ſeparated by a narrow 
ſtrait, called the Race of Alderney, which is a dangerous paſſage in ſtormy 
weather, when the two currents meet; otherwiſe it is ſafe, and has depth 
of water for the largeſt ſhips. This ifland is healthy, and the ſoil is re- 
markable for a fine breed of cows. 

SARK is a ſmall iſland depending upon Guernſey ; the inhabitants are 
long lived, and enjoy from nature all the conveniencies of life; their num- 
ber is about 300. The inhabitants of the three laſt-mentioned iflands to- 


gether, are thought to be about 20,000. The religion of all the four iſlands 
1s that of the church of England. | 


IRELAND. 
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HF iſland of Ireland is ſit uated on the weſt fide of England, between 
6 and to degrees weſt longitude, and between 51 and 55 degrees 30 
minutes north latitude, or between the middle parallel of the eighth clime, 
where the longeſt day is 161 hours, and the 24th parallel, or the end of 
the roth clime, where the longeit day is 177 hours. 

The extent or ſuperficial content of this kingdom is, from the neareſt 
computation and ſurvey, found to be in length 285 miles from Fairhead 
San to Miſſenhead ſouth ; and from the eaſt part of Down, tothe weſt 
part of Mayo, its greateſt breadth 160 miles; and to contain 11,067, 712 
lriſh plantation acres, which makes 1 7,927,864 acres of Engliſh ſtatute 
meaſure, and is held to bear proportion to England and Wales as 18 to 30. 
Mr. Templeman, wha makes the length 275, and the breadth 150 miles, 
vives it an area of 27,457 ſquare miles, with 127 inhabitants to each. 
From the eaſt part of Wexford to St David's in Wales, it is reckoned 15 
miles, but the paſſage between Donaghadee and Portpatrick in Scotland 
is little more than 20 miles, and the paſſage from Holyhead in North Wales 
about 52 miles. 

NAMES AND DIVISIONS, Many conjectures have been formed as 

ANCIENT AND MODERN. { to the Latin (Hibernia), the Iriſh (Erin), 
as well as the Engiiſh name of this iſland, It probably takes its rife from 
4 Phoznician or Gaelic term, ſignifying the tartheſt habitation weſtward. 

It is pretty extraordinary, that even modern authors are not agreed as to 
the diviſions ot Ireland; ſomedividing it into five circuits, and ſome into 
four provinces, thoſe of Leinſter, Ulſter, Connaught, and Munſter. I 
ihall follow the laſt diviſion, as being the moſt common, and likewiſe the 
moſt ancient. : | 


Counties, Chief Towns, 
Dublin Dublin 
Louth Drogheda 
Wicklow Wicklow 
Wexford Wexford 
| Longford Longtord 
. }3 Eait Meath Trim 
Leinſter, ia counties \ Weſt Meath Mullingar 
King's County Philipſtown 
Queen's County Maryborough 
Kilkenny | Kilkenny 
| Kildare Naas and Athy 
| Carlow, Carlow. 
{ Down Down Patrick 
Armagh Armagh 
Monaghan Monaghan 
Cavan Cavan 
Ulſter, 9 counties 4 Antrim Carrickfergus 
; Londonderry Derry 
Tyrone Omagh 
Fermanagh Ennitkillen 
Donegall. Littord, 


Leitrim 
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Counties. Chief Towns. 
Leitrim | .: Carrick on Shannon 
Roſcommon Roſcommon 
Connaught, 5 coun- Mayo |  Ballinrobe & Caſtlebar 
ties | | Sligo Sligo 
| * Galway. | Galway. 
Clare Ennis 
| Cork 144% 422067 
. \ Kerry Tralee 
Wunker, en r Ei iel 
| Tipperary Clonmel 
| Waterford. Waterford. 


CLIMATE, SEASONS, AND 801L.] The climate of Ireland differs no 
much from that of England, excepring that it is more moiſt, the ſeaſon; 
in general being much wetter. From the reports of various regiſters i: 
appears, that the number of days on which rain had fallen in Ireland waz 
much greater than in the ſame years in England. But without the evi. 
dence of regiſters, it is certain, that moiſture (even without rain), is not 
only more characteriſtic of the climate of this ifland than that of England, 
but is alſo one of the worit and moſt inconvenient circumſtances. This i; 
accounted for in oblerving, that 4 the weſterly winds, fo favourable to 
other regions, and ſo benign even in this, by qualifying the rigour of the 
northern air, are yet hurtful in the extreme. Meeting with no lands on 
this fide of America to break their force, and proving in the general too 
powerful for the counteraction of the ſhilting winds from the eaſtern and 
African continents, they waft hither the vapours of an immenſe ocean, 
By this cauſe, the tky in Ireland is much obſcured ; and, from the nature 
of reſt and condenſation, thete vapours deicend in ſuch conſtant rains, as 
tareaten deſtruction to the fruits of the eartu in ſome ſeaſons. This una- 
voidable evil from natural cauſes is aggravated by the increaſe of it from 
others, which are either moral or political. The hand of induſtry hath 
been long idle in a country where almoſt every advantage muſt be obtained 
trom its labour, and where diſcouragements on the labourer mutt neceſſa- 
rily produce a ſtate of languor. Ever fince the neglect of agriculture in 
the ninth century, the rains of ſo many ages ſubſiding on the lower 
grounds, have converted moſt of the extenſive plains into moſſy moraſſes, 
and near a tenth part of this beautiful ifle is become a repoſitory for ſtag- 
nated waters, which, in the courſe of evaporation, impregnate the air with 
noxious exhalations *.“ But, in many reſpects, the climate of Ireland + 
more agreeable than that of England; the ſummers being cooler and the 
winters leſs ſevere. The piercing froſts, the deep ſnows, and the dreadful 
effects of thunder and lightning, which are ſo frequently obſerved in the 
latter kingdom, are never experienced here, 

The dampneſs above alluded to, being peculiarly favourable to the 
growth of graſs, has been uſed as an argument why the inhabitants ſhould 
confine their attention to the rearing of cattle, to the total deſertion of til- 
lape, and injurious to the conſequent growth of population; but the ſoil 
is {0 infinitely various, as to be capable of almoſt every ſpecies of cultiva- 
tion, ſuitable to ſuch latitudes, with a fertility equal to its variety. This 
is ſo conſpicuous, that it has been obſerved by a reſpectable Engliſh tra- 
veller, that “natural fertility, acre for acre, over the two kingdoms, is 
certainly in favour of Ireland ; of this there can ſcarcely be a doubt enter- 


* O'Connor's Diſſertations. , 
| tained, 
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tained, when it is conſidered that ſome of the more beautiful, and even 
beſt cultivated counties in England, owe almoſt every thing to the capital 
art and induſtry of its inhabitants.“ | | 

We ſhall conclude this article with the ſurther ſentiments of the fame 
author (Mr. Young), whoſe knowledge ot the ſubject, acquaintance ich 
the kingdom, and candour, are unimpcacha ble. . 

« The circumſtance which ſtrikes me as the greateſt ſingularity of Tre- 
land, is the rockineſs of the ſoil, which ſhould ſcem at firit fight againſt 
that degree of fertility ; but the contrary is the fact. Stone is fo gene- 
ral that I have good reaſon to believe the whole ifland is one vaſt rock 
of different ſtrata and kinds riſing out of the ſca. I have rarely heard of 
any great depths being ſunk without meeting with it. Jn general it ap- 
pears on the ſurface in every part of the kingdom; the flatteſt aud moſt 
tertile parts, as Limerick, Tipperary, and Meath, have it at no great 
depth, almoſt as much as the more barren ones. May we not recognize 
in this the hand of bounteous providence, which has given, perhaps, the 
moſt ſtoney ſoil in Europe to the moiſteſt c.imate in it? If as much rain 
fell upon the clays in England, (a foil very rarely met with in Ireland, and 
never without much ſtone) as falls upon the rocks of her HH itland, thoſe 
lands could not be cultivated. But the rocks here are clothed with verdure; 
thoſe of lime-itone, with only a thin covering of mould, have the ſofteſt 
and moſt beautiful turf imaginable. 

„The rockineſs of the ſoil in Ireland is ſo univerſal, that it predomi- 
nates in every ſort. One cannot uſe with propriety the terms clay, loam, 
ſand, &c. it muſt be a ſtoney clay, a ſtoney loam, a gravelly ſand; Clay, 
eſpecially the yellow,-1s much talked of in Ireland, but it is for want of 
proper diſcrimination. I have once or twice ſcen almoſt a pure clay upon 
the ſurface, but it is extremely rare. The true yellow clay is uſually 
found in a thin ſtratum, under the ſurface mould, and over a rock; harſh, 
tenacious, ſtoney, ſtrong loams, difficult to work, are not uncommon, but 
they are quite different from Engliſh clays. 

„ Friable ſandy loams, dry, but fertile, are very common, and they 
(orm the beſt ſoils in the kingdom for tillage and ſheep. Tipperary and 
Roſcon. mon abound particularly in them. The moſt fertile of all are the 
bullock-paſtures of Limerick, and the banks of the Shannon in Clare, 
called the Corcaſſes. "Theſe are a mellow, putrid, friable Icam. | 

Sand, which is ſo common in England, and yet more common through 
France, Germany and Poland, quite from Gibraltar to Peterſburg, is no 
where met with in Ireland, except in narrow flips of hillocks, upon the 
{ca-coaſt, Nor did I ever meet with or hear of a chalky ſoil. | 

« Beſides the great fertility of the ſoil, there are other cirgumſtances, 
which come within my ſphere to mention. Few conntries can be better 
watered by large and beautiful rivers; and it is remarkable that hy much 
the fineſt parts of the kingdom are on the banks of theſe rivers. Witneſs 
the Suir, Blackwater, the Liffey, the Boyne, the Nore, the Barrow, and 
part of the Shannon ; they waſh a ſcenery that can hardly be exceeded. 
From the rockineſs of the country, however, there are few of them that 
have not obſtructions, which are great impediments to inland navigation. 

The mountains of Ireland give to travelling that intereſting variety, 
which a flat country can never abound with. And, at the ſame time, they 
are not in ſuch number as to confer the character of poverty which utu.- 
ally attends them. I was either upon or very near the moſt couſiderable in 
the kingdom. Mangerton, and the Reeks in Kerry; the Galties 'n Cork; 
thoſe of Mourne in Down; Crow Patrick and Nephin, in Mayo; theſe 
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art the principal in Ireland, and they are of a character im height and ſub 
limity, which ſhould render them the object of every traveller's atten. 
tion. The foil, though rocky, is extremely fertile, perhaps beyond that of 
England itfelt, when properly cultivated, Paſturage, tillage, and mes. 
dow ground abound in this kingdom; but of late tillage was too muc+ 
di ſcountenanced, though the ground is excellent for the culture ofall grains 
and in ſome of the northern parts of the kingdom abundance of hemp and 
flax are raĩſed, a cultivation of infinite advantage to the linen manufacture 
Ireland rears vaſt numbers of black cattle and ſheep, and the Iriſh woc 1 
excellent. The prodigious ſupplies of butter and ſalt proviſions (fil: en. 
cepted) ſhipped at Cork, and carried to all parts of the world, afford the 
ſtrongeſt proots of the natural fertility of the Iriſh ſoil.” 

The bogs of Ireland are very extenſive : that of Allen extends 80 miles, 
and is computed to contain 300,000 acres. There are others alſo which 
are very extenſive, and ſmaller ones ſcattered over the whole kingdom; but 
it has been obſerved, that theſe are not in general more than are wanted for 
fuel. | ; 

RtveRs, BAYS, HARBOURS, } The numerous rivers, enchanting lakes, 

AND LAKES. . { ſpacious bavs, commodious havens, har. 
bours, and creeks, with which Ireland abounds, greatly enrich and beay. 
tity this country. The Shannon ſues from Lough Allen, in the county 
of Leitrim, ferves as a boundary between Connaught and the three other 
provinces, aud, after a courte of 150 miles, forming in its progreſs many 
beautiful lakes, it falls into the Atlantic Ocean, between Kerry-point and 
Loop-head, where it is nine miles broad. The navigation of this river i 
interrupted by a ridge of rocks ſpreading quite acroſs it, ſouth of Kilalloe; 
but this might be remedied by a ſhort canal, at the expence of 10 0 

2, Cool. and communication might alſo be made with other rivers to the 
reat benefit of the nation. The Ban falls into the ocean near Coleraine; 
"The Boyne falls into St. George's Channel at Drogheda, as does the Liffey 
at the bay of Dublig, and is only remarkable for watering that capital, 
where it forms a ſpacious harbour. The Barrow, the Nore, and the du, 
water the ſouth part of the kingdom, and, after uniting their ſtreams 
below Roſs, they fall into the Channel at Waterford haven. 

But the bays, havens, harbours, and creeks, which every where indet 
the coaſt, form the chief glory of Ireland, and render that country be. 
yond any country in Europe beſt fitted for foreign commerce. The mot 
conſid:rable are thoſe of Carrickiergus, Strangtord, Dundrum, Caring: 
ford, Dundalk, Dublin, Watertord, Dungarvan, Cork, Kinfale, Bat. 
more, Glandore, Dunmanus, Bantry, Kenmare, Dingle, Shannonmout), 
Galway, Sligo, Donegall, Killebegs, Lough-Swilly, and Lough-Foyle. Wn 

Ireland contains a vaſt number of lakes, or, as they were formerly cal. 
ed, loughs, particularly in the provinces of Ulſter and Connaught. Many Bl 

of them produce large quantities of fine fiſh : and tne great lake Neayu, 
between the counties of Antrim, Down, and Armagh, is remarkable 0 
its petrify ing quality. Some of the Triſh lakes afford the moſt beautijul 
and romantic proſpects, particularly that of Killarney, which takes It 
name from a ſmall town in the county of Kerry, 'L iis lake, which may be 
divideg into three, is entirely ſurrounded with mountains, 19cksand pte 
pices, thz immenſe declivities of which are covered w th woods, 4ntermis- 
ed with evergreens, from near their tops to the lakes themſelves ;. among 
which are a number of rivulets tumbling over the precipices, ſome troll 
heights of little leſs than zoo feet. On the top of one ot the ſurrounding 
mountains isa ſmall round lake of about a quarter of a mile in diametel, 
| | | 8 
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called the Devil's Punch Bowl. From the {urtace of the lake to the 
top of the cavity, or brim of the bowl, may be about 300 yards, and 

when viewed from the circular top it has a molt aſtoniſhing appear- 
ance, The depth of it is vaſtly great, but not unfathomable, as the na- 
tives pretend. The diſcharge of the ſuperfluous waters of this bowl, 
through a chaſm into the middle lake, forms one of the fineſt caſcades in 
the world, viſible for 150 yards. The echoes among the hills ſurrounding 
the ſouthern parts of the lake, which 1s moſtly incſoſed, are equally de- 
lighttul and aftoniſhing. The proprictor, the earl of Kenmare, has pla- 
cod forme cannon in the moſt proper places fox the amuſement of travellers; 
and the diſcharge of theſe pieces is tremendous, reſembling moſt the roll- 
ing of a violent peal of thunder, Which ſeems to travel the ſurrounding 
ſcenery, and die away among the diſtant mountains, Here alſo mufical in- 
ſtruments, eſpecially the horn and trumpet, afford the moſt delightful en- 
tertainment, and raiſe a concert ſuperior to that of a hundred performers. 
Among the vaſt and craggy heights that ſurround the lake, is one ſtupen- 
dous and frightful rock, the front of which towards the water 1s a moſt 
horrid precipice, called the eagle's net, from the number of thoſe birds 
which have their neſts in that place. 

INLAND NAVIGATION.] The inland navigation of Ireland is very im- 
proveable,as appears from the canals that have lately been cut through dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom; one in particular, reaching an extent of 60 
miles, between the Shannon and the Liffey at Dublin, which opens a com- 
munication from the Channel to the Atlantic Ocean. In ſurveying the 
grounds for this canal, it was found neceſſary to carry it through a bog 24 
miles over, which, from the ſpungy nature of that foil, became a work of 
incredible labour and expence, in ſtrengthening the ſides, and other works, 
to prevent falling in. 

MouxTAiNs,| The Iriſh language has been more happy in diſtinguiſh- 
ing the fize of mountains than perhaps any other. A n ſignifies a low 
hill, unconnected with any other eminence ; //izve marks a craggy high 
mountain, gradually aſcending and continued in ſeveral ridges ; a bicun or 
binn tynities a pinnacle, or mountain of the firſt magnitude, ending in a 
tarp or abrupt precipice. The two lait are often ſeen and compounded 
together in one and the fame range. Ireland, however, when compared 
with fome other countries, is far from being mountainous. The moun- 
ins of Mourne and Iveagh, in the county of Down, are reckoned 
among ſome of the higheſt in the kingdom; of which Sheu-Denard has 
been calculated at a perpendicular height of 1056 yards. Many other 
9cuntains are found in Ireland, but they contain little or nothing parti- 
cular, if we except the fabulous hiſtories that are annexed to ſome of them. 
dome of theſe mountains contain in their bowels, beds of minerals, coals, 
ſtone, tate, and marble, with veins of iron, lead, and copper. 

FORESTS.) The chief foreſts in Ireland lie in Leinſter, the King's and 
Queen's counties, and thoſe of Wexford and Carlow. In Ulſter'there are 
vreat foreſts, and in the county of Donegall, and in the north part of Ty- 
rone ; alſo in the county of Fermanagh, along Lough Earne, and in the 
north part of the county of Down, wherein is ſome good timber; and the 
2 i clicemed as good as any of the Englith growth, and as fit for ſhips 

Uliding. : 

METALS AND MINERALS.) The mines of Ireland are, late diſcoveries, 
Several contain filver and lead, and it is ſaid that thirty pounds of their 
(24-072 produce a pound of filver; but the richeſt filver mine is at Wick 
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low. A copper and lead mine have been diſcovered at Tipperary: as like 
wiſe iron-ore, and excellent free-ſtone for building. In one part of the 
kingdom is a ſtream of water, very much impregnated with copper, which 
yields great quantities of that metal. The method taken to obtain It, is 
by putting broad plates of non into a place where the water falls from ſome 
height, ſo that they may receive the whole power of the falling water, 
The acid, which holds the copper in ſolution, lets it fall in order to diſſolve 
the iron, to which it has a ſtronger affinity. On the iron the other metal 
appears in its proper form, incruſting the plate, and gradually penetrating 
it; ſo that at laſt a plate of copper is left initead of iron. Hence, it is ſaid 
by the vulgar, that this water has a power of changing iron into copper ; 
but this is a miſtake, for the iron is all diſſolved and carried down the 
ſtream by the acid, which formerly held the copper in ſolution ; while the 
latter, deprived of its folvent, which then rendered it inviſible, only make, 
its appearance when the water lets it fall, Some of the Iriſh marble quar. 
ries contain a kind of porphyry, being red ftriped with white. Quarries 
of Ine {late are found in moſt of the counties. The coals that are dug at 
Kilkenny emit very littlefmoke; and it contains a cryſtalline ſtream which 
has no ſediment, "Thoſe peculiarities, with the ſerenity of the air in that 
place, have given riſe to the well-known proverb, That Kilkenny con- 
tains fire without {moke, water without mud, and air without fog. 
» VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUC- } There is little that falls under 
TION3 BY SEA AND LAND. this head that is peculiar to Ire- 
land, her productions being much the ſame as thoſe of England and Scot- 
land. Ireland affords excellent turf and moſs, which are of vaſt ſervice for 
firing, where wood and coals are ſcarce, A few wolves were formerly 
found in Ireland ; but they have been long ſince exterminated by their 
wolf. dogs, which are much larger than maſtiffs, ſhaped like grey hounds, 
yet as gentle and governable as ſpaniels. What I have already obſerved 
about the Iriſh exportation of ſalt proviſions, ſufficiently evinces the pro- 
digious numbers of hogs and ſheep, as well as black cattle, bred in that 
kingdom. Rabbits are ſaid to be more plentiful there than in England. 
The fiſh that are caught upon the coafts of Ireland are likewiſe in greater 
plenty than on thoſe of England, and fome of them larger and more ex- 
cellent in their kind. 
PoPULAT3ON, INHABITANTS, MAN- | Irelandis faid to contain two mil- 
NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS... lions and ahalf of inhabitants; but 
J ſuſpect that the calculation is overcharged by near half a million. As 
it is of great conſequence to aſcertain as near as poſſible the number of in- 
tiabitants of Ireland of both religions, we ſhall give them according to the 
beit accounts, as they ſtood in the four provinces in 1733 : 


Proteſlant Families. | Popiſh Families. 
In Ulſter — — 62,620 — — 38,459 
Leinſter — 25,238 — — 92,424 
Munſter — 13,337 — — 106, 407 
Connaught — 4,299 _ _ 444133 

- Total 105,494 „„ e 


which is five to each family in the country, and ten for Dublin, and ſe- 
ven for Cork city, makes in all 2,015,229 fouls, I am apt to think, when 
we conlider the waſte of war by ſea and land, and the vaſt emigrations of 
the Triſh to England, ihg Britiſh colonies, and other nations, that the 2 
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calculation may nearly ſerve for the preſent times, though the balance of 
number is certainly greatly riſen on the fide of Proteſtantiſm ; and in 
ſome late debates in the Iriſh parhament, it has been aſſerted, that the 
number of inhabitan's of Ireland amount to three millions. 

As to the manners of the, ancient Irith, Dr. Leland obſerves, that if we 
make our enquiries on this ſubject in Engliſh writers, we find their repre- 
ſentations odious and diſguſting : if from writers of their own race, they 
frequently break out into the moſt animated encomiums of their great an- 
ceſtors. The one can ſcarcely allow them any virtue: the other, in their 
enthuſiaſtic ardour, can ſcarcely diſcover the leaſt imperfection in their 
laws, government, or manners. The hiſtorian of England ſometimes re- 
cards them as the moſt deteſtable and contemptible of the human race. 
The antiquary of Ireland raifes them to an illuſtrious eminence, above all 
other European countries. Yet when we examine their records, without 
regard to legendary tales or poetic fictions, we find them, even in their 
moſt brilliant periods, advanced only to an imperfect civilization; a ſtate 
which exhibits the moſt {riking inſtances both of the virtues and the vices 
of humanity. 

With reſpec to the preſent deſcendants of the old Triſh, or, as they are 
| termed by the Proteſtants, the e Ii, they are generally repreſented as 
an ignorant, uncivilized, and blundering fort of people. Impatient of 
abuſe and injury, they are implscable and violent in all their afte-&tions ; 
but quick of apprehenſion, courteous to ſtrangers, and patient of hardſhip, 
Though in theſe reſpects there is, perhaps, little diterence between them 
and the more uninformed part of their neighbours, yet their barbariſins 
are more eaſy to be accounted for, from accidental than natural cauſes. B 
far the greater number of them are Papiſts, and it is the intereſt of their 
prieſts, who govern them with abſolute ſway, to keep them in the moſt 
profound ignorance. They have alſo laboured under many diſcourage- 
ments, which in their own country have prevented the exertion both of 
their mental and bodily faculties ; but when employed in the ſervice of fo- 
reign princes, they have been diſtinguiſhed for intrepidity, courage, and 
fidelity. Many of their ſurnames have an O, or Mac, placed before them, 
which ſignify grandſon and ſon; formerly the O was uſed by their chiefs 
only, or fuch as piqued themſelves on the antiquity of their families. 
Their muſic is the bagpipe, but their tunes are generally of a melancholy 
ſtrain ; though ſome of their lateſt airs are lively; and when ſung by an 
Iriſhmaa, are extremely diverting.;The old Iriſh is generally ſpoken in the 
interior parts of the kingdom, where ſome of the old uncouth cuitoms ſtill 
prevail, particularly their funeral howlings ; but this cuſtom may be traced 
in many countries of the continent. Their cuſtom of placing a dead corpſe 
betore their doors, laid out upon tables, having a plate upon the body to 
excite the charity of paſſengers, is practiſed even in the ſkirts of Dublin, 
though one would wiſh to he it abohſhed. heir convivial mezting on 
Susgay afternoon, with dancing to the bagpipe, and more often quarrel- 
ling among themſelves, is offenſive to every ftranger, But, as we have 
already obſerved, theſe cuſtoms are chiefly confined to the more unpoliſh- 
ed provinces of the kingdom, particularly Connaught; the common peo- 
ple there having the leaſt ſenſe of law and zovernment-of any in Jreland, 
excepting their tyransical landlords or leaicaolders, who ſqueeze the poor 
wir out mercy. 
relcinble the ancient Britons, as deicribed by Roman authors, or the pre- 
ſent Tndian inhabitants of America. Mean huts or cabins built of clay 
and firaw, partitioned in the middle by a wall of the fame materials, ſerve 
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Thie common Irith, in their manner of living, ſeem to 
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the double purpobes of accommodating the family, who live and ſleep pro- 
miſcuouſly, having their fires of turf in the middle of the floor, with an 
opening through the roof for a chimney ; the other being occupied by a 
cow, or ſuch pieces of furniture as are not in immediate ule, 

Their wealth conſiſts of a cow, ſometimes a horſe, ſome poultry, and a 
ſpot for potatoes. Coarſe bread, potatoes, eggs, milk, and ſometimes 
fiſh, conſlitute their food; for however plentitully the fields may be ſtocked 
with cattle, theſe poor natives ſeldom taſte butchers? meat of any kind, 
Their children, plump, robuſt, and hearty, ſcarcely know the uſe of cloaths, 
and are not aſhamed to gaze upon ſtrangers, or make their appearance 
upon the roads, in that primitive manner, 

In this idle and deplorable ſtate, many thouſands have been loſt to the 
community and to themſelves, who, if they had but an equal chance with 
their neighbours, of being inſtructed in the real principles of Chriſtianity, 
and been enured and encouraged to induſtry and labour, would have added 
conſiderable ſtrength to government. The Spaniards and French, parti- 
cularly tie latter, have not failed to avail themſelves of the uncumfortable 
ſituation in which the Iriſh were at home, by alluring them to enter their 
ſervice; and in this they have hitherto been aihfed by prieſts and jeſuits, 
whoſe intereſt it was to infuſe into the minds of their credulous diſciples an 
averſion to the Britiſh government: but we have now the pleaſing proſpect 
of a happy reformation among theſe pevple, in conſequence of the late laws 
paſſed by the parliament of Great Britain in favour of Ireland, as well as 
from the numerous Engliſh proteſtant working ſchools lately eſtabliſhed 
over the kingdom; which Inftitution will undoubtedly ſtrike deeper at the 
root of popery than all the endeavours of the Britiſh, monarchs to reduce 
them, | 

The deſcendants of the Engliſh and Scots, fince the conqueſt of Ireland 
by Henry II. though not the moſt numerous, form the wealthieſt part of 
the nation. Of theſe are moſt of the nobility, gentry, and principal trad- 
ers, who inhabit the eaſtern and northern coaſts, where moſt of the trade of 
Ireland is carried on, eſpecially Belfaſt, Londonderry, and other parts of the 
province of Ulſter, which, though the pooreſt ſoil, is, next to Dublin and 
Its neighbourhood, by far the beſt cultivated and moſt flouriſhing part of 
the kingdom. Here a colony of Scots in the reign of James I. and other 
Preſbyterians, who fled from perſecution in that country in the ſucceeding 
reigus, ptanted themſelves and eſtabliſhed that great ſtaple of Iriſh wealth, 
the linen manufactory, which they have ſince carried on and brought tothe 
utmoſt perfection. From this ſhort review, it appears, that the preſent in- 
habitants are compoſed of three diſtinct claſſes of people; the old Iriſh, 
poor, ignorant, and deprefied, who inhabit, cr rather exiſt, upon the in- 
terior and weſtern parts; the deſcendants of the Engliſh, who inhabit 
Dublin, Waterford, and Cork, and who gave a new appearance to the 
whole coaſt facing England, by the introduction of arts, commerce, ſcience, 
and more liberal and cultivated ideas of the true God and primitive Chriſ- 
tianity ; thirdly, emigrants from Scotland in the northern Provinces, who, 
like the others, are ſo zealouſiy attached to their own religion and manner 
of living, that it will require ſome ages before the inhabitants of Ireland are 
ſo thoroughly conſolidated aryl blended as to become one people. Thegen- 
try, and better ſort of the Iriſh nation, in general differ little in language, 
dreſs, manners, and cuſtoms, from thoſe of the ſame rank in Great Britain, 
whom they imitate. Their hoſpitality is well known; but in this they ate 
lometimes tuipected of more oſtentation than real triendſhip. 5 
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Rrfrtelox.] The eſtabliſhed religion and eccleſiaſtieal diſcipline of 1 N Fl 
Ireland is the fame with that of England. Among the bulk of the people MA | 
in the mot uncultivated parts, popery, and that too of the moſt abſurd, 1 Þ 


ilnberal kind, is prevalent. The Iriſh papiſts ſtill retain their nominal 
biſhops and dignitaries, who ſubſiſt on the voluntarycontributions of their 
votaries. But even the blind ſubmiſſion of the latter to their clergy does 
not prevent Proteſtantiſm from making a very rapid progreſs in the towns 
and communities, How far it may be the intereſt of England, that ſome 
kind of balance between the two religions ſhould be kept up, I ſhall not 
here enquire. | 

Ireland contains at leaſt as many ſectaries as England, particularlyPreſ- 
byterians, Baptiſts, Quakers, and Methodiſts, who are all of them conniv- 
ed at or tolerated. Great efforts have been made, ever fince the days of 
James I. in erecting free-ſchools for civilizing and converting the IriſhPa- 
piſts to Proteſtantiſm. The inſtitution of the incorporated ſociety for pro- 
moting Engliſh Proteſtant working-ſchools, though of no older date than 
1717, has been amazinglyſucceſsful, as have many inſtitutions of the ſame 
kind, in 1 induſtry and knowledge among the Iriſh; and no 

4 


country in the world can ſhew greater public- ſpirited efforts than have I; 
been made by the government of Ireland, fince that time, tor theſe pur- i 
poſes; but many of the parliamentary grants of this Kind have been trifled 1 
with aud perverted. 1 


AzCHBISHOPRICKS AND BISHOPRICKS.] The archbiſhopricks are four; by 
Armagh, Dublin, Caſhel, and Tuam. fl 
The bhichopricks are eighteen, viz. Clogher, Clonfert, Cloyne, Cork, h 
Derry, Down, Dromore, Elphin, Kildare, Killala, Kilmore, Killaloe, [10 
Leighlin, Limerick, Meath, Offory, Raphoe, and Waterford. 


LANGUAGE.] The language of the Iriſh is fundamentaily the ſame | 4 
with the Britiſh and Welch, and a dialect of the Celtic, which is made ; 1 . 
uſe of by the Scotch Highlanders, oppoſite the Iriſh coaſts. It is, how- 2 
ever, in a great meaſure defaced by provincial alterations, but not fo al- 5 1 | 
tered as to render the iriſh, Welch, and Highlanders, unintelligible to Fi 
each other. The uſage of the Iriſh language occaſions among the com- » 
mon people, who ſpeak both that and the Englith, a diſagreeable tone in | 
ſpeaking, which diffuſes itſelf among the vulzar in general, and even 
among the better {ort, who do not underſtand lriſh. It Js probabie, that \ 1% 
a few ages hence the latter will be accounted among the dead languages, 1 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Learning ſeems to have been cul- 14 
tivated in Ireland at a very early period. Mr. O'Halloran ſays, that the 1 
Iriſh appear to have been, from the moſt remote antiquity, a poliſhed . 
people, and that with propriety they may be called the Fathers of, Let- at. 
ters.“ We are even told, that Egypt received arts and letters from Niulus t 
the Phoenician, who is repreſented as the great anceſtor of the Iriſh nation, 4 
ut theſe accounts are conſidered by many as fabulous: and it has been 
ohſerved that no literary monuments have yet been diſcovered in Ireland 


carlier than the introduction of Chriſtianity into this country; and that | i 
tue evidence of any tranſaction, previous to this period, reſts entirely on 4 
the credit of Chriſtian writers, and their collections from old poets, or | | 
their tranſcripts of records deemed to have been made in the times of Pa. 1 


ganiſm. 1 
It is ſaid, that when St. Patrick * landed in Ireland, he found many _ | '1 


"1B 
- | lh 
lt has been affirmed, that St Patrick was a Scotchman ; but Mr. O'H-lloran de- 
mes this, and ſays, that it appears from the maſt authentic records, tat Patrick was | J. 
tom Wales. | | 
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holy and learned Chriſtian preachers there, whoſe votaries were pious and 
obedient. Camden obſerves, that, the Iriſh ſcholars of St. Patrick pro- 
« fired ſo notably in Chriſtianity, that, in the ſucceeding age, Ireland was 
termed Sancterum Patria. Their monks ſo greatly excelled in learnin 
and piety, that they ſent whole flocks of moſt learned men into all parts 
of Europe, who were the firſt founders of Lieuxeu avbey, in Burgun- 
dy; of the abbey Bobie, in Italy: of bag has. in Franconia; St. 
Gall, in Switzerland; and of Malmfbury, Lindisfarran, and many other 
* monaſteries, in Britain.” We have alſo the teſtimony of venerable Bede, 
that about the middle of the ſeventh century, many nobles, and other 
orders of the Anglo-Saxons, retired from their own country into Ire. 
land either for inſtriftion, or for an opportunity. of living in monaſte- 
ries of ſtricter diſcipline: and that the Scots (as he ſtyles the Iriſh) main- 
tai2od them, taught them, and furniſhed them with books, without fee or 
reward: a moſt honourable teſtimony,” ſays lord Lyttleton, not only 
to the learning, but likewiſe tothe hoſpitality and bounty of that nation. 
Dr. Leland remarks, that a conflux of foreigners to a retired ifland, at a 
time when Europe was in ignorance and confuſion, gave peculiar luſtre to 
this ſeat of learning: nor is it improbable or ſurpriſing, that ſeven thoy- 
ſand ſtudents ſtudied at Armagh, agreeable to the a&counts of Iriſh writers, 
thongh the ſeminary of Armagh was but one of thoſe numerous colleges 
ercCced in Ireland. 
In modern times, the Iriſh have alſo diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the re. 
ublic of letiers. Archbiſhop Uſher does honour to literature itſelf. 
Dean Swift, who was a native of Ireland, has perhaps never been equal- 
led in the walks of wit, humour, and fatire. The ſprightlineſs of Far- 
quhar's wit is well known toall lovers of the drama. And among the men 
of diſtinguiſted genius whom Ireland has lately produced, may alſo be 
particularly mentioned Sir Richard Steele, biſhop Berkeley, Parnel, Sterne, 
and Goldſmith. 
UnrversITY.] Ireland contains but one univerſity, which is denomi- 
nated Trinity college. It conſiſts of two ſquares, in the whole of which 
are thirty-three buil.lings, of eight rooms each. Threc ſides of one of 
the ſquares are of brick, and the fourth is a very ſuperb library, but being 
built of bad ftone, it is unfortunately mouldering away. The infide is 
beautiful and commedions, and embelliſhed with the buſts of ſeveral an- 
cient and modern worthies, A great part of the books on one fide were 
collected by archbiſhop Uſher, who was one ofithe original members of 
this body, and the moſt learned man it ever produced. The new ſquare, 
three ſides of which have been but within about twenty years, by parlia- 
mentary bounty, and from thence called Parliament Square, is of hewn 
ſtone; and the tront of it next tae city of Dublin, is ornamented with 
pilaſtres, feſtoons, &c. The provoſt's houſe has an elegant little front, 
entirely of Portiand ſtone. Thechapel is a very mean ſtructure, as is alſo 
the old hall, wherein college exerciſes are performed; but the new hall in 
which the members cf the college dine, is a fair and large room. In their 
muſcum, is a ſet of figures in wax, repreſenting females in every ſtate of 
pregnancy. They are done upon real ſkeietons, and are the labours of 
almoſt a whole lite of a French artiſt. e 
This ſeminary was founded and endowed by queen Elizabeth; but the 
original foundation conſiſted only of a provoſt, three fellows, and thre? 
ſcholars; which has from time to time been augmented to twenty-two 
ſe!lows, ſeventy ſcholars, and thirty fizers; However, the whole number 
of ſtudemis is at preſent about four hundred ; who are of three can, tel- 
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low-commoners, penſioners, and ſizers or ſervitors. Of the fellows, ſe- 
ven are called ſeniors; and the annual income of each of theſe is about 
ſeven hundred pounds. The provoſtſhip is ſuppoſed to be worth three 
thouſand pounds a year. Trinity college has a power of conferring degrees 
of bachelors, maſters, and doctors, in all the arts and faculties. "Phe viſi- 
tors are, the chancellor or vice- chancellor, and the archbiſhop of Dublin, 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSLTIES, } I have already mentioned the 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. wolf. dogs in Ireland. The Iriſh 
goſhawks and gerfalcons are celebrated for their ſhape and beauty. "The 
mooſe-deer 1s thought to have been formerly a native of this ifland, their 
horns being ſometimes dug up of ſo great a ſize, that one pair has been 
found near eleven feet from the tip of the right horn to the tip of the left; 
but the greateſt natural curioſity in Ireland is the Giants' Cauſeway in the 
county of Antrim, about eight miles from Colerain, which is thus deſerib- 
ed by Dr. Pococke, late biſhop of Offory, a celebrated traveller and anti- 
quary. He ſays, „that he meaſured the moſt welterly point at high wa- 
ter, to the diſtance of 360 feet from the cliff; but was told, that at low 
water it extended 60 feet farther upon a deſcent, till it was loſt in the ſea. 
Upon meaſuring the eaſtern point, he found it 540 feet from the cliff; and 
ſaw as much more of it as of the other, where it winds to the eaſt, and is, 
like that, loſt in the water. 

The cauſeway is compoſed of pillars, all of angular ſhapes, from three 
ſides to eight. The eaſtern point, where it joins the rock, terminates in 
a perpendicular cliff, formed by the upright ſides of the pillars, tome of 
which are thirty-three feet four inches high. Each pillar conſiſts of ſeveral 
joints or ſtones, lying one upon another, trom ſix inches to about one foot 
in thickneſs ; and what is very.ſurpriſing, ſome of theſe joints are ſo con- 
vex, that their prominences are nearly quarters of ſpheres, round each of 
which is a ledge, which holds them together with the greateſt firmneſs, every 
ſtone being concave on the other ſide, and fitting in the exacteſt manuer the 
convexity of the upper part of that beneath it. "The pillars are from one to 
two feet in diameter, and generally conſiſt of about forty joints, moſt of 
wich ſeparate very eaſily ; and one may walk along upon the tops of the 
Pillars as far as to the edge ob the water. 

Rut this is not the moſt ſingular part of this extraordinary curioſity, the 
cliffs themſelves being ſtill more ſurpriſing. From the bottom, which is of 
black ſtone, to the height of about ſixty feet, they are divided at equal diſ- 
tances by ſtripes af a reddiſh ſtone, that reſembles a cement, about four 
inches in thickneſs; upon this there is another ſtratum of the ſame black 
tone, with a ſtratum of five inches thick of the red. Over this is ano- 
ther ſtratum ten feet thick, divided in the ſame manner ; then a ſtratum 
of the red ſtone twenty feet deep, and above that a ſtratum of upright 
piliars ; above theſe pillars lies another ſtratum of black ſtone, twenty 
feet high; and, above this again, another ſtratum of upright pillars, riſing 
in ſome places to the tops of the cliffs, in others not ſo high, and in others 
again above it, where they are called the chimneys. The face of theſe 
cliffs extends about three Engliſh miles. 5 

The cavities, the romantic proſpects, cataracts, and other pleafing and un- 
common natural objects to be met with in Ireland, are too numerous to be 
cal:ed rarities, and ſeveral pamphlets have been en proyes in deſcribing them. 
As to the artificial rarities in Ireland, the chief are the round Pharos, or 
ſtone towers, found upon the coaſts, and ſuppoſed to be built by the Danes 
and Norwegians in their piratical incurſions, who made uſe of them as ſpy- 
owers or barbicans, light-houſes or beacons, 
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'Crrrre, TOWNS, PORTS, AND OTHER Dublin, the capital of Tre. 
EDITICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. { land, is in magnitude and the 
number of inhabitants, the fecond city in the Britiſh dominions; much 
about the fize of Stockholm, Copenhagen, Berlin, and Marſeilles. and js 
ſuppoſed to contain near 200,c00inhabitants, It is ſituated 270 miles north- 
welt of London, and near ſixty miles weſt from Holyhead in North Wales, 
the ufual ſtation of the paſſage- veſſels between Great Britain and Ireland. 
Dublin ſtands about ſeven miles from the fea, at the bottom of a large and 
Ipacious bay, to which it gives name, upon the river Liffev, which divides 
it almoſt intoiwo equal parts, and is banked in through the whale length of 
the city, on both ſides, which form ſpacious and noble quays, where veilels 
below the firſt bridge load and unload before the merchants” doors and ware- 
hauſes. A ſtranger upon entering the bay of Dublin, whicn is about ſeven 
miles broad, and in ſtormy weather extremely dangerous, is agreeably ſur- 
rifed with the beautiful proſpe& on each ſide, and the diſtant view of Wick- 
ow mountains; but Dublin, from its low fituation, makes no great ap- 
pearance. The increaſe of Dublin, within theſe laſt twenty years, is incre- 
dible, and it is generally {ſuppoſed that 000 houſes have been added tothe 
city and fuburbs fince the reign of queen Anne. The number of houſes in 
the year 1777, was 17,151, and there have been many new buildings e- 
rected ſince. This city, in its appearance, bears a near reſemblance to Lon- 
don. The houfes are of brick; the old ſtregts are narrow and mean, but 
the new ſtreets are as elegant as thoſe of the metropolis of Great Britain. 
Sackville-ſtreet, which is ſometimes called the Mall, is particularly noble. 
The houſes are elegant, lofty, and uniformly built, and a gravel walk runs 


* 


through the whole at an equal diſtance from the ſides. 

The river Lifiey, though navigable for fea veſſels as far as the cuſtom- 
houfe, or centre of the city, is but ſmall, when compared with the Thames 
at London. Over it are two handſome bridges, lately built, of ſtone, in 
imitation of that at Weſtminſter, and there are three others that have little 
to recommend them. Formerly the centre of Dublin, towards the cuſtom- 
houſe, was crowded and inconvenient for commercial purpoſes ; but of 
late a new ſtreet has been opened, leading from Eſſex- bridge to the caſ- 
tle, where the lord lieutenant reſides, A new Exchange has been lately 
erected, an elegant ſtructure of white tone, richly embelliſhed with ſemi- 
columns of the Corinthian order, a cupola, and other ornaments. 

The barracksare pleaſantly ſituated on an eminence near the river. They 
conſiſt of four large courts, in which are generally quartered four battali- 
ons of foot, and one regiment of horſe; from hence the caſtle and city 
guards are rel'-ved daily. They are faid to be the largeſt and completeſt 
building of the kind in Europe, being capable of containing 3000 foot 
and 1999 horſe. 1 

The linen hall was erected at the public expence, and opened in the year 
1728, for the reception of ſuch linen cioths as were brought to Dublin for 
male, for which there are convenient apartments. It is entirely under the 
cirection of the truſtees ſor the encouragement of the linen manufactory of 
Ircland, who are compoſed of the lord chancellor, the primate, the arch- 
biſhop of Dublin, and the principal part of the nobility and gentry. This 
national inſtitution is productive of great advantages, by preventing many 
frauds which otherwiſe would be committed in a capital branch of trade, by 
which many thouſands are employed, and the kingdom greatly enriched. 

Stephen's Green is a moſt extenſive ſquare, round which is a gravel walk 
of near a mile. Here genteel company walk in the evenings, and on Sun- 
days after two o'clock, and in fine weather make a very gay appearance. 
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any of the houſes round the green are very ſtately. but a want of unifor- 
mity is obſervable thfoughout the whole. Ample amends will be made for, 
this defect by another ſpacious ſquare near Stephen's Green, now laid out 
and partly built. The houſes being lofty, uniform, and carried on with 
{tone as far as the firſt floor, will give the whole an air of maynificence, not 
exceeded by any thing of the kind in Britain, if we except Bath. The front 
of Trinity- college, extending above 3900 feet, is built of Portland ſtone in 
the fineſt taſte. | 

The parliament houſc was begun in 1720, and finiſned in 1739, at the 
expence of 40,0001. This ſuperb pile was in general of the Ionic order, 
aud was juſtly accounted one of the foremoſt architectural beauties. The 
portico in particular was, perhaps, without parallel; the internal parts had 
ſo many beauties, and the manner in which the building was lighted has 
been much admired. This ſuperb building, on the 27tz of February 1792, 
was obſerved to be in flames, about 5 o'clock in the afternoon, when the 
houſe of Lords, as well as the Commons, was fitting, aud in full debate. 
When the alarm was given, one of the members made his way to tlie roof, 
and looking don into the houſe from one of the ventilators. confirmed the 
apprehenſions of thoſe within, by ſaying the dome was ſurrounded by fire, 
and would tumble into the houſe in five minutes. The volume of fire, by 
which the dome was ſurrounded, ſoon male apertureson all ſides, by melt- 
ing the copper from the wood-work, and thus exhiditing the cavity of the 
dome filled with flames like a large furnace, which at about half paſt fix 
tumbled into the houſe with one great craſh. The valuable library, and all 
the papers of importance, were ſaved. | 

But one of the greateſt and moſt laudable undertakings that this age can 
boaſt of, is the building a ſtone wall about the breadth ot a moderate ſtreet, 
and of a proportionable height, and three miles in length, to confine the 
channel of the bay, and to ſhelter veſſels in ſtormy weather. 

The civil government of Dublin is by a lorc-mayor, &c. the ſame as in 
London. Every third year, the lord mayor, and the twenty-four compa- 
nics, by virtue of an old charter, are obliged to perambulate the city, aud 
itz liberties, which they call riding the Franchiſes. Uponthis occaſion the 
citizens vie with each other in ſhew and oſtentation, which is ſometimes 
productive of diſagreeable conſequences to many of their families. In Dub- 
in there are two Love theatres, that are generally well filled, and which 
ler ve as a kind of nurſery to thoſe in London. In this city are 18 pariſh 
churches, 8 chapels, 3 churches for French, and 1 for Dutch proteltants, 
7 pretbyterian meeting houſes, 2 for methodiſts, 2 for quakers, and 16 Ro- 
man catholic chapels. A royal hoſpital, like that at Chelſea, for invalids; 
a lying in hoſpital, with gardens, built and laid out in the fineſt taſte; an 
hoſpital for lunatics, founded by the famous Dean Swift, who himſelf died 
a lunatic; and ſundry other hoſpitals for patients of every kind. Some of 
the churches have been lately rebuilt, and others are rebuilding in a more 
elegant manner. And, indeed, whatever way a ſtranger turns himſelf in 
this city, he will perceive a ſpirit of elegance and magnificence; and if he 
extends his view over the whole kingdom, he will conclude that wor.Fof 
ornament and public utility in Ireland, almoſt keep pace with thoſe erett- 
ig, great as they are, over the different parts of Great Britain. For it muſt 
be acknowledged that no nation in Europe, comparatively ſpeaking, has 
expended ſuch ſums as the grants of the Iriſh parliament, which has been, 
and continues to be, the life and ſoul of whatever is carried on; witnels the 
many noble erections, churches, hoſpitals, bridges; the forming of har— 
boars, public roads, canals, and other public aud private ame 
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many more (though leſs conſiderable ones), are chiefly and mo 
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It has, however, been matter of ſurpriſe, that with all this ſpirit of na- 
tional improvement, few or no good inns are to be met with in Ireland. In 
the capital, which may be claſſed among the ſecond order of cities of Europe, 
there is not one inn which deſerves that name. This may, in ſome meaſure, 
be accounted tor, by the long, and ſometimes dangerous paſſage from Chef. 
ter and Holyhead to rela which prevents the gentry of England, with 


their families, from viſiting that ifland; but as it is now propoſed to make 


turnpike roadsto Portpatrick in Scotland, from whence'the paſſage is ſhort 
and ſafe, the roads of Ireland may, by this means, become more fre- 
quented, eſpecially when the rural beauties of that kingdom are more gene- 
rally known. For though in England, France, and Italy, a traveller meets 
with views the moſt ant nd, he is ſometimes cloyed with a ſame- 
neſs that runs through the whole: but in thoſe countries of North Britain 
and Ireland, the rugged mountains, whoſe tops look down upon the clouds, 
the extenſive lakes, enriched with buſhy iſlands, the cavities, glens, cata- 
rafts, the numerous feathered creation, hopping from cliff to cliff, and 
other pleaſing and uncommon natural objects, that frequently preſent them- 
ſelves in various forms and ſhapes, have a wonderful effect upon the imagi- 
nation, and are pleaſing to the fancy of every admirer of nature, however 
rough and unadorned with artificial beauties. 

Cork is defervedly reckoned the ſecond city in Ireland, in magnitude, 
riches, and commerce. It lies 129 miles fouth-weſt of Dublin, and contains 
above 8500 houſes. Its haven is deep, and well ſheltered from all winds ; 
but ſmall veſſels only can come up tothe city, which ſtands ahout feven miles 
up the river Lee. This is the chief port of merchants in the kingdom; and 
there is, perhaps, more beel, tallow, and butter ſhipped off here, than in 
allthe other ports of Ireland put together. Hence there is a great reſort of 
flnps to this port, particularly of thoſe bound from Great Britain to Ja- 
maica, Barbadoes, and all the Caribbee iſlands, which put in here to victual 
and complete their ladiig. It appears, that in the reignof Edward LV. there 


were 11 churches in Cork, though there are now only ſeven, and yet it has 


ever fincethattime been eſteemed a thriving city; but it muſt be obferved, 
that befides the churches, there are at this time ſix maſs-houſes, two di- 
ſenting meeting-houſes, another for quakers, and a chapel for French pro- 
teftants. Kinſale is a populousand ſtrong town, with an excellent harbour, 
and conſidęrable commerce and ſhipping; and it is, moreover, occaſionally 
a ſtation for the navy royal; for which end this port is furniſhed with pro- 

naval officers and ſtorekeepers. Waterford is reckoned next to Cork 
for riches and ſhipping, and contains 2561 houſes. It is commanded by 
Duncannon Fort, and on the weſt fide of the town is a citadel. Limerick 
is a handfome, populous, commercial, ſtrong city; it lies on both ſides the 
Shannon, and contains 5257 houſes. 

Belfaſt is a large ſea- port and trading town at the mouth of the Lagen wa- 
ter, where it falls into Carrickfergus Bay. Downpatrick has a flourithing 
linen manufacture. Carrickfergus (or Knockfergus) by ſome deemed the ca- 
pital town of the province, has a good harbour and caſtle, but little com- 
merce. Derry (or Londonderry, as it is moſt uſnally called) ſtands on 
Lough-Foyl, is a ſtrong little city, having linen manufactures, with ſome 
ſhipping. All this extreme northpartof Ireland isfituated fo near to Scotland, 
that they are in ſight of each other's coaſts. Donegal, the county-rown of 
the ſame name (otherwiſe called the county of Tyrconnel), is a place of fome 
trade; as is likewiſe Ennifkilling.. All which laſt mentioned places, and 

ft induſtri- 
outly employed in the manufacturing of linen and linen thread, to the 5 
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nefit of the whole kingdom, which, by its vaſt annual exportations of linen 
into England, is enabled to pay for the great annual importations from 
England into Ireland ; and likewiſe to render the money conſtantly drawn 
from Ireland into England, by her abſentees, leſs grievous to her. 

Though Ireland contains no ſtrong ee! according td the modern im- 
provements in fortification, yet it has ſeveral forts and garrifons, that ſerve. 
25 comfortable Anecures to military officers. The chief are Londonderry 
and Culmore Fort, Cork, Limerick, Kinſale, Duncannon, Roſs-Caſtle, 
Dublin, Charlemont, Galway, Carrickfergus, Maryborough, and Ath- 
lone. Each of theſe forts is furniſhed with deputy governors, under va- 
rious denominations, who have pecuniary proviſions from the government. 

It cannot be pretended, that Ireland is as yet furnithed with any public 
ediſices, to compare with thoſe to be found in countries where ſoverrigns 
aud their courts reſide; but it has ſome elegant public buildings, which do 
honour to the taſte and public ſpirit of the inhabitants. The caſtle, Eſſex- 
bridge, and ſeveral editices about Dublin, already mentioned, are magniii- 
cent and elegant pieces of architecture; and many noble Gothic churches, 
and other buildings, are to be ſeen in Ireland. 

The Iriſh nobility, aud gentry of fortune, now vie with thoſe of England 
in the magnificent ſtructure of their houſes, and the elegance of their orna- 
ments ; but it would be unjuſt, where there are fo many equal in taſte 
and magnificence, to particularize any. In ſpeaking of the public build- 
ings of this kingdom, I muſt not forget the numerous barracks where the 
ſoldiers are lodged, equally to the eaſe and conveniency of the inhabitants. 

CoMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. ] What I have ſaid of England 
under this head, is in a great meaſure applicable to Ireland. Her ex- 
ports are linen-cloth, yarn, lawns, and cambrics, horſes, and black cattle 
beef, pork, green hides, tanned leather, calf-tkins dried, tailow, butter, 
candles, cheeſe, ox and cow-horns, ox hair, horte-hair, lead, copper- 
ore, herrings, dried fiſh, rabbit-tkins and fur, otter-tkins, goat-ſkins, 
ſalmon, and ſome other particulars ; but it is probable that the exports 
ot Ireland will be greatly increaſed by the late laws paſſed in favour of 
the trade of that kingdom. It is certain that the Iriſh have carried their 
inland manufactures, even thoſe of luxury, to a conſiderable height, and 
that their lord lieutenants and their courts have of late encouraged them 
by their examples, and, while they are in that government, make uſe of no 
other. 

PUBLIC TRADING COMPANIES.] OftheſeI know none in Ireland, as 
the bankers cannot be admitted as ſuch : neither can the Dublin Society 
for the encouragement of manufactures and commerce, which was incor- 
porated in 1750. The linen-hall, however, that is erected at Dublin, is 
under as juſt and nice regulations as any commercial houſe in Europe. 

ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] Ireland formerly was only en- 
titled the dominion or lordſhip of Ireland, and the king's ſtyle was no 
other than Dominus Hiberniz, lord of Ireland, till the 33d year of king 
Henry VIII. when he aſſumed the title of king, which is recogniſed by 
act of parliament in the ſame reign. But as England and Scotland are now 
one and the ſame kingdom, and yet differ in their municipal laws; ſo Eng- 
land and Ireland are diſtinct kingdoms, and yet in general agree in their 
laws, For after the conqueſt of Ireland by king Henry II. the laws of 
England were received and ſworn to by the Iriſh nation, aſſembled at the 
council of Liſmore. And as Ireland, thus conquered, planted, and go- 
verned, continued in a ſtate of dependence, it was thought neceſſary that it 
ould conform to, and be obliged by, ſuch laws as the ſuperior ſtate 
thought proper to preſcribe. a - 1 
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' But this ſtate of dependence being almoſt forgotten, and ready to be 
diſputed by the Iriſh nation, it was thought neceſſary, ſome years ago, 
to declare how that matter ſtood ; and therefore, by ſtatute 6th of George 
I. it is declared, © that the kingdom of Ireland ought to be ſubordinate 
io fo, and dependent upon the imperial crown of Great Britain, as being in- 
bi. ſeparably united thereto ; and that the king's majeſty, with the conſent 
x of the lords and commons of Great Britain in parliament, hath power 
i to make laws to bind the people of Ireland.” This determination of the 
| Britiſh Parliament was, however, far from giving general ſatisfaction to 
1 the Iriſh nation, many of whom diſputed the dependency of Ireland upon 

| the parliament of Great Britain more than ever. . After many ſtruggles, 
feeling their own ſtrength by means of the'r volunteer aſſociations, and 


0 encouraged and favoured by the ſeveral parties contending for the admi- 
i niſtration in England, the Iriſh obtained, in the year 1782, a formal re- 
{ peal of the above galling ſtatute, which was conſidered as a renunciation 
5 on the part of the parliament of Great Britain of every claim of legiſlation 


- over Ireland. 


x The conſtitution of the Iriſh government, as it ſtands at preſent, with 
. regard to diſtributive juſtice, is nearly the ſame with that of England. 
| ö A chief governor, who generally goes by the name of lord lieutenant, is 
* {ent over from England by the king, whom he repreſents; but his power 
4 is in ſome meaſure reſtrained, and in others enlarged, according to the 

king's pleaſure, or the exigency of the times. On his entering upon 

, this honourable office, his letters patent are publickly read in the council- 
chamber; and having taken the uſual oaths before the lord chancellor, 
the ſword, which is to be carried before him, is delivered into his hands, 
| and he is ſeated in the chair of ſtate, attended by the lord chancellor, the 
4 members of the privy- council, the peers and nobles, the king at arms, a 
1 ſerjeant at mace, and other officers of ſtate; and he never appears pub- 
N licly without being attended by a body of horſe-guards. Hence, with 
| re ſpect to his authority, his train and ſplendor, there is no viceroy in 
BY Chriſtendom that comes nearer to the grandeur and majeſty of a king. 

0 He has a council compoſed of the great officers of the crown; namely, the 
N clancelior, treaſurer, and ſuch of the archbiſhops, biſhops, earls, barons, 
| judges, and gentlemen, as his majeſty is pleaſed to appoint. The parlia- 

ment here, as well as in England, is the ſupreme court, which is con- 

| vened by the king's writ, and generally fits once every year. It conſiſts, 

j as in England, of a houſe of lords and commons. Of the former, many 
4 are Engliſh or Britiſh peers, or commons of Great Britain; a few are 

Papi:'s, who cannot ſit without being properly qualified; and the number 

of commons amount to about three hundred. Since the acceſſion of his 
preſent majeſty, Iriſh parliaments have been rendered octennial. The re- 

| 333 of the people in the ſenate of Ireland is, in many inſtances, 
like that of England, partial aud inadequate. As long as a majority 
of the commons is compoſed of members for inſignificant boroughs, 
and where a few individuals are devoted to the ſelfiſh or imperious 
will of a ſtill ſmaller number of lords or abſolute grandees, a ſpirit 
of venality muſt pervade the political ſyſtem through all the departments 
ſtate, corrupt the repreſentatives, and deſtroy the freedom of the le- 
iſlative body. If parliaments were ſtill more limited in their duration, 
it would be better forthe public, and greatly promote national proſperity. 
The laws are made by the houſe of lords and commons, after which they 
are ſent to England fop the royal approbation ; when, if approved of by 


his mejeſty and council, they paſs the great ſeal of England, and are re- 
ture. F 
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For the regular diſtribution of juſtice, there are alſo in Ireland four terms 
held annually for the deciſion of cauſes; and four courts of juſtice, the 
chancery, king's bench, common-pleas, and exchequer. The high ſheriff's 
of the ſeveral counties were formerly choſen by the people, .but are now 
nominated by the lord lieutenant, From this general view it appears, that 
the civil and eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions are almoſt the ſame in Ireland as in 
England. 
| Tran, In Ireland the public revenue ariſes from hereditary and 
temporary duties, of which the king is the truſtee, for applying it to parti- 
culat purpoſes : but there is, beſides this, a private revenue ariſing from the 
ancient demeſne lands, from forfeitures for treaſon and felony, priſage of 
wines, light-houſe duties, and a ſmall part of the caſual revenue, not grant- 
ed by parliament ; and in this the crown has the ſame unlimited property 
that a ſubject has in his own treehold. The extent of that revenue is per- 
haps a ſecret to the public. | 
The revenue of Ireland is ſuppoſed at preſent to exceed half a million 
ſterling, of which the Iriſh complain greatly and juſtly, that about 70,0001, 
is eranted in penſions, and a great part to abſentees. Very large ſums are 
alſo granted by their own parliament for more valuable purpoſes, the im- 
provement of their country and civilizing the people; ſuch as he inland 
navigation, bridges, highways, churches, premiums, proteſtant ſchools, 
and other particulars, which do honour to the wiſdom and patriotiſm of 
that parliament, nf 
Coins.] The coins of Ireland are at preſent of the ſame denominations 
and the like fabric with thoſe of England, only an Engliſh ſhilling paſſes 
in Ireland for thirteen pence. What the ancient coins of the Irith were, 
is at preſent a matter of mere curioſity and great uncertainty. 
MILITARY STRENGTH.] Ireland now maintains and pays a conſider- 
able body of troops, who have been often of ſingular ſervice to England; 
and the military force of Ireland was at one time greatly increaſed by 
the many volunteer aſſociated companies, which were formed in that 
kingdom, but have been lately ſuppreſſed by act of parliament. "Thoſe 
parts of Ireland that are moſt uncultivated, contain numbers of 
inhabitants that have very little ſenſe either of divine or human laws, 
and regular forces are abſolutely neceſſary for keeping them in or- 
der; witneſs the late inſurrections of the Whiteboys, and other banditti, 
who were inſtigated by their prieſts ; though it muſt be confeſſed, that 
many of the common people in Ireland have laboured under ſuch oppreſ- 
tions as afforded them juſt grounds for difcontent. It does not however 
appear, that the bulk of the Iriſh Catholics are fond of a revolution in go- 
verument, as few or none of them joined Thurot in his deſcent upon Car- 
rickſergus, or took any part with the Pretender in the laſt rebellion. 
Ozber OF ST. PATRICK.}] This order was inſtituted February 5, and 
the inſtallation of the firſt knights was performed on the tyth of March, 
1793. It conſiſts of the ſovereign and. fifteen other knights companions. 
The lord lieutenants. of Ireland for the time being officiate as grand maſ- 
ters of the order, and the archbiſhop of Armagh is the prelate, the 
archbiſhop of Dublin the chancellor, and the dean of St. Patrick the re- 
giiter of the order, The knights are inſtalled in the cathedral of St. Pa- 
trick, Dublin. Their robes are ſplendid, and the badge is three crowns 
united together on a croſs, with the motto round, Quzs /eparabit 1783, 
faſtened by an Irifh harp to the crown imperial. A ſtar of eight points 
eaciccles it on the coat. | 
Hisrozy.]- The hiſtory of Ireland has been carried to a very remote 
autiquity, aud may, with greater juſtice than that of any other country, 
be 
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be diſtinguiſhed into the legendary and authentic: In the reign of Eq. 
ward II. an Ulſter prince boaſted to the pope of an uninterrupted — 
of one hundred and ninety-ſeven kings of Ireland, to the year 1150. 
Even the more moderate Iriſh antiquaries carry their hiſtory up to 500 

ears before the Chriſtian era, at which time they aſſert, that a colony of 
beythians, immediately from Spain, ſettled in Ireland, and introduced the 
Phoenician language and letters into this country; and that however it, 
might have been peopled till earlier from Gaul or Britain, yet Heber, He- 
remon, and Ith, the ſons of Mileſius, gave a race of kings to the Iriſh, 
diſti::guiſhed from their days by the name of Gadelians and Scuits, or Scots. 
But as our limits will not permit us to enlarge on the dark and conteſted 
parts of the Iriſh hiſtory, we ſhall only obſerve, that it was about the mid. 
dle of the fifth century that the great apoſtle of Ireland, St. Patrick, was 
employed in the propagation of Chriſtianity in this country, though there 
had been Chriſtian miſſionaries here long before, by whoſe means it had 
made a conſiderable progreſs among the inhabitants of Ireland. After this 
period, Ireland was occafionally invaded by the Saxon kings of England; 
bat in the years 795 and 798 the Danes and Norwegians, or, as they were 
called, Eaſterlings, invaded the coaſt of Ireland, and were the firſt who 
creed ſome edifices in that kingdom. The common habitations of the 
Iriſh, till that time, were hurdles covered with ſtraw and ruſhes, and but 
very few of ſolid timber. The natives defended themſelves bravely againſt 
the Eaſterlings, wifo built Dublin, Waterford, Limerick, Wexford, and 
Cork; but they refided chiefly at Dublin, or in its neighbourhood, which, 
by the old Iriſh, was called Fingal, or the Land of Strangers. The na- 
tives, about the year 962, ſeemed to have called to their aſſiſtance the 
Anglo-Saxon king Edgar, who had then a conſiderable maritime power; 
and this might have given occaſion for his clergy to call him king of great 

art of Ireland. It is certain that Dublin was about that time a flouriſh- 
ing city, and that the native Iriſh gave the Eaſterlings ſeveral defeats, 
though ſupported by their countrymen from the continent, the ifle of Man, 
and the Hebrides. 

In the twelfth century, Henry the Second of England formed a deſign of 
annexing Ireland to his dominions. He is faid to have been induced to this 
by the provocation he had received from ſome of the Iriſh chieftains, who 
had afforded conſiderable aſſiſtance to his enemies. His defign was patro- 
nized by the pope, and a fair pretext of attacking Ireland offered about 
the year 1168. Dermot Mac Murrough, king of Leinſter, and an op- 
preſſi ve tyrant, quarrelled with all his neighbours, and carried off the wife 
of a petty prince, O'Roirk. A confederacy being formed againſt him, un- 
der Roderick O'Connor (who it ſeems was the paramount king of Ireland) 
he was driven from his country, and took refuge in the courtof Henry II. 
who promiſed to reſtore him, upon taking an oath of fidelity to the crown 
of England, for himſelf, and all the petty Kings depending on him, who 
were very numerous, Henry, who was then in France, recommended 
Mac Dermot's cauſeto the Engliſh barons, and particularly to Strongbow, 
earl of Pembroke, Robert Fitz-Stephen, and Maurice Fitzgerald. 'Thoſe 
noblemen undertook the expedition upon much the ſame principles as the 
Norman and Breton lords kd the conqueſt of England under William I. 
and Strongbow was to marry Mae Dermot's daughter Eva. In 1169, the 
adventurers-reduced the towns of Wexford and Waterford ; and the next 
ou trongbow arriving with a ſtrong reinforcement, his marriage was ce- 
ebrated. 8 | 

The deſcendants of the Danes continued ſtill pofleſſed of Dublin, * 
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after ſome ineffectual oppoſition made by the _ O'Connor, was taken 
and plundered by the Engliſh ſoldiers ; but Mac Torkil, the Daniſh king, 
eſcaped to his ſhipping. Upon the death of Dermot, Henry II. became 
jealous of earl Strongbow, ſeized upon his eſtates in England and Wales, 
and recalled his fubjects from Ireland. The Iriſh about the ſame time, to 
the amount of above 60,000, beſieged Dublin, under king O'Connor ; but 
though all Stfgngbow's Iriſh friends and allies had now left him, and the 
city was reduced to great extremity, he forced the Iriſh to raiſe the ſiege 
with great loſs ; and going over to England; he avpeaſed Henry by ſwear. 
ing fealty to him and his heirs, and refigning into his hands all the Iriſh 
cities and forts he held. During Strongbow's abſence, Mac Turkil re- 
turned with a great fleet, attempted to retake the city of Dublin, but was 
killed at the ſiege; and in him ended the race of the Eaſterlings princes in 
Ireland. 
In 1172, Henry II. attended by 400 knights, 4000 veteran ſoldiers, and 
the flower of his Engliſh nobility; landed near Waterford; and not only 
all the petty princes of Ireland, excepting the king of Ulſter, but the great 
king Roderick O'Connor, ſubmitted to Henry, who pretended that 
O'Connor's ſubmiſſion included that of Uliter, and that congequently he 
was the paramount ſovereign of Ireland. Be that as it will, he affected to 
keep a magnificent court, and held a parliament at Dublin, where he par- RK 
celled out the ſtates of Ireland, as William the Conquerer had done in bt 
England, to his Engliſh nobility. He then ſettled a civil adminiſtration at 1 
Dublin, as nearly as poſſible to that of England, to which he returned in Iz 
1173, baving firſt ſettled an Engliſh colony from Briſtol in Dublin, with 
all the liberties and free cuſtoms, ſay their charters, which the citizens of 
Briſtol enjoyed. From that time Dublin began to flouriſh. —Thus the 
conqueſt of Irelarid was effected by the Engliſh; almoſt with as much eaſe, 
45 that of Mexico was by the Spaniards; and for much the ſame reaſons, 
the rude and unarmed ſtate of the natives, and the differences that prevail- 
ed among their princes or leaders. | | 

Henry gave the title of lord of Ireland to his fon John, who, in 1185, 
went over in perſonto Ireland; but John and his giddy Norman courtiers 
made a very ill uſe of their power, and rendered themſelves hateful to the 
Iriſh, who were otherwiſe very welldiſpoſed towards the Engliſh. Richard 
J. was too much taken up with the crufades to pay any great regard to the 
affairs of Ireland; but king John, after his accefhon, made amends for 
his former behaviour towards the Iriſh; He enlarged his father's plan of 
introducing into Ireland Engliſh laws and officers, and he erected that,part 
of the provinces of Leinſter and Munſter, which was within the Englifh 
pale, info twelve counties, 1 find, however, that the deſcendants of the 
ancient princes in other places paid him no more than a nominal ſubjee- 
tion. They governed by. their old Brehon laws, and exerciſed all acts of fo- 
vereiznty within their own ſtates zand indeed this was pretty muchthe Eaſe 
ſo late as the reign of James I. The unfettled reign of Henry III. his wars 
and captivity, gave the Irifh a yery mean opinion of the Engliſh govern- 
ment during his reign; but they feem to have continued quiet under his ſon 
Edward J. Gaveſton, the famous favourite of Edward II. acquired great 
credit while he acted as lieutenant of lreland; but the ſucceſſes of the Scotch 
king, Robert Bruce, had almoſt proved fatal to the Engliſh intereſt in Ire - 
land, and ſuggeſted to the Iriſh the idea of transferring their allegiance 
rom the kings of England to Edward Bruce, king Robert's brother. That 
prince accordingly invaded Ireland, where he gave repeated defeats to the 

bgliſh governors and armies; and being ſupported by his brother in per- 
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ſon, he was actually crowned kingat Dundalk, and narrowly miſſed bein 
maſier of Dublin. The younger Bruce ſeems to have been violent in the 
exerciſe of his ſovereignty, and he was at laſt defeated and killed by Ber- 
m.ngliam, the Engliſh general. After this Edward II. ruled Ireland with 
great moderation, and patled ſeveral excellent acts with regard to that 
COUntry. 

But during, the minority of Edward III. the commotions were again re- 
newedin Ireland, and not ſuppreſſed without great loſs and diſgrace on the 
de of the Engliſh. In 1333 a rebellion broke out, in which the Engliſh 
inhabitants had no inconfiderable ſhare. A ſucceſſion of vigorous, brave 
governors, at laſt quieted the infurgents; and about the year 1361, prince 
Lionel, ſou to Edward III. having married the heireſs of Ulſter, was ſent 
over to covern Ireland, end, it poſſible, to reduce its inhabithants to an en- 
tire conformity with the laws of England. In this he made a great pro- 
grels, but did not entirely accompliſh it. It appears, at this time, that 
the [iſh were in a very flouriſhing condition, and that one of the yreateſt 
grievances they complained of was, that the Engliſh ſent over men of 
meau birth to govern them. In 1394, Richard II. finding that the execu- 
tion of his deſpotic ſchemes in England muſt be abortive without farther 
ſupport, paſted over to Ireland with an army of 34,000 men, well armed 
and appointed. As he made no uſe of force, the Iriſh looked upon his 
preſence to be a high compliment to their nation, and admired the mag- 
nilicence of his court, Richard, on the other hand, courted them by all 
the arts he could employ, and beſtowed the honour of knighthood on their 
chicts. In ſhort, he behaved fo as entirely to win their affections. But 
in 1399, after having acted ina very deſpotic manner in England, he un- 
derte ok a freſh expedition to Ireland, to revenge the death of his lord lieu- 
tenant, the earl of March, who had been killed. by the wild Iriſh. His ar- 
my again ſtruck the natives with conſternation, and they threw themſelves 
upon his mercy. It was during this expedition, that the duke of Lancaſ- 
ter landed in England; and Richard upon his return, finding himſelf de- 
ſerted by his Engliſh ſabje&s on account of his tyranny, and that he could 
not depend upon the irifh, turrendered his crown to his rival. 

The Iriſh, after Richard's death, ſtill retained a warm affection for the 
hoaſe of Vork; and, upon the revival of that family's claim to the crown, 
enibraced its cauſe. Edward IV. made the earl of Deſmond lord lieute- 
nant of Treland for his ſervices againſt the Ormond party and other adhe- 
rents of the houſe of Lancaſter, and he was the fir 1rih chieftain that 
obtained this honour. Even the acceſſion of Henry VII. to the crown of 
England did not reconcile the Iriſh to his title as duke of Lancaſter ; they 
therefore readily joined Lambert Simnel, who pretended to bethe eldeſt ſon 
of Edward IV. but for this they paid dear, being defeated in their attempt 
to invade England. This made them ſomewhat cautious at firſt of joining 
Perkin Warbeck, notwithſtanding his plauſible pretences to be the duke of 
York, ſecond fon of Edward IV. He was, however, at laſt recognized as 
king by the Iriſh ; and, in the preceding pages, under the hiſtory of Eng- 
land, the reader may learn the event of his pretenſions. Henry behaved 
with moderation towards his favourers, and was contented with requiring 
the Iriſh nobility to take a freſh oath of allegiance to his government. 
This ienity had the defired effect during the adminiſtration of the two earls 

f Kildare, the earl of Surry, and the earl of Ormond. Henry VIII. 

reriied Ireland by ſupporting its chiefs againſt each other: but they were 
tumpered with by the emperor Charles V. upon which Henry made his na- 

tural for, the duke of Richmond, his lord heutenant, This did not — 
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vent the Iriſh from breaking out into rebellion in the year 1540, under 
Fitz. Gerald, who had been lord deputy, and was won over by the emper- 
or, but was at laſt hanged at Tyburn, After this the houſe of Auttria 
found their account, in their quarrels with England, to form a ſtrong party 
among the Iriſh. | 

About the year 1542, James V. king of Scotland, formed ſome pre- 
tenſions to the crown of lreland, and was favoured by a ſtrong party 
among the Iriſh themſelves. It is hard to ſay, had he lived, what the con- 
ſequence of his claim might have been. Henry underſtood that the Iriſh 
had a mean opinion of his dignity, as the kings of England had hitherto 
aſſumed no higher title than that of lords of Ireland. He therefore took 
that of king of Ireland, which had a great effect with the native Iriſh, who 


thought that allegiance was not due to a lord; and, to ſpeak the truth, it 
was ſomewhat ſurpriſing that this expedient was not thought of before. It 
produced a more perfect ſubmiſſion of the native Iriſh to Henry's govern- 
ment than ever had been known; and even O'Neil, who pretended to be 
ſucceſſor to the laſt paramount king of Ireland, ſworeall-giance to Henry, 
who created him earl of Tyrone. | 

The pope, however, and the princes of the houſe of Auſtria, by re- 
mitting money, and ſometimes fending over troops to the Iſh, ſtill Kept 
up their intereſt in that kingdom, and drew from them vaſt numbers of 
men to their armies, where they proved as good ſoldiers as any in Europe. 
This created inexpreſſible difficulties to the Engliſh government, even in 
the reign of Edward VI. but it is remarkable, that the Reformation took 
place in the Zngliſh part of Ireland with little or no oppoſition. The Iriſh 
ſeem to have been very quiet during the reign of queen Mary; but they 
proved thorns in the fide of queen Elizabeth. The perpetual dilputes ſhe 
had with the Roman catholics, both at home and abroad, gave her great 
uneaſineſs; and the pope and the houſe of Auſtria always found new re- 


ſources againſt her in Ireland. The Spaniards poſſeſſed themſelves of Kin- 


ſale; and the rebellions of Tyrone, who baftled and outwitted her 
favourite general the earl of Eſſex, are well known in Engliſh hiftory, 
The lord deputy Mountjoy, who ſucceeded Eſſex, was the firſt Englith- 
man who gave a mortal blow to the practices of the Spaniards in Ireland, 
by defeating them and the Iriſh before Kinſale, and bringing Tyrone pri- 
loner to England; where he was pardoned by queen Elizabeth in i602, This 
lenity, ſhewn to ſuch an offender, is a proof of the dreadful apprehenfions 
Elizabeth had from the popiſh intereſt in Ireland. James I. confirmed the 


poſſeſſions of the Iriſh ; but ſuch was the influence of the pope and the 


Spaniards, that the earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel, and their party, 
planned a new rebellion, and attempted to ſeize the caſtle of Dublin; but 
their plot being diſcovered, their chiefs fled beyond ſeas. They were 
not idle abroad; for in 1608 they inſtigated fir Calim O'Dogharty to a 
ſreſh rebellion, by promiſing him ſpeedy ſupplies of men and money from 
Spain, Sir Calim was Killed in the diſpute, and his adherents were taken 
and executed, The attainders of the Inſh rebels, which paſſed in the 
reigns of James and Elizabeth, veſted in the crown 511,465 acres, in the 
cveral counties of Donegal, Tyrone, Colerain, Fermanagh, Cavan, and 
Armagh: and enabled the king to make that Proteſtant plantation in the 
North of Ireland, which now, from the moſt rebellious province of the 
kingdom, is the moſt quiet and reformed. | 
Thoſe prodigious attainders, however juſt and neceſſary they might be, 
operated fatally for the Engliſh in the reign of Charles I, The Iriſh Ro- 
man Catholics in general were influenced by their prieſts to hope not 
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only to repoſſeſs the lands of their forefathers, but to reſtore the popiſh 
religion in Ireland. They therefore entered into a deep and deteſta ble 
conſpiracy for maſſacreing all the * proteſtants in that kingdom. In 
this they were encouraged by the unhappy diſſenſions that broke out be. 
tween the king and his parliaments in England and Scotland, Their 
bloody plan being diſcovered by the Enghth government at Dublin, pre- 
vented that city from falling into their hands. They, however, partly 
executed, in 1641, their horrrid ſcheme of maſfacre ; butauthors have not 
agreed as to the numbers who were murdered ; perhaps they have been 
exaggerated by warm proteſtant writers, ſome of whom have mounted 
the number of the ſufferers to 40,000 ; other accounts ſpeak of 10,000 
or 12,000, and ſome have diminiſhed that number “. What follow. 
ed in conſequence of this rebellion, and the reduction of Ireland by 
Cromwell, who retaliated the cruelties of the Iriſh Papiſts upon them- 
ſelves, belongs to the hiſtory of England. It is certain that they ſmart- 
ed ſo ſeverely, that they were quiet during the reign of Charles II. His 
popiſh ſucceſſor and brother James LJ. even after the Revolution took 
place, found an aſylum in Ireland; and was encouraged to hope, that, 
by the aſſiſtance of the natives there, he might remount his throne : but 
he was deceived, and his own pulillanimity co-operated with his diſap- 
pointment. He was driven out of Ireland by his ſon-in-law, after the 
battle of the Boyne, the only victory that king William ever gained in 
perſon ; a victory, however, on which depended the ſafety of the proteſ- 
tant religion, and the liberties of the Britiſh empire. Had James been 
victorious, he probably would have been reinſtated on the throne, and 
nothing elſe could be expected than that, being irritated by oppoſition, 
victorious over his ene mies, and free from every reſtraint, he would have 
trampled upon all rights, civil and religions, and purſued more arbitrary 
deſigns than before. The army of William confiſted of 36,000 men, that 
of James of 33,000, hut advantageouſly ſituated. James, it is true, fought 
at the head of an undiſciplined rabble : but his French auxiliaries were far 
from behaving as heroes. It mutt be acknowledged, however, that he 
left both the field and the kingdom too ſoon for a brave man. 

The forfeitures that fell to the crown, on account of the Iriſh rebellions 
and the Revolution, are almoſt incredible; and had the acts of parliament 
which gave them away been ſtrictly enforced, Ireland muſt have been 
peopled with Britiſh inhabitants. But many political reaſons occurred for 
not driving the Iriſh to deſpair. The friends of the Revolution and the 
Proteſtant religion were ſufficiently gratified out of the forfeited eſtates. 
Too many of the Roman Catholics might have been forced abroad; and 
It was proper that a due balance ſhould be preſerved between the Roman 
Catholic and the Proteſtant intereſt. It was therefore thought prudent to 
relax the reins of government, and not to put the forfeitures too rigor- 
ouſly into execution. The experience of half a century has confirmed 
the wiſdom of the above conſiderations. The lenity of the meafures pur- 
ſued in regard to the Iriſh Roman Catholics, and the great pains taken 
for the inſtruction of their children, with the progreſs which knowledge 


* Mr. Guthrie's account of the numbers killed in the Iriſh maſſacre is much below 
that generally given. Mr. Hume, after enumerating the various barbarities practiſed 
by. the Papiſis upon the Proteſtants, ſays, „by ſome computations, thoſe, who pe- 
& riſhed by all thoſe cruelties, are made to amount to an hundred and fifty, or two 
« hundred thouſand; by the moſt moderate, and probably the moſt reaſonable ac- 
ce count, they mutt have been near 40,000,” Hitt. of England, vol. vj. p. 377. edit. 
8vo. 1763. r . , a d 
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and the arts have made in that country, have greatly diminiſhed the popiſh 
intereſt. The ſpirit of induſtry has enabled the Iriſh to know their own 
ſtrength and importance ; to which ſome accidental circumſtances have 
concurred. All her ports were opened for the exportation of wool and 
woollen yarn to any part of Great Britain; and of late years, acts of par- 
liament have been made occaſionally for permitting the umportation o ſalt 
beef, pork, butter, cattle, and tallow, from Ireland to Great Britain. 

But though ſome laws and regulations had occaſionally taken place fa- 
vourable to Ireland, it muſt be acknowledged, that the inhabitants of that 
country labouredunder contiderable grievances, in conſequence of ſundry 
unjuſt and injudicious reſtraints of the parliament of England, reſpecting 
their trade. Theſe reftraints had injured Ireland without benefiting Great 
Britain. The Irifth had been prohibited from manufacturing their own 
wool, in order to favour the woollen manufaRory of England; the con- 
ſequence of which was, that the Iriſh wool was ſmuggled over into 
France, and the people of that country were thereby enabled to rival us 
in our woollen manufacture, and to deprive us of a part of that trade. 
Anembargo had alſo been laid on the exportation of proviſions from Ire- 
land, which had been extremely prejudicial to that kingdom. The dif- 
treſſes of the Iriſh manufacturers, as well as thoſe ot Great Britain, had 
likewiſe been much increaſed by the conſequences of the American war, 
Theſe circumſtances occaſioned great murmuring in Ireland, and ſome 
attempts were made for the relief of the inhabitants of that kingdom in 
the Britiſh parliament, but tor ſome time without ſucceſs ; for a partiality 
in f-vour of the trade in England prevented juſtice from being done to 
Ireland. But ſeveral incidents, which happened afterwards, at length 
operated ſtrongly in favour of that kingdom. When a large body of the 
king's troops had been withdrawn from Ireland, in order to be employed 
in te American war, a conſiderable number of Iriſh gentlemen, farmers, 
traders, and other perſons, armed and formed tiemfalven into volunteer 
companies and aflociations, for the defence of Ireland againſt any foreign 
invaders. By degrees, theſe volunteer aſſociations became numerous and 
well-diſciplined ; and it was ſoon diſcovered, that they wefe inclined to 
maintain their rights at home, as well as to defend themſelves againſt fa- 
reign enemies, When theſe armed affoctations became numerous and 
formidable, the Iriſh began to aſſume a higher tone than that to which 
they had before been accuſtomed; and it was ſoon manifeſt, that their 
remonſtrances met withunuſual attention, both from their own parliament 
and from that of Great Britain. The latter, on the 11th of May, 1779, 
preſented an addreſs to the king, recommending to his majeſty's moſt ſe- 
rious conſideration the diſtreſſed and impoveriſhed ſtate of the loyal and 
well deſerving people of Ireland, and defiring him to direct that there 
ſhould be prepared and laid before parliament, fuch particulars relative 
to the trade and manufactures of Great Britain and Ireland, as ſhould 
enable the national wiſdom to purſue effectual meaſures for promoting the 
common ſtrength, wealth, and commerce of his majeſty's ſubjects in both 
kingdoms., To this addreſs the king returned a favourable anfwer ; and 
October, the ſame year, both houſes of the Iriſh parliament alſo pre- 
ſented addreſſes to his majeſty, in which they declared, that nothing but 
granting Ireland a free trade could ſave it from ruin. Notwithſtanding 
which, it being ſoon after ſuſpected by many of the people of that kingdom, 
that the members of their parliament would not exert themſelves with vi- 
gour in promoting the intereſts of the nation, a very daring and numerous 
«0b aſſembled before the parliament houſe in Dublin, cry ing out for a 
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free trade and a fort money- hill. They aſſaulted the members, and endea. 
voured to compel them to ſwear that they would ſupport the intereſt of 
their country by voting wr a ſhort money-bill; and they demoliſhed the 
houſe of the attorney-general. The tumult at length ſubſided ; and two 
Irith money-"ills, for fix months only, were ſent over to England, where 
they paſſed the great ſeal, and were immediately returned, without any 
dil.tisfaftion being expreſſed by government at this limited grant. 

Tn the mean time the members of the oppoſition, in the Engliſh par. 
liament, very ſtrongly repreſented the neceſſity of an immediate attention 
to the complaints of the people of Ireland, and of a compliance with their 
wiſhes. The arguments on this fide of the queſtion were alſo enforced by 
the accounts which came from Ireland, that the volunteer aſſoc iations in 
that kingdom amounted to forty thouſand men, unpaid, ſelf-appointed,and 
independent of government, well armed and accoutred, daily improving in 
diſcipline, and which afterwards increaſed to eighty thonſand. The Bri- 
tiſh miniſtry appeared for ſome time to be undetermined what part they 
ſhonld a& in this important buſineſs; but the remembrance of the fatal 
effects of rigorous nicaſures reſpecting America, and the very critical ſi- 
tuation of Great Britain, at length induced the firſt lord of the treaſury 
to bring in ſuch bills as were calculated to afford effectual commercial re- 
lief to the people of Ireland. Laws were accordingly paſſed, by which all 
thoſe acts were repealed, which had prohibited the exportation of woollen 
manufactures from Ireland, and other acts by which the trade of that 
kingdom to foreign countries had been. reſtrained ; and it was likewiſe 
enicted, that a trade between Ireland and the Britiſh colonies in America 
and the Weſt Indies, and the Britiſh ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, 
ſhovid be allowed to be carried on in the ſame manner, and ſubje to 
ſimilar regulations and reſtrictions with that carried on between Great 
Britain and the ſaid colonies and ſettlements. | 

wv Theſelaws in favourof Ireland were received with much joy and exulta- 
1 tion in that kingdom; and the Iriſh nation being indulged in their requi- 
ſitions reſpecting trade, now began alſo to aim at important conſtitution- 
al reformations; and in various counties and cities of Ireland, the 
| right of the Britiſh parliament to maks laws which ſhould bind that king- 
dom was denied in public reſolutions. By degrees, the ſpirit which had 
been maniteſted by the Irifh parliament, ſeemed a little to ſubſide: and a 
remarkable inſtance of this was, their agreeing to a perpetual mutiny- 
bill, for the regulation of the Iriſh army, though that of England had 
always been paſſed, with a true conſtitutional caution, only from year to 
year. This was much exclaimed againſt by ſome of the Iriſh patriots ; 
and it is indeed not eaſy to clear their parliament from the charge of in- 
conſiſtency : but this bill was afterwards repealed, and the commercial 
advantages afforded them by late acts in their favour have greatly con- 
tributed to promote the proſperity of Ireland. As before obſerved, by 
the act repealing the ſtatute of.the 6th of George I. they are now fully 
and completely emancipated from the jurĩiſdiction of the Britiſh parliament. 
The appellant juriſdiction of the Britiſh houſe of peers in Iriſh cauſes was 
likewiſe given up. But though the Iriſh have obtained ſuch great exten- 
| fron of their liberties, it is queſtioned whether it will terminate to their 
| country's real advantage: their parties and difſenfions increaſe, and the 
3 controverſy of England with that kingdom is far from being ended; much 
[ remains to eſtabliſh ſuch a commercial and political connection as will 
promote the intereſt and happineſs of both countries, and make them one 
great, ſtable, and invulnerable body. Every change of OLE 5 
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England hath produced new lord lieutenants among them, but harmony 
and cor:fidence are not yet reſtored, | 

In the year 1783, the government, the nobility, and the people of Ire- 
land, vied with each other in countenancing and giving an aſylum to ma- 
ny families of the Geneveſe who were baniſhed irom their city, and to 
others who voluntarily exiled themſelves for the cauſe of Hberty, not wil- 
ling to ſummit to an ariftocracy of their own citizens, ſupported by the 
{words of France and Sardinia, - A large tract of land in the county of 
Waterford was alloted for their reception, a town was marked out, enti- 
tled NRW Geneva, and a ſum of money granted for erecting the ne- 
ceſſary buildings. Theſe preparations for their accommodation were, 
however, rendered ultimately uſeleſs, by ſome miſunderſtandings (not 
fully comprehended) which aroſe between the parties; and the ſcheme 
accordingly fell tq the gronnd. 

Upon the occafion of the unhappy malady with which the king was af- 
flicted, the lords and commons of Ireland came to a reſolution to addreſs 
the prince of Wales, requeſting him to takeupon him the government of 
that kingdom, during his majeſty's indiſpoſition, under the ſtyle and title 
of PRINCE Recent of IA ELAN, and to exerciſe and adminiſter, ac- 
cording to the laws and the conſtitution of the realm, all the royal autho- 
rities, juriſdictions, and prerogatives, to the crown and government there- 
of belonging. The marquis of Buckingham being then lord lieutenant, 
having declined preſenting the addreſs, as contrary to his oath and the 
laws, the two houſes reſolved on appointing delegates from each: the 
lords appointed the duke of Leinſter, and the earl of Charlemont; and 
the commons, four of their members. The delegates proceeded to Lon- 
don, and, in February 1789, preſented the addreſs to his royal bighneſs, 
by whom they were moſt graciouſly received; but his majeſty having, to 
the infinite joy of all his ſubjects, recovered from his ſevere indiſpoſition, 
the prince returned them an anſwer fraught with the warmeſt ſentiments 
of regard for the kingdom, and of gratitude to parliament, for the ge- 
nerous manner in which they propoſed inveſting him with the regency, 
but, that the happy recovery of his royal father had now rendered his 
acceptance of it unneceſſar yx. 2 

The parliament of Ireland has extended liberal indulgences to the Ro- 
man Catholics of that kingdom, by eſtabliſhing the legality of intermar- 
riage between them and the Proteſtants, by admitting them to the profeſ- 
ſion of the law, and the benefit of education, and by removing all ovſtruc- 
tions upon their induſtry in trade and manufactures. A reciprocal pre- 
ference in the corn trade with Britain has been eſtabliſhed. Further pro- 
greſs has been made in checking the immoderate uſe of ſpirituous liquors; 
and ſome wiſe inſtititutions have been ordained for the regulation of cha- 
ritable foundations. | 
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AVING gone over the Britiſh ifles, we ſhall now return to the con- 


tinent, beginning with the extenſive and mighty kingdom of France, ³ 
being the neareſt to England; though part of Germany and Poland lies to 


the northward of France. 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT, | 
Miles. Degrees. L | | 
Length 600 5 Weſt and 8 Eaſt longitude, + 
Breeth 4. between * and 51 North latitude, 
Containing 160, 3 74. ſquare miles, with 155 inhabitants to each. 
BoUN DARIES. ] It is bounded by the Engliſh Channel and the Nether. 
lands on the North; by Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, Eaſt ; by the 
Mediterranean and the Pyrenean mountains, which divide it from Spain, 
South; and by the Bay of Biſcay, Weſt. | 
Drv1s1o0Nns.] The ancient provinces of this kingdom have been di- 
vided by the national aſſembly into 83 departments “, as follows: 


DEPARTMENTS. Curtr Towns. by 5 ** sc bowns. 
uns Pa- N. L. 4850 * (Mos! Mentz 
8 RIS, I E. L. 25 25 EJ Vosces pſana 
Sr and Ovs: [Verſailles JSI Mears Nanci 
a2 < J SEINE and MARNE Melun " $ U Mevss Barleduc 
k C O1st Beauvais 38 flower Ryrxsz [Straſbourg 
A1ISNE Laon * Upper Rains Colmar 
Souux, Picardy Amiens „ C AUBE Troyes 
$ CAL.STREIGUTS, |, Z S JMazne haalons 
3 Artois ne z F }Upper MN [Chaumont 
5 NorTH, Flanders L iſle — 1 CARDENNES Mezieres 
8 LowEx SEINE Rouen 2 f (Derss ſancon 
2 CALA DOS Caen ＋ © 3 JURA Dole N 
3 Y Onne Alencon (res Soaxnx [Veſoul 
"© Evuxe Evreux 4 = Corr D'OR [Dijon 
7 CHANNEL Coutance 2'z 4 SoanNs and Loi Macon 
* IsLE and VILLAlxEIRennes 2.2 CYonns Auxerre 
2 Lower Loire Nantes esa reuoble 
1 FiNISTERRE Breſt | 2 2 Dzome, omans 
. Noxru CoasT St. Brieuce = } Upper ALys Gap. 
= MogBHAN Vannes * CARDECKE Frivas 
: 3 Vroom Poitiers 2 | Ruovs and Lox [Lyons 
8 VIENDEE Fonte nai- compte | Puy. Dr Doux lermont 
Two SEVRES Niort 2 CANTAL St, Fleur 
[= Lower CHARENTE |Santes 14 Upper Loire V. Le Puy 
G1KkoNDE Bourdeaux e CokrzE, Limeſin [Tulle 
2 Upper Vienns Limoges Cxxvuse, Marche jGueret 
2 Lor and GARONNF Agen CHARENTE, Ang, [Angouleme 
= AVIERON '* Rodez * ALLIER, Bourbon, Moulincs 
[- Doxpocxsg Perigu2ux a CHER Bourges 
Lor Cahors la AlN Bourg 
. Gers Auch * Ixpzr 'hatcauroux 
7 Upper PyRENTISs |Tarbe - IxDRE & Lok To. Tours 
8 Lower Pyztnxes Pau - Sar | Le Mans 
| < Lanpts Marſan > MAYENNE. Laval 
© Eaſt PY RENEES Perpignan. ö 8 Mais and Lorzx Angers 
|. Upper GaxonNnse [Toulouſe 2 Z JLoixz T Orleans 
E GARD Niſmes O 4 (Evxx and Lox Chartres 
- Hy RAULT Montpelicr Loix and Cu Blois 
D. ARRIEGE ' Foix | Nizvxkx Nivernois Nevers 
2 TARNE Caſtres 5 Co xsica ifland Baſtia 
A AUDE Carcaſſone Avignon and Ve- 
Lozrxt Mende naiſin are in this | 
Mors of Ryons|Aix | department | 
© 2 van Toulon | | | 
% > ! Lower ALes Digne | 


Corſica. Every 
department is fubdivided into bis rs, in al 547; and each diſtrict into AN. 
The above are the chieſ towns of each department, and alſo the diſtricts. The new de- 
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NAME AND CLIMATE.] France took its name from the Francs, or 
Freemen, a German nation, reſtleſs and enterprizing, who conquered the 
Gauls, the ancient inhabitants: andthe Roman force not being able to re- 
preſs them, they wre permitted to fettle in the country by treaty. By its 
ſituation, it is the moſt compact kingdom perhaps in the world, and well 
fitted for every purpoſe both of power and commerce; and ſince the be- 
ginning of the 1 5th century, the inhabitants have availed themſelves of 
many of their natural advantages. The air, particularly that of the in- 
terior parts of the kingdom, is in general mild and wholeſome ; but ſome 
late authors think it is not nearly ſo falubrious as is pretended ; and it muſt 
be acknowledged, that the French have been but too ſucceſsful in giving 
the inhabitants of Great Britain falſe prepoſſeſſions in favour of their own 
country. It muſt indeed be owned, that their weather 1s more clear and 
ſettled than in England. In the northern provinces, however, the win- 
ters are more intenſely cold, and the inhabitants not ſo well ſupplied with 
firing, which in France is chiefly of wood. 

SoIL AND WATER.] France is happy in an excellent ſoil, which pro- 
duces corn, wine, oil, and almoſt every luxury of life. Some of their fruits 
have a higher flavour than thoſe of England ; but neither the paſturage nor 
tillage are comparable to ours. Tlie heats in many parts burn up the 
ground, ſo that it has no verdure, and the ſoil barely produces as much rye 
and cheſnuts as ſerve to ſubſiſt the poor inhabitants ; but the chief misfor- 
tune attending the French ſoil is, that the inhabitants having but a preca- 
rious ſecurity in their own property, do not apply themſelves ſutficiently 
to cultivation and agriculture. But nature has done wonders for thern, 
and both animal and vegetable productions are found there in vaſt plenty. 

Notwithſtanding great efforts made in agriculture, much of the land re- 
mains e , and. although ſame provinces, as Alſace and Langue- 
doc, yield an exuberance of corn, it is frequently imported. Indeed all Eu- 
rope, one year with another, does not produce ſufficient corn for its own 
conſumption, and it is neceſſary. to have ſupplies from the Juxuriant harveſt 
of America. | 8 

The French have of late endeavoured to ſupply the loſs arifing from 
their precarious title to their lands, by inſtituting academies of agriculture, 
and propoſing premiums for its improvement, as in England; but thoſe 
expedients, however ſucceſsful they may be in particular inſtances, can 
never become of national utility in any but a free country, where the huf. 
bandman is ſure of enjoying the fruit of his labour, which is far from 
being the caſein the preſent diſtracted ſtate of the country. No nation 
is better ſupplied than France is with wholeſome ſprings and water; of 
which the inhabitants make excellent uſe by the help of art and engines, 
for all the conveniencies of life. Of their. canals and mineral waters, 
diſtin notice will be hereafter taken. . . | 

MovunTains.] The chief mountains in France, or its borders, are the 
Alps, which divide France from Italy; the Pyrenees, which divide France 
from Spain; Vauge, which divide Lorrain from Burgundy and Alſace; 
Mount Jura, which divides Franche Compté from Switzerland; the Ce- 
vennes, in the province of Languedoc; and Mount D'or in the province 
of Auvergne: | | 

Rivers AND LAKES.] The principal rivers in France are the Loire, 
the Rhone, the Garonne, and the Seine. The Loire takes its courſe north 
and north-weſt, being, with all its windings, from its ſource tothe ſea, com- 
puted to run about 500 miles. The Rhone flows on the ſouth-weſt to Lv» 
ons, and then runs on due ſouth till it falls into the * The 
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Garonne rifes in the Pyrenean mountains, takes its courſe, firſt north-eaſt, 


and has a communication with the Mediterranean by means of a canal, the 
werk of Lewis XIV. The Seine, ſoon after its riſe, runs to the north. 
weſt, viſiting Troyes, Paris, and Rouen, in its way, and falls into the Eng. 
liſn Channel at Havre. To theſe we may add the Saone, which falls into 
the Rhone at Lyons; the Charente which riſes near Havre de Grace, and 
diſcharges itfelt in the Bay of Biſcay at Rochfort. The Rhine, which riſes 
in Switzerland, is the eaſtern boundary between France and Germany, and 
receives the Moſelle and the Sarte in its paſſage. 'The Somme, which runs 
north-weſt through Picardy, and falls into the Engliſh Channel below Ah. 


beville. "Che Var, which riſes in the Alps, and runs ſouth, dividing France 


from Italy, and falling into the Mediterranean, weſt of Nice. The Adour 


runs ſrom eaſt to weſt, through Gaſcoigne, and falls into the Bay of Biſ. 


cay, below Bayonne. 

The vaſt advantage both in commerce and conveniency, which ariſes to 
France from thoſe rivers, is wonderfully improved by the artificial rivers 
and canals which form the chief glory of the reign of Louis XIV. That 
of Languedoc was begun in the year 1666, and compleated in 1680; it 
was intended for a communication between the ocean and the Mediter. 
ranean, for the ſpeedier paſſage of the French fleet: but though it was 
carried on at an immenſe expence, for 100 miles, over hills and vallies, 
and even through a mountain in one place, it has not anſwered that pur- 
poſe. By the canal of Calais, travellers eaſily paſs by water from thence 
to St. Omer, Graveline, Dunkirk, Ypres, and other places. The canal 
of Orleans is another noble work, and runs a.courſe of eighteen leagues, 
to the immenſe benefit of the public and the royal revenue. France 
abounds with other canals of the like kind, which render her inland na- 
vigation inexpreſſibly commodious and beneficial, 

Few lakes are found in this country. There is one at the top of a hill 
near Alegie, which the vulgar report to be bottomleſs. There is another 
at Ifſoire, in Auvergne; and one at La Beſſe, in which if you throw a 
ſtone, it cau'ies a noiſe like thunder. 

MixXERAL WATERS, AND The waters of Bareges, which lie near 

REMARKABLE $PRINGS. (the borders of Spain, under the Pyrenean 
mountains, have of late been preſerred to all the others of France, for the 
recovery of health. The beſt judges think, however, that the cures per- 
formed bv them are more owing to their accidental ſucceſs with ſome 
great perſons, and the falubrity of the air and ſoil, than to the virtues of 
the waters. The waters of Sultzbach, in Alſace, are {aid to cure the palſy, 
weak nerves, and the ſtone. At Bagueiis, not far from Bareges, are ſe- 
veral wholeſome minerals and baths, to which people reſort as to the 
Engliſh baths, at ſpring and autumn. Forges in Normandy 1s celebrated 
for its mineral waters; and thoſe of St. Amand cure the gravel and ob- 
ſtructions. It would be endle(s to enumerate all the other real or pre- 
tended mineral wells in France, as well as many. remarkable ſprings ; but 
there is one near Aigne, in Auvergne, which boils violently, and makes a 
noiſe like water thrown upon lime; it has little or no taſte, but has a poi- 
ſonous quality, and the birds tbat drink of it die inſtantly. 

METALS AND MINERALS.) France has many unworked mines, which 
would be very productive, if duly attended to, but at preſent do not yield 
minerals ſufficient for conſumption; ſtecl alone is imported, to the 
annual value of 125,0001l. Languedoc is ſaid to contain veins of gold 
and filver. Alface has mines of ſilver and copper, but they are too ex- 
penſive to be wrought. Alabaſter, black marble, jaſper, and _ are 
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found in many parts of the kingdom. Bretagne abounds in mines of 
iron, copper, tin, and lead. Salt - petre is made in every part of the king- 
dom, and /ea-ſalt is now procured free from oppreſſive duty, but not re- 
markable for its purity. At Laverdau, in Cominges, there is a mine of 
chalk. At Berry there is a mine of oker, which ſerves for melting of 
metals, and for dying, particularly the beſt drab cloth: and in the pro- 
vince of Anjou are ſeveral quarries of fine white ſtone. Some excellent 
turquoiſes (the only gem that France produces) are found in Languedoc; 
and great care is taken to keep the mines of marble and free- ſtone open 
ail over the kingdom. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO- France abounds in excellent 

DUCTIONS BY SEA AND LAND. roots, which are more proper for 
ſoups than thoſe of England. As to all kinds of ſeaſoning and fallads, 
they are more plentiful, and in ſome places better than in England; 
they being, next to their vines, the chief _ of their culture, 

France produces excellent fruit of all kinds, particularly grapes, figs, 
prunes, cheſnuts, cyder in the northern provinces, and capers in the 
{outhern. It produces annually, though not enough for conſumption, 
above twelve million pounds of tobacco, beſides hemp, flax, manna, ſaf- 
fron, and many drugs. Alſace, Burgundy, Lorraine, and eſpecially the 
Pyrenean mountains, ſupply it plentifully with timber and other wood. 
Silk is ſo plentifully produced, beſides what is imported, as to afford a 
confiderable trade. The cattle and horſes are neither very numerous 
nor very good, but it has many flocks of fine lep; yet ſo great is the 
conſumption, that both ſheep and wool are imported. The province of 
Gaſtenois produces great quantities of ſaffron. The wines of Champagne, 
Burgundy, Bourdeaux, Gaſcony, and other provinces of France, are ſo 
welt known, that they need only be mentioned. It is ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve, that though they differ very ſenſibly in their taſte and properties, 
vet all of them are excellent, particularly thoſe of Champagne, Burgundy, 
Bourdeaux, Pontacke, Hermitage, and Frontiniac : and there are few 
conſtitutions, be they ever ſo valetudinary, to which ſome one or other 
of them is not adapted. 7 

Wine, the ſtaple, is made to the valne of 15, ooo, ocol. annually, more 
than an eighth part of which, beſides brandy and vinegar, is exported, 
Olive oil is made in large quantities, particularly in the provinces next the 
Mediterranean; but the conſumption is ſo great, that much of it is im- 
ported from Italy; the inferior ſort ſupplies the ſoap manufactories, of 
which there are thirty-ſix at Marſeilles. 

Oak, elm, aſh, and other timber, common in England, is found in 
France ; but it is ſaid, that the internal parts of the kingdom begin to feel 
the want of fuel, A great deal of ſalt is made at Rhee, and about Roch- 
fort on the coaſt of Santoign. Languedoc produces an herb called kali, 
which, when burnt, makes excellent barilla, or pot-aſhes. The French 
formerly were famous for horticulture, but they are at preſent far infe- 
rior to the Engliſh both in the management and diſpoſition of their 
gardens, Prunes and capers are produced at Bourdeaux and near Toulon. 

France contains few animals, either wild or tame, that are not to be 
found in England, excepting wolves. Their horſes, black cattle, and 
ſheep, are far inferior to the Engliſh; nor is the wool of their ſheep ſo 
fine. The hair and ſkin of the chamois, or mountain goats, are more 
valuable than thoſe of England. We know of no difference between 
the marine productions of France and thoſe of England, but that the 
former is not ſo well ſerved, even on the ſea coaſts, with ſalt- water pa 
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There is a conſiderable herring fiſhery, and one for anchovies, to tlie an: 
nual amount of 83, oool. beſides more important fiſheries upon the coaſt 
of America and Newfoundland. | | 

| ForezTs.] The chief foreſts of France are thoſe of Orleans, which 
contains 14,000 acres of wood of various kinds, oak, elm, aſh, &c. and 
the foreſt of Fontainbleau near as large; and near Morchiſmoir is a foreſt 
of tall, ſtraight timber, of 4000 trees. Befſides theſe, large numbers of 
woods, ſome of them.deſerving the name of foreſts, lie in different 
provinces; but too remote from ſea- carriage to be of much national 
utility, 

PorULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, }Þ According to the lateſt 

CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. and beft calculations, 
France contains at preſent about 25,000,000 of inhabitants. It was l»tely 
ſuppoſed by ſome Caculative men, that the population of France had for 
many years been upon the decline; but, upon an accurate inveſtigation, 
the reverſe appear-d to be fact; though this country certainly loſt a great 
number of valuable inhabitants, by the revocation of the edict of Nantes *. 
The proportion of the people of England to the people of France is cer. 
tainly as 13. to one. ; 

The French, in their perſons, are rather lower than their neighbours : 
but they are well proportioned and active, and more free than other nations, 
m general, from bodily deformities, The ladies are celebrated more for 
their ſprightly wit than perſonal heauty : the peaſantry in general are re- 
markably ordinary, and are beſt deferibed by being contraſted with women 
of the ſame rank in England. The nobility and gentry accompliſh them- 
felves in the academica! exerciſes of dancing, fencing, and riding ; in the 
practice of which they excel all their neighbours in ſkill and gracefulneſs. 
They are fond of hunting; and the gentry have now left off their heavy 
jack - boots, their huge war- ſaddle, and monftrous curb bridle in that ex- 
erciſe, and accommodate themſelves to the Engliſh manners. 

The genius and manners of the French are well known, and have been 
the ſubject of many able pens. A national vanity is their predominant 
character : and they are perhaps the only people ever heard of, who have 
derived great utility from a national weakneſs. It ſupports them under 
misfortunes, and impels themto actions to whichtrue courage inſpires other 
nations. This character, however, is confpicuous only in the higher and 
middling ranks, where it produces excellent officers; for the common ſol- 
diers of France have few or no ideas of heroiſm. Hence it has been ob- 
ſerved, with great juſtice, of the French and Engliſh, that the French offi- 
eers will lead, if their ſoldiers will follow, and the Engliſh ſoldiers will 
follow, if their officers will lead. | 

The French affect freedom and wit; but faſhionable dreſſes and diver- 


ſions engroſs too much of their converſation. Their diverſions are much 


the ſame with thoſe of the Engliſh, but their gallantry 1s of a very differ- 
ent complexion. Their attention to the fair degenerates into groſs foppery 
in the men, and in the ladies it is kept up by admitting of indecent free- 
doms; butthe ſeeming levities of both ſexes are ſeldom attended with that 
criminality which, to people not uſed to their manners, they ſeem to indi- 


* In the year 1538, Henry IV. who was a proteſtant, and juſtly ſtyled the Great, af- 
ter fighting his way to the crow! of France, paſſed the famous edi of Nantes, which 
ſecured the Prorefants the free exercile of their rel gion; but his edict was revoked by 
Lewis XIV. which, wth the ſucceeding perſecutions, drove the people to England, Hol- 
land, and other Proteilaut countries, where they eſtabliſhed the filk manufacture, to the 
great prejudice of the country that-perſccuted them. 

cate; 
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455 ; nor are the huſbands ſo indifferent, as we are 2 to imagine, about 
the conduct of their wives. The French are exceſſively credulous and liti- 
gious; but of all people in the world they bear adverſity and reduction of 
circumſtances with the beſt grace; though in proſperity many of them are 
apt to be inſolent, vain, arbitrary, and imperious. An old French officer is 
an entertaining and inſtructive companion, and indeed the moſt rational 
ſpecies of all the French gentry. | 
The French have been much cenſured for inſincerity; but this charge 
has been carried too far, and the imputation is generally owing to their 
exceſs of civility, which throws a ſuſpicious light upon their candour. 
The French, in private life, have certainly many amiable characters, and 


a great number of inſtances of generoſity and diſintereſtedneſs may be 


found amongſt them. ; 
It is doing the French no more than juſtice to acknowledge, that, as they 


are themſelves polite, fo they have given a poliſh to the ferocious manners, 
and even virtues of other nations. They have long taken the lead in 
taſte, faſhion, and dreſs; but it ſeems now to be in the wane, and they 
themſelves think very fayourably of the Engliſh. Many in ſuperior 
ranks of life are open to conviction, and examine things to the bottom. 
They ſaw, during the war before the laſt, the management of their armies, 
their finances, and fleets, with filent indignation, and their reſearches 
were favourable to the Engliſh. The concluſion of the peace of Fon- 
tainblean, and the viſits which they have ſince paid to England, have im- 
proved that good opinion; the courtiers themſelves have fallen in with it; 
and, what ſome years ago would have been thought incredible, people of 
faſhion in France now ſtudy the Engliſh language, and imitate them in their 
cuſtoms, amuſements, dete and buildings. They both imitate and admire 
our writers; the names of Bacon, Locke, Newton, Milton, Pope, Addiſon, 
Hume, Robertſon, Richardſon, and many others of the laſt and preſent 
century, are ſacred among the French of any education; and, to ſay the 
truth, the writings of ſuch men have equally contributed, with our mili- 
tary reputation, to raife the name of Great Britain to that degree in which 
it has been held of late by foreign nations, and to render our language 
more univerſal, and even a neceſſary ſtudy among foreign nobility. But 
we cannot quit this article of the manners and cuſtoms of the French, 
without giving a more minute view of ſome peculiarities obſervable 
among that whimſical people in private life, and this from the remerks 
of a late ingenious traveller, Smollett, who was alſo diſtinguiſhed by va- 
rious other productions in polite literature. 

& The natural levity of the French, ſays he, is reinforced by the moſt 
prepoſterous education, and the example of a giddy people, engaged in 
the moſt frivolous purſuits. A Frenchman is by ſome prieſt- or monk 
taught to read his mother tongue, and to ſay his prayers in a language he 
does not underſtand. He learns to dance and to fence by the maſters of 
thoſe ſciences. He becomes a complete connoiſſeur in dreſſing hair, and 
in adorning his own, perſon, under the hands and inſtructions of his valet- 
de-chambre, If he learns to play upon the flute or fiddle, he is altogether 
irreſiſtible. But be piques himſelf upon being poliſhed above the natives 


ot any other-country, by-his converſation with the fair ſex. In the courſe 


of this communication, with which he is indulged from his tender years, 
he learns like a parrot, by rote, the whole circle of French compliments, 


which are a ſet of phraſes, ridiculous even to a proverb; and theſe he 
throws out indiſcriminately to all women without diſtinction, in the ex- 
N i . erciſe 
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erciſe of that kind of addreſs, which is here diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
gallantry. It is an exerciſe, by the repetition of which he becomes very 
pert, very familiar, and very impertinent. A Frenchman, in conſequence 
of his mingling with the females from his infancy, not only becomes ac. 
quainted with all their cuſtoms and humours, but grows wonderfully alert 
in performing a thouſand little offices, which are overlooked by other 
men, whoſe time hath been ſpent in making more valuable acquiſitions, 
He enters, without ceremony, a lady's bed-chamber, while ſhe is in bed, 
reaches her whatever ſhe wants, airs her ſhift, and helps to put it on, 

He attends at her toilette, regulates the diſtribution of her patches, and 
adviſes where to lay on the paint. If he viſits her when ſhe is dreſſed, and 
perceives the leaſt impropriety in her coiffure, he inſiſts on adjuſting it 
with his own hands. If he fees a curl, or even a ſingle hair amiſs, he 
produces his comb, his ſciſſors, and pomatum, and ſets it to rights with 
the dexterity of a profeſſed frizeur. He ſquires her to every place ſhe 
viſits, either on buſineſs or pleaſure; and, by dedicating his whole time 
to her, renders himſelf neceſſary to her occaſions. In ſhort, of all the 
coxcombs on the face of the earth, a French petit maitre is the moſt im- 

ertinent; and they are all petits maitres, from the marquis who glitters 
in lace and embroidery, to the gargon barbier (barber's boy) covered 
with meal, who ſtruts with his hair in a long queue, and his hat under 
his arm. 

A Frenchman will ſooner part with his religion than his hair. Even 
the ſoldiers in France wear a long queue, and this ridiculous foppery has 
deſcended to the loweſt claſs of people. The boy who cleans ſhoes at the 
corner of a ſtreœet, has a tail of this kind hanging down to his rump; and 
the beggar who drives an afs, wears his hair en queue, though, perhaps, he 
has neither ſhirt nor breeches. . 

&« [ ſhall only mention one cuſtom more, which ſeems to carry human 
affectation to the very fartheſt verge of folly and extravagance : that is, the 
manner in which the faces of the ladies are primed and painted. It is ge- 
neraliy ſuppoſed, that part of the fair ſex in other countries make uſe of 
fard and vermilion for very different purpoſes; namely, to help a bad or. 
faded complexion, to heighten the graces, or conceal the defects of nature, 
as well as the ravages of time. I ſhall not enquire whether it is juſt and 
honeſt to impoſe in this manner on mankind; if it is not honeſt, it may 
be :./1cwed to be artful and politic, and ſhews, at leaſt, a deſire of being 
agreeable. But to lay it on as the faſhion in France preſcribes to all the 
ladies of condition, who cannot appear without this badge of diſtinction, 
is to diſguiſe themſelves in ſuch a manner, as to render them odions and 
deteftable to every ſpectator who has the leaſt reliſh left for nature and 
propriety. As for the fard or ite, with which their necks and ſhoul- 
ders are plaiſtered, it may be in ſome meaſure excuſable, as their ſkins are 
naturally brown, or fallow ; but the rouge, which is daubed on their faces, 
from the chin up to the eyes, without the leaſt art or dexterity, not only 
deſtroys all diſtinction of features, but renders the aſpect really frightful, 
or at leaſt conveys nothing but ideas of diſguſt and averſion. Without 
this horrible matk, no married lady is admitted at court, or in any polite 
aſſembly ; and it is a mark ot diſtinction which none of the lower claſles 
dare aſſume.” | 

The above picture of the manners of the French nation is drawn with 
wit and ſpirit; and is in ſome reſpects highly chareCeriſtic ; but it is cer- 
tainly not a flattering portrait. With all their defects, the French have 

many good qualities; politeneſs of manners, attention to flrangers, and . 
gener 
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eneral taſte for literature among thoſe in the better ranks of life, The 
French literati have great influence even in the gay and diſſipated city of 
paris. Their opinions not only determine the merit of works of taſte 
and ſcience, but they have conliderable weight with reſpect to the man- 
ners and ſentiments of people of rank, and of the public in general, and 
conſequently are not without effect in the meaſures of government. 
Dztss.] The French dreſs of both ſexes is ſo weil known, that it 
is needleſs to expatiate upon them here; but, indeed, their dreſs in cities 
and towns is ſo variable, that it is next to impoſſible to deſcribe it. They 
certainly have more invention in that particular than any of their neigh- 
bours, and their conſtantly changing their faſhions is of infinite ſervice to 
their manufactures. They poſſeſs one capital advantage over the Engliſh, 
which is, that the cloaths of both ſexes, and their ornaments, are at leaſt 
one third cheaper, | 
When a ſtranger arrives in Paris, he finds it neceſſary to ſend for the 
taylor, perruquier, hatter, ſhoe-maker, and every other tradeſman con- 
cerned in the equipment of the human body. He mult even change his 
buckles, and the form of his ruffles ; and, though at the riſk of his life, 
ſuit his clothes to the mode of the ſeaſoa. For example, though the wea- 
ther ſhould be ever ſo cold, he muſt wear his habit dete, or demi: ſaiſon, 
without preſuming to put on a warm dreſs before the day which faſliion 
has fixed for that purpoſe ; and neither old age nor infirmity will excuſe a 
man for wearing his hat upon his head, either at home or abroad. Females 
are, if poſſible, ſtill more ſubject to the caprices of faſhion. All their 
ſacks and negligees mult be altered and new trimmed, . They muſt have 
new caps, new laces, new ſhoes, and their hair new cut. "They muſt have 
their taffeties for the ſummer, their flowered ſilks for the ſpring and au- 
tumn, their ſatins and damatks for winter. The men too mult provide 
themſelves with a camblet ſuit, trimmed with filver for ſpring and autumn, 
with filk cloths for ſummer, and cloth laced with gold or velvet, for 
winter; and he muſt wear his bag-wig à la pigeon. This variety of dreſs 
is abſolutely indiſpenſable for all thoſe who pretend to any rank above 
the mere vulgar; all ranks, from the king downwards, uſe powder; and 
even the rabble, according to their abilities, imitate their ſuperiors in the 
fopperies of faſhion, The common people ot the country, however, {till 
retain, without any material deviation, the old-fathioned modes of dreſs, 
the large hat, and moſt enorinous jack-boots, with ſuicable ſpurs; and this 
contraſt is even perceivable a few miles trom Paris. 1 
The religion of France is Roman Catholic, with religious liberty to all 
ſects. The territorial poſſeſſions of the Gallican church have been 
claimed as national property, and diſpoſed of through the medium of a 
paper money, called affignats, for the creditors of the ſtate; and the clergy | 
made dependent upon penſionary eſtablſhments paid out of the national 
treaſury; out of which alſo are paid the expences of worſhip, the religious, 
and. the poor. All monaſtic eſtabliſhments are ſuppreſſed; but the pre- | 1 
lent friars and nuns are allowed to obſerve their vows, and nuns option- 
ally to remain in their convents, or retire upon penſions. 5 
The clergy are elective by the people, and take an oath to obſerve the 


laws of the new conſtitution *. They notify to the biſhop of Rome their 


PF, 


union in doctrine, but do not pay him fees, nor acknowledge any ſubor- i 
dination to his authority. They are ſupplied with lodgings upon their 1 
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livings, whereon they are obliged to reſide and perform the duties of 
their oftice. They vote as active citizens, and are eligible to ſome lay. 
offices in the diſtricts, but to no principal ones. 

ARCcHBISHOPRICS, BISHOPRICS, &C.] France, divided into nine me. 
tropolitan circles, has a METROPOLITAN. BISHOP with a ſynod in each, 
beſides one for Paris. The metropolitan biſhop is confirmed by the 
_ biſhop in his circle, Appeals are made from the biſhops to their 

nods. 

d A B18HoP is appointed to each of the eighty-three departments, which 
form ſo many dioceſes. They are appointed by the electoral aſſembly of 
the department, and confirmed by the metropolitan biſhop, but muſt have 
held an eccleſiaſtical office fifteen years. The ſalaries are from gool. to 
840]. per annum. Each dioceſe has alſo a /eminary, with three vicars, 
and a vicar general to prepare ſtudents for holy orders, and theſe vicars 
form a council for the biſhop. 

Vicars of biſhops are choſen by the biſhop from among the clergy of 
his dioceſe, who have done duty ten years. The ſalaries are from 841. 
to 250l. per annum. | : 

M1w1sTzRs of pariſhes or cures in the diſtricts, are confirmed by the 
biſhop, and they muſt have been vic-rs to miniſters five years. They 
have ſalaries from gol. to 160l. per annum, and when infirm, receive 

nſions. 

e miniſters are choſen by the miniſter from among the prieſts 


admitted in the dioceſe by the biſhop, and receive ſalaries from 30 l. to 
Tool. ſterling per annum. 55 


France contains more than two millions of non- catholics; and the Pyo- 
teſlants, who are greatly increaſing, are in proportion to the Catholics, as 
one to twelve. There are already many regular e e ee ; viz. 
German Lutherans, French and Swiſs Calvinifts, Bohemian Anabaptiſts, 
and Walloon or Flemiſh Diſſidents, beſides many chapels for the ambaſ- 
fadors. Italfo contains many Jews. 

LANGUAGE.) One of the wiſeſt meaſures of Lewis XIV. was his en- 
couragement of every propoſal that tended to the purity and perfection of 
the French language. He ſucceeded ſo far as to render it the moſt unt- 
verſal of all the living tongues; a circumſtance that tended equally to his 
greatneſs and his glory, for his court and nation thereby became the ſchool 
of arts, ſciences, and politeneſs. The French language, at preſent, is 
chiefly compoſed of words radically derived from the Latin, with many 
German derivatives introduced by the Franks. It is now rather on the 
decay : its corner ſtones, fixed under Lewis XIV. are as it were looſened; 
and in the preſent mode of writing and expreſſing themſelves, the modern 
French abandon that grammatical ſtandard, which alone can render a 
language claſſical and permanent. 

As to the properties of the language, they are undoubtedly greatly in- 
ferior to the Engliſh : but they are well adapted to ſubjects void of eleva- 
tion or paſſion. It is well accommodated to dalliance, compliments, and 
common converſation. | 

The Lord's Prayer in French is as follows: Notre Pre qui es aux cieux, 
for nom ſoit ſanctid. Ton regne vienue. Ta wvolonte ſoit faite en la terre 
comme au ciel. Donne nous aujourd*liui notre pain quotidien, "Pardonne nous 
nos offences, comme nous par donnons d ceuæ gut nous ont offenſts, Et ne nows 
indui point en tentalion, mais nous delivre du mal: car a toi eft le regne, la 


puiſſance, la gloire aux fiecles des fitcles, Amen. 


A EARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] The French, like the other na- 
b tions 
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tions of Europe, were for many centuries immerſed in barbarity. The 


firſt learning they began to acquire, was not of that kind which improves 
the underſtanding, corrects the taſte, or regulates the affections. It con- 


than to improve the faculties. But the ſtudy of the Greek and Roman 
writers, which firſt aroſe in Italy, diffuſed itſelf among the French, and 
gave a new turn fo their literary purſuits. "This, together with the-en- 
couragement which the polite and learned Francis I. gave to all men of 
merit, was extremely beneficial to French literature. During this reign, 
many learned men appeared in France, who greatly diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their writings; among whom were Budeus, Clement Marot, 
Peter du Chatel, Rabelais, and Peter Ramus. The names of Henry and 
Robert Stephens are alſo mentioned by every real ſcholar with reſpect. 
It was not, however, till the ſeventeenth century, that the French began 
to write with elegance in their own language. The Academie Frangoiſe 
was formed for this purpoſe :- and though their labours, confidered as a 
body, were not ſo ſucceisful as might have been expected, ſome particular 
academicians have done great ſervice to letters. In fact, literary copart- 
nerſhips are ſeldom very ſucceſsful. - Of this we have a remarkable ex- 
ample in the preſent caſe. The Academy publiſhed a dictionary for im- 
proving the French language: it was univerſally deſpiſed. Furetieres, a 
ſingle academician, publiſhes another: it meets with univerſal approba- 
tion. N 7 * . 
Lewis XIV. was the Auguſtus of France. The protection he gave to 
letters, and the penſions be beſtowed on learned men, both at home and 
abroad, which, by calculation, did not amount to above 12,000 l. per an- 
num, have gained him more glory than all the military enterpriſes, upon 
which he expended ſo many millions. The learned men who appeared in 
France during this reign, are too numerous to be mentioned. Their 
tragic poets, Racine and Corneille, have deſervedly obtained a very high 
reputation: the firſt was diſtinguiſhed for ſkill in moving the paſſions the 
ſecond for majeſty ; and both, for the ſtrength and juſtneſs of their 
painting, the elegance of their taſte, and their ſtrict adherence to the 
rules of the drama. Moliere would have exhauſted the ſubjects of co- 
medy, were they not every where inexhauſtible, and particularly in 
France. In works of fatire and in- criticiſm, Botleau, who was a cloſe 
Imitator of the ancients, poſſeſſed uncommon merit. But France has not 
yet produced an epic poem that can be mentioned with Milton's ; nor a 
genius of the ſame extenſive and univerſal kind with Shakſpeare, equally 
fitted for the gay and the ſerious, the humorous, and the ſublime. In 
the eloquence' of the pulpit and of-the bar, the French are greatly our 
luperiors; Boſſuet, Bourdaloue, Flechier, and Maſſillon, have carried 
pulpit eloquence to a degree of. perfection which we may approach to, 
but can hardly be expected ever to ſurpaſs. The genius, however, of 
their religion and government is extremely unfavourable to all improve- 
ments in the moſt uſeful branches of philoſophy. All the eftabliſhments 
of Lewis XIV. for the advancement of ſcience, were not able to coun- 
terbalance the influence of the clergy, whoſe intereſt is to keep mankind 
ignorant in matters of religion and morality; and the influence of the 
court and miniſtry, who have an equal intereſt in concealing the natural 
Tights of mankind, and every ſound principle, of government. The 
French have not therefore ſo many good writers on moral, religious, or 
political ſubjects as have appeared in Great Britain. But France has 
produced ſome great men who do henour to humanity ; whoſe career no 
[i 94] a | oF - | _ obſtacle 


ſiſted in a ſubtile and quibbling logic, which was more adapted to pervert - 
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obſtacle could ſtop, whoſe freedom no government, however tie, no 
religion, however ſuperſtitious, could curb or reſtrain. As an kiſtorian, 
De Thou is entitled to the higheſt praiſe ; and who is ignorant of Paſcal, 
or of the archhiſhop of Cambray 2 Few men have done more ſervice to 
religion, either by their writings or their lives. As for Montefquiey, he 
is an honour to human nature; he is the legiſlator of nations: his works 
are read in every country and language, and wherever they go they en- 
lighten and invigorate 4 human mind. And, indeed, ſeveral writers 
have lately appeared in France, whoſe writings breathe ſuch ſentiments of 
liberty, as did but ill accord with an arbitrary government; ſentiments 
which have made rapid progreſs among men of letters and 8 in the 
higher ranks of life, and which, there can be no doubt, have been one con- 
ſiderable cauſe in producing the late important revolution. 

In the Belles Lettres and miſcellaneous way, no nation ever produced 
more agreeable writers: among whom we may place Montaigne, D' Ar- 
gens, and Voltaire, as the moſt conſiderable. 

Refore the immortal Newton appeared in England, Deſcartes was the 

eateſt philoſopher in modern times. He was the firſt who applied alge- 
2 to the ſolution of geometrical problems, which naturally paved be 
way to the analytical diſcoveries of Newton. Many eminent mathema- 
ticians have flouriſhed in the preſent age, particularly Clairaut, Bezout, 
and D'Alembert; the latter of whom, to the preciſion of a geometer, has 
united the talents of a fine writer. 

Since the beginning of the preſent century, the French have almoſt vied 
with the Engliſh in natural philoſophy. Buffon would deferye to be 
reckoned among men of ſcience, were he not ſtill more remarkable for 
his eloquence than for his philoſophy. He is to be regarded as a philoſo- 

h:cal painter of nature; and, under this view, his Natural Hiſtory is 

he firſt work of its kind. | 

Their painters, Pouſſin, Le Brun, and above all Le Sueur, did honour 
to the age of Lewis XIV. They have none at preſent to compare with 
them in the more noble kind of painting: but Mr. Greuſe, for portraits 
and converſation pieces, never perhaps was excelled. x 

Sculpture is in general better underſtood in France than in moſt other 
countries of Europe. Their engravings on copper-plates have been uni- 
verially and jultly celebrated; but fuch a liberal patronage bas been af- 
forded to Engliſh artiſts, that they are naw thought to excel their inge- 
nious neighbours, and have rivalled them alſo in the manufacture of pa- 
per, proper for tuch impreſſions. Their treatiſes on ſhip- building and en- 

incering ſtand unrivalled; but in the practice of both they are outdone 
* the Engliſh. No genius has hitagrto equalled Vauban in the theory 
or practice of fortihcation. The French were long our ſuperiors in ar- 
chitecture; though we row bid fair for ſurpaſſing them in this art. 

The French Encyclopæ dia, firſt publiſhed in the latter years of Lewis 
XV, and now republiſhing in a new form, is the beſt dictionary of arts 
and ſciences ever compiled in any country. 

UNIVERSITIES AND PUBLIC COLLEGES.} Theſe literary inſtitutions 
loſt much by the expulſion of the Jeſuits, who made the languages, arts, 
and ſciences, their particular Rudy, and taught them all over France, It 
is not within my plan to defcribe the different governments and conſti- 
tutions af every univerſity or public college in France; but they are in 
number twenty-eight, as follow: Aix, Angers, Arles, Avignon, Be- 
Janson, Bourdeaux, Bourges, Caen, Cahors, Dol, Douay, Fleche, Mon- 
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tauban, Montpellier, Nantes, Orange, Orleans, Paris, Perpignan, Poitiers, 
Point Monſon, Richlieu, Rheims, Soiſſons, Straſbourg, Toulouſe, Tour- 
noiſe, and Valence, Among theſe, the Sorbonne at Paris is moſt cele- 
brated. | 

ACADENIES.] The following literary eſtabliſhments are ſupported out 


of the national treaſury : the French 3 Academy of Belles Let- 


tres, Academy of Sciences, Royal Society of! 
Obſervatory, «nd the free School of Deſign. 
ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, Few countries, if we except 
| NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, nale, can boaſt of more valuable 
remains of antiquity than France. Some of the French antiquities belo 
to the time of the Celts, and conſequently, compared to them, thoſe 3 
Rome are modern. Father Mabillon has given us a moſt curious account 
of the ſepulchres of their kings, which have been diſcovered ſo far back 
as Pharamond; and ſome of them, when broke open, were found to 
contain ornaments and jewels of value. At Rheims, and other parts of 
France, are to be ſeen triumphal arches; but the moſt entire is at 
Orange, erected on account of the victory obtained over the Cimbri and 
Teutones, by Caius Marius and Luctatius Catulus. After Gaul was re- 
duced to a Roman province, the Romans took vaſt delight in adorning 
it with magnificent edifices, both civil and ſacred; ſome of which are 
more entire than any to be met with in Italy itſelf. The ruins of an am- 
phitheatre are to be found in Chalons, and likewiſe at Vienne. Niſmes, 
ae exhibits the moſt valuable remains of ancient architecture of 
any place in France. The famous Pont du Garde was raiſed in the Au- 
guſtan age by the Roman colony of Niſmes, to convey a ſtream of water 
between two mountains for the uſe of that city, and is as freſh to this day 
as Weſtminſter-bridge : it conſiſts of three bridges, or tiers of arches one 
above another ; the height is 174 feet, and the length extends to 723. 
Many other ruins of antiquity are found at Niſmes; but the chief are 
the temple of Diana, whoſe veſtiges are ſtill remaining; the amphithea- 
tre, which is thought to be the fineſt and moſt entire of the kind of 
any of Europe; but above all, the houſe erected by the emperor Adrian, 
called the Maiſon: Carree. The architecture and ſculpture of this build. 
ing are ſo exquiſitely beautiful, that it enchants even the moſt ignorant: 
and it is ſtill entire, being very little affected either by the ravages of 
time, or the havoc of war. At Paris, in la Rue de la Harpe, may be ſeen 
the remains of the Therm, ſuppoſed to have been built by the emperor 
Julian, ſurnamed the Apoſtate, about the year 356, after the ſame model 
25 the baths of Dioclefian. The remains of this ancient edifice are many 
arches, and within them a large ſaloon, It is fabricated of a kind of 
maſtic, the compoſition of which is not now known, intermixed with 
{mall ſquare pieces of tree-ſtone and bricks. But the moſt extraordinary 
of all artificial curioſities, is the ſubterraneons cavern at Paris\ for the 
firſt building of that city, it was neceſſary to get the ſtone in the environs z 
as Paris was enlarged, the ſtreets and ſuburbs extended to and were built 
on the ancient quarries from which the ſtone had been taken, and hence 
proceed the caveras or frightful cavities which are found under the houſes 
in ſeveral quarters of the city. Eight perſons lately periſned in one of 
them, a gulf of 150 feet deep, which excited the police and government 
to cauſe the buildings of ſeveral quarters to be privately propped up. 
All the ſuburbs of St. James's, Harp-ſtreet, and even the ſtreet of Tour- 
pea, ſtaug upon the ancient quarries, and pillars have been erected to 
| Ee 2 ſupport 
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4upport the weight of the houſes ; but as the lofty buildings, towers, and 


ſteeples, now tell the eye what is ſeen in the air, is wanting under the feet, 
ſo it would not require a very violent ſhock to throw back the ſtones to 
the places from whence they were raiſed, | 

At Arles in Provence is to be ſeen an obeliſk of oriental granite, which 
is 52 feet high, and ſeven feet diameter at the baſe, and all but one ſtone. 
Roman temples are frequent in Frange. The moſt particular are in 
Burgundy and Guienne ; and other places, beſides the neighbourhood of 
Niſmes, contain magnificent ruins of aqueducts. ihe paſſage cut through 
the middle of a rock near Briangon in Dauphiny, is thought to be a Ro. 
man work, if not of greater antiquity. The round buckler of maſſy 
filver, taken out of the Rhone in 1665, being twenty inches in diameter 
and weighing twenty-one pounds, containing the ſtory of Scipio's con. 
tinence, is thought to be coeval with that great general. 

Some of the modern works of art, particularly the canals, have been 
alſo before noticed. There are ſome ſubterraneous paſſages and holes, 
eſpecially at St. Aubin in Brittany, and Niont in Dauphiny, really 
ſtupendous. | | 

CITIES AND TOWNS.] Theſe are numerous in France; of which we 
ſhall mention only Paris, Liſle, and their principal ſea- ports, Breſt, and 
Toulon. | 

Lifle, in French Flanders, is thought to be the moſt regular and ſtrong. 
eſt fortification in Europe, and was the maſter-piece of the famous Vau- 
ban. It is generally garriſoned with above ten thouſand regulars ; and 
for its magnificence and elegance, it 15 called little Paris. 05 manufac. 
tures of afk. cambric, and camblets, are very conſiderable; and its in. 
habitants amount to about one hundred thouſand. Every teader is ac. 
quainted with the hiſtory of Dunkirk, which the French were obliged 
the treaty of Utrecht to demoliſh, but is ſtill a thorn in the fide of the 
Engliſh, by being a harbour for their ſmugglers. The reſt of French 
Flanders, and its Netherlands, abound with fortified towns, which carry 
on' very gainful manufactures. 5 „„ Wo 

Moving ſouthward, we come to the Ifle: of France; the capital of 
which, and of the whole kingdom, is Paris. This city has been ſo often 
deſcribed, it may appear ſuperfluous to mention it more particularly, 
were it not that the vanity of the French has given it a preference, which 
it by no means deſerves, to all the capitals in the world, in every reſpect, 
not excepting even Ppopulatien, Many of the Engliſh have been im- 
poſed upon in this point; particularly by the computing from the births 
and burials within the bills of mortality, which exclude the moſbpopu- 
lous pariſies about London. Another miſtake lies in computing from 
births and marriages. The number of diſſenters of all kinds in and 
about London, who do not regiſter the births of their children, is amaz- 
ing; the regiſters of others are not known by the public; and many of the 
poorer ſort will not attord the ſmall expence of ſuch a regiſtering. An- 
other peculiarity exiſting in London is, that many of the Londoners, who 
can afford the expence, when they find themſelves conſumptive, or other- 
wiſe indiſpoted, retire into the country, where they are buricd, and there- 
by excluded from the bills of mortality. The population of Paris there- 
fore, where the regiſters are more exact and acceſſible to the poor, and 
where the religion and the police are more uniform and ſtrict, is far more 
eaſily aſcertained than that of London; and by the beſt accounts it does 
not exceed ſeven or eight hundred thouſand, which is far ſhort of the in · 
habitants of London and the contiguous pariſhes, ran. 15 
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Paris is divided into three parts; the city, the univerſity, and that 


which was formerly called the Town. The city is old Paris; the uni- 
verſity and the town are the new. Paris contains more works of public 


magnificence than utility. Its eee ſhewy, and ſome of its ſtreets; 
{quares, hotels, hoſpitals, and chu 


ſtanding its boaſted police, is 
conveniencies of life, and the 


radiſe of ſplendor and diſſipation. The tapeſtry of the Gobelins “ is 
unequalled for beauty and richneſs. The Louvre is a building that does 
honour to architecture itſelf ; and the inſtitution of the French academy 
far exceeds any thing of the kind in England, or elſewhere. The Tu- 
illeries, the palace of Luxembourg, where a valuable collection of paint- 


ings are ſhewn, the royal palace, the king's library, the guild-hall, and. 


the hoſpital for the invalids, are ſuperb to the higheſt degree, The city 
of Paris is ſaid to be fifteen miles in circumference. 
French nobleſſe at Paris take u 

yards and gardens; and ſo do their con vents and churches, 
are very narrow, and the houſes very high, many of them ſeven ſtories. 


The houſes are built of ſtone, and often contain a different family on 
The river Seine, which runs through the centre of the 
city, is not half ſo large as the Thames at London; it is too far diſtant 
from the ſea for the purpoſes of navigation, and is not furniſhed, as the | 
Thames, with veſſels or boats of any ſort; over it are many ſtone and 


every floor. 


wooden bridges, which have nothing to recommend them. The ftreets 


of Paris are generallly crowded, particularly with coaches, which gives 


that capital the appearance of wealth and grandeur; though, in reality, 
there is more ſhew than ſubſtance. The glittering carriages that dazzle 
the eyes of ſtrangers are moſtly common hacks, hired by the day or week 


to the numerous foreigners who viſit that city; and in truth the greateſt | | 
part of the trade of Paris ariſes from the conftant ſucceſſion of ſtrangers 
This aſ- 
cendency is undoubtedly owing to the reputation of their language, their 
public buildings, their libraries, and collections of paintings, that are open 
to the public; the cheapneſs of proviſions, excellency of the French. | 
With 
all theſe advantages, Paris, in general, will not bear a compariſon with 


that arrive daily from every nation and quarter of the globe. 


wines, and above all, the purity of the air and climate in France. 


London, in the more eſſential circumſtances of a thriving foreign and do- 
meſtic trade, the cleanneſs of their ſtreets, neatneſs of their houſes, eſpe- 


cially within; the plenty of water, and that of a better quality than the 4 


Seine, which it is ſaid diſagrees with ſtrangers, as do likewiſe their ſmall 


wines. In the houſes of Paris moſt of the floors are of brick, and have no | 


other kind of cleaning than that of being ſprinkled with water, and {wept 
once a day. Theſe brick floors, the ſtone ſtairs, the want of wainfcoting 
in the rooms, and the thick party walls of ſtone, are, however, good pre- 
ſervatives againſt fire, which feldom does any mg in this city. In- 
ſtead of wainfcoting, the walls are covered with tapeſtry or damaſk. The 


beds in general are very good, and well ornamented with tefter and curtains, - | 


* One Goblei, a noted dyer at Rheims, was the firſt who ſettled in this place, in the 


reign of Francis I. and the houſe has retained his name ever ſince: and here the great 8 


Colbert, about the year 1667, eſtabliſhed that valuable manufactory. 


Bez Their 


rches, ſuperbly decorated with a pro- 
fuſion of paintings, tapeſtry, images, and ſtatues; but Paris, notwith- 
Rn inferior to London in many of the 
olid enjoyments of ſociety. Without en- 
| tering into more minute diſquiſitions, Paris, it muſt be owned, is the pa- 
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Their ſhops are but poorly ſtored with goods; and the ſhop-keepers and 
tradeſmen, an indolent, loitering people, ſeldom make their appearance 
before dinner in any other than a morning dreſs, or velvet cap, ſilk night- 
|} gown, and Morocco flippers; but when they intend a viſit, or going 

| abroad, all the punctilios of a courtier are attended to, and hardly the re- 
} ſemblance of a man remains. There is a remarkable contraſt between 
| this claſs of people and thoſe of the fame rank in London. In Paris, the 


7] women pack up pareels, enter the orders, and do moſt: of the drudger 


bufineſs of the ſhop, while the huſband loiters about, talks of the great, 
of faſhions and diverſions, and the invincible force of their armies. The 


'? ſplendour of the grand monarque uſed to be alſo with them a favourite 


| topic of converſation, previous to the change in their political ſyſtem. 
The Parifians, however, as well as the natives of France in general, are 
'} remarkably temperate in their living; and to be intoxicated with liquor 
is conſidered as infamous. Bread, and all manner of butchers” meat and 
poultry, are extremely good in Paris; the beef is excellent; the wine they 
generally drink is a very thin kind of burgundy. The common people, 
in the ſummer ſeaſon, live chiefly on bread, butter, grapes, and 
ſmall wine. The Parifians, till lately, ſcarcely knew the uſe of tea, 
but they have coffee in plenty. The police of Paris uſed to be fo well 
attended to, that quarrels, accidents, or felonies, ſeldom happened; and 
ſtrangers from all quarters of the globe, let their appearance be ever 
fo uncommon, met with the moſt polite treatment. The ſtreets are pa- 
trolled at night by horſe and foot; ſo judiciouflyAtationed, that no offend- 
er can eſcape their vigilance. They likewife viſit the publicans preciſely 
at the hour of twelve at night, to ſee that the company are gone; for in 
Paris no liquor can be had after that time. The public .raads in France 
were under the ſame excellent regulation, which, with the torture of the 
rack, prevents robberies in that kingdom; but for the {ame reafon, when 
robberies do happen, they are always attended with the death of the un- 
fortunate traveller; and indeed this is the general practice in every coun- 
try of Europe, Great Britain excepted. | 

The environs of Paris are very pleaſant, and contain a number of fine 
feats, mall towns, and villages ; ſome of them, being ſcattered on the 
edges of hills ring from the Seine, are remarkably delightful. 

The palace of Verſailles, which ſtands twelve miles from Paris, though 
magnificent and expenſive beyond conception, and adorned with all that 
art can furniſh, is a collection of buildings, each of exquiſite architec- 
ture, but not forming a*whole, agreeable to the grand and ſublime of that 
art. The gardens, and water-works, (which are ſupplied by means of 
prodigious engines, acroſs the Seine at Marli, about three milesdiſtance), are 
aſtoniſhing prooſs of the fertile genius of man, and highly worthy of a 
ftranger's attention. Trianon, Marli, St. Germain en Laye, Meudon, 
and other royal palaces, are laid out with taſte and judgment; each has 
its peculiar beauties for the entertainment and amuſement of that luxu- 
rious court which lately occupied them; but ſome of them are in a 
ſhameful condition, both as to repairs and cleanlineſs. 

Breſt is a ſmall, but very ſtrong town, upon the Engliſh Channel, with a 
moſt ſpacious and finely fortified road and harbour, the beſt and ſafeſt in all 
the kingdom: yet its entrance is difficult, by reaſon of many rocks ly- 
ing under water. At Breſt is a court of admiralty, and academy for ſea 
affairs, docks and magazines for all kinds of naval ſtores, rope yards, 
ſtore- houſes, &c, inſomuch that it may now be termed the capital recepta- 
cle for the navy of France, and is admirably well adapted for that end. 

Lewis 
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Lewis XIV. rendered Toulon, from a pitiful village, a ſea - port of great 
importance. He fortified both the town and harbour for the reception and 
protection of the navy. Its old and its new harbour lie contiguous ; and 
by means of a- canal, ſhips paſs from the one to the other, both of them 
having an outlet into the ſpacious outer harbour. Its arſenal, eſtabliſhed 
alſo by that king, bas a particular ſtore-houſe for each ſhip of war, its, guns, 
cordage, &c. being ſeparately laid * Here are ſpacious workſhops, for 
blackfmiths, joiners, carpenters, lockſmiths, carvers, &c. Its rope-walk, 
of ſtone, is 320 toiſes or fathoms in length, with three arched walks. Its 
general magazine ſupplies whatever may be wanting in the particular 
ſtore-houſes, and contains an immenſe quantity of all kinds of ſtores, diſ- 
poſed in the greateſt order. | 

CoMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] Next to Henry IV. juſtly ſtyled 
the Great, the famous Colbert, miniſter to Lewis XIV. may be called the 

father of the French commerce and manufactures. Under him there was a 
great appearance that France would make as illuſtrious a figure as a trading 
as ſhe did then as a warlike people; but the truth is, the French do not nas» 
turally poſſeſs that undaunted perſeverance which is neceſſary for commerce 
and colonization, though no people, in theory, underſtand them better. It 
is to be conſidered at the ſame time, that France, by her fituation, by tlie 
turn of her inhabitants for certain manufactures, and the happineſs of her 
ſoil, muſt be always poſſeſſed of great inland and 1 trade. 

The ſilk manufacture was introduced into France ſo late as the reign of 

Henry IV. and in the age of his grandſon Lewis XIV. the city of Tours 
lone employed $000 looms, and 800 mills. - The city of Lyons then ems 
ployed 18,000 looms ; but after the impohitic and unjuſt revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, the expulſion of the Proteſtants, and the ruinous wars 
maintained by France, they decreaſed to 4000; and their ſilk manufacture 
is now rivalled by that of England, where the French Protetlants took re- 
tuge, and were happily encouraged. Next to Tours and Lyons, Paris, 
Chatillon, and Niſmes, are moſt celebrated for filk manufactures France 
contains 1,500 filk mills, 21,000 looms for ſtuffs, 12,000 for ribbonsand 1 
lace, 20,000 for ſilk ſtockings, all of which employ two millions of people. 
They alſo manufacture gloves and ſtockings from ſpider-filk. On the 1 
other hand, the French woollen cloths and ſtuffs, more eſpecially at Abbe - j 
ville, Amiens, and Paris, are faid to be now little inferior to thoſe of Eng - 1 
land, and have greatly injured them, particularly in the r market, 

5 
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alliſted by the clandeſtine importation of Engliſh and Iriſh wool, and 
workmen from this country. 

In manufactures the French have always been diſtinguiſhed for their in · 
vention, and the Engliſh for their ſuperior improvement. Abbeville is 
fimous for cloth, linen, fail-cloth, and ſoap; Auvergne for fine thread, 
lace, ſtuffs, and paper; Niſmes for fine ſerges; Cambray for ca mbrics; 
St. Quintin for lawns ; and Picardy for plate glaſs. 

The diſtricts adjoining the Britiſh channel contain many ſheep of the 
ogy breed, which are ſaid to degenerate by removal from their native 
011, | 

Beſides the infinite advantage arifing to her inlaid commerce, from her 
rivers, navigable canals, and a connexion with two ſeas, her foreign trade 
may be ſaidto extend itſelf all over the globe. It is a doubtful point whe- 
ther France was a loſer by its ceſſion of Canada and part of Louitiana at 
the late peace. But the moſt valuable part of Hiſpaniola in the Weſt In- 
dics, which ſhe poſſeſſed by the partiality and indolence of Spain, is a moſt 
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improveable acquiſition, and the moſt valuable of all her foreign colonles. 
In the Weſt Indies, ſhe likewiſe holds the important ſugar iſlands of 
Martinico, Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, St. Bartholomew, Deſeada, and 
Marigalante. Her poſſeſſions in North America are only a ſmall tra& 
upon the Miſhſhippi. | 

The French poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies are not very conſiderable 
though, had their genius been more turned for commerce than war, the 
might have engroſſed more territory and revenues than are now in poſſeſſion 
of the Engliſh ; but they over - rated both their own power and their 
courage, and their Eaſt India company never did much. At preſent (ſays 
Mr. Anderſon,) her land trade to Switzerland and Italy is by way of 
Lyons To Germany, through Metz and Straſburgh - To the N heads 
through Lifle—To Spain (a moſt profitable one), through Bayonne and 
Perpignan. As for her naval commerce, her ports in the channel, and on 
the weſtern ocean, are frequented by all the trading nations in Europe, to 
the great advantage of France, more eſpecially reſpecting what is carried 
on with England, Holland, and Italy. The trade from her Mediterranean 

orts (more particularly from Marſeilles) with Turkey and Africa, has 
| ons been very conſiderable. The negro trade from Guinea ſupplies her 
ſugar colonies, beſides the gold, ivory, and drugs-got from thence.” 

The commercial treaty between France and England appears to have 
ſerved both countries, by opening an extenſive market for Engliſh wool- 
lens, cottons, pottery, and hardware, and for French wines, linens, and 
cambrics, beſides having nearly deſtroyed the great ſmuggling trade on 
their coaſts, and promoted a friendly intercourſe between the two nations; 
but it has alſo been the means of glutting the French market with Eng- 
liſh goods, .and affording the French an opportunity to rival the Engliſh 
in their. manufactures, as appears from new ones, particularly one in imi- 
tation of Wedgewood's ware, already eſtabliſhed at Paris. 
IT be exports are wine, vinegar, brandy, oil, filks, ſatins, linens, woollen 
cloth, tapeſtries, laces, gold and filver embroideries, toys, trinkets, per- 
fumery, paper, prints, books, drugs, dies, &c. The imports are hard- 
ware, earthen ware, cottons, metals, hemp, flax, filk, wool, horſes, Eaſt and 
Weſt India goods, &c. It employs one million tons of ſhipping, with 
near 50,000 feamen ; and before the revolution, the imports were valued 
at 9,583,3331. the exports at 12,500,000l. and it had a balanceof trade of 
more than two millions in its favour; but its trade and manufactures have 
fince declined. IT | ; 

One great diſadvantage tothe commerce of Franceis, that the profeſſion 
of a merchant is not ſo honourable as in England and ſome other coun- 
tries. A great number of the cities of France have the privilege of coin- 
age, and each of them a particular mark to diſtinguiſh their reſpective 
pieces ; which muſt be very embarraſſing, eſpecially to ſtrangers. 

PUR?.1C TRADING COMPANIES. ] It has no trading companies (having 
aboliſhed all monopoly) but a rank or caifſe d'eſcompte, and a bank of ex- 
traordinaries. Ons £5 « 2s 

ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] France, by the revolution in 
15789, founded a new conftirution, upon the principles that all men are free 
and equal in their rights, and that „„ in the nation. Tt 
would be trifling with our readers to give them any detail of this conſti- 
tution, as it has been virtually overthrown, by the abolition of the mo- 
narghical part of it, and by the ſubſequent condemnation and execution 
of the king ; a deed of moſt fin ular atrocity, by which the national con- 

vention have ſtamped eternal infamy upon their characters, =» A ns 4 
| | as 
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has been appointed by the convention to draw up a new conſtitution, 
which bas juſt made it appearance, and been approved by the repreſen- 
tatives of the people, but the uncertainty of its continuance diſpenſes us 
from giving it a place in this work. | FE ; i 
After the reader has been told of the excellency of the climate, and fer- \ 
tility of the ſoil in France ; her numerous manufactures and extenſive | 
commerce; her great cities, her numerous towns, ſea- ports, rivers and ca- 
hals; the cheapneſs of proviſions, wines and liquors ; the formidable ar- 
mies and fleets ſhe has . forth, to the terror of Europe; and the natu- 
ral character of her inhabitants, their ſprightlineſs and gaiety ; he will un- 
doubtedly conclude, that her people are the moſt opulent and happy in 
Europe. The reverſe, however, appears to be the ſtate of that nation at 
preſent; and we do not find that in any former period they were more 
rich or more happy. ; 

The moſt obvious cauſes of this national poverty took their riſe from the 
ambition and vanity of their kings and courtiers, which led them into 
{chemes of univerſal dominion, the aggrandizement of their name, and the 
enſlaving of Chriſtendom. Their wars, which they ſometimes carried on 
againſt one half of Europe, and in which they were generally unfortunate, 
led them into difficulties to which the ordinary revenues were inadequate; 
and hence proceeded the arbitrary demands upon the ſubject, under various 
pretences, in the name of loans, free gifts, &c. When theſe failed, other 
methods, more deſpotic and unwarrantable, ſuch as raiſing and reducing 
the value of money as it ſuited their own purpoſes, national bankrupt- 
cies, and other grievous oppreſſions, were adopted, which gave the finiſh- 
ing blow to public credit, and ſhook the foundations of trade, commerce, 
and induſtry, the fruits of which no man could call his own. 

When we conſider the motives of theſe wars, a defire to enſlave and 
render miſerable the nations around them, that man muſt be devoid ot 
humanity whoſe breaſt is not raiſed with indignation upon the bare men- { 
tion of the blood that has been Ipilt, the miſeries and defolations that | 
have happened, and the numerous places that have fallen a facrifice to 
their ambition. It appears too, plain, that while they thus graſp after 
toreign conqueſt, their country exhibits a picture of miſery and beggary. | 
Their towns, a very few excepted, make a moſt diſmal and ſolitary ap- 
pearance. The ſhops are mean beyond deſcription. That this is the | 
appearance of their towns, and many of their cities, we may appeal to 
the obſervation of any one who has been in that kingdom. e have 
in another place mentioned the natural advantages of Frauce, where the 
hills are, covered with grapes, and moſt extenſive plains produce excellent 
crops of corn, rye, and barley. Amidſt this profuſion of plenty, the 1! 
pealant and his family barely exiſted upon the gleanings, exhibiting a a 18 
ſpectacle of indigence hardly credible ; and to fee him ploughing the 
ground with a lean cow, ats, and a goat yoked together, excited in an 
Engliſh traveller that pity to which human nature is entitled. The 
French peaſant is now become a citizen; but time muſt decide whether 
his ſituation be eſſentially and permanently mended. | 

REVENUES, ] Tome authors make the amount of the aſſeſſed taxes for the 
year 1792, only 300,000,000 livres, equal to 12,500,000. ſterling, aud with 
tte incidental taxes, in all 15,500,000. ſterling; near nine million leſs than YT 
before the revolution, when the nobleſſe and clergy were exempted. . | 

All exciſes and exciſemen, tythes, and game laws, are now aboliſhed, 
and the roads maintained at public expence. 

The ReveNuE in the year 1788, before the revolution, was 20 5 
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lions and a half ſterling; and its ordinary expenditure exceeded the 
revenue five millions and a half, | 
The public Dxspr, 1784, was ; L. 141, 666, ooo. 
MikIr ANY AND MARINE STRENGTH.] There is no nation in Europe 
where the art of war, particularly that part of it relating to gunnery and 
fortification, is better underſtood than in France. Beſides other methods 
for cultivating it, there was a royal military academy eſtabliſhed purpoſely 
for training up 500 young gentlemen at a time, in the ſeveral branches 
of this great art. 
Army.] The peace eſtabliſhment of the army, for the year 1792, 


was, 
Infantry 11 f, oo 
Cavalry 30,000 
Artillery 11,000 . 
Total 152,900 


Theſe are called zroops of tlie line, and along with the volunteer nation- 
al guards, form an army, at preſent on the frontiers, of 224,000 men. 
he municipal army, or national guards, are a kind of embodied militia 
for the interior defence of the kingdom, and amount to between 3 and 4 
millions. | 5 
The gens Parmirie are an auxiliary body of troops, for the protection of 
laws and police. 
Navy.) The report of the miniſter towards the cloſe of the year 
17991, ſtates the ſhips in good condition, to be 86 of the line, and, includ+ 
ing thoſe building, as follows: 


Large firſt rates 8 
100 guns 8 
80 guns 10 
74 guns 67 
64 guns | I 
Total 91 
Frigates 78 


Thers are 28 of the line and 5 frigates in commiſſion, and 80, ooo ſea- 
men, with officers regiſtered to man the fleet; but the French navy is at 
preſent without proper ſubordination. 

RoYAL TITLES, ARMS, NOBILITY, The NATTONAL ASSEMBLY, 

AND ORDERS. deſirous of eſtabliſning the French 


beſides fireſhips, corvettes, gallies and cutters, 


| conſtitution on the principles it has declared, aboliſhed, irrevocably, thoſe 
inſtitutions which are injurious to liberty and equality of rights. | 


| Fhere is no longer any nod:lity, nor peerage, nor hereditary diſtinctions, 

nor difference of orders, nor feudal governmeut, nor patrimonial juriſdiftion, 

nor any of the titles, denominations and prerogatives which are derived 

from them ; nor any of the orders of chivalry, corporations, or decorations, 
for which proofs of nobility were required: nor any kind of ſuperiority 

but that of public functioners in the exerciſe of their functions. : 
Royalty, which was one branch of the firſt conſtitution, is now aboliſh- 
ed, and the unfortunate monarch decapitated. 
HisToxy.} The hiſtory of no country is better authenticated _ 
| # 
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het of France, and it is particularly intereſting to an Englifh reader. 
This kingdom, which was by the Romans called Tranfalpine Gaul, or 
Gaul beyond the Alps, to diſtinguiſh it from Ciſalpine Gaul, on the Ita- 
lian ſide of the Alps, was probably peopled from Italy, to which it lies 
contiguous. Like other European nations, it ſoon became a deſirable ob- 
++ to the ambitious Romans; and, after a brave reſiſtance, was annexed 
19 their empire by the invincible arms of julius Cæſar, about forty- 
eight years before Chriſt. Gaul continued in the poſſeſſion of the Ro- 
maus till the downful of that empire in the fifth century, when it became 
ter to the Goths, the Burgundians, and the Franks, who ſubdudd lat. 
dia not extirpate the ancient natives. The Franks themſelves, who gave 
i: the name of France, or Frankenland, were a collection of ſeveral peo- 
dle inhabiting Germany, and particularly the Salii, who lived on the 
11nks of the river Sale, and who cultivated the principles of juriſprudence 
better than their neighbours. Theſe Salii had a rule, which the reſt of the 
{ranks are ſaid to have adopted, and has been by the modern Franks ap- 
plied to the ſucceſſion of the throne, excluding all females from the inhe- 
ritance of ſovereignty, and is well known by the name of the Salic law. 

The Franks and Burgundians, after eſtabliſhing their power, and reduc- 
ing the original natives to a ſtate of flavery, parcelled out the lands among 
their principal leaders; and ſucceeding kings found it neceſſary to confirm 
their privileges, allowing them to exerciſe ſovereign authority in their 
reſpective governments, until they at length aſſumed an independency, 
ouly acknowledging the king as their head. This gave rife to thoſe nu- 
merous principalities that were formerly in France, and to the ſeveral 
parliaments ; for every province became, in its policy and government, 
an epitome of the whole kingdom; and no laws were made, or taxes 
raiſed, without the concurrence of the grand council, conſiſting of the 
clergy and of the nobility. | 

Tus, as in other European nations, immediately after the diſſolution 
of the Roman empire, the firſt government in France feems to have been 
« kind of mixed monarchy, and the power of their kings extremely cir- 
cumſcribed and limited by the feudal barons. | | 

The firſt Chriſtian monarch of the Franks (according to Daniel, one of 
the beſt French hiſtorians) was Clovis, who began his reign anno 481, and 
was baptiſed, and introduced Chriſtianity in the year 495; the mind of 
Clovis had been affected by the pathetic tale of the paſſion and the death 
oi Chriſt; and inſenſible of the beneficial conſequences of the myſterious 
Qcrifice, he exclaimed with religious fervour, Had I been preſent with 
my valiant Franks, I would have revenged his injuries.” But though he 
publicly profeſſed to acknowledge the truth of the goſpel, its divine pre- 
cepts were but little reſpected. From this period the French hiſtory exhibits 
a {cries of great events; and we find them generally engaged in domeſtic 
broils or in foreign wars. The firſt race of their kings prior to Charle- 
magne, found a cruel enemy in the Saracens, who then over-ran. Europe, 
a: retaliated the barbarities of the Goths and Vandals upon their poſteri- 
ty. In the year 800, Charlemagne, king of France, whom we have often 
mentioned as the glory of thoſe dark ages, became maſter of Germany, 
Spain, and part of Italy, and was crown | 
ve divided his empire by will, among his ſons, which proved fatal to his fa» 
nily and poſterity. Soon after this, tne Normans, a fierce warlike people 
from Norway, e and other parts of Scandinavia, ravaged the 
&ingdom of Fance, and about the year goo obLoed the French to yield 
Bretagne to Rollo their leader, who married the king's daughter, and was 
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e to profeſs himſelf a Chriſtian: This laid the foundation of the 
Norman power in France, which afterwards gave a king to England. ! 
the perſon of William duke of Normandy, who ſubdued Harol the lag 
Saxon king, in the year 1066. This event proved unfortunate and ruin 
ous to France, as it engaged that nation in almoſt perpetual wars with 
England, for whom they were not an equal match, notwithſtanding their 
numbers, and the aſſiſtance they received from Scotland; 
The rage of cruſading, which broke out at this time, was of infinite 
ſervice to the French crown in two reſpects: in the firſt place it carried 
off hnndreds of thouſands of its turbulent ſubjects, and their leaders, who 
were almoſt independent of the king: in the next, the king ſucceeded to 
the eſtates of numbers of the nobility, who died abroad without heirs, 
But paſſing over the dark ages of the cruſades, their expedition to the 
Holy Land, and wars with England, which have already been mentioned 
we ſhall proceed to that period when the French began to extend their In. 
fluence over Europe; and this brings us, to the reign of Francis I. con- 
temporary with Henry VIII. of England. This prince, though he was 
brave to exceſs in his own perſon, and had defeated the Swiſs, who till 
then were deemed invincible, was an unfortunate warrior. He had great 
abilities and great defects. He was a candidate for the empire of Ger- 
many, but loſt the imperial crown, Charies V. of the houſe of Auſtria, 
and king of Spain, being choſen. In the year 1520, Francis having in- 
vited Heary VIII. of England to an interview, the two kings met in an 
open plain near Calais, where they and their attendants diſplayed their 
magnificence with ſuch emulation and profuſe expence as gave it the 
name of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Feats of chivalry, parties of gal. 
lantry, together with ſuch exerciſes and paſtimes as were in that age reck- 
oned manly or elegant, rather than ſerious buſineſs, occupied both courts 
during eighteen days that they continued together v. Francis made ſome 
dazzling expeditions againſt Spain, but ſuffered his mother, of whom he 
was very fond, to abuſe his power: by which he diſobliged the conſtable 
of Bourbon, the greateſt of his ſubjects, who joined in a confederacy 


oO 


apainſt him with the emperor and Henry VIII. of England. In a 
capital expedition he undertook into Italy, he was taken priſoner at the 
battle of Pavia, in the vear 1524, and obliged to agree to diſhonour- 


able terms, which he never meant to perform, to regain his liberty. His 


non-performance of thoſe conditions was afterwards the ſource of many 
wars between him and the emperor; ànd he died in 1547. 

France, at the time of his death, notwithſtanding the variety of diſ- 
agreeable events during the late reign, was in a flouriſhing condition. 


Francis I. was ſucceeded by his ſon Henry II. who upon the whole was 


an excellent and fortunate prince, He coutinued the war with the em- 


*The French and Engliſh hiſtorians deſcribe the pomp of this interview, and the va- 
Tious ſpectacles, with great minutenefs. One circumſtance mentioned by the mareſchal 
de Fleuranges, who was preſent, and which appears ſingular in the preſent” age, is com- 
monly omitted. « After the tournament,” ſays he, “the French and-Engliſh wreſtlers 
made their appearance, and wreſtled in preſence of the kings and the ladies; and as there 
were many ſtout wreſtlers there, it afforded execlient paſtime; but asthe king of France 
had neglected to bring any wreſtlers out of Bretagne, the Engliſh gained the priae.— 
After rhis the kings of France aud England retired to a tent, where they drank together, 
and the king of England feizing the king of Prance by the collar, faid, My brether, I 
wire}? relle wwith you,”* and endeavoured once or twice to, trip up his heels ; bur the king 
of France, who is a dexterous wreſtler, twiſted him round; and threw him on the cart 
with prodigious violence, The king of England wanted to renew the cumbat, but was 
prevented,” | Memiires de Flieuranger, Imo. Paris, 1753, P. . 
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ror of Germany to great advantage for his own dominions; and was 


jo well ſerved by the duke of Guiſe, that though he loſt the battle of 


St. Quintin, againſt the Spaniards and the Enyliſh, he retook Calais 
from the latter, who never fince had any footing in France, He mar- 
ried his ſon the dauphin to Mary queen of Scots, in hopes of uniting 
that kingdom to his crown ; but in this ſcheme, he, or rather his coun- 
try, was unfortunate, as may be ſeen in the hiſtory of Scotland. He 
was killed in the year 15 50, at an unhappy tilting-match, by the count 
of Montgomeri. W a Wess | DES 
He was ſucceeded by his ſon Francis II a wee k, ſickly, inactive prince, 
and only thirteen years of age, whoſe power was entirely engroſſed by a 
prince of the houſe of Gyiſe, uncle to his wife, the beautiful queen of 
Scotland. This engroſſment of power encouraged the Bourbon, the 
Montmorenci, and other great families, to form a ſtrong oppoſition againſt 
the government. Anthony, king of Navarre, was at the. head of the 
Bourbon family; but the queen-mother, the famous Catherine of-Medieis, 
being obliged to take part with the Guiſes, the confederacy, who had 
adopted the cauſe of Hugonotiſm, was broken in pieces, when the ſudden 
death of Francis happened, in the year 15606. NIE | 


This event took place while the prince of Condé, brother to the king 


of Navarre, was under ſentence of death for a conſpiracyagainit the court; 
but the queen- mother ſaved him, to balance the intereſt of the Guiſes; -ſo 
that the ſole direction of affairs fell into her hands, during the minority of 
her ſecond ſon, Charles IX. Her regency was a continued ſeries of diſ- 
ſimulation, treachery, and murder. The duke of Guiſe, who was the 
ſcourge of the Protettants, was aſſaſſinated by one Poltrot, at the · ſiege of 
Orleans; and the murderer was unjuſtly thought to have been inſtigated 
by the famous Coligni, admiral of France, who was then at the head of 
the Proteſtant party. Three civil wars ſucceeded each other. At laſt 
the court pretended to grant the Hugonois a very advantageous peace, 
and a match was er. between Henry, the young king of Navarre, 
a Proteſtant, and the French king's ſiſter. The heads of the Proteſtants 
were invited to celebrate the nuptials at Paris, with the infernal view of 
butchering them all, if poſſible, in one night. The project proved but 
too ſucceſsful, though it was not not completely executed, on St. Bar- 
tholomew's day, 1572. The king himſelf aſſiſted in the maſſacre, in 
which the admiral Coligni fell. The ſignal for the inhuman flaughter of 
io many thouſands, was to be made by ſtriking the great bell of the pac 
lace. At that dreadful knell, the work of death was begun, and huma- 
nity recoils from the horrors of the fatal night of St. Bartholomew; yet 
the reader may expect, amidſt the general carnage, that ſome few moments 
!hould be devoted to the fate of Coligni. He had long retired to reſt, 
wnenehe was arouſed by the noiſe of the aſſaſſins, who had ſurrounded 
his houſe. A German, named Beſme, entered his chamber, and the ad- 
niral, apprehending his intentions, prepared to meet death with that for- 
titude which had ever diſtinguiſhed him. Incapable of reiiſtance from 
the wounds he had received by two balls in a late attempt to aſſinate 
him, with an undiſmayed countenance, he had ſcarce uttered the words, 
young man, reſpect theſe grey hairs, nor ſtain them with blood,” when 
Beſme plunged his ſword into his boſom, and with his barbarous aſſoci- 
ates threw the body into the court. The young duke of Guite contem- 
plated it in ſilence; but Henry count d'Angouleſme, natural brother to 
Charles, ſpurned it with his foot, exclaiming, „Courage, my friends, we 
have begun well, let us finiſh in the ſame manner.“ It is ſaid that about 
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430,000 Proteſtayts were murdered at Paris, and in other parts of France; 
und this brought on a ſqurth civil war. Though a freth peace was con- 
cluded in 2573 with the Proteſtants, yet a fifth civil war broke out the 
next year, when the bloody Charles IX. died without heirs, | 

His third brother, the duke ot Anjou, had ſome time before been cho- 
ſen king of Poland, and hearing of his brother's death, he with ſome 
difficulty eſcaped to France, where he took quiet poſſeſſion of that crow n, 
by the name of Henry III. 5: 1 

Religion at that time ſupplied to the reformed nobility of France the 
feudal powers they had loſt. The heads of the Proteſtants could raife ar. 
mes of Hugonots. The governors of provinces behaved in them as if they 
had deen independent o& the crown; and the parties were ſo equally 
balanced, that the name of the king alone turned the ſcale. A holy league 
was formed for the defence of the catholic religion, at the head of which 
was the duke of Guiſe. The proteſtants under the prince of Conde, and 
the duke of Alengon, the king's brother, called the German princes 
to their aſſiſtance; and a fixth civil war broke out in 1577, in which 
the king of Spain took the part of the league, in revenge of the duke 
Alengon, dickring himfelf lord of the Netherlands. The civil war was 
finiſhed within the year, by another ſham peace. The king, ever ſince 

is acceſſion to the crown, had plunged himſelf into a courſe of infamous 
debauchery and religious extravagancies. He was entirely governed by 
bis 8 favourites, but he poſſeſſed natural good ſenſe. He began 
to ſuſpect that the proſcrĩiptions of the Proteſtants, and the ſetting aſide 
from the ſucceſſion the king of Navarre, on account of his religion, 
which was aimed at by the holy league, was with a view to place the duke 
of Guifſe, the idol of the Roman Catholics, on the throne, to which that 
duke had fome diſtant pretenſions. To ſecure himſelf on the throne, a 
ſeventh civil war broke out in 1579, and another in the year 1585, both 
of them to the diſadvantage of the Proteſtants, through the abilities of 
the duke of Guiſe. The king thought him now ſo dangerous, that after 
Inviting him in a friendly manner to court, both he and his brother, the 
cardinal, were by his majeſty's orders, and in a manner under his eyes, 
baſely aſſaſſinated in 2 $88. The leaguers, upon this, declared that Henry 
had forfeited his crown, and was an enemy to religion. This obliged 
him to throw himſelf into the arms of the Proteſtants : but while he was 
beſieging Paris, where the leaguers had their greateſt force, he was in his 
turn aſlaffinated by one Clement, a young enthuſiaſtic monk, in 1589. 
In Henry III. ended the line of Valois. 

The readers of hiſtory are well acquainted with the difficulties, on ac- 
count of his religion, which Henry IV. king of Navarre *, head of the 
houſe of Bourbon, and the next heir by the Salic law, had to encounter 
before he mounted the throne. The leaguers were headed by the duke of 
Maine, brother to the late duke of Guiſe; and they drew from his gell the 
decrepit cardinal of Bourbon, uncle to the king of Navarre, to proclaim 
him king of France. Being ftrongly ſupported by the power of Spain 
and Rome, all the glorious actions performed by Henry, his courage and 
magnanimity, ſeemed only to make him more illuſtriouſſy unfortunate; 
for he and his little court were ſometimes without common neceſſaries. 
He was, however, perſonally beloved; and no objection lay againſt him 
but that of religion, The leaguers, on the other hand, ſplit among them» 


* A ſmall kingdom lying upon the Pyrenean mountains, of the greateſt part of 
which, Upper Naverre, Henry's predeceilors hay been unjultly diſpoſleſſed, dy Ferdi- 


ſelves z 


rand, king of Spain, about the year 15 12. 
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ſelves; and the French nation in general, being jealous of the Spaniards, 
who availed themſelves of the public diſtractions, Henry, after experi- 
encing a variety of good and bad fortune, came ſecretly to a reſolution of 
declaring himſelf a Roman Catholic. This was called a meaſure of pru- 


dence if not of neceſſity, as the king of Spain had offered his daughter 


Iſabella Clara Eugenia to be queen of France, and would have married 
her to the young ks of Guiſe. f | 

In 1593, Henry went publicly to maſs, as a mark of his converſion. 
This complaiſance wrought wonders in his favour; and having with 
great difficulty obtained abſolution from the pope, all France ſubmitted 
to his authority, and he had only the crown of Spain to contend with, 
which he did for ſeveral years with various fortune. In 1598 he pub. 
liſhed the famous edict of Nantes, which ſecured to his old friends the 
Proteſtants the free exerciſe of their religion ; and next year the treaty of 
Vervins was concluded with Spain, Henry next chaſtiſed the duke of 
Szvoy, who had taken advantage of the late troubles in his kingdom; 
and applied himſelf with wonderful attention and ſucceſs (aſſiſted in all 
his undertakings by his miniſter, the great Sully), to cultivate the hap- 
pineſs of his people, by encouraging manufactures, 3 that of 
ſilk, the benefit of which France — at this day. Having re-eſtabliſhed 
the tranquillity, and in a great meaſure ſecured the happineſs of his peo- 
ple, he farmed connexions with the neighbouring powers for reducin 
the ambition of the houſe of Auſtria; for which purpoſe, it is ſaid, he 
had formed great ſchemes, and collected a formidable army; others ſay 
(for his intention does not clearly appear), that he deſigned to have 
formed Chriſtendom into a great republic, of which France was to be 
the head, and to drive the Turks out of Europe; while others attribute 
his preparations to mare ignoble motives, that of a criminal paſſion far 
a favourite princeſs, whoſe huſband had carried her for protection into 
the Auſtrian dominions. Whatever may be in theſe conjectures, it is 
certain, that while he was making preparations for the coronation of his 
queen, Mary of Medicis, and was ready to enter upon his grand expe- 
dition, he was aſſaſſinated in his coach in the ſtreets of Paris, by one Ra- 
vaillac, like Clement, another young enthuſiaſt, in 1610. 


Lewis XIII. ſon to Henry IV. deſervedly named the Great, was but 


nine years of age at the time of his father's death. As he grew up, he 
diſcarded his mother and her favourites, and choſe for his miniſter the 
famous cardinal Richelieu, who put a period, by his refolute and bloody 
meaſures, to the remaining liberties of France and to the religious eſtab. 
liſument of the Proteſtants there, by taking from them Rochelle, though 


Charles I. of England, who had married the French king's fiſter, made 


ſome weak efforts by his fleet and arms to prevent it. This put an end 
to the civil wars, on account of religion, in France. Hittorians ſay, that 
in theſe wars above a million of men loit their lives; that 150,000,000, 
livres was ſpent in carrying them on; and that nine cities, four hundred 
villages, two thouſand churches, two thouſand monaſteries, and ten 
thouſand hauſes, were burut, or otherwiſe deitroyed, during their con- 
tanance, 

Kichelieu, hy a maſterly train of politics, though himſelf was next to an 
enthuſiaſt for popery, ſupported the Proteſtants of Germany, and Gufſta. 
vus Adalphus, againſt the houfe of Auſtria; and after quelling all the re- 
bellions and a rat which had been formed againſt him in France, 
he died ſome months before Lewis XIII. who, in 1643. left his ſon, after. 
wards the famous Lewis XIV. to inherit his kingdom. 

During that prince's non age, the kingdom was torn in pieces under 1 
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adminiſtration of his mother Anne of Auſtria, by the factions of the 
great, and the diviſions between the court and parliament, for the moſt 
trifling cauſes, and upon the moſt deſpicable principles. The prince of 
Conde flamed like a blazing ſtar; ſometimes a patriot, ſometimes a cour. 
tier, and ſometimes a rebel. He was oppoſed by the celebrated Turenne, 
who from a proteſtant had turned papiſt. The nation of France was in. 
volved at once in civil and domeſtic wars; but the queen-mother havin 

made choice of cardinal Mazarine for her firſt miniſter, he found mean; 
to turn the arms even of Cromwell againſt the Spaniards, and to divide 
the domeſtic enemies of the court ſo effectually among themſelves, that 
when Lewis aſſumed the reins of government in his own hands, he found 
Himfelf the moſt abfolute monarch that had ever fat upon the throne of 
France. He had the good fortune, on the death of Mazarine, to put 
the domeſtic adminiſtration of his affairs into the hands of Colbert, whom 


I have more than once mentioned, who formed new ſyſtems for the glory, 


commerce, and manufactories of France, all which he carried to a ſur. 
prifing height. | 

To write the hiſtory of this reign, would be to write that of all Europe. 
Ignorance and ambition were the only enemies of Lewis: through the 
former, he was blind to every patriotic duty of a king, and promoted 
the intereſts of his ſubjects only that they might the better anſwer the 
purpoſes of his greatneſs : by the latter he embroiled himſelf with all his 
neighbours, and wantonly rendered Germany a diſmal ſcene. of devaſta- 
tion. By his impolitic and unjuſt revocation of the edict of Nantes, in 
the year 1685, with the dragooning the proteſtants that followed it, he 
obliged them to take ſhelter in England, Holland, and different parts of 
Germany, where they eſtabliſhed the filk manufactures, to the great pre- 
judice of their own country. He was ſo blind by flattery; that he arro- 
8 to himiſelf the divine honours paid to the pagan emperors of Rome. 

e made and broke treaties for his conveniency, and at laſt raiſed againſt 
bimfelf a confederacy of almoſt all the other princes of Europe; at the 
head of which was king William III. of England. He was ſo well 
ferved, that he made head for ſome years againſt this alliance; but hav- 
ing provoked the Engliſh by his repeated infidelities, their arms, under 
the duke of Martborough, and the Auſtrians, under the prince Eugene, 
rendered the latter part of his lite as miſerable as the beginning of it was 
fplendid. His reign, from the year 1702 to 171:, was one Continued 
{cries of defeats and calamities; and he had the mortificatzon of ſeeing 
thofe places taken from him, which in the former part of his reign were 
acquired at the expence of many thouſand 'ves. Juſt as he was reduced, 
old as he was, to the deſperate reſolution of collecting his people, and 
dying at their head, he was faved by the Engliſk Tory miniſtry deſerting 
the canſe, withdrawing from their allies, and concluding the peace of 
Utrecht, in 1713. He ſurvived his deliverance but two years; and in his 
laſt hours diſplayed a greatneſs of mind worthy of his elevated fituation, 
« Why {flo ve weep?” ſaid he to his domeſtics, © Did you think me im- 
mortal? He died on the firit of September, 1715, and was ſucceeded by 
his great-grandſon Lewis XV. the late king. | 8 

The frartiality of Lewis XIV. to his natural children might have in- 
volved France in a civil war, had not the regency been ſeized upon by 
the duke vf Orleans, a man of ſenſe and ſpirit, and the next legitimate 
prince of the blood, who having embroiled himſelf with Spain, the king 
was deciaredof age in 1722, and the regent, en the 5th of December 1723, 
was carried off by an apoplexy. | e 

The reader is nat to imagine that I am to follow the affairs oy 
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through all the inconſiſtent ſcenes of fighting and treating with the ſeveral 

wers of Europe, which are to be found in their reſpective hiſtories. Among 
the firſt acts of the jate king's government, was his nominating his precep- 
tor, afterwards cardinal Fleury, to be his firſt miniſter, Though his ſyſtem 
was entirely pacific, yet the ſituation of affairs in Europe, upon the death 
of the king of Poland, in 1734, more than once embroiled him with the 
houſe of Auſtria, The intention of the French king was to replace his 
father-in-law, Staniſlaus, on the throne of Poland. In this he failed through 
the interpoſition of the Ruſſians and Auſtriang; but Staniſſaus enjoyed the 
title of king, and the revenues of Lorraine, during the remainder of his life. 
The connection between France and Spain forced the former to become 
principals in a war with Great Britain; in the management of which, the 
latter was ſo ill ſeconded by her allies, that it was finiſhed by the peace of 
Aix la Chapelle in 1748. 

In the year 1757, Francis Damien, an unhappy wretch, whoſe ſullen 
mind, naturally unſettled, was inflamed by the diſputes between the king 
and his parliament relative to religion, embraced the deſperate reſolutiou 
of attempting the life of his ſovereign. In the duſk of the evening, as the 
king prepared to enter his coach, he was ſuddenly wounded, though ſlightly, 
with a penknife, between the fourth and fifth ribs, in the preſence of his 
ſon, and in the midſt of his guards. The daring aſſaſſin had mingled with 
the crowd of courtiers, and was inſtantly betrayed by his diſtracted coun- 
tenance. He declared it was never his intention to kill the king, but that 
he only meant to wound him, that God might touch his heart, and incline 
him to reſtore the tranquillity of his dominions by re-eſtabliſhing the par- 
liament, and baniſhing the archbiſhop of Paris, whom he regarded as the 
ſource of the preſent commotions. In theſe frantic and incoherent decla- 
rations he perſiſted amidſt the moſt exquiſite tortures; and after human 
ingenuity had been exhauſted in devifing new modes of turment, his judges, 
tired out with his obſtinacy, conſigned him to a death, the inhumanity of 
which is increaſed by the evident madnefs. that ſtimulated to the fatal at- 
tempt; and which might fill the heart of ſavages with horror. He was 
conducted to the common place of execution, amidſt a vaſt concourſe of the 
populace; ſtripped naked, and faſtened to the ſcaffold by iron gyves. One 
of his hands was then burnt in liquid flaming ſulphur. His thighs, legs, 
and arms, were torn with red hot pincers; boiling oil, melred lead, roſin, 
and ſulphur were poured into the wounds; and, to complete the awful 
cataſtrophe, tight ligatures being tied round his libs, he was torn to pieces 
by voung and vigorous horſes, 

The Jeſuits having rendered themſelves univerſally odious by their thare 


in the conſpiracy againſt the late king of Portugal, fell in France under 


tne laſh of the civil power, for certain fraudulent / mercantile tranſactions. 
They refuſed to diſcharge the debts, of one of their body, who had become 
bankrupt for a large ſum, and who was ſuppoſed to act for the benefit of 
the whole ſociety. As a monk, indeed, he muſt neceſſarily do ſo. The 
parliaments eagerly ſeized an cpportunity of humbling their ſpiritual e e- 
mies. The r were every where cited before thoſe high tribunals in 
1701, and ordered to do juſtice to their creditors, They ſeemed to acqui- 
elce in the deciſion, but delayed payment under various pretences New 
ſuits were commenced againſt them, in 1565, on account of the pernicious 
tendency of their writings. In the courſe & theſe proceedings which the 
king endeavoured in vain to prevent, they vert compelled to produce their 
INSTITUTE, or the rules of their order hitherto ſtudiouſly concealed. 


That myſterious volume, which was found to contain maxims ſubverſive of 


all civilgovernment, and even of the fundamental principles of morals, com- 
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pleted their ruin. All their colleges were ſeized, all their effects conſiſcated: 
and the king, aſhamed or afraid to protect them, not only reſigned them 
to their fate, but finally expelled them the kingdom, by a ſolemn edi&, and 

/ utterly aboliſhed the order of Jeſus in France, 

Elated with this victory over eccleſiaſtical tyranny, the French parlia. 
ments attempted to ſet bounds to the abſolute power of the crown, and 
ſeemed determined to confine it within the limits of law. Not ſatisfied 
with refuſing, as uſual, to regiſter certain oppreſſive edicts, or with remon. 
ſtrating againſt them, they ordered criminal proſecutions to be commenced 
againſt the | pkg one of ſeveral provinces, acting in the king's name, who 
had enforced the regiſtration of thoſe edicts. The magnanimity of theſe 
aſſemblies had awakened new ideas in the boſoms of the French; they were 
taught by the late remonſtrances to conſider their inherent rights; and this 
flame, in the ſucceeding reign, burſt forth with accumulated force, and over- 
whelmed the throne of deſpotiſm. 

As tothe war with Great Britain, which was ended by the peace of Fon- 
tainebleau, in 1703, the chief events attending 1t, ſo humiliating to France, 
have been already mentioned in the hiitory of England, and therefore need 
not be recapitulated here. 

Corſica, a {mall ifland in the Mediterranean, had long refiſted with manly 
firmneſs the oppreſſive councils of the Genoeſe, who claimed the ſovereignty 
over it, by right of conqueſt, But unable to ſupport thoſe pretenſions, 
Genoa transferred them to France, on condition that Lewis ſhould put her 
in full poſſeſſion of the adjacent iſland of Capraria, which the Corſicans had 
lately invaded and reduced. To execute his engagements, powerful arma- 
ments were fitted out by Lewis, at Antibes and Toulon; twenty battalions 
of French were landed in Corſica; and the natives, whoſe free ſuffrages had 
ſummoned Paoli, one of their principal chiefs, to the ſupreme government 
of the iſland, determined to defend their liberties to the utmoſt. | 

A ſharp and bloody war, ſuch as ſu ted the inferior numbers of the in- 
habitants and the nature of the country, was carried on in all the faſt- 
neſſes and mountainous parts of the iſland; and it was not till after the 
French had fatally experienced, in two ſucceſſive campaigns, the enthuſiaſ- 
tic courage which animates the champions of freedom, that they over- 
whelmed by their ſuperior numbers this unfortunate people; nor had 
Lewis much reafon to triumph in an acquiſition, . to attain which he had 
ſacrificed feveral thouſancs of his braveſt troops, and only extended his 
dominion over a rugged and unproductive iſland. 

The late unfortunate king, Lewis the XVI. ſucceeded his grandfather, 
Lewis the XV. on the ioth of May, 1774. Several regulations were made 
ſince his accetſion, highly favourable to the general intereſts of the nation, 
particularly the ſuppreſſion of the Muſquetaires, and ſome other corps, which 
being adapted more to the parade of. guarding the royal perion than any 
real military ſervice, were ſupported at a great expence, without an ade- 
quate return" of benefit to the ſtate. One remarkable circumſtance which 
attended this reign, was the placing of Mr. Necker, a proteſtant and a native 
of Switzerland, at the head of the French fiuances, in 1736. Poſſeſſed of dit- 
tinguiſhed and acknowledged abilities, his appointment would have excited 
no ſurpri;e, had it not been contrary to the conſtant policy of France, which 
had carefully excluded the aliens of her country and faith from the con- 
troul of the revenue. It now ſtood. forward as a new. inſtance of enlarge- 
ment of mind and liberality. of ſentiment; and will to poſterity mark the 
prominent features of the, reign. of Lewis the ſixteeath. Under the direc- 
tion of this gentleman, a general reform took place in France, through 
every department in the revenues When hoſtilities commenced * 17h 
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between France and Great Britain, in conſequence of the aſſiſtance afforded 
by the former to the revolted Britiſh colonies in America, the people of 
France were not burthened with new taxes for carrying on the war; but 
the public revenue was augmented by his ceconomy, improvements, and 
reformation, that were introduced into the management of che finances, In 
conſequence of this national ceconomy, the navy of France was alſo raiſed 
to ſo great a height, as to become truly formidable to Great Britain. 

With a moſt laudable zeal to extend the dominian of ſcience, Lewis fit- 
ted out ſeveral veſſels on aſtronomical diſcoveries, The chevalier de Borda 
was inſtructed to aſcertain the exact poſition of the Canary iſlands and 
Cape de Verd ; and the different degrees of the coalt of Africa from Cape 
Sparte! to the iſland of Goree. The chevalier Grenier, who had traverſed 
the Indian ſeas to improve the charts and correct the errors of former navi 
gators, was liberally rewarded by a monarch who aſpired to immortalize 
the æra of his power by expgditions beneficial to mankind. 

The viſit of the emperor of Germany to the court of Paris was another 
occurrence that excited the attention of Europe. Averſe to pomp, he 
choſe to travel under the humble title of count Falkenſtein ; he was re- 
ccived by Lewis with that reſpe& which was due to the imperial dignity, 
and the regard that he was impatient to teſtify to the brother of his royal 
conſort. During fix weeks that the emperor remained at Paris, his hours 
were inceſſantly devoted to examine the various eſtabliſhments of that ca- 
pital, and in viewing the manufactures. With the ſame ſpirit of inquiry, 
he made a tour through the different provinces of the kingdom, and in his 
journey endeavoured to glean whatever might be advantageous to his own 
dominions. | 

Am idſt the fury of war, Lewis diſplayed that regard for ſcience which 
had early formed a ſtriking characteriſtic of his reign. Previous to the 
commencement of hoſtilities, the Engliſh had ſent two veſlels into the South 
ſeas, commanded by captains Cook and Clerke, to explore the coaſts and 
lands of Japin and California ; the return of thoſe veſſels was hourly ex- 
pecied in Europe; and Lewis, with a conſiderate humanity which reflects 
the brighteſt luſtre on his character, by a circular leiter to all his naval 
ofticers, commanded them to abſtain from all hoſtihties againſt theſe ſhips, 
and to treat them as neutral veſſels. The letters mentioned alfo in terms of 
the higheſt reſpect Captain Cook, who had long diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
lucceilive voyages of diſcovery. But death allowed not that celebrated na- 
vigator to enjoy this grateful teſtimony to his merit; for in one of the newly 
di covered iſlands, he had already fallen a victim to the blind fury of the 
lavage inhabitants. i 

At the beginning of the year 1780, in conſequence of the repreſentations, 
of Mr. Necker, a variety of unneceſſary offices n the houſe hold of the queen 
were aboliſhed 3 and ſundry other important regulations adopted, for the 
cate of the ſubject, and the general benefit of the kingdom. Could we im- 
pucitly credit his memorial, he changed the exceſs of the diſburſements (at 
caſt one million ſterling) of the year 1776, into an exceſs of revenue in the 
ar 1780, to the amount of 445, ol. But the meaſures of Mr. Necker 
vere not calculated to procure him friends at court ; the vain, the intereſted, 
ind the ambitious, naturally became his enemies; and the king appears. 
ot to have poſſeſſed ſufficient firmneſs of mind to ſupport an upright and 
able miniſter. He was nerefore diſplaced, and is faid to have been parti- 
<ularly oppoſed by the queen's part. er 5 1 

The freedom of America had been the grand object of France, and f 
vat having been acknowledged in the fulleſt and moſt, expreſs terms by | 
Vicat Britain, the preliminary 7 of peace were ſigned at Paris on 
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the 2oth of January, 1783; but the immenſe expences incurred were 
found at laſt to be much more than the revenues of the kingdom could by 
any means ſupport; and the miſerable exigencies to which government 
was reduced, contributed no donbt to bring about the preſent revolution, 

In the various wars of France with England, particularly in the laſt and 
preſent centuries, no object appears of more conſequence to her naval ope- 
rations than the obtaining a port in the Charmet. With a view of obviating 
this want, the ableſt engineers in that kingdom have proceeded, by the 
moſt aſtoniſhing and ſtupendous works, to render the port of Cherburgh 
capable of receiving and protecting a royal navy. Since the laſt peace, t 
have proſecuted thrs work at an annual expence of upwards of 200, oool; 
and expectation is ſo ſanguine, that it is thought a year or two more will 
effect this arduons and important undertaking. | 
Im the year 1736 a treaty of narigation and commerce was concluded 
- between the two courts of London and Verſailles, and this having concluded 

the tranfactions between the two kingdoms, we have now only to give au 
account of the late revolution. i 
' The antbition of the French government, which made it acquainted with 
liberty, in aſſiſting the inſurgents in America and Holland, excited a ſpirit 
amongſt rhe people, which could not well admit of the continuance of ar- 
bitrary power at home. The diſmiſſion of monſreur Necker from the 
direction of public affairs, and ſucceeding miniſters being endowed neither 
with his integrity or abilities, the finances of the nation were on the point 
of being entirely ruined. And when the edict for regiſtering the loan at 
the concluſiom of 1735, whictr amounted to the ſum of three millions three 
hundred and thirty thouſand pounds, was preſented to the parhament of 
Paris, the murmurs of the people, and the remonſtrances of that aſſembly, 
aſſumed a more legal and formidable form. The king, however, ſignified 
to the ſeſect deputations that were commiſhoned to convey to him their re- 
monſtranccs, that he expected to be obeyed without farther delay. The 
ceremony of the regiſtering took place on the next day, but was accompa- 
nied with a reſolution, importing, that public economy was the only ge- 
nuine ſource of abundant revenue, the only means of providing for the 
necefity of the ſtate, and reſtoring that credit, which borrowing had re- 
duced ts the brink of ruin. : 

This proceeding was no ſooner known than the king required the attend- 
ance of the grand deputation of parliament ; he eraſed from their records | 
the reſolution that had been adopted; and declared himſelf fatisfied with 
the condu a of monſieur de Calonne, his comptrolter-general. 

However gratified by the ſupport of his ſovereign, monſieur de Calonne 
could not fail of feeling himſelf deeply mortified by the oppoſition of the 
partiament. An anxious inquiry into the ſtate of the public firrances had 
convinced him that the expenditure had far exceeded the revenues; in 
the preſent ſituation, to impoſe new taxes was impoſſible, to continue the 
method of borrowing was ruinous, and to have recourſe only to cco» 
 namical reforms, would be found wholly inadequate z and he heſitate! 
no to declare that it would be impoſlible to place the finances on a ſolid 
baſi:, but by the reformations « whatever was vicious in the conſti- 
tution of the ſtate. To give weight to this reform, the miniſter was 
ſenſible that ſomething more was neceſſary than royal authority; he per- 
ceived that the iament was neither a fit inſtrument for introducing a 
new order into public affairs, nor would ſubmit to be a paſſive machine 

for ſanctioning the plans of a miniſter, even if theſe plans were the emana- 
tions of perfect wiſdom. 1 Undet 
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Under theſe circumſtances, the only alternative that ſeemed to remain 
wa: to nave recourſe to ſome other aſſembly, more dignified and ſolemn in 
its character, aud that ſhould conſiſt in a greater degree of members from 
the ver ous orders of the ſtate, and the different provinces of the kingdom; 
but th: true and legitimate aſſembly of the nation, the ſtates-general, had 
not met fince the year 1614. Another afſembly had occaſionally been 
ſubſtituted in the room of the ſtates- general; this was diſtinguiſhed by the 
title of the ei, or men of note, and conſiſted of a number of perſons 
from all parts of the kingdom, chiefly ſclected from the higher orders of 
the ſtate. and nominated by che king himſelf. This aſſembly had been 
convened by Henry the Fourth, and agam by Lewis the Thirteenth ; and 
was now once more ſummoned by the authority of the preſeut monarch, and 
the 29th of January, 17*7, was the period appointed for their opening. 

It was under great dithculties that monſieur de Calonne firſt met the aſſem- 
bly of the notables, and opened his long-expected plan. He began, by 
ſtating that the public expenditure had for centui ies paſt exceeded the re- 
venues ; that a very confiderable deficiency had of courſe exiſted ; and that 
at his own acceſſion to office it was three millions three hundred and thirty 
thouſand pounds. 

To remedy this evil, the comptroller-general recommended a territorial 
impoſt, in the nature of the Eighth land- tax, from which no rank or 
order of men were to be exempted ; an inquiry into the poſſeſſions of the 
clergy, which hitherto had been exempted from bearing a proportion of 
the public burthens : the various brauches of internal taxation were alſo to 
undergo a ſtrift examination; and a conſiderable reſource was preſented in 
mor'yaging the demeſne lands of the crown. | 

Betore monfieur Necker retired from the management of the finances, 
he had publiſhed his Compte rendu au Roi, in which France e, 
ſented as poſſeſſing a clear ſurplus of four hundred and twenty-five thouſand 
pounds ſterling. This performance had been read with a+ idity, and had 
heen conſidered as an era in the hiſtory of France. The credit of this 
ſtatement was ably vindicated by monſieur de Brienne, archbiſhop of 
Toulouſe, and by the count de Mirabeau, > ſtill more formidable enemy 
to Calonne. His eloquence, however, might have ſucceſsfully vindicated 
his ſyſtem and reputation againſt the calculations of Brienne, and invectives 
of Miraheau ; but the genius of the compt roller- general ſunk under the in 
fluence of the three great bodies of the nation. The grand and eflential 
object oi reform was to equalize the public buithens, and, by rendering the 
taxes general, to diminiſh the load of the lover and molt uſetu] claſſes of 
the people. The ancient nobility and the clergy had ever been free from 
all public aſſeſſment ; the crowds of new aobletſe, who had purchaſed their 
patents, were by that ſhameful cuſtom exempted, both themſelves and their 
poſterity, from contributiag proportionably to the expences of the ſtate ; 
the magiſtracies likewiſe throughout the kingdom enjoyed their ſhare of 
exemptiens ; io that the whole weight of the taxes fell on thoſe who were 
leaſt able to hear them, Thus the nobility, the clergy, and the magiſtracy, 
were united againſt the miniſter, and the event was ſuch as might be ex- 
pected. The 1ntrigues of thoſe three bodies raiſed againſt him ſo loud a 
clamour, that finding it impoſſible to ſtem the torrent, monfieur de Calonne 
not only reſigned his place on the 12th of April, but ſoon after retired to 
England from the ſtorm of perſecution. 

The notables proceeded in their inquiries, and it was now ſuggeſted that 


an auembly of the ſtates ſhould be called, as the notables were not compe- 


tent to impoſe a new tax. As the deliberations of the notables were not car- 
ned on in ſecret, this propoſal was inſtantly circulated through the capital, 
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and ſuppoſed to be a new diſcovery. The notables were ſoon after diſ. 
ſolved, without having accompliſhed any thing except the juſtification or 
monſieur Necker. 7 
The ſtamp- act, however, was eſtabliſhed, and a bed f juſtice wa held by 
the king cn th 5th of Auguſt, 1787, at which the parliament of Paris waz 
obliged to attend, and the edict was regiſtered, notwithſtanding their proteſt 
to the contrary. But the parliament, though defeated, were far from ſub. 
dued : on the day after the king had held hi, bed of juſtice, they entered 
a formal proteſt againſt the conceſſion that had been extorted from them, 
Painful as every appearance of violence mult have proved to the mild 
diſpoſition of Lewis, he could not onſent to ſurrender, without a ſtruggle, 
that authority u hich had been ſo long ex-rciſed by his predeceſſors. Since 
the commencement of the preſent diſcontents, the capital had been gradu- 
ally filled with confiderable bodies of troops; and about a week after the 
parliament had entered the proteſt, an officer of the French guards, with 
a party of ſoldiers, went at break of day to the houſe of each individual 
member, to ſignify to him the king's comm ind, that he ſhould immediate,y 
get inte his carriage, and proceed to Troyes, a city of Champagne, about 
eventy miles from Paris, without writing or ſpeaking to any perton out of 
his own houſe before his departure. Thele orders were ſerved at the ſame 
inſtant; and before the © tizens of Paris were acquainted with the tranf. 
action, the parliament were already on the road to the ſcene of their 
baniſhment. | | 
So great was the reſentment of the whole nation on account of the baniſh. 
ment ol the parliament, that after 2 month's exile it was recalled. This was 
ſcarcely done, when they were deſired to regiſter a loan; at which they 
belitated, notwithſtanding all the wanceuvres of the miniſter. . At laſt the 
king came to the houle, and held what is called a royal ſeffion. 't he edits 
were now regiſtered, but the d ke of Orleans proteſted in the preſence of 
the king, againtt the lega ity of the procerding. The pariiament roteſted 
againſt the legality of the ſeſſion tſelf, but to no pur oſe. The duke of 
Orleans, with four others, were baniſhe i ; the king called for he journals 
of the houſe, deſtroyed the proteſt, and forbad it to be inſerted again, 
Great clamours were-ra fed by the baniſhment of tie duke of Orleans, and 
the other members.of parliament ; -remon!irances «ere preſented by the 
arliaments of Paris, Bourdeaux, and Rennes, but the exiles were not re- 
called, till the ſpring of 1788. | | 
sq alternative remained now to Lewis but to plunge his country ir to all 
the calamity of civil war, or to comply with the wiſhes of his people, and 
re-c{tabliſh-the ſtates-gentral. In the firſt caſe, he muſt have expected to 
encounter the majority of the people, animated by he exhortations and ex- 
amples of their magiſtrates: the peers of the realm had expreſſed the ſtrong- 
_ eſt diſapprobauon of his meaſures, nor could he even depend any Jonger 
on the princes ot his blood; but what afforded moſt ſerious matter of alarm 
was the ſpirit lately diſplayed among the military, who, during the dif- 
turbances in tae provinces, had reluctantly been brought to draw their 
ſwords againſt thew countrymen; and many of whoſe officers, who had 
recently 1e1ved in America, publicly proclaimed their abhorrence of del- 
otiſm. 2 ET | 0 
It was under theſe impreſſions, in the beginning of Auguſt, an arret was 
publiſhed, which fixed the meeting of the ese to the firſt of May 
in the enſuing year, viz. 1789 ; at the ſame time every ſtep was taken to 
 ſecur- the favourable opinion of the public. New arrangements took place 
in the adminiſtration, aud monſicur Necker, whom the confidence of the 
people had long followed, -was again introduced into the management Jn 
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the finances; the torture, which by a former edict had been reſtricted in 
part, was entirely aboliſned; every perſon accuſed was allowed the aſſiſtance 
of counſel, and permitted to avail himſelf of any point of law; ard it was de- 
creed that in future, ſentence of death ſhould not be paffed on any perſon, 
unleſs the party accuſed ſhould be pronounced guilty by a majority at leaſt 
of three judges. n | 

The eyes of all Europe were now turned on the ſtates- general, or national 
aſſembly, whole re-eſtablifhment, in the month of May 1789, preſented a 
new era in the government of France. But the moment of this meeting 
was far from auſpicious to the court, but greatly ſo to the intereſts of the 
nation. The minds of the French had long been agitated by various ru- 
mours ; the unanimity that had been expected from the different orders of 
the ſtates was extinguiſhed by the jarring pretenſions of each; and their 
mutual jealouſies were attributed by the ſuſpicions of the people to the in- 
trigues of the court, who were ſuppoſed already to repent of the haſty aſ- 
ſent that had been extorted. A dearth that pervaded the kingdom increaſed 
the general gloom and diſcontent, and the people, prefſed by hunger, and 
inflamed by reſentment, were ripe for revolt. The ſovereign alto, equall 
impatient of the obſtacles he inceffantly encountered, could not conceal his 
chagrin ; the influence of the queen in the cabinet was again eſtabliſhed, 
and was Attended by the immediate removal of monſteur Necker. This 
ſep, which evinced a total change of reſolutions, and which, from the po- 
pularity of the miniſter, was likely to produce a violent fermentation in 
every order of men, was followed by others equally injudicious. The 
ſtates-general were driven into the © Salle des Etats“ where they held their 
meetings, by detachments of the guards, who ſurrounded them, and who 
waited only the orders of the court to proceed to greater. extremities 
againſt the obnoxious repreſentatives of the nation. | | 

Had theſe manifeſtations of vigour been only ſuſtained by inſtantly at- 
tacking and entering Paris, it is not to be doubted that, unprepared ad it 
{till was, and unwilling to expoſe to the licence of an incenſed ſoldiery the 
lives and properties of its citizens, the capital would have been without 
diticulty reduced to obedience, But the delay which ſucceeded gave the 
inhabitants time to recover from their firft emotions of ſurprize and ap- 
prehenſion. "They ſaw the timidity and imbecillity of the government, 
who, having ſounded the charge, dared not advance to the attack,” ' They 
profited by this want of exertion ; and paſſing rom one extreme rapidly 
to another, they almoſt unanimouſly took up arms againſt their rulers, 
Joined by the French guards, who, from a long reſidence in the capital, 
had been peculiarly expoſed to ſeduction, and who at this decifive moment 
abandoned their ſovereign, the Pariſians broke through Very obltacle by 
which they had hitherto been reſtrained. The ſupplies of arms and am- 
munition, which had been provided for their ſubjugation, were turned 
againſt the crown; and the © Hotel des Invalides,” the great repoſitory of 
military ſtores, after a faint reſiſtance, ſurrendered. e YN TAIT 

he prince de Lambeſc, who alone, of all the officers commanding the 
royal troops in the vicinity of Paris, attempted to carry into execution the 
plan for diſarming the capital, was repulſed in a premature and injudici- 
ous attack, which he made at the head of his dragoons, near the entrance 
of the garden of the Thuilleries. Already the“ Prevot des Marchands,”* 
monſieur de Fleſſelles, convicted of entertaining a correſpondence with the 
court, and detected in ſending private intelligence to monſieur de Launay, - 
governor of the Ballile, had been ſeized by the people, and fallen the firſt 
victim to general indignation. His head, borne on a lance, exhibited an 
alarming ſpectacle of the danger to which adherence to the ſovereign muſt 
expoſe in a time of anarchy and inſurrection. 
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The Baſtile alone remained; and while it continued in the power of the 
crowa, Paris could not be regarded as ſecure from the ſevereſt cha iſe- 
ment, It was inftantly inveſted on the 14th of July, 1789, by a mixed 
multitude, compoſed of citizens and oldieis who had joined the popular 
banner. De Launay, who commanded in the caſtle, by an act of perfidy 
uvnjulifiable under any circumſtances, and which rendered his fate leſs re. 
gretted, rather accelerated than delayed the capture of that important for. 
treſs. He diſplayed a flag of truce, and demanded a parley ; but abuſing 
the conſidence which theſe ſignals inſpired, he diſcharged a heavy fire fron 
the cannon and mu quetry of the place upon the betieyers, and made a 
confiderable carnage. Far from intimidating, he only angmented, b 
fo treacherons a breach of faith, the rage of an incenſed populace. They 
renewed their exeitions with a valour raiſed to frenzy, and were crowned 
with ſucceſs. The Baſtile, that awful engine of deſpotiſm, whoſe name 
alone diffuſed terror, and which for many ages had been ſacred to filence 
and deſpair, was entered by the victorious aſſailants. De Launay, ſeized 
and dragged to the © Place de Greve, was inſtantly diſpatched, and his 
head carried in triamph through the ſtreets of Paris. 

Im this priſon were found the moſt horrible engines for putting to the 
ſevereſt tortures thoſe unhappy perions, whom the cruelty or jealouſy of 
deſpotiſm had determined to deſtroy. An iron cage, about twelve tons in 
weight, was found with the ſkeleton of a man in it, who had probably lin- 
gered out a great part of his days in that horrid manſion, Among the 

[iſoners releaſed by its deſtruction were major White, a Scotſman, carl 
Saris, an Iriſh nobicman, and the count de Lorges. The ormer ap- 
peared to have his intellectual faculties almoſt totally impaired, by the long 
confinement and miſeries he had endured; and, by being unaccuſtomed ta 
converſe with any human creature, he had forgotten the u'e of ſpeech, 
Ear] Mazarine, on his arrival at the Britiſh ſhore, eagerly jumped out of 
tt.- 5oat, fell down on his knees, and kiihng the ground thrice, «exclaimed, 
« God bleſs this land of liberty!“ The count de Lorges, at very advan- 
ced period of life, wa alſo liberated, and exhibited to the public curioſity 
in the“ Palais Royal.” His ſqualid appearance, his white bea:d which 
deſcended to his waiſt, and above all, his imbecility, reſulting probably 
from the effect of an impriſonment of thirty-two years, were objects highly 
calculated to operate upon the ſenſes and paſſions of every beholder. It is 
indeed impofiible not to participate in the exultation, which a capital and 
a country ſo highly illuminated, and ſo long oppreſſed, mult have experi- 
enced, at the extinction of this deteſtable and juſtly dreaded priſon of ſtats, 
With the Baſtile expired tue deſpotiſm of the French princes, which long 
preſcription, ſubmiſſion, and military ſtreng h, ſeemed to render equally ſa- 
ered and unaſſailable; which neither the calamities of the clo c of Lewis XLV.'s 
reign, the profligacy and enormities of the ſucceeding regency, nor the 
ſtate of degradation juto which the monarchy tunk under Lewis XV. had 
ever ſhaken; that power, which appeared to derive its ſupport almoſt as 
much from the loyaity and veneration, as frum the dread and terrors of the 
ſubject, fell proſtrate in the duſt, and never betrayed any ſympiom of re- 
turning life. 


So many great events have ariſen in conſequence of this revolution, that 
the limits of our preient work will not permit us to give any more than 
the moſt prominent features, and important conſequences of it. The next 
morning after the capture of the Baſtile, the monarch appeared in the na- 
tional afſembly,. but without the pomp and parade of deſpotiſm. His 
addreſs was affectionate and confolatory. 4% He lamented the diſturbanees 
at Paris; diſavowed all conſciouſueſs of any meditated attack on tlie = 
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ſons of the deputies ; and added, that he had iſſued orders for the immedi- 
ate removal ot the troops from the vicinity of the metropolis. The tear 
of {ſympathy ſtarted into almoſt every eye. An expreſſive ſilence firſt per- 
vaded the aſſembly, which preſently was ſucceeded by a burſt of applauſe 
and acclamation. On the 16th, the king having intimated to the national 
afſenibly his intention of viſiting Paris the following day, he accordingly, 
on the morning of the 15th, left Verſailles in a plain dreſs, and with no 
other equipage than two carriages, with eight horſes each; in the firſt of 
which he rode hmuſelf; a part of the national aſſembly in their robes ac- 
companied him on foot; and the militia of Verſailles compoſed his only 
guard till the proceſſion arrived at the Seve, where they were relieved by 
the Paris militia, with the marquis de Ja Fayette at their head; and from 
this place the ſuite of the monarch amounted to about 20,000 men. The 
progreſs was remarkably flow ; and no ſhout was to be heard but Yive la 
en Mr. Bailly, on preſenting the keys of the city, addreſſed his ma- 
jeſty in a ſhort ſpeech, the exordium of which was: —“ Theſe, fir, are 
the keys which were preſented to Henry IV. He came to reconquer his 
people; it is our happ-nels to have reconquered our king.“ On receiving 
the complimentary addreſſes of the mayor, &c. the king exclaimed with 
an air of pathetic emotion, which ſcarcely allowed him utterance, 4 4 
people may always rely upon my affection.“ He received from the han 
of the mayor the national cockade ; and when he ſhewed himſelf at the 
window, with this badge of patriotiſm, the joy of the people could no longer 
be reſtrained ; the ſhout of Ve /e 19: / which had ſcarcely been heard in 
the former part of the day, filled the whole atmoſphere, and reſounded 
from one extremity of rhe city to the other. The return of the king to 
\ertailles was a real triumph. The citizens, almoſt intoxicated with joy, 
ſurrounded his carriage; his countenance, which in the morning bore 
the aſpect of melancholy, was now cheerful and ſmiling ; and he appeared 
{incerely to partake in the general ſatisfaction. 

The events which followed, are by the candid of all parties allowed to be 
enveloped in an almoſt impenetrable veil of obſcurity. An incident which 
occurred at Verſailles contributed to excite a moſt unhappy commotion. 
On ihe iſt of October an entertainment was given by the gardes du corps, 
or king's body guards, to the officers of a regiment of Flanders, who had 
juſt joined them in the ſervice of guarding the monarch. Several of the 
officers of the national guard, with others of the military, were invited. At 
the ſe ond courſe four toaſts were given: „the king, the queen, the dau- 
pain, and the royal family,” „Tue nation” was propoſed, but, accord- 
ing to a number of witneſſes, expreſsly rejected by the gardes du corps. 
Aiter this, the queen, having been informed of the gaiety of the ſcene, 
air his majeſty, who was juſt returned from hunting, to accompany 

cr with the heir apparent to the ſaloon. She appeared with the dauphin 
in her arms, affectionate as the was lovely, and carried the royal infant 
through the ſaloon, amidſt the acclamations and murmurs of the ſpectators. 
Fired with enthuſiaſm, the ſoldiers drank the health of the king, the queen, 
and the dauphin, with their ſwords drawn; and the royal gueſts bowed 
leſpectfully and retired, - 
"Che entertainment, which had hitherto been conducted with ſome de- 
gree of order, now became a ſcene of entire confuſion. Nothing was 
omitted to inflame the pat ons of the military. The muſic played the fa» 
vourite air O Richard, O my king, the world abandon thee!“ the la- 
dies of the court diſtributed 204: cockaaes, the anti- patriot enſign; and 
wen ſome of the national guard, it is faid, had the weaknels to accept them. 

During thete tranſactions the city of Paris was afflicted with all the evils 
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of famine, At this juncture the news arrived of the fatal banquet at Ver- 
fatltes, with every circumſtance greatly magnified. Early on the morning 
of the memorable 5th of October, a woman fallied ont from the quarter 
of St. Euſtache, and entering the corps de garde, and feizing a drum, pa- 
raded the adjacent ſtreets beating an alarm, and exciting the people by cla. 
mours 1 the ſcarcity ot bread. She was ſoon joined by a very nu- 
merous mob, chiefly of women, to the amount of 800, who,proceeded to 
Verfailles, where the king, upon hearing their complaints, ſigned an order 
for bringing corn from venlis, and de Lagni, and for removing every ob. 
flacle which impeded the ſupply of Paris. This order was reported to the 
women, and they retired with gratitude and joy. 
This band of Amazons were no ſooner diſperſed, than it was ſueceeded 
by another. The national afſembly continued fitting, but the ſeſſions was 
tumultuous, and interrupted by the ſhouts and harangues ot the Parifian 
iſbwomen, who filled the galleries; their applauſe was mingled with af- 
ſecting murmurs and complaints, the multitude crying out that they were 
actually ſtarving, and that the majority of them had eaten nothing for up- 
wards of twenty-four hours. The preſident therefore hamanely ordered 
that proviſions ihould be fought for in every part of the town, and the 
ball of the aſſembly was the ſcene of a miſeravie, feanty, and tumultuous 
banquet, Indeed, fuch was the dreadful famine, that the horſe of one of 
the gardes du corps being killed in a tumuit, he was immediately roaſted, 
and greedily devoured by the mob, | 
Darkneſs and a deluge of rain added to the horrors of the night. The 
wyetched multitudes wao Had travelled from Paris, were expoſed, almoſt 
famiſhed, to the inclemendies of the weather, in the open ſtreets: within 
the caſtle ail was trepidation : nothing was to be heard from without but im- 
precations, and the voices of enraged inujtitudes, demanding the life of the 
queen and the gardes du corps. Towards midnight, however, all appeared 
tolerably {till and peaceable, when the beating ot the drums, and the light 
of innumerable torches,” announced the approach of the Pariſian army. 
The day began to break at about half paſt five; and at this period, crowds 
ef women and other de{pcrate perſons, breathing vengeance, and thirſting 
for blood, advanced to the caſtle, which, in an hour of fatal ſecurity, was 
left unguarded in ſeveral places. An immenſe crowd found its way into 
every part. The queen had been awaked a quarter of an hour before by 
the clamours of the women who aſſembled upon the terrace; but her 
waiting woman had ſatisfied her by ſaying, + that they were only the wo- 
men of Paris, who ſhe ſuppoſed, not being able to find a lodging, were 
walking about. But the tumult approaching, and becoming apparently more 
ferious, ſhe role, dreſſed herſelf in haſte, and ran to the king's apartment 
by a private paſſage. In her way ſhe heard the noiſe of a piſtol, and a 
muſquet, which redoubled her terror. “ My friends,” ſaid ſhe to every 
ton ſhe met, “ fave me and my children.“ In the king's chamber ſhe 
* the dauphin, who had been brought there by one of her women; 
but the king was gone. Awaked by the tumult, he had ſeen from a win— 
dow the multitude preſſing towards the great ſtair-caſe; and alarmed for 
the queen, he haſtened to her apartment, and entered it at one door in the 
moment ſhe had quitted it by the other. He returned without lis of 
time ; and having with the queen brought the princeſs royal into the cham- 
ber, they prepared to face the multitude. | 
In the mean time the noiſe and tumult increaſed, and appeared at the 
very door of the chazuber, Nothing was to be heard but the moſt dread- 
ful exclamations, with violent and repeated blows againſt the outer door, 


2 pannel of which was broken, and inſtant death was expected by 
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the royal company. Suddenly, however, the tumult ſeemed to ceaſe — 
every thing was quiet ; anda moment after, a gentle rap was heard at the 
door. The door was dpened, and in an inſtant the apartments were filled 
with the Paritian guard. The officer who conducted them, ordered them to 
ground their arms. We come,” ſaid he, © to {ave the king” and turn- 
ing to ſuch of the gardes-du-corps as were in the apartments, © We will 
ſave you alſo, gentlemen ; let us from this moment be united.“ 

The royal family now ventured to ſhew themſelves at a balcony, and 
received the moſt lively acclamations of reſpe& from the ſoldiers and the 
people. A fingle voice, or a few voices exclaimed—*« The king to Pa- 
ris;” and this was inſtantly followed by an univerſal acclamation enforc- 
ing the ſame demand. The king addreſſed them; “ You with me to go to 
Paris:—TI will go, on the condition that I am to be accompanied by my wife 
and children.“ He was anſwered by reiterated acclamations of Five le roi! 
It was two in the afternoon before the proceſbon ſet out. During the pro- 
greſs all was gaiety and joy among the ſoldiers and ſpectators; and ſuch was 
the reſpect in which the French nation ſtil] held the name aud perſon of 
their king, that the multitude were ſuperſtitiouſly perſuaded that the royal 

reſence would actually put an end to the famine. On his arrival, the 
— was congratulated by the n-unicipality, and declared his approbation 
of the loyalty which the city of Paris manifeſted. 

The ſpirit of the nation was fo entirely averſe from the principles of the 
high ariſtocratic party, that numbers of them, particularly the king's two 
brothers, and ſome of the firſt rank and fortune, took refuge in foreign coun- 
tries, where they applied themſelves indefatigably to the purpoſe of exciting 
war againſt their country. | 

Great preparations were made for the celebration of a grand confedera- 
tion, in which the repreſentatives of the nation, the king, the ſoldiery, and 
all who were in oſtenſible fituations, ſhould ſolemnly and in the face of the 
whole nation renew their oaths of fidelity to the new conſtitution ; and 
this confederation was decreed to take place on the 14th of July, 1790, in 
honour of the taking of the Eaſtile, and of the firſt eſtabliſhment of Gallic 
uberty. The Champ de Mars, fo famous for having been-the rendezvous 
of the troops which in the preceding year were intended to gvera ve the 
capital, was chofen for this ſolemnity. This piece of ground, which is 
about 400 toiſes, or 8.0 yards, in diameter, is bounded vn the right and 
elt by lofty trees, and commands at the further extremity a view of the mi- 
litary academy. In the middle of this vaſt plain an altar was erected for 
the purpoſe of adminiſtering the civic oath ; and round it an immenſe am- 
phitheatre was thrown up, of a league in circumference, and capable of 
containing 400,000 ſpectators, The entrance was through triumphal 
arches, 1 he king's throne was placed under an elegant pavilion in the 
middle, and on each fide of it were ſeats for the members of the national 
allembly, | | | 

The important 14th of July at length arrived. The national guards f Bf 
the departments, diſtinguiſhed by their reſpective ſtandards, the battalions |! 
of infantry, and the different troops of cavalry, the marine of France, and ö 
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the foreigners who jet ved under its banners, being arranged in military or- 
der, the king and the national aſſembly took a ſolemn vath to maintain the 
conſtitution ; the armed citizens repeated it among! the applauſes of innu- 
merable ſpectators. They ſwore to live free, or die; and this oath was | 
taken on the ſame day through the whole extent of the kingdom. 

Ihe eſeape of the king and queen with their infant children, and monſieur þ 
and madame, on the 2oth of june, 1791, menaced France with the convulſi- 
013 of anarchy and the horrors ol civil war. The route of the royal tugit hes N 
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which had been expected to have been towards the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
the neareſt frontier of the kingdom, was in fact directed towards Metz, 
from the prelence of ſo gallant and accompliſhed a royaliſt as M. de 
Bouille in that quarter, from its vicinity to the prince of Conde's army in 
Germany, and from the probable reluctance of Leopold to hazard the tran. 
ee of his Netherlands, by permitting any incurſion from them into 
rance.— They reached St. Menehould, a ſmall town, about 150 miles from 
Paris. The king, was there recognized by the poſtilion, who ſaid to 
him, * Men Rei, je vous connois, mais je ne wous trahirai pas,” 4 
know you, my king, but I will not betray you.” But the poſt-maſter, 
M. Drouet, lefs tull of monarchic prejudice, adopted a different con- 
duct. He retrained, with great dexterity and preſence of mind, from 
betray ing his knowledge of the rank of the royal travellers, being much 
ſtruck with the reſemblance which his majeſty's countenance bore t6 his ef. 
figy on an aſſignat of 50 livres. The cariiages taking the road to Va- 
rennes, he went a croſs road to rejoin them; and arriving before them at 
Varennes, he alat med the town and aſſembled the national guards, who, 
notwithſtanding the detachment of huſſars to protect his route, diſarmed 
them, and the KixG was then made a priſoner : and at fix o'clock in the 
afternoon ot the 25th of June, their majeſties, with the dauphin and ma- 
dame royale, arrived at the Thuilleries. 
Ihe new conſtitution was preſented to the king on the 3d of Septem- 
ber, 1791, who on the 13th ſignifitd his acceptance of it in writing, and 
the following day he appeared in the aſſembly, introduced by a deputation 
of {ixty members, and ſolemnly conſecrated the aſſent which he had alrea- 
dy given, and concluded with an oath, “ To be faithtul to the nation and 
to the law, and to employ the powers veſted in him for the maintenance- 
of the conſtitution, and the due execution of the law.” Soon after this, 
the ſecond national council aſſembled, with abilities far inferior to the krlt, 
The dubious and unde ided conduct of the emperor, and the reſuge and 
pi otection found in the German empire by the cmmgrant princes, excited 
France to vigorous refolutions ; and a celebrated maniteſto, addreſſed to all 
ſtates and nations, made its appearance, The forcible meaſures purſued, had 
the effect of intimidating the German princes; and the enngrants were 
conſtrained to an ignominious diſperſion from the frontiers. But the pro- 
tection of the emperor, and the Pruſſian king, afforded them aſylums more 
remote and leſs obtruſive. Irreſolution ſeemed to preſide n the councils 
of the emperor, a monarch more eminent ſor the mild virtues of peace than 
for the exertions of war. He had acknowledged rhe national flag, he had 
declared that he regarded the king of the French as abiolutely tree, while 
the league of Pilnitz, (which, as was avowed by the court of Vienna, was 
not only intended to ſecure Germany from ſuch a revolution as France had 
experienced, but even to extinguiſh the dreaded fource) and the protection 
aftorded to the emigrants, were infallible proots that the emperor could not 
be regarded as a friend, His ſudden death, on the fir ſi of March, 1742, ex- 


cited gieat contiernation among the ariſtocrats, and afforded joy and 


exultation to the ſupporters of the conſtitution. Another event no. leſs 
unexpected happened in the death of the Swediſh monerch, on tbe 
4 29th of the ſame month. Freſh ſpirits were diffuſed through the na- 
| tion; and the ſuperſtitious vulgar imagined that they beheld the peculiar 
protection of heaven, in the removal of the two chief foes of France in 
one month. | 1 85 
In the progreſs of the negotiations between the national aſſembly and the 
court of Vienna, the young Hungarian - king, excited by the influence 
| of Pruſſia, b gan to exhibit more enmity and ſeverer ternis. At length, 
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on the 5th of April, M. de Noailles, in his diſpatches to the French miniſter 
for foreign affairs, explained the propofitions of the imperial court, that ſa- 
tisfaction ſhould be given to the 8 princes proprietors of Alſace, that 
Avignon, which had been 1 by France, ſhould be reſtored to the 
Pope, and that the internal government of France ſhould be inveſted with 
ſufficient efficiency, that the other powers may have no apprehenſions of be- 
ing troubled by France. Thoſe terms produced a declaration of war 
againſt Francis I. king of Hungary and Bohemia, decreed by the aſſembly 
and ratified by the French king, on the 24th of April. 

The firſt movement of the French was ftained with defeat, and with the 
unpropitious murder of Theobald Dillon, their leader, who fell a prey to the 


fuſpiciofs and ſavage ferocity of ſome of the ſoldiers, who fled from the 
enemy, but attacked their general. The court of Vienna had, in the | | 


beginning of July, publiſhed a declaration explaining the cauſg of the 
war, and retorting on the French nation ſome of the heavy charges con- 
tained in its declaration of war againſt the king of Hungary and Bohe- 
mia, now emperor of Germany. On the 26th day of the ſame month, the | 
Pruſhan monarch iflued a concife expoſition of the reaſons which determin- C 
ed him to take up arms againſt France. He pleads his alliance with the em- 
peror, and that, as ſovereign of a German ſtate, he was bound to interfere | 
to prevent the violation of the rights of the German princes of Alface and | 
Lorraine, and the invaſion of the territories of others: and he honeſtly | 
concludes by avowing that it is his intention to repreſs the too great liberty 
of France, which might afford a dangerous example to neighbouring coun- 
tries. At the ſame time the duke of Brunſwick, general of the combined 
armies of Auſtria and Pruſſia, publiſhed, at Coblentz, a declaration to the in- 
habitants of France, conceived in the moſt haughty and preſumptuous terme; 
he declared his intention of putting a ſtop to the anarchy which prevailel 
in France, and of reſtoring the king to his power; and yet he afterwards ||} 
expreſſes his defign not to interfere in the internal government! It is un-„ 
neceſſary to dwell on the other infolent parts of this memorial, in which || 
France is already regarded as a conquered country, and directions are given 
to the magiſtrates, national guards, and inhabitants at large: but the threat 
that the city of Paris ſhould be given up to military execution in caſe the || if 
_ 2 ſhould be offered to the king, queen, or royal family, is worthy 1 { 
of a Hun. | = | 
The exceſſes of the night between the gth and 1cth of Auguſt, we relate 
with pain, At midnight the alarm-bell ſounded in every quarter of Paris, 
the generale was beat, and the citizens flew to arms. The palace of the 
Thuilleries was attacked by the mu'titude ; and the king, queen, and royal 
family, were forced to take refuge in the national aſſembly. At firſt the: 
Swiſs guards (who were obnoxious to the people, and had been ineffectual- 
ly proſcribed by repeated decrees of the aſſembly, the king not being al- 
lowed to have a foreign guard) repelled the populace ; but theſe being re- 
inforced by the. Marfetillois, and federates from Breſt, bodies which the 

| Jacobins ſeem to have brought to Paris to balance the Swiſs, and by nations | | 
al guards, the gates of the palace were burſt open. The artillery joined ti 
the aſſailants, The conſequences were that, after a ſlaughter of about four f 
hundred on each fide, the Swiſs guards were exterminated, and the palace | 
ranſacked, | e 1 
The month of September ſeemed pregnant with the total ruin of French 
freedom, while the three following months reverſed the ſcene and exhibited 
a tide of ſucceſs, on the part of France, perhaps unexampled in modern hif-" B 
tory.—It is with infinite concern that we direct the attention of our rea- 
ders to the prifon ſcene, which occurred on the ad and zd of 2 
| 7 8 
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The horrid maſſacre of the defencelefs priſoners, and other ariſtocra 
which took place at that period, is an eternal diſgrace to the Pariſian popu. 
* lace; who, in their fury, ſpared' not even that gentle ſex which all civilized 
nations hold in the higheſt reſpect. The number of the ſlain has doubt. 
| lefs been exaggerated, as uſual ; yet ſuppoſing that, by the moſt moderate 
account, only two thouſand periſhed, the enormity of the deed remains the 
fame. Some extenuation might be offered for the affair of the 1oth 
of Auguſt, in which a people, who ſuppoſed themſelves betrayed to ſlavery, 
and all its evils, ſo recently experienced and ſhaken off, aſſumed their re. 
venge and their cauſe into their own hands; but no defence can be of. 
fered for this unneceſſary crime. Had the combined armies beſieged Paris, 
it is difficult to conceive what aid they could have found from two or three 
thouſand ariſtocrats, and many of theſe ſecured in chains, 

A national convention had been called, to determine on the charges 
brought againſt the king. They met on the 24th of September, and on 
the firſt day of the meeting, the abolition of royalty in France was decreed 
by acclamation : and the following day it was erdered that all public acts 
ſhould be dated “the firſt year, &c. of the French republic.“ But hardly was 
this convention conſtituted, when a violent faction appeared, headed b 
Marat “, Robeſpierre, and others, who repeatedly degraded its tran. 
actions by their fanaticiſm ; and being ſupported by the Jacobins and Pa- 
riſian populace, proved too powerful for the convention to puniſh, as 
it wiſhed. Repeated inſtances have proved that the convention is not free, 
but muſt vote as the mob of Paris dictates; the moderation of the members 
being often obliged to yield to the indecent applauſes and hiſſes of the gal- 
leries. 3 | | | 
So rapid was the progreſs of the French arms, and fo great were the diſ- 
treſſes in the combined armies, arifing irom a ſcarcity of proviſions, from a 
long rainy ſeaſon, and from a conſiderable mortality among the Pruſſians, 
by the French accounts, eſtimated at one half, that the Pruſſians retreated 
| from the dominious of France, whoſe example the Auſtrians ſoon followed. 
Even at the very time that Paris was in the greateſt danger, the invaſion 
| of Savoy was ordered. On the 214 of September general Monteſquiou 
entered the Savoyard territories, ſeized on the frontier poſts and caſtles with-- 
out reſiſtance, and two days after took Montmelian. Chamberry and all 
Savoy ſoon followed; but the conqueſt not being reſiſted, was productive of. 
no military glory. The imprudence, of the national convention, in permit- 
ting Savoy to incorporate itſelf with France, has excited wonder. After 
frequent declarations, that the French would enter into no war, with any. 
view to conqueſt, their conduct in this reſpect was abſurd and impolitic. It 
tubjected them to the merited reproach that, under the pretence of liberty, 
they maintained the deſtructive maxims of their ancient government; and 
| that their wiſhes to increaſe their territory, perhaps to ſubjugate Europe, re- 
mained the fame. — Admiral Fruguet, commanding a ſquadran in the Me- 
| | diterranean, captured Nice, Villa-Franca, and the fortreſs of Montalban, 
belonging to the Sardinian king. | 
The conqueſt of Savoy was regarded as a trifle ; but when Cuſtine be- 
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* Marat fell by the hands of female vengeance. Marie Anne Charlotte Cordey, 
Arongly impreſſed with the calamities which he had brought upon her country, took a, 
journey to Paris, in July, 1793, on purpoſe to put a period to his exiſtence, Meeting 
Marat as he was coming from the bath, and entering into converſation with him, 
(more certaiuly to identify his perſon,) ſhe plunged a dagget into his breaſt; upon 
which he f-i1, and ſoon expired. Gl-rying in having exterminated 3 monſter, ſhe de- 
livered h-rſclf up to the officers of juſtice, and with the utmoſt firmueſs ſubmitted to 
ber fate, in having her head ſevered by the guillotine, in the 25th year of her age. 
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in his acquiſitions in Germany, every eye was turned to the rapidity and 
importance of his progreſs, till diverted by the wonders of Dumogrier. 
Spires yielded to the French arms on the 3<th of September, and Worms 
Foals followed; ample fupplies of proviſions and ammunition were 
found in theſe cities. Cuſtine, purſuing his courſe along the left ſſigre of the 
Rhine, next captured Mentz, and afterwards Frankfort. He was eager to 

oceed to Coblentz, that noted ſeat of the counter-revolutioniſts ; but the 
pruſſians and Auſtrians at length indicated a renewal of hoſtilities by garti- 
ſoning that town, and encamping in the adjacent country. 

The conqueſt of the Auſtrian Netherlands forms the next grand object. 
Dumourier had promiſed to paſs his Chriſtmas at Bruſſels; and what was 
regarded as an idle vaunt proved very modeſt, for that city was in his hands 
by the 44th of November. That able general, having entered the Nether- 
lands on the firſt or the ſecond of that month, with an army of forty thou- 

{and men, fince much increaſed, and with a moſt formidable train of artil. 
lery, repeated engagements with the Auſtrian army, commanded by the duke 
of Saxe Teſchen, governorof the Auſtrian Netherlands, and by general Beau- 
lieu, which however exceeded not twenty thouſand, occupied the firſt five 
days. At length, on'the 6th of November, a deciſive battle was fought at 
ſamappes, which decided the fate of the Netherlands. "The conteſt was 
very general, all the points of the enemy's flanks and lines were attacked 
at ouce ; all the bodies of the French were in action, and almoſt every indi- 
vidual fought perſonally. The gannonade began at ſeven in the morning: 
Dumourier ordered the village of Carignon to be attacked, becauſe he could 
not attempt the heights of Jainappes, till he Had taken that village: at 
noon the French infantry formed in columns, and rapidly advanced to de- 
cide the affair by the bayonet. Aſter an obſtinate defence, the Auſtrians 
at two o'clock retired in the utmoſt diſorder. : 
Dumonrier immediately advanced, and took poſſeſſion of the neighbour- 
ing town of Mons, where the French were received as brethren. - The 
tid:ngs arriving at Bruſſels, Y © court was {truck with an indeſcribable panic: 
and inſtantly fled to Ruremond, whence it was again to be driven by the 
arms of Miranda Tournay ſurrendered to a detachment on the Sth of 
November. Dumourier, having refreſhed his troops at Mons, advanced to 
rullels, where, after an indeciſive engagement between his van and the 
Auſtrian rear, he was received with .acclamations on the 14th ef that 
month. — Ghent, Charleroi, Antwerp, Malines, or Mechlin, Louvain, 
Oſtend, Namur; in ſhort alt the Auſtrian Netherlands, except Luxem 
bourg, ſucceſſively followed the example of the capital; and the conqueſts 
of Louis XIV. were not more rapid. | 
Many of the prieſts, who were baniſhed, came to England, and were 
received with great benevolence : this was followed by the decree of the 
national convention againſt the emigrants, by which they are declared |} 
dead in Jaw, their effects confiſcated, and themſelves adjudged to immedi- | | 
ate death, if they appear in France. "I 
Another decree of the 19th of November attracted the attention of every 
nation in Europe, It is in the following terms: „ The national convention 
declare, in the name of the French nation, that they will grant fraternity 
and aſſiſtance to all thoſe people who wiſh to procure liberty; and they | 
charge the executive power to ſend orders to the generals, to give aſſiſt- 
ance to ſuch people, and to defend citizens who have ſuffered, or are | N 
now ſuffering, in the cauie of liberty.“ This decree, and others of a ſimi- 
lar tendency, ſeem to inſtitute a political cruſade againſt all the powers of. 
Europe. | — 
No fconer had Antwerp yielded to the French arme, than, in order to i! 
9 con- | 
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conciliate the Belgians, the opening of the navigation of the Scheldt, ſhut 
up by the treaty of Munſter, 1548, was projected and ordered ; notwith.. 
ſtanding this treaty, ſo far as reſpects the ſhutting up of the navigation of 
this river, has been confirmed tothe Dutch inſucceeding treaties, guarantied 
both by the courts of Verſailles and London. The Dutch regard this mea. 
ſure as injurious to their trade, for Antwerp might prove a dangerous rival 
to Amſterdam. The infraction of this treaty is one of the reaſons which 
has induced the parliament of Great Britain to oppoſe the unwarrantable 
pretenſions of the French. | 

The memorable trial of the king commenced on the 11th of December. 
The iſſue is too well known; impartial hiſtory will record it to the eternal 
infamy of the French nation. The firmneſs of this unfortunate monarch 
during his trial, and at the place of execution, cn the 21ſt of January, 17935 
increaſed the commiſeration of every indifferent ſpectator; and callous In- 
deed mult he the perſon, who does not partake of the ſympathy which was 
felt through all Europe upon this tranfaction. = 

« The condemnation, and execution of the king,” ſaid a great ſtateſman 
in the Britiſh houſe of commons, “ js an act as diſgraceful as any that hiſ- 
tory records; and I never can view, but with the greateſt deteſtation, the in- 
juſtice and inhumanity that had been committed towards that unhappy mo- 
narch. Not only were the rules of criminal juſtice, rules that more than 
any other ought to be ſtrictly obſerved, overthrown ; not only was he tried 
and condemned without any exiſting law to which he was perſonally 
anſwerable, and even contrary to laws tliat did actually exiſt ; but the de- 
grading circumſtances of his impriſoument, the unneceſſary and inſulting 
aſperity with which he had been treated, the total want of republican mag- 
nanimity in the whole tranſaction, added every aggravation to the inhuma- 
nity and injuſtice,” | 

Lewis XVI. the late unfortunate king of the French, was born Auguſt 
23, 1754, married, April 9, 1770, to Maria. Antoinetta, archducheſs of 
Auſtria, born November 2, 1755; ſucceeded s grandfather Lewis XV, 
May 10, 1774; crowned at Rheims, June 11, 1775, beheaded Jan. 21, 
1793. Ihe iſſue of Lewis XVI. and Maria-Antoinetta are. 

1. Madame Maria-Thereſa-Charlotta, born December 19, 17 78. 

2. Lewis-Charles, born March 27, 1785. | 

Brothers and fiſters to his late majeſty. 

1. Lewis-Staniſſaus-Xavier, count de Provence, born November 17, 
1765: maried, May 14, 1771, Mar a-joſepha-Louifa, daughter of the king 
of Sardinia, born September 2, 1753. | 

2. Charles-Philp, count d'\rtuvis, born Oaober q, 1757, married, 
November 6, 1773, to Maria-Thereſa, daughter of the king of Sard nia, 
born Jan. 21, 1776, by whom he has iſſue ; | 

Louiſa- Antoine, born Jan. 24, 1778. 
A princeſ-, born Auguſt 5, 1780. 
Another princeſs, born Jan. 8, 1783. 
3. Maria-Adelaide-Clotilda-Xaveria, born Sept. 23, 1759. 
4. Madame Elrzabeth-Philtppa- Marta-Helena, born May 3, 1764. 
IlIſſue of Lewis XV. now living, are, 2 
1. Maria-Adelaide, ducheſs of Lorraine and Bar, born 1732. | 

a. Victoria-Louiſa-Marie-Thereſa, born 1733. 

3. Sophia-Philippipa-Elizabeth-Juſtinia, born 1734. 2 | 

4. Louiſa-Maria, born 1737, who went into a. convent of Carmelites, 
and took the veil in 1770. « bY ab 
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NETHERLANDS. 


THE ſeventeen provinces, which are known by the name of the 

Netherlands, were formerly part of Gallia Belgica, and afterwards 
of the circle of Belgium or 4 in the German empire. They 
obtained the general name of the Netherlands, Pais-Bas, or Low Coun- 
tries, from their ſituation in reſpect of Germany. 

EXTENT, SITUATION AND BOUNDARIES OF THE SEVENTEEN 

Provinces, 
Length 360 and 54 North lat. 
Breetth "= between 26 and 7 Eaſt lon. 

They are bounded by the German ſea on the North; by Germany, Eaſt; 
by Lorrain and France, South; and by the Britiſh Channel, Weſt. 

I ſhall, for the ſake of perſpicuity, and to avoid repetition, treat of the 
ſeventgen provinces under two great diviſions ; firſt, the Northern, which 
contains the Seven United Provinces, uſually known by the name of 
HoLLAND: ſecondly, the Southern, containing the Auſtrian and French 
Netherlands, The United Provinces are, properly ſpeaking, eight, viz. 
Holland, Overyſſel, Zealand, Frieſland, Utrecht, Groningen, Gelderland, 
and Zutphen; but the two latter forming only one ſovereignty, they ge- 
nerally go by the name of the Seven United Provinces. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


Len h O . 
| Frech . y between $1 and 54 North lat. 
the ſame. 3 and 7 Eaſt lon. 


Containing 10,000 ſquare miles, with 275 inhabitants to each. | 

The following, from Templeman's ſurvey of the globe, is the moſt 
ſatisfactory account we meet with of the geographical diviſion, including 
the Texel, and other iſlands : 


- * FI 
G , u r 1.3 | 8 Chief Cities, 
United Provinces F 85 6 
| Overyſſel 1,900 66 50 ][ Deventer 
Holland 1,800 | 84 | 52 | AMSTERDAM | 
| Gelderland 986 co | 40 Nimeguen | 
£ | Friefland 810 | 44 34 | Leuwarden | 
z 4 Zutphen 644 37 33 Zutphen 
E Groningen 540 | 45 37 Groningen 
9 | Utrecht 450 | 4t | 22 | Utrecht 
I Zealand 393 | 29 | 24 | Middleburg 
Texel and other iſland, 113 | ; 
13 s Total | 7,546 8 >, 8 =O” | 


—_——_ 


Alx, SEASONS, SOIL, AND FACE | Theſe provinces lie 1 to 

| OF THE COUNTRY, England, at the diſtance of go miles, 
upon the eaſt fide of the Engliſh Channel, and are only a narrow flip of 
low ſwampy land, lying between the mouths of ſeveral great rivers, and 
what the induſtry of the inhabitants have gained from the ſea by means of 
dykes, which they have raiſed and ſtill ſupport with incredible labour and 
expence, The air of the United Provinces is therefore foggy and groſs, 
until it is purified by the froſt in winter, when the eaſt wind:uſually 2 in 
for about four months, and their harbours are frozen up. The moiſture of 
[i194] | G g the 
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the air cauſes metals to ruſt, and wood to mould, more than in any other 
country, which is the reaſon of their perpetually rubbing and ſcouring 
and of the brightneſs and cleanlineſs in their houſes ſo much taken notice 
of. The ſoil is unfavourable to vegetation, but, by the induſtry of the 
inhabitants in making canals, it 1s rendered fit for paſture, and in man 
places for tillage. Holland, with all its commercial advantages, is not a 
deſirable country to live in, eſpecially.to foreigners. Here are no moun- 
tains nor !:fing 1 no plantations, purling ſtreams, or cataracts. 
The whole face of the country, when viewed from a tower or ſteeple, has 
the appearance of a continued marſli or bog, drained at certain diſtances 
by innumerable ditches ; and many of the canals, which in that count 
ſerve as high-roads, are in the ſummer months no better than offenſive 
ſtagnated waters. 

Rivers AND HARBOURS.] The rivers are an important conſideration 
to the United Provinces; the chief of which are the Rhine, one of the 
largeſt rivers in Europe; the Maeſe, the Scheldt, and the Vecht. There 
are many ſmall rivers that join theſe, and a prodigious number of canals 
but there are few good harbours in the United Provinces ; the beſt are thoſe 
of Rotterdam, Helvoetiluys, and Fluſhing; that of Amſterdam, though 
one of the largeſt and ſafeſt in Europe, has a bar at the entrance of it, 
over which large veſſels cannot paſs without being lightened. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO- 'The quantity of grain produced 

DUCTIONS BY SEA AND LAND. | here 1s not ſufficient for home con- 
ſumption; but by draining their bogs and marſhes they have many excel- 
lent meadows, which fatten lean German and Daniſh cattle to a vaſt ſize; 
and they make prodigious quantities of the belt butter and cheeſe in Eu- 
rope. Their country produces turf, madder, tobacco, ſome fruit and iron; 
but all the pit-coal and tiber uſed there, and indeed moſt of the comforts, 
and even the neceſſaries of life, are imported. They have a good breed 
of ſheep, whoſe wool is highly valued; and their horſes and horned cattle 
are of a larger ſize than in any other nation in Europe. It is ſaid that there 
are ſome wild bears and wolves here. Storks build and hatch on their 
chimnies ; but being birds of paſſage, they leave the country about the 
middle of Auguſt, with their young, and return the February pot 4 
Their river-fiſh is much the — as ours, but their ſea-fiſh is generally 

larger, owing perhaps to their fiſhing in deep water. No herrings viſit 
their coaſts ; but they have many excellent g e about the iſlands of 
the Texel, producing very large and well- taſted oyſters. Notwithſtanding 
all theſe ineonveniences, the induſtry of the Hollanders furniſhes as great 
a plenty of the neceſſaries and commodities of life, and upon as eaſy terms 
(except to travellers and ſtrangers) as they are to be met with in any part of 
Europe. | 

3 INHABITANTS, MAx- The Seven United Provinces 

NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. | are perhaps the beſt peopled of 
any ſpot of the ſame extent in the world. Tu contain, according to the 
beſt accounts, 113 cities and towns, 1400 villages, and about two mil- 
lions of inhabitants; beſides the twenty-five towns, and the people in what 
is called the Lands of the Generality, or conquered countries and towns of 
other parts of the Netherlands*. The manners, habits, and even the 
minds of the Dutch (for ſo the inhabitants of the United Provinces are 


„ Monſ. de Wit, at the beginning of this century, computed the people of Holland at 
2,500,000, but Mr. Templeman eftimates them only at 2,000,000, which, in proportion to 
the populouſneſs of England, is more than fix to one, confidering the extent of the 
country. Holland is alſo reckoned to have as many ſouls as the other fix provinces, which 


if true, the people of the ſeven provincet, with their appeadages, mult be very nu- 
WE] Gude has 5 : called 
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called in general) ſeem to be formed by their ſituation, and to ariſe from 
their natural wants. Their country, which is preſerved by mounds and 
dykes, is a perpetual incentive to labour; and the artificial drains with 
which it is every where interſected, muſt be kept in perpetual repair, 
Even what may be called their natural commodities, their butter and 
cheeſe, are produced by a conſtant attention to the laborious parts of life. 
Their principal food they earn out of the ſea by their herring-fiſheries ; 
for they diſpoſe of moſt of their valuable fiſhes to the Engliſh, and other 
nations for the ſake of gain. The air and temperature of their climate 
incline them to phlegmatic, flow diſpoſitions, both of body and mind; 
and yet they are iraſcible, eſpecially if heated with liquor. Even their 
virtues are owing to their coldneſs, with regard to every object that does 
not immediately concern their own intereſts ; for in all other reſpects they 
are quiet neighbours and peaceable ſubjects. Their attention to the con- 
ſtitution and independency of their orgs tc owing to the ſame principle 
tor they were never known to effect a change of government but when 
they thought themſelves on the brink of perdition. 

The valour of the Dutch becomes warm and active when they find their 
intereſt at ſtake witneſs their ſea-wars with England and France. Their 
hoors, though flow of underſtanding, are manageable by fair means. 
Their ſeamen are plain, blunt, but rough, ſurly, and an ill-natured fort of 
people, and appear to be inſenſible of public ſpirit, and affection for each 
other. Their tradeſmen in general are reckoned honeſt in their dealings, 
and very ſparing of their words. Smoaking tobacco 1s 2 by old 
and young of both ſexes; and as they are generally plodding upon ways 
and means of getting money, no people are ſo unſociable. A Dutchman 
of low rank, when drunk, is guilty of every ſpecies of brutality. The 
Dutch have alſo been known to exerciſe the moſt dreadful inhumanities for 
intereſt abroad, where they thought themſelves free from diſcovery ; but 
they are in general quiet and inoffenſive in their own country, which ex- 
hibits but few inſtances of murder, rapine, or violence. As to the habi- 
tual tippling and drinking charged upon both ſexes, it is owing in a great 
meaſure to the nature of their ſoil and climate. In general all appetites 
and paſſions ſeem to run low and cooler here than in moſt other countries, 
that of avarice excepted. Their tempers are not airy enough for joy, or 
any unuſual ſtrains of pleaſant humour, nor warm enough for love; fo 
that the ſofter paſſions fem no natives of this country ; and love itſelf is 
little better than a mechanical affection, ariſing from intereſt, conveniency 
or habit; it is talked of ſometimes among the young men, but as a thing 
they have heard of rather than felt, and as a diſcourſe that becomes them 
rather than affects them. | | | | 

lu whatever relates to the management of pecuniary affairs, the Dutch 
are certainly the moſt expert of any people; as to the knowledge of ac- 
quiring wealth, they unite the no leſs neceſſary ſcience of preſerving it. Tt 
ba kind of eral rubs for every man to ſpend leſs than his income, be 
that what it will; nor does it often enter into the heads of this ſagacious 
people, that the common courſe of expence ſhould equal the revenue ; and 
when this happens, they think at leaſt they have lived that year to no pur- 
pole; and the report of it uſed to diſcredit a man among them, as much 
5 any vicious or prodigal extravagance does in other countries. But this 
ripud frugality is not ſo univerſal among the Dutch as it was formerly; for 
greater degree of luxury and extravagance has been introduced among 
mem, as well as the other nations of Europe. Gaming is likewiſe pra&tifi 
by many of their faſhionable ladies, and ſome of them diſcover more pro- 
benſity to gallantry than was known here in former times. No coun 
can vie with Holland in the number of thoſe inhabitants, whoſe lot, if not 
riches, is at leaſt a comfortable ſufficiency ; and where fewer failures or, 
g 2 Ys bankruptcies 
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bankruptcies occur. Hence, in the midſt of a world of taxes and con. 
tributions, ſuch as no other country does experience, they flouriſh and 
grow rich. From this ſyſtematic ſpirit of regularity and moderation, joined 
to the moſt obſtinate perſeverance, they ſucceeded in the ſtupendous works 
of draining their country of thoſe immenſe deluges of water that had gver.- 
flowed ſo large a part of it during many ages, while at the ſame time they 
brought under their ſubjection and command the rivers and ſeas that (ur. 
round them, by dykes of incredible thickneſs and ſtrength, and made 
them the cine bulwarks on which they rely for the protection and 
ſafety of their territories againſt the danger of an enemy. This they have 
done by covering their frontiers and cities, with innumerable ſluices; b 
means of which, at the ſhorteſt notice, the moſt rapid inundations are let 
in, and they become in a few hours inacceſſible. From that trugality and 
perſeverance by which they have been ſo much characteriſed, they were 
enabled, though labwuringunder the greateſt difficulties, not only to throw 
off the Spaniſh yoke, but to attack that powerful nation in the moſt ten- 
der parts, by ſeizing her rich galleons, and forming new eſtabliſhments in 
Africa, and the Fafi and Weſt Indies, at the expence of Spain, and there- 
by becoming, from a deſpicable province, a moſt powerful and formida- 
ble enemy. Equally wonderful was the riſe of their military and ma- 
rine eſtabliſhments, maintaining, during their celebrated contention 
with Lewis XIV. and Charles II. of England, not leſs than 150,000 men, 
and upwards of eighty ſhips of the line. But a ſpirit of frugality being 
now leſs univerſal among them, the rich traders and mechanics begin to 
approximate to the luxuries of Engliſh and French —_—_ and living ; 
and their nobility and high magiſtrates, who have retired from trade, 
rival thoſe of any other part of Europe in their table, buildings, furniture, 
and equipages. 

The diverſions of the Dutch differ not much from thoſe of the Eng- 
Iiſh, who ſeemed to have borrowed from them the neatneſs of their drink- 
ing-booths, ſkittle, and other grounds, and ſmall pieces of water, which 
form the amuſements of the middling ranks, not to mention their hand- 
organs, and other muſical inventions. They are the beſt ſkaters upon the 
ice in the world. It is amazing to ſee the crouds in a hard froſt upon the 
ice, and the great dexterity both of men and women in .darting along, or 
rather flying, with inconceivable velocity. 

DREss. | Their dreſs formerly was noted for the large breeches of the 
men; and the jerkins, plain mobs, ſhort petticoats, and other oddities of 
women; all which added ta the natural thickneſs and clumſineſs of 
their perſons, gave them a very groteſque appearance. Fheſe dreſſes now 
prevail only among the lower ranks, and more particularly amongſt the 
ſea- faring people. | FS 

REL1G10n.] The eſtabliſhed religion here is the Preſbyterian and Cal- 
viniſm; none but Preſbyterians are admitted to any. office or poſt in the 
government, excepting the army; yet all religions and ſects are tolerated, 
and have their reſpective meetings or aſſemblies for public worſhip, among 
which the Papiſts and Jews are very numerous. And, indeed, this coun- 
try may be conſidered as a ſtriking inſtance of the benefits arifing to a na- 
tion from univerſal. toleration. As every man is allowed to worſhip God 
according to the dictates of his own conſcience, perſons of the moſt op- 
poſite opinions live together in the moſt perfect harmony and peace. No 
man in this republic has any reaſon to complain of being oppreſſed on ac- 
count of his religious J ag nor any hopes, by advancing his religion, 
to form a party, or to break in upon the government; and therefore, in 
Holland, men live together as citizens of the world; their differences in 

opinion make none in. affection, and they are aſſociated together * 
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common ties of humanity and bonds of peace, under the protection of the 
laws of the ſtate, with equal encouragement to arts and induſtry, and 
equal freedom of 8 and enquiry. 

LANGUAGE. ] The natural language of the United Provinces is Low 
Dutch, which is a corrupted dialect of the German; but the people of 
faſhion ſpeak Engliſh and French. The Lord's Prayer runs thus: On/e 
Pader, 2 in de hemelin zyn uwen naam worde geheylight : ww'koninghryk 
home * wwe wille 8 gelyck in den hemel 200 ook op den arden, ons 422 - 
ick; broot geef ons heeden, ende wergeeft onſe ſchulden gelyk ook wy wergeeven 
onſe ſchuldenaaren : ende en laat ons neit in werſoer kingemger vertaſt on 
van der hooſen. Amen. 
LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Eraſmus and Grotins, who were 
both natives of this country, ſtand at the head of modern learning, as 
Boerhaave does of medicine. Haerlem diſputes the invention of printing: 
with the Germans, and the magiſtrates keep two copies of a book intitle 
Speculum Salvationts, printed by Koſter in 1440; and the moſt elegant 
editions of the claſſics came from the Dutch preſſes of Amſterdam, Rot- 
terdam, Utrecht, Leyden, and other towns. The Dutch have excelled in 
controverſial divinity, which inſinuated itſelf ſo much into the ſtate, that 
before principles of univerſal toleration prevailed, it had . almoſt proved 
fatal to the government; witneſs the violent diſputes about Arminianiſm, 
free-will, predeſtination, and the like. Beſides Boerhaave, they have 
produced excellent writers, in all branches of medicine. Grævius and 
Burman ſtand at the head of their numerous commentators upon the claſ- 
ſics, Nothing is more common than their Latin poems and epigrams 
and later times have produced a Van Haaren, who is poſſeſſed of ſome 
poetical abilities, Me | about the year 1747 publiſhed ms in favour of - 
liberty, which were admired as rarities, chiefly becauſe their author wes a 
Dutchman. In the other departments of literature, the Dutch publica. 
tion are mechanical, and ariſe chiefly from their employments, in univer- 
lities, church, or ſtate. 

UniveRsSITIEs.] Theſe are Leyden, Utrech, Groningen, Harder. 
wicke, and Franeker. 

The univerſity of Leyden, which was founded in 67 55 1s the largeſt 
and moſt ancient in all the United Netherlands. Its library, beſides a 
number of printed books, has two thouſand oriental manuſcripts, many 
of which are in Arabic; and a large ſphere 7 to the Copernican 
ſyſtem, and moving by clock-work. Here is alſo a phyſic- garden; and 
an anatomical theatre, | 
The univerſity of Utrecht, in the province of the fame name, was 
changed from a ſchool into an univerſity, in 1636 ; but it has not all the 
privileges of the other univerſities, being entirely ſubject to the magiſtrates 
of the city, The phyſic-garden here is very curious; and for the recrea- 
tion of the ſtudents, on the eaſt fide of the city juſt without the gate, is a 
beautifal mall, conſiſting of ſeven ſtraight walks, two thouſand paces in 
cogth, regularly planted with limes ; but that in the middle is properly 
the mall. 8 | | 
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There are abundance of youth, of the principal nobility and gentry, 
from moſt countries in Europe, at theſe ſeminaries of literature; and as 
every one may live as he pleaſes, without being obliged to be profuſe in . 
lis expences, or ſo much as quitting his DARD for either weeks or 
months together, foreigners of all ranks and conditions are to be ſeen here. 
| The force of example is ſtrikingly exhibited at theſe univerſities : for fru- 
gality in expence, order; a compoſed behaviour, attention to ſtudy, and 
allduity in all things, being the characteriſtics of the natives, ſtrangers 
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who continue amongſt them, ſoon adopt their manners and forms of liv. 
ing. And though the ſtudents live as they pleaſe, and ſtudy as much or 
as little as they think fit, yet they are in general remarkable for their ſo- 
briety and good manners, and the aſliduity and ſucceſs with which they 


apply themſelves to their ſtudies. No oaths are impoſed, nor any religious 
teſts ; ſo that Roman catholic parents, and even Jews, ſend their children 
here, with as little ſcruple as proteſtants. | | 
ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, The prodigious dykes, ſome of 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. which are ſaid to be ſeventeen ells 
in thickneſs, mounds, and canals, conſtructed by the Dutch, to pre- 
ſerve their country from thoſe dreadful innundations by which it formerly 
ſuffered ſo much, are ſtupendous, and hardly to be equailed. A ſtone 
quarry near Maeſtricht, under a hill, is worked into a kind of ſubterra- 
neous palace, ſupported by pillars twenty feet high, The ſtadthouſe of 
Amſterdam is perhaps the beſt building of that kind in the world: it ſtands 
upon 13,659 large piles, driven into the ground; and the inſide is 
equally convenient and Ts Sep Several muſeums, containing an- 
tiquities and curioſities, artificial and natural, re to be found in Holland 
and the other Nut particularly in the univerſity of Leyden; ſuch 
as the effigies of a peaſant of Ruſſia, who ſwallowed a knife ten inches in 
length, and is ſaid to have lived eight years after it, was taken out of his 
ſtomach; but the truth of this ſeems to be doubtful. A ſhirt made of the 
entrals of a man. Two = dC mummies, being the hodies of twa 
princes of great antiquity. All the muſcles and tendons of the human 
body curiouſly ſet up, by profeſſor Stalpert Vander Well. 
CiTIEs, TOWNS, AND OTHER EDIFICES, Amifterdam, which is 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. built upon piles of wood, 
is thought to contain 241,000 people, and to be, next to London, the 
moſt commercial city in the world. Its conyeniences for commerce, and 
the grandeur of its public works, are almoſt beyond deſcription. In this, 


and all other cities of the United Provinces, the beauty of the canals, and 


walks under trees planted on their borders, are admirable; but above all 
we are ſtruck with the neatneſs and cleanlineſs that is every where ob- 
ſerved within doors. This city, however, labours under two great diſad- 
vantages; bad air, and the want of freſh wholeſome water, which obliges 
the inhabitants to preſerve the rain water in reſervoirs. Rotterdam is next 
to Amſterdam for commerce and wealth; its inhabitants are computed at 
$6,000. The Hague, though but a village, is the ſeat of government in 
the United Provinces, and is celebrated for the magnificence and beanty of 
its buildings, the reſort of foreign ambaſſadors and ſtrangers of all diftinc- 


tions who live in it, the abundance and cheapneſs of its proviſions, and 


the politeneſs of its inhabitants, who are computed to be about 40, ooo; 
it is NO Pace of trade, but it has been for many years noted as an empo. 
rium of pleaſure and politics. Leyden and Utrecht are fine citics, as well 
as famous for their yniverſities. Szardam, though a wealthy trading place, 
is mentioned here as the workſhop where Peter the Great of Muſcovy, in 
perſon, ſerved his apprenticeſhip to rap RET , and laboured as a com- 
mon handicraft. The upper part of Gelderland js ſubject to Pruſſia, and 
the capital city Gelder. a | | 
' INLAND NAVIGATION, CANALS, AND} The uſual way of paſſing 
MANNER OF TRAVELLING. from town to town, is by co- 


vered boats called treckſcuits, which are dragged along the canals by horſes 


on a flow uniform trot, ſo that paſſengers reach the ditterent towns where 
they axe to ſtop, preciſely at the appointed inſtant of time. This method of 
travelling, though to ſtrangers rather dull, is extremely convenient to the 

N e h 9 we , inhabitants, 
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Ahabitants, and very cheap. By means of theſe canals, an extenſive in- 
and commerce is not only carried on through the whole country, but as 
they communicate with the Rhine and other large rivers, the productions 
of the whole earth are conveyed at a ſmall expence into various parts of 
Germany, and the Auſtrian and French Flanders. A treckſcuit is divid- 
ed into two different apartments, called the roof and the ruim; the firſt 
tor gentlemen, and the other for common people, who may read, ſmoke, 
eat, drink, or converſe with people of various nations, drefles, and lan- 
guages. Near Amſterdam and other large cities, a traveller is aſtoniſhed 
when he beholds the effects of an extenſive and flouriſhing commerce. 
Here the canals are lined for miles together with elegant, neat country 
houſes, ſeated in the midſt of gardens and pleaſure-grounds, intermixed 
with figures, buſts, ſtatutes, temples, &c. to the very water's edge. Having 
no objects of amuſement beyond the limits of their own gardens, the 
families in fine weather ſpend much of their time in theſe little temples, 
ſmoaking, reading, or viewing the paſſengers, to whom they appear com- 
plaiſant and polite. | 
CoMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. ] An account of the Dutch com- 
merce would comprehend that of almoſt all Europe. There is ſcarcely a 
manufacture that they do not carry on, or a ſtate to which they do. not 
trade. In this, they are aſſiſted by the populouſneſs of their country, the 
cheapneſs of their labour, and above all, by the water-carriage, which, 
by means of their canals, gives them advantages beyond all other nations, 
The United Provinces are the grand magazine of Europe; and goods 
may be purchaſed here ſometimes cheaper than in the countries where the 
crow. The Eaſt India company have had the monopoly of the fine ſpices 
for more than a hundred years, and till the late war with England was ex- 
tremely opulent and powerful. Their capital city in India is Batavia, 
which 1s ſid to exceed in magnificence, opulence, and commerce, all the 
cities of Aſia. Here the viceroys appear in greater ſplendour than the 
ſtadtholder; and ſome of the Dutch ſubjects in Batavia ſcarcely acknow- 
ledge any dependence on the mother country, They have other ſettlements 
in India, but none more pleaſant, healthful, or uſeful, than that on the 
Cape of Good Hope, the grand rendezvous of the ſhips of all nations, out- 
ward or homeward bound. When Lewis XIV. invaded Holland with an 
army of 80,000 men, the Dutch made ſome diſpoſitions to ſhip themſelves 
off to their ſettlements in India; fo great was their averſion to the French 
government. Not to mention their herring and whale fiſheries, which 
they have carried off from the native proprietors ; they excel at home in 
numberleſs branches of trade ; ſuch as their pottery, tobacco-pipes,.delf- 
ware, finely refined falt ; their oil-mills, and ſtarch-manufa&tures ; their 
hemp, and fine paper manufactures ; their fine linen and table damaſks ; 
their ſaw-mills for timber, either for ſhipping or houſes, in immenſe 
quantities; their great ſugar-baking ; their vaſt wollen, cotton, and ſilk 
manufactures ; wax-bleaching ; leather-dreffing ; the great 2 of 
coin and ſpecie, affiſted by their banks, eſpecially by that of Amſterdam 
their Eaſt India trade; and their general induſtry and frugality. It is 
greatly doubted, however, whether their commerce, navigation, manu- 
factures, and fiſheries, are in the ſame flouriſhing ſtate now as they were 
in the beginning of this century ; and whether the riches and luxury of 
individuals have not damped the general induſtry of the inhabitants. Their 
commerce hath greatly ſuffered ſince the rupture with England, in 1780. 
PUBLIC TRADING COMPANIES.] Of theſe, the capital is the Eaſt 
India, incorporated itt 1602, by which formerly the Dutch acquired 
immenſe wealth, divided forty pr cent and ſometimes fixty, about the 
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year 1660 ; at preſent the dividends are much reduced; but in a hundred 
and twenty-four years, the proprietors on an average, one year with 
another, divided ſomewhat above twenty-four per cent. But the Dutch 
Weſt India company, the ſame year, divided no more than two and a half 
per cent. This company was incorporated in 1621. The bank of Am. 
tterdam is thought to be inexhauſtibly rich, and is under an excellent direc. 
tion; it is ſaid by Sir William Temple, to contain the greateſt treaſure, 
either real or imaginary, that is known any where in the world. What 
may ſeem a paradox is, that this bank is ſo far from paying any intereſt, 
that the money in it is worth ſomewhat more than the current caſh is, in 
common payments. Mr. Anderſon Ae. that the caſh, bullion, and 
pawned jewels in this bank, which are kept in the vaults of the ſtadthouſe, 
amount to thirty-ſix (though others ſay only to thirty) millions ſterling. 

ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] This 1s a very intricate arti. 
cle; for though the United Provinces ſubſiſt in a common confederacy, 
yet each province has an internal government or conſtitution independent 
of the others: this government is called the /faies of that Poe: 
and the delegates from them form the fates-general, in whom the overeign- 
ty of the whole confederacy is veſted; but though a province ſhould ſend 
two or more delegates, yet ſuch province has no more than one voice in 
every reſolution ; and before that reſolution can have the force of a law, 
it muſt be approved of by every province, and by every city and republic 
in that province, This formality in times of great danger and emergency 
has been ſet aſide. Every reſolution of the ſtates of a particular province 
muſt be carried unanimouſly. .. 

The council of flate conſiſts likewiſe of deputies from the ſeveral pro- 
vinces: but its conſtitution is different from that of the ſtates-general ; 
it is compoſed of twelve perſons, whereof Gelderland ſends two; Hol- 
land, three; Zealand, two; Utrecht, two; Friefland, one; Overyſſel, 
one; and Groningen, one. Theſe deputies, however, do not vote pro- 
vincially, but perſonally. Their buſineſs is to prepare eſtimates, and ways 
and means for-raifing the revenue, as well as other matters that are to be 


laid before the ſtates-general. The ſtates of the provinces are ſtiled 


Noble and Mighty Lords,” but thoſe of Holland, © Noble and Moſt 
6 Mighty Lords, and the ſtates-general, High and Mighty Lords“ or, 
„The Lords the States-general of the United Netherlands ;'* or, Their 
« High Mightinefſes.” Subordinate to theſe two bodies, is the chamber of 
accounts, which is likewiſe compoſed of provincial deputies, who audit all 
public accounts. The admiralty forms a ſeparate board, and the executive 
art of it is committed to five colleges in the three maritime provinces of 
lolland, Zealand, and Friefland. In Holland the people have nothing to 
do either in chuſing their repreſentatives or their magiſtrates. In Am- 
ſterdam, which takes the lead in all public deliberations, the magiſtracy is 
lodged in thirty-fix ſenators, who are choſen for life; and every vacancy 
among them is filled up by the- ſurvivors. The ſame ſenate alfo elects the 
deputies to repreſent the cities in the province of Holland. 
have mentioned the above particulars, becauſe, without a knowledge 
of them, it is impoſſible to underſtand the hiſtory of the United Provinces 
from the death of king William to the year 1747, when the ſtadtholderſhip 
was made hereditary in the male and female repreſentatives of the family of 
Urange, This office in a manner ſuperſedes the conſtitution already de. 
ſcribed. The ftadtholder is preſident of the ſtates of every province; and 
ſuch is his power and influence, that he can change the deputies, magiſtrates, 
and officers, in every province and city. By this he has the moulding of 


the alembly of the ſtates-general, though he has no voice in it; _ . 
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though he has not the title, he has more real power and authority than 
ſome kings; for beſides the influence and revenue he derives from the 
ſadtholderſhip, he has ſeveral principalities and large eſtates of his own. 
The preſent ſtadtholder is William V. prince of Orange and Naſſau, ſon 
of the late ſtadtholder William Charles, who married Anne, princeſs royal 
of Great Britain, and died 1751. | 

Though Holland is a republic, yet its government is far from being of 
the A kind; nor do the people enjoy that degree of liberty which 
might at firſt view be apprehended. It is, indeed, rather an oligarchy than 
a commonwealth; for the bulk of the people are not ſuffered to have the 
leaſt ſhare in any part of the government, not even in the choice of the 
deputies. It 1 alſo be obſerved, that very few perſons in this ſtate dare 
ſpeak their real ſentiments freely; and they are generally educated in prin- 
ciples ſo extremely cautious, that they cannot relinquiſh them when they 
enter more into public life. | 1 

With reſpect to the adminiſtration of juſtice in this country, every pro- 
vince has its tribunal, to which, except in criminal cauſes, appeal lies 
from the petty and county courts; and it is ſaid that juſtice is no where 
diſtributed with more impartiality. | 

Revenues. ] The government of the United Provinces proportion their 
taxes according to the abilities of each province or city. Thoſe taxes conſiſt 
of an almoſt general exciſe, a land-tax, poll-tax, and hearth-money; ſo 
that the public revenue amounts annually to about two millions and a half 
ſterling. The province of Holland pays nearly half of this revenue. The 
following is the rate at which each of the Seven United Provinces is ſaid 
to contribute towards the armor expence: 


Of every million of ducats the Province of 
Holland contributes - - - | er 
Zealand - — - - - - 130,000 
Friefland = - - - - I 70,000 
Utrecht - . 85,000 
Groningen - - - 7 5,000 
Gelderland - - — - 70,000 


Overyſſel - - - - 0,000 
Of the 420,000 ducats paid by the province of Holland, the city of Am- 


ſterdam furniſhes upwards of 320,000. The taxes in theſe provinces are 


lo heavy, and ſo many, that it is not without reaſon a certain author aſſerts, 
that the only thing which has eſcaped taxation tere, is the air they 
breathe. But for the encouragement of trace, the duties on goods and 
merchandiſe are exceedingly low. Holland, Nfore the breach with Eng- 
land, was in a very flouriſhing condition, and, at this very tin e, they lend 
large ſums to moſt of the powers in Europe. The immenſe ſums in the 
Britiſh funds have given reaſon for ſome people to imagine that Holland 
labours under heavy debts; but the chief reaſon is, the ſtate only pay two 
and a half per cent. intereſt for money. | 
MILITARY AND MARINE STRENGTH. ] The number of land forces in 
the United Provinces in time of peace, commonly amount to about forty 
thouſand : twenty-five thouſand of whom ſerve in garriſons; many of them 
are Scots and Swiſs; and, in time of war, they Fire whole regiments of 
Germans, The chief command of the army is veſted in the ſtadtholder, 


under whom is the field-marſhal general. The marine force of the United 


Provinces uſed to be very great, and they formerly fitted out very formida- 
ble fleets: but their navy has of late been much neglected. Their late war 
with Great Britain obliged them to increaſe it; and they have great re- 
ſources for that purpoſe. According to the laſt accounts, their navy _ 
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ſiſts of one ſhip of 76 guns, three of 70, four of 68, five of 60, eight of 
56, four of 5o, five of 44, nine of 40, and ten of 36, beſides veſlels of 
infetior force. But they have many ſhips upon the ſtocks, and their fleet 
will probably be much augmented, and in future be kept in better order. 

ORDER oF TEUTONIC KNIGHTS. ] This was one of the moſt powerful 
as well as ancient orders in Europe, now divided into two branches; the 
firſt for papiſts, and the ſecond branch for proteſtants. This branch have 
a hoyſe at Utrecht, where they tranſact their buſineſs. The nobles of 
Holland, if they propoſe a ſon to be a knight, they enter his name in the 
regiſter, and pay a large ſum of — to the uſe of the p6or maintained by 
the order, and the candidate ſucceeds in rotation, if he brings with him 

roof of his nobility for four generations on the father's and mother's ſide. 

he enſign is a croſs pattie, enamelled white, ſurmounted with another 
black; cf the e is a ball twiſted, white and black, it is worn pen- 
dent to a broad black watered riband, which is worn about the neck. The 
fame croſp is embroidered on the left breaſt of the upper garment of each 
knight. 

Sa The enſigns armorial of the ſeven United Provinces, or the 
States of Holland, are, Or, a lion, gules, holding with one paw a cutlaſs, 
and with the other a bundle of ſeven arrows che bound together, in allu- 
fion to the ſeven confederate provinces, with the following motto, Con- 
cordia res parve creſcunt. | 

HisTory.] See the Auſtrian Netherlands, 

William V. prince of Orange and Naſlau, Hereditary Stadtholder, 
Captain-general and Admiral of the Seven United Provinces, and knight 
of the Garter, was born March 19th, 1748, married in 1767, the princeſs 
Frederica Sophia Wilhelmina of Prufha, born in 1751; by whom he has 
Hue. | 

r. Fredęrica-Louiſa-Wilhelmina, born Nov. 28, 1770; married to the 
hereditary Prince of Brunſwick. 

2. William-Frederic, hereditary Prince, born Avg. 2, 1772; married 
PR. 1, 1791, to Princeſs Frederica-Sophia-Wilhelmina of Pruſſia, 

3. William -George-Frederic, born Feb. 15, 1774- 

The Stadholder hath one ſiſter, Wilhelmina-Carolina, born 1743, and 
married to the Prince of Naſſau Wielburgh, 


AUSTRIAN and FRENCH NETHERLANDS, 


SITUATION AND EXTENT, 


Miles. 0 Degrees. 


Length 200 8 49 and 52 North latitude, 
Breadth 8 between | | 2 and 7 Eaſt longitude, 


BoUNDARIES. ] OUNDED by the United Provinces on the North; 
by Germany, Eaſt; by Lorrain, Champaign, 
and Picardy, in France, South; and by another part of Picardy, and the 
Engliſh ſea, Weſt. g | 
As this country belongs to three different powers, the Auſtrians, French, 
and Dutch, we ſhall be more particular in diſtinguiſhing the provinces 
and towns belonging to each ſtate, 


Province 
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1. Province of B RAB ANT. 
Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. Sq. M. 


Boitleduc 
4 Breda | N. 1374 


Bergen-op-Zo06@m 
. Dutch Brabant : Carve, N 3 


Lillo 
Steenbergen. IN. Ws 


Bruſſels, E. lon. 4 deg. 6 | 1892 


6 min. N. lat. 50 50 
Auſtrian Brabant — Louvain 
Vilvorden in the middle. 
Landen 


2. ANTWERP; and, 3. MALINES, are provinces independent of 
Brabant, though ſurrounded by it, and ſubject to the Houſe of 


Auſtria. 
| 4. Province of LIMBURG,,S.E. 
Limburg, E, lon. 65. N. 
lat. 50-37. ſub. to Auſtria. * 


By Maeſtricht 

Chick Towns J Dalem ſub. to the 
Fauquemont, or { Putch. * 
Valkenburg 


5. Province of LUXEMBURG. | 
Luxemburg, E. lon. 6-8, N. lat. 
49. 15. | | 
French Luxemburg — en 8. E. = 
6. Province of NA MUR, in the middle, ſubject to Auſtria. 
| [Ib on the $Sambre and Maeſe, 


Auſtrian Luxemburg 


E. lon. 4-50. lat. 50-30 } 425 
Charleroy on the Sambre, 
7. Province of HAINAULT. 
Mons, E. lon. 3-33. N. 
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8. Province of CAMBRESTS. 


, | 

Auſtrian Hainault — f 4 , _ 50-39 br) 6 | 
Enguien { 

Valenciennes | 

French Hina = —fiCods e W. | %o 
Landrecy | 


Cambray, E. of Arras, E. lon. | «a 
dubject to France — | 3-15. N. lat. 50-15. 5 
Crevecour, S. of Cambray. 
9. Province of AR TOTS. 
Arras, S. W. on the Scarpe, E. 
| | lon. 2-5. N. lat, 50-20 
St. Omer, E. of Boulogne 
— 0 Aire, 8. of St. Omer 999 
| St. Venant, E. of Aire 
| | Bethune, S. E. of Aire 
J LTerouen, S. of 8. Omer 
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Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. Squ. M 
Sluys, N. 
Axel, N. 
Dutch Flanders — — Hulſt, N. 280 


Sas van Ghent, N. | 
Ghent, on the Scheldt, E. lon, I 
| | 3-36. N. lat. 51. 
| | Bruges 
I Oſtend 
| Newport 
Auſtrian Flanders —— (7 Oudenard on the Scheldt. 
Cours on the Lis 


Dixmude | 
Ypres, N. of Liſle 

| Tournay on the Scheldt 

}j { Menin on the Lis. IT 
Liſle, W. of Tournay | 
Dunkirk, on the coaſt E. of Calais 
Douay, W. of Arras | EW 
Mardike, W. of Dunkirk 760 
St. Amand, N. of Valenciennes 

Gravelin, E. of Calais. 

Ars, soft, AND PRODUCE.] The air of Brabant, and upon the coaſt 
of Flanders, is bad; that in the interior parts is more healthful, and the 
ſcaſons more ſettled, both in winter and fummer, than they are in Eng- 
land. The ſoil and its produce are rich, eſpecially in corn and fruits. 
They have abundance of paſture; and Flanders itſelf has been reckoned 
the granary cf France and Germany, and ſometimes of England. The 
moſt barren parts for corn rear far more profitable crops of flax, which is 
here cultivated to great perfection. Upon the whole, the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, by the culture, commerce, and induſtry of the inhabitants, was 
formerly the richeſt and moſt beautiful ſpot in Europe, whether we regard 
the variety of its manufactures, the magniticence and riches of its cities, 
the pleaſantneſs of its roads and villages, or the fertility of its land. If it 
has fallen off in later times, it is owing partly to the neglect of its govern- 
ment, but chicfly to its vicinity to England and Holland; but it is ſtill a 
moſt defirable and agreeable country. There are few or no mountains in 
the Netherlands: Flanders is a flat country, ſcarcely a ſingle hill in it. 
Brabant and the reſt of the provinces, conſiſt of little hills and vallies, 
woods, incloted grounds, and champaign fields. 

Rivers AND CAN ALS.] The chief rivers are the Maeſe, Sambre, 
Demer, Dyle, Nethe, Geet, Sanne, Ruppel, Scheddt, Lis, Scarpe, Deule, 
and Dender. The principal canals are thoſe of Bruffels, Ghent, and 
Oſtend. ; 

METALs AND MINERALS.] Mines of iron, copper, lead, and brim- 
ſtone, are found in Luxemburg, and Limburg, as are ſome marble quar- 
ries; and in the province of Namur there are coal-pits, and a ſpecies of 
bituminous fat earth proper for fuel, with great plenty of foſſile nitre. _ 

IN ARABITANTS, POPULATION, MAN- The Flemings (for ſo the in- 

NERS, CUSTOMS AND hs Rat WELL of Flanders and the 
Auſtrian Low Countries are generally called) are thought to be a heavy, 
blunt, honeſt people; but their manners are ſomewhat indelicate. For- 
meriy they were known to fight deſperately in defence of their country; at 
preſent they make no great figure. The Auſtrian Netherlands 83 


N. W. near the ſea. | 


French Flanders 
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tremely populous; but authors differ as to their numbers. Perhaps we 
may fix them at a medium at a million and a half. They are ignorant, 
and fond of religious exhibitions and pageants. Their other diverſions 
are the ſame with thoſe of the peaſants of the neighbouring countries. 
Darss AND LANGUAGE,] The inhabitants of French Flanders are 
mere French men and women in both thele particulars. The F lemings, 
on the frontiers of Holland, dreſs like the Dutch boors, and their language 
+: the fame; but the better ſort of the people ſpeak French, and dreſs Inu 
the ſame taſte. | 
RELIGION. ] The eſtabliſhed religion here is the Roman catholic ; but 
proteſtants, and other ſects, are not moleited. 
ARCHBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS.] The archbiſhoprics are Cam- 
bray, Malines or Mechlin: the biſhoprics, Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, Ar- 
ras, Ypres, Tournay, St. Omer, Namur, and Ruremonde. 
LEAKNING, LEARNED MEN, The ſocieties of Jeſuits formerly pro- 
AND ARTISTS. duced the molt learned men in the Au- 
ſtrian Low Countries, in which they had many comfortable ſettlements. 
Works of Theology, and the civil and canon law, Latin poems and plays, 
were their chief productions. Strada is an elegant hiſtorian and poet. 
The Flemiſh painters and ſculptors have great merit, and form a ſchool 
themſelves. he works of Rubens and Vandyke cannot be ſufficient] 
admired. Fiamingo, or the Flemings models tor heads, particularly thoſe 
of children, have never yet been equalled; and the Flemings formerly en- 
groſſed tapeſtry weaving to themſelves. | | | 
UxtversSITIEs.] Louvain, Douay, Tournay, and St. Omer. The 
firt was founded in 1426, by John IV. duke of Brabant, and enjoys 
great privileges. By a grant of pope Sixtus IV. this univerſity has the 
privilege of png all the livings in the Netherlands, which right 
they enjoy, except in Holland. Fi | 
AxNTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, | Some Roman monuments of 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. temples and other buildings are 
to be found in theſe provinces. Many curious bells, churches, and the 
like, ancient and modern, are alſo found here; and the magnificent old 
edifices of every kind, ſeen through all their cities, give evidences of their 
former grandeur. In 1607, ſome labourers found 1600 gold coins, and 
ancient medals of Antoninus Pius, Aurelius, and Lucius Verus. 
Cirrizs.] This article has employed ſeveral large volumes publiſhed by 
different authors, but in times when the Auſtrian Netherlands were far 
more flouriſhing than now. The walls of Ghent, formerly the capital of 
Flanders, and celebrated for its linen and woollen manufactures, contain 
the circuit of ten miles; but now unoccupied, and great part of it in a 
manner a void. Bruges, formerly ſo noted for its trade and manufactures, 
but above all for its fine canals, is now dwindled to an inconſiderable 
place. Oftend is a tolerable convenient harbour for traders; and ſoon after 
the tate rupture between Great Britain and Holland, became more opulent 


many privileges and franchiſes, and the free exercife of the proteſtant re- 
ligion. As to Ypres, it is only a ſtrong garriſon town. The ſame may be 
ſaid of Charleroy and Namur. . i 
Louvain, the capital of the Auſtrian Brabant, inſtead of its ee. 

manufactures and places of trade, now contains pretty gardens, walks, a 

arbours. Bruſſels retains ſomewhat of its ancient manufactures; and be- 
ng the reſidence of the governor or viceroy of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
it is a populous, lively place. Antwerp, once the emporium of the Eu- 
ropean continent, is now reduced to be a tapeſtry and thread lace ſhop, 
with the houſes of ſome bankers, jewellers, and painters adjoining. One 


and populous, In 1781 it was viſited by the Emperor, who granted to it | 


: 
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of the firſt exploits of the Dutch, ſoon after they threw off the Spaniſh yoke 
was to ruin at once the commerce of Antwerp, by ſinking veſſels, loaded 
with ſtone, in the mouth of the Scheldt; thus ſhutting up the entrance gf 
that river to ſhips of large burden. This was the more cruel, as the people 
of Antwerp had been their friends and fellow ſufferers in the cauſe of liberty 
but they foreſaw that the proſperity of their own commerce was at ſtake, 

It may be obſerved here, that every gentleman's houſe is a caſtle or 
chatean; and that there are more ſtrong towns in the Netherlands than in 
all. the reſt of Europe; but fince the decline of their trade, by the riſe of 
the Engliſh and Dutch, theſe towns are conſiderably diminiſhed in ſize 
and whole ſtreets, particularly in Antwerp, are in appearance uninhabited, 
In the Netherlands, proviſions are extremely good and cheap. A ſtranger 
may dine in Bruſſels, on ſeven or eight diſhes of meat, for leſs than a ſſiil- 
ling Engliſh. Travelling is ſafe, reaſonable, and have. 2s in this luxu- 
rious country. The roads are generally a broad cauſeway, and run for 
ſome miles in a ſtraight line, till they terminate with the view of ſome noble 
buildings. At Caſſel, in the French Netherlands, may be ſeen thirty-two 
towns, itſelf being on a hill. | . 

CoMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. ] Their chief manufactures of the 
Freuch aud Auſtrian Netherlands, are their beautiful linens and laces; in 
which, notwithſtanding the boaſted improvements of their neighbours, 
they are yet unrivalled; particularly in that ſpecies called cambrics, from 
Cambray, the chief place of its manufacture. Theſe manufactures form 
the principal article of their commerce. | 

ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] The Auſtrian Netherlands are 
ſtill conſidered as a circle of the empire, of which the archducal hoyſe, as 
being fovereign of the whole, is the ſole director and ſummoning price, 
This circle contributes its ſhare to the impoſts of the empire, and ſends an 
envoy to the diet, but is not ſubject to the judicatories of the empire. It 
is under a governor-general, appointed by the court of Vienna, who is at 
preſent the archducheſs Chriſtiana, ſiſter to the late emperor Joſeph II. 
and her *m{band the duke of Saxe Teſchen. The face of an afſembly, or 
parliament, for each province, is ſtill kept up, and conſiſts of the clergy, 
nobility, and deputies of towns, who meet at Bruſſels. Each province 
claims particular privileges, but they are of very little effect; and the go- 
vernor ſeldom or never finds any reſiſtance to the will of his court. Every 
err . has a particular governor, ſubject to the regent: and cauſes are 

ere decided according to the civil and canon law. 

REVENVURES.] Theſe riſe from the demeſne lands and cuſtoms: but fo 
much is the trade of the Auſtrian Flanders now reduced, that they are ſaid 
not to defray the expence of their government; but by the late reduction 
of the garriſons, this is now altered. The French Netherlands bring in a 
conſiderable revenue to the nation. | 

Mr11.1irary STRENGTH. ] The troops maintained here by the emperor 
are chiefly employed in the frontier garriſons. Though, by the barrier 
treaty, the Auſtrians were obliged to maintain three fifths of thoſe garri- 


ſons, and the Dutch two; yet both of them were miſerably deficient in 


their quotas, the whole requiring at leaſt 30,000 men, and in time of war 
above 10,000 more. But the emperor Joſeph II. demoliſhed the fortifica- 
tions of moſt of the places, and rendered the garriſons uſeleſs. 

Aus.] The arins of Flanders are, or, a lion fable, . a gules. 

Hisrorxy.] The ſeventeen provinces, and that part of Germany which 
lies weſt of the Rhine, was called Belgica Gallia by the Romans. About a 
century before the Chriſtian æra, the Battæ removed from Heſſe to the 
marſhy country bounded by the Rhine and the Maeſe. They gave the 


name of Batavia to their new country. Generous and brave, the Batavians 
| were 
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were treated by the Romans, with great reſpect, being exempted from tri- 
bute, governed by their own laws, and obliged only to perform military 
ſervices. Upbn the decline of that empire, the Goths, and other 
northern people, poſſeſſed themſelves of theſe provinces firſt, gs they paſſed 
through them in their way to France, and other parts of the Roman em- 
ire; and afterwards being erected into ſmall governments, the heads of 
which were deſpotic within their own dominions. Batavia and Holland 
became independent on Germany, to which it had been united under one 
of the grandſons of Charlemagne, in the beginning of the roth century, 
when the ſupreme authority was lodged in the three united powers, of a 
Count, the Nobles, and the Towns. At laſt they were ſwallowed up by 
the houſe of Burgundy, anno 1433. | 
Tue emperor Charles V. the heir of that family, transferred them, in 
the year 1477, to the houſe of Auſtria, and ranked them as part of the 
empire, under the title of the Circle of Burgundy. The tyranny of his 
ſon Philip II. who ſucceeded to the throne of Spain, made the inhabitants 
atteiupt to throw off his yoke, which occaſioned a general inſurrection. 
The counts Hoorn, and Egmont, and the prince 0 u appearing 
a: the head of it, and Luther's retormation gaining ground about the ſame 
time in the Netherlands, his diſciples were forced by perſecution to join 
the malecontents. Whereupon king Philip introduced a kind of inqui- 
ſition, which, from the inhumanity of its proceedings, was called the 
& Council of blood,” in order to ſuppreſs them; and many thouſands were 
put to death by that court, beſides thoſe that periſhed by the ſword. 
Count Hoorn and count Egmont were taken and beheaded; but the 
prince of Orange, whom they elected to be their ſtadtholder, retiring into 
Holland, that and the adjacent provinces entered into _ for their 
mutual defence, at Utrecht, in the year 1579. And though theſe revolters 
at firſt were thought ſo deſpicable as to be termed Beggars by their tyrants, 
their perſeverance and courage were ſuch, under the prince of Orange, and 
the alſiſtance afforded them by queen Elizabeth, both in troops and money, 
that they forced the crown of Spain to declare them a free people, in the 
vear 1609; and afterwards they were acknowledged by all Europe to be an 
independent ſtate, under the title of TE UNITED Provinces. By their 
ſca wars with England, under the Commonwealth, Cromwell, and Charles 
II. they juſtly acquired the reputation of a formidable naval power. When 
the houſe of Auſtria, which for ſome ages ruled over Germany, Spain, and 
part of Italy, with which they afterwards continued to carry on bloody 
wars was become no longer formidable; and when the public jealoufy was 
directed againſt that of Bourbon, which was favoured by the government 
ot Holland, who had diſpoſſeſſed the prince of Orange of the ſtadtholder- 
thip; the ſpirit of the people was ſuch, that they revived it in the perſon 
vi the prince, who was afterwards William III. king of Great Britain; 
and during his reign, and that of queen Anne, they were principals in the 
grand conſederacy againſt Lewis XIV. king of France. 
Their conduct towards England in the wars of 1742 and 1756 hath been 
diſcuiſed in the hiſtory of that country, as alſo the occurrences which led 
to a rupture between them and the Engliſh in the year 1780. As it was 
urged, that they refuſed to fulfil the treaties which ſubſiſted between them 
and Great Britain, ſo all the treaties which bound Great Britain to them 
were declared null and void, as if none had ever exiſted. By the war, 
their trade ſuffered conſiderably, but Negapatnam, in the Eaſt Indies, is 
the only place not reſtored to them by the late peace. 
Probably, to their feparation from Great Britain, may be attributed the 
Lie Lifferences between the States General ad the late emperor Joſeph II. 
| who, 
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who, from the exhauſted ſtate of ſeveral of the European powers, ſeemed 
to have a favourable opportunity of accompliſhing his ambitious deſigns, 
In the year 1781, he had been allowed to demoliſh the Dutch barrier 

Fee for which they had contended ſo def] perately in the 
time of queen Anne, and he now ſeemed willing to encroach upon their 
territories. A conference concerning the boundaries of their reſpective 
nations was propoſed to the ſtates; but before this could take place, he 


began to commit ſome acts of hoſtility, and extend his dominions a little 


by way of preliminary. Two ſmall forts, St. Donat, and St. Paul, were 
ſeized upon, as well as ſome part of the marſhes in the neigbourhood of 
Sluys. As a prelude to the negociations, he alſo demanded that the Dutch 
guardſhip ſhould be removed from before Lillo, in acknowledgment that 
one of the prerogatives of his Imperial majeſty was de free navigation of 
the Scheldt. This being complied with, the negociations were opened at 
Bruſſels on the 24th of April 1784, when ſeveral other demands of ſmall 
portions of territory and little ſums of money were made; the moſt material 
requiſition being the town of Maeſtricht, and its territory, For ſome 
time the conferences were carried on in that dry and tedious manner which 
enerally marks the proceedings of the Dutch; but the emperor urged on 
his demands with great vigour, and matters ſeemed faſt tending towards 
an open rupture. On the and of Auguſt, he delivered in his ultimatum 
to the commiſſioners at Bruſſels, in which he offered to give up his demand 
on Maeſtricht, in conſideration of having the free and unlimited navi- 
gation of the Scheldt in both its branches to the ſea; and in token of his 
confidence in the good intentions of the States, he determined to conſider 
the river as open from the date of that paper. Any inſult on his flags, in 
the execution of theſe purpoſes, he would conclude to be a direct act of 
hoſtility, and a formal declaration of war on the part of the republic. To 
prevent the injuries which the States-General had in view to eſtabliſh con- 
trary to the inconteſtible rights of his Imperial majeſty, and to leave no 
doubt of his unalterable relobotion to adhere to the propoſitions contained 
in the ultimatum, his majeſty could not forbear determining to ſend to ſea, 
from Antwerp, a ſhip under his flag, after having declared long enough 
before in what manner he ſhould conſider all violent oppoſition that might 
be made to the free paſſage of the ſaid ſhip. 3 5 
The ſhip was ſtopped in its paſſage, as was another ordered to fail from 
Oſtend up the Scheldt to Antwerp. But the Dutch offered to diſmiſs the 
veſſels if the captains would engage to return to their le places, and 
not continue their voyage on the river, which they refuſed to do. This 
the emperor called inſulting his flag, and declared to all foreign courts, he 
could not look on this fact but as © an effective declaration of war on the 
part of the republic.” In anſwer to their conduct in ſtopping the Imperial 
ſhips, which the emperor ſtyled an inſult to his flag, and by which he de- 
clared them to have begun hoſtilities, the Dutch miniſters at Bruſſels. in a 
paper delivered to that court, proteſt, * That as their ſole aim was to ſup- 


port their uncontrovertible right, they cannot be ſuſpected of any hoſtile 


aggreſſion, which is the leſs to be laid to their charge, as they poſitively 
declared not to ſtand any ways anſwerable for the Sen perv that may 
enſue from the particular conſtruction which his Imperial majeſty may be 
pleaſed to put upon the affair. The republic, far from being conſidered in 


the light of a power 2 acted offenſively, ſtill perſiſted in their peace- 


able diſpoſitions, but if unfortunately ſuch diſpoſitions can have no influence 

on the mind of his Imperial majeſty, though the States ſtill preſerved ſome 

hopes to the contrary, the Republic will find itſelf in the diſagreeable neceſ- 

ſity of having recourſe to ſuch means as the rights of nature and _ 
: en 
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entitled them to; hoping that Divine Providence, and the applauding voice 
of the neutral N will aſſiſt in maintaining the Republic in the juſt 
defence of its deareſt rights.“ N 

Great ry erg were made for immediate hoſtilities againſt the 
Dutch, and ſeveral hundred of the Imperialiſts, with ſome field- pieces, ad- 
ranc ing towards the counterſcarpe of Lillo, the commanding officer of that 
place ordered the ſluices to be opened, November 7, 1784, which effected 
an inundation that laid under water many miles of flat country around the 
forts on the Scheldt, to preſerve them from an attack. Both parties ex- 
erted themſelves, in caſe they ſhould be called forth to open a campaign in 
the next ſpring; but France and Pruſſia interpoſed as negociators and me- | 
diators; and Wreseded in bringing about a reconciliation. However, ; 
from the conduct of the emperor in the partition of Poland, and in demo- | 
liſhing the fortifications of the barrier places in the Netherlands, and de- 
manding a free navigation of the Scheldt, and to the Eaſt Indies; advancing l 
from one pretenſion to another, it is apparent, that the moſt ſolemn treaties [ 
will be no longer obſerved by ſome courts and ſtateſmen, than till they } 
have an opportunity with ability to break them. | 

During the progreſs of their contentions with the emperor, this country 
was greatly diſtreſſed by the moit unhappy animoſities within themſelves, 
which it may be proper in this place briefly to ſtate. The continued ſeries 
of loſſes which they had ſuſtained in the late war with Great Britain was 
neculiarly diſgracetul to the republic. All their ſettlements in the Weſt 
Indies fell into the hands of the Britiſh without reſiſtance; their ſhips were 
captured and trade ruined; while the diſaſters of the war excited the ani- 
moſity of the two factions againit each other to the higheſt degree. The 
patriots, or ariſtocratic party, attributed theſe defeats to the ſtadtholder, 
who had openly expreſſed his predilection for the Engliſh at the beginning 
of the American quarrel. To this conduct the patriots now very artfully 
reverted, They accuſed him of having adviſed the aggreſſion of the 
Engliſh, and of contributing to their ſucceſs by treachery, The evident 
equality of the ſtruggle; the notsr1ons deficiency of all warlike articles in 
le dock yards and arſenals of the republic, the frequent and public recla- 
mations made by the prince and by the council of ſtate on the ſubject of 
tt deficiency were forgotten; and the wilful miſconduct of the ſtadtholder 
was boldly alledged by the patriots as the ſole cauſe of that miſerable ſucceſ- 
lon of defeat and diſgrace which immediately followed the commencement 
ot hoſtilities. Whilſt theſe were the recriminations of the patriots, the 
monarchical,or Orange party, accuſed their antagoniſts of having involved the 
country in a dangerous war, at a time when it was entirely unprepared for it. 

This produced various accuſations and vindications between the two 
parties, until at laſt, in the month of May 1786, the ſtadtholder gave or- 
ders to ſeize on Vreeſwick, a poſt of importance to the city of Utrecht, on 
account of its ſituation on the canal between that city and the territories of 
South Holland; containing alſo the ſluices by which both theſe provinces 
might be overflowed. This brought on a ſkirmith between the troops of 
the ſtadtholder and the burghers of Utrecht, in which the latter proved 
victorious. Some other unimportant hoſtilities took place; but while the 
military operations were carried on in ſuch a languid manner, a violent tu- 
mult took place at Amſterdam, which, as uſual, was excited by the par- 
tans of the ſtadtholder, in which ſeveral perſons were killed, This was, 
toilowed by a revolt of moſt of the regular troops of Holland, who went 
over to the ſtadtholder; but notwithſtanding this apparent advantage, and 
lome others which afterwards took place, the diſ pures ſtill continued with 
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extreme violence, inſomuch that the princeſs of Orange herſelf was ſeized, 
and detained 1 a night by the patriots. 


| Theſe moſt turbulent commotions were, however, at laſt happily ſettle 
1 by the king of Pruſſia, who, for this purpoſe, marched an army into the 

[| erritories of the United States, and took poſſeſſion of the city of Rotter. 
f dam, and ſome other places, without reſiſtance. This overawed both 
parties to ſuch a degree, that they quickly came to an accommodation 
and atreaty was concluded between that monatch and the States of Holland. 
By this, the two contending parties were formally reconciled, and the 
courts of London and Berlin guarantied the ſtadtholderſhip, as well as the 
hereditary government of each province, in the houſe of Orange, with all 
the rights and prerogatives ſettled in the years 1747 and 1748; by which 
| all attempts to diſturb the domeſtic tranquillity of the republic, by means 
ö of any foreign interference, appear to be effectually guarded by the cloſe 
v1 union that ſubſiſts between thoſe two important powers. 


| Here we ſhall conclude the hiſtory of the Seven United Provinces, whoſe 

i | inhabitants ſo gloriouſly diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the cauſe of liberty; } 
| and whoſe brave, vigorous, and ſucceſsful ſtruggles in this noble conteſt, 

0 againſt the tyranny and ferocious bigotry of Philip II. will be always re. 

4 membered with pleaſure, whilſt men have a juſt ſenſe of the natural rights 

i and liberties of mankind, which will be, it is hoped, ſo long as human 

i | nature exiſts. 
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| Afterthe independency of the Seven United Provinces was acknowledged, 
15 the Spaniards remained poſſeſſed of the other ten provinces, or, as they are 
1 termed, the Low CounTRrIEs, until the duke of Marlborough, general of 
| the allies, gained the memorable victory of Ramillies, in the year 1706. 
41 After which Bruſſels, the capital, and great part of theſe provinces, ac- 
| knowledged Charles VI. afterwards emperor of Germany, for their ſove- 
| 


reign; and his daughter, the late empreſs-queen, remained poſſeſſed of 
| them until the war of 1741, when the French reduced them, except part 
| of the province of Luxemburg; and would have ſtill poſſeſſed them, but 
for the exertions of the Dutch, and chiefly of the Engliſh, in favour of the 
: houſe of Auſtria, The places retained by the French, by the peace ot 
Aix-la-Chapelle in the year 1748, may be ſeen in the preceding general 
table of diviſions. 

It was not long after the ſettlement of the diſturbances in Holland, that 
the provinces of the Netherlands belonging to the r determined to 
aſſert their liberty. The quarrel originated, like thoſe in other countries, 
4 about the prerogatives aſſumed by the emperor, and which were more ex- 
1 tenſive than his ſubjects wiſhed to allow; and the emperor making uſe of 
1 force to aſſert his claims, the territories of the United States became a 
| refuge for the diſcontented Brabanters. | 

On the part of his Imperial majefty, the inſurgents were not treated with 
lenity. A proclamation was iſſued by count Trautmanſdorff, governor of 
Bruſſels, intimating, that no quarter ſhould be given them, and that the 
a villages, in which they concealed themſelves, ſhould be ſet on fire. A. 
f general Dalton marched with 1000 men to retake the forts, proclaiming 
that he meant to become maſter of them by aſſault, and would put every 
| ſoul he found in them to the ſword. 

In oppoſition to this ſanguinary proclamation, the patriots iſſued a ma. 
nifeſto, in which they declared the emperor to have forfeited his authority 
1 by reaſon of his various oppreſſions and cruelties, his annulling his oath, 
and infringing the conſtitution. Baniſhment was threatened to ſuch as took 


part with him; and all were exhorted to take up arms in defence of their 
| count); 
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country, though ſtrict orders were given that no crowds or mobs ſhould be 
allowed to pillage; and whoever was found doing ſo, ſhould be treated as 


an enemy to his country. 


This was dated at Hoogſtraten, in Brabant, October the 24th, 1 789. 
Almoſt every town in Auſtrian Flanders ſhewed its determination to oppoſe 
the emperor, and the moſt enthuſiaſtic attachment to military affairs diſ- 
aved itfelf in all ranks of men. Even the ecclefiaſtics manifeſted their 
valour on this occaſion; which perhaps was naturally to be expected, as 
the emperor had been very active in depriving them of their revenues. A 
ſormidable army was ſoon raiſed, which after ſome ſucceſsful ſkirmiſhes, 
mede themſelves maſters of Ghent, Bruges, 'Tournay, Malines, and Oſtend; 
ſo that general Dalton was obliged to retire to Bruſſels. A battle was 
joucht before the city of Ghent, in which the patriots were victorious, 
though with the loſs of 1000 men, beſides women and children. It re- 
gects indelible diſgrace on the Imperial character, as well as on the com- 
manders of the troops, that they committed the moſt dreadful acts of cruelty 
on the unhappy objects who fell into their hands. Orders were given to 
plunder and deſtroy wherever they could obtain any booty ; while the mer- 
cileſs ſavages not only deſtroyed the men, but killed women and ſucking 
infants. Some of them plunged their bayonets into the bodies of children 
in the cradle, or pinned them againſt the walls of the houſes. By theſe 
monſtrous cruelties they enſured ſucceſs to their adverſaries; for the whole 
countries of Brabant, Flanders, and Maes, almoſt inſtantly declared in 
their favour. They publiſhed a memorial for their juſtification, in which 
they gave, as reaſons for their conduct, the many oppreſſive edits with 
which they had been haraſſed ſince the death of the empreſs-queen; the 
unvarrantable extenfion of the Imperial prerogatives, contrary to his coro- 
nation- dath, and which could not be done without perjury on his part; the 
riolence committed on his ſubjects by forcibly entering their houſes at 
midnight, and ſending them priſoners to Vienna, to periſh in a dungeon, 
or on the banks of the Danube. Not Content with this, he had openly maſ- 
ſacred his ſubjects; he had conſigned towns and villages to the flames, and 
entered into a deſign of exterminating people who contended only for their 
nights. Theſe things, they owned, might be terrible at the time, and eaſily 
impoſe upon weak minds, but “ the natural courage of a nation rouſed by 
repeated injuries, and animated by deſpair, would riſe ſuperior ro thoſe laſt 
eforts of vindictive tyranny, and render them as impotent and abortive, as 
they were wicked and unexampled.” For all which reaſons they declared 
themſelves INDEPENDENT, and for ever releaſed from the houſe of AUSTRIA. 

The emperor now perceiving the bad effects of his cruelty, publiſſied 
proctamations of indemnity, &c. but they were treated with the utmoſt 
coatempt. The patriots made the moſt rapid conqueſts, inſomuch, that 
before the end of the year they were maſters of every place in the Nether- 
lands, except Antwerp and Luxemburg. 

Notwithitanding they thus appeared for ever ſeparated from the houſe 
of Auſtria, yet the death of Joſeph, happening ſoon after, produced ſuch a 
change in the conduct of government, as gave a very unexpected turn to 
the ſituation of affairs; and the mild and pacific diſpoſition of Leopold, 
ho ſucceeded his brother, the conciliating meaſures he adopted, together 
with the mediation of Great Britain, Pruſſia, and Holland, made a mate- 
tial alteration in the affairs of theſe provinces; and a convention, which 
was 1gned at Reichenbach on the 27th of July 1790, by the above men- 
tioned "gh contracting powers, had for its object the re-eſtabliſhmeng of 
peace and good order in the Belgic provinces of his Imperial majeſty. © _ 
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Their majeſties of Great Britain and Pruſſia, and -the-ſtates general of 
Holland, became, in the moſt ſolemn manner, guarantees to the emperor 
and his ſucceſſors for the ſovereignty of the Belgic Provinces, no re. 
united under his dominion. W FD Ls | e 

I he ratification of this convention was exchanged between the contrad. 
ing parties within two months from the date of ſigning, which was exe. 
cuted at the Hague on the roth of December, x 790. 

The incurſion of the French into theſe provinces has already been'nar. 
' fated, in our hiſtory of the late tranſactions of that people, Which will 
| ſuperſede the neceſſity of any repetition of it in this place. Ai 
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G E R M N 
SITUATION AND ExTENT. 


Miles. Degrees | Sq. Miles, 


Length 600} 1... c and 19 Eaſt long. 
Breadth 29 ens 145 and 55 North lat. 181,631 


GerMaANY and BonREMIA contain 191,573 ſquare miles, with 135 
inhabitants to each. | 


# 


HE empire of Germany, properly ſo called, is bound- 
| 1 ed by the German Ocean, Denmark, and the Baltic, 
on the North; by Poland and Hungary, including Bohemia, on the 
Eaſt; by Switzerland and the Alps, which divide it from Italy, on the 
South; and by the dominions of France and the Low Countries, on ths 
Weſt, from which it is ſeparated by the Rhine, Moſelle, and the Maeſe. 
___ Grand pivisIoNs. | The diviſions of Germany, as laid down even 
by modern writers, are various and uncertain. I ſhall therefore adhere 
to thoſe that are moſt generally received. Germany formerly was divided 
into the Upper, or Southern, and the Lower, or Northern. The em- 
peror Maximilian, predeceſſor and grandfather to the emperor Charles V. 
divided it into ten great ciretts; and the diviſion was. confirmed in the 
diet of Nuremberg, in 1552; but the circle of Burgundy, or the ſeven- 
teen provinces of the Low Countries, being now detached from the em- 
pire, * are to confine ourſelves to nine of thoſe diviſions, as they now 
8 ubſiſt. 
1 4 Whereof three are in the north, three in the middle, and three in tie 
ſouth. | 


BouNnDaARIEs. ] 


v4 | | | Upper Saxony 
1 The northern circles — — * — —— 
Fi | | _ © Weſtphalia 
Wo - REA | Upper Rhine 
It The circle; in the middle — | Lowe Rhine 

| Franconia 


b- ; | | . . CAuſtria 
The {outhe:n circles, —t Fe | 
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1. UrrER SAXONY CIxc x. 
Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. Sq. M. 
th Pruf. Pomerania, N. E. Stettin, E. I. 14 
roman in the go. N. lat. 53- 30. 4520 
North e $wed. Pomer. N. W. J | Stratfund 2991 
$:ndenburg FI Altmark, weſt Stendel | 
the 1 1 Middlemark Berlin, Potſdam 1091 | 
0 K Newmark, eaſt. Francf. Cuſtrin. 


Duchy of Saxony, N. Wirtenber 
_—_ 15 3 Luſatia marq. eaſt Bautzen, Gorlitz 1.101 
the JOU letor. Miſnia, marg. ſouth. Dreſ. E. lon. 13. 7500 = 
its own C 36. N. lat. 51. 3 i ' 
Meiſſen "(130 
Thuringia, langr. weſt * _ Erfurt 3620 1 
Saxe Meinungen », Meinungen 
Saxe Zeitz 2 & | Leitz 5 
Saxe Altenb. S. E. | > Altenburg 240 
The duchies of 4 Saxe Weimar, W. G r Weimar | 
Saxe Gotha, W. 1.8. 8 Gotha 1500 
Saxe Eiſn. S. W. 2 © | Eiſnach 
Saxe Saalfeldt 03 Saalfeldt 
Schwartſ. W.) Subject to (Schwartſburg 96 
The counties of 4 Belchin. N their reſpec» 4 Belchingen 
Mansfel. N. tive counts. (Mansfeldt. 


The duchies of--- 


The counties of- 


Principality of Anhalt, north J os Lethon | 966 
Diſnopric of — Saxe Hall, weſt Hall of 
Voigtland, ſouth, ſubject to 
the elector of Saxony Flawen 696 
: Merſburgh, middle, ſubject | 
merhy of on j to the elector of Saxony Meriburg 336 
2. LowER SAXONY CIscrx. 
Holſtein Proper, g ng Kiel,ſub,to Holſtein 
N. & E v 8 J. Gottorp. 18 
Holtein D. \ Ditmarſh, weſt | 25S & | Meldorp ſ ſubjectto (50 
north of the & Stormaria, ſouth \,.S Ag CGlucſtat } Denm. 
Elbe, Hamburg, a ſo-| = 5.8 Hamburg, E. I. 10-35. 
vereign ſtate F A YS J. N. L. 54. an imperial city 
Wagerland, eaſt 8 8 Lubec, an imperial city. 


Lavenburg Duchy, north of the Elbe, ſub- Lauenburg 


Subject to the 


{-nbuttle, 


jet to Hanover . $50 
D. Brunſwic = Brun. E. I. 10-30 
' duke ] Proper. — N. lat. 52-30. 
of Brunſwic Wol- D. Wolfenbuttle E Wolfenbuttle 860 
C. Rheinſtein, ſouth Rheinſtein 
Ce Blanckenburg Blanckenburg. . 
| „ Subject 


Saxe Naumburg, ſub- Naumburg 210 
ject to its own duke. 
Stolberg, north-weſt : Stolberg 


1525 mid. ſab. to Pruſ. 6 Hall 
| Northhauſen 


Hohenitein, weſt 


* 
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* Diviſions, 


Subject to the elec- 
tor of Hanover. 


K. of G. Britain. 
Luneburg D. ſub. ) P. of Luneburg Proper 


to Hanover. D. Zell 


* 
en D. and 1 a ſub. to 
D. Schwerin, north, 
ſubject to its duke 


Hanover, north 
D. Guſtrow, north, ſub- 
ject to its duke 


Hilderſheim biſhopric, in the middle, ſubject 7 
to its biſhop 
Magdeburg duchy, ſourch 198 ſubject to the 
king of Pruſſia 


Subdiviſions, 


P. Calenberg 
D. Grubenhagen 
Gottingen 


en 


Mec klenburg D. 


Embden C. or Eaſt Frieſ. 


Bremen, E. lon. 9. N. 
* 3-30. an imperial city 
erd 


l 


Halberſtadt duchy, ſubject to Pruſſia, ſouth-eaſt Halberſtadt 
3 WESTPHALIA Cirxcie. 


GERMANY.' 


Chief Towns, $9. M, 


1 | 


Grubenhagen 
Gottingen 
Luneburg 


Zell, E. lon. 10. 
N. lat. $2- 5 
at. 


8024 


_ 


Schwerin, E. bs. 
11-30. N. lat. 54. 


00 
Guſtrow. 15 


Hilderſheim, an 


imperial city. 


Magdeburg, I N 


| 
Jo 
2 


Embden, an im- 


2 


ſub. to the king of Pruſſia perial city 
i" North Di- Oldenburg.C. K . to the Oldenburgh 
* viſion Delmenhurſt K. of Den. ] Delmenhurſt 
70 | Hoye Hane to Hoye 624 
Tal 
1 Diepholt Hanover - Diepholt 229 
bf ' Munſter B. ſub. to its bp. 1 | Munſter, E.lon. - 6 
i | 10. N. lat. 52. 05 
5 Paderborn B. ſub. to its bp. | Padecborn 800 
| } Oſnaburg, B. ſub. to its bp. Oſnaburg 870 
1 Lippe C. ſub. to its count Loops, Pyrmont, 400 
1 Weſtern Di- Minden D. inden £95 
| } viſion, 4 RavenſbergC. | ſub, = des 4 Ravenſberg $25 
f Weſtphalia D. ſub. to the Arenſpurg 1444 
| clector of Cologn | | 
; Tecklenb. C.) fub. to their Tecklenburg 840 
N Ritberg C. $ reſpeftiv | | Ritberg 120 
1 Schawenb.C.) counts. | Scawenburg 5 
1 Cleves D. ſub. to the King k Cleves. E. lon. 5- | "A 
1 of Pruſſia 36 N. lat. 51-40. ; 
Berg. D. ſub.totheelec- Duſſeldorf 
Juliers D. F tor Pal»tine. | | Juliers, Aix 1300 
Middle Di- Mark C. ſub to Pruſſia 4 Ham 980 
viſion. Liege, B. ſub. to its oun bp. | Liege, E.lon. 5- 560 "IR 
ys N. lat. 50-490 oe 
b | | Huy 
Benth, C. ſub. to Hanover Bentheim 418 
. ſub. to its count Steinfort 114 
. Urezx RHINE Cincts. 
| Heſſe Caſſel, landg. N. Caſſel, E. lon. q- 
| Nr 
| Heſſe 20 N. lat. 51-20 
; PT. Heſſe Marpurgh, land Marpurgh 
if Heſſe Darmſtadt, oe Darchſiait 396 


Tac of dae above Jubdirions are ſublet , 


* 5 


— « ' 0 
> | 
l : 
177 
7 
bs * 
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Diviſions. Subdiviſions, Chief Towns. Sq. M. 
Heſſe Homber (Homberg 
0 Heſſe Rhinefeldt 0 ge 180 
Wonfield Wonfiel 
=] = | 
| Naſſau Hadamar & "y Hadamar 
| Naſſau Kerberg ** Kerberg 
Counties in the] Naſſau Siegen 23 Siegen 
Wetteraw 4 Naſſau Idſtein Þ Iditein > 1200 
ſouth Naſſau Wielburg = 5 = | Weilburg | 
'| Naſſau Wiſbaden 38 S Wiſbaden | 
Naſſau Bielſteid 8 | Bielſteid 
| Naſſau Otweiler E = = | Otweiler 
Naſſau Uſingen J5 LUſingen 


Territory of Frankfort, a ſovereign ſtate Js. lon. 8-30. N. lat. po- 


Frankfort on the Maine, 
120 
to. an imperial city 


County of Erpach, ſub. to its own count Erpach eaſt. 230 
| e of Spi 1 Spire on the Rhine, an 
Biſhopric of Spire, a ſovereign ſtate imperial city. 245 


Duchy of Zuebruggen, or Deuxponts, 
ſubject to the duke of Deuxponts Deuxponts in the Palat. 700 


County of Catzenelbogen, ſub. to Heſſe Caſſel, Catzenelbogen on the Lhon. 


Waldec, ſub. to its own count] Waldeck 368 
| Solms, ſub. to its own count | | Solms 
Hanau, ſub. to Heſſe Caſſel Hanau 432 
Iſenburg, ſub. to its own C. | | Iſenburg 
Counties of 4 Sayn Sayn 
Wied | | Wied 
Witgenſtein Witgenſtein 
| Hatzfield Ea. { | Hatzfield 
| | Weſterburg J TWelterburg 
Abbey of Fulda, ſubject to its abbot — Fulda 621 
Hirſchfeld, ſubject to Heſle Caſſel — Hirſchfeld 


5. Lowes RHINE Cnerk. 


Palatinate of the Rhine, on Heidelberg on the Neckar, E. 2618 
both ſides that river, ſub. lon. 8-40. N. lat. 49-20. "wy 


to the elector Palatine. Philipſburgh, Manheim, and 
| Frankendal on the Rhine. 
ColognJ-= 2 on the Rhine, E. 
5 92 on. 6-40. N. lat. 50-50. 
q a 

Ar A S SJ Bonn, on the Rhine. : 1964 

: "I * Mentz ( EY Mentz, on the Rhine, Aſ- 
hae abs Ss chaffenb. on the Maine. 1405 
Triers 4 Triers on the Moſelle, 1765 
Biſhopric of Worms, a ſovereign ſtate _ —— 2 ; 154 


Puchy of Simmeren, ſub, to its own duke, Simmeren. 


| Hh4 Rhinegraveſtein 
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Diviſions. WY Chief Towns. 8. M. 
Rhinegraveſtein Rhinegraveſtein 
Meurs, * * to Pruſſia Meurs 
5 Veldentz, ſubject to, the Veldentz 
Counties of Elector Palatine | 
Spanheim Creutznach 
- Leyningen Leyningen 
6. FRANCONTIA Circre. 
Diviſions. Chief Towns, 
ex Wurtſburg, W. Subject to Wurtſburg 1645 
Bifhoprics of 4 Bamberg, N. their reſp. Bamberg 1709 
| Aichftat S. biſhops. Aichſtat $13 
| Cullenback, Sub. to their Cullenback 900 
Marquiſates of 4 north-eaſt reſpective 
Anſpach, S. margraves. Anſpach 1009 
Subdiviſions. Chief Towns, 
Principality of Henneberg, N. — Henneberg 
Duchy of Coburg, N. ſubject to its duke Coburg 406 


Duchy of Hilburghauſen, ſubject to its duke Hilburghauſen 
Burgravate of Nuremberg, S. E. an inde- Nuremberg, an 6 
pendent ſtate — — imperial city. 130 
Territory of the great - maſter of the Teutonic : 
order, Mergentheim, 8. W. Mergentheim, 56 
Reineck, W. Reineck 

Bareith, E. ſub. to its own mar. Bareith 188 

Papenheim, S. ſ. to its own C. Papenheim 

N Wertheim, W. Wertheim 

Counties of \ Caſſel, middle 1 Caſſel 120 
Schwartzburg, ſubject to its | Schwartzburg 


own count middle 96 
I Folach, S. W. Holach 220 


7. AUSTRIA CixcrE. 


The whole circle belongs to the emperor, as head of the houſe of Auſtria, 
Diviſions. | Chief T _ 

Vienna, E. lon. 16-20. N. lat. 

Archduchy of Auſtria Proper 48-20. Line Ens, welt, a 7106 
Stiria and Cilley, C. Gratz, Cilley, S. E. ' 5000 

| Carinthia Glagenfurt, Lavem. S. E. 3000 

Duchies of Carniola Laubach, Zerknit, Tri- 1 6 
eſte, St. Veits, S. E. 5157 


Goritia . Gorits, S. E. 
County of Tyrol ==> Inſpruck) S. W. on the con- ( 3900 
8 Brixen Brixen fines of Italy and 4 1300 
8 Trent Trent Switzerland. 210 
8. BAVARIA CircrLE. 
Subdiviſions. | Chief Towns. 

Duchy of Ba- . Munich, E. lon. 11-32. N. 

varia Proper on Subject tothe lat. 48- 5. Landſhut, In- 


lector Palatine 
the Danube. l | goldſtat, N. W. Donawert 
32 Ratiſ. N. an imperial city.] 


palatinate of „ I Amberg [Sultzbach], N. 


8500 


Freſſingen. 
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Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. Sq. M. 
Freflingen, ſubject to its biſhop Freſſingen _ 240 
ziſhopric of Paſſau, ſubject to its own biſhop, Paſſau, E. on the Danube 240 


Duchy of Neuberg, fubject to the Neuberg, W. on the Danube 456 


elector Palatine _ : 
Archbiſhopric of Saltzburg, ſubject to } 8 altzburg, 8. E. Hallen. 2540 
SWABIA Cirxcis. 


its own archbiſhop. 
9+ | 
Duchy of Wurtemburg, ) Stutgard, E. lon. . N. | 
ſubje& to the duke of > lat. 48-40. Tubin- * 32 3364 
Wurtemberg Stutgard. gen, Hailbron. ; 
Marqui- ) Baden Baden = EY 3 On or near 258 
fates of ) Baden Durlach .- | my: Durlach ) the Rhine. 490 . 
| Augſburg, an imperial city, 
ochſtet, Blenheim, on or > 765 


near the Danube. 
Ulm, on the Danube, an im- 


Biſnopric of Augſburg, ſubject to 


its own biſhop 


Territory of Ulm, a ſovereign ſtate perial city 3 280 

Biſhopric of Conſtance, ſubject to its own Conſtance on the lake? 65 
- biſhop under the houſe of Auſtria of Conſtance. | 

principe Mindelheim Subject to their (Mindelli. S. of Aug. 216 

ie 5 Furſtenberg reſpective Furſtenberg, 8. 788 

dies ot ( Hohenzollern princes. Hohenzollern, 8. 150 

Oeting Oeting, eaſt. 80 

Counties of Konigſeck Konigſeck, ſouth eaſt. 5 

 Hohenrichburg Gemund, north 379. 

f Waldburg Waldburg, ſouth-eaſt. | 

Baronies of | Limpurg } Limpurg, north. 120 
Kempten Kempten on the IIler. 

Abbies of Buchau Buchaw, S. of the Danube. 

| Lindaw Lindaw on the lake of Con- 


{tance, imperial cities. 
Nordlingen, N. of the Danube. 
Memmingen, eaſt. 


Imperial cities, or ſovereign ſtates Rotweil, on the Neckar, and 


many more. 
Black foreſt, N. W. 5 
Subject to the | Rhinefield C. | Riuneſicld and Lauenb. 480 
houſe of Au- 4 Marquiſate of Burgaw Burgaw, eaſt. 650 
ſtria. N of Briſgaw, | Friburg and Brifac. * 380 


Name.] Great part of modern Germany lay in ancient Gaul, as I 
have already mentioned: and the word Germany is of itſelf but modern. 
Many fancitul derivations have been given of the word; the moſt proba- 
ble 15, that it is compounded of Ger or Gar, and Man; which, in the an- 
cient Celtic, ſignifies a warlike man. The Germans went by various other 
names, ſuch as Allemanni, Teutones; which laſt is ſaid to have been their 
| moſt ancient deſignation; and the Germans themſelves call their country 

Teutchland. | 

CLIMATE, SEASONS, AND $01L.] The climate of Germany, as in all 
large tracts of country, differs greatly, not only on account of the ſituation, 
north, eaſt, ſouth, and weſt, but according to the improvement of the _ 

— hie 
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which has a vaſt effect on the climate. The moſt mild and ſettled weather 

is found in the middle of the country, at an equal diſtance from the ſea 

and the Alps. In the north it is ſnarp; towards the ſouth it is more tem. 
rate. 

The ſoil of Germany is not improved to the full by culture; and there. 
fore in many places it is bare and ſterile, though in others it is ſurpriſingly 
fruitful. Agriculture, however, is daily improving, which muſt neceſſi. 
rily change the moſt barren parts of Germany greatly to their advantage, 
The ſeaſons vary as much as the ſoil. In the ſouth and weſtern parts, 
they are more regular than thoſe that lie near the ſea, or that abound with 
lakes and rivers. The north wind and the eaſtern blaſts are unfavourable 
to vegetation, Upon the whole, there is no great difference between the 
ſeaſons of Germany and thoſe of Great-Britain. 

MovuNnTains.] The chief mountains of Germany are the Alps, which 
divide it from Italy, and thoſe which ſeparate Saxony, Bavaria, and Mo. 
ravia from Bohemia. But many other large tracts of mountains are found 
in different parts of the empire. 

ForxtsTs.] The great paſſion which the Germans have for hunting the 
wild boar, is the reaſon why perhaps there are more woods and chaces yet 
ſanding in Germany, than in many other countries. The Hercynian foreſt 
which in Cæſar's time was nine days journey in length, and fix in breadth, 
is now cut down in many places, or parcelled out into woods, which go by 
particular names. Moſt of the woods are pine, fir, oak, and beach. There 
is a vaſt number of foreſts of leſs note in every part of this country; almoſt 
every count, baron, or gentleman, having a chaſe or park adorned with 
pr and wm ſtocked with game, viz. deer, of which there are 

even or eight ſorts, as roebucks, ſtags, &c. of all ſizes and colours, and 

many of a vaſt growth; plenty of hares, conies, foxes, and boars. They 
abound ſo much alſo with wild fowl, that in many places the peaſants have 
them, as well as veniſon, for their ordinary food. 

Rivers AND LAKEs.] No country can boaſta greater 1 of noble 
large rivers than Germany. At their head ſtands the Danube or Dona, ſo 
called from the ſwiftneſs of the current, and which ſome pretend to be 
naturally the fineſt river in the world. From Vienna to Belgrade in Hun- 
gary, it is ſo broad, that in the wars between the Turks and Chriſtians, 
ſhips of war have been engaged on it ; and its conveniency for carriage to 
all the countries through which it paſſes is inconceivable. The Danube, 
however, contains a vaſt number of cataracts and whirlpools ; its ſtream 
is rapid, and its courſe, without reckoning turnings and windings, 1s com- 
puted to be 1620 miles. The other principal rivers are the Rhine, Elbe, 
Oder, Weſer, and Moſelle. : | 

The chief lakes of Germany, not to mention many inferior ones, are 
thoſe of Conſtance and Bregentz. Beſides theſe, are the Chiemſee, or the 
lake of Bavaria; and the Zirnitzer-ſee in the duchy of Carniola, whoſe 
waters often run off and return again in an extraordinary manner. 
| Beſides theſe lakes and rivers, in ſome of which are found pearls, Ger- 
many contains large noxious bodies of ſtanding water, which are next to 
peſtilential, and afflict the neighbouring natives with many deplorable diſ- 
orders. | 

MiNERAL WATERS AND BATHS.] Germany is ſaid to contain more of 
theſe than all Europe beſides. All Europe has heard of the Spa waters 
and thoſe of Pyrmont. Thoſe of Aix la Chapelle are ſtill more noted. 
They are divided into the Emperor's Bath, and the Little Bath, and the 
ſprings of both are ſo hot, that they let them cool ten or twelve hours be- 
fore they uſe them. Each of thoſe, and many other waters have their par- 
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tizans in the medical faculty; and if we are to believe all they ſay, they 
cure diſeaſes internal and cutaneous, either by drinking or bathing. The 
baths and medicinal waters of Embs, Wiſbaden, Schwalbach, and Wildun- 
en, are likewiſe reported to perform their wonders in almoſt all diſeaſes. 

he mineral ſprings at the laſt mentioned place, are ſaid to intoxicate as 
ſoon as wine, and therefore they are incloſed. Carlſbad and Baden baths 
have been deſcribed and recommended by many great phyſicians, and uſed 
with great ſucceſs by many royal perſonages. | 

After all, many are of opinon, that great part of the ſalutary virtues 

aſcribed to theſe waters is owing to the exerciſes and amuſements of the 
patients. It is the intereſt of the proprietors to provide for both; and 
many of the German princes feel the benefit of the many elegant and 
lite inſtitutions for the diverſion of the public. The neatneſs, cleanlineſs, 
and conveniency of the places of public reſort are inconceivable ; and 
though at firſt they are attended with expence, yet they more than pa 
themſelves in a few years, by the company which crowd to them from al 
parts of the world; many of whom do not repair thither for health, but 
tor amuſement and converſation. | | 

METALS AND MINERALS. ] Germany abounds in both. Many places 
in the circle of Auſtria, and other parts of Germany, contain mines of 
filver, quickſilver, copper, tin, iron, lead, ſulphur, nitre, and vitriol. 
Salt-petre, falt-mines, and ſalt-pits are found in Auſtria, Bavaria, Sileſia, 
and the Lower Saxony ; as are carbuncles, amethyſts, jaſper, ſapphire, 
agate, alabaſter, ſeveral ſorts of pearls, turquois ſtones, and the fineſt of 
rubies, which adorn the cabinets of the greateſt princes and virtuoſi. In 
Bavaria, Tirol, and Liege, are quarries of curious marble, late, _ 
ochre, red lead, alum, and bitumen; beſides other foſſils. In ſev 
places are dug up ſtones, which to a ſtrong fancy repreſent different ani- 
mals, and ſometimes trees of the human form. Many of the German cir- 
cles furniſh coal-pits, and the terra figillata of Mentz, with white, yel- 
low, and red veins, is thought to be an antidote againſt potſon. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS. ] Theſe differ ia Germany 
very little, if at all, from the countries already deſcribed ; but naturaliſts 
are of opinion, that had the Germans, even before the middle of this cen- 
tury, been acquainted with agriculture, their country would have been 
the moſt fruitful of any in Europe. Even in its preſent, what we may call 
rude ſtate, proviſions are more cheap and plentiful in Germany than in an 
other country perhaps in the world ; witneſs the prodigious armies whic 
the moſt uncultivated part of it maintained during the late war, while 
many of the richeſt _ moſt fertile provinces remained untouched. 

The Rheniſh and Moſelle wines, differ from thoſe of other countries in 
a peculiar lightneſs and deterſive qualities, more ſovereign in ſome diſeaſes 
than any medicine. | | rides 

The German wild boar differs in colour from our common hogs, and is 
four times as large. Their fleſh, and the hams made of it, are preferred by 
many even to thoſe of Weſtmoreland, for flavour and grain. The glutton 
of Germany is ſaid to be the moſt voracious of all animals. Its prey is 
almoſt every thing that has life, which it can maſter, eſpecially birds, hares, 
rabbits, goats, and fawns ; whom they ſurpriſe artfully, and devour gree- 
dily. On theſe the glutton feeds ſo ravenouſly, that it falls into a kind of 
a torpid ſtate, and not being able to move, he is killed by the huntfmen ; 
but though both boars and wolves will kill him in that condition, they will 
not cat him. His colour is a beautiful brown, with a faint tinge of red. 
Germany yields abundance of excellent heavy horſes ; but their horſes, 
oxen, and ſheep are not comparable to thoſe of England, probably owing 
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to their want of ſkill in feeding and rearing them. Some parts of German 
are remarkable for fine larks, and great variety of ſinging birds, which are 
ſent to all parts of Europe. a | 
PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, As the empire of Ger. 
CUSTOMS, DIVERSIONS, AND DRESS. many is a collection of 
ſeparate ſtates, each having a different government and police, it hath been 
difficult to ſpeak with preciſion as to the number of its inhabitants; but 

lately the following eſtimate hath been formed of them, 


when the inferior parts are added, the number in all, including the kingdom 
of Bohemia, is now computed at twenty-ſix millions; and when the land- 
Wl holders become better acquainted with agriculture and cultivation, popu- 
WW lation muſt naturally increaſe among them. | | 

The Germans in their perſons are tall, fair, and ſtrong built. The la- 
dies have generally fine complexions; and ſome of them, e in 
Saxony, have all the delicacy of features and ſhape that are ſo itching 
in ſome other countries. FTE 7 


Moravia - - - - - . 1,100,000 
Auſtrian Sileſia - - - - - 200,000 
High and Low Luſatia - 8 i - 380,000 
Circle of Auſtria - — 05 - - 4,150,000 
Bavaria _ - - - . - 1, 148,438 
Archbiſhopric of Saltzburgh 0 - - 2 50, ooo 
Wurtemberg - - * 8 565,890 
Baden = — P * 200,900 
Augſburg — - - = - - 40,000 
Bamberg and | 
Wurtſburg ; 7 5 PETS... 
Nuremberg - — — - - 70, ooo 
Juliers and Berg - - - - , 260,000 
Munſter - = - - - - 130, ooo 
Oſnaburgh - - - - - I 16,664, 
The Pruſſian Eſtates in the Circle of Weſtphalia — 5 50,00 
Naſſau, Dillenberg, Siegen, Dietz, and Hadaman 74,699 
Oldenbourg - - - 79,071 
Mayence - . 5 > - 314,000 
Palatinate of Rhine . - — - 289,614 
Heſſe Caſſel and Darmſtadt . - - 700,000 
Fulda = - „ 7,009 
Frankfort on the Main - — - 42,600 
High Saxony and Circle of Franconia — 1,326,041 
Swediſh Pomerania - - © 100,549 
Pruſſian Pomerania — - . - 402,970 
HBrandenburgh e - - - 1,007,232 
my Gotha - — - . - 77,898 
Schwartzburgh, Magdeburg, and Mansfield ' 271,401 
1 Halberſtadt and Hohenſtein „ — 130,701 
. Hanover - - - — — 750,200 
5 Brunſwic 2 - - - - 166,340 
HFolſtein - - - - . 300,009 
#: Mecklenburgh - . - iy 7 *220,000 
1 MMulhauſen 5 — - © 2 I 3,000 
Fr Hainburgh 3 — — - 100,000 
1 | | I 7,166,868 
['f 
1 This calculation extends only to the principal parts of Germany, and 
{| 
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Both men and women affect rich dreſſes, which, in faſhion, are the ſame 
as in France and England; but the better ſort of men are exceſſively fond 
of zold and filver lace, eſpecially if they are in the army. The ladies at 
the principal courts differ not much in their dreſs from the French and En- 
liſh, only they are not ſo 2 fond of paint as the former. At ſome 
courts they appear in rich furs; and all of them are loaded with jewels, if 
they can obtain them. The female part of the burgher's families, in many 
of the German towns, dreſs in a very different manner, and ſome of them 
inconceivably fantaſtic, as may be ſeen in many prints publiſhed in books 
of travels; but in this reſpect they are gradually reforming, and many of 
them make quite a different appearance in their dreſs from what they did 
thirty or forty years ago. As to the peaſantry and labourers, they dreſs as 
in other parts of 1 according to their employments, conveniency, 
and circumſtances. The ſtoves made uſe of in Germany are the ſame 
with thoſe already mentioned in the northern nations, and are ſometimes 
made portable, 10 that the ladies carry them to church. In Weſtphalia, 
and many other parts of Germany, they ſleep between two feather beds, 
with ſheets ſtitched to them, which by uſe becomes a very comfortable 
practice. The moſt unhappy part of the Germans are the tenants of little 
needy princes, who ſqueeze them to keep up their own grandeur ; but in 
general, the circumſtances of the common people are more comfortable 
than thoſe of their neighbours. 

The Germans are naturally a frank, honeſt, hoſpitable people, free from 
artifice and diſguiſe. The higher orders are ridiculouſly proud of titles, 
anceſtry, and ſhew. The Germans in general, are thought to want ani- 
mation, as their perſons promiſe more vigour and activity than they com- 
monly exert, even in the field of battle. But when commanded by able 
generals, eſpecially the Italians, ſuch as Montecuculi and prince Eugene, 
they have done great things both againſt the Turks and the French. The 
Imperial arms have ſeldom made any remarkable figure againſt either of 
thoſe two nations, or againſt the Swedes or Spaniards, when commanded 
by German generals. This poſſibly might be owing to the arbitrary obſti- 
nacy of the court of Vienna; for in the two laſt wars the Auſtrians exhi- 
bited prodigies of military valour and genius. 

Induſtry. application, and perfeverance, ar? the great characteriſtics of 


the German nation, - eſpecially the mechanical part of it. Their works of 


art would be incredible, were they not viſible, eſpecially in watch and clock 
making, jewelry, turnery, ſculpture, drawing, painting, and certain kinds 
of architecture, ſome of which I ſhall have occaſion to mention. The 
Germans have been charged with intemperance in eating and drinking, 
and perhaps not unjuſtly, owing to the vaſt plenty of their country in wine 


and proviſions of every kind. But thoſe. practices ſeem now to be wear. 


ing out, At the greateſt tables, though the gueſts drink pretty freely at 
dinner, yet the repaſt is commonly finiſhed by coffee, after three or four 
public toaſts have been given. But no people have more feaſting at mar. 
rages, funerals, and on birth-days. A | 
The German nobility are generally men of ſo much honour, that. a 
ſharper in other countries, eſpecially in England, meets with more credit if 
he pretends to be a German, rather than any other nation. All the ſons of 
noblemen inherit their father's titles, which greatly perplexes the heralds 
and genealogiſts of that country. The German huſbands are not quite fo 
complaiſant as thoſe of ſome other countries to their ladies, who are not 
entitled to any pre-eminence at the table; nor indeed do they ſeem to af 


tect it, being far from either ambition or loquacity, though they are ſaid to | 


11 
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be fome what too fond of gaming. From what has been premiſed, it may 
eaſily be conceived, that many of the German nobility, having no other 
hereditary eſtate than a high-ſounding title, eafily enter into their armi 
and thoſe of other ſovereigns. Their fondneſs for title is attended with 
many other inconveniencies. - Their princes think that the cultivation of 
their lands, though it might treble their revenue, 1s below their attention ; 
and that, as they are a ſpecies of beings ſuperior to labourers of every 
kind, they would demean themſelves in being concerned in the improve. 
ment of their grounds. 

The domeſtic diverſions of the Germans are the ſame as in England; 
billiards, cards, dice, fencing, dancing, and the like. In ſummer, people 
of fathion repair to places of public reſort, and drink the waters. As to 
their field diverſions, beſides their favourite one of hunting, they have bull 
and bear-baiting, and the like. The inhabitants of Vienna live luxuriouſly, 
a great part of their time being ſpent in feaſting and carouſing; and in 
winter, when the ſeveral branches of the Danube are frozen over, and the 

ound covered with ſnow, the ladies take their recreation in ſledges of 

ifferent ſhapes, ſuch as 3 tygers, ſwans, ſcollop- ſnells, & c. Here 
the lady ſits, dreſſed in velvet lined with rich furs, and adorned with laces 
and jewels, having on her head a velvet cap; and the fledge is drawn by 
one horſe, ſtag, or other creature, ſet off with plames of feathers, ribands, 
and bells. As this diverſion is taken chiefly in the night time, ſervants 
ride before the ſledges with torches, and a gentleman ſtanding on the ſledge 
behind, guides the horſe. 

Rerticion.] This is a copious article, but J ſhall confine myſelf to 
what is moſt neceſſary to be .known. Before the Reformation introduced 
by Luther, the German biſhops were poſſeſſed (as indeed many of them 
are at this day) of prodigious power and revenues, and were the tyrants 
of the emperors as well as the people. Their ignorance was only equalled 
by their ſuperſtition. The Bohemians were the firſt who had an idea of 
reformation, and made fo glorious a ſtand for many years againſt the errors 
of Rome, that they were indulged in the liberty of taking the ſacrament 
in both kinds, and other freedonis not tolerated in the Romiſh church. This 
was in a great meaſure owing to the celebrated Engliſhman John Wickliffe, 
" who went much farther in reforming the real errors of popery than Luther 

N himſelf, though he lived about a century and a half before him. Wickliffe 
| was ſeconded by John Huſs and Jerome of Prague, who, notwithſtanding 
15 the empercr's ſafe- conduct, were infamouſly burnt at the council of Con- 
5 ſtance. 

9 The Reformation introduced afterwards by Luther“, of which we have 
1 ſpoken in the Introduction, though it ſtruck at the chief abuſes in the church 
of Rome, was thought in ſome points (particularly that of conſubſtantia- 
tion, by which the real body of Chriſt, as well as the elements of bread 
and wine, is ſuppoſed to be taken in the ſacrament) to be imperfect. Cal - 
viniſm+, therefore, or the religion of Geneva (as now practiſed in the church 
of Scotland), was introduced into Germany, and is the religion profeſſed 
in the territories of the king of Pruſſia, the landgrave of Heſſe, and ſome 
other princes, who maintain a parity of orders in the church. Some go ſo 


wif * Born in Saxony, in the year 1483, began to difpute the doctrines of the Romiſh 
| wt church, 1517, and died, 1546, in the 63d year of his age. 

| + John Calvin was born in the province of Picardy, in the north of France, anno 
- 1506. Being obliged to fly from that kingdom, he ſettled at Geneva, in 1549, where 
he eſtabliſhed a new ferm of church diſeipline, which was ſoon after embraced by ſe- 
veral nations and ſtates, who are now denominated Preſbyterians, and, from their doc- 
trinal articles; Calviniſts. He died at Geneva, in the year 1564; and his writings 
make nine volumes in folio. | 
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tit as to ſay, that the numbers of proteſtants and papiſts in the empire are 
now almoſt equal. Germany, particularly Moravia, and the Palatinate, as 
alſo Bohemia, is over-run with ſectaries of all kinds; and Jews abound in 
the empire. At preſent, the modes of worſhip and forms of church 
vernment are by the proteſtant German princes conſidered in a civil ra 
than a religious light, The proteſtant clergy are learned and exemplary in 
their deportment, but the popiſh, ignorant and libertine. 

ARCHBISHOP AND BISHOP-SEES. | Theſe are differently repreſented by 
authors; ſome of whom repreſent Vienna as being a ſuffragan to the ar- 
chiepiſcopal ſee of Saltzburg ; and others as being an archbiſhopric, but 
depending immediately upon the pope. The others are the archbiſhop of 
Mentz, who has under him twelve ſuffragans; but one of them, the biſhop 
of Bamberg, is ſaid to be exempted from his juriſdiftion :—Triers has 
three ſuffragans ;—Cologne has four; Magdeburg has five ;4-Saltzburg 
bas nine, beſides Vienna z—and Bremen three. 

At different periods fince the Reformation, it has been found expedient 
to ſatisfy the claims of temporal princes, to ſeculariſe the following biſhop- 
ſees, Bremen, Verden, Magdeburg, Halberſtadt, Minden, Lubec, and 
Oſnaburg, which laft goes alternately to the houſes of Bavaria and Han- 
over, and is at preſent held by his Britannic majeſty's ſecond ſan. Such 
of thoſe ſees as were archbiſhoprics are now conſidered as duchies, and 
the biſhoprics as principalities. 

LaxGUAGE.] The Teutonic part of the German tongue is an original 
language, and has no relation to the Celtic. It is called High Dutch, and 
is the mother tongue of all Germany; but varies ſo much in its dialect, that 
the people of one province ſcarcely underſtand thoſe of another. Latin and 
French are the moſt uſeful languages in Germany, when a traveller is 
ignorant of High Dutch. b 

The German Pater-Noſter is as follows: Un/er Vater, der du bift im him- 
mel. Gebeiliget aberd dein name. Zukomme dein reich. Dein wille geſchehe, 
wie im himmel alſo auch auf erden. Unſer taglich brodt gib uns heute. Und: 
wergib uns unſer ſchuld, als wir vergeben . ee ſchuldigern. Unde fubre uns 
nicht in verſuchung. Sondern erleſe uns von dem boſen. Den dein is das reich, 
und die krafft, und die herr lichkeit, en ewigheit. Amen. 

LEARNING, LEARNED MEN, No country has produced a greater 

AND UNIVERSITIES, variety of authors than Germany, and 
there is no where a more general taite for reading, eſpecially in the pro. a 
teſtant countries. Printing is encouraged to a fault; almoſt every man of 1 
letters is an author; they multiply books without number; thouſands of 44 
theſes and diſputations are annually publiſhed ; for no man can be a gra- #4 
duate in their univerfities, who has not publiſhed one diſputation at leaſt. | f 19 
In this country there are 36 univerſities, of which t are proteſtant, 17 1 
Roman catholic, and two mixed; beſides a vaſt number of colleges, gym- | | 4 


naſia, pedagogies, and Latin ſchools. There are alſo many academies and 
ſocieties for promoting the ſtudy of natural philoſophy, the belles lettres, 14 
antiquities, painting, ſculpture, architecture, &c. as the Imperial Leopoldine 7. 
academy of the naturæ curieſi; the academy of ſciences at Vienna, at Ber- x 
lin, at Gottingen, at Erfurth, at Leipſic, at Diuſburg, at Gieſen, and at 11 
Hamburg. At Dreſden and Nuremberg are academies for painting: at 1 
Berlin a royal military academy; and at Augſburg is the Imperial Franciſ- 14 

can academy of fine arts; to which we may add the Latin ſociety at Jena. 4 
Of the public libraries the moſt celebrated are thoſe of Vienna, Berlin, | 
Halle, Wolfenbuttle, Hanover, Gottingen, Weymar, and Leipſic. 
Many of the Germans have greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves in varions 
branches of learning and ſcience. They have written largely upon the Ro- 
92 man 
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man and cannon laws. Stahl, Van Swieten, Storck, Hoffman, and Haller 
have contributed greatly to the improvement of phyſic ; Ruvinus and Dil. 
lenius, of botany ; Heiſter, of anotamy and ſurgery ; and Newman, Zim. 
merman, Pott, and Margraff, of chemiſtry. In aſtronomy, Kepler de. 
ſervedly obtained a great reputation; and Puffendorf is one of the firſt 
writers on the law of nature and nations, and has alſo merit as an hiſtorian. 
But at the end of the laſt century, and the beginning of the preſent, Ger- 
many, by her divines, and by her religious ſets, was ſo much involved 
in diſputes about ſyſtematic theology, that few comparatively paid any 
attention to other parts of learning, or to polite literature. The 2 « 
alſo, and the ſtyle of writing in German books, which at the time of the 
Reformation was pure and original, became ridiculous, by a continual in- 
termixture of Latin and French words; and though they were not un- 
derſtood by the people in general, were thought to give an air of ſuperio- 
rity to the writers, and were therefore much affected. For an opinion pre- 
vailed among the learned in Germany, and many have not yet diveſted 
themſelves of it, that compiling huge volumes, and larding them with 
numberleſs quotations from all ſorts of authors, and from all languages, 
was the true teſt of great erudition. Their productions, therefore, became 
heavy and pedantical, and were in conſequence diſregarded by other na- 
tions. 

It was about the year 1730, that the proſpects of literature in Germany 
pe to brighten. Leibnitz and Wolhus opened the way to a better phi- 
loſophy than had hitherto prevailed. Gottſched, an author and profeſſor at 
Leipſic, who has been greatly honoured by the preſent king of Pruſſia, in- 
troduced a better taſte of writing, by publiſhing a German grammar, and 
by inſtituting a literary ſociety, or poliſhing and reſtoring to its purity the 
German language, and by promoting the ſtudy of the belles lettres, We 
may conſider this as the epocha, from which the Germans began to write 
with elegance in their own language, upon learned ſubjects; and to free 
themſelves, in a conſiderable degree, from that verboſeneſs and pedantry by 
which they had been characteriſed. About this time ſeveral young men in 
the univerſity of Leipſic, and other parts of Lower Germany, united in 
publiſhing ſome periodical works, calculated for the general entertainment 
of perſons of a literary taſte. Some of theſe gentlemen afterwards be- 
came eminent authors; and their works are held in Germany in high eſti- 
mation. | 

The ſtyle of preaching among the German divines alſo now underwent 
a conſiderable change. "They began to tranſlate the beſt Engliſh and 
French ſermons, particularly thoſe of Tillotſon, Sherlock, Saurin, Bour- 
daloue, and others. They improved by theſe models : and Moſheim, Jeru- 
ſalem, Spalding, Zollikofer, and others, have publiſhed ſermons which 
would do credit to any country; although they ſtill retain too much of 
that prolixity, for which German divines and commentators have been ſo 
—_—_ cenſured. Nor can it be denied, that great numbers of the Ger- 
man preachers, even in large and opulent towns, are ſtill too much diſ- 
tinguiſhed by vulgar language, abſurd opinions, and an inattention to the 
dictates of reaſon and good tenſe. 

Some of the Engliſh periodical writings, ſuch as the Spectator, Tatler, 
and Guardian, being tranſlated into the German language, excited grear 
emulation among the writers of that country, and a number of perio ical 
papers appeared, of various merit. One of the firſt and beſt was publiſhed 
at Hamburgh, under the title of“ The Patriot ;” in which Dr. Thomas, 
the late biſhop of Saliſbury, was concerned ; he bone at that time chaplain 
to the Britiſh factory at Hamburg, and a conſiderable maſter of the _ 

I 


than lan age. The late profeſſor Gillert, who is one of the moſt elegant 
of the German authors, and one of the moſt eſteemed, has greatly contri- 


buted to the inprovement of their taſte. His way of writing is particu- 


lurly adapted to touch the heart, and to inſpire ſentiments of morality and 
piety; His fables and nharritions, written ih German verſe, his letters, 
and his moral romances,. are ſo much read in Germany, that even many 
of the ladies have them almoſt by heart. His comedies are alſo very po- 
pular ; though they are rather too ſentimental, and better adapted for the 
cloſet than for the ſtage; | | 

Haller, the famous phyſiciati, Hagedorn, Uz, Cronegh, Leffing, Gleim, 


Gerſtenberger, Kleiſt, Klopſtock; Ramler, Zacarie, Wieland, and others, 


have excelled in poetry. Schlegel, Cronegh, Lefling, Wieland, and 
Wieſe, have acquired fame by their dramatic writings. Rabener has, by 
his ſatirical works, immortalized his name among the Germans ; though 
ſome of his pieces are of too local a nature, and too much confined to 
German cuſtoms, manners, and characters, to be read with any high de- 
Bes of pleaſure by perſons of other nations. Geſner, whoſe Idylls and 


eath of Abel have been tranſlated into the Engliſh language, 'is known 


among us in a more favourable light. | | 

In chemiſtry, and ih medicine, the merit of the Germans is very con- 
ſpicuous; and Reimarus, Zimmermann, Abt, Kaeſtner, Segner, Lam- 
bert, Mayer, Kruger, arid Sulger, have acquired fame by their philoſophi- 
cal writings, Buſching is an excellent geographical writer ; and Maſco, 
Bunau, Putter, Gatterer, and Gebaur, have excelled in hiſtorical works. 
But it cannot be denied that the Germans, in their romances, are a century 
behind us. Moſt of their publications of this kind are imitations of ours, 
or elſe very dry and unintereſting; which perhaps is owing to education, 
to falſe delicacy, or to a certain taſte of knight-errantry, which is ſtill 
predominant among ſome of their novel- writers. | 

In works relating to antiquity, and the arts known among the ancients, 
the names of Winc b 7 £45 and Leſſing, are familiar with thoſe who 
are ſkilled in this branch of literature. In eccleſiaſtical, philoſophical, and 
literary hiſtory, the names of Albertus Fabricius, Moſheim, Semler, and 
Brucker, are well known among us. Raphelius, Michaelis, and Walch, 
are famous, in ſacred literature. Cellarius, Burman, Taubman, Reiſhe, 
Erneſti, Reimarys, Havercamp, and Heyne, have publiſhed ſome of the 
beſt editions of Greek and Latin claſſics; 


It is an unfavourable circumſtance for German literature, that the 


French language ſhould be ſo faſhionable in the German courts inſtead of 
the German, and that ſo many of their princes ſhould give it ſo decided a 
preference. Even the late king of Pruſſia had ordered the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions of his royal ſociety at Berlin, from the beginning of ite 
inſtitution, to be publiſhed in the French tongue ; by which, ſome of the 
Germans think, his majeſty has caſt a very undeſerved reproach upon his 
native language. | He 

With reſf 8 to the fine arts, the Germans havs acquitted themſelves to- 
lerably well- G has produced ſome good painters, architects, ſculp- 
tors, and engravers. They even pretend to have been the firſt inventors of 


engraving, etching, and mezzotinto. Printing, if firſt invented in Holland, 
was ſoon after greatly improved in Germany. The Germans are generally 


allowed to be the firſt inventors of great guns; as alſo of gunpowder 
in Europe, about the year 1320. Germany has likewiſe produced ſome 


excellent muſicians; Handel, Bach, and Haſſe, of whom Handel ſtands . 


at the head; and it is acknowledged, that he arrived at the ſublime of 


muſic, but he had not the ſmalleſt idea between muſic and ſentimental -. 


expreſſion. 
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Cirixs, TOWNS, FORTS, AND: OTHER EDIFICES, ) This isa copious 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ; with occaſional eſtimates > head in all countries, 
of REVENUES AND POPULATION. but more particu- 
larly ſo in Germany, on account of the numerous independent ſtates it 
contains. The reader, therefore, muſt be contented with the mention of 
the moſt capital places, and their peculiarities. _ 
Though Berlin is accounted the capital of all his Pruſſian majeſty's do. 
minions, and exhibits perhaps the moſt illuſtrious example of ſudden im- 
provement that this age can boaſt of; yet, during the late war, it was found 
a place of no ſtrength, and fell twice, almoſt without reſiſtance, into the 
hands of the Auſtrians, who, had it not been for the politeneſs of their 
enerals, and their love of the fine arts, which always preſerves mankind 
= barbarity and inhumanity, would have levelled it to the ground. 
Berlin lies on the river Spree, and, beſides a royal palace, has many other 
ſuperb palaces; it contains fourteen Lutheran, and eleven Calviniſt 
| Churches, beſides a Popifh one. Its ſtreets and ſquares are ſpacious, and 
built in a very regular manner. But the houfes, though neat without, are 
ill-finiſhed, and il|-furniſhed within, and very indifferently provided with 
inhabitants. The king's palace here, and that of prince Henry, are very 
magnificent buildings. The opera-houſe is alſo a beautiful ſtructure: 
and the arſenal, which is handſomely built in the form of a ſquare, con- 
tains arms for 200,000 men. There are ſundry manufactures in Berlin, 
and ſeveral ſchools, libraries, and charitable foundations. The number 
of its inhabitants, according to Baſching, in 1755, was 126,661, includ- 
ing the garriſon. In the ſame year, and according to the ſame author, 
there were no fewer than 443 filk looms, 149 of half ſilks, 2858 for woollen 
ſtuffs, 453 for cotton, 248 for linen, 454 fur lace-work, 39 frames for 
filk ſtockings, and 3 10 for worſted ones. They have here manufactures 
of tapeſtry, gold and ſilver-lace, and mirrors. Pa 
The electorate of Saxony is, by nature, the richeft country in Germany, 
if not in Europe; it contains 210 walled towns, 61 market-towns, and 
about zooo villages; according to the lateſt accounts of the Germans them- 
- Afelves (to which, however, we are not to give. an implicit belief); and 
the revenue, eſtimating each rix dollar at four ſhillings and ſax-pence, 
amounts to 1,350,000. This ſum is ſo moderate, when compared to the 
richneſs of the ſoil, which, if we are to believe Dr. Buſching, produces 
even diamonds, and almoſt all the precious ſtones to be found in the Eaſt 
Indies and elſewhere, and the variety of ſplendid manufactures, that I 
am apt to believe the Saxon princes to have been the moſt moderate and 
patriotic of any in n | 
We can fay little more of Dreſden, the elector of Saxony's capital, than 
hath been already ſaid of all fine cities, that its fortifications, palaces, pub- 
lic buildings, churches, and charitable , foundations, and, above all, its 
fuburbs, are magnificent beyond all expreſſion; that it is beautifully 
fituated on both ſides the Elbe; and that it is the ſchool of Germany for 
ſtatuary, pointing enamelling, and carving z not to mention its mirrors, 
and foundaries for bells and cannon, and its foreign commerce carried on 
by means of the Elbe. The inhabitants of Dreſden, by the lateſt accounts, 
amount to 110,000, rt | a 
he city of Leipſic in Upper Saxony, 46 miles diſtant from Dreſden, is 
ſituated in a pleaſant and fertile plain on the Pleiſſe, and the inhabitants are 
ſaid to amount to about 40,000. There are alſo large and well built 
ſuburbs, with handſome gardens. Between theſe ſuburbs and the town 15 
a fine walk of lime: trees, which was laid out in the year 1702, and encom- 
paſſes the city. Mulberry-trees are alſo planted in the town-ditches ; 2 
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the fortifications ſeem rather calculated for the uſe of the inhabitants 
to walk on, than for defence. The ſtreets are clean, commodious, and 
agreeable, and are lighted in the night with ſeven hundred lamps. They 
reckon 436 merchant houſes, and 192 manufacturers of different articles, 
as brocades, paper, cards, &c. Leipſic has long been diſtinguiſhed for the 
liberty of conſcience allowed here to perſons of different ſentiments in 
religious matters. Here is an univerſity, which is ſtill very conſiderable, 
with fix churches for the Lutherans, theirs being the eſtabliſhed religion, 
one for the Calviniſts, and a chapel in the caſtle for thoſe of the Romiſh 
church. The univerſity-library conſiſts of about 26,000 volumes, 6000 
of which are folios. ere is alſo a library for the magiſtrates, which 
conſiſts of about 36,000 volumes and near 2000 manuſcripts, and contains 
cabinets of urns, antiques, and medals, with many curioſities of art and 
nature. The Exchange is an elegant building. 

The city of Hanover, the capital of that electorate, ſtands on the river 
Leine, and is à neat, thriving, and agreeable city. It contains about twelve 
hundred houſes, among which there is an electoral palace. It carries 
on ſome manufa&tures ; and in its neighbourhood lie the palace and elegant 
gardens of Herenhauſen. The dominions of the electorate of Hanover 
contain about ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand people, who hve in fifty 
eight cities, and fixty market towns, beſides villages. The city and ſub- 
urbs of Bremen, belonging, by purchaſe, to the ſaid elector, contain 
about fifty thouſand inhabitantr, who have a conſiderable trade by the We- 
ſer. The other towns belonging to this electorate have trade and manufac- | 
tures; but in general, it muſt be remarked, that the electorate has ſuffered I" 
greatly by the acceſſion of the Hanover family to the crown of Great Bri- it 
tain, I ſhall here juſt mention, on account of its relation to our royal 
family, the ſeculariſed biſhopric of Oſnaburg, benz between the rivers 11 
Weſer and Ems. The chief city, Oſnaburg, has been long famous all uy 
over Europe for the manufacture known by the name of the duchy, and 1 
for the manufacture of the beſt Weſtphalia hams. The whole revenue of | 
the biſhopric amounts to about 30,000]. 1 

Breſlau, the capital of Sileſia, which formerly belonged to the kingdom of 1 
Bohemia, lies on the river Oder, and is a fine city, where all ſects of 
Chriſtians and Jews are tolerated, but the magiſtracy is Lutheran. Since | 
Sileſia fell under the Pruſſian dominion, its trade is greatly improved, if. 
being very inconſiderable before. The manufactures of Sileſia, which 
principally centre at Breſlau, are numerous. The revenue of the whole is 
by tome ſaid to bring his Pruſſian majeſty in near a million ſterling ; but 
this ſum ſeems to be exaggerated; if, as other authors of good note write, 
it never brought into the houſe of Auſtria above $00,000. yearly. 

Frankfort on the Maine, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from another of 
tie ſame name on the Oder, is ſituated in a healthful, fertile, and de- 
iightful country, on the river juſt mentioned, by which it is divided 
into two parts, diſtinguiſhed by the names of Frankfort and Saxen- 
hauſen, The former of theſe, being the largeſt, is divided into twelve 
wards, and the latter into two; and both are computed to contain abo 
three thouſand houſes. The fortifications, which are both regular an 
ſolid, form a decagon, or figure conſiſting of ten baſtions, faced with hewn 
tone; the ditches are deep, and filled with freſh water ; and all the outs 
works are placed before the gates. Frankfort is the uſual =o of the 
dlection and coronation of the kings of the Romans, and is alſo. a free and 
imperial city. It is of a circular form, without any ſuburbs ; but the 
{treets are generally narrow, and the houſes are moſtly built of timber and 
paſter, and covered with flate; though there are ſome. handſome private 
ſructures, of a kind of red * Fac deſerve the pame of palaces ; F 
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the buildings called the Compeſtel and Fronhof, the Trierſhof, the Cu. 
lenhof, the German-houſe, an auguſt edifice, ſituated near the brid 
over the Maine, the Heſſe-Darmſtadthof, the palace of the prince de 1; 
Tours, and the houſes of the counts of Solms, Schauenburg, and Schon. 
born; and there are three principal ſquares. | 

Vienna is the capital of the circle of Auſtria, and, being the reſidence of 
the emperor, is ſuppoſed to be the capital of Germany. It is a noble and 
a ſtrong city, andthe princes of the houſe of Auſtria have omitted nothing 
that could contribute to 1ts grandeur and, riches. Vienna contains an excel. 
lent univerſity, a bank, which is in the management of her own magiſ. 
trates, and a court of commerce immediately ſubject to the aulic council, 
Its religious buildings, with the walks and gardens, occupy a ſixth part of 
the town; but the ſuburbs are larger than the city. It would be endleſs to 
enumerate the many palaces of this capital, two of which are imperial; 
its ſquares, academies, and libraries; and, among others, the fine one of 
prince Eugene, with his and the imperial cabinets of curioſities, Among 
its rich convents is one for the Scotch nation, built in honour of their coun- 
tryman St. Colman, the patron of Auſtria ; and one of the fix gates of this 
eity is called the Scots gate, in remembrance of ſome notable exploit per- 
formed there by the troops of that nation. The inhabitants = ; Vienna, 
including the ſuburbs, are computed at about three hundred thouſand ; and 
the encouragement given them by their ſovereigns, has rendered this city 
the rendezvous of all the nations around. 

After all that has been ſaid of this magnificent city, the moſt candid and 
ſenſible of thoſe who have viſited it, are far from being laviſh in its praiſe. 
The ſtreets, excepting thoſe in the ſuburbs, are narrow and dirty : the 
houſes and furniture of the citizens are greatly diſproportioned to the mag- 
nificence of the palaces, ſquares, and other public buildings; but above 
all, the exceſſive impoſts laid by the houſe of Auſtria upon every commo- 
dity in its dominions, muſt always keep the manufacturing part of their 
ſubjects poor. "The emperor Joſeph IT. became ſenſible of truths which 
were plain to all the worid but his predeceſſors and their counſellors : he 
examined things with his own eyes, and deſcended from that haughtine!> 
of demeanor which rendered the imperial court ſo long diſagreeable, and 
even ridiculous to the reſt of Europe. In general, the condition of the 
Auſtrian ſubjects has been greatly meliorated fince his acceſſion to the im- 
perial throne; great encouragement hath been given to the proteſtants, 
and many of the popith religious houſes, convents, &c. were ſuppreſſed 
by him. 

" ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES In deſcribing the mineral and 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. {| other ſprings, I anticipated great 

part of this article, which is of itſelf very copious.. Every court of Ger- 
many produces a cabinet of curioſities, artificial and natural, ancient and 
modern. The tun at Heidelburgh holds 800 hogſheads, and is. generally full 
of the beſt Rheniſh wine, trom which ſtrangers are ſeldom ſuffered to retire 
ſober. Vienna itſelf is a curioſity ; for here you ſee the greateſt variety of 
inhabitants that is to be met with any where, as Greeks, Tranſylvanians, 
Sclavonians, Turks, Tartars, Hungarians, Croats, Germans, Poles, Spa- 
niards, French, and Italians, in their proper habits. The Imperial library 
at Vienna is a great literary rarity, on account of its ancient manuſcripts. 
It contains upwards of 80,000 volumes, among which are many valuable 
manuſcripts in Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Turkiſh, Armenian, Coptic, and 

* Chineſe; but the antiquity of ſome of them is queſtionable, particularly ä 
a New Teſtament in Greek, ſaid to have been written 1.500 years ago, in 
gold letters, upon purple. Here are likewiſe many thouſand 3 
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man, and Gothic coins and medals; with a vaſt collection of other curioſi- ' 
ties in art and nature. The vaſt Gothic palaces, cathedrals, caſtles, and 


above all, town-houſes in Germany, are very curious: they ſtrike the 
beholder with an idea of rude magnificence; and ſometimes they have an 


effect that is preferable even to Greek architecture. The chief houſes in 


great Cities and villages have the ſame appearance, probably, as they had 
400 years ago; and their fortifications generally conſiſt of a brick wall, 
trenches filled with water, and baſtions or half-moons. . 

Next to the lakes and waters, the caves and rocks are the chief natural 
curioſities of Germany. Mention is made of a cave near Blackenburg in 
Hartz- foreſt, of which none have yet found the end, though many have ad- 
vanced into it for 20 miles; but the moſt remarkable curioſity. of that 
kind is near Hamelen, about zo miles from Hanover, where, at the mouth 
of a cave ſtands a monument which commemorates the loſs of 1 30 children, 
who were there ſwallowed up in 1284. Though this fact is very ſtrongly. 
atteſted, it has been diſputed by ſome critics. Frequent mention 1s made 
of two rocks near Blackenburg, exactly repreſenting two monks in their 


proper habits; and of many ſtones which ſeem to be petrifactions of 
fiſhes, frogs, trees, and leaves. 


CoMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] Germany has vaſt advantages in 


point of commerce, from its ſituation in the heart of Europe, and pertorated 
as it were with great rivers. Its native materials for commerce (beſides 


the mines and minerals 1 have already mentioned) are hemp, hops, flax, 


aniſe, cummin, tobacco, faffron, madder, truffles, variety of excellent roots 
and pot-herbs, and fine fruits, equal to thoſe of France and Italy. Ger- 
many exports to other countries, corn, tobacco, horſes, lean cattle, butter, 
cheeſe, honey, wax, wines, linen and wooken yarn, ribands, ſilk and cot- 


ton ſtuffs, toys, turnery wares in wood, metals, and ivory, goat-ſkins, wool, * 


timber both for ſhip- building and houſes, cannon and bullets, bombs and 
bomb ſhells, iron plates and ſtoves, tinned plates, ſteel work, copper braſs- 
avire, porcelain the fineſt upon earth, earthern-ware, glaſſes, mirrors, 
hogs briſtles, mum, beer, tartar, ſmalts, zaffer, Pruſſian blue, printer's ink, 


and many other things. Some think that the balance of trade between : 
[England and Germany is to the diſadvantage of the former; but others are 


of a different opinion, as they cannot import coarſe woollen manufactures, 
and ſeveral other commodities, ſo cheap from any other country. 


The revocation of the dict of Nantes, by Lewis XIV. which obliged . 
the French proteftants to ſettle in different parts of Europe, was of infinite 


ſervice to the German manufactures. They now make velvets, filks, ſtuffs 
of all kinds, fing and coarſe; linen and thread, and every thing neceſſary 


for wear, to great perfection. The porcelain of Meiſſen, in the electorate 


of Saxony, and its paintings, exceed that of all the worle. | 

RADING COMP — The Afiatic company of Embden, eſtabliſhed 
by his preſent Pruſſian majeſty, was, excluſive of the Hanſeatic [eague, the 
only commercial company in Germany; but no ſhips have been ſent out 
ſince the year 1760. The heavy taxes that his majeſty laid on the com- 
pany, has been the cauſe of its total annihilation. In the 2a cities of. 
Germany very large and extenſive partnerſhips in trade ſubſiſt. 


CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] Almoſt every prince in Ger- 


many (and there are about 300 of them) is arbitrary with regard to the go- 
vernment of his own eſtates; but the whole of them form a great confe- 
deracy governed by political laws, at the head of which is the emperor, 
and whoſe power in the collective body, or the diet, is not directorial, but 
executive, but even that gives him vaſt influence. The ſupreme power in 
Germany is the die”, which is compoſed of the emperor, or, in lis 4 
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of his commiſſary, and of the three colleges of the empire. The firſt of 
theſe is the electoral college; the ſecond is the college of princes ; and the 
third, the college of Imperial towns, 
The empire was hereditary under the race of Charlemagne, but after 
this, became elective ; and in the beginning, all the princes, nobility, and 
deputies of cities, enjoyed the privilege of voting, to the reign of Henry 
V. the chief officers of the empire altered the mode of election in their own 
favour. In the year 1239 the number of electors was reduced to ſeven, 
One elector was added in 1649, and another in 1692. 
The dignity of the empire, though elective, has for ſome centuries be- 
longed to the houſe of Auſtria, as being the moſt powerful of the Ger- 
man princes; but by French management, upon the death of Charles VI. 
_ grandfather, by the mother's fide, to the emperor Joſeph II. the elector of 

— was choſen to that dignity, and died, as it is ſuppoſed, heait-broken, 
after a ſhort uncomfortable reign. The power of the emperor is regulated 
by the capitulation he ſigns at his election; and the perſon, who in his life. 
time is 3 king of the Romans, ſucceeds without a new election to the 
empire. He can confer titles and infranchiſements upon cities and towns; 
but as emperor he can levy no taxes, nor make war nor peace without the 
conſent of the diet. When that conſent is obtained, every prince muſt 
contribute his quota of men and money, as valued in the matriculation roll, 
though perhaps as an elector or prince, he may eſpouſe a different ſide 
from that of the diet. This forms the intricacy of the German conſtitu- 
tion; for George II, of England, as elector of Hanover, was obliged to 
furniſh his quota againſt the houſe of Auſtria, and alſo againſt the king of 
Pruſſia, while he was fighting for them both. The emperor claims a pre- 
cedency for his n e in all Chriſtian courts. 
The nine electors of the empire have each a particular office in the Im- 
pr court, and they have the ſole election of the emperor. They are 
in order, 
Firſt, The archbiſhop of Mentz, who is high chancellor of the empire 
when in Germany. | 
Second, The archbiſhop of Triers, who is high chancellor of the em- 
pire of France. ; 
Third, The archbiſhop of Cologne, who is the ſame in Italy. 

The king, or rather elector of Bohemia, who is cup-bearer. | 

The elector of Bavaria, who is grand ſewer, or officer who ferves out 
the feaſts. | : 
The elector of Saxony who is the great marſhal of the empire. 
The elector of Brandenburg (now king of Fruſſia), wha is great cham- 
beriain. | £5 
The elector Palatine, who is great ſteward ; and, 
The elector of Hanover (king of Great Britain), whd claims the poſt 
of arch treaſurer. | | 

It is neceſſary for the emperor, before he calls a diet, to have the ad- 

vice of thoſe members; and, during the vacancy of the Imperial throne, 
the electors of Saxony and Bavaria Rave juriſdiction, the former over the 
northern, and the latter over the ſouthern circles. | 


The eccleſiaſtical princes-areas abſolute as the temporal ones in their ſe- 
veral dominions, The chief of theſe, beſides the three eccleſiaſtical elec- 
tors already mentioned, are the archbiſhop of Saltzburgh, the biſhops of 
Liege, Munſter, Spire, Worms, Wurtzburgh, Straiburg, Olnaburg, 
Bamberg, and Paderborn. ' Beſides theſe, are many other eccleſiaſtica 
princes... Germany abounds with many abbots and abbeſſes, whoſe jurif- 
e are likewiſe abſolute; and ſame of them very GO 
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and all of them are choſen by their ſeveral chapters. The chief of the ſe- 
cul:x princes are the Landgrave of Heſſe, the dukes of Brunſwic, Wolfen - 
buttle, Wirtemburg, Mecklenburgh, Saxe-Gotha, the marquiſſes of Ba- 
den and Culmbach, with the princes of Naſſau, Anhalt, Furſtenburg, 
and many others, who have all high titles, and are ſovereigns in their own 
dominions. The free cities are likewiſe ſovereign ſtates : thoſe which are 
Imperial, or compoſe part of the diet, bear the Imperial eagle in their 
arms; thoſe which are Hanſe-towns, of which we have ſpoken in the 
Introduction, have till great privileges and immunities, but they ſubſiſt 
no longer as a political body. 

The Imperial chamber, and that of Vienna, which is better known by 
the name of the Aulic- council, are the two ſupreme courts for determin- 
ing the great cauſes of the empire, ariſing between its reſpective members. 
The Imperial council conſiſts of 50 judges or aſſeſſors. The preſident and 
four of them are appointed by the emperor, and each of the electors 
chuſes one, and the other princes and ſtates the reſt. "This court is at pre- 
ſent held at Wetzlar, but formerly reſided at Spire; and cauſes may be 
brought before it by appeal. The aulic-council was originally no better 
than a revenue court of the dominions of the houſe of Auſtria. As that 
family's power increaſed, the juriſdiction of the aulic-council was extend- 
ed upon the powers of the imperial chamber, and even of the diet. It 
conſiſts of a preſident, a vice-chancellor, a vice-preſident, and a certain 
pumber of aulic counſellors, of whom fix are proteſtants, beſides other 
officers, but the emperor in fact is maſter of the court. Theſe courts fol- 
low the ancient laws of the empire for their guides, the golden bull, the 
pacification of Paſlan, and the civil law. | | 

Beſides theſe courts of juſtice, each of the nine circles, IJ have already 
mentioned, has a director to take care of the peace and order of the circle. 
Theſe directors are commonly as follow: For Weſtphalia, the biſhop of 
Munſter, or duke of Neuburg. For Lower Saxony, the elector of 
Hanover or Brandenburgh. For Upper Saxony, the elector of Sax- 
ony. For the Lower Rhine, the archbiſhop of Mentz. For the Upper 

Rhine, the elector Palatine, or biſhop of Worms. For Franconia, the 
biſhop of Bamberg, or marquis of Culmbach. For Swabia, the duke of 
Wirtemburgh, or biſhop of Conſtance. For Bavaria, the elector of Ba 
varia, or archbiſhop of Saltzburgh; and for Auſtria, the archduke of 
Auftria, his Imperial majeſty. 

Upon any great emergency, aſter the votes of the diet are collected, and 
ſentence pronounced; the emperor, by his prerogative, commits the execu- 
tion of it to a particular prince or princeſs, whoſe troops live at free quar- 
ter upon the eſtates of the delinquent party, and he is obliged to make 
good all expences: upon the whole, the conſtitution of the Germanic bod 
is of itſelf a ſtudy of no ſmall difficulty. But however plauſibly invent- 
ed the ſeveral checks upon the Imperial power may be, it is certain that 
the houſe of Auſtria has more than once endangered the liberties of the 
empire, and that they have been ſaved by France. Lately, indeed, the 
houſe of Auſtria has met with a powerful oppoſition from. the houſe of 
Brandenburgh, in conſequence of the activity and abilities of the preſent 11 
king of Pruſſia. Before I cloſe this head, it may be neceſſary to inform 
the reader of the meaning of a term which has of late frequently appeared 
in the German hiſtory, f mean that of the Pragmatic Sanction. This is 
no other than a proviſion made by the emperor Charles VI. for preſerving 
the indiviſibility of, the Auſtrian dominions in the perſon of the next de- 
ſcendant of the laſt poſſeſſor, whether male or female. This proviſion has 
deen often diſputed by other branches of the houſe of Auſtria, who have 
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been occaſionally ſupported by France from political views, thou 
pragmatic ſanction A ſtrongly guarantied by almoſt all the — * 5 
rope. The late emperor, elector of Bavaria, and the late king of Poland 
attempted to overthrow it, as being deſcended from the daughters of the 
N Joſeph, elder brother to Charles VI. It has likewiſe been again 
and again Fane by the court of Spain. | 

Few of the territories of the German princes are ſo large as to be af. 
ſigned to viceroys, to be oppreſſed and fleeced at pleaſure ; nor are they 
entirely without redreſs when they ſuffer any grievance ; they may appeal 
to the general diet or great council of the empire for relief. The ſubject 
of the petty princes 1n Germany are Rum the moſt unhappy ; for 
theſe princes, affecting the grandeur an ee of the more powerful, 
in the number and appearance of their officers and domeſtics, in their pa- 
laces, gardens, pictures, curioſities, guards, bands of muſic, tables, dreſs, 
and furniture, are obliged to ſupport all this vain pomp and parade at the 
expence of their vaſſals and dependants, With reſpect to the burghers and 
peaſants of Germany, the former in many places enjoy great privileges 
the Jatter alſo, in ſome parts, as in Franconia, Swabia, and on the Rhine, 
are generally a free people, or perform only certain ſervices to their ſupe- 
riors, and pay the taxes; whereas, in the marquiſate of Brandenburg, Po- 
merania, Lulatia, Moravia, Bohemia, Auſtria, &c. they may juſtly bg 
denominated ſlaves, though in different degrees. 


.* REvenves.] The only revenue falling under this head is that of the 


emperor, who, as ſuch, hath an annual income of about 5 or 6900 pounds 
ſterling, ariſing from ſome inconſiderable fiefs in the Black Foreſt, The 
Auſtrian revenues are immenſe, and are thought to amount to 5,000,009 
ſterling in Germany and Italy; a ſum that goes far in thoſe countries. 
The father of the late king of Pruſſia, whoſe revenues were not near ſo 
extenſive as thaſe of his ſon, though he maintained a large army, was fo 
ood an economiſt that he left 7,000,000 ſterling in his coffers; and ſome 
Revs thought that Sileſia alone brings above half a million ſterling every 
year to this king. To behold the magnificence of many of the * 
courts, a ſtranger is apt to conceive very high ideas of the incomes of their 
princes, which is owing to the high price of money in that country, and 
conſequently the low price of proviſions and manufactures. In fact, 
though it is plain that ſome princes have much larger revenues than others, 
yet we cannot ſpeak with any tolerable preciſion on a ſubje& of ſuch va- 
riety and uncertainty, and which comprehends ſomeny independent ſtates. 
M1LI1TARY STRENGTH.] During the two laſt wars, very little regard 
was paid in carrying them on to the ancient German conſtitutions, the 
whole management being engroſſed by the head of the houſe of Auſtria. 
The elector of Mentz keeps what is called a matriculation book or regiſter, 
which, among other letters, contains the aſſeſſment of men and money, 
which every prince and ſtate, who are members of the empire, is to ad- 
vance when the army of the empire takes the field. The contributions 1n 
money are called Roman months, on account of the monthly aſſeſſments, 


paid to the emperors when they viſited Rome. Thoſe aſſeſſments, how- 


ever, are ſubject to great mutability. It is ſufficient here to ſay, that upon 
a moderate computation the ſecular princes of the empire can bring to the 
field 379,000 men, and the eccleſiaſtical 74,500, in all 453, 00 of thoſe 
the emperor, as head of the houſe of Auſtria, is ſuppoſed to furniſh 


90,900. 


— 
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The dletor of Mentz may maintain - > 
he elector of 'Triers' = 1 
The elector of Cologne - ” X 
Tl:e biſhop of Munſter - 3 5 
The biſhop of Liege - 5 A 
The archbiſhop of Saltzburg - - . 
The biſhop of Wurtzburg 3 5 - 
The biſhop of Bamberg - "6 . 
The biſhop of Paderborn - . 
The biſhop of Oſnaburg - - . 
The abbot of Fulda — . - 
The other biſhoprics of the empire : . 


The abbies and provoſtſhips of the empire 


Total of the eccleſiaſtical princes C 


The emperor, for Hun - : 

” mY for Boheme Sileſia, and Moravia 

for Auſtria, and other dominions 

The king of. Pruſſia - - 
The dle&or of Saxony = 4 
The elector Palatine 8 — 
The duke of Wirtembur . - 
The landgrave of Heſſe'Gaſſel 
The prince of Baden - — 
The elector of Hanover — ; 
The duke of Holſtein - + - 
The duke of Mecklenburg * 
The prince of Anhalt — - - 
The prince of Lawenburg - - 
The elector of Bavaria - 
Tie dukes of Saxony - — 
The prince of Naſſau - - 
The other princes and imperial towns 


% 
- 


„%%% . 


The ſecular princes - - 
The eccleſiaſtical princes - - 


By this camputation, which is far from being exaggerated, it appears 
flat the emperor and empire form the moſt powerful government in Eu- 
rope; and if the whole force was united, and properly directed, Germany 
would have nothing to fear from any of its ambitious neighbours. But 
the different intereſts purſued by the ſeveral princes of Germany, render 
the power of the emperor of little conſequence, except with regard to his 
own forces, which are indeed very formidable. The Imperial army was 
computed, in 1775, to amount to two hundred thouſand. 

Ir ERIAL, ROYAL, AND OTHER The emperor of Germany pre- 
TITLES, ARMS, AND ORDERS. { tends to be ſucceſſor to the empe- 
rors of Rome, and. has long, on that account, been admitted to a tacit pre- 
c:dency on all public occaſions among the powers of Europe. Auſtria is 
but an archqukedom ; nor has he, as the head of that houſe, a vote in 
the election of emperor, which is limited to Bohemia. Innumerable are 
the titles of principalities, dukedoms, baronies, and the like, with which 
he is veſted as archduke. The arms of the empire are a black eagle with 
| | dwWo 


beſtowed on general officers. In the year 1690, John George, elector of 


Noble Paſſion,” in the year 1704, of which the duke is the ſovereign. 


duke of Wirtemburg. A princeſs of that houſe alone can be ſovereign 
of it, and none but women of virtue and merit (birth and fortune an i 
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two heads, hovering with expanded wings, in a field of gold; and ove 
the heads of the eagle is ſeen the Imperial crown. On the breaſt of the 
eagle is an eſcutcheon quarterly of eight, for Hungary, Naples, Ferufa- 
lem, Arragon, Anjou, 8 Brabant, and Barr. It would be as uſe. 
leſs as difficult to enumerate all the different guamteing and armorial bear. 
ings of the archducal family. Every elector, and indeed every independ- 
ent prince of any importance in Germany, claims a right of inſtituting 
orders; but the emperors pretend that they are not admithble unleſs con- 
firmed by them. The emperors of Germany, as well as the kings of 
Spain, confer the order of the Golden Fleece, as deſcended from the 
houſe of Burgundy. The empreſs dowager Eleonora in 1662 and 1666, 
created two orders of ladies, or female Enights ; and the late empreſs. 
queen inſtituted the order of St. Tercfa. 

The order of the Golden Fleece was inſtituted at Bruges, in Flanders, on 
the roth of January 1429, by Philip duke of Burgundy, on the day of 
his marriage with his third wife. It is ſuppoſed that he choſe the badge, 
it being the chief of the ſtaple manufactures of his country. It at firſt 
conſiſted of thirty knights, including the ſovereign, who were of the firſt 
families in the Low Countries, and it ſtill continues to be claſſed with the 
moſt illuſtrious orders of knighthood in Europe. At, preſent there are 
two branches of it ; of the one, the emperor is ſovereign, and the king of 
Spain of the other; all muſt prove their noble deſcent from the twelfth 
century. The motto of the order is © Pretium nos wile laborum.” The 
Teutonic order owed its origin to ſome religious Germans in Jeruſalem 
during the cruſades, who aſſumed the title of + Teutonic knights, or bre. 
thren of the hoſpital of our Lady of the Germans at Jeruſalem.” Con- 
rade duke of Swabia invited them into Pruſſia about the year 1230, ſoon 
after they conquered Prufha for themſelves, and became one of the moſt 
powerful. orders in Europe. By the order dividing againſt itſelf they af. 
terwards loft their power and poſſeſſions ; and Albert, marquis of Bran- 
denburgh, grand-maſter of the order, on his abjuring Pepe abdicated 
the grand-maſterſhip, ſubdued Pruſſia, and expelled all the papiſts who 
followed not his example. The order is now divided into two branches: 
the proteſtant branch, who have a houſe at Utrecht, hath been noticed in 
our accounts of orders in the Netherlands—that for papilts, hath a houſe 
at Mergenheim in Germany, and the members muſt take the oath of ce- 
libacy. The enfign worn by this branch is worn round the neck, pendent 
to a gold chain. ; 

The time of the inftitution of the“ Order of the Red Eagle is uncer- 
tain. The margrave of Bareith is ſovereign thereof, and it is generally 


— 


Saxony, and Frederick III. elector of Brandenburgh, on terminating their 
diſputes, eſtabliſhed the . Order of Sincerity,” as a confirmation and ſecu- 
rity hereafter of their amity. The knights of this order wear a bracelet ol 
gold; on one fide are the_names of the two princes, with this device, 
Amiti# ſincere ; on the other ſide are two armed hands, joined together, and 
2 on two ſwords, with two palm branches croſſed, with this motto, 
Unis pour jamaczs. 


ohn George, duke of Saxe Weiſſenfels, inſtituted the © Order of the 


Each knight of the order is to contribute to the maintenance of the maim- 
ad or decayed ſoldiers in the ſervice of the dab, In the year 1700, 
Louiſa Elifabeth. widow of Philip, duke of Saxe erſburgh, revived the 
« Order of the Death's Head,” firſt inſtituted in 1652, by her father the 
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7 can be received into it, They are to avoid gaming, theatrical 

— and luxuries of all kinds. The badge of the order is a 
death's head enamelled white, ſurmounted with a croſs pattie black: 
above the croſs pattẽe, another croſs com C ſed of five jewels, by which 
it hangs to a black riband edged with white, and on the riband theſe 
words, memento mori, worn at the breaft. 1 $ 

The great order of Wirtemburg, is that“ of the Chace,” inſtituted in 
the year 1702, by the then duke, and improved in the year 1719. On 
the left ſide of the coat is a filver ſtar embroidered, 'of the ſame figure as 
the badge, in the middle of a green circle, with the motto, Amicatiz, 
Virtutiſque Fædut. The feſtival of this order is on St. Hubert's day, he 
being the patron of ſportſmen. ; ; 3 

In the year 1709, the elector Palatine revived the © Order of St. Hu- 
bert,” firſt inſtituted by a duke of Juliers and Cleves, in memory of a 
victory gained by him on St. Hubert's day, in 1447. All the knights 
have either military employments or penſions. The archbiſhop of Saltz- 
burgh in 1701, inſtitnted the © Order of St. Rupert, in honour of the 
founder and patron of the ſee he held, and as the apoſtle of his country. 
As the archbiſhop is the richeſt and moſt powerful prince of Bavaria next 
to the elector, his order is in good eſteem. In the year 1729, Albert, 
clector of Bavaria, inſtituted the Order of St. George, the Defender of the 
Immaculate Conception.” The knights of which are obliged to prove their 
nobility by father and mother for five generations. 

The Order of the Golden Lion,” inſitated by the preſent landgrave of 
Heſſe Caſſel, is equally a military and civil order, but moſtly conferred on 
general officers. The preſent landgrave he alfo inſtituted the military 

& Order of Merit,“ the badge of which, is a gold croſs of eight points en- 
amelled white, and in the centre this motto, Pro Virtute et Fidelitate; 
it is worn at the coat button-hole, pendent to a blue riband edged with 
ſilver, 

Hisrokv.] The manners of the ancient Germans are well deicribed 
by the elegant and manly pencil of Tacitus, the Roman hiſtorian. They 
were a brave and independent race of men, and peculiarly diſtinguiſhed 
by their love of liberty and arms. They oppoſed the force of the Rowan 
empire, not inits origin or its decline, but after it had arrived at maturity, 
and ſtill continued in its full vigour. The country was divided into a 

number of principalities, independent of each other, though occaſionally 
connected by a military union for defending themſelves againſt ſuch ene- 
mies as threatened the liberties of them all. At length the Roman outs 
connected with artifice, prevailed over a great part of Germany, end it was 
reduced to the condition of a province. hen the Roman empire was 
ſhattered by the northern barbarians, Germany was over-run by the 
Franks about the year 480, and a conſiderable part of it long remained in 
ſubjection to earls and marquiſſes of that nation. In this ſituation Germas 
ny continued, notwithſtanding the efforts of particular chieftains, or 
princes, to reduce the reſt into fabjeRtion, until the beginning of the ninth 
century: then it was that Charlemagne, one of thoſe eccentric and ſu. 
perior geniuſes who ſometimes ſtart up in a barbarous age, firſt extended 
his military power, and afterwards his civil authority over the whole of 
this empire. The poſterity of Charlemagne inherited the empire of Ger- 
many until the death of Lewis III. in the year 911, at which time the 
different princes, aſſuming their original independence, reje&ed the 
Carlovinian line, and placed Conrade, duke of Franconia, on the 
throne. Since this time, Germany has ever been conſidered as an 
eletive monarchy. Princes of different families, according to the pre- 
valence of their intereſt and arms, have mounted the throne. N 4 
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theſe the moſt conſiderable, until the Auſtrian line acquired the imperial 


wer, were the houſes of Saxony, Franconia, and Swabia. The rei 
of theſe emperors contain nothing more remarkable than the conteſts be- 
tween them and the popes. From hence, in the beginning of the thir. 
teenth century, aroſe the factions of the Guelphs and Gibbelines of 
which the former was attached to the pope, and the latter to the emperor; 
and both, by their violence and inveteracy, tended to diſquiet the em- 
pire for ſeveral ages. The emperors too were often at war with the Turks, 
and ſometimes the German princes, as happens in all elective kingdoms, 
with one another about the ſucceſſion. But what more deſerves the at- 
tention of a judicious reader than all thoſe noiſy but unintereſting diſputes, 
is the progreſs of government in Germany, which was in ſome meaſure 
oppoſite to that of the other Kingdoms of Europe. When the empire, 
raiſed by Charlemagne, fell aſunder, all the different independent princes 
aſſumed the right wv election; and thoſe now diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
electors, had no peculiar or legal influence in appointing a ſucceſſor to the 
imperial throne; they were only the officers of the king's houſhold, his 
ſecretary, his ſtewards, chaplain, marſhal, or maſter of his horſe, &c. By 
degrees, as they lived near the king's perſon, and, like all other princes, had 
independent territories belonging to them, they increaſed their influence 
and authority; and in the reign of Otho III. of the houſe of Saxony, in the 
year 984, acquired the ſole right of electing the emperor*. Thus, while 
in otker kingdoms of Europe, the dignity of the ru lords, who were all 
originally allodial, or independent barons, was duninithed by the power 
of the king, as in France, and by the influence of the people, as in 
Great Britain; in Germany, on the other hand, the power of the electors 
was raiſed upon the ruins of the emperor's 2 and of the people's 


zuriſdiction. Otho I. having, in the year 962, united Italy to the empire 


of Germany, procured a decree from the clergy that he and his ſucceſſors 
ſhould have the power of nominating the pope, and of granting inveſtitures 
to biſhops. Henry V. a weak and wicked prince, in the year 212, ſur- 
rendered up the right of inveſtiture and other powers, to the diſgrace of 
the imperial dignity : but pope Benedict XII. refuſing abſolution to Lewis 
V. of Bavaria, in 1338, it was declared, in the diet of the empire, that 
the majority of ſuffrages of the electoral college ſhould confer the empire 
without the conſent of the pope, that he had no ſuperiority over the em- 
. nor any rigkt to reject or to approve of elections. In 1438, Al- 

ert II. archduke of Auſtria, was elected emperor, and the ah rar dig- 
nity continued in the male line of that family for three hundred years, 
One of his ſucceſſors, Maximilian, married the heireſs of Charles duke 
of Burgundy, whereby Burgundy, and the ſeventeen provinces of the 
Netherlands, were annexed to the houſe of Auſtria. Charles V. 
grandſon of Maximilian, and heir to the kingdom of Spain, in right of 

is mother, was elected emperor in the year 1519. Under him Mexico 
and Peru were conquered by the Spaniards, and in his reign happened the 
reformation of religion in ſeveral parts of Germany, which however was 
not confirmed by public authority till the year 1648, by the treaty of 
Weſtphalia, and in the reign of Ferdinand III. The reign of Charles V. 
was continually diſturbed by his wars with the German princes and the 
French king Francis I. Though ſucceſsful in the beginning of his reign, 
his good fortune toward the concluſion of it began to forſake him; which, 
with other reaſons, occaſioned his abdication of the crown. 


* Wiquefort ſaith, that nothing was ſettled 2s to the number of electors, or the eleera} 
dignity, till Charles IV. who was choſen emperor in 1347, and made that famous con- 
ſitution for the election of emperors, called the Golden Bali, from the emperor's golden 
ſeal ¶CSulla) affixed to it. 
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His brother, Ferdinand I. who, in 1558, ſucceeded to the throne, prov 
4 moderate prince with regard to religion, He had the addreſs to get his 
{on Maximilian declared king of the Romans in his own life-time, and died 
in 1564+ By his laſt will he ordered, that if either his own male iſſue, or 
that of his brother Charles, ſhould- fail, his Auſtrian eſtates ſhould revert 
to his ſecond daughter Anne, wife to the elector of Bavaria, and her iſſue. 

mention this deſtination, as it gave riſe to the late oppoſition. made by 
the houſe of Bavaria to the pragmatic ſanction, in favour of the late em- 
preſs queen of Hungary, on the death of her father Charles VI. The 
reign of Maximilian II. was diſturbed with internal commotions, and 
an invaſion from the Turks; but he died in peace, in 1576. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon Rodolph, who was involved in wars with the Hungari- 
ans, and in differences with his brother Matthias, to whom he ceded Hun- 
gary and Auſtria in his life-time. He was ſucceeded in the empire by 
Matthias, under whom the reformers, who went under the names of Lu- 
therans and Calviniſts, were ſo mych divided among themſelves, as to 
threaten the empire with a civil war. The ambition of Matthias at laſt 
reconciled them; but the Bohemians revolted, and threw the imperial 
commiſſaries out of a window at Prague. This gave riſe to a ruinous war, 
which laſted thirty years. Matthias thought to have exterminated both 
parties; but they formed a confederacy, called the Evangelic League, 
which was counterbalanced by a Catholic League. 

Matthias dying in 1618, was ſucceeded by his coufin Ferdinand II. but 
the Bohemians offered their crown to Frederic the elector Palatine, the 
moſt powerful proteſtant prince in Germany, and ſon-in-law to his Britan- 
nic majeſty, James I. That prince was incautious —_ to accept of 
the crown; but he loſt it, being entirely defeated by the duke of Bavaria 
and the imperial generals, at the þattle of Prague: and he was alſo deprived 
of his own electorate, the beſt part of which was given to the duke of 
Bavaria, The proteſtant princes of Germany, however, had among them 
at this time many able commanders, who were at the head of armies, and 
continued the war with great firmneſs and intrepidity ; among them were 
the margrave of Baden Dourlach ; Chriftian duke of Brunſwic, and count 
Mansfield ; the laſt was one of the beſt generals of the age. Chriſtian IV. 
king of Denmark, declared for them; and Richelieu, the French miniſ- 
ter, was not fond of ſeeing the houſe of Auſtria aggrandiſes. The em- 
peror, on the other hand, had excellent generals; and Chriſtian having 
put himſelt at the head of the evangelic league, was defeated by Tilly, an 
unperialiſt of great reputation in war. Ferdinand made ſuch a uſe ofhis 
advantages obtained over the proteſtants, that they formed a freſh confe- 
deracy at Leipfic, of which the celebrated Guſtavus Adolphus, king of 
>weden, was at the head. I have already deſcribed his amazing victories 
and progreſs, till he was killed at the battle of Lutzen, in 1632. But the 
proteſtant cauſe did not die with him. He had brought up a ſet of heroes, 
luch as the duke of Saxe Wiemar, FTorſtenſon, Banier, and others, who 
ook the Auſtrian power, till, under the mediation of Sweden, a gene- 


ral peace was concluded among all the powers at war, at Munſter, in the 


ou 1648; which forms the baſis of the preſent political ſyſtem of 
urope, - . | 
Ferdinand II. died in 163 7, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Ferdinand III. 
who died in 1657, and was ſucceeded by the emperor Leopold, a ſevere, 
Unamiable, and not very fortunate prince. He had two great powers to 
contend with; France on the one fide, and the Turks on the other; and 
was a loſer in his war with both. France took from him Alſace, and. ma- 


ny other frontier places of the empire; and the Turks would have taken 


Vienna, 
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Vienna, had not the ſiege been raiſed by John Sobieſki, king of poland 
Prince Eugene, of Savoy, was a young adventurer in arms about the year 
2697; and being one of the dg» generals, gave the Turks the firs 
checks they received in Hungary, and by the peace of Carlowitz in 16 
Tranſylvania was ceded to the emperor. The empire, however, could not 
have withſtood the power of France, had not the prince of Orange, after. 
wards king William III. of England, laid the foundation of the grand con. 
tederacy nia the French power, the conſequences of which have been 
already deſcribed. The Hungarians, ſecretly encouraged by the French, 
and exaſperated by the unteeling tyranny of Leopold, were ſtill in arms, 
under tke protection of the Porte or Turks, when that prince died in 1505. 
He was ſucceeded by his ſon Joſeph, who put the electors of Cologne 
and Bavaria to the ban of the empire; but being very ill ſerved by prince 
Lewis of Baden, the general of the empire, the French partly recovered 
their affairs, notwithſtanding their repeated defeats. The duke of Marl. 
borough though he obtained very ſplendid victories, had not all the ſuc- 
ceſs he expected or deſerved. Joſepk himſelf was ſuſpected of a deſign to 
ſubvert the Germanic liberties; and it was plain, by his conduct, that he 
expected England ſhould take the labouring oar in the war, which was 
chiefly carried on for his benefit. The Engliſh were diſguſted at his flow. 
neſs and ſelfiſhneſs; but he died in 1711, before he had reduced the Hun- 
garians; and leaving no male ifſue, was ſucceeded in the empire by his 
brother Charles VI. whom theallies were endeavouring to place on thethrone 
of Spain, in oppoſition to Philip duke of Anjou, grandſon to Lewis XIV, 
When the peace of Utrecht took place in 1713, Charles at firſt made a 
me as if he would continue the war; but found himſelf unable, now that 
he was forſaken by the Engliſh. He therefore was obliged to ' conclude a 
peace with France at Baden, in 1714, that he might attend the progreſs of 
the Turks in Hungary, where they received a total defeat from prince Eu- 
gene, at the battle of Peterwaradin. "They received another of equal im- 
portance from the ſame general in 1717, before Belgrade, which fell into 
the hands of the imperialiſts; and next year the peace of Paſſarowitz, be- 
tween them and the Turks, was concluded. Charles employed every mi- 
nute of his leiſure in making arrangements for increaſing and 1 8 
his hereditary dominions in Italy and the Mediterranean. Happily for him, 
the crown c Britain devolved to the houſe of Hanover; an event which 
gave him a very deciſive weight in Europe, by the connections between 
George I. and II. in the empire. Charles was ſenſible of this, and carried 
matters with ſo high a hand, that about the years 1724 and 1725, a breach 
enſued between him and George I.; and fo unſteady was the ſyſtem of af. 
fairs all over Europe at that time, that the capital powers often changed 
their old alliances, and concluded new ones, contradictory to their intereſt, 
Without entering into particulars, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that the ſafety 
of Hanover, __ its aggrandiſement, was the main object of the Britiſh 
court; as that of the emperor was the eſtabliſhment of the pragmatic ſanc- 
tion, in favour of his daughter, the late empreſs-queen, he having no male 
iſſue. Mutual conceſſions upon thoſe great points reſtored a good under- 
ſtanding between George II. and the emperor Charles; and the elector of 
Saxony, being prevailed upon by the proſpect of gaining the throne of Po- 
land, relinquiſhed the great claims he had upon the Auſtrian ſucceſſion. 
The emperor, after this, had very bad fucceſs in a war he entered into 
with the Turks, which he had undertaken chieffy to indemnity himſelf for 
the great ſacrifices he had made in Italy to the princes of the houſe of Bour- 
bon. Prince Eugene was then dead, and he had no general to ſupply his 
place. The ſyſtem of France under cardinal Fleury, happened at that 
time to be pacific, and ſhe obtained for him, from the Turks, a better 


peace 
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ce than he had reaſon to expect. Charles, to keep the German and 
other European powers eaſy, had, before his death, given his eldeſt daugh- 
ter, the late empreſs- queen, in marriage to the duke of Lorrain, a prince 
who could bring no acceſſion of power to the Auſtrian family. Charles 

ied in 1740. | 

om W 44 ſooner in the grave, than all he had ſo long laboured for muſt 
have been overthrown, had it not been for the firmneſs of George IT. The 
pragmatic ſanction was attacked on all hands. The young king of Pruſſia, 
with a powerful army entered, and conquered Sileſia, which he ſaid had 
been wrongfully difmembered from his family. The king of Spain and the 
elector of Bavaria ſet up claims directly incompatible with the pragmatio 
anction, and in tlas they were joined by France; though all thoſe powers 
had ſolemnly guaranteed it. he imperial throne, after a conſiderable va- 
eancy, was filled up by the elector of Bavaria, who took the title of Charles 
VII. in January 1742. The French poured their armics into Bohemia, 
where they took Prague; and the queen of Hungary, to take off the 
weight of Pruſſia, was forced to cede to that prince the moſt valuable part 
of the duchy of Sileſia by a formal treaty. 

Her youth, her beauty, and ſufferings, and the noble fortitude with 
which ſhe bore them, touched the hearts of the Hungarians, into whoſe 
arms ſhe threw herſelf and her little ſon; and though they had been always 
remarkable for their diſaffection to the houſe of Auſtria, they declared una- 
aimouſly in her favour. Her generals drove the French out of Bohemia; 
and George II. at the head of an Engliſh and Hanoverian army, gained 
the battle of Dettingen in 1743. Charles VII. was at this time miſerable 
on the imperial throne, and driven out of his electoral dominions, as had 
been his anceſtor in queen Anne's reign, for ſiding with France, and would 
have given the queen of Hungary almoſt her own terms; but ſhe haughtily 
and impoliticly rejected all accommodation, though adviſed to it by his 
Pritannic majeſty, her beſt, and indeed only friend. This obſtinacy gave 
a colour for the king of Pruſſia to invade Bohemia, under pretence of ſup- 
porting the imperial dignity : but though he took Prague, and ſubdued the 
— part of the kingdom, he was not ſupported by the French; upon 
which he abandoned all his conqueſts, and retired to Sileſia. This event 
confirmed the obſtinacy of the queen of Hungary, who came to an ac- 
commodation with the emperor, that ſhe might recover Sileſia. Soon after, 
his imperial majefty, in the beginning of the year 1745, died; and the 
duke of Lorrain, then grand-duke of Tuſcany, conſort to her Hungarian 
majeſty, after ſurmounting ſome dithculties, was choſen emperor, by the 
zitle of Francis I. 

The bad ſueceſsof the allies againſt the French and Bavarians in the Low 
Countries, and the loſs of the battle of Fontenoy, retarded the operations 
of the empreſs-queen againſt his Pruffian majeſty. The latter beat the em- 
— brother, prince Charles of Lorrain; who had before driven the 

ſhans out of Bohemia; and the conduct of the empreſs- queen was ſuch, 
that his Britannĩe majeſty though proper to guarantee to him the poſſeſſion 
of Sileſia, as ceded by treaty. Soon after, his Pruſſian majeſty pretended 
that he had diſco a ſecret convention which had been entered into be- 
tween the empreſs- queen, the empreſs of Ruſha, and the king of Poland, 
as elector of Saxony, to ſtrip him of his dominions, and to divide them 
amongſt themſelves. Upon this his Pruflian majeſty, all of a ſudden, drove 
the as of Poland out of Saxony, defeated his troops, and took poſſeſhon 
of Dreſden; which he held till a treaty was made under the mediation of 
his Britannic majeſty, by which the king of Pruſſia acknowledged the duke 
ef Lorrain, naw. become great-duke of Tuſcany, for emperor. The war 

contmue 
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continued in the Low Countries, not only to the diſadvantage, but to ths 
diſcredit of the Auſtrians and Dutch, till it was finiſhed by the treaty of Ax. 
la-Chapelle, in April 1748. By that treaty, Sileſia was once more guaranteed 
to the King of Pruſſia. It was not long before that monarchs jealouſies were 
renewed and verified; and the empreſs of Ruſha's views falling in with 
thoſe of the empreſs-queen and the king of Poland, who were unnaturally 
ſupported by France in their new ſchemes, a freſh war was kindled in the 
empire, in the year 1756. The king of Pruſſia declared againſt the admif. 
fion of the Ruſſians into Germany, and his Britannic majeſty againſt that of 
the French. Upon thoſe two principles all former differences between theſe 
monarchs were forgotten, and the Britiſh parliament agreed to pay an annual 
ſubſidy of 670,000l. to his Pruſſian majeſty during the continuance of the 
war, the flames of which were now rekindled with more fary than ever. 
His Pruſſian majeſty once more broke into Saxony, defeated the Imperial 
general Brown at the battle of Lowofitz, forced the Saxons to lay down 
their arms, though almoſt impregnably fortifted at Pirna, and the elector 
of Saxorty again fled to his regal dominions in Poland, After this, his 
Pruſſian majeſty was put to the ban of the empire ; and the French poured, 
by one quarter, their armies, as the Ruſſians did by another, into Germany, 
The conduct of his Pruſſian majeſty on this occaſion is the moſt amazin 
that is to be met with in hiſtory. He broke once more into Bohemia wit 
inconceivable rapidity, and defeated an army of r00,000 Auſtrians, under 
general Brown, wht was killed, as the brave marſhal Schwerin was on the fide 
of the Pruſſians. He then beſieged Prague, and plied it with a mot tre- 
mendous artillery ; but juſt as he was beginning to imagine that his troops 
were invincible, they were defeated at Colin, by the Auſtrian general Daun, 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and to fall back upon Eiſenach. The operations 
of the war now multiplied every day. The Imperialiſts, under count Daun, 
were formed into excellent troops; but they were beaten at the battle of 
Liſſa, and the Pruſſians took Breſlau, and obtained many other great ad- 
vantages. The Ruſhans, after entering Germany, gave a new turn to the 
aſpect of the war; and the cautious, yet enterprizing genius of count Daun, 
laid his Pruſſian majeſty under infinite difficulties, notwithſtanding all his 
amazing victories, At firſt he defeated the Ruſſians at Zorndorf; but an at- 
tack made upon his army, inthe night time, by count Daun at Hochkirchen, 
had almoſt proved fatal to his affairs, though he retrieved them with admi- 
rable preſence of mind. He was. obliged, however; to ſacrifice Saxony, 
for the ſafety of Sileſia; and it has been obſerved, that few*periods of 
hiſtory afford ſuch room for reflection as this campaign did; fix ſieges 
were raiſed almoſt at the ſame time; that of Colberg, by the Ruſhans; 
that of Leipſic, by the duke of Deux Ponts, who commanded the army ot 
the empire; that of Dreſden, by Daun; and thoſe of Neiſs, Coſel, and 
Torgau, alſo by the Auſtrians, | _ 
wy obliges me to omit many capital ſcenes which paſſed at the ſame 
time in Germany, between the French, who were driven out of Hanover, 
and the Engliſh, or their allies. The operations on both ſides are of little 
importance to hiſtory, becauſe nothing was done that was deciſive, though 
extremely burdenſome and bloody to Great Britain. Great was the ingra- 
titude of the empreſs-queen to his Britannic majeſty, and his allies, who 
were now daily threatened with the ban of the empire. The Ruſſians had 
taken poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Pruſſia, and laid fiege to Colberg, the 
only port of his Pruſſian majeſty in the Baltic. - Till then, he had enter- 
tained too mean an opinion of the Ruſſians; but he ſoon found them by 
far the moſt formidable enemies he had, advancing under count Soltikoff, 
in a body of 100,000 men, to Sileſia. In this diſtreſs he ated with a es 
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ge and reſolution that bordered upon deſpair; but was, at laſt,. totally. 


— by the Ruffians, with the Joſs of 20,009 of his beſt men, in a: bat-- 
le near Frankfort, He became now the tennis · hall of fortune. - Succeed-. 
ing defeats. ſeemed to ANNOL*ICE his ruin, and all avenues. towards Peace 
were ſhut up. He had loſt, ſince the firſt of October 1756, the great mar 
mal Keith, and forty brave de ꝓPeſides thoſe ho were wounded and 
made priſoners., At Landfhut, the Imperial general, Laudohn, deteated ' 
his army under Fouquet, on which he had great dependenee, and thereby 
opened to the Auſtrians a ready gate into Silk ſia. None but his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty would have thought of continuing the war under ſuch repeated loſſes; 
but every defeat he received ſecmed to give him. freſh ſpirits... It is not per- 
haps very eaſy to account tar the inactivity of is enemies after his defeat 
near Frankfort, hut by the jealouſy which, the Imperial generals entertained 
of their Ruſſian allies. They had taken Berlin, and-laidrthe inhabitants 
under pecuniary, contributions; but towards the end of the campaign, he 
defeated the Imperialiſts in the battle of Torgau, in which count Daun was 
wounded. This was the beſt tought action the king of Pruſſia bad ever 
deen engaged in, but it coſt him 10,000 of his beſt Gade and was attended 
with no great conſequences in his fayour, New reinforcements which ar- 
rived every day from Ruſſia, the taking of Colberg by the Ruſſians, and 
of Schweidnitz by the Auſtrians, ſeemed almoſt to have completed his 
ruin, when his moſt formidable enemy, the empreſs of Ruſſia, died Ja- 
nuary 5, 1762; George IT; had died on the 25th of October, 1766. 
The deaths of thoſe illuſtrious perſonages were followed by great conſe- 
quences. The Britiſh miniſtry of George III. were ſolicitous to put an 
end to the war, and the new emperor. of Ruſſia recalled his armies. His 
Pruſſian majeſty was, notwithſtanding, ſo very much reduced by his loſſes, 
that the empreſs-queen, probably, would have compleated his deſtruction, 
had it not been for the wiſe backwardneſs of the. other German princes, 
not to 2nnihilate the houſe of Brandenburgh. At firſt the empreſs- queen re- 
jected all terms propoſed to her, and ordered 30,000 men to be added to her 
armies. The viſible backwardneſs of her generals to execute her orders, 
and the ſucceſſes obtained. hy his Pruſſian majeſty, at laſt prevailed upon 
her to agree to an armiſtice, which was ſoon followed by the treaty of Hu- 
bertsburg, February, 15, 1763, Which again ſecured. to his Pru ma- 
jeſty the poſſeſſion of Sileſia. 0 ig 4 4 
Upon the death of the emperor, her huſband, in 1765, her ſon Joſeph, 
who had been crowned king of the Romans in 1764, ſucceeded him in the 
empire. Soon after his acceſſion, he diſcovered great talents for govern- 
ment, and for partitioning other countries. He joined in the diſmember- 
ment of Poland, with Ruſſia and Pruſſia. He paid a vifit Incognito and 
taly; and 


with moderate.attendants, to Rome, and the principal courts of 


had a perſonal interview with his Pruſſian majeſty, though, this did not pre- 


vent hoſtilities from being commenced between Auſtria and Pruſſia, on ac- 
count of the ſucceſſion to the electorate of Bavaria. The Auſtrian claims 
on this occaſion were very unjuſt, but in the ſupport of them, while the 
conteſt continued, the emperor diſplayed great military ſkill. Though vaſt 
armies were brought into the field on both ſides, no action happened of 
much importance, and an accommodation at length took place. After this 
event, the emperor was much better employed than in the operations of 
war, except in his late demands on the Dutch for the free navigation of the 
Scheldt, &c. contrary. to the ſtipulation of former treaties; in obſervance 
of which, to ſupport his anceſtors, the Dutch as well as Engliſh ſpent many. 
millions of money, and ſacrificed thouſands of ſouls. He endeavou 
however, to promote the happineſs of his ſubjects, granted a moſt liberal 
Gr" Kk | religious 
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religious toleration, arid ſuppreſſed moſt of the religious orders of both fest. 
a5 being utterly uſeleſs . ; and in 1783, by av 
edi, uhed the remains of ſervitude and villanage, and fixed alſo the 
fees of the lawyers at a moderate amoumt, granting them's penſion in lieu. 
He alſo aboliſned the uſeof torture in his hereditary dominions, atid temoy. 
ed many of the grievances under which the peaſants and common people 
laboured: He was a prince of a philoſophical turn of mind, and mixed 
with his ſubjects with an eaſe and affability that are very uncommon in 
ons of his rank. He loved the converſation of ingenious men, and 

appeared ſolicitous to cultivate that extenſive knowledge, which ennobles 
thoſe who adorn the elevated ſtation to which he had been raiſed; 

Peter- Leopold, grand duke of Tuſcany, fucceeded his brother Joſeph II. 
and engaged the . praiſe by repeated inftances of moderation and ſo- 
lid principles. His former management of his Italian ſovereignty, which 
was prudent and beneficent, ſhewed that he aſpired to truer reputation, 
than can be acquired by the mere ſplendours of royalty. One of the bi- 
Mops of Hungary, having refuſed his licence to a catholic ſubject to marry 
a proteſtant woman, the emperor diſmiſſed him from his ſte; but pardoned 
him afterwards upon eonceſfion, and defired the biſhop to exhort his bre. 
thren to comply with the imperial ordinances, elſe no favour ſhould be 
ſewn. r Ae Is 

The conference at Pilnitz, between the emperor, the king of Pruſſia, 
and the elector of Saxony, is the moſt memorable event ſince the peace 

A proportional diminution of the forees of Auſtria and Pruflia, the ex. 
change of the Netherlands for Bavaria, the ſecularization of niany German 
biſhoprics, are ſome of the articles mentioned. A mort probable object 
was to eſtabliſſi an alliance between the above powers for mutual defence, 
and for the preſervation of the peace of Germany. 

Moſt of the late tranſactions of this empire, as belonging to the affairs of 
France, are related in our account of that nation, any which they will 
A more clear and connected. After much irreſotution, Leopold ſeemed 
at length reſolved on war, when he died of a pleuritic fever on the firſt of 
March 1792, after an illneſs of four days, | 15-01 e. 

His ſon Francis was raiſed to the Imperial throne in the middle of July 
following. . The politics of the court of Vienna continue nnchanged, and 
Francis eins even a more violent enemy to the French revolution than his 
father. Attached to his untle's example, he is fond of war; but his con- 
ſtitution is faid to Be weak, and his abilities have not been much tried. 


Joſeph- Benedict. Auguſtus, eniperor of Gertnany, was born ih 1741, 
1765, married the fanie year the princeſs Joſephina-Maria, of Bavaria, 
who died in 1767. He had by his firſt wife (the princeſs of Parma) a 
daughter. Thereſa-Elizabeth, born in 1762, but ſhe is dead and the em- 
peror had no iſſue by his laſt confort. 6 +9XÞ; e 

Peter- Leopold, the late emperor, ſuceeeded his brother as king of Hungary 
and Bohemia, on Feb. 10, 1790, and was crowned king of the Romans on 
the zoth of Sept. following. He was born May g, 1747; married Feb. 


16, 1765, Maria-Loviſa of Spain, and died March r, 1792, not without 
ſifpicion of poifon. His empreſs died the 15th of May following. 


' Francis-Joſeph-Charles, emperor of Germany, and grand duke of Tuſ- 


cany. He was born Feb, 3, 2768; married Jan. 6, 1788, Elizabeth, 


rrinceſs of Wirtemberg, who died 1790. He married 2dly, Sept. 17, 
p790, Maria-Thereſa of Naples, his couſin. 1 
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On the death of his father Peter-Leopold, late emperor, March 1ſt, 1792, 
pe ſucceeded to the crown of Hungary and Bohemia, and July 14,'.1792, 
was elected emperor of Germany. | $03 A 

He had no iſſue by his firſt marriage. By the latter he has a daughter 
Maria-Thereſa, born Dec. 12, 1791. | TR 

The late emperor Peter-Leopold had 15 children, the eldeſt of whom is 
the preſent ermperor ; the others are, | | | 

Ferdinand-Joſeph, born May 5, 1769 ; married Sept. 17, 1790, Maria- 
Amelia of Naples. 25 | 

Charles-Lewis, born Sept. 3, 1771. 

Alexander-Leopold- Joſeph, born Aug. t, 1772. 

Maximilian, born Dec. 23, 1774, died May q, 1778. 

Joſeph-Anthony, born May 9, 1776. 

Anthony-Victor, born Aug. 31, 1779. 

A ſon, born Jan. 20, 1782. | 

Regnier- Jerom, born Sept. zo, 1783. 

Therefa- Joſepha - Charlotta-Jane, born Jan. 14, 1767. 

Maria, born Jan. 14, 1767; married Oct. 18, 1787, Anthony, bro- 
ther to the elector of Saxony. e oY | 

Mary-Ahn-Fendinande- ph, born April 21, 1770. | 

Mary-Clementina-Joſepha, born April 24, 1777; married Sept. 1790, 
Francis-Jannarius prince royal of Naples. 

| Maria-Joſepha-Therefa, born Oct. 15, 1780. 

A princeſs, born Oct. 22, 1784. 

Maria-Antoinetta, born and died in 1786. 

The late emperor has living two ſiſters, and one brother unmarried. 

Thoſe married are, h | 

Maria-Chriſtiana- Joſepha, born May 13, 1742 ; married April 8, 1766, 
to prince Albert of Saxony. 

laria-Amelia-ſoſepha, born Feb. 26, 1746; married to the reigning 

duke of Parma, June 27, 1769. 
Miary-Caroline-Louiſa, born Aug. 13, 1752; married April 7, 1768, 
to the king of the Fwo Sicilies. 

Ferdinand-Ch.-Antonine, born June 1, 1754 married to the princeſs 
Maria-Beatrice of Modena, and has iſſue, 


Maria-Antoinetta, born Nov. 2, 1755; married to Lewis XVI. the 
late unfortunate king of the French. 


ELtcTors.] Three Eccleſiaſtical Electors, called Electoral Highneſſes; 


and five ſecular ones, moſt Serene Electoral Highneſſes. 

EccLESIASTICAL ELECToRs.] 1. Frederic-Charles-Joſeph, baron 
of Erthal, archbiſhop and elector of Mentz, born July 18, 1774. 

2. Prince Clement of Saxony (ſon of fe; * III. king of Poland) born 
dept. 28, 1739, archbiſhop and elector of Treves, Feb. 10, 1768, alſo 
biſiop of Treiſingen and Augſburg, by diſpenſation from the Pope. 

3. Maximilian-Francis, brother to the late emperor, grand * of the 
Teutonic order, archbiſhop and elector of Cologne, and biſhop of Mun, 
iter, born Dec. 8, 1756. e 17 750 

SECULAR ELECTORS.] 1. Francis - Joſeph- Charles, — of Ger- 
many, king of Hungary, Bohemia, & c. born Feb. 3, 1768. EF 

2. Frederic- Auguſtus, TV. elector and duke of Saxony, born Dec. 23, 
2 750; married Jan. 17, 1769, to the princeſs Amelia-Auguſta, de Deux 

onts. 6, 

3. Charles-Frederic, elector and marquis of Brandenburg. 

4. The prince of Deux Ponts, elector Palatine, &c. 

$. George III, king of . elector of Hanover, &c. 

ks | 


f 
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Saxe-Gortna.] Erneſt Lewis, duke of, nephew to the late princes; 
dowager of Wales, born Jan. 30, 1745; married May ar, 1 769, to 
Maria Charlotte of Saxe-Meningen, by whom he has, a 

1. Erneſt, born Feb. 27, 1770. | 

2. Emilius-Leopold, born Nov. 24, 1772. r 
His brother Auguſtus, born Aug. 14, 1747. | 

MeckxLENBuRGH.] The houſe of Mecklenburgh is divided into two 
branches, viz. 1 en $ | 

I. Mecklenburgh Schwerin. Frederic, reigning duke, born Nov. 95 
1717; married in 1746, Louiſa-Frederica, daughter of Frederic-Louis 
hereditary prince of Wertemburg Stutgard, born Feb. 3, 1722; they 
have no ifſue—Ifſue of the late prince Louis, by the princeſs Charlotte. 
Sophia, of Saxe-Coburg-Saaelfield. = 

Frederic-Francis, born Dec. 10, 1756. 

Princeſs Ulrica-Sophia, fiſter to the reigning duke, born July 1, 1723, 
governeſs of the convent of Ruhne. 

II. Mecklenburgh Strelitz.—Adolphus-Frederic, reigning duke (knight 
of the garter), born May 5, 1738.— His brothers and ſiſters are, 

1. Charles Lewis-Frederic, a lieut. general in the Hanoverian ſervice, 
born Oct. 10, 1741; married Sept. 18, 1768, to Frederica-Charlotte- 
Louiſa, of Heſſe Darmſtadt, by whom he had iſſue, 

1. Carolina-Georgina-Loviſa-Frederica, born Nov. 17, 1769. 

2. Thereſa-Matilda- Amelia, born April 5, 1778. | | 

3- Erneſt-Gotlob-Albert, major-general m the Hanoverian ſervice, 
and governor of Zell, born Aug. 7, 1742. | 4 

4. Chriſtiana-Sophia-Albertina, born Dec. 6, 1735. 

5. Charlotte, queen conſort of Great-Britain, born May 19, 1744; 
married Sept. 8, 1761; crowned Sept, 22, 1761. 
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TE KINGDOM or PRUSSIA, rorMERLY 
Ss DUCAL PRUSSIA. | 


Lat. 529-40—to 559-50 N. 
Long. 10%00—to 239-23 E. 
Containing 22,144 ſquare miles, with 67 inhabitants in each.— The 
whole dominions 60,000 iquare miles, with 10,4 inhabitants to each. 
SITUATION, BOUNDARIES, ' HIS country is bounded to the 
| AND EXTENT. IT North by part of Samogitia ; to 
the South, by Poland Proper and Maſovia; to the Eaſt, by part of Lithua- 
nia; and to the Weſt, by Poliſh Pruflia and the Baltic. Its greateſt length 
is about 160 miles, and breadth about 1 12. : 
Nau, AIR, SOIL, PRODUCE, The name of Pruſſia is probably de- 
þ AND RIVERS. rived from the Boruſſi, the ancient in 
habitants of the country. The air, upon the whole, is wholeſome, and the 
foil fruitful in corn and other commodities, and affords plenty of pit-coal 
and fuel. Its animal productions are horſes, theep, deer, and game, wild 
boars, and foxes. Its rivers and lakes are well ſtored with fiſhes ; and am- 
ber, which is thought to be formed oſ aii oil coagulated with vitrol, is found 
on its coaſts towards the Baltic, The woods furniſh the- inhabitants with 
wax, honey, and pitch, beſides quantities of pot-aſhes. The rivers here 
ſometimes do damage by inundations ; and the principal are, the Viſtula, 
the Pregel, the Memel or Mammel, the Paſſarge, and the Elbe. 
PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, I As Pruſſia, ſince the be- 
cCuvusrous, AND DIVERSIONS. giuning of the * 
; , 
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tury, has become a moſt reſpectable power upon the continent of Europe, 
1 ſhall, for the information of my readers, deviate from my. uſual plan, 
that I may bring before their eyes the whole of his Pruſſian majeſty's ter- 
ritories, which lie ſcattered in other diviſions of Germany, Poland, Swit- 
zerland, and the northern kingdoms, with their names ; all which they will 
find in the following table: , 


pt — _— — 4 


| | 1 | 
. * Square | wg 9 
proteſtants. Countries Names. | Miles. 8 . Chief Cities. 3 
( TT = & | ; a 
Ducal Pruſa ,950|160|r12]KonincsBtrG -43 N. Lat. ; j 
Poland. | Royal Pruſſia . 118/104 Elbing | 33 E. Lon. ex 
Brandenburg 10,910[215|11ofBerlin ; q 
Up. Saxony. | Pomerania I 4,820[150] 63]|Camin 1 
Swed. Pomerania - 2,991 2 48 wales | 
Magdeburg 1,53 3] 5oMagdeburgh 4 
Lo. Saxony. Halberſtat 1 1 42 17 Halberfat q 1 
: Glatz o 23|Glatz 1 
| Honea. Sileſia | 10,008 796 — Breſlaw 
Minden 595 42] 26|Minden 
Ravenſberg 5253} 38] 34{Ravenſburgh 
Lingen | 120 15} x1]Lingen 
| Weſtphalia. & Cleves | 630] 43] 2xjCleves 
Meurs | 35] 10] -6|Meurs y 
Mark 1 980 52] 43]Ham 
Eaft Frieſland | 690 46 32 Embden 
| Lippe f 25] 3] 4|Lipftadt 
| Gulich 528} 44] 244Gulich | « 
| Tecklenburg | 36} 12] 6[Tecklenburg 
Netherlands, Gelder | 3600 34] 23 Gelders | | 
| Switzerland. Neufchatel 3200 32| 20|Neufchatel | 
Total} 51,281 | 
eden great part of Sileſia, which the preſent king of Pruſſia under various pretences 
bath wreſted from Auſtria; availing himſelf alſo of the internal troubles in Poland, he 
las, by virtue of no other right than that which a powerful army confers on every tyrant, 
ſeized upon Thorn, with the countries on the Viſtula, and the Neiſter, and other terri- 
[tories contiguous to his own dominions, cloſe to the walls of Dantzic. "Theſe acquiſitions 
| may be traced in the map. | 


—  — 


I ſhall here confine myſelf to Pruſſia as a kingdom, becauſe his Pruſſian 
Ay other dominions fall under the deſcription of the countries where 
they lie. 3 . Woe | 

The inhabitants of this kingdom alone, were, by Dr. Buſching, com- 
puted to amount to 635,998 perſons capable of IRC arms: and if fo 
(tor I greatly doubt that this computation is exaggerated), it muſt then be 
more populous than is generally imagined. Since the year 1719, it is com- 
puted that about 34,000 coloniſts — removed thither from France, 
Switzerland, and Germany; of which number 17, ood were Saltzburghers.. 
Theſe emigrants have built 400 ſmall villages, 1 1 towns, 86 ſeats, and 50 
new churches ;, and have founded 1000 village ſchools, chiefly in that part 
of the country named Little Lithuania. | 
The manners of the inhabitants differ but little from thoſe. of the other 
OREN of Germany. The ſame may be ſaid of their cuſtoms and di- 
Veruons, ' „ | N 2 | | ' 

REL1G10N, schools, } The religion of Pruſſia is very tolerant. The 

AND ACADEMIES,  { eſtabliſhed religions are thoſe of the Lutherags : 
and Calviniſts, but chiefly the . but 


papiſts, aptippedo-baptiſts, and 
K 3 | org tote -. Almoſt, 


contains 3,800 houſes, and about 60, ooo in 
is a little 2 becauſe it ſuppoſes, at an average, near ſixteen per. 
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almoſt all other ſects, are here tolerated. The country, as well as the towns, 


abounds in ſchools. An univerſity was founded at Koningſberg in 1 $44; 
but we know of no very remarkable learned men that it has produced. 
CrTies.] The kingdom of Pruſſia is divided into the German and Ii. 
e departments; the former of which contains 280 pariſhes, and the 

tter 105. | | | 
1 the capital of the whole kingdom, ſeated on the river 
Pregel, over which it has ſeven bridges, is about 84 miles from Dantzick. 
According to Dr. Buſching, this city is —_ miles 1n circumference, and 
bitants. This computation, 


ſons in every houſe. Koningſberg has ever made a conſiderable figure in 
commerce and ſhipping, its river being navigable for ſhips; of which 493 


foreign ones arrived here in the year 1752, beſides 298 coaſters; and 3) 


floats of timber were, in the compaſs of that year, brought down the Pre ty 
This city, beſides its college or univerſity, which contains 38 profeſſors, 


boaſts of magnificent palaces, a town-houſe, and exchange; not to men- 
tion gardens and other embelliſhments. It has a good harbour and a cita. 


del, which is called Fredericſburg, a regular ſquare. 
ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITLES, 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 
CoMMERCE AND MANUFACTUREsS.] The preſent king of Pruſſia has 
endeavoured to encreaſe the commerce of his kingdom; but the deſpotic 
nature of his government is not favourable to trade and manufactures. 
The Pruſſian manufactures, however, are not inconſiderable : they conſiſt 
of glaſs, iron-work, paper, gunpowder, copper, and braſs mills ; manufac. 
tures of cloth, camblet, linen, ſilk, ſtockings, and other articles. The in- 
habitants export variety of naval ſtores, amber, linſeed, and hempſeed, oat. 
meal, fiſh, mead, tallow, and caviar : and it is ſaid that 500 ſhips are loaded 
every year with thoſe commodities chiefly from Koningſberg. 
CaqnsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. ] His Pruſſian majeſty is abſolute 
through all his dominions, and he avails himſelf to the full of his power. 
The government of this kingdom is by a regency of four — of 
ſtate, viz. 1. The great maſter; 2. The great burgrave; 3. The great 
chancellor; and, 4. The great marſhal. There are alſo ſome other coun- 
cils, and 57 bailiwicks. The ſtates conſiſt, 1. Of counſellors of ſtate; 
2. Of deputies from the nobility; and, 3. From the commons. Beſides 
theſe inſtitutions, his majeſty has erected a board for commerce and na- 


See Germany. 


vigation. 
1 His Pruſſian majeſty, by means of the happy ſituation of 
his country, its inland navigation, and his own ſkilful political regulations, 
derives an amazing revenue from this country, which, about a century and 
a half ago, was the feat of boors and barbarifm. It is Taid, that amber 
alone brings him in 26,000 dollars annually. His other revenues ariſe 
from his demeſnes, his duties of cuſtoms and tolls, and the ſubſidies 
early granted by the ſeveral ſtates; but the exact ſum is not known ; 
though we may conclade it is very confiderable from the immenſe charges 
of the late war, The revenue which the king draws from Sileſia, 
amounts annually fo 62h $4,032 rix dollars, and after deducting the expen- 
ces of the military eftabiſhment, and all others, there is a net revenue of 
1,554,632 rix dollars. His revenues now, ſince the acceſſion of Poliſh or 
Royal Pruſſia, muſt be greatly increaſed : excluſive: of its fertility, com- 
merce, and populatſon, its local ſituation was of vaſt importance, as it la 
between his German dominions and his kingdom bf Pruſſia. By this acqui- 
ſition, his dominions are compact, and his troops may march from Berlin 
to Koningſberg without interruptinn. 9 8 
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MtLITARY STRENGTH.] The Pruffian army, even in time of peace, 
confiſts of about 180, ooo of the beſt difciplined troops in the world; and. 
during the laſt war, that force was augmented to 300,000 men. But this 
great military force, howeverit may aggrandize the power and importance 
of the King, is utterly inconfiſtent with 'the intereſts of the people. The 
army is chiefly compoſed of provincial regiments ; the whole Pruſſian do- 
minions being divided into circles or cantons; in each of which, one 
or more regiments, in proportion to the ſize and populouſneſs of the divi- 
fions, have been originally raiſed, and from it the recruits continue to be 

taken; and each particular regiment is always quartered, in the time 
of peace, near the canton from which its recruits are drawn. Whatever 
number of ſons a peaſant may have, they are all liable to be taken into the 
ſervice except one, who is left to affiſt in the management of the farm. The 
reſt wear badges from their childhood, to mark that they are deſtined to be 
ſoldiers, and obliged to enter into the ſervice whenever they are W 
But the maintaining ſo large an army, in a country naturally ſo little 
equal to it, has occaſioned ſuch a drain from population, and ſuch a with- 
drawing of ſtrength'from the labours of the earth, that the preſent king 
has endeavoured in ſome degree to fave his own peaſantry, by drawing as 
many recruits as he could from other countries. Theſe foreign recruits re- 
main continually with the regiments in which they are placed ; but the na- 
tive Pruſſians have every yearſome months of furlough, during which the 
return to the houſes of their fathers or brothers, and work atthe buſineſs 
of the farm, or in any other way they pleaſe. N | 
Anus, AND ORDERS OF. KNIGHTHOOD.] | The royal arms of Pruffia 
are argent, an eagle diſplayed ſable, crowned, or, for Pruſha. Azure, the 
Imperial ſceptre, or, for Courland. Argent, an eagle diſplayed, gules, 
with ſemicircular wreaths, for the merquiſate of Brandenburgh. To theſe 
are added the reſpective arms of the ſeveral provinces ſubject to the Pruſ- 
ſian crown, x 

There are four orders of knighthood, the Order of Concord,” in- 
ſtituted by. Chriſtian Erneſt, margrave of Brandenburgh, in the * 
1660, to diſtinguiſh the part he had acted in reſtoring peace to many of the 
princes of Europe. Frederic III. elector of Brandenburgh, and after- 
wards king of Pruſſia, inſtituted in 1685, the © Order of _ 
The knights wear a croſs of eight points enamelled blue, having in the cen- 
tre this motto, La Generefitz,”” pendent to a blue riband. The fame 
prince inſtituted the“ Order of the Black Eagle,” on the day of his coro- 
nation at Koningſberg, in the year 1700; the ſovereign is always grand» 
maſter, and the number of knights, excluſive of the royal family, is limited 
to thirty, who muſt all be admitted into the“ Order of Genereſity,”” 
previous to their receiving this, unleſs they be ſovereign princes. The 

Order of + Merit” was inſtituted by the late king in the year 1740, to 
reward the merit of perſons either in arms or arts, without diſtinction of 
birch, religion, or country; the king is ſovereign, and the number of 
W unlimited. . i a | 
 HisToxy.] The ancient hiſtory of Pruſſia, like that of other kingdoms, 
is loſt in the clouds of fiction and romance. The inhabitants appear to 
have been a brave and warlike people, deſcended from the Sclavonians, 
and refuſed to ſubmit to the neig _ rinces, who, on pretence 
of converting them to chriſtianity, wanted to fubject them to ſlavery. T 
made a noble ſtand againſt the kings of Poland; one of whom, Boleſlaus IV. 
was by them defeated and killed in 1163. They continued indepen- 
dent; and pagans, till the time of as vben che German knights 1. 
N 4 2 "17 6 
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the Teutonic order, about the year 1227, undertook their converſion dy 


of blood, in 1466, a peace was concluded between the knights of 

tonic order, and Caſimir IV. king of Poland, who had undertaken the 

_ cauſe of the oppreſſed people, by which it was agreed, that the part now 

called Poliſh Pruſſia ſhould continue a free province, under the king's pro- 

..teftion ; and that the knights and we -maſter ſhould poſſeſs the other 
e 


riſe to freſh wars, in which the knights endeavoured, but unſucceſsfully, to 
throw off their vaſialage to Poland. In 1525, Albert, margrave of Bran- 


lure of his male iiſue, to his brother, and his male heirs. Thus ended 
the ſovereignty of the Teutonic order in Pruſſia, after it had ſubſiſted nezr 
300 years, In 1657, the elector Frederic William of Brandenburg, de. 


prodigious ſcrvices to his country, but too often at the expence of huma- 


the edge of the ſword, but upon condition of having, as a reward, the 

operty of the country when conquered. A long ſeries of wars followed 

in which the inhabitants of Pruſſia were almoſt extirpated by the religious 

knights, who, in the thirteenth century, after committi the moſt incre. 

dible barbarities, peopled the country with Germans. Aſter a * waſte 
e 


Teu. 


but were to acknowledge themſelves vaſſals of Poland. This gave 


9 
denburg, and the laſt grand-maſter of the Teutonic order, laid aſide the 
habit of his order, and embraced Lutheraniſm, and concluded a peace at 
Cracow, by which the margrave was acknowledged duke of the caſt part 
of Pruſſia (formerly called, for that reaſon, Ducal Pruſſia), but to be 
held as a fief of Poland, and to deſcend to his male heirs ; and upon fai. 


ſervedly called the Great, had Ducal Pruſſia confirmed to him, and by the 
conventions of Welau and Bromberg, it was freed by John Caſimir, king 
of Poland, from vaſſalage; and he and his deſcendants were declared in- 
dependent and ſovereign lords of this part of Pruſſia. 

As the proteſtant religion had been introduced into this country by the 
margrave Albert, and the electors of Brandenburgh were now of that per- 
ſuaſion, the proteſtant intereſt favoured them ſo much, that Frederic, the 
ſon of Frederic William the Great, was raiſed to the dignity of king of 
Pruſſia, in a ſolemn aſſembly of the ſtates, and proclaimed January 18, 
1701, and ſoon after acknowledged as ſuch by all the powers of Chriſtey- 
dom. His grandſon, the late king of Pruſſia, in the memoirs of his fa- 
mily, gives us no high idea of this firſt king's talents for government, but 
expatiates on thoſe of his own Father, Frederic-William, who ſucceeded in 
1713. He certainly was a prince of ſtrong natural parts, and performed 


nity, and the magnanimity which ought to adorn a king. At his death, 
which happened in 1740, he is ſaid to have left ſeven millions ſterling in 
his treaſury, which enabled his ſon, by his wonderful victories, and the 
more 2 reſources by which he repaired his defeats, to become the 
admiration of the preſent age. He improved the arts of peace as well as 
of war, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a poet, philoſopher, ang legiſlator. 
Some of the principal tranſactions of his reign have already been related 
in our account of the hiſtory of Germany. In the year 1783 he pub 
liſhed a reſcript, ſignifying his pleaſure that no kneeling in future ſhould 
be praiſed in honour of his 7 7 aſſigning for his reaſon, that this ac 
of humiliation was not due but to the Divinity. and near 2,000,000 of 
crowns were expended by him in 1782 in draining marſhes, eſtabliſhing 
factories, ſettling colonies, relieving diſtreſs, and in other gurpoſes of phi- 
lanthropy and policy. 12 | 1 
The preſent king of Pruſſia, who ſucceeded his uncle Auguſt x7, 1786, 

hath made many wiſe and ſalutary regulations for his ſubjects, and hath 


* 


eſtabliſhed a court of honour to pre veiit the diabolical practice of duelling 
1112 ²˙ — 2 
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The exertions of Pruſſians 7 France have been already related in 
our account of that nation. we credit the French accounts, the alli- 
ance between Pruſſia and Auſtria is condemned by all the great Pruſſian 
ſtateſmen; has produced a political ſchiſm in the court of Berlin; and a 
general diſcontent prevails in Pruſſia. The war exhauſts the treaſures laid 
up by the great Frederic, and the recruiting of the army has become fo 
dificult, that the miniſters cannot, without endangering the interior tran» 
quillity, ſend the king an army of 30,000 men, which he ordered. Jea- 
ſouſies certainly prevail between the courts of Berlin and Vienna. 

The conduct of Pruſſia with regard to Poland we can hardly explain; 
and it would apparently have been more for the intereſt of the former to 
have erected the latter às a formidable independent barrier againſt Ruſſia 
and Auſtria, than to have expoſed itſelf to the enormous and increaſed 

wer of Ruſſia. Pruwa is no longer guided by the councils of the great 
Frederic; and ſhould that kingdom continue to purſue an impolitic ſyſtem 
of conduct, the inferiority of its extent and reſources will cauſe it to vaniſh 
2s ſuddenly as it aroſe. | 2 8 RN 

Frederic IV. king of Pruſſia, and elector of Brandenburgh, born Sept. 
26, 1744; married July, 14th, 1769, to the princeſs Elizabeth-Chriftiana- 
Ulrica, of Brunfwick Woltenbuttle. 2ndly, On July 14, 1769, to Frede- 
rica-Louiſa, of Heſſe Darmſtadt. | | 

Bo” Ih,ſue by the firſt marriage. 8 

Frederica-Charlotta-Ulrica-Catherine, born May 7, 1767; married 
bt: 5h, 1791, to the Duke of York, the ſecond ſon of his Britannic 
mate „ a . . y | 
1 Iſſue by the latter marriage. 

1. Frederic-William, born Aug. 3, 1770. 

2. Frederic-Louis Charles, born Aug. 3, 1773. | : 

3. Frederica-Sophia- Wihelmina, born Nov. 18, 1774; married Oct. 1, 
1741, to the Hereditary Prince of Orange. 

4. Frederic-Chriſtian-Auguſtus, born May x, 1780. 

8. Another Prince, born Dec. 20, 1781. 

6. Another Prince, born. July 1783. : 

Queen Dowager, Elizabeth-Chriſtian of Brunſwic Wolfenbuttle, barn 
Nov. 8, 1 71 * | | 

Brother and ſiſter to the king. 

1. Frederic-Charles-Henry, born Dec. 30, 1747. 

2. Frederica-Sophia- Wihelmina, born in 1751; and married in 1765, 
to the preſent prince of Orange. | 
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The KINGDOM of BOHEMIA. 


SITVATION AND EXTENT. 


„ 


Miles. Degrees. 1 
Length 478 148 and 52 north latitude. 
Breadth 4322 between J T3 and 19 caſt iongitude. 


| OUNDED by Saxony and Brandenburg, on the 
Benda B North; by Poland and Hungary, on the Eaſt 


dy Auſtria and Bavaria, on the South; and by the palatinate of Bavaria, 


on the Welt; formerly comprehending, 1. Bohemia Proper; 2. Sileſia; 
and, 3. Moravia, e eps Tab# RIO Rokhs | 


Diviſion 
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Chief Towns. | Miles. $q. Mt 
Prague, E. Ion. 14-20. N. | 


t. 50. 
Koningſgratz, E. Length 162 
Glatz, E. ſubject to the EY 142 (_ 12,069 
Sager Pruſſia. 1 | 
Egra, W. | 


gra 
Breſlaw, E. lon. 17. N. : 
| 2 IT * 
2. Sileſia, Eaſt, | | 3 I 
moſtly ſubject \ 4 Fh 3 8 \ Length 196 6 10 270 
N 2 8 2 4 Py 0 
1 Tropay, 6. aue to the | Breadth 98 
, | ouſe of Auſtria, 
| | Teſchen, S. ſubjectto the | 
{ _ honſe of Auſtria, l 3 
3- Moravia, S. Olmutz, E. lon. 16-45. 
entirely ſubject N. lat. 49-40. Length 120 | 
to the houſe of f J Brin, middle. Breadth 88 9424 
Auſtria. ( Igla, S. W. A 
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So!L AND AR.] The air of Bohemia Proper is not thought fo whole. 
Fome as that of the reſt of Germany, though its ſoil and produce are pretty 
much the ſame. 

 MovunTains anD RIVERs.] Bohemia, though almoſt ſurrounded 
with mountains, contains none of note or diſtinction: its woods are many, 
and the chief rivers are the Elbe, Muldaw, and Eger. | 

MeTALs AND NINERALS.] This kingdom contains rich mines of fil. 
ver, quickſilver, copper, iron, lead, ere and ſaltpetre. Its chief 
manufactures are linen, copper, iron, and glaſs, PER 

PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, We have no certain a6. 

CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. count of the preſent po- 
pulation of Bohemia; about 150 years ago, it was computed to contain 
near 3, ooo, ooo of inhabitants; but at preſent not above 2, 100, ooo. The 
Bohemians, in their perſons, habits, and manners, reſemble the Germans. 
There is, among them, no middle ſtate of people; for every lord is a ſo- 
vereign, and every tenant a {lave. But the emperor Joſeph II. generouſſy 
diſcharged the Bohemian peaſants, on the Imperial demeſnes, from the 
_ ttete of villanage in which they have been ſo long and ſo unjuſtly retained; 
and it will be happy if his example ſhould be followed by the Bohemian 
nobility, and they be thereby led to ceaſe to deprive their vaſſals of the 
rights of human nature. Although the Bohemians, at preſent, are not 
remarkable either for arts or arms, yet they formerly diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves as the moſt intrepid aſſertors of civil and religious liberty in Europe; 
witneſs the early introduction of the reformed religion into their country, 
when it was ſcarcely known in any other; the many glorious defeats they 
rb to the Auſtrian power, and their generous ſtruggles for independency, 

heir virtues may be conſidered as the cauſes of their decay, as no means 
were left e Fae by their deſpotic maſters for breaking their ſpint: 
though it is certain their internal jealouſies and diſſenſions greatly contn- 
duted to their ſubjection. Their cuſtoms and diverſions are the ſame az 
in Germany, „ n, SD 
Rz11610n,] Though popery is the eſtabliſhed religion of Bohemia, yet 
'there are many proteſtants among the inhabitants, who are now tolerated 


in 
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in the free exerciſe of their religion; and ſome of the Moravians have em. 
praced à Viſionary unintelligible proteſtantiſm, if it deſerves that name, 
which they have propagated, by their zealous miſſionaries, in ſeveral 

of the globe; ſome of whom a few years ago —_—— in Great 
Britain; they have ſtill a meeting-houſe in London, and have obtained an 
act of parliament for a ſettlement in the plantations. 

ARrcHBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS. | Prague is the only Bohemian 
archbiſhopric. The biſhoprics are Koningſgratz, Breſlaw, and Olmutz. 

LaNGUAGE.] The proper language of the Bohemians is a diale& of the 
Sclavonian, but they 2 aur ſpeak German and High Dutch. | 

UxiveRSITY.] The only univerſity in Bohemia is that of Prague. 

C1TiES AND TOWNS. ] Prague the capital of Bohemia, is one of the 
fneſt and moſt magnificent cities in Europe, and famous for its noble 
bridge. Its circumterence is fo large, that the grand Pruſſian army, in its 
aſt ſiege, never could completely inveſt it. For this reaſon it is able ta 
make a vigorous defence in caſe of a regular 40 4. The inhabitants are 
thought not to be proportioned to its capaciouſneſs, being computed not 
to exceed 70,000 Chriſtians, and about 13,000 Jews. It contains 92 
churches and chapels, and 40 cloiſters. It is a place of little or no trade, 
and therefore the middling inhabitants are not wealthy; but the Jews are ſaid 
to carry on a large commerce in jewels. Bohemia contains many other 
towns, ſome of which are fortified, but they are neither remarkable for 
ſtrength nor manufactures. Olmutz is the capital of Moravia: it is well 
fortified, and has manufactures of woollen, iron, glaſs, paper, and gun- 
powder. Breflaw, the capital of Sileſia, hath been already deſcribed, 

CoMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. ] See Germany. 

ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. ] The forms, and only the forms, 
of the old Bohemian conſtitution ſtill ſubſiſt; but the government under 
the emperor is deſpotic. Their ſtates are compoſed of the clergy, nobili- 
ty, gentry, and repreſentatives of towns. Their ſovereigns of late have 
not been fond of provoking them by ill uſage, as they have a general 
averſion towards the Auſtrians. This kingdom is frequently deſcribed 
s part of Germany, but with little reaſon, for it is not in any of the nine 
circles, nor does it contribute any thing towards the forces or revenues of 
the empire, nor is it ſubject to any of its laws. What gives ſome colour 
to this miſtake, is, that the king of Bohemia is the firſt ſecular elector of 
the empire, and their kings have been elected emperors of Germany for 
many years, 

Revenues.) The revenues of Bohemia are whatever the ſovereign is 
pleaſed to exact from the ſtates of the kingdom, when they are annually 
aſſembled at Prague. They may perhaps amount to $06,008 a year, 

Arms.] The arms of Bohemia are, argent, a lion gules, the tale 
moved, and paſſed in faltier, crowned, langued, and armed, o. 

Hisroxr.] The Bohemian nobility uſed to elect their own princes, 
though the emperors of Germany ſametimes impoſed a king upon them, 
and at length uſurped that throne themſelves. In the year 1438, Albert 
of Auſtria, received three crowns, Hungary, the Empire, and Bo- 

emia. 

In 1414, John Huſs, and Jerome of Prague, two of the firſt reform ers, 
and Bohemians, were burnt at the council of Conſtance, though the em- 
peror of Germany had given them his protection. This occaſioned an 
inſurrection in Bohemia: the people of Prague threw the emperor's offi- 
cers out of the windows of the council-chamber; and the famous Ziſca, 
aſſembling an army of 40,000 Bohemians, "defeated the emperor's forces 
in ſeveral engagements, and drove the Imperialiſts out of the kingdom. 
The diviſions of the Huſſites among themſelves enabled the emperors to 
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regain and keep poſſeſſion of Bohemia, though an attempt was made in 
throw off the imperial yoke, by electing, in the year, 1618, a proteſtam 
king in the perſon of the prince Palatine, ſon-in-law to James I. of Eno. 
4 The misfortunes of this prince are well known. He was driven 
from Bohemia b emperor's generals, and, being ſtripped of his other 
dominions, was forced to depend on the court of England br a ſubſiſtence. 
After a war of go years duration, which deſolated the whole empire, the 
Bohemians have remained ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 
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HU N G X R. F. 
| $1TVATION AND EXTENT: 


Miles. Ne 4 | Sq. Miles, 
Length 300 16-35 and 26 Eaſt long. 

7 Breath 500k een 12 co and 49-35 North ne 36,060 
Containing 87,57; ſquare miles with 57 inhabitants to each. 
amen part of Hungary which belongs to the houſe 

Auſtria (for it formerly included Tranſylvaniz, 
Sclavonia, Croatia, Morlachia, Servia, Wallachia, and other countries), 
is bounded by Poland, on the North; by Tranſylvania and Wallachiz, 
Eaſt; by Sclavonia, South; and by Auſtria and Moravia, Weſt. 


The kingdom of Hungary is uſually divided into the Upper and Lower 


Hungary. 
UrrER HUNGARY, Nox TH OF LOWER HUNGARY, Sour oz 
THE DANUBE. THz DANUBE. 
on Chief Towns. Chief Towns. 
Preſburg, ſituated on the Danube, E. Buda, on the Danube, E. lon. 19- 
lon. 17-30. N. lat. 48-20. 20. N. lat. 47-40. 
Newhauſel, N. W. Gran, on the Danube, above Buda. 
Leopolſtadt, N. W. | Comorra, on the Danube, in the 
Chremnits, N. W. iſland of Schut. 
Schemnits, in the middle. - Raab, on the Danube, oppoſite to 
Eſperies, N. the iſland of Schut. 
Caſchaw, N. Atlenburg, W. oppoſite te the ifland 
Tokay, N. E. of Schut. | 
Zotmar, N. E. Weiſſenburg, or Alba Regalis, ſitu- 
Unguar, N. E. ; ated E. of the lake, called the 
Mongats, N, E. Platten fea. 
Waradin, Great, E. I Kaniſba, 8. W. of the Platten 
Segedin, S. E. 24 ſea. =o 
Agria, in the middle. | Five Churches, N. of the river 
Peſt, on the Danube, oppoſite to Drave. 1 


Buda. 

To which may be added Temeſwar, which has been conſidered as diſ- 
tin from Hungary, becauſe it was formerly governed by an independent 
king; and it has ſeveral times been in poſſeſſion of the Turks; but ths 
Auſtrians gaining poſſeſſion of it, it was incorporated into the kingdom of 
Hungary in 1778. The province of Temeſwar is 94 miles __ and 67 
broad, containining about 38 5 ſquare miles: it has been divi 2 
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iiftricts, Cſadat, Temeſwar, Werſchez, and Lugos. Temeſwar, the 
principal town, is ſituated E. lon. 22-15. N. lat. 45- $4- A ans | 
Air, soll, AND PRODUCE.] The air, and conſequently the climate 
of the ſouthern parts of Hungary, is found to be unhealthful, owing to 
ts numerous lakes, ſtagnated waters, and marſhes; but the northern parts, 
heing mountainous and barren, the air is ſweet and wholeſome. No 
country in the world can boaſt a richer ſoil, than that plain which extends 
300 miles from Preſburg to Belgrade, and produces corn, graſs, eſculent 
plants, tobacco, ſaffron, aſparagus, melons, hops, pulſe, millet, buck- 
wheat, delicious wine, fruits of various kinds, peaches, mulberry-trees, 
cheſnuts, and wood: corn is in ſuch plenty, that it ſells for one ſixth part 
of its price in England. | | 

Rivers. ] Theſe are the Danube, Drave, Save, Teyſſe, Meriſh, and 
the Temes. | | | _ | | 

Warter.] Hungary contains ſeveral lakes, particularly four amon 
the Carpathian mountains, of conſiderable extent, and abounding with 
iſh. The Hungarian baths and mineral waters are 'eſteemed the moſt 
ſovereign of any in Europe; but their magnificent buildings, raiſed by 
the Turks when in poſſeſhon of the country, particularly thoſe of Buda, 
are ſuffered to go to decay. | 

MouNnTaAins.] The Carpathian mountains which divide Hungary 
from Poland on the north, are the chief in Hungary. Though many de- 
tached mountains are found in the country. Their tops are generally co- 
yered with wood, and on their ſides grow the richeſt grapes in the world. 

Mrrals AND MINERALS. ] Hungary is remarkably well ſtocked with 
both. It abounds not only with gold and filver mines, but with plenty of 
excellent copper, vitriol, iron, orpiment, quickſilver, chryſocolla, and 
terra ſigillata. Before Hungary became the ſeat of deſtructive wars be- 
tween Turks and Chriſtians, or fell under the power of the houſe of 
Auſtria, thoſe mines were furniſhed with proper works and workmen, and 
produced vaſt revenues to the native princes. The Hungarian gold and 
filver employed mint-houſes, not only in Hungary, but in Germany, and 
the continent of Europe; but all thoſe mines are now greatly diminiſhed 
in their value, their works being deſtroyed or demoliſhed: fome of them 
1owever, ſtill ſubſiſt, to the great emolument of the natives. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS. ] Hungary is remarkable 
for a fine breed of horſes, generally mouſe-coloured, and highly eſteemed 
by military officers, ſo that great numbers of theta are exported. There 
is a remarkable breed of large rams in the neighbourhood of Preſburg. 
Its other vegetable and animal productions are in general the ſame with 
thoſe of Germany, and the neighbouring countries. The Hungarian 
wines, however, particularly Tokay, are preferable to thoſe of any other 
country at leaſt in Europe. | 

PorULATION, INHABITANTS, MAx- It was late before the nor- 

NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS, { thern barbarians drove the Ro- 
mans out of Hungary; and ſome of the deſcendents of their legio 
forces are ſtill to be diſtinguiſhed in the inland parts, by their ſpeaking 
Latin, Be that as it will, before the Turks got poſſeſſion of Conſtantino- 
ple, we have reaſon to think that Hungary was one of the moſt populous 
and powerful kingdoms in Europe: and if the houſe of Auſtria ſhould 
give the proper encouragement to the inhabitants to repair their works, 
and clear their fens, it might become ſo again in about a century hence. 
Both Hungaries, at preſent, excluſive of Tranſylvania and Croatia, are 
thought to contain about two millions and a half of inhabitants. The 
Hungarians have manners peculiar to themſelves. They pique themſelves 

4 on 


their ſable dreſs with fleeves ſtraight to their arms, and their ſtays faſtened 


kingdom of Hungary, are computed at 450,000. There are in this coun- 
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on being deſcended from thoſe heroes, who formed the bulwark of Chr. 
tendom againſt the infidels. In their perſons they are well made. Their 
fur- caps, their cloſe-bodied coats, girded by a ſaſh, and their cloak or 
mantle, which js ſo contrived as to buckle under the arm, ſo that the rig}: 
hand may be always at liberty, give them an air of military dignity, The 
men ſhave their beards, but. preſerve their whiſkers on their u lips, 
Their uſual arms are a broad ſword, and a kind of pole-ax, betides their 
fixe-arms. The ladies are reckoned handſomer than thoſe of Auſtria, and 


before with gold, 9 or diamond little buttons, are well known to the 
French and Engliſh ladies. Both men and women, in what they call the 
mine towns, wear fur, and even ſheep-ſkin dreſſes. The inns upon the 
roads are moſt miſerable hovels, and even thoſe ſeldom to be met with. 
The hogs, which yield the chief animal food for their peaſants, and their 
oultry, live in the ſame apartment with their owners. The gout and the 
Deer, owing to the unwholſomeneſs of the air, are the predominant dif. 
eaſes in Hungary. The natives in general are indolent, and leave trade 
and manufactures to the Greeks and other ſtrangers ſettled in their coun- 
try, the flatnefs of which renders travelling commodious, either by land 
or water. The diverſions of the inhabitants are of the warlike and ath. 
letic kind. They are in general a brave and magnanimous people. Their 
anceſtors, even face the beginning of the preſent century, were ſo jealous 
of their liberties, that rather than be tyranniſed over by the houſe of Auf. 
tria, they often put themſelves under the protection of the Ottoman court; 
but their fidelity to the late empreſs- queen, notwithſtanding the provoca 
tions they received from her houſe, will be always remembered to their 
honour, . 


The inhabitants of Temeſwar, a province lately incorporated into the 


try many faraons, or gypſies, ſuppoſed to be real deſcendents of the an- 
cient Egyptians. They are ſaid to reſemble the ancient Egyptians in their 
features, in their propenſity to melancholy, and in many of their manners 
and cuſtoms; and it is aſſerted, that the laſcivious dances of Ifis, the wor- 
ſhip of onions, many famous Egyptian ſuperſtitions and ſpecifics, and the 
Egyptian method o N eggs by means of dung, are ſtill in uſe 
among the female gypſies in Temeſwar. 

RELIGIONx.] The eſtabliſhed religion of the Hungarians is the Roman 
catholic, though the major part of the inhabitants are proteſtants, or 
Greeks; and they now enjoy the full exercite of their religious liberties, 

ARCHBJSHOPEICS AND BISHOPRICS,] The archbiſhoprics are Preſ. 
burg, Gran, and Colocza, The biſhoprics are, Great Waradin, Agria, 
Veſprin, Raab, and Five Churches. A 

LanGvage.] As the Hungarians are mixed with Germans, Sclavo- 
nians, and Walachians, they have a variety of dialects, and one of them 
is ſaid to approach near the 1 The better and the middlemoſt ranks 


ſpeak German, and almoſt all even of the common people ff Latin, 


either pure or barbarous, ſo that the Latin may be faid to be here ſtill a 
living language. | 


NIVERSITIES.] In the univerſities, (if they can be properly ſo cal- 


led) of Firnan, Buda, Raab, and Caſchaw, are profeſſors of the ſeveral 


arts and ſciences, who uſed generally to be Jeſuits; ſo that the Lutherans, 
and Calviniſts, who are more numerous than the Roman Catholics in 
Hungary, go to the German and other univerſities. D 
 AnTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, The artificial curioſities of this 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, country conſiſt of its we, 19] 
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paths, and mines. The bridge of Eſſeck built over the Danube, and 
Drave, is, properly ſpeaking a continuation of bridges, five miles in 
length, fortified with towers at certain diſtances. It was an important 
paſs during the wars between the Turks and Hungarians. A bridge of 
boats runs over the Danube, half a mile long, between Buda and Peſt; 
and about twenty Hungarian miles diſtant from Belgrade, are the remains 
of a bridge erected by the Romans, judged to be the moſt magnificent of 
my in the world. The baths and mines here have nothing to diſtinguiſh 
them from the like works in other countries. | 
One of the inoſt remarkable natural curioſities of Hungary, is a cavern, 
in a mountain near Szelitze; the aperture of this cavern, which fronts the 
ſouth, is eighteen fathoms high, and eight broad: its ſubterraneous 
ſages confi entirely of ſolid rock, ſtretching away farther ſouth than has 
yet been diſcovered: as far as it is practicable to go, the height is found to 
be fifty fathoms, and the breadth 26. Many other wonderful particulars 
are related of this cavern, which is an article of great curioſity. Aſtoniſh- 
ing rocks are common in Hungary, and ſome of its churches are of 
admirable architecture. | Ty 
Cities, TOWNS, FORTS, AND OTHER | Theſe are greatly decayed 
ED!FICES, PURIIC AND PRIVATE. from their ancient magniti- 
cence; but many of the fortifications are ſtill yery ſtrong, and kept in good 
order. Preſburg is fortified, In it the Hungarian regalia were kept, but 
were lately removed to Vienna. The crown was ſent in the year 1000 by 
pe Sylveſter II. to Stephen, king of Hungary, and was made after that 
of the Greek emperors; it. is of ſolid gold, weighed nine marks and three 
ounces, ornamented with 53 ſaphires, 5o rubies, one large emerald, and 
138 pearls, Beſides theſe ſtones are the images of the apoſtles and the 
patriarchs, The pope added to this crown a ſilver patriarchal croſs, which 
was afterwards inſerted in the arms'of Hungary. At the ceremony of the 
coronation a biſhop carries it before the king. From the croſs is derived 
the title of apoſtohc king; the uſe of which was renewed under the reign 
of the empreſs-queen Maria Thereſa. The ſceptre and the globe of 
the kingdom are Arabian gold; the mantle, which is of fine linen, is 
laid to be the work of Giſele, ſpouſe. of St. Stephen, who, they ſay, em- 
broidered in gold the image of Jeſus Chriſt crucified, and many other images 
of the patriarchs.and apoſtles, with a number of infcriptions. The ſword 
is two-edged, and rounded at the point. Buda, formerly the capital of 
Hungary, retains little of its ancient magnificence, but its ſtrength and for- 
fiications; and the ſame may be faid of Peit, which lies on the oppoſite 
ſide of the Danube. Raab is likewiſe a ſtrong city, as are Gran and Co- 
morra. Tokay has been already mentioned for the excellency of its wines. 
CoMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. Þ After having mentioned the natural 
produce of the country, it is-ſufkeient to ſay, that the chief manufactures 
and exports of the natives confiſt of metals, drugs, and ſalt. 
ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.]} The Hungarians diſlike the 
term of queen, and even called their late ſovereign king Thereſa. Their 
overnment preſerves the remains of many checks upon the regal power. 
hey have a diet or parliament, a Hungary-office, which refembles our 
Chancery, and which reſides at Vienna; as the ſtadtholder's council, which 
comes pretty near the Britiſh-privy-council; but has a municipal juriſdic - 
tion, docs at Preſburg. Every royal town has its fenate; and the | 


_ Chafts reſemble our juſtices of the peace. Beſides this, they have an ex- 


chequer and nine chambers, and other fubordi nate courts.  -. 
 Mrtitany $T&ENGTA.] The emperor can bring to the field at any 
dme, 50,000 Hungarians in their own country, but ſeldom draws out of 
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it above 10,000; theſe are generally light-horſe, and well known to me. 
dern times by the name of Huſſars. They are not near ſo large as the 
German horſe; and therefore the Huſſars ſtand upon their ſhort ſtirrups 
when they ſtrike. Their expedition and alertneſs have been found ſo ſer- 
viceable in war, that the greateſt powers in Europe, have troops that go by 
the ſame name. Their foot are called Heydukes, and wear feathers in their 
caps, according to the number of enemies they pretend to have killed: 
both horſe and foot are an excellent militia, very good at a. purſuit, or 
ravaging and plundering a country, but not equal to regular troops, in a 
pitched battle. 7 
Corxs.] Hungary was formerly remarkable for its coinage, and there 
are ſtill extant, in the cabinets of the curious, a complete ſeries of coins 
of their former kings. More Greek and Roman medals have been dif. 
covered in this country, than perhaps in any other in Europe. 

' Arms. ] The emperor, as king of Hungary, for armorial enſigns, 
bears quarterly, barwiſe argent, and gules of eight pieces. 

 'Hisroxy.} The Huns, after ſubduing this country in the middle of 
the third century, communicated their name to it, being then part of the 
ancient Pannonia. They were ſucceeded by the furious. Goths; the 
' Goths were expelled by the Lombards; they by the Avari; and the Sclavi 
were planted in their ſtead in the beginning of the gth century, At the 
cloſe of it, the Anigours emigrated from the banks of the Volga, and took 
poſſeſhon of the country. Hungary was formerly an aſſemblage of diffe- 
rent ſtates, and the firſt who aſſumed the title of king, was Stephen, in the 
year 997, when he embraced Chriſtianity. In his reign, the form of 
government was eſtabliſhed, and the crown rendered elective. About the 
year 1310, king Charles Robert aſcended the throne, and ſubdued Bul- 
garia, Servia, Croatia, Dalmatia, Sclavonia, and many other provinces; but 
many of thoſe conqueſts were afterwards reduced by the Venetians, Turks, 
and other powers. In the 15th century, Huniades, who was guardian to 
the infant king Ladiſlaus, bravely repulſed the Turks, when they invaded 
Hungary: and upon the death of. Ladiflaus, the Hungarians, in 1438, 
raiſed Matthias Corvinus, ſon of Huniades, to their throne, Lewis, king 
of Hungary, in 1526, was killed in a battle, fighting againſt Solyman, 
emperor of the Turks. This battle almoſt proved fatal to Hungary; but 
the archduke Ferdinand, brother to the emperor Charles V. having mar- 
ried the ſiſter of Lewis, he claimed the title of Hungary, in which he 
fucceeded, with ſome difficulty, and that kingdom has ever ſince belonged 
to the houſe of Auſtria, though by its conſtitution its crown ought to be 
elective. For the reſt of the Hungarian hiſtory, ſee Germany. 


TRANSYLVANIA, SCLAVONIA, CROATIA, ax» 
- HUNGARIAN DALMA TIA. 


HAVE thrown thoſe countries under one diviſion, for ſeveral reaſons, 
and particularly becauſe we have no account ſufficiently exact of their 
extent and boundaries. The beſt account of them is as follows: TRAN- 
SYLVANIA belongs to the houſe of Auſtria, and is bounded on the north 
by the Carpathian mountains, which divide it from Poland; on the Eaſt 
by Moldavia and Wallachia; on the South by Wallachia; and on the 
Weſt by, Upper and Lower Hungary. It lies between 22 and 26 degrees 
of caſt longitude, and 45 and 48 of north latitude, - Its length is . 
* . A a 
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zwout 180, and its breath 120 miles; and contains nearly 14,400 ſquare 
files, but is ſurrounded on all fides by high mountains. Its produce, 
vegetables and animals, are almoſt the ſame with thoſe of Hungary, The 
air is wholeſome and temperate ; but their wine, ts good, is not equal 
to the Hungarian. Its chief city is Hermanſtadt, and its interior govern- 
ment {till partakes greatly of the ancient feudal ſyſtem, being compoſed of 
many independent ſtates and princes. They owe not much more than a 
nominal ſubjection to the Auſtrians, who leave them in poſſeſſion of moſt 
of their privileges. Papiſts, Lutherans, Calviniſts, Socinians, Arians, 
Greeks, Halten ans, and other ſectaries, here enjoy their ſeveral reli- 
ons. Tranſylvania is thought to add but little to the Auſtrian revenue, 

though it exports ſome metals_and falt to 3 The other large 
places are Sageſwar, Millenback, and Newmark. All ſorts of proviſions 
are very cheap, and excelent" in their kinds, Hermanſtadt 1s a large, 
ſtrong, and well built cy, as are Clauſenburg and W he 
{eat of government is at Hermanſtadt, and the governor is aſſiſted by a 
council made up of Roman catholics, Calviniſts, and Lutherans. The diet, 
or parliament, meets by ſummons, and receives the commands of the 
ſovereign, to whom of late they have been more devoted than formerly, 
They have a liberty of making remonſtrances and repreſentations in caſe 

of grievances. . 447 

Tranſylvania is part of ancient Dacia, the inhabitants of which long 
employed the Roman arms before they could be ſubdued, It was over- 
run by the Goths on the decline of the Roman empire, and then by the 
Huns. Their deſcendants retain the fame military character. The popu- 
|ation of the country is not aſcertained ; but if the Tranſylvanians can 
bring to the field as has been aſſerted, 30,000 troops, the whole number of 
inhabitants muſt be conſiderable. At preſent its military force is reduced to 
ſix regiments of 1500 men each; but it is well known that during the 
laſt two wars, in which the Houſe of Auſtria was engaged, the Tranſyl- 
vaniansdid great ſervices. Hermanſtadt is its only biſhopric ; and the Tran- 
{ylvanians at preſent ſeem to trouble themſelves little either about learning 
or religion, though the Roman catholic is the eſtabliſhed church. Stephen 
1. king of Hungary, introduced Chriſtianity there about the year 1000, 
and it was afterwards governed by an Hungarian vaviod, or viceroy. The 
various revolutions in their government prove their impatience under ſla- 
very; and though the treaty of Carlowits in 1699, gave the ſovereignty 
of Tranſylvama, as alſo of Sclavonia, to the houſe of Auſtria, yet the 
natives enjoy what we may call a loyal ariſtocracy, which their ſovereigns 
do not think proper to invade, In October 1784, on account of the real 
or feigned oppreſſions of the nobility, near 16,000 aſſembled, and com- 
mitted great depredations on thoſe whoſe conduct had been reſented. Se- 
veral had their palaces burnt, and were glad to eſcape with their lives. 
The revolters were diſappointed in their attempt on Clauſenburg ; and 
afterwards offered to ſeparate, and go home in peace, on the terms of a 
general pardon, better treatment from the nobility, and a freedom from 
vallalage. In the preſent ſituation of the Auſtrians, lenient terms have 
been granted to them, and with the puniſhment of a few, the inſurrection 
was ſuppreſſed. ee 

SCLAYONIA lies between the 17th and 21ſt degrees of eaſt longitude, and 
the 55th and 46th of north latitude. Tt is thought to be about 200 miles in 
length, and 60 in breadth, and contains about 10,000 ſquare miles. It 
15 bounded by the Drave on the north, by the Danube on the eaſt, by 
the Save on the ſouth, and by Kiria in Auſtria, on the weſt. The rea- 
lon why Hungary, Tranſylvania, -Sclavonia, and the other nations, ſub- 

e * houſe of Auſtria in * parts, contain a ſurpriſing rug 
+94 * | \ of 
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of le, differing in name, language, and manners, is becauſe li... 
Ne its laſt ſtand againſt the — arms, which by degrees — 
the remains of the different nations they had conquered into thoſe quarter, 
The thickneſs of the woods, the rapidity of the rivers, and the ſtren 
of the country, favoured their reſiſtance; and their deſcendants, ng. 
withſtanding the power of the Turks, the Auſtrians, the Hungarian, 
and the Poles, ſtill retain the ſame ſpirit of independency. Without mind. 
ing the arrangements made by the ſovereigns of Europe, they are quiz 
under the government that leaves them moſt at liberty. That they ar 
generous, as well as brave, appears from their attachment to the houſs 
of Auſtria, which, till the laſt two wars, never was ſenſible of their value 
and valour; inſomuch that it is well known, that they preſerved the ptag. 
matic ſanction, and kept the imperial crown in that family. The Sch. 
vonians formerly gave fo much work to the Roman arms, that it is thought 
the word /ave took its original from them, on account of the great num. 
bers of them who were carried into bondage, ſo late as the reign of Char. 
lemagne. Though Sclavonia yields neither in beauty nor fertility to Hun. 
gary and Tranſylvania, yet the ravages of war are ſtill viſible in the face 
of the country, which lies in a great meaſure unimproved. The Sch. 
vonians, from their ignorance, perhaps, are zealous Roman Catholic 
though Greeks and Jews are tolerated. Here we meet with two biſho 
rics; that of Poſega, which is the capital of the country, and Zagrib, 
which lies on the Drave ; but we know of no univerſities. Eſſeck is ; 
large and ſtrong town, remarkable, as before noticed, for a wooden 
bridge over the Drave, and adjoining marſhes, five miles long, and fifteen 
paces broad, built by the Turks. Waradin and Peterwaradin are place; 
noted in the wars between the Auſtrians and Turks. The inhabitants ar: 
compoſed of Servians, Radzians, Croats, Wallachians, Germans, Hun. 

arians, and a vaſt number of other people, whoſe names were never 

nown even to the Auſtrians themſelves, but from the military muſter. 
rolls, when they poured their troops into the field during the laſt two war, 
In 1746, Sclavonia was united to Hungary, and the ſtates ſend repreſents. 
tives to the diet of Hungary. 

CROATIA lies between the 1 5th and 1 7th degrees of eaſt longitude, and 
the 4;th and 47th of north latitude. It is 80 miles in length, and jo in 
3 and about 2,500 ſquare miles. The manners, government, re. 
ligion, language, and cuſtoms of the Croats, are ſimilar to thoſe of the 
Sclavonians and Tranſylvanians, who are their neighbours, They are 
excellent irregular troops, and as ſuch are famed in modern hiſtory, under 
the name of Pandours, and various other defignations. The truth is, the 
houſe of Auſtria finds its intereſt in ſuffering them and the ora, 
nations, to live in their own manner. The towns are blended with eac 
other, there ſcarcely being any diſtinction of boundaries. Carolſtadt is 
place of ſome note, but Zagrab (already mentioned) is the ca ital of 
Croatia. All the ſovereignty exerciſed over them by the Auſtrians ſeems to 
þ confiſt in the military arrangements for 58 occaſionally into the 
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'F field. A vicefoy preſides over Croatia, jointly with Sclavonia, and 

Hungarian DaLMaTra: this lies in the upper part of the Adriatic fe, 

| and conſiſts of five diſtrĩcts, in which the moſt remarkable places are the 

1 two following: Segna, which is a royal free town, fortified both by na, 

3 ture and art, and is ſituated near the ſea, in a bleak, mountainous, and 
5 


| barren ſoil. The biſhop of this place is a fuffragan to the archbiſhop ol 

| Spalatro. Here are twelve churches, and two convents. The governor 

| reſides in the old palace, called the Royal Caſtle. 2. Ottoſchatz, a fron. 

| tier fortification on the river Gatzka. That part of the fortreſs where the 

governor, and the greateſt part of the th reſide, is ſurrounded with 
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i wall, and ſomme towers 2 but the reſt of the buildings which are mean, 
are erected on piles in the water; ſo that one neighbour cannot viſit an- 
e UL dnl; why f 

Near Segna dwell the Uſcocs, a people, who being galled b reſ- 
fon, eſcaped out of Dalmatia, from whence they obtained he of 
Uſcocs, from the word Scoco, which ſignifies a de/erter. They are alſo 


ed ſpringers, or leapers, from the agility with which they leap, rather 
2 * f this rugged and 22 country. 71 them | 
live in ſcattered houſes, and others in large villages. They are a rough, 
ſavage people, large bodied, courageous, and given to rapine; but thei 
"ible em oyment is grazing. They uſe the Wallachian language, an 
in their religious ſentiments and mode of worſhip approach to the 
Greek church; but ſome of them are Roman 3 | 

A part of Wallachia belongs alſo to the emperor, as well as to the Turks, 
which lies to the eaſt of "Tranſylvania, and its principal towns are Trego- 
hitz, Buchareſt, and Severin. 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT, 


—_— 


Miles. Degrees. 
Length 700 between 16 and 34 eaſt longitude. 
Breadth 680 2 46 and 57 north latitude, 
Containing 160,800 ſquare miles, with $5 inhabitants to each. 

dena ] EFORE the late extraordinary partition of this 

2 , country, the kingdom of Poland, with the 
duchy of Lithuaniaannexed (anciently called Sarmatia) was bounded on the 
North by Livonia, Muſcovy, and the Baltic ſea ; on the Eaſt by Muſco- 
vy; on the South by Hungary, Turkey, and Little Tartary ; on the Weſt 
by Germany; and had the form of its government been as perfect as its 
ſituation was compact, it might have been one of the moſt powerful king- 
doms in the univerſe. Its grand diviſions were, 
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Lithuania, 333 310 Wina | 1 * "el ; by Ruſh, | 5 | 
| Podolia, 360 | 120 [Karfinleck "WM 5 
Volbinia, 13 1 Lucko Fs. 
Great Poland, 208 | 180 [Gncſna 8 | — 
Red Ruf, 232 185 [Lemburg } Now chiefly ſubj 5 
y ſudject .. 
wiſts 4 Little Poland, 239 | 130 [Cracow ; Auſtria. 
Poleſia, 186 97 [Breſſici <> 
Maſovia, - | 252 90 [Wartaw ; 
Samogitia, 155 98 [Rafiem 
Pruſſia Royal,) 
or g 118 | 704 Elbing 
Poliſh Pruſſia,) | 
. Polachia,, - 133] 4 [Bicth : 
antzic, T and Elbing, in Pruſſia Royal, are Ryled free cities, 


the privileges of the firſt. 
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Nauk. ] It is generally thought that Poland takes its name from Poly 
or Pole, a Sclavonian word ſignifying a country fit for hunting, for which 
none was formerly more proper, on account of its plains, woods, wild 
beaſts, and game of every kinga. | 

CLiMaTtE.] The air of Poland isſach as may be expected from ſo ex. 
tenſive but level a climate. In the northern parts it is cold, but healthy 
The Carpathian mountains, which ſeparate Poland from Hungary, are co. 
vered with everlaſting ſnow, which has been known to fall in the midſt of 
ſummer. Upon the whole, however, the climate of Poland is temperate, 
and far from being fo unſettled, either in winter or fummer, as might 
be ſuppoſed from ſo nottherly a ſituation ; but the air is rather inſalubrious 
by reaſon of the numerous woods and moraſſes. 

Sof, PRODUCE, AND WATERs.] Poland is in general a level coun. 
try, and the ſoil is fertile in corn, as appears from the vaſt quantities that 
are ſent from thence down the Viſtula, to Dantzic, and which are bought 
up by the Dutch, and other nations. The paſtures of: Poland, eſpecially 
in Podolia, are rich beyond expreſſion; and it is ſaid that one can hardly 
ſee the cattle that graze in the meadows. - Here are mines of filver, cop- 
per, iron, falt, and coals ; Lithuania abounds in iron, ochre, black agate, 
ſeveral ſpecies of copper and iron pyrites, and red and grey granite ; falſe 
precious ſtones, and marine petrefactions. The interior parts of Poland 
contain foreſts, which furniſh timber in ſuch great quantities, that it i; 
employed in houſe building, inſtead of bricks, ant and tiles. Various 
kinds of fruits and herbs, and ſome grapes, are produced in Poland, and 
are excellent when they meet with culture, but their wine ſeldom or never 
comes to perfection. Poland produces various kinds of clay fit for pipes 
and earthen ware. The water of many fprings is boiled into falt. The 
virtues of a ſpring in, the palatinate of Cracow, which increaſes and de- 
creaſes with the moon, are faid to be wonderful for the preſervation of lite; 
and it is reported, that the neighbouring inhabitants commonly live to 
Too, and ſome of them to 150 years of age. This ſpring is inflammable, 
and by applying a torch to it, it flames like the ſubtleſt ſpirit of wine. 
The flame, however, dances on the furface, without heating the water; 
and if neglected to be extinguiſhed, which it may eaſily be, it com- 
municates itſelf, by ſubterraneous conduits, to the roots of trees, in a 
neighbouring wood, which it confumes; and about 35 years ago, the 
flames are = to have laſted for three years, before they could be entirely 
extinguiſhed. 5 | 

N The chief rivers of Poland are, the Viſtula or Weyſel, the 
Neiſter, Neiper, or Boriſthenes, the Bog, and the Dwina. 

LAK ESs.] The chief of the few lakes contained in Poland, is Gopto, in 
the palatinate of Byzeſty ; and Birals, or the White Lake, which is faid 
to dye thoſe who waſh in it of a ſwarthy complexion. | | 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL © The vegetable productions of Poland 

PRODUCTIONS. 'have been already mentioned under the 
article of Sor, though fome are peculiar to itſelf, particularly a kind of 
manna (if it can be called a vegetable), which in May and June the in- 
hubitants ſweep into ſieves with the dew, and it ſerves for food dreſſed 
various ways. A great quantity of yellow amber is frequently dug up in 
Lithuania, in pieces as large as a man's fiſt, ſuppoſed to be the production 
of a reſinous pine. 12 BY ap 

The foreſts of Warſovia or Mafovia contain plenty of uri, or buffaloes, 
whoſe fleſh the Poles powder, and eſteem it an excellent diſh. Horſes, 
wolves, boars, the gloutton, lynx, elks, and deer, all of them wild, are 
common in the Poliſh foreſts ; and there is a ſpecies of wild horſes and 2 
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and wild oxen, that the nobility of the Ukraine, as well as natives, are 
fond of. A kind of wolf, N hart, with ſpots on his belly and 
legs, is found here, and affords the beſt furs in the country; but the elk, 
which is common in Poland, as well as in ſome other northern countries, 
is a very extraordinary animal. The fleſh of the Poliſh elk forms the 
moſt delicious nay of their greateſt feaſts. His body is of the deer make, 
but much thicker and longer; the legs high, the feet broad, like a wild 
goat's. Naturaliſt's have obſerved, that upon diſſecting an elk, there was 
found in its head ſome large flies, with its brain almoſt eaten away ; and it 
is an obſervation ſufficiently atteſted, that in the large woods and wilder- 
neſſes of the north, this poor animal is attacked, towards the winter 
chiefly, by a larger ſort of flies, that, through its ears attempt to take u 

their winter quarters in its head. This perſecution is thought to affe 


the elk with the pas ſickneſs, by which means it is taken, which would 
otherwiſe prove no eaſy matter. | 


Poland produces a creature called bohac : it reſembles a guinea-pig, but 


ſeems to be of the beaver kind. They are noted for digging holes in the 
ground, which they enter in October, and do not come out, except occa- 
honally for food, till April: they have ſeparate apartments for their pro- 
viſions, lodgings, and their dead ; they live together by 10 or 12 in a 
herd. We do not gang that Poland contains any ſpecies of birds pe- 
culiar to itſelf ; only we are told that the quails there have green legs, 
and their fleſh is * to be unwholeſome. Lithuania is rich in orni- 
thology; among the birds of prey are the eagle and vulture. The remix, 
orlittle ſpecies of titmouſe, is frequently found in theſe parts, famous for 
the wondrous ſtructure of its pendent neſt, formed in the ſhape of a long 
purſe, with amazing art. 
PoPpULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, From what has been 
CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS, f ſaid of the extent of Po- 
land, it is impoſſible to form an eſtimate of the number of its inhabitants: 
they, undoubtedly, before the breaking out of the late war, were very nu- 
merous; but they are fo little known, even at preſent, that numbers of 
them in remoter parts, continue ſtill to be heathens, or have very imper- 
fect notions of chriſtianity. Some have ſuppoſed Poland and Lithuania to 
contain 14,000,000 of inhabitants: and when we conſider that the Poles 
have no colonies, and ſometimes have enjoyed peace for many years toge- 
ther, and that no fewer than 2,000,000 of Jews are ſaid to inhabit there, 


perhaps this calculation has not been exaggerated, But ſince the partition 


and diſmemberment of the kingdom, the number is only 9,000,000, of 
which 600,000 are Jews. The provinces taken by Ruſſia are the largeſt, 
by Auſtria the moſt populous, and by Pruflia the moſt commercial. The 


Ruthan contain 1,500,000. The Auſtrian 2,500,000 ;. and the Pruſſian 


about 860,000, amounting to about 5, ooo, ooo of ſouls ſeparated from 
their ancient kingdom. | 
The Poles, in their perſons, make a noble appearance ; their com- 
plexion is fair, and their ſhapes are well oportioned. They are brave, 
honeſt, and hoſpital ; and their women ſprightly, yet wade and ſub- 
miſſive to their huſbands. Their mode of ſalute, is to incline their heads, 
and to ſtrike their breaſts with one of their hands, while they ſtretch the 
other towards the ground ; but when a common perſon meets a ſuperior, 
he bows his head near to'the earth, and with his head touches the leg near 
to the heal of the perſon to whom he pays obeiſance. Their diverſions 
are warlike and manly ; vaulting, dancing, and riding the great horſe, 
hunting, ſkaiting,' bull and bear pong, They uſually travel on horſe- 


back; a Poliſh gentleman will not * : ſtone's throw without his kane, | 
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and they are ſo hardy, that they will ſleep upon the ground, without 
bed or covering, in froſt and ſnow.. The Poles never live above ſtairs, and 
their apartments are not united : the kitchen is on one fide, the ſtable on 
another, the qwelling-houſe on the third, and the gate in the front. They 
content themſelves with a few ſmall beds, and if any lodge at their houſes, 
they muſt carry their bedding with them. When they it down to dinner 
or ſupper, they have their trumpets and other muſic playing, and a number 
of gentlemen to wait on them at table, all — with the moſt profound 
reſpect ; for the nobles, who are poor, frequently find themſelves under 
the neceſſity of ſerving them that are rich; but their patron uſually treat 
them with civility, and permits the eldeſt to eat with him at his table, 
with his cap off; and every one of them has his peaſant boy to wait on 
him, maintained by the maſter of the family., At an entertainment, the 
Poles lay neither knives, forks, nor ſpoons, but every gueſt brings them 
with him; and they no ſooner fit down to table, than all the doors 
are ſhut, and not opened till the company return home. It is uſual for a 
nobleman to give his ſervant part of his meat, which he eats as he ſtands 
behind him, and to let him drink out of the ſame cup with himſelf ; but 
this. is the leſs extraordinary, if it be confidered that theſe ſervants are 
eſteemed his equals. Bumpers are much in faſhion, both here and in 
Ruſſia; nor will they eaſily excuſe any perſon from pledging them. It 
would excced the bounds of this work to deſcribe the grandeur and equi- 
pages of the Poliſh nobility ; and'the reader may figure to himſelf an idea 
of all that is faſtidious, ceremonious, expenſive, and ſhewy in life, to 
have any conception of their way of living. They carry the pomp of their 
attendance when they appear abroad, even to ridicule ; for it is not unuſual 
to ſee the lady of a Poliſh grandee, beſides a coach and fix, with a great 
number of ſervants, attended by an old gentleman uſher, an old gentle. 
woman for her governante, and a dwarf of each ſex to hold up her train; 
and if it be night, her coach is ſurrounded by a great number of flam- 
beaux. The figure of their pomp, however, is proportioned to their 
eſtares ; but each perſon goes as far as his income can afford. 

The Poles are vided into nobles, clergy, citizens, or burghers, and 
peaſants : the peaſants are divided into two ſorts, thoſe of the crown, and 
thoſe belonging to individuals. Though Poland has its princes, counts, 
and barons, yet the whole body of the nobility are naturally on a level, 
except the difference that ariſes from the public _ they enjoy. Hence 
all who are of noble birth call one another brothers. They do not value 
titles of honour, but think a gentleman of Poland is the higheſt appellation 
they can enjoy. They have many conſiderable privileges; and indeed the 
boaſted Poliſh liberty is properly limited to them alone, partly by the in- 
dulgence of former kings, but more generally from ancient cuſtom and pre. 
ſcription. They have a power 7 life and death over their tenants and 
vaſſals, pay no taxes, are ſubject to none but the king, may chuſe whom 
they will for their king; and none but they, and the burghers of ſome 
partioular towns, can purchaſe lands. In ſhort, they are almoſt entirely 
independent, enjoyin mary other privileges entirely incompatible with a 
well regulated ſtate; but if ey engage in trade, they forfeit their nobi. 
lity. Theſe great privileges make the Poliſh gentry powerful ; many of 
them have large territories, with a deſpotic power over their tenants, whom 
they call their ſubjects, and transfer or aſſign over with the lands, cattle, 
and furniture. Until Cafimir the Great, i 4 lord could put his peaſant to 
death with impunity, and when the latter had no children, conſidered 
hiraſelf as the heir, and ſeized all his effects. In 1347, Caſimir preſerided 


a fine for the murder of a peafant, and ęnacted, that in caſe of =O 
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ceaſe without iſſue, his next heir ſhould inherit, But theſe and 
other regulations have proved ineffectual againſt the power and ty- 
ranny of their nobles, and have been either abrogated or eluded. Some 
of them have eſtates from five to thirty leagues in extent, and are alſo here- 
ditary ſovereigns of cities, with which the king has no concern. One of 
their nobles poſſeſſes above 4000 towns and villages. Some of them can 


raiſe 8 or 10,000 men. The houſe of a nobleman is a ſecure aſylum for 


rſons who have committed any crime; for none muſt preſume to take 
them from thence by force. They have their horſe and foot guards, which 
are upon duty day and night before their palaces and in their anti-cham- 
bers, and march before them when they go abroad. They make an ex- 
traordinary figure when they come to the diet, ſome of them having 5000 
guards and attendants; and their debates in the ſenate are often determin- 
ed by the ſword. When great men have ſuits at law, the diet, or other 
tribunals decide them; yet the execution of the ſentence muſt be left to 
the longeſt ſword, for the juſtice of the kingdom is commonly too weak 
for the grandees. Sometimes they raiſe 6000 men of a ſide, plunder and 
burn one another's cities, and beſiege caſtles and forts; for they think it 
below them to ſubmit to the ſentence of judges, without a field battle. 
If one lord kills the peaſant of another, he is not capitally convicted, but 
only obliged to make reparation, by another peaſant equal in value. A 
nobleman who 1s defirous of cultivating a piece of land, builds a little 
wooden houſe, in which he ſettles a peaſant and his family, giving him a 
cow, two horſes, a certain number of geeſe, hens, &c, and as much corn 
as is ſufficient to maintain him the firſt year, and to improve for his own 
future ſubſiſtence and the advantage of his lord. 

The clergy have many immunities ; they are all free men, and in ſome 


inſtances, have their own courts of juſtice, in which the cannon law is 


practiſed. A biſhop is entitled to all the privileges of a ſenator : was uſually 
appointed by the king, and confirmed by the pope, but is now nominated 
by the king out of three candidates choſen by the permanent council. The 
archbiſhop of Gneſna is primate, the firſt ſenator in rank, and vicero 
during an interregnum. The burghers ſtill enjoy ſome freedom and pri- 
vileges ; they chuſe their own burgomaſter and council, regulate their in- 
terior police, and have their own criminal courts of juſtice, and when de- 
fendant againſt a noble, he muſt be cited before the magiſtrate of his own 
town, from whence an appeal lies only to the king in his aſſeſſorial tribu- 
nal. Without this exemption from the juriſdiction of the nobles, they 
would long ſince have been reduced to a ſtate of vaſſalage. 

The peaſants of the crown, if oppreſſed, may lodge a complaint in the 
royal court of juſtice, whick is ſome check to injuſtice ; But peaſants be- 
longing to individuals are at the abſolute diſpoſal of their maſter, and all 
their acquiſitions ſerve only to enrich him. They are indiſpenſably ob- 
liged to cultivate the earth; they are incapable of entering upon any con- 
dition of life that might procure them freedom, without the * of 
their lords; and they are expoſed to the diſmal, and frequently fatal effects 
of the caprice, cruelty, and barbarity of their tyrannical maſters, who 
oppreſs them with impunity ; and having the power of life and property 
in their hands, too often abuſe it in the moſt groſs and wanton manner, 
their. wives and daughters being expoſed to the moſt brutal treatment. 
One bleſſing, however, attends the wretched ſituation of the Poliſh pea - 
ſants, which is their inſenſibility. Born ſlaves, and accuſtomed from their 
infancy to hardſhips and ln the generality of them ſcarcely gu- 
tertain an idea pf better circumſtances and more liberty. They regard 
er maſters as a ſuperior order of beings, and hardly ever repine at their 
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ſevere lot. Cheerful and contented with their condition, they are ready upon 
every occaſion to ſacrifice themſelves and their families for their maſter, 1 2 
cially if the latter takes care to feed them well. Moſt of them ſeem to think 
that a man can never be very wretched while he has any thing to eat. There 
are ſome ſtyled German peaſants, whoſe anceſtors were indulged in ſettlin 
in Poland, in the uſe of the German laws, who enjoy ſeveral privileges not 
poſſeſſed by the generality of Poliſh peaſants : their villages are better built 
they pofſeſs more cattle, pay their quit rents better, and are cleaner and 
neaterin theirperſons. I have been the more circumſtantial in deſcribing the 
manners and preſent ſtate of the Poles, as they bear a near reſemblanc 
in many particulars, to thoſe of Europe in general during the feudal ages, 
but their tyranny over their tenants and vaſſals ſeems to be carried to x 
much greater height. Lately, indeed, a few nobles of enlightened under. 
ſtandings, have ventured to give liberty to their vaſſals. The firſt why 
granted this freedom, was Zamoiſki, formerly great chancellor, who, in 
1760, enfranchiſed ſix villages in the palatine of Maſovia, and afterward; 
on all his eſtates. The event hath ſhewed the project to be no leſs judi. 
cious than humane; friendly to the noble's own intereſts as well as the hap. 
pineſs of the peaſants, for it appears, that in the diſtricts in which the new 
arrangement hath been introduced, the population of the villages is confi. 
derable increaſed, and the revenues of their eſtates Wen bee in a triple 
proportion. Prince Staniſſaus, nephew of the king of Poland, hath very 
lately enfranchiſed four villages near Warſaw, and hath not only emanci- 
pated his peaſants from ſlavery, but condeſcends to direct their affairs. $0 
that better times in that diſtreſſed country may be expected. 

Torture was aboliſhed in Poland in 1770, by an edict of the diet, under 
the influence of the king. Atrocious crimes, ſuch as murder, &c. are 
puniſhed by beheading or hanging; lefſer delinquencies by whipping, 
impriſonment, and hard labour: the nobles never ſuffer any corporeal 
puniſhment, but are liable only to impriſonment and death. 

The inns in this country are long ſtables built with boards and covered 
with ſtraw, without furniture or windows; there are chambers at one end, 
but none can lodge there, becauſe of flies and other vermin ; ſo that ſtran. 
gers generally chooſe rather to lodge among the horſes. Travellers are 
obliged to carry proviſion with them ; and when foreigners want a ſupply, 
they apply to the lord of the village, who forthwith provides them with 
neceſſaries 

DREss.] The dreſs of the Poles is pretty ſingular. They ſhave their 
heads, leaving only a circle of hair upon the crown, and men of all ranks 
generally wear wy whiſkers. They wear a veſt which reaches down to 
the middle of the leg, and a kind of gown over it lined with fur, and girded 
with a ſaſh, but the fleeves fit as cloſe to their arms a a waiſtcoat. Their 
breeches are wide, and make but one piece with their 1c, ckings. They 
wear a fur cap or bonnet; their ſhirts are without collar or wriſtbands, 
and they wear neither ſtock nor neckcloth. Inſtead of ſhoes, they wear 
Turkey leather boots, with thin ſoles, and deep iron heels bent like a halt 
moon. They carry a pole-ax, and a 1abre or cutlaſs, by their ſides. When 
they appear on horſeback, they wear over all a ſhort cloak, which is com- 
monly covered with furs both within and without, The people of the 
beſt quality wear fables, and others the ſkins of the tygers, leopards, &c. 
Some of them have fifty ſuits of clothes, all as rich as poſſible, and which 
deſcend from father to fon. Were it not for our own partiality to ſhort 
dreſſes, we muſt acknowledge that of the Poles to be pictureſque and ma- 
jeſtic. Charles II. of England thought of introducing the Poliſh drels 155 
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his court, and after his reſtoration wore it for two years, chiefly for the en- 
couragement of Engliſh broad cloth; but diſcontinued it through his con- 
nections with the French. | 

The habit of the women comes very near to that of the men, a ſimple 
Polonaiſe, or long robe edged with fur; but ſome people of faſhion, of 
both ſexes, affect the French or Engliſh modes. As to the peaſants, in 
winter they wear a ſheep's-ſkin with the wool inwards, and in ſummer a 
thick coarſe cloth; but as to linen, they wear none. Their boots are the 
rinds of trees wrapped about their legs, with the thicker parts to guard the 
ſole of their feet. "The women have a watehful eye over their daughters, 
and in the diſtrict of Samogitia particularly, make them wear little bells, 
before and behind to give notice where they are, and what they are 
doing. 

nant The number of Proteſtants, conſiſting of Lutherans and 

Calviniſts, in the republic of Poland, is very conſiderable; and when theſe 
ire joined to the Greek-church, the whole are called DrssiveENTs. At the 
{ame time, the Poliſh nobility, and the bulk of the nation, are tenacious of 
the Roman catholic religion. The treaty of Oliva, concluded in 1660, to- 
lerated the diſhdents, and was guarantied by the principal powers in 
zurope; but was ſo difregarded by the Poles, that in the year 1724, they 
made a public maſſacre of the proteſtants at Thorn. Numerous pro- 
viſions were made for the protection of the proteſtants, who were perſe- 
cuted, when Jews, Turks, and infidels of every kind, have been tolerated 
and encouraged. - The monaſteries in Poland are by ſome writers ſaid to 
be 576, and the nunneries 117, beſides 246 ſeminaries or colleges, and 31 
abbeys. The clergy are poſſeſſed of a very large proportion of the Iands 
and revenues of the kingdom, but in general, are illiterate bigots, and the 
monks are ſom? of the moſt profligate of mankind, without apprehending 
any diſgrace to their order, or dreading the cenſure of their ſuperiors, who 
require equal indulgence. Vaſt ſway the popiſh clergy have had in Poland 
at different periods, notwithſtanding the treaties and capitulations which 
have been made in favour of the proteſtants and the members of the Greek 
church. Indeed, it has been chiefly owing to the influence and conduct 
of the popith clergy that the peaſants in Poland have been reduced to ſuch 
a ſtate of wretched ſlavery. 

The principles of Socinianiſm made a very early and conſiderable pro- 
greſs in Poland. A tranſlation of the Bible into the Poliſh language was 
publiſhed in 1572; and two years after, under the direction of the ſame 
perſons, the catechiſm, or confeſſion of the Unitarians, was publiſhed at 
Cracow, The abilities and writings of Socinus greatly contributed to the 
extenſive propagation of his opinions; but though the Socuuans in Poland 
have been very numerous, they have at different times been greatly perſe- 
cuted. However, it was lately reſolved between the republic and parti- 
tioning powers, that all diflidents ſhould hencetorth enjoy the free exerciſe 
of their religion, though to continue excluded from the diet, the ſenate, 
and the permanent council. They are to have churches, but without 
bells; alſo ſchools and ſeminaries of their own; they are capable of fitting 
in the inferior courts of juſtice, and three of their communion are admit- 
tech as aſſeſſors in the tribunal to receive appeals in religion. 

AzcarisHoPkics AND PISHOPRICS, ] Poland contains two archbi- 
ſnaprics; Gneſna and Lemburg. The archbiſhop of Gneſna, beſides 
being primate, and during an inter-reign prince-regent of the Kingdom, 
is always a cardinal. The other biſhops, particularly of Cracow, enjoy 
great privileges and immunities. 

Lancu4cs.] The Poliſh language is a dialect of Sclavonic, and is 
both harſh and unharmonious, on account of the vaſt number of conſo- 
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nants it employs, ſome of their words having no vowels at all. 
Lithuanians and Livonians have a language full of corrupted Latin werds: 
but the Ruſſian and German tongues are underſtood in the provinces 
bordering on thoſe couutries. . 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Though Copernicus, the great re. 
ſtorer of the true aſtronomical ſyſtem, Vorſtius, and ſome other learned 
men, were natives of Poland, yet its foil is far from being favourable 0 
learning. Latin is ſpoken, though incorrectly, by the common people in 
ſome provinces. But the contempt which the nobility, who place their 
chief importance in the privileges of their rank, have ever ſhewn for learn. 
ing; the ſervitude of the lower people, and the univerſal ſuperſtition 

among al} ranks of men, theſe circumſtances have wonderfully retarded 
and, notwithſtanding the liberal efforts of his preſent majeſty, ſtill continye 
to retard the progreſs of letters in this kingdom. However, of late, a tate 
for ſcience hath ſpread itſelf among the nobles, and begins to be regarded 
as an accompliſhment, | 

Un1veRsITIEs.]) The Univerſities of Poland are thoſe of Cracoy 
Wilna, and Poſna or Poſen. The firſt conſiſts of eleven colleges, and 
has the ſuperviſorſhip of 14 grammar-ſchools diſperſed through the City. 
The number of ſtudents in 1778, amounted to 600. Wilna was under 
the ſuperintendance of the Jeſuits, but ſince their ſuppreſſion the kin 
hath eſtabliſhed a committee of education, who appoint profeſſors, — 
direct their ſalaries and ſtudies: that of Poſna was rather a} 
taan an umverſity. 

ANTIQUITIES AND 5 The frequent incurſions of the 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. J Tartars, and other barbarous na- 
tions, into Poland, probably forced the women ſometimes to leave their 
children expoſed in the woods, where we muſt ſuppoſe they were nurſed 
by bears and other wild beaſts, otherwiſe it is difficult to account for their 
ſubſiſtence. It is certain that ſuch beings have been found in the woods 
both of Poland and Germany, diveſted of almoſt all the properties of 
humanity but the form. When taken, they generally went on all fours; 
but it is ſaid that ſome of them have, by proper management, attained to 
the uſe of ſpeech. 

The ſalt mines of Poland conſiſt of wonderful caverns, ſeveral hundred 
yards deep, at the bottom of which are many intricate windings and laby- 
rinths. Out of theſe are dug four different kinds of ſalts; one extremely 
hard, like cryſtal ; another ſofter, but clearer; a third white, but brittle; 
theſe are all brackiſh, but the fourth is ſomewhat freſher. Theſe four kinds 
are dug in different mines, near the city of Cracow; on one fide of them is 
a ſtream of ſalt water, and on the other, one of freſh. The revenue ariſ- 
ing from thoſe, and other ſalt- mines, is very conſiderable, and formed part 
of the royal revenne, before ſeized by Auſtria: the annual average profit 
of thoſe of Wiolitzka, eight miles from Cracow, was about 98, oool. ſterling. 
Out of ſome mines at Itza, about yo miles north-eaſt of Cracow, are du 
ſeveral kinds of earth, waich are excellently adapted to the potter's uſe, ws, 
ſupply all Poland with earthen ware. Under the mountains adjoining to 
Kiow, in the deſerts of Podolia, are ſeveral grottos, where a great number 
of human bodies are preſerved, though buried a vaſt number of years 
fince, being neither ſo hard nor fo black as the Egyptian mummies. Among 
them are two princes, in the habits they uſed to wear. It is thought that 
this preſerving quality is owing to the nature of the ſoil, which is dry and 
ſandy. Poland can boaſt of few antiquities, as old Sarmatia was never 
perfectly known to the Romans themſelves. Its artificial rarities are but 
tew, the chief being the gold, filver, and enamelled veſſels, preſented by 
the kings and prelates of Poland, and preſerved in the cathredal of para 
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CrrtEs, TOWNS, FORTS, AND OTHER oor yer lies on the Viſtula, 
EDIFICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. and almoſt in the centre of 
Poland. It is the royal reſidence; and contains many magnificent palaces 
and other buildings, beſides churches and convents. It is ſaid to contain 
near 70,000 inhabitants, but a great number are foreigners. The ſtreets 
are ſpacious but ill paved, and the greateſt of the houſes, particularly 
in the ſuburbs, are mean wooden hovels. he city exhibits a ſtrong con- 
traſt of wealth and poverty, as doth every part of this unhappy country. 
It has little or no commerce. The ſame may be ſaid of Cracow, which is 
the capital (though that honour is diſputed by Warſaw); for we are told, 
that notwithſtanding it lies in the neighbourhood of the rich fſalt-mines, 
and is faid to contain fifty churches and convents, its commerce is incon- 
ſiderable. The city ſtands in an extenfive plain watered by the Viſtula, 
and with the ſuburbs occupy a vaſt ſpace of ground, but all together ſcarcely 
contain 16,000 ſouls. It is ſurrounded with high brick walls, ſtrengthened 
with round and ſquare towers in the ancient ſty le of fortification, and is 
garriſoned with 600 Ruſſians. Grodno, though not the capital, is the 
principal town in Lithuania, but a large and Rraggiing place, containing 
ruined palaces, falling houſes, and wretched hovels, with about 7000 in- 
habitants; 1000 of which are Jews, and 3000 are employed in new manu- 
factures of cloths, camlets, linen, cotton, filk, ſtuffs, & c. eſtabliſhed there 
by the king in 1776. He hath alſo eſtabliſhed in this place, an academy 
of phyſic * Lithuania, in which ten ſtudents are inſtructed for phyſic, 
and twenty for ſurgery, all taught and maintained at his on expence. 
Dantzic is the capital of Poliſh Pruſſia, and is famous in hiſtory on man 
accounts, particularly that of its being forme:r:y at the head of the Han- 
ſeatic aſſociation, commonly called the Hanſe- towns. It is ſituated on the 
Viſtula, near five miles from the Baltic, and is a large, beautiful, populous 
city: its houſes generally are five ſtories dish: and many of its —— are 
planted with cheſnut-trees. It has a fine harbour, and is ſtill a moſt emi- 
nent commercial city, although it ſeems to be ſomewhat paſt its meridian 
glory, which was probably about the time that the prefident de Thou 
wrote his much eſteemed Hifforia ſui Temporis, wherein, under the year 
609, he ſo highly celebrates its commerce and grandeur. It is a republic, 
claiming a ſmall adjacent territory about forty miles round it, which were 
under the protection of the king and the republic of Poland. Its magiſ- 
tracy, and the majority of its A are Lutherans; although the Ro- 
maniſts and Calviniſts be equally tolerated in it. It is rich, and has 26 pa- 
riſhes, with many convents and hoſpitals. The inhabitants have been 
computed to amount to 200, ooo; but later computations fall very conſide- 
rably ſhort of it; as appears by its annual bill of mortality, exhibited by 
Dr. Buſching, who tells us, that in the year 1752, there died but 1846 
perſons. Its own ſhipping is numerous; but the foreign ſhips conſtantly 
reſorting to it are more ſo, whereof 1014 arrived there in the year 1752; 
in which year alſo 1288 Poliſh veſſels came down the Viſtula, chiefly laden 
with corn, for its matchleſs granaries; from whence that grain is diſtributed 
to many foreign nations: beſides which, Dantzic exports great quantities 
of naval ſtores, and vaſt variety of other articles. Dr. Buſching affirms, 
that it appears from ancient records, as early as the year 997, that Dantzic 


was a large commercial city, and not a village or inconſiderable town, as 


ſome pretend, 

The inhabitants of Dantzic have often changed their maſters, and have 
ſometimes been under the protection of the Engliſh and Dutch; but ge- 
nerally have ſhewn a great predilection for the kingdom and republic of 
Poland, as being leſs likely to rival them in their trade, or abridge them of 
ter immunities, which reach even to the privilege of coining money. 

Though 
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Though ſtrongly fortified, and poſſeſſed of 1 50 large braſs cannon, it coula 
not, through its ſituation, ſtand a regular ſiege, being ſurrounded with enj. 
nences. In 1734, the inhabitants diſcovered a remarkable attachment ang 
fidelity towards Staniſlaus, king of Poland, not only when his enemie; 
the Ruflians, were at their gates, but even in poſſeſſion of the city. The 
reaſon why Dantzic, Thorn, and Elbing, have enjoyed privileges, both 
civil and religious, very different from thoſe of the reſt of Poland, is, he. 
cauſe not being able to endure the tyranny of the Teutonic knights, they 
put themſelves under the protection of Poland, reſerving to dene large 
and ample privileges. This city, as well as that of Thorn, were exempted 
by the king of Pruſſia from thoſe claims which he lately made on the 
neighbouring countries; notwithſtanding which, he ſoon after thought 
proper to feize on the territories belonging to Dantzic, under pretence of 
their having been formerly part of Poliſh Pruſſia. He then proceeded to 
poſſeſs himſelf of the port-duties belonging to that city, and erected x 
cuſtom-houſe in the harbour, where he laid arbitrary and inſupportable du. 
ties upon goods exported or imported. To complete the ſyſtem of oppreſſion 
cuſtom-houſes were erected at the very gates of Dantzic, ſo that no perſon 
could go in or out of the town, without being ſearched in the flricteſt 
manner. Such is the treatment which the city of Dantzic received from 
the king of Pruſſia, though tew cities have ever exiſted, which have been 
comprehended in fo many general and particular treaties, and whoſe rights 
and liberties have been ſo 9 —— ſecured, and guarantied by ſo many 
great powers, and by ſuch a long and regular ſucceſſion of public acts, a; 
that of Dantzic has been. In the year 1784, it was blockaded by his 
troops, on various pretencen: by the interpoſition cf the empreſs of Ruſſia, 
and of the king of Poland, they were withdrawn, and a negaciation car- 
ried on by deputies at Warſaw; which was concluded on the 5th of 
September; by which, as now acceded to by the citizens, the place and 
trade of the city are to be reſtored to its former ſtability. The city of 
Thorn was alſo treated by the king of Pruſſia in the ſame unjuſt and oppreſ- 
five manner with that of Dantzic, and is now added to his dominions. 
| COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. ] The chief exports of Poland are 
all ſpecies of grain, hemp, flax, cattle, maſts, planks, pitch and tar, ho- 
nev, wax, potaſh and tallow: its imports are foreign wines, cloths, ſtuffs, 
manufactured ſilks and cotton, fine linen, hardware, tin, copper, filver 
and gold, glaſs ware, furs, &c. Some linen and woollen cloths, ſilk, 
ſtuffs, camlets, lace and hard wares, are manufactured in the interior parts 
of Poland and Lithuania, but commerce is chiefly confined to the city of 
Dantzic, and the other towns on the Viſtula and the Baltic. 
CoxnsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] Whole volumes have been 
written upon this ſubject. It differs little from an ariſtocracy : hence Po- 
land hath been called a kingdom and commonwealth. The king is the 
head of the + and is elected by the nobility and the clergy in the 
plains of Warſaw. They elect him on horſcback; and in caſe there ſhould 
be a refractory minority, the majority has no control over them, but to cut 
them in pieces with their ſabres; but if the minority are ſufficiently ſtrong, 
a civil war enfues. Immediately after his election, he ſigns the padla con- 
ae] of the kingdom, by which he engages that the crown ſhall be elec- 
tive, that his ſucceſſors ſhall be appointed during his life—that the diets 
fhall be aſſembled every two years—that every noble or gentleman in the 
realm ſhall have a vote in the diet of election, and that in cafe the king 
ſhould infringe the laws and privileges of the nation, his ſubjects ſhould be 
abſolved from their allegiance.—In fact the king was no more than preſi- 
dent of the ſenate, which uſed to be compoſed of the primate, archbiſhop 
of Lemburg, fifteen biſhops, and 130 laymen, conliſting of the yo 
officers 
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officers of ſtate, the palatines and caſtellans. The palatines are the go- 
vernors of the provinces, who hold their offices for life. The caſtellan's 
office in time of ꝓeace is almoſt nominal, but when the military or feudal 
ſervices are required, they are the lieutenants of the palatines, and com- 
mand the troops of their ſeveral diſtricts. 

The diets of Poland are ordinary and extraordinary : the former meet. 
once in two and ſometimes three years; the latter is ſummoned by the 
king, upon critical emergencies, and continue no longer than a fortnight; 
but one diſſenting voice renders all their deliberations ineffectual. Previ- 
ous to a general diet, either ordnary or extraordinary, which can fit but 
ſix weeks, there are dietines, or provincial diets, held in different diſtricts. 
The king, with the advice of the permanent council, ſends them letters 
containing the heads of the bufineſs that is to be treated of in the general 
diet. The gentry of each palatinate may fit in the dietine, and chuſe 
nuncios or de uties, to carry their reſolutions to the grand diet. The 
great diet conſiſts of the king, ſenators, and deputies from provinces and 
towns, viz. 178 for Poland and Lithuania, and 70 for Pruſſia; it met 
twice at Warſaw and once at Grodno, by turns, for the conveniency of 
the Lithuanians, who made it one of the articles of their union with Po- 
land; but ſince the preſent reign, they have been always ſummoned to 
Warſaw. The king formerly nominated the great officers of ſtate and to 
other places, but by the new conſtitution, for the election of ſenators, as 
biſhops, palatines, caſtellans, and miniſters, the permanent council nomi- 
nates by ballot, three candidates, one of whom the king muſt appoint 
the ſame reſpecting the commiſſioners of war, and of the treaſury, &c. &c. 
The king was alſo forced to renounce the right of diſpoſing of any of the 
royal demeſnes and ſtaroſties. When the king is abſent from Poland, or 
dead, his place is ſupplied by the OI. of Gneſna, as viceroy, and 
if that ſee is vacant, by the biſhop of Ploſco. 


land, the other of Lithuania, the two chancellors, the two vice-chancellors, 
the two treaſurers, and the two ſub-marſhals. | 

Such are the outlines of this motly conſtitution, which was new model- 
led with almoſt every new king, according to the pada conventa he is 
obliged to ſign. There hath been lately a total diſſolution of all order in 
Poland, through the influence of ſome of the neighbouring powers, inte- 
reſted to foment anarchy and confuſion in the Poliſh councils; and many 
ot the firſt nobility do not bluſh to receive penſions from foreign courts. 
However, in this imperfect ſketch, we can diſcern the great outlines of a 
noble and free government. The precautions taken to limit the king's 
power, and yet inveſt him with an ample prerogative, were worthy a wiſe 
people. The inſtitution of the diet and dietines are favourable to public 
liberty, as are many other proviſions in the republic : but it laboured even 
in its beſt ſtate, under incurable diſorders. The exerciſe of the veto, or 


the tribunal negative, that is veſted in every deputy or nuncio, excluſive _ 


of the king and ſenate, at a diet, muſt always be deſtructive of order and 
government. - It is founded. upon Gothic principles. and that unlimited 
1uriſdiftion which the great lords in former ages uſed to enjoy all over 
Europe. According to Mr. Coxe, the privilege in queſtion is not to be 
found in any period of the Poliſh hiſtory, antecedent to the reign of John 
Ca mir. It was under his adminiſtration that, in the year 1652, when 
the diet of Warſaw was debating upon tranſactions of the utmoſt impor- 
tance, which required a ſpeedy determination, that Sicinſki, nuncio of 
Upita in Lithuania, cried out, © 1 ſtop the proceedings.” Having ut- 
tered theſe words, he quitted the aſſembly, and, repairing immediately to 


the chancellor, proteſted, that as many acts had been propoſed and carried. 


contrary 


The ten great officers of 
{tate in Poland, who are ſenators, are the two great marfhals, one of Po- 
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contrary to the conſtitution of the republic, if the diet continued to ſit, he 
ſhould conſider it as an infringement of the laws. The members were 
taunderſtruck at a proteſt of this nature, hitherto unknown. Warm de. 
| bates took place about the propriety of continuing or diſſolving the diet: 


at length, the yenal and diſcontented faction, who ſupported the proteſt 
obtained the majority; and the aſſembly broke up in great contuſion, 
| The want of ſubordination in the executive parts of the conſtitution, and 
the rendering noblemen independent and unaccountable for their conduct 
is a blemiſh impracticable to remove. After all, when we examine the beſt 
accounts of the preſent conſtitution of Roland, and compare them with 
the ancient hiſtory of Great Britain, and other European kingdoms, we - 
may perceive a wonderful ſimilarity between what theſe were formerly, and 
what Poland is at preſent. This naturally leads us to infer, that the gg. 
vernment of Poland cannot be otherwiſe improved than by the introduc. 
tion of arts, manufactures, and commerce, which would render the 
common people independent on the nobility, and prevent the latter from 
having it in their power to annoy their ſovereign, and to maintain thoſe 
unequal privileges which are ſo hurtful to the community. | 
Indead the partitioning powers, beſide diſmembering the beſt province, 
of Poland, proceeded to change and fix the conſtitution and government, 
under pretence of amending it; confirming all its defects, and endeavouring 
to perpetuate the principles of anarchy and confufion. The executive 
power, which was entruſted to the king and ſenate, is now veſted in the 
permanent council, compoſed of the king, ſenate, and the equeſtrian or- 
der. The king as preſident, the primate and three biſhops, nine lay 
ſenators, four from the miniſtry of the republic, the marſhal with 17 coun- 
fellors of the equeſtrian order, in all 36. Of the 18 ſenators, fix from each 
province of Great Poland, Little Poland, and Lithuania. They inſiſted 
vpon four cardinal laws to be ratified, which was at laſt obtained. By the 
fi, © that the crown of Poland ſhall be for ever elective, and all order of 
incceſſion proſcribed;“ thus the excluſion of a king's ſon and grandſon, 
removes the proſpect of an hereditary ſovereignty, and entails upon the 
kingdom all the evils inſeparable from an elective monarchy. By the 
fecond, & that foreign n ee to the throne ſhall be excluded, and no 
perfon can be choſen king of Poland, Eng, Be native Pole of noble 
origin, and poſſeſſing land in the kingdom: the houſe of Saxony, and all 
foreign princes who might be likely to give weight to Poland by their he- 
reditary dominions, and reſtore its provinces and liberties, are ſet aſide, 
By the third, * the goverment of Poland ſhall be for ever free, independent, 
and of a republican form; the liberum weto, and all the exorbitant privi- 
leges of the equeſtrian order, are confirmed in their utmoſt latitude, 
And by the fourth, a permanent council ſhall be eſtabliſhed, in which 
the executive power ſhall be veſted; and in this council the equeſtrian 
order, hitherto excluded from the adminiſtration of affairs in the interval 
of diets, ſhall be admitted;” ſo that the prerogatives of the crown are till 
farther diminiſhed; but this change of the conſtitution was intended by 
the partitioning powers to ſerve their own purpoſes, and give a large ſcope 
to influence and faction over that part of the kingdom they had not 
ſeized. 

Revenves.] Though the king of Poland is limited in the political 
exerciſe of his prerogative, yet his revenue is ſufficient to maintain him 
and his houſehold with great 1 as he pays no troops, or officers of 
ſtate, nor even his body guards. The preſent king had 1,000,000 and a 
half of florins ſettled upon him by the commiſſion of ſtate; and the 
income of his predeceſſors generally amounted to 140, oool. ſterling. The 
public revenues aroſe chiefly from the crown- lands, the ſalt- mines in the 
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latinate of Cracow, now in Auſtrian Poland, which alone amounted to 
nearly 100, oool. ſterling; ancient tolls and cuſtoms, particularly thoſe of 
Elbing and Dantzic, the rents of Marienburg, Dirſhau, and Rogenhus, 
and of the government of Cracow and diſtrict of Niepoliomicz. 
Weſtern Pruſſia was the greateſt loſs to Poland, as by the diſmemberment 
of that province, the navigation of the Viſtula depends entirely upon the 
king of Pruſſia, This was a fatal blow to the trade of Poland, for Pruſſia 
has laid ſuch heavy duties on the merchandiſe paſſing to Dantzick, as 
reatly to diminiſh the trade of that town, and to transfer a conſiderable 
part of it to Memel and Konigſburgh. 


| J. Aerl. 

By the diſmemberment, Poland loſt near half her 

annual income. To ſupply this deficiency, it 

became neceſſary to new-model and increaſe the 

taxes. 
In 1775, all the impoſts amounted to - 323,012 © © 
The net revenue of the oy "a - « = 194,500 0 © 
Out of which he only pays his houſehold expences, 


and menial ſervants. It ariſes from his royal 
demeſnes, ſtaroſties, and 74,0741. out of the 


treaſury. | 
Whole revenie - - - - 443,938 0 0 
Deduct the king's revenue for privy purſe - 194,500 © © 


— ——_—_ 


For army, ſtate officers, and all other charges 249,438 0 0 


MriiTARY STRENGTH, ] The innate pride of the Poliſh nobility is 
ſuch, that they always appear in the field on horſeback; and it is ſaid that 
Poland can raiſe with eaſe 100,000, and Lithuania 70,000 cavalry, but it 
mutt be underſtood that ſervants are included. As to their infantry, they 
are generally hired from Germany, but are ſoon diſmiſſed, becauſe they 
muſt be maintained by extraordinary taxes, of which the Poliſh grandees 
are by no means fond. As to the ordinary army of the Poles, it conſiſted, 
in 1778, of 12,310 men in Poland, and 7,465 in Lithuania, cantoned into 
crown-lands. The empreſs of Ruſſia maintains in the country 10,000 
ſoldiers, and every garriſon is compoſed of Ruſſians and natives: 1000 of 
the former are ſtationed at Warſaw. Theſe hold the nobles in ſubjection, 
and the king himſelf is little more than a viceroy, while the Ruſſian ambaſ- 
ſador regulates the affairs of the kingdom under the direction of his court. 
The pol conſiſts of all the nobility of the kingdom and their follow- 
ers, excepting the chancellor, and the ſtaroſts of frontier places; and they 
may be called by the king into the field upon extraordinary occaſions; but 
he cannot keep them above fix weeks in arms, neither are they obliged to 
march above three leagues out of the kingdom. 

The Poliſh huſſars are the fineſt and moſt ſhewy body of cavalry in 
Europe; next to them are the pancerns; and both thoſe bodies wear de- 
fenſive armour of coats of mail and iron caps. The reſt of their cavalry 
are armed with muſkets and heavy ſcymetars. After all that has been ſaid, 
the Poliſh cavalry are extremely inefficient in the field; for though the men 
are brave, and their horſes excellent, they are ſtrangers to all diſcipline; 
and when drawn out, notwithſtanding all the anthority their crown-gene- 
ral, their other officers, and even the king bimſelf, have over them, they 
are oppreſſive and deſtructive to the court. It is certain, notwithſtanding, , 
that the Poles may be rendered excellent troops by diſcipline, and that on 
various occaſions, particularly under ſohn Sobieſki, they made as great a 
tgure in arms as any people in Europe, and proved the hulwark of Chriſ- 

| tendom 
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tendom againſt the infidels. It did not ſuit the Saxon princes, who ſuc- 
ceeded that hero, to encourage a martial ſpirit in the Poles, whom the 
perpetually overawed with their electoral troops; nor indeed to introduce 
any reformation among them, either civil or military; the effects of which 
conduct have been ſince ſeverely felt in that country. | 

OrDErs.] The “order of the White Eagle” was firſt inſtituted by 
Uladiflaus in the year 1325, but revived by Auguſtus I. in the year 170; 
to attach to him ſome of the Poliſh nobles who he feared were inclined tg 
Staniſlaus, his competitor: it was conferred alſo on the czar Peter the 
Great of Ruſſia. The preſent king inſtituted the © order of Sv. Staniſlau;” 
ſoon after his election to the crown in 1765. The badge is a gold croſ; 
enamelled red, and on the centre of it is a medallion with the image of st. 
Staniflaus, enamelled in proper colours. It is worn pendent to a req 
riband edged with white. The ſtar of the order is filver, and in the cen. 
tre, is a cvpher of S. A. R. (Staniſlaus Auguſtus Rex) encircled with the 
motto Premiando incitat.” 

HisToxy.] Poland, of old, was poſſeſſed by the Vandals, who were 
afterwards partly expelled by the Ruſs and Tartars. It was divided into 
many ſmall ſtates or principalities, each almoſt independent of another, 
though they generally had ſome prince who was paramount over the reſt. 
Ja the year oo, the people, through the oppreſſion of their petty chic, 
gave the ſupreme command, under the title of duke, to Cracus, the founder 
of the city of Cracow. His poſterity failing, in the year 830, a peaſant, 
one Piaſtus, was elected to the ducal dignity. He lived to the age of 120 
vears, and his reign was ſo long and . that every native Pole who 
has ſince been elected king, is called a Piaſt. From this period, till the 
acceſſion of Miciflaus II. in 964, we have no very certain records of the 
hiſtory of Poland. The title of duke was retained, till the year qqg, 
when Boleflaus aſſumed the title of king, and conquered Moravia, Pruſſa, 
and Bohemia, making them tributary to Poland. Boleflaus II. added Red 
Ruſſia to Poland, by marrying the heireſs of that duchy, anno, 1059. Ja- 
cello, who, in 1384, mounted the throne, was grand duke of Lithuania, and 
a pagan; but on his being elected king of Poland, he not only became a 
Chriſtian, but was at pains to bring over his ſubjects to that gn. He 
united his hereditary dominions to thoſe of Poland, which gave ſuch influ- 
ence to his poſterity over the hearts of Poles, that the crown was preſerved 
in his family until the male line became extin& in Sigiſmund Auguſtus, 
in 1572; who indulged the reformed, with the Greeks and all other ſects, 
to a ſeat in the diet, and to all the honours and privileges before confined 
to the catholics. He gave ſuch evident marks of favour to the proteſtant᷑ 
confeſſion, that he was ſuſpected of being inclined to change his religion. 
At this time two powerful competitors appeared for the crown of Poland. 
Theſe were, Henry duke of Anjou, brother to Charles IX. king of France, 
and Maximilian of Auſtria, The French intereſt prevailed, by private 
bribes to the nobles, and a ſtipulation to pay an annual penſion to the 
republic from the revenues of France; but Henry had not been four 
months on the throne of Poland, when his brother died, and he returned 
privately to France, which kingdom he governed by the name of Henry 


TIT. The party who had eſpouſed Maximilian's intereſt endeavoured once 


more to revive his pretenſions; but the majority of the Poles being 
defirous to chuſe a prince who might reſide among them, made choice of 
Stephen Batori prince of Tranſylvania, who, in the beginning of his 
reign, meeting with ſome oppoſition from the Auſtrian faction, took the 
wifeſt method to eſtabliſh himſelf on the throne, by marryidg Anne, 
the ſiſter of Sigiſmund Auguſtus, and of the royal houſe of the Jagellons. 
Stephen produced a great change in the military affairs of the 5 
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dy eſtabliſhing a new militia compoſed of Coſſacs, a rough and barbarous 
rice of men, on whom he beſtowed the Ukraine, or frontiers of his king- 
dom. Upon his death, in 1586, the Poles choſe Sigiſmund, ſon of John 
king of Sweden, by Catharine fitter ol Sigiſmund II. for their king. 
Sigiſmund was crowned king of Sweden afier þis father's death; but 
being expelicd, as we have ſeen in the hiſtory of Sweden, by the Swedes, a 
long war enſued between them and the Poles, but terminate] in favour of 
the latter. Sigiſmund being ſecured in the throne of Poland, aſpired to 
that of Ruſſia as well as Sweden; but after long wars, he was defeated in 
both views. He was afterwards engaged in a variety of unſucceſsful wars 
with the Turks and Swedes. At laſt a truce was concluded under the 
mediation of France and England: but the Poles were forced to agree that 
the Swedes ſhould keep Elbing, Memel, Branvſberg, and Pillau, together 
with all they had taken in Livenia. In 1623, Sigiſmund died, and Ula- 
diſlaus his fon ſucceeded. This prince was ſucceſsſul both againſt the 
Turks and the Ruilians, and obliged the Swedes to reſtore all the Polith 
dominions they had taken in Pruſſia. His reign, however, was unfortn - 
nate, by his being inſtigated, through the avarice of his great men, to 
encroach upon the privileges of the Coffacs in the Ukraine. As the war 
which followed, was carried on againſt the Coſſacs upon ambitious and per- 
fdious principles, the Coffacs, naturally a brave people, hecame deſperate; 
and on the ſucceſhon of John II. brother to Uladiſlaus, the Coſſac general 
Schmielinſki defeated the Poles in two great battles, and forced them to a 
© honourable peace. It appears that, during the courſe of this war, the 
Poliſh nobility behaved as the worſt of ruffians, and their conduct was 
ig ily condemned by John; while his nobility difapproved of the peace 
he had concluded with them. As the jealouſy hereby occaſioned conti- 
nued, the Ruſhans came to a rupture with the Pales; and being joined by 
many of the Coflacs, they, in 1654, took Smolenſko. This was follow- 
a with the taking of Wilna, and other places; and they committed moſt 
horrid ravages in Lithuania. Next year, Charles X. of Sweden, after 
overrunning Great and Little Poland, entered into Polith Pruſſia, all the 
towns of which received him, except Dantzic. The reſiſtance made by 
that city gave the Poles time to re- aſſemble, and their king, John Caſimir, 
who had fled into Silefia, was joined by the Tartars as well as the Poles: fo 
chat the Swedes, who were diſperſed through the countrv, were every. where 
cut in pieces. The Lithuanians, at the ſame time, diſowned the allegiance 
they had been forced to pay to Charles, who returned to Sweden with no 
more than a handful of his army. It was during this expedition, that the 
Dutch and Engliſh protected Dantzic, and the elector of Brandenburgh 
acquired the ſovereignty of Ducal Pruſſia, which had ſubmitted to Charles. 
Tuus the latter loſt Poland, of which he had made an almoſt complete 
conqueſt. The treaty of Oliva was begun after the Swedes had been driven 
out of Cracow and Thorn, by which Royal Pruſſia was reſtored to the 
Poles, They were, however, forced to quit all pretenſions to Livonia, 
and to cede Smoleniko, Kiow, and the duchy of Siveria, to the Ruſſians. 
During thoſe tranſactions, the Poliſh nobility grew very uneaſy with 
their king. Some of them were diſſatisfied with the conceſſions he had 
made to the Coſſacs, many of whom had thrown off the Poliſh yoke; 
others taxed him with want of capacity; and ſome, with an intention to 
rule by a mercenary army of Germans. Cafimir, who very poſſibly had 
no ſuch intentions, and was fond of retirement and ftudy, finding that 
cabals and factions increaſed every day, and that he himſelf might fall a 
lacrifice to the public diſconzent, abdicated his throne, and died abbot of 
tcg] ' M m | St. Ger- 
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St. Germains in France, employing the remainder of his days in Latin 
poetical compoſitions, which are far from being deſpicable, 

The moſt remote deſcendants of the ancient king, ending in John Cag.. 
mir, many foreign candidates preſented themſelves for the crown of Po. 
land; but the Poles choſe for their King a private gentleman, of little in. 
tereſt, and leſs capacity, one Michael Wieſnowiſki, becauſe he was de 
ſcended from a Piaſt. His reign was diſgraceful to Poland. Large bodies 
of the Coſſacs had put themſelves under the protection of the Turks, who 
conquered all the provinces of Podolia, and took Kaminieck, till then 
thought impregnable. The greateſt part of Poland was then ravaged, and 
the Poles were obliged to pay an annual tribute to the ſultan. Notwith. 
ſtanding thoſe diſgraceful events, the credit of the Poliſh arms was in ſome 


meaſure maintained by John Sobieſki, the crown-general, a brave and 


active commander, who had given the Turks ſeveral defeats. Michael 


dying in 1673, Sobieſki was choſen king; and in 1676, he was ſo ſucceſs. 


ful zgainft the infidels, that he forced them to remit the tribute they had 
impoſed upon Poland; but they kept poſſeſſion of Kaminieck. In 168;, 
»obieſki, though he had not been well treated by the houſe of Auftria, 
was ſo public ſpirited, as enter.into the league that was formed for the de. 
tence of Chriſtendom againſt the infidels, and acquired immortal honour, 
by obliging the Turks to raiſe the ſiege of Vienna, and making a terrible 
ſlaughter of the enemy; for all which glorious ſervices, and driving the 
Turks out of Hungary, he was ungratefully requited by the emperor 
Leopold. 

Sobieſki returning to Poland, continued the war againſt the Turks, but 
unfortunately quarrelled with the ſenate, who ſuſpected that he wanted to 
make the crown hereditary in his family. He died, after a glorious reizn, 
in 1696. % 

Poland fell into great diſtractions upon Sobieſki's death. Many con- 
federacies were formed, but all parties ſeemed inclined to exclude the 
Sobieſki family, In the mean while, Poland was inſulted by the Tartars, 
and her crowirwas in a manner put up to fale. The prince of Conti, ot 
the blood royal of France, was the moſt liberal bidder ; but while he 
thought the election almoſt ſure, he was diſappointed by the intrigues of 
the queen-dowager, in favour of her younger ſon, prince Alexander $0- 
bieſki, for which ſhe was driven from Warſaw to Dantzic. All of a ſud- 
den, Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, ſtarted up as a candidate, and after 1 
ſham election, being proclaimed by the biſhop of Cujavia, he took pol- 
ſeſſion of Cracow with a Saxon army, and actually was crowned in that 
city in 1697. The prince of Conti made ſeveral unſucceſsful efforts to 
re-eſtabliſh his intereſt, and pretended that he had been actually choſen; 
but he was afterwards obliged to return to France, and the other powers 
of Europe ſeemed to acquieſce in the clection of Auguſtus. The manner 
in which he was driven from the throne, by Charles XII. of Sweden, 
(no procured the advancement of Staniſlaus) and afterwards reſtored by 
the czar, Peter the Great, has been already related in the hiſtory of Swe- 
den. It was not till the ycar 1712 that Auguſtus was fully confirmed on 
the throne, which he held upon precarions and diſagreeable terms. The 
Poles were naturally attached to Staniſlaus, and were perpetually forming 
conſpiracies and plots againſt Auguſtus, who was obliged to maintam 
his authority by means of his Saxon guards and regiments. In 1725, his 


natural ſon, prince Maurice, afterwards the famous count Saxe, was 


choſen duke of Courland; but Auguſtus was not able to maintain him in 
that dignity, againſt the power of Ruſſia and the jealouſy of the Poles. 


Auguſtus died, after an unquiet reign, in 1733, having done all he could 
| to 
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to inſure the ſucceſſion of Poland to his ſon Auguſtus II. (or as he is 
called by ſome, III.) This occaſioned a war, in which the French king 
maintained the intereſt of his father-in-law Staniſlaus, who was actually 
rerclected to the throne by a conſiderable party, of which the prince 
primate was the head. But Auguſtus entering Poland with a powerful 
army of Saxons and Ruſſians, compelled his rival to retreat into Dantzic, 
from whence he eſcaped with great difficulty into France, I have, in the 
hiſtory of Germany, mentioned the war between Auguſtus II. as elector 
of Saxony, or ratker as the ally of Ruſſia and Auſtria, and his preſent 
pruſſian majeſty. It is ſufficient to ſay, that though Auguſtus was a 
mild, moderate prince, and did every thing to ſatisfy the Poles, he never 
could gain their hearts; and all he obtained from them was merely ſhel- 
ter, when his Pruſſian majeſty drove lum from his capital and electorate. 
Auguſtus died at Dreſden, in 1763, upon which count Staniſlaus Ponia- 
tow!ki was choſen king, by the name of Staniſlaus Auguſtus; though it is 
laid thet the election was conducted irregularly, and that he obtained the 
crown chiefly through the influence of the empreſs of Ruſſia. He is a 
man of abilities and addreſs; but, from various concurring catiſes, he has 
nad the unhappineſs to ſee Poland, during his reign, a ſcene of deſolation 
and calamity. In 1766, two Poliſh gentlemen preſented a petition to the 
Ling, in the name of all the proteſt..nt nobility, and in behalf alſo of the 
members of the Greek church, wherein they demanded to be reinſtated in 
their ancient rights and privileges, and to be placed upon the fame footing _ 
in every reſpect as the Roman catholic ſubjects of the kingdom. © The 
difſerc:zce of ſentiments upon ſome points of religion among Chriſtians,” 
ſaid they in their egen © ought not to enter into any conſideration with 
regard to the employments of the ſtate. The different ſects of Chriſtians, 
although they differ in opinion among themſelves with reſpect to ſome 
points of doctrine, agree all in one point, that of being faithful to their 
ſovereign, and obedient to his orders: all the Chriſtian courts are con- 
vinced of this truth; and therefore, having always this principle in view, 
and without having any regard to the religion they profeſs, Chriſtian 
princes ouglit only to ſeek after thoſe whoſe merit and talents make them 
capable of ſerving their country properly.” The king gave no anſwer 
to the petition of the diſſidents; but the matter was referred to tlie diet, 
which was held the following year, when the miniſters of the courts of 
Ruſfia, of London, of Berlin, and of Copenhagen, ſupported their 
pretenſions. The diet appeared to flatter the complaints of the diſſidents 
with great moderation, as to the free exerciſe of their worſhip, which 
gave ſome flattering expectations that the affair would be happily terminat- 
ad. But the intrigues of the king of Pruſſia appear to have prevented 
dais: for that prince, though he openly profeſſed to be a zealous defender 
0: the cauſe of the diſſidents, it was manifeſt from the event, that his 
great aun was to promote the views of his own ambition. The 
intervention of the Ruſſians in the affairs of Poland alſo gave great diſ- 
zuſt to all parties in the kingdom. The whole nation ran into confedera- 
cies torined in diſtin provinces ; the popiſh clergy were active in oppoſ- 
ing the cauſe of the diſſidents; and this unfortunate country became the 
ineatre of the moſt cruel and complicated of all wars; partly civil, partly 
religious, and partly foreign. The confuſion, devaſtation, and civil war, 
commued in Poland during the years 1769, fo, and 177t, whereby the 
hoe face of the country was almoſt deſtroyed; many of the ] rincipal 
20111 families retired into foreign ſtates with their effects; and had it not 
en ior a body of Ruſſian troops which acted as guards to the king at, 
Varſaw, that city had likewiſe exhibited a ſcene of plunder and maſſacre. 
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To theſe complicated evils, were added, in the year 1770, that moſt dread. 
{ul ſcourge, the peſtilence, which ſpread from the frontiers of Turkey t, 
the adjoining provinces of Podolia, Volhinia, and the Ukraine; and in 
theſe provinces it is laid to have ſwept off 2 50,000 of the people, Mean. 
while ſome of the Poliſh confederatcs interceded with the Turks to af 


them againſt their powerful oppreſſors; and a war enſued between the 


Ruſhans and the Turks on account of Poland. The conduct of the 
grand ſignior and of the Ottoman Porte, towards the diſtreſſed po 
was juſt and honourable, and the very reverſe of that of their Chriſti 
Catholic, and Apoſtolic neighbours“. 

On September 3d, 17y1, an attempt was made by Kozinſki, an officer 
among the Poliſh confederates, and ſeveral others, to aſſaſſinate the Kung 
of Poland, in the ſtreets of Warſaw. His majeſty received two wound. 


les, 
an, 


on lis head, one from a ball, and the other from a ſabre; notwithſtandino 


which he had the good fortune to eſcape with life, by Kozinſki's rclent. 
ing, for which his own life was faved, and he now reſides in the papal 
territories, with an annual penſion from the king. Pulaſki, another of 
the conſpirators, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the American ſervice, and was 
killed in attacking the Britiſh lines at Savannah, in 1779. 

The following year, 1772, it appeared, that the king of Pruſſia, the 
emperor and-ernpreis-queen, and the empreſs of Ruſſia, had entered into 
an alliance to divide and diſmember the kingdom of Poland: thous!, 
Pruſſia was formerly in a ſtate of vaſſalage to Poland, and the title f kin 
of Pruſſia was never acknowledged by the Poles till 1764. Ruffia alſo in 
the beginning of the 17th century ſaw its capital and throne poſſeſſed by 


the Poles, while Auſtria in 1683 was indebted to a king of Poland for the 


| preſervation of its mecropolis, and almoſt for its very exiſtence. Theſe 
three allied powers, acting in concert, ſet up their formal pretenſions to 


the reipe@ive diſtricts which they had allotted for and guarantied to each 
other: Poliſh or Weſtern Pruſſia, and ſome diſtricts bordering upon Bran- 


| denburgh, for the king of Pruſſia; almoſt all the ſouth-eaſt parts of the 


kingdom bordering upon Hungary, together with the rich falt-works of 


* In 1764, the empreſs of Ruſũa tranſmitted to the court of Warſaw an act of te- 
nunciation, ſigned with her own hand, and ſealed with the ſeal of the empire; wherein 
the declares, © That ſhe did by no means arrogate either to herſelf, her heirs and ſucceſ- 
fors, or to her empire, any right or claim to the diſtricts or territories, which were actually *- 
in poſſeſſion, or ſubje& to the authority of the kingdom of Poland, or great duchy of 
Lithuania: but that, on the contrary, her ſaid majeſty would guarantee to the ſaid 


J 


kingdom of Poland zud duchy of Lithuania, all the immunities, lands, territories, 
and dliſtricts, which the ſaid kingdom and duchy ought by riglit to poſſeſs, or did 


now actually poſſeſs; and would at all times, and for ever, {maintain them in the full 


and free enjoyment thereof, againſt the attempts of all and every one who ſhould at 


any time, or on any pretext, endeavour to diſpoſſeſs them of the ſame.” In the ſame 


s year did the king of Pruſſia ſign, with his own hand, an act, wherein he declared, & That 


he had no claims, formed no pretenſions on Poland, or any part thereof : that he 


- renounced all claims on that Kingdem, either as king of Pruſſia, electer of Bianden- 


hurg, or duke of Pomerania.” In the ſame inſtrument he guarantees, in the mot 
ſolemn manner, the territories and rights of Poland againſt every power whatever. 
The empreſs-queen of Hungary, io late as the month of January 1772, wrote 2 
letter with her own hand to the king of Poland, in which ſhe gave him the Rtrong*!. 
aſſurances, „ That her friendſhip for him and the republic was firm and unalter- 
able: that the motion of her troops ought not to alarm him: that ſhe had neve: 
entcrtained a thought of ſiezing any part of his dominions, nor would even ſulfer 


any other power to do it.” From which, according to the political creed of princes, 


we may infer, that to gusrantee the rights, liberties, and revenues of a ſtate, means 
to annihilate thoſe liberties, ſeize upon thoſe rights, and appropriate thoſe revenues to 
their own uſe. Such is the faith of princes, the juftability of human politics, aud 
of human affairs! | 


the 
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the crown, for the empreſs- queen of Hungary and Bohemia*; and a large 
diitcict of country about Mohilow, upon the banks of the Pnieper, for 
the empreſs of Ruihat, But though each of theſe powers pretended to 
hive a legal<title to the territories Which were allotted then! reſpectively, 
and pubuſhed manifeſtos in juſtitfication of the meaſures nich they had 
taken, yet as they were conſcious that the fallacies by which they ſupport- 
ed their pretenſions were too groſs to impoſe upon mankind, they forced 
mne Poles to call a new diet, and threatened them, that if they did not con- 
ent unanimouſly to ſign a treaty for the ceding of thoſe provinces to them 
reſpectively, the Whole kingdom would be laid under a military execution, 
and treated as a conquered ſtate. In this extremity of diſtreſs, ſeveral of 
the Poliſh nobility proteſted againit this violent act of tyranny, and re- 
tire into foreign ſtates, chuſing rather to live in exile, and td have all 
their landed property confiſcated, than be the inſtruments of bringing their 
country to utter ruin; but the lung, under the threatening of depoſition 
and impriſondent, was prevailed 1 to ſign this act, aud his example 
xas followed by many of his ſubjects. 

The king of Pruſſia's conduct in Poland was the moſt tyrannical that 
can be conceived. In the year 1771 his troops entered into Great Poland, 
and during the ſpace of that year he carried off fram that province, and 


ite neighbourhood, at a moderate computation, 12,000 families. On the 


-9:4 of October, in the fame year, he publiſhed an edift, commanding 
ev cry perſon, under the ſevereſt penalties, and even corporal puniſhment, 
h take in payment for forage, proviſions, corn, horſes, &c. the money 
»Fered by his troops and commiſſaries. This money was either filver 
hearing the impreſſion of Poland, and exactly worth one-third of its no- 
minal value, or ducats ſtruck in imitation of Dutch ducats, ſeventeen 
ver cent. inferior to the real ducats of Holland. With this baſe money he 
bought up corn and forage enough, not only to ſupply his army for two 
hole years, but to ſtock magazines in the country itſelf, where the inha- 
vitznts were forced to come and re-yurchaſe corn for their daily fubſiſtence 
it an advanced price, and with good money, his commiſſaries refuſing to 
take the ſame coin they had paid. At the lowelt calculation he gained, 
by this honeſt manceuvre, ſeven millions of dollars. Having ſtripped the 
country of money and proviftions, his next attempt was to thin it ſtill 
ore of its inhabitants. To people his own dominions, at the expence 
Poland, had been his great aim; for this purpoſe, he hit upon a new 
Hutribution; every town and village was obliged to furniſh a certain num- 
ber ot marriageable girls; the parents to give as a portion, a feather-bed, 
tour pillows, a cow, two hogs, and three ducats in gold. Some were 
bound hand and foot, and carried off as criminals. His exactions from 
the abbeys, convents, cathedrals, and nobles, were ſo heavy, and exceeded, 
at alt, their abilities ſo much, that the prieſts abandoned their churches, 


* The diſtrict claimed by Auſt ia, was © all that tract of land lying on the right fide 
of the Viſtula, from Sileſta above Szadomir to the mouth of the San, and from thence 
by Franepole, Zumoiſe, and Rubieſſow, to the Bog: from the Bog along the frontiers of 
Red Ruſha to Zubras, on the borders of Volhinia and Podalia, aud from Zabras in a 
ſtraight line to the Nieper, where it receives the Sbrytz, taking in a part of Podo- 
Va, and then along the boundaries ſeparating Podolia and Moldavia. This country 
5 m incorporated with Auſtria, under the appellation of the kingdoms of Galicia 
and Lodomeria. ‚ 

he Ruſſian claims compriſe Poliſh Livonia, that port of the palatinate of Polorſk 
tothe caſt of the Duna—the palatinates of Vitepſk, Micitlaw, and two portions of the 
pulatinate of Minſk. This tract of land (Poliſh Livonia excepted) is fituated in Whi-e 


Rain, and includes full one third of Lithuania. It is now divided inte the two govern- 


Cents of Polopſk and Mohilef. 
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and the nobles their lands. Theſe exactions continued with unabateg 
rigour, from the year 1771, to the time the treaty of partition was declared. 
and poſſeſſion taken of the provinces uſurped. From theſe proceed. 
ings it would appear that his Pruſſian majeſty knew of no rights but his 
own; no e but thoſe of the Cots of Brandenburg; no other 
rule of juſtice but his own pride and ambition. | 
The violent diſmemberment and partition of Poland has juſtly been 

conſidered as the firſt great breach in the modern political ſyſtem of Eu- 
rope. The ſurpriſe of a town, the invaſion of an inſignificant province 
or the election of a prince, who had neither abilities to be feared, nor 
virtues to be loved, would ſome years ago have armed one half of Europe, 
and called forth all the attention of the other. But the deſtruction of a 
great kingdom, with the conſequent diſarrangement of 5 dominion, 
and commerce, has been beheld by the other nations of Europe with the 
moſt aſtoniſhing indifference and unconcern. The courts of London, 
Paris, Stockholm, and Copenhagen, remonſtrated againſt the uſurpations, 
but that was all. Poland was forced to ſubmit, and the partition was 
ratified by their diet, held under the bribes and threats of the three j,owers. 
In the ſenate there was a majority of six, but in the lower houſe, or 
allembly of muncios, there was but one in favour of the meaſure, 54 
againſt 53. This is a very alarming circumſtance, and ſhews that a mot 
1 though not happy change, has taken place in that general 
ſyſtem of policy, and arrangement of power and dominion, which had 
been for ſome ages an object of unremitting attention with moſt of the ſtate, 
of Europe. Our anceſtors might, perhaps, on ſome occafions, diſcover 
rather more anxiety about preſerving the balance of power in Europe than 
was neceſſary: but it has been well remarked, that the idea of conſidering 
Europe as a vaſt commonwealth,- of the ſeveral parts being diſtinct and 
ſeparate, though politically and commercially united, of keeping them 
independent, though unequal in power, and of preventing any one, 
by any means, from becoming too powerful for the reſt, was great 
and liberal, and though the reſult of barbariſm, was founded upon the 
moſt enlarged x I of the wiſeſt policy. It appears to be owing 
to this ſyſtem, that this ſmall part of the weſtern world has acquired ſo 
aſtoniſhing a ſuperiority over the reſt of the globe. The fortune and 
glory of Greece' proceeded from a ſimilar ſyſtem of policy, though 
formed upon a ſmaller ſcale, Both her fortune and glory expired with 
that ſyſtem. i „5 no 

The revolution, which happened in this country on the 3d of May 
1791, deſervedly engaged much of the public attention. The evils of 
elective monarchy were indeed the chief cauſe that Poland had almoſt 
ceaſed to be conſidered as a nation. The dynaſty of future kings of Poland 
was to commence in Frederic Auguſtus elector of Saxony, with the right 
of inheritance to his male deſcendants: in caſe the preſent elector ſhould 
have no male iſſue, a huſband choſen by him for his daughter, with the 
conſent of the Poliſh repreſentatives, ſhall begin the dynaſty. Put after 
this boaſted change, Poland would only have advanced to that degree of 
civilization which other European countries enjoyed in the 13th century. 
Her hundreds of citizens would have been free, her millions of peaſants 
ſlaves; at the utmoſh, not above five hundred thouſand out of fifteen 
millions would have been free. _ 
After a ſhort and unequal ſtruggle with Ruſſia, this unhappy country 
has been forced to abandon the new conititution, and may again be re- 
parded as a Ruſhan province. The Poliſh king ſeems in the conſciouſneſs 
ps his own rectitude, and of the general patriotiſm too much to have 
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neglected the ſerpentine paths of prudence upon this occaſion, the previ- 
ous aſſent of Saxony ſhould have been procured; and the ſacrifice of 
Pantzic and Thorn to Pruſſia, though doubtleſs great, was yet to he pre- 
ferred to the preſent national annihilation. The maniteſto of the Ruſſian 
empreſs, replete with ſentiments diſgraceful to humanity, and which only 
mew that ſhe, and ſome other deſpots, have reſolved to inſult an enlight- 
ened age, by appearing in the dangerous character of profeſſed foes to 
mankind, was followed by {ome ſkirmiſhies; but it is faid that a letter 
written with her own hand to the Poliſh king, in which ſhe declared her 
reſolution to double or triple her troops, rather than abandon her preten- 
hons, induced that benignant monarch to prevent the further effuſion of 
blood. It is earneſtly to be hoped that the empreſs who, as a princeſs of 
the greateſt talents, muſt be ſenſible that lenient meaſures are the moſt laſt- 
ing, may uſe her ſucceſs with moderation, and may ſecure the affections 
ot the people, by a complete emancipation of the peaſantry; a meaſure 
which might no. only redeem, and increaſe her glory, but which is the 
only one that, by provoking induſtry, and its attendants wealth and power, 
tan raiſe a kingdom, which ſhe intends for her grandſon, Conſtantine 
Paulowitz, and his heirs, to any importance. But is Pruſſia forgetful that 
a family-compact mult follow to its danger, if not ruin, and to the conſe- 
quent imminent hazard of the liberties of Europe? Have princes reſolved 
to ſacrifice every pretext of the balance of power, and even the moſt 
evident intereſts of their royal poſterity, to their perſonal pride, and diſlike 
to freedom? 

This devoted kingdom 1s far from being tranquil. Though it may 
not, perhaps, be the intereſt of Pruſſia to permit the aggrandizement, it 
3s ſtill leſs fo to allow it to become a province of Ruſta, The Prufſian 
party will gradually revive, and Poland may long continue divided and 
diſtracted. The Poliſh king has made the greateſt ſubmiſſions to Ruſha, 
We did not think that a throne had been worth ſo much to a liberal mind. 
Abdication might have merited praite, but would have eſcaped cenſure, 
A new partition 1s expected. 

*taniflaus Auguſtus (late count-Poniatowſki) was born Jan. 17, 1732, 
elected king of Poland September 7, and crowned Nov. 25, 1764. This 
prince, while a private nobleman, reſided ſome time in London, and is a ; 
tzllow of the Royal Society. | 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT, 

Miles. | Degrees. 
Length 260 a 6 and 11 eaſt longitude. 
Breadth =} between | 46 and 48 north latityde. 


Containing 13.000 ſquare miles, with 138 inhabitants to each, 


FT 1s bounded by Alſace and Swabia in Germany, on 

the North; by the lake of Conſtance, Tirol, and 
Trent, on the Eaſt; by Italy, on the South; and by France, on the Weſt. | 
— Divisions.] Switzerland is divided into thirteen cantons, which ſtand | 
in point of precedency as follows; 1. Zurich; 2. Berne; 3. Lucerne; 
4. Uri; 5. Schweitz; 6. Underwalden; 7. Zug; 8. Glaris; 9. Baſil; 
#9, Fribourg; 11. Soleure; 12. Schaff hauſen; 13. Appenzel. 
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The beſt account we have of the dimenſions and principal towns of 
each canton, is as follows: 


Miles | Mites | 
Countries Name | in in Chief Cities. 
Switzerland. Length | Breadth, | 
Berne 111 87 Berne 
| Zurich 34 | 33 Zurich 5 
{Calviniſts. Schaff hauſen 23 9 Schafthauſen 
Baſil 21 | 18 [BASIL WIR N. Lat, 
7-40 E. Lon. 
| Lncerne 33 35 Lucerne 
Underwalden 23 | 3b Yantz 
Ur; 4% | 21 Altorf 
Papiſts. Suiſſe 27 13 Juiſſe 
Fribourg 24 | 2 Fribourg 
| Zug 18 | 1 Zug 
Soleure 311 24 Solcure, or Solo urn 
[Calviniſts and J Appenzcl 23 21 | Appenzel 
1 Papiſts. Glaris 24 | 18 Glaris 
| q Baden Baden 
Bremgarten | 26 12 Bremgarten 
; Mellingen | Mellingen 
The ſubjeRts of | Rheinthal 20 | 5 Rheineck 
" (the Switzers, J Thurgau {| Sy Frowanficld 
Calviniſts and Lugano Lugano 
Papiſts. Locarno t Locarno 
Mendris [i 32 30 Mendris 
Maggia Maygia 


1 Miles | es -4 
in 


Countries Names. in 


Allies of the Length Breadth. Chief Cities. 
Switzers. 
Calviniſts. Griſons 100 62 Coire | 
Subjects of the C Chiavanna 1 | 
Griſons, Cal- 4 Bormio and 42 34 Chiavanna | 
viniſts & Pap. ( Valteline 27 | 19 Sondrio 
Tockenburg 27 $ Liechtenſteg 
alviniſts. ] Geneva 13 11 Geneva 
Neufchatel 32 20 Neufchatel 
| Valais 80 30 Sion 
papiſts. Baſie 13 | 16 Delſperg 
| St. Gall 20 10 St. Gall 
Wulhauſen, in Alſace, is alſo united 
| | | to them. 


Air, CLIMATE, $O1L, AND FACE This being a mountainous 
OF THE COUNTRY. country, lying upon the Alps 
(which form an amphitheatre of more than 100 miles), the troſts are conſe- 
quently bitter in winter, the hills being covered with ſnow ſometimes all the 
vear long. In ſummer the inequality of the foil renders the lame province 
very unequal in its ſeaſons ; on one ſide of thoſe mountains the inhab1- 
tants are often reaping, while they are ſowing on another. The vallies, how- 
ever, are warm and fruitful, and well cultivated, and nothing can be more 
delightful than the ſummer months in this charming country. It is ſub- 
ject to rains and tempeſts; for which reaſon public granaries are every 
where erected to ſupply the failure of their crops. The water of Switzer- 
land is generally exceilen', and often deſcends from the mountains in large 
or ſmall cataracts, which have a delightful effect, | E * 
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There is, perhaps, no country in the world wherein the advantageous 
efeas of unwearied and perſevering induſtry are more remarkably con- 
{picuous than in Switzerland. In pafſing over the mountainous Parts 
thereof the traveller is ſtruck with admiration, to obſerve rocks that were 
tormerly. barren, now planted with vines, or abound:ng with rich paſture; 
and to mark the traces of the plough atong the ſides of precipices ſo ſteep, 
nat 2 horie couid not even mount them without great difficulty. In ſliort, 
the inlabitants ſeem to have ſurmounted every obſtruction which oil, ſitua- 
tion, and climate have thrown in their way, and to have ſpread fertility over 
various ſpots of the country, which nature ſeemed to have contigned to 
everiatiing barrenneis. The feet of the mountains, and ſometimes alſo 
the very {ummits' are covered with vineyards, cornſieids, meadows, and 
nz{ture grounds. Other parts of this country are more areary, conſiſting 
almoit entirely of barren and inaccethble rocks, ſome of which are 
-ontinualy covered with inow or ice. The vallies between theſe icy and 
ſnowy mountains appear like fo many ſmooth frozen lakes, and from then 
-aft fragments of ice frequently fall down into the more fruitful ſpots be- 
neath. In ſome parts there is a regular gradation from extreme wildneſs 
to high cultivation; in others the tranfitions are very abrupt, and very 
[triking. Sometimes a continued chain of cultivated mountains, richly 
louthed with wood, and ſtudded ail ver with hamlets, cottages above the 
louds, paſtures which appear ſuſpendted in the air, exuibit the moſt 
delightful landſcape that can be conceived ; and in other piaces appear 
rugzed rocks, cataracts, and mountains of a protiigi's height, covered 
with ice and ſow. * Behold our wall; and oviwark:,”? cla med a Swiſs 
peaſant, pointing to the mountains; Conſtentinopl: is not {0 ſt ongly Hor- 
died.“ In ſhort, Switzerland abounds with the molt fi tureique ſcenes; 
and here are to be found ſome of the moſt ſublime exhibitions oi nature, 
in her moſt awful and tremendous forms, and in thoſe ſtupendous Alps, 
* whoſe heads touch heaven.“ | 


weight, and but weakly ſupported by the rugged rocks beneath, they are 


metal, At other times inſtead of crampons, we had large nails in our ſhoes, 
wich more effectually anſwered our purpoſe. The difficulty of croſunę 
tele valleys of ice, ariſes from the immenſe chaſms. We rolled down 
arge ſtones into ſeveral of them; and the great length of time before they 
reached the bottom, gave us ſome conception of their depth : our guides 
allured us, that in ſome places they are not lets than five hundred feet deep. 
can no otherwiſe convey to you an image of this body of ice, broken into 
regular ridges and deep chaſms, than by comparing it to a lake inſtan- 
taneouſly frozen in the midſt of a violent ſtorm.” In ſpeaking of an un- 
ticceſsful attempt of fome gentlemen to reach the ſummit of Mont 
Banc, he preſents to his readers a moſt horrid image of the danger 
ot theſe chaſms. “As they were returning in great haſte, (owing to the 
daz being far advanced) one of the party ſlipped in attempting to leap over 
3 . of | ** 0 g * þ 

chaſm of ice. He held in his hand a long pole, ſpiked with iron, ay 
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538 SWITZERLAND. 
he ſtruck into the ice; and upon this he hung dreadfully ſuſpended for a 


tew moments, until he was releaſed by his companions.” 0 

MovunTaixs.] In this mountainous country, where nature is all upon 
a grand ſcale, Mont Blanc is particularly diſtinguiſhed from other moun. 
tains, by having its ſummits and fides clothed to a conſiderable depth with a 
mantle of ſnow. almoſt without the intervention of the leaſt rock to break 
the glare of the white appearance. According to the calculation of Mr. 
De Luc, (by wivie improvement of the barometer, elevations are take 
with a degree of accuracy before unattainable) the height of this moun- 
tain above the level of the ſea is 2,3914 French toiſes, or 15,304 Engliſh 
feet; or according to fir George Shuckborough, 15,662 feet, which 
gives a difference of only 358 feet. The Peak of Teneriff and Ætna have 
been frequently ſuppoſed to be the higheſt points of the globe, but from 
the moſt accurate obſervations it will be found that Mont Blanc is of much 
more conſiderable elev tion, and that there are no mountains (except thoſe 
in America, particularly Chimboraco, the higheſt point of the Cordilleras, 
the elevation of which, according to Condamine, farpaſſes 3,990 toiſes, or 
19,200 feet, but according to others, 20, 608 feet), which are equal to tho 
altitude of Mont Blanc. 

RIVERS AND LAKES. ]| The chief rivers are the Rhine, which riſes in 
the chain of mountains bordering on St. Gothard, the Aar, the Reuſs, the 
Teſin, the Oylio, and the Rhone. The lakes are thoſe of Geneva, Con. 
ſtance, Thun, Lucernc, Zurich, Biel, and Brien. 

METALS AND MINERALS. | The mountains contain mines of iron, 
cryſtal, virgin ſulphur, and ſprings of mineral waters. 

EGZTABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS.] Switzerland produces 
ſheep and cattle, wine, wheat, barley, oats, rye, flax, and hemp; plenty of 
apples, pears, nuts, cherries, plums, and cheſnuts; the parts towards Italy 
abound in peaches, almonds, figs, citrons, and pomegranates; and moſt 
of the cantons abound in timber. Beſides game, fiſh, and fowl, are alſo 
tound, in ſome of the higher and more inacceilible parts of the Alps, the 
bouquetin and the chamo!'s, whole -ctivity in ſcouring along the ſteep and 
craggy rocks, and in leaping over the precipices, is hardly conceiveable, 
The blood of both theſe animals is of ſo hot a nature, that the inhabitants 
of ſome of theſe mountains, who are ſubject to pleuriſies, take a few drops 


of it, mixed with water, as a remedy for that diſorder. The fleſh of the 


chamois is elteemed very delicious. Among the Alps is likewiſe found 
a ſpecies of hares, which in ſummer is ſaid perfectly to reſemble 
other hares, but in winter become all over white, ſo that they are 
ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable among the ſnow. But this idea hath been lately 
exploded, nor 1s it certain whether the two ſpecies ever couple together, 
The white hare ſeldom quits his rocky reſidence. Here are alſo yel- 
low and white foxes, which in winter ſometimes come down into- the 

vallies. 
PorULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, According to the beſt 
CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. ; = the cantons of 
Switzerland contain about 2,000,000 of inhabitants, who are a brave, har- 
dy, induſtrious people, remarkable for their fidelity, and their zealous at- 
tachment to the liberties of their country. Like the old Romans, they are 
equally inured to arms and agriculture. A general ſimplicity of manners, 
an open and, unattected trankneſs, together with an invincible ſpirit 
of freedom, are the moſt diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of the inhabitants of 
Switzerland. A very ſtriking proof of the ſimplicity and openneſs of man- 
ners of this people, and of aſtoniſhing confidence, is mention by Mr, 
Coxe, who ſays, upon the authority of general Pfiffer, that, on each ſide 
of the road that runs throngh the valley of Muotta, in the canton of 
4 | | Schweltz, 
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$chweitz, there are ſeveral ranges of ſmall ſhops uninhabi ted, yet filled with 
various goods, of which the prices are marked; any pe dengers who with 
to become purchaſers, e eater the ſhops, take aw ay the merchandiz ze, and d- 
poſit the price which the owners call for in the evening. They are in ge- 

neral a very enlightened nation; their common peo le are far more inteili- 
gent than the ſame rank of men in moſt other countries; a taſte for lite- 
rature is very prevalent among, thoſe who are in better circumſtances, 
and even among many of the loweſt rank; and a genuine and unar ful 
good bre ding is extremely conſpicuoũs in the Swiſs gentry. On the firſt 
entrance into this country, the travel! er cannot but obſer ve the air of con- 
tent and ſatisfaction which appears in the countenances of the inhabitants. 
'The cleanlineſs of the houſes, and of the people, is peculiarly ſtrikin | 
and in all their manners, behaviour, and dreſe, ſome ſtrong outlines may be | 
traced, which diſtinguiſh this happy people from the neighbouring nations, | 
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who labour under the oppreſfions of deſpotic government. Even the 
Swiſs cottages convey the livelieſt image of cleanlineſs, caſe, and ſimplicity, 
and cannot but ſtrongly impreſs upon the obſerver a moſt pleaſing con- 
viction ot the peaſant? s happineſs, In ſome of the cantons each cottage 
has its little territory, conſiſtin generally of a field or two of fine paſture 
ground, and frequently ſcirted with trees, and well ſupplied with water. 
dur "ptuary laws are in force in moſt parts of Switzerland: and no dancing 
is allowed, except upon particular occaſions. Silk, lace, and feveral other 
articles of luxury are totally prohibited in ſome of the cantons; and even 
the head dreſſes of the Jadies are regulated. All games of hazard, are alſo 
ſtrictly prohibited; and in other games, the party who loſes above ſix 
flocins, which is about nine thillings of our money, incurs a conſiderabie 
fine. Their diverſions, therefore, are chiefly of the active and warlike 
kind ; and as their time is not waſted in games of chanc e, many of them 
employ part of their leiſure hours in reading, to the great improvement of 
their underſtandings. The youth are diligently trained to all the wartial 
exerciſes, ſuch as running, wreſtling ; roving the hammer, and ſhooting 
both with the croſs-bow'ang the mulke 

GotITERS AND IDIOTS. ] "The nr RIG in one part of this country, 
particularly 1 in the republic of Vallais, are very much ſubject to goiters, or 
ute excreſcences of fleſh that grow from the throat, and often increaſe to 

moſt enormous ſize; but what is more extraordinary, idiotiſm alſo re- 
n ark, ply: abounds among them. „I ſaw,” ſays Mr. Cone, * many in. 

ances of both kinds; as I paſſed through Sion, ſome idiots were baſking 
in the fun with their tongues out, and their heads hanging down, exhibit- 
the moſt affecting ſpectacle of intellectual imbecillity that can poſhbly 
be conceived,” The cauſes whichp roduce a frequency of theſe phænomena 
in tus country, form a very curious queſtion, 

The notion that ſnow- water occaſions theſe excreſcences is totally void 
of foundation. For on that ſuppoſitiom why are the natives of thoſe places 
that lie moſt contiguous to the glaciers, and who drink no other water than 
waat deſcends from theſe immenſe reſervoirs of ice and ſnow, tree from 
this malady? And why are the inhabitants of thoſe countries in which 
there is no ſnow, afflicted with it? For, theſe guttural tumours are to be 
found in the environs of Naples, in the iſtand of Sumatra, and at Patna, 
and Purnea in the Eaſt Indies, where ſnow is unknown. 

Phe ſprings, that ſupply drink to the natives, are impregnated with a 
calcareous matter, called in Switzerland tf, nearly fimilar to the incruſta- 
tions of Matlock in Derbyſhire, ſo minutely diffolved as not in the leaft to 

alkect the tranſparency of the water. It is not improbable, that the impal- 
vable Particles of this lupſtance, thus ditlolver, ſhoul-{introducy themſelves 


ing 
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into the glands of the throat, and produce goiters, for the following reaſonz: 
becauſe , or this calcareous depoſition, abounds in all thoſe diſtricts, 
where goiters are common. There are goitrous perſons and much r in 
Derbyihire, in various parts of the V allais, in the Valteline, at Lucerne, 
Eribourg, and Berne, near Aigle and Bex, in ſeveral places of the Pays de 
Vaud, ner Dreſden, i in the va lleys of Savoy and Piedmont, near Turin and 
Milan, But the ſtrongeſt proof in favour of this opinion, fays our author, 
is derived from tlie following facts. A ſurgeon whom I met at the baths of 
Leuk, informed me that he had not unfrequently extracted concretio!s of 
tuf flone from ſeveral goiters; and that from one in parti cular, which ſup- 
puratcd, he lad taken ſeveral flat pieces, each about half an inch long. He 
added that the ſame ſubſtance is found in the ſtomach of cows, and in the 
gaitrous tumours, to which even the dogs of the country are ſubject, He 
had diminiſhed and cured the goiters of many young perſons by emollient 
liquors, and external applications ; : and prevented them in future, by 
removing Ms 1 Patients from the place where the iprings are impregnated 
ith V; and, if that could not be contriv:d, by turbidding the uſe of 
water which was not puritied. 

Ciid:en are occaſionally born with gu ittural ſ[wellings, but this may 
ariſe from tho aliment of the mother. It is to be preiume that a pe opl⸗ 
accuſtomed to thefe excreſcences, will not be ſhocked at their deformity ; 
but it does not appear, as ſome writers aſſert, that they conſider them as 
beauties. To 1 adoe from the account ot many. tra vellers, it might be ſup- 
poſed that the natives, without exteption, were either idiots or goitrous; 
lic rens. in Leet, the Vallaiſans, in general, are a robuſt race; and all tba: 
withi truth can be athrmed, 35, that goitrous perſons and idiots are more 
abundnt in ſome diſtricts of the V allais than perhaps in any ether part 
af the globe. It has been aſſerted that the people very much reſpect theſe 
idiots, and even conſider them as bleſſings fren heaven. The common 
People, it is certain, eſteem thein 10, tor bey call them“ Jouls 1 
Without fra ;” and many parents Preier tueſe idiot children to thoſe whe! 

underſtandings are Pei rtect, becauie as they are inc apable of intention: 
erimnality, th ey cot niider them as certain 90 happ: nets in a future ſtate. 
Nor is this opinion entirely without its good effect, as it diſppſes the pa. 
rents to pay greater at tention to ſuch help leſs bein gs. Theſe idiots ale tf. 
tered to marry, as well a among the ene] ves, às W th others. 

RRLIC TO.) "Though all the Swits cantons form but one politic al ro- 
pubiic, yet they are net united in religion, 5 the reader, in the table pre- 
fixed, may perceive. Thoſe differences in religion formerly created 2 
Public commotions, which ſeem now to have ſubſided. Zuinglius wa 
the apoſtle of proteſtantiſm in Switzerland. He was a moderate re form wy 
and diftered from Luther and Calvin only in a few ſpeculative points; 
lo that Calviniſm may be ſaid to be the religion of the proteſtant Swiſſes. 
But this mat be underſtood chiefly with rel pect to the mode of the 
church g- Vern r for in foine doctrinal points they are far from being 
Wu; iverſaily alviniſtical. There 18, however, too much religious bigotry 

prevalent among them; and thouzh they are ardently attached to the in- 
tereſts of Civil liberty a heir ſentiments on the ſubject of xeligious tolera- 
tion are in general muc h leſs liberal. 

Lancuacs) Several languages prevail in Switzerland; but the moſt 
common is German. The Swiiles who border upon France ſpeak 2 
paſtard French, as thoſe near Italy do a corrupted Latin or Italian. 
" LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Calvin, whoſe name is ſo wel 
non in ali proteſtant countries, inſtituted laws for the city of Geneva, 
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which are held in high eſteem by the moſt learned of that country. The 
ingenious and eloquent Rouſſeau too, whoſe works the preſent age have re- 

celved with ſo much approbation, was a citizen of Geneva. Rouſſcau gave 
a force to the French language, which it was thought incapable of receiv- 
ing. In England he is generally known as a proſe - writer only, but the 
French admire him as a poet. His opera of the Dewin de F llage.i in par- 
ticular is much eſteemed. M. Bonnet and Meſſ. de Sauſſure and De Luc 
alſo deſerve to be mentioned with applauſe, and will be remembered till 
the Alps ſtrall be no more, 

Uxtvrzstrirs.] The univerſity of Baſil, which was founded in 1459, 
has a very Cur ious phyſic- garden, which contains the choiceſt exotics ; and 
adjoining to the library, which contains ſome valuable menuſcripts. is a 
muſeum well furniſhed with natural and artificial curioſities, and with a 
creat number of medals and paintings. In the cabinets of Eraimus and 

Amerbach, which alſo belong to this univerſity, there are no leſs than 

twenty original pieces of Holbein; for one of w hich, repreſenting a dead 

Chritt, a thouſand ducats have been offered. The other univerſities, 
which indeed are commonly only ſtyled colleges, are thoſe of Bern, Lau- 
lanne, and Zurich. 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIFS, 0 


Every diſtrict of a canton in this 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, {\ mountainous country preſents the 
traveller with a natural curioſity : ſometimes in the ſhape of wild but 
beautiful proſpects, interſperſed with lofty buildings, and wonderful hermit- 
aces, eſpecir ily one, two leagues from Friburg. This was formed by the 
karnds of a 11 Ingle kermit t, who laboured on it for 25 years, and was livi ng 
in 1707. It is the greatelt curioſity of the kind perhaps in the world, a 
ic contains a chapel, a parlour 28 paces in lengtn, 12 in breadth, and 20 
et UL Og zht, a cabinet, a kitchen, a cellar, and other apartments, with 
the altar, bene hes, Aoori ing, cieling, all cut out of the rock. 

At Schaffhauſen is a very extraordinary bridge over-the Rhine, juſtly 
admired for the ſingularity of its architecture. The river is extremely ra - 
pid, and had already deſtroyed ſeveral ſtone bridges of the ſtrongeſt con 
ſtruction, when a carpenter of Appenzel offered to throw a wooden bridge 
of a ſingle arch, acroſs the river, which is near four hundred cet w ide. 
The magiſtrates, however, required that it ſhould confiſt of two arches, 
and thathe ſhould for that purpoſe employ the middle pier of the old bridge. 
Accordingly the architect was obliged to obey; but he has contrived to 
leave it a matter of doubt, whether "the bridge is 1upported by the middle 
pier, and whether it would not have been equally as ſafe if formed ſolely 
of one arch. The ſides and top are covered, and it is what the GE 

call a Þ4ngewerk, or hanging bridge; the road, which is almoſt level, 
not carried, as uſual, over the | top of the arch; but, if the expreſſion may be 
allowed, is let into the middle of it and there ſuſpended. A man of the 
\iohteſt weight feels it almoſt tremble under him, yet waggons heavily 

aden paſs over without danger. It has been compared to a tight rope, 
which trembles when ſtruck, but ſtill preſerves its firm and equal tenſion, 
On conſidering the greatneſs of the plan, and the boldneſs of the con- 
ruction, it is matter of aſtoniſhment that the architect was originally 
a Carpenter, without the leaſt tincture of literature, totally ignorant of ma- 
thematics, and not verſed in the theory of mechanics. His name was 
Ulric Grubenmam. The bridge was finiſhed 1n leſs than three years, and 
colt about 8000. ſterling. 

At the famous paſs of Pierre Pertuis, the road is carried through a ſolid 
rock near 50 feet thiek, the height of the arch 26, and its breadth 25. 
The marcaſites, falſe dia-nonds, and other ſtones found in _ moun- 


talns, are juſtly ranked among the natural curioſities of the. count The 
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ruins of Cæſar's wall, which extended 18 miles in length, from Mau 
Jura to the banks of Lake Leman, are ſtill diſcernible. Many monu- 
ments of antiquity have been diſcovered near the baths of Baden, which 
were known to the Romans in the time of Tacitus. Switzerland boa; 
of many noble religious buildings, particularly a college of Jeſuits ; and 
many cabinets of valuable manuſcriprs, antiques, and curioſities of li 
kinds. At Lucerne (ſays Mr. Coxe) is to be ſeen a topographical repre. 
ſentation of the moſt inountainous parts of Switzerland, by general Pfiffer 
a native of this town, and an ojncer in the French ſervice. It is a model * 
relief, and well deſerves the attention of the curious traveller. What was 
finiſhed in 1776, comprized about 60 ſquare leagues, in the cantons of 
Lucerne, Zug, Berne, Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden. The model 

was twelve feet long, and nine and a half broad. The compoſition is 
principally a maſtic of charcoal, lime, clay, a little pitch, with a thin coat 
of wax; and is fo hard as to be trod upon without receiving the leaſt da. 
mage. The whole is painted with different colours, repreſenting the ob- 
jects as they exiſt in nature. It is worthy of particular obſervation, that 
not only the woods of oak, beech, pine, and other trees are diſtinguiſhed; bu: 
alſo that che ſtrata of the ſeveral rccks are marked, each being ſhaped upon 
the ſpot, and formed with granite, gravel, calcareous ſtone, or ſuch other 
natural ſubſtances as compoſe the original mountains. The plan is indeed 
ſo minutely exact, that it comprizes not only all the mountains, lake, 
towns, villages, and toreſts; but every cottage, every torrent, every 
road, and even every path is diſtinctly and accurately repreſented. The 
general takes his elevations from the level of the lake of Lucerne, which, 
according to Mr. de Sauſſure, is about fourteen hundred and eight feet 
above the Mediterranean. This model, exhibiting the moſt mountainous 
parts of Switzerland, conveys a ſublime picture of immenſe Alps piled one 
upon another; as if the ſtory of the Titans were realized, and they had 
ſucceeded (atleaſt in one ſpot of che globe) in heaping Oſſa upon Pelion, and 
Olympus upon Oſſa. From the account of this officer, it appears, that 
there are continued chains of mountains of the ſame elevation, riſing in 
progreſſion to the higheſt range, and from thence gradually deſcending in 
the ſame proportion to I aly. Near Roſiniere, is a famous ſpring, which 
rifes in the mid{t of a natural baſon of 12 ſquare feet; the force that acts 
upon it muſt be prodigious; after a great ſhower of rain, it carries up a 
column of water as thick as a man's thigh, nearly a foot above its furface. 
Its temperature never varies, its furface is clear as cryital, and in depth 
unfathornable ; probable the end of ſome ſubterrantous lake, that hath 
here ſound an iſſue for its waters. 

CiTizs.} Of theſe the moſt conſiderable is the city of Bern, ſtanding on 
the river /\ar. This city and canton, it is faid, forms aimoſt a third of 
the Helvetic comeacracy, and can, upon occation, fit out ro0,000 armed 

men. All the other cities in Switzerland are excellently well provided 
with arſenals, bridges, oc pubic edihces. Baſil is accounted by ſome the 
capital of all Switzerland. Id is fituated in a fertile and deiightful country, 
on tie banks ot the Rhine, and the confines of Alface and the empire. It 
contains two hvngred and twenty ſtreets, and fix market-places. The 
town-houſe, wich tand on the river Birſec, is ſupported by very large 
pillars, and its great alis finely painted by the celebrated Hans Holbein, 
who was a nat ve of this city. The lituation of Baſil is pleaſing : the 
Rhine divides it inte the upper and lower town, and it is conſidered as one 


oi the keys of Swiizc ind. Baden is famous for its antiquity and baths. 
Zurich is far lefs chr erable than Bern, bit in the arſenal is ſhewn ib? 


- ww 


bow of the famous iam Tell, and in tue library is a manuſcript of 
excellent 
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excellent letters, written by the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, to the judi- 
cious reformer Bullinger, in elegant Latin and German. ; 

To prevent a repetition, I ſhall here mention the city of Geneva, which 
i an aſſociate of Switzerland, and is under the protection of the Helvetic 
body, but within itſelf is an inde endent ſtate and republic. This city 
is well built, and well fortified, and contains 24,000 inhabitants, moſt of 
whom are Calviniits. It 1s ſituated upon the afflux of the Rhone from 
the large fine lake of Geneva. It is celebrated for the learning of the pro- 
feſſors of its univerſity, and the good government of its colleges, the purity 
of its air, and the ee ot its inhabitants. By its ſituation it is a 
thoroughfare from Germany, France, and Italy. It contains a number 
of fine manufactures and artiſts; ſo that the proteſtants, eſpecially ſuch 
as are of a liberal turn, eſteem it a moſt delightful place. But the fer- 
mentation of their politics, and particularly the uſurpation of the ſenate, 
hath divided the citizens into parties, and the late ſtruggle of patricians 
aud plebeians had nearly ruined all. Many of its valuable citizens have 
accordingly left the place, and ſought refuge and protection in Ireland and 
elſewhere. | 

ComMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. ] The productions of the loom, linen, 
dimity, lace, ſtockings, handkerchiets, ribands, filk and painted cottons 
and gloves, are common in Switzerland, and the inhabitants are now be- 
ginning, notwithſtanding their fumptuary laws, to fabricate ſilks, velvets, 
and woollen manufactures. Their great progreſs in thoſe manufactures, 
and in agriculture, gives them a proſpect of being able ſoon to make con- 
liderable exports. 

ConsVITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. ] Theſe are very complicated heads, 
though belonging to the ſame body, being partly ariſtocratical, and partly 
democratical. Every canton is abſolute in its own juriſdiction, but thoſe 
of Berne, Zurich, and Lucerne, with other dependencies, are ariſtocra- 
tical, with a certain mixture of democracy, Bern excepted. Thoſe of Uri, 
Schweitz, Underwald, Zug, Glaris, and Appenzel, are democratical, 
Bail, though it has the appearance of an ariſtocracy, rather inclines to a 
democracy. But even theſe ariſtocracies and democracies differ in their 
particular modes of government. However, in all of them the real in- 
tereſts of the people appear to be much attended to, and they enjoy a degree 
ol happineſs not to be expected in deſpotic governments. Each canton hath 
pradently reconciled itſelf to the errors of its neighbour, and cemented on 
the baſis of affection, a ſyſtem of mutual defence. | 

The confederacy, conſidered as a republic, comprehends three diviſions, 
The firſt are the Swiſſes, properly ſo called. The ſecond are the Griſons, 
or the ſtates confederated with the Swiſſes, for their common protection. 
The third are thoſe prefectures, which, though ſubject to the other two, 
by purchaſe or otherwiſe, - preſerve each its own particu'ar megiſtrates. 
Every canton forms within itſelf a little republic; but when any contro. 
verſy ariſes thar may effect the whole confederacy, it is referred to the 
general diet, which fits at Baden, where each canton having a vote, every 
queſtion is decided by the majority. The general diet conſiſts of two de- 
puties from each canton, beſides a deputy from the abbot of St. Gall, and 
the cities of St. Gall and Bien. It is obſerved by Mr. Coxe, to whom the 
Public have been indebted for the beſt account of Switzerland that has ap- 
peared, that there is no country in which happineſs and content more 
unverſally prevail among the people. For. whether the government be 
ariſtocratical, democratical, or mixed, a general ſpirit of liberty pervades 
and actuates the ſeveral conſtitutions ; ſo that even the oligarchical ftates 
(Which, of all others, are uſually the moſt tyrannical) are here Pony 

mild; 
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mild; and the property of the ſubject is ſecurely guarded againſt eve 


kind of violation. A harmony is maintained by the eoncurrence of the; 
mutual felicity: and their ſumptuary lawsand equal diviſion of their fortune; 
among their children, ſeem to enſure its continuance. There is no part of 
Europe which contains, within the ſame extent of region, ſo many in. 
dependent commonwealths, and ſuch a variety of different governments 
as are collected together in this remarkable and d:lightful country; aud 
yet, with ſuch wiſdom was the Helvetic union compoſed, and ſo little 
have the Swiſs, of late years, been actuated by the ſpirit of conquer, that 
ſince the firm and complete eſtabliſhment of their general confederacy, they 
have ſcarcely ever had occaſion to employ their arms againſt a foreign 
enemy; and have bad no "ſtile commotions among themſelves, that 
were not very ſoon happily terminated. | 

REVENUES AND TAXES.] The variety of cantons that conſtitute the 
Swiſs confe 'eracy, renders it difficult to give a preciſe account of their re. 
venues. Thoſe of the canton of Bern are ſaid to amount annually to 
300,000 crowns, and thoie oi Zurich to 150,000; the other cantons in pro. 
portion to their provuce and manufactures. Whatever is ſaved, after de. 
fraying the neceifary expences of government, is laid up as a common 
ſtock ; and it has been ſaid, that the Swiſſes are poſſeſſed of 500,000, ſter. 
ling u the Engliſh fands, beſides their property in other banks, 

The revenues arife, 1. From the profits of the demeine land; 2. The 
tenthoſ the produce of ali the lands in the country; 4. Cuſtoms and duties 
on merchandiſ?; 4. | he revenues arifing from the ſale of falt, and fone 
caſual taxes. 

Mititazy $7RENGTH. ] The internal ſtrength of the Swiſs cantons, 
independent of the militia, conſiſts of 13,400 men, raiſed according to 
tlie population and «bilities of each. The economy and wiſdom with 
whth this force is raiied ard employed, are truly admirable, as are the 
arrangements which are maiie by the general diet, for keeping up that 
great body of militia, from which foreign ſtates and princes are ſupplied, 
ſo as to benefit the ſtate, without any prejudice to its population. Every 
burgher, peaſant, and ſubject, is obliged to exerciſe himſelf in the uſe of 
arms : appear on the ſtated days for ſhooting at the mark; furniſh himſelf 
with proper clhoathing, accoutrements, powder, and ball; and to be always 
ready for the defence of his country. The Swiſs engage in the ſervice of 
foreign princes and ſtates, either merely as guards, or as marching re— 
giments, in the latter cate the government permits the enliſting volun— 
teers, though only for ſuch ſtates as they are in alliance with, or with 
whom they have entered into a previous agreement on that article. But 
no ſubject is to be lorced into foreign ſervice, or even to be enliſted with- 
out the concurrence of the magiſtracy. 

Hisrory.] Thepretent Swifſes and Griſons, as has been already men- 
tioned, are the deſcendants of the ancient Helvetii, ſubdued by Julius 
Ceſar. Their mountainous, uninviting ſituation, forived a better ſecu— 
rity for their liberties than their forts or armies; and the ſame is the caſe 
at preſent. They continued long under little better than a nominal 
ſubjection to the Burgundians and Germans, till about the year 1300, 
whe the emperor Albert T. treated them with ſo much rigour, that they 
petitioned him againſt the cruelty of his governors. This ſerved only to 
double the hardſhips of the people; and one of Albert's Auſtrian gover- 
nors, Greſler, in the wantonnefs of tyranny, ſet up a hat upon a pole, to 
which he ordered the natives to pay as much reſpe as to himſelf. The 
famous William Tell, being obſerved to paſs frequently without taking 
notice of the hat, and being an excellent markſman, the tyrant 3 
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hum to be hanged, unleſs he cleft an apple upon his ſon's head, at a certain 


diftance, with an arrow. Tell cleft the apple; and Gref er aſking him 
the meaning of another arrow he ſaw ſtuck in his belt, he bluntly an- 


ſon. Tell was condemned to priſon upon this; but making his eſcape, he 
watched his opportunity, and ithot the tyrant, and thereby laid the foun- 
dations of the Helvetic liberty. 

It appears, however, that before this event, the revolt of the Sw iſſes from 
the Auſtrian tyranny, had been planned by ſome noble patriots among 
them. Their meaſures were ſo juſt, and their courſe ſo intrepid, that 
they ſoon eſfeted a union of ſeveral cantons. | | 

Zurich, driven by oppreſſion, fought - firſt an alliance with Lucerne, 
Uri, Suiſſe, and Underwald, on the principles of mutual defence; and the 
frequent ſucceſſes of their arms againſt Albert, duke of Auſtria, inſenſibly 
formed the grand Helvetic union. They firſt conquered Glaris and Zug, 
and admitted them to an equal participation of their rights. Berne united 
itſelt in 1353; Friburg and Soleure 130 years after; Baſil and Scaff- 
hauſen in 1501 ; and Appenzel in 1513 completed the confederacy, which 
repeatedly defeated the united powers of France and Germany ; till, by 
the treaty of Weſtphalia in 1648, their confederacy was declared to be a 
free and independent ſtate. 

Neufchatel, ſince the year 170%, hath been under the dominion of the 
king of Pruſſia, but the inhabitants are free to ſerve any prince whatever, 
and by no means bound to take an active part in his wars. The king 
hath the power of recruiting among them, and of naming a governor, but 
the revenue he derives is not above 5000l. yearly, great part of which is 
laid out on the roads and other public works of the country. With regard 
to the military character, and great actions of the Swiſſes, 1 mutt refer the 
reader to the hiſtories of Europe. 
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SITUATION AND EX1ENT, / 
Miles. Degrees. 


Length 500 1 10 and 3 eaſt longitude, 
 Breadth 500 { even 45 and 44 north latitude. 


Containing 1 50, 763 ſquare miles, with 69 inhabitants to each. 


T is bounded on the Weſt by Portugal and the At- 


BouxpARIES.] 1 ; l 
IES.) lantic Ocean; by the Mediterranean on the Eaſt; 


— e on the North; and by the ſtrait of the ſea at Gibraltar on 
1e South. | 


a 5 is now divided inte fourteen diſtricts, beſides iſlands in the Mediter- 
anean. | 
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by the Bay of Biſcay and the Pyrenean mountains, which ſeparate it 


(yered, that it was intended to his (Grefler's) heart if he had killed his 
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| Countries Na nes. Square 3 7 63 
| hi es. 
Spain. 1 N Ki 
” 
— . | — —ͤ —ͤ— — 
| | cud NM. Lit-4e. oc | 
| Caltile, New 274840] 220] 180] MADRID JW. Laa. 48: 25 
Andaluſia 16, 9000 273 138i : \ ow 
Caſtile, Old 14,400| 193] 146|Burgos 
Arragon 13,815 1900 1805 Saragoſſa 
Eſtremadura | 12,606} 180 123 /Bajados 
Galicia 12,060 165 1200 Compoſtella 
Leon | 11, 200 167} $g6|Lcon 
Catalonia 9,000; 172| lie Barcelona 
Granada 8,100] 200] 45|Granada 
Valencia 6,800] 180] 75 Valencia 
Biſcay and Ipuſeoa 4,760} 140] 55Bilboa 
Aſturia 4, 6000 1244 550 Oviedo 
Murcia 3-000} 87] 6Murcia 
133 (Upper Navarre 3,000 92 45]Pampeluna 
1258 Mai | 
38 ajorca I, 1, 400 58]. go[Majorca 
2 <Yvial . 625) 
v5 . cf 37] 25|Yvica 
| 2 = CMinorca J. jou 4 bs nog 
Q l 
8 Total — 150,763 
The town and fortreſs of Gibraltar, ſubje& to Great-Britain. 
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ANCIENT NAMES AND Dlvlstfoxs.] Spain formerly included Poru- 
gal, and was known to the ancients by the name of Iberia, and Heſpera, 
as well as Hiſpania, It was, about the time of the Punic wars, divided 
into Citerior and Ulterior; the Citerior contained the provinces lying 
north of the river Ebro; and the Ulterior, which was the largeſt pan, 
comprehended all that lay beyond that river. Innumerable are the change: 
that it afterwards underwent ; but there is no country of whoſe ancient 
hiſtory, at leaſt the interior part of it, we know leſs than that of Spain, 

CLIMATE, SOIL AND WATER. ] Excepting, during the equinoctial rains, 
the air of Spain is dry and ſerene, but exceſſively hot in the ſouthern pro- 
vinces in June, July, and Auguſt. The vaſt mountains that run through 
Spain are, however, very beneficial to the inhabitants, by the refreſning 
breezes that come from them in the ſouthernmoſt parts; though thoſe to- 
wards the north and north-eaſt are in the winter very cold, and in the 
night make a traveller ſhiver. 

Such is the moiſture of the hills, bounded on the north by the Bay of 
Biſcay, and to the ſouth by ſnowy mountains, that no care is ſufficient to 
preſerve their fruits, their grain, their initruments of iron, from mould, 
from rot, and from ruſt. Both the acetous, and the putrid fermentation 
here make a rapid progreſs. Beſides the relaxing humidity of the climate, 
the common food of the inhabitants contribute much to the prevalence of 
moſt difeaſes which infect the principality of Aſturia. Yet, although fub- 
rect to ſuch a variety of endemical diſcaſes, few countries can > apa more 
inſtances of longevity z many live to the age of a hundred, ſome to a hun- 
died and ten, and others much longer. The ſame obſervation may be ex- 
tended to Galicia, where, in the pariſh of St. Juan de Poyo, A. D. 1724 
the curate adminiſtered the ſacrament to thirteen perſons, whoſe ages to, 
gether made one thouſand four hundred and ninety-nine, the youngelt 0 
theſe being one hundred and ten, and the oldeſt one hundred and twenty- 
ſeven. But in Villa de Fofinanes, one Juan de Outeyro, a poor labourtt, 
died in the year 1726, aged more than one hundred and forty- ſix years. 


The ſoil of Spain was formerly very fruitful in corn, but the natives 
have lately found ſome ſcarcity of it, by their diſuſe of tillage, through 
weir indolence ; the cauſes of which I ſhall explain afterwards. It pro- 


duces, in many places, almoſt ſpontaneouſly, the richeſt and moſt deli- 


cious fruits that are to be found in France and Italy, oranges, lemons, 
prunes, citrons, almonds, raiſins, and figs. Her wines, eſpecially her 
ſack and ſherry, are in high requeſt among foreigners. There are, in the 
diſtrict of Malaga, (according to Mr. Townſend, the lateſt traveller) four- 
teen thoutand vine-preiles, chiefly employed in making the rich wines, 
which, if white, from the nature of the country, is called mountain ; if 
red, from the colour, vino tinto, known in England by the name of tent. 
Good mountain is ſold from thirteen to ſixteen pounds the butt, of one hun- 
dred and thirty-five gallons, according to quality and age. It is rec- 
koned that from eight hundred to a thouſand veſſels enter this port every 
vear, of which about one-tenth are Spaniſh, and the exports in wine, fruit, 
vil and fiſh, are computed at about 375, oool. per annum; but there have 
heen times when it has been conſiderably more. 

Spain indeed offers to the traveller large tracts of unpromiſing, becauſe 
uncultivated ground; but no country perhaps maintains ſuch a number of 
inhabitants, who neither toit nor work for their food; ſuch are the gene- 
rous qualities of its foil. Even ſugar-canes thrive in Spain; and it yields 
@ffron, honey, and filk, in great abundance. A late writer, Uſtariz, a 
Snaniard, computes the number of ſhepherds in Spain to be 40, ooo; and 
has given us a moſt curious detail of their economy, their conn of paſ- 
ture at certain times of the year, and many other particulars unknown till 
lately to the public. Thoſe ſheep-walks afford the fineſt of wool, and are 
a treaſure in themſelves. Some of the mountains in Spain are cloathed 
with rich trees, fruits, and herbage, to the tops; and Seville oranges are 
noted all over the world. No country produces a greater variety of aro- 
matic herbs, which renders the taſte of their kids and ſheep ſo exquiſitely 
delicious. The kingdom of Murcia abounds ſo much with mulberry tree 
that the product of its filk amounts to 200,000l, a year. Upon the whole, 
few countries in the worid owe more than Spain does to nature, and leſs 
to induſtry. | 

The waters (eſpecially thoſe that are medicinal) of Spain are little 
known ; but many falutiferous ſprings are found in Granada, Seville, and 
Cordova, All over Spain the waters are found to have ſuch healing qua- 
lities, that they are outdone by thoſe of no country in Europe ; and the 
incloling, and encouraging a reſort to them, grow every day more and 
more in vogue, eſpecially at Alhamar in Granada. 

MovnTarins.] It is next to impoſſible to ſpecify theſe, they are ſo 
numerous; che chief, and the higheſt, are the Pyrenees, near 200 miles 
in length, which extend from the Bay of Biſcay to the Mediterranean, 
and divide Spain from France. - Over theſe mountains there are only five 
narrow” paſſages to France, and the road over the paſs that ſeparates 
Rouſſillon from Catalonia, reflects great honour on the engineer who 
planned it, It formerly required the ſtrength of 30 men to ſupport, and 
nearly as many oxen to dragg up a carriage, which four horſes now do with 
eaſe, The Cantalfian mountains (as they are called) are a kind of 
oontinuation of the Pyrenees, and reach to the Atlantic Ocean, ſouth of 
Cape Finiſterre. No Engliſhman ought to be unacquainted with pgs 
Calpe, now called the Hill of Gibraltar, and, in former times, one o 
ret Pillars of Hercules; the other, Mount Abyla, lying oppoſite to it in 

ica. 

Among the mountains of Spain, Montſerrat is particularly worthy the 
Uteriion of the curious traveller; _ of the moſt ſingular ja the words 
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for ſituation, ſnape, and compoſition. It ſtands in a vaſt plifm, abour 
thirty miles from Barcelona, and nearly in the centre of the principality 
of Catalonia. It is called by the Catalonians Monte-ſerrado, or Mount 
Scie, words which fignity a cut, or {awed mountain; and is fo called 
from its ſingular and extraordinary form; for it is ſo broken and divided, 
and ſo crowned with an infinite number of ſpiring cones, or pine heads, 
that it has the appearance, at a diſtant view, to be the work of man; but, 
upon a nearer approach, to be evidently the production of the God of 
nature. Tt is a ſpot ſo admirably adapted for retirement and contempla- 
tion, that it has, for many ages, been inhabited only by monks and her- 
mits, whoſe firſt vow is, never to forſake it. When the mountain is firſt 
ſeen at a diſtance, it has the appearance of an infinite number of rocks 
cut into conical torms, and built one upon ancther to a prodigious height, 
or like a pile of grotto work or Gothic ſpires. Upon a nearer view, each 
cone appears of itſelf a mountain; and the whole compoſes an enormous 
maſs about 14 miles in circumference, and the Spaniards compute it to be 
two leagues in height“. As it is like no other mountain, ſo it ſtands 
quite unconnected with any, though not far diſtant from ſome that are 
very loitv. A convent is erected on the mountain, dedicated to our lady 
of Montſerrat, to which pilgrims reſort {from the fartheſts parts of Europe. 
All the poor who come here are fed gratis for three days, and all the fick 
received into the hoſpital, Sometimes on particular feſtivals, ſeven 
thouſand” perſons arrive in one day; but people of condition pay a rea- 
ſonable price for what they cat. On different parts of the mountain are 
a number of hermitages, all of which have their little chapels; ornaments 
tor ſaying mals, water ciſterns, and moſt of them little gardens. The 
inhabitani of one of thefe hermitages, which is dedicated to St. Benito, 
has the privdege of making an annual entertainment on a certain day, 
on which day ll the other hermits are invited, when they receive the 
ſacrament from the hands of the mountain vicar; and after divine ſervice 
dine together. They meet alſo at this hermitage, on the days of the faints 
ro which their feveral hermitages. are: dedicated, to ſay maſs, and com- 
mune with each other. But at other times they live in a very ſolitary 
and rechiſe manner, perform various penances, and adhere to very rigid 
rules of abſtinence, nor do they ever eat fleſh.. Nor are they allowed to 
Keep within their walls either dog, eat, bird, or any living thing, leſt 
their attention ſhould be withdrawn from heavenly to earthly affections, 
"The number of profeſſed monks there, is 76; of lay brothers 28, and ot 
liaging boys 25; beſides phyſician, fargeon, and ſervants. Mr. Thick- 
nefle, who has publiſhed a very particular deſcription of this extraordinary 
mountain, was informed by one op the hermits, that he often ſaw from. 
tis habitation the iflands of Minorca, Majorca, and Ivica, aud the king- 
doms of Valencia and Murcia. = 
Rrivrtrs AND LaKrs,.] Theſe are the Duero, formerly Durius. 
which falls into the Atlantic Ocean below Oporto in Portugal; the 
Tajo or Pagus, which falls into the Atlantic Ocean below Litbon ; the 
Guadiana falls into the fame ocean near Cape Finiſterre ; as does the 
Cuadalquiver, now Turio, at St. Eucar; and” the, Ebro, the anciens 
lberus, falls into the Mediterranean &2 below Tortofa. . 
The river Tinto, the qualities of which are very extraordinary, riſes 
in Sierra Morena, and empties iticlf into the Mediterranean near Huelva. 


Ait. Swinburne eftimates its height at only 3, co feet, and obſerves that the 


arms of the convent a.%, the Virgin Mary fitting at the feot ef a rock, half cut through 
by a HN. 


having 
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ing the name of Tinto given it from the kinge of its waters, which are 
„ veliow as 4 topaz, hardening the ſand, and petrifying it in a moſt 
{urprizing manner. If a ſtone happens to fall in, and reſt upon another, 
-1zy both become in a year's time perfectly united and conglutinated. — 
This river withers all the plants on its banks, as well as the roots of trees, 
which it dies of the ſame hue as its waters. No kind of verdure will 
-ome up where it reaches, nor any {ith live in its ſtream, It Kills worms 
in cattle when given them to drink; but in general no animals will 
drink out of this river, excepting; goats, whole fleſh nevertheleſs has an 
-xcellent flavour. Theſe fingwar properties continue till other rivulets 
run into it, and alter its nature; for when it paſſes by Niebla, it is not 
LRHerent from other rivers, and falls into the Mediterranean fea fix leagues 
lower down. 

Several lakes in Spain, particularly that of Beneventa, abound with 
alles, particularly excellent trout. The water of a lake near Antiquera 
% male into ſalt by the heat of the ſun. 

Bavs.] The chief bays are thoſe of Biſcay, Ferrol, Coranna (com- 
monly called the Groyne), Vigo, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Carthagena, Alicant, 
Altea, Valencia, Roſes, Majorca in that ifland, and the harbour of Port- 
Mahon, in the iſland of Minorca. The ſtrait of Gibraltar dyvides Europe 
from Africa. 


Merars AND MINERATS.] Spain abounds in both, and in as great 


variety, and of the fame kinds, as the other countries of Europe. Cor- 


nelian, agate, loaditones, jacinths, turquois ſtones, quickfilver, copper, 
lead, ſulphur, alum, calamine, cryſtal, marvles of ſeveral kinds, por- 
phyry, the fineſt jaſper, and even diamonds, - emeralds, and amethyſts, 
are found here. he Spaniſh iron, next to that of Damaſcus, furniſhes 
che beſt arms in the world; and, in former times, brought in a vaſt revenue 
to the crown; the art of working it being here iu great perfection. — 
Ryven to this day, Spaniſh gun barrels, and {words of Toledo, are highly 
ralüued. Amongſt tne ancients, Spain was celebrated for gold and ſilver 
nünes; and filver was in fach plenty, that Strabo, who was contempo- 
rary with Auguſtus Caeſar, informs us, that when the Carthaginians, 
took poſſeſſion of Spain. their domeſtic and agricultural utenfils were of 
that metal. Theſe mines have now diſappeared; but whether by their 
being exhauſted, or through the indolence of the inhabitants in not work - 
ing them, we cannot ſay; though the latter cauſe ſeems to be the moſt 
probable, 7 
ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS The Spaniſh horſes, tſpecially thoſe of 
BY SEA AND LAND. Andaluſia, are thought to be the handſomeſt 
of any in Europe, and at the ſame time very fleet and ſerviceable. The 
ing does all he can to monopoliſe the fineſt breeds for his own ſtables and 
fervice, Spain furniſhes likewiſe mules and black cattle; and their wild 
bulls have ſo much ferocity, that their bull-feaſts were the moſt magni- 
cent ſpectacle the court ef Spain' could exhibit, nor are they now 
dituſed, Wolves are the chief beaſts of prey that peſter Spain, which is 
well ftored with all the game and wild fowl that are to be found in the 
neighbouring countries already deſcribed. The Spaniſh ſeas afford excel- 
ent fiſh of all kinds, efpecially anchovies, which are here cured in great 
portection. This country is much infeſted with locuſts; and Mr. Dillon 
volerves, that in 1754, La Mancha was covered with them, and the hor- 
Lors of imine afſailed the fruitful provinces of Andaluſia, Murcia, and 
Valencia. They have ſometimes appeared in the air in ſuch numbers as to 
arken the ſky; the clear atmoſphere of Spain has become gloomy ; and the 
12! ſununer day in Eſtremadura, been rendered more diſmal than the 
Nn z Winter 
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winter of Holland. Their ſenſe of ſmelling is ſo delicate, that they can ajr. 
cover a corn field, or a garden, at a confid-rable diſtance; and which the 
will ravage almoſt in an inſtant. Mr. Dillon is of opinion, that * 
country people, by timely attention and obſervation, might deſtroy the 
eggs of theſe formidable inſects, and thereby totally extirpate them. 

PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, Spain, formerly 

CUSTOMS, DIVERSIONS, AND DRESS. moſt populous kingdom 
in Europe, is now but thinly inhabited. This is owing partly to the 
great drains of people ſent to America, and partly to the indolence of the 
natives, who are at no pains to raiſe food for their families. Another 
cauſe may be aſſigned, and that is the vaſt numbers of ecclefiaſtics, of 
both ſexes, who lead a life of celibacy. Some writers have given ſeveral 
other cauſes, ſuch as their wars with the Moors, and the final expulſion 
of that people. The preſent inhabitants of this kingdom have been com. 

uted by Feyjoo, a Spaniſh writer, to amount to , 2 50, ooo, ſo that Eng, 
and is three times as populous as Spain, conſidering its extent. 

The perſons of tune Spaniards are generally tall, eſpecially the Caſtili. 
ans; their hair and complexions ſwarthy, but their countenances are very 
expreſſive. The court of Madrid has of late been at great pains to clear 
their upper lips of muſtachoes, and to introduce among them the 
French dreſs, inſtead of their black cloaks, their ſhort jerkin, ſtrait 
breeches, and long Toledo ſwords, which dreſs is now chiefly confined to 
the lower ranks. The Spaniards, before the acceſſion of the houſe of 
Bourbon to their throne, affected that antiquated dreſs, in hatred and 
contempt of the French; and the government, probably, will find ſome 
difficulty in aboliſhing it quite, as the ſame ſpirit is far font being extin- 
guiſhed, An old Caſtilian, or Spaniard, who ſees none above him, 
thinks himſelf the moſt important being in nature; and the ſame pride 
is commonly communicated to his deſcendants. This is the true reaſon 
why many of them are ſo fond of removing to America, where they 
can retain all their native importance, without the danger of ſeeing a 
ſuperior. | 

Ridiculous, however, as this pride is, it is productive of the moſt 
exalted qualities, It inſpires the nation with generons, humane, and 
virtuous ſentiments; it being ſeldom found that a Spaniſh nobleman, 
gentleman, or even trader, is guilty of a mean action. During the moſt 
embittered wars they have had with England for near jo years paſt, we 
know of no inſtance of their taking advantage (as they might eakily have 
done) of confiſcating the Britiſh property on board their galleons and 
Plate fleet, which was equally ſecure in time of war as peace. This 13 
the more ſurpriſing, as Philip V. was often needy, and his miniſters 
were far from being ſcrupulous of breaking their good faith with Great- 
Britain. ; Ss. 

By the beſt and moſt credible accounts of the late wars, it appears that 
the Spaniards in America gave the moſt humane and noble relief to all 
Britiſh ſubje&s who were in diſtreſs, and fell into their hands, not only by 
ſupplying them with neceſſaries, but money; and treating them in the 
molt hoſpitable manner while they remained among them. 

Having faid thus much, we are carefully to diſtinguiſh between the 
Spaniſh nobility, geatry, and traders, and their goyernment, which 1s to 
be put on the ſame footing with the lower ranks of Spaniards, who are 
as mean and rapacious as thoſe of any other country. The kings of 
Spain of the houfe of Bourbon, have ſeldom ventured to employ native 
Spaniards of great families as their miniſters. Theſe are generally 
French or Italians, but moſt commonly the lattex, who rife into N 
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ge moſt infamous arts, and of late times from the moſt abject ſtations, — 
Hence it is that the French kings of Spain, fince their acceſſion to that 
monarchy, have been but very indifferently {ſerved in the cabinet. Albe- 
roni, who had the greateſt genius among them embroiled his maſter with 
all Europe, till he was driven into exile and diſgrace; and Grimaldi, the 
117 of their Italian miniſters, hazarded a rebellion in the capital, by his 
opprefiive and unpopular meaſures. 

The common people who live on the coaſts, partake of all the bad qua- 
ities that are to be found in other nations. They are an aſſemblage of 
ſews, French, Ruſſians, Triſh adventurers, and Engliſh ſmugglers; who 
being unable to live in their own country, mingle with the Spaniards.— 
In time of war, they follow privateering with great ſucceſs; and when 
peace returns, they engage in all illicit practices, and often enter into the 
Iriſh and Walloon guards in the Spaniſh ſervice. There are about 
45,000 gypſies, and who, beſides their fortune telling, are inn-keepers in 
the ſmall towns and villages. The character of the Spaniards, is thus. 
drawn by Mr. Swinburne after his late travels through the country: 
he Catalians appear to be the moſt active ſtirring ſet of men, the beſt 
calculated for buſineſs, travelling, and manufactures. The Valencians, 
more ſullen ſedate race, better adapted to the occupations of huſband- 
men, leſs eager to change place, and of a much more timid, ſuſpicious 
calt of mind than the former. The Andaluſians ſeem to be the greateſt 
talkers and rhodomontadors of Spain. The Caſtihans have a manl 
tanknets, and leſs appearance of cunning and deceit. The New Caſtili- 
aus are perhaps the leaſt induſtrious of the whole nation; the Old 
Caſtilians are laborious, and retain more of ancient ſimplicity of manner; 


both are of a firm determined ſpirit. The Arragoneſe are a mixture of 


the Caſtilian and Catalan, rather inclining to the former. The Biſcayners 
are acute and diligent, fiery and impatient of control, more reſembling a 
colony of republicans than a province of an abſolute monarchy ; and the 
Galicians are a plodding pains-taking race of mortals, that roam over 
Spain in ſearch of an hardly earned ſubſiſtence.”” 

The beauty of the Spaniſh ladies reigns moſtly in their novels and ro- 
mances; for though it muſt be acknowledged that Spain produces as fine 
women as any country in the world, yet beauty is far from forming their 
genera} character. In their perſons, oy are commonly ſmall and ſlender; 
but they are ſaid to employ vaſt art in ſupplying the defects of nature.— 
it we are to hazard a conjecture, we might reaſonably ſuppoſe that 


thoſe artifices rather diminiſh than increaſe the beauty, eſpecially when 


they are turned of 25. Their indiſcriminate uſe of paint, not only upon 
their faces, but their necks, arms, and hands, undoubtedly disfigures their 
complexions and ſhrivels their ſkin. It is at the ſame time univerſally 
allowed, that they have great wit and vivacity. 

After all J have ſaid, it is more than probable that the vaſt pains taken 
by the government of Spain, may at laſt eradicate thoſe cuſtoms and habits 
among the Spaniards that ſeem ſo ridiculous to foreigners. They are uni- 
verſally known to have refined notions and excellent ſenſe; and this, if 
improved by ſtudy and travelling, which they now ſtand in great need of, 
would render them ſuperior to the French themſelves. Their flow de- 
erate manner of proceeding, either in council or war, has of late years 
orn off to ſuch a degree, that during the two laſt wars, they were found 
to be as quick both in reſolving and executing, if not more ſo than their 
enemies, Their ſecrecy, conſtancy, and patience, have always been deemed 
exempiary ; and in ſeveral of their provinces, particularly Galicia, Gra 
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nada, and Andaluſia, the common people have, for ſome time, aſſiduouſy 
applied themſelves to agriculture and labour. 

Among the many good qualities poſſeſſed by the Spaniards, their ſo. 
briety in eating and drinking is remarkable. They frequently break faſt 
as well as ſup in bed; their breakfaſt is uſually chocolate, tea being very 
ſeldom drank. Their dinner is generally beef, mutton, veal, pork, ard 
bacon, greens, Sc. all boiled together. They live much upon garlic 
chives, falad, and radiſhes; which, according to one of their proverb, 
are food for a gentleman, The men drink very little wine: and the 
women uſe water or chocolate. Both ſexes uſually fleep after dinner, and 
take the air in the cool of the evening. This is the common practice in 
warm countries, ſuch as Italy, Spain, and Portugal, where, generally 
ſpeaking, the weather is clear, and the inhabitants are moſtly in the habft 
of riling much earlier than in England. The human body cannot furnig, 
ſpirits ſufficient to reſiſt the effects of the violent heat, through the whole 
day, without fome ſuch retreſhment; it is therefore the univerſal practice 
to go to fleep for ſome hours after dinner, which in thoſe countries is over 
early, and this time of repoſe, which laſts for two or three hours, is in 
Spain called te Siefla, and in Portugal the Sa. Dancing is fo much 
their favourite entertainment, that you may ſee a grandmother, mother, 
and daughter, all in the ſame country-dance. Many of their theatrical 
exhibitions are inſipid and ridiculous bombaſt. "The prompter's head 
ſometimes appears through a trap door above the level of the ſtage, and 
ke reads the play loud enough to be heard by the audience. Gallantry 
is a ruling paſſion in Spain. Jealouſy, ſince the acceſſion of the houſe 
of Bourbon, has ſlept in peace. The nightly mulical ſerenades of miC. 
treſſes by their lovers are ſtill in uſe. The fights of the cavaliers, or 
bull feaſts are almoſt peculiar to this country, and make a capie! 
figure in painting the genius and manners of the Spaniards. On thee 
occaſions, young gentlemen have an opportunity of ſhewing their cou- 
rage and activity before their miſtreſſes; and the valour of the cavaliet 
is proclaimed, honoured, and rewarded, according to the number aud 
fierceneſs of the bulls he has killed in theſe encounters. Great pains ar: 
uſed. in ſettling the form and weapons of the combat, ſo as to give 4 
relief to the gallantry of the cavalier. The divertion itſelf, . which is 
attended with circumſtances of great barbarity, is undoubtedly o. 
Mooriſh original, and was adopted by the Spaniards when upon good 
terms with that nation, partly through complaiiance, and partly through 
rivalſhip. 

There is not a town in Spain but what has a large ſquare for the pur. 
poſe of exhibiting bull-fights ; and it is faid that even the pooreſt inhabit- 
ants of the ſmalleſt villages will often club together in order to procure a 
cow or an ox, and fight them, riding upon aſſes for want of horſes. 

RE11610n.] The horrors of the Romiſh religion, the only one tolerat- 
ed in Spain, are now greatly leſfened there, by moderating the penalties of 
the inquiſition, a tribunal diſgracefulto human nature; but thaugh diſuſed, 
it is not abrogated; only the eccleſiaſtics and their officers can carry no 
ſentence into execution without the royal authority: it is ſtill in Jorce 
againſt the Mooriſh and Jewiſh pretended converts. The Spaniards em- 
brace and practice the Roman catholic religion with all its abfurdities; 
and in this day they have been ſo ſteady, that their king is diſtinguiſhed by 
the epithet of Mot Catholic. It appears, however, that the burning zea! 
which diſtinguiſhed their anceſtors above the reſt of the Catholic world 
hath loſt much of its activity, and ſeems nearly extinguiſhed, and the 
power of the clergy has been much reduced of late years, A royal 2 
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has alſo been iſſued, to prevent the admiſhon-of noviciates into the differ- 
ent couvents, without ſpecial permiſſion, which has a great tendency to 
reduce the monaſtic orders, It is computed that there are now, in the 
kingdom of Spain, 54,900 friars, 34,000 nuns, and 20,000 ſecular clergy, 
but as little true moral religion as in any country under heaven. 

In Catalonia, the confidence of the people on the interceſſion of ſaints 
has at all periods been a ſource of conſolation to them, but upon ſome oc- 
cafions, has betrayed them into miſchief, Every company of artiſans, 
and every {hip that fails, is under the unmediate protection of ſome pa- 
tron. Beſides folio volumes, which teſtify the innumerable miracles per- 
tormed by our lady in Montſerrat, every ſubordinate ſhrine is loaded with 
votive tablets. This has been the parent of preſumption, and among the 
merchants has brought many families to want. The companies of inſu- 
rance in the laſt war, having each of them its favourite ſaint, ſuch as San 
Ramon de Penaforte, la Virgen de Ia Merced, and others, aſſociated in 
form by the articles of partnerſhip, and named in every policy of inſurance, 
and having with the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs allotted to them their cor- 
reſpondent dividend the fame as to any other partner, they concluded that 
with ſuch powerful aſſociates it was not poſhble for them to ſuffer loſs. 
Under this perſuaſion they ventured about the year 1779 to inſure the 
French Weſt Indiamen at fifty per cent. when the Englith and Dutch had 
\ refuſed to do it at any premium, and indeed when moſt of the ſhips were 
Already in the Engliſh ports. By this fatal ſtroke, ail the inſuring compa- 
nies, except two, were ruined; yet, notwithſtanding this misfortune, this 
ſuperſtition remains in force. | 

At CHBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS.4 In Spain there are eight archbi- 

oprics, and forty-ſix biſhoprics. The archbiſhop of Toledo is ſtyled the 
primate of Spain; he 1s great chancellor of Caſtile, and hath a revenue of 
ol. ſterling per annum; but the Spanith court hath now many ways 
of leiſening the revenues of the church, as by penſions, donations to hoſ- 
pitals, &c. and premiums to the ſocieties of agriculture. This archbiſſiop- 
ric pays annually 15,000 ducats to the monks of the Eſcurial, beſides other 

pentions, and it is allerted, that there is not a biſhopric in Spain but hath 
ſomebody or other quartered upon it, and the ſecond rate benefices are 
believed to be in the fame predicament. Out of the rich cannonries and 
prebends are taken the penitons of the new order of knights of Carlos 
{ercero, The riches of the Sparuſh churches and convents are the un- 
varying objects of admiration to all travellers as well as natives; but there 
i: a fainenels in them all, excepting that they differ in the degrees of trea- 
{ure and jewels they contain. 

{aNGUAGE.] The ground-work of the Spaniſh language, like that of 
tlie Italian, is Latin; and it might be called a baſtard Latin, were it not 
tor the terminations, and the exotic words introduced into it by the Moors 
and Goths, eſpecially the former. It is at preſent a moſt majeſtic and ex- 
pretive language: and it is remarkable, that foreigners who underſtand it 
te belt, prize it the moſt. + It makes but a poor figure even in the beſt 
irintiators; and Cervantes ſpeaks almoit as awkward Engliſh, as Shake- 
{rare does French. It may, however, be conſidered as a ſtandard tongue, 
naving nearly retained its purity for upwards of 209 years. Their Pater- 
nofter runs thus: Padre nueftro, que eftas en el cielo, ſanctiſicado je ul tu 
ombre; venga a nos el tu reyno; hagaſe tu voluntad, affi en la tierra como en 
/ viel; el pan nueflro de cada dia da nos le oy; y perdona nos nueflras deudas 
4/1 como nos otros perdonamos a nueflros deudores; no nos dexes cair en la ten. 
irri0n, mas libra nos de mal, porgue tae es le reyno; y la potencia; y la gloria 
per los glos. Amen. DES ; 
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LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Spain has not produced learned 
men in proportion to the excellent capacities of its natives. This defeꝗ 
may, in ſome meaſure, be owing to their indolence and bigotry, which 
prevents them from making that progreſs in the polite arts which they 
otherwiſe would: but the greateſt impediment to literature in Spain, is the 
deſpotic nature of its government. Several old fathers of the church were 
Spaniards; and learning owes a great deal to Iſidore, biſhop of Seville, 
and cardinal Ximenes. Spain has Iikewiſe produced ſome excellent 
phyſicians. Such was the gloom of the Auſtrian government, that took 
plaee with the emperor Charles V. that the inimitable Cervantes, the ay. 
thor of Don Quixote, born at Madrid, in 1549, liſted in a ſtation little 
ſuperior to that of a common ſoldier, and died neglected, after fighting 
bravely for his country at the battle of Lepanto, in which he loſt his left 
hand. His ſatire upon knight-errantry, in his adventures of Don Quixote, 
did as much ſervice to his country by curing them of that ridiculous ſpirit, 
as it now does honour to his own memory. He was in priſon for debt, 
when he compoſed the firſt part of his hiſtory, and is perhaps to be placed 
at the head of moral and humorous ſatiriſts. 

The viſions of Quevedo, and fome other of his humorous and ſatirical 
pieces, having been tranſlated into the Engliſh language, have rendered 
that author well known in this country. He was born at Madrid in the 
vear 1570, and was one of the beſt writers of his age, excelling equally in 
verſe and in proſe. Beitdes his merit as a poet, he was well verſed in 
the oriental * and poſſeſſed great erudition. His works are com- 
priſed in three volumes, 4to, two of which conſiſt of poetry, and the 
third of pieces in proſe. As a poet he excelled both in the ſerious and 
burleſque ſtyle, and was happy in a turn of humour ſimilar to that which 
we admire in Butler and Swift. | | 

Poetry was cultivated in Spain at an early period. After the Saracens 
nad fettled themſelves in this kingdom, they introduced into it their own 
language, religion, and literature; and the oriental ſtyle of poctry very 

enerally prevaited. Before this period, the Spaniards had addicted them- 
elves much to Roman literature: but Alvaro of Cordova complains, that, 
in his time, the Spaniards had fo totally forgotten the Latin tongue, and 
Ar the preference to Arabic, that it was difficult even amongſt a thou- 
and people, to find one who could write a Latin letter. The attachment 
of many of the inhabitants of Spain to oriental literature was then ſo 
great, that they could write Arabic with remarkable purity, and compoſe 
verſes with as much fluency and elegance as the Arabians themſelves. 
About this time the Spaniſh Fews made a confiderable figure in literature, 
which was promoted by maiters from Babylon, where they had academies 
ſupported by themſelves. In the year 967 Rabbi Moſes, and his ſon Rab- 
bi Enoch, having been taken by pirates, were ſold as ſlaves at Cordova, 
and redeemed by their brethren, who eſtabliſhed a ſchool in that city, of 
which Rabbi Moſes was appointed the head: that learned Jew was, how- 
ever, deſirous of returning back to his own country; but the Mooriſh 
king of Cordova would not give his conſent, rejoicing that his Hebrew 
fubjects had maſters of their own religion at home, without being under 
the neceſſity of receiving them from a foreign univerſity, and every indul- 
gence was granted them with retpe& to their worſhip. In 1039, Rabb1 
Ezeclllas was put to death at Babylon, and the college over which he had 
preſided was transferred to Cordova, from whence a number of Hebrew 
oets iſſued forth, who have been noticed by various learned writers. 
he Spaniſh Jews had aiſo flouriſhing ſchools at Seville, Granada, and 
Toledo, and from hence aroſe the numerous Hebrew proverbs, and _ 
. 0 
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of ſpeech, that have reps into the Caſtilian language, and form a conſpi*® 
cuous part of its phraſeology. To theſe Jews tie Spanifli language is in“ 
debted for a curious verſion of the Hebrew books of the Old Teſtament» 
which was afterwards printed at Ferrara, in 15 53, in a Gothic-Spaniſh letter. 

The [Spaniſh writers alſo boaſt of their Troubadouts as high as the 


twelfth or thirteenth centuries, the Provengal and Galician dialects being 


then very prevalent. The marquis of Villena, who died in 1434, was the 
author of that famous work the Arte de la Gaya Sciencia, which compre- 
hends a ſyſtem of poetry, rhetoric, and oratory, beſides deſcribing all the 
ceremonies of the Troubadours at their public exhibitions. That noble- 


man was alſo the author of a tranſlation of the. ZEneid of Virgil into 


Sbaniſli verſe. Juan de Mena, of Cordova, was alſo much celebrated as 
2 poet in his own time; his poems have paſſed through a variety of editions, 
the firſt of which was printed at Saragoſſa in 1515. Juan de la Encina 
was alſo a poet of conſiderable merit: he tranſlated ſome of the Latin 
poems into Spaniſh, and publiſhed a piece on the art of poetry, and other 
works which were printed at Saragoſſa in 1616. Boſcan, Erciſla, Villegas, 
and other Spaniſh poets, alſo obtained great reputation in their own coun- 
try. But theanoſt diſtinguiſhed dramatic poet of this nation was Lopez 
da Vega, who was Ware er: with our Shakeſpeare. He poſſeſſed an 
imagination aſtoniſhingly fertile, and wrote with great facility; but in his 
dramatic works he diſregarded the unities, and adapted is works more 19 
the tafte of the age, than to the rules of criticiſm, His lyric compoſi- 
tions, and fugitive pieces, with his proſe eſſays, form a collection of fifty 
volumes, beſides his dramatic works, which make twenty-fix volumes, 
more; excluſive of four hundred ſcriptural- dramatic pieces, called in Spain 
Autos Sacramentales, Calderon was alſo a dramatic writer of conſiderable 
note, but many of his plays are very licentious in their tendency. | 
Toftatus, a divine, the moſt voluminous perhaps that ever wrote, was 
a Spaniard; but his works have been long diſtinguiſhed only by their bulk. 
Herrera, and ſome other hiſtorians, particularly De Solis, have ſhewn 
great abilities in hiſtory, by inveſtigating the antiquities of America, and 
writing the hiſtory of its conqueſt by their countrymen. —Among the 
writers who have lately appeared in Spain, Father Feyjoo has been one of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed. His performances diſplay great ingenuity, very 
extenſive reading, and uncommon liberality of ſentiment, 3 when 
his ſituation and country are conſidered. Many of his pieces have been 
tranſlated into Engliſh, and publiſhed in four volumes, 8 vo. Don Fran- 
ciſco Perez Bayer, archdeacon of Valencia, and author of a diſſertation on 
the Phenician language, may be placed in the firſt line of Spaniſh literati, 
Spain has likewſf: produced many travellers and voyagers to both the 
Indies, who are equally amuſing and inſtructive. If it ſhould happen the 
Spaniards could diſengage themſelves from their abſtracted metaphyſical 
turn of thinking, and from their preſent tyrannical form of government, 
they certainly would make a capital figure in literature. At preſent, it 
ſecins, that the common education of an Engliſh gentleman would conſti- 
tute a man of learning in Spain, and ſhould he underſtand the Greek, he 
would be quite a phænomenon. ; | 
vome of the Spaniards have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the polite arts, 
ana not only the cities, but the palaces, efpecially the Eſcurial, diſcover 
many ſtriking ſpecimens of their abilities as ſculptors and architects; Pa- 
lomino in an elaborate treatiſe on the art of painting, in two volumes, folio, 
113 inſerted the lives of two hundred and thirty-three painters and ſculp- 
tors, who flouriſhed in Spain from the time of Ferdinand the Catholic to 
the concluſion of the reign of Philip IV. Amongſt the moſt eminent 
Poaniſh painters, were Velaſques, Murillo, who is commonly called the 


Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh Vandy ke, Ribeira, and Claudio Coello whoſe ſtyle of painting 


was very ſimilar to that of Paul Veroneſe, _ 
UxIVERSITIESs.] Tn Spain are reckoned 24 univerſities, the chief of 
which is Salamanca, founded by Alphonſus, ninfh king of Leon, in the 
year 1200. It contains 21 colleges, ſome of which are very magnificent 
Moſt of the nobility of Spain 1ead their ſons to be educated here. The 
reſt are, Seville, Granada, Compoſtella, Toledo, Valladotid, Alcala, Sjoy. 
enza, Valencia, Lerida, Hueſca, Saragoſſa, Tortoſa, Oſſuna, Onata, Candi 
Barcelona, Murcia, Taragona, Baeza, Avila, Oriuela, Oviedo, and Palencia, 
ANTiQuUiT1zs AND CURIOzITIEs, | The former of theſe conſiſt 
__ ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL. F chiefly of Roman and Mooriſh 
antiquities. Near Segovia, a grand aqueduct, erected by Traian, extend: 
over a deep valley between two hills, and is ſupported by a double row gf 
159 arches. Other Roman aqueducts, theatres, and circi, are to be found 
at Terrago, and different parts of Spain. A ruinous watch-tower ney 


. 
1 21 


Cadiz, is vulgarly, but erroneouſly thought to be one of the Pillars of Hes. 


. Cules, Near the city of Salamanca are the remains of a Roman wav, Paved 


with large flat itones; it was continued to Merida, and frpm thence to 
Seville. At Toledo are the remains of an old Roman theatre, which i; 
now converted into a church, ſaid to be one of the greate{ curioſities oi 
antiquity. It is 600 feet in length, coo in breadth, and of a proportion- 
able height; the roof, which is amazingly bold and lofty, is ſupported by 
350 pillars of fine marble, in ten rows, forming eleven ales, in which arte 
366 altars, and 24 gates; every part being enriched and adorned with the 
moſt noble and coitly ornaments. At Martorel, a large town, where much 
black lace is manufactured, is a very high bridge, built in 1563 out of the 
ruins of a decayed one that had exiſted 1985 years from its erection by 
Hannibal. At the north end is a triuinphal arch or gateway, ſaid to have 
been raiſed by that general in honour of his father Hamilcar. It is almoſt 
entire, well proportioned and fimple, without any kind of ornament, ex- 
cept a rim or two of hewn ſtone. Near Mulviedro (once the faithful 
Saguntum) deftroyed by Hannibal, are ſome Roman remains—as the ruins 
of the theatre, an exact ſemicircle about 82 yards diameter, ſome of the 
galleries are cut out of the rock, and gooo perſons might attend the exhi. 
bitions without 1cOnvenience. | 

The Mooriih antiquities are rich and magnificent. Among the moſt 


diſtinguiſhed of theſe is the royal palace of the Alhambra at Granada, 
which is one 0! the moſt entire as well as the moſt ſtately, of any of the 
edifices which the Moors erected in Spain. It was built in 1280, by the 
ſecond Mooriſh king oi Granada; and, in 1492, in the reign of their 
eighteench King, wes taken by the Spaniards, It is fituated on a hill, 
which is aſcended by a road bordered with hedges of double or imperial 
myrtles, and rows ct clms. On this hill, within the walls of the Alham- 


bra, the emperor Charles V. began a new palace in 1568, which was never 


finiſhed, though the thell of it remains. It is built of yellow ſtone : the 


outſide forms a ſquare of one hundred and ninety feet. The inſide is 1 


grand circular court, with a portico of the Tuſcan, and a gallery of the 
Doric order, each ſupported by thirty-two columns, made of as many 
ſingle pieces of marble. The grand entrance is ornamented with columns 
of jaſper, on the pedeſtals of which are repreſentations of battles, in mar- 
ble baſſo relic vo. The Alhambra itſelf is a maſs of many houſes and 
towers, walled round, and built of large ſtones of different dimenſions. 
Almoſt all the rooms have ſtucco walls and cielings, ſome carved, ſome 
painted, and ſome gilt, and covered with various Arabic ſentences. der; 

moſt 
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moſt curious place within, tliat perhaps exiſts in Europe. Here are ſeve - 
tal baths, the walls, floor, and cieling of which are of white marble. 
The gardens abound with orange and lemon trees, pomegranates, and 
:vrtles. At the end of the gardens is another palace called Ginaraliph, 
{tated on a more elevated ſtation than the Alhambra. From the balconies 
of this palace is one of the fineſt proſpects in Europe, over the whole fer- 
tile plain of Granada, bounded by the ſnowy mountains. The Moors to 
this day regret the loſs of Granada, and ſtill offer up prayers io God for 
the recovery of the city. Many other noble monuments, erected in the 
Mooriſh times, remain in Spain; ſome of them in tolerable preſervation, 
ind others exhibiting ſuperb ruins. : Fn SUN 3 
Among the natural curioſities, the medicinal ſprings, and ſome noiſy 
lakes, form a principal part; but we muſt not forget the river Guadiana, 
which, like the Mole in England, runs under ground, and then is ſaid to 
emerge. The royal cabinet of natural hiſtory at Madrid, was opened to 
the public by his majeſty's orders in 1775. Every thing in this collection 
i ranged with neatnets and elegance, and the apartments are opened twice 
week for the public, beſides being ſhewn privately to ſtrangers of rank. 


The mineral part of the cabinet, containing precious ſtones, marbles, {ml 
ores, &c. is very perfect; but the collection of birds and beaſts at preſent * 
not large, though it may be expected to improve apace, if care be taken | 


o get the productions of the Spaniſh American colonies. Here is alſo a Wy 
curious collection of vaſes, baſons, ewers, cups, plates, and ornamental 
pieces of the fineſt agates, amethyſts, rock cryſtals, &c. mounted in i 
told, and enamel, ſet with cameos, entaglios, & c. in elegant taſte, and bY 
of very fine workmanſhip, ſaid to have been brought from France by (| 
Philip V. The cabinet alſo contains ſpecimens of Mexican and Peruvian | 
voles and utenſils. | 

In blowing up the rock of Gibraltar, many pieces of bones and teeth 4 
tive been found incorporated with the ftone, fome of which have been , 
Drought to England, and depoſited in the Britiſi Muſeum. On the weſt 


eie of the mountain is the cave called St. Michael's, eleven hundred and "YN 
en feet above the horizon. Many pillars of various ſizes, tome of then 
tu tect in diameter, have been formed in it by the droppings of water, 1 
„auch have petrified in fallin2. The water perpetually drips from the 5 
ot, and forms an infinite number of ſtalactitæœ, of a whitith colour, com- 4 
»ofed of ſeveral coats or cruſts, and which, as weil as the pillars, conti- 1 


_ 


„ally increaſe in bulk, and may probably in time fill the whole cavern. 


rom the ſummit of the rock, in clear weather, not only the town of 1 
Gibraltar may be ſeen, but the bay, the ſtraits, the towns of St. Roque [ 
e Alvetiras, and the Alpuxara mountains, mount Abyla on the African A 
ore, with its, ſnowy top, the cities of Ceuta, Tangier, and great part of A 
the Barbary coaſt. : 11 


CurEr CITIES, &c,] Madrid though unfortified, it being only ſur- 
rounded by a mud wall, is the capital of Spain, and contains about 300,000 
\nhabitants. It is ſurrounded with very lofty mountains, whoſe ſum- 
mits are frequently covered with ſnow. It is well paved and lighted, and 
one ot the ſtreets are ſpacious and handfome. The houſes of Madrid 
ae of brick, and are laid out chiefly for ſhew, conveniency being little 
conſidered ; thus you will paſs through uſually two or three large apart- 
nents of nv uſe, in order to come at a ſmall room at the end where the 
le fit, The houſes in general look more like priſons than the habi- 
11015 of people at their liberty; the windows, befides having a balcony, 
Tiny grated with iran bars, particularly the lower range, and ſometimes 
ail the reſt. Separate families generally inhabit the ſame houſe, ” in 1 
Carts wa 
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Paris and Edinburgh. Foreigners are very much diſtreſſed for lodgings ꝝ 
Madrid, as the Spaniards are not fond of taking ſtrangers into their houſe, 
eſpecially if they are not catholics. Its greateſt excellency is the cheapnef; 
of its proviſions; but neither tavern, coffee houſe, nor newſpaper, ex. 
cepting the Madrid Gazette, are to be found in the whole City. The 
royal palace ſtands on an eminence, on the weſt fide of the city; it is 3 
ſpacious magnificent ſtructure, conſiſting of three courts, and commands x 
very fine proſpect. Each of the fronts is 470 feet in length, and toe high 
and there is no palace in Europe fitted up with greater magnificence: the 
great e eee. eſpecially, which is 120 feet long, and hung with 
crimſon velvet richly embroidered with * Ornamented alſo with 12 
looking glaſſes made at St. Ildefonſo, each ten feet high, with 12 tables of 
the fineſt Spaniſh marbles. The other royal palaces round it are deſigned 
for hunting ſeats, or houſes of retirement for their kings. Some of them 
contain fine paintings and good ſtatues. The chief ot thoſe palaces are 
the Buen Retiro (now ſtripped of all its beſt pictures and furniture), Caf, 
del Campo, Aranjuez, and St. Ildefonſo. 

A late travelier has repreſented the palace of Aranjuez, and its gardens, 
as extremely delightful. Here is alſo a park many leagues round, cut 
acroſs in different parts, by aileys of two, three, and even four les ex. 
tent. Each of thoſe alleys is formed by two double rows of elm: trees; 
one double row on the right, and one on the left, which renders t thade 
thicker. The alleys are wide enough to admit of four coaches breaſt, 
and betwixt each double row there is a narrow channel, through which 
runs a ſtream of water. Between thoſe alleys there are thick graves of 
fmaller trees of various kinds, and thouſands of deer and wild-boars wan- 
cer there at large, beſides numberleſs hares, rabbits, pheaſants, partridges, 
and ſeveral other kinds of birds. The river Tagus runs through this 
Place, and divides it into two unequal parts. The central point of this 
great park is the king's palace, which 1s partly ſurrounded by the garden, 
and is exceedingly pleaſant, adorned with fountains and ſtatues, and it 
alſo contains a vaſt variety of the moſt beautiful flowers, both American 
and European. As to the palace of Aranjuez itſelf, it is rather an elegant 
than a magnificent building. 

'The 9 of St. IIdefonſo is built of brick, plaiſtered and painted, but no 
part of the architecture is agreeable. It is two ſtories high, and the gar- 
den- front has thirty-one windows, and twelve rooms in a ſuite. The 
gardens are on a ſlope, on the top of which is a great reſervoir of water, 
cailed here E! Ma, the ſea, which ſupplies the fountains; this reſervoir is 
furniſhed from the torrents which pour down the mountains. The water- 
works are excellent, and far ſurpaſs thoſe at Verſailles. The great entry 
of the palace is ſomewhat fimilar to that of Verſailles, and with a large iron 
palliſade. In the gardens are twenty-ſeven fountains; the baſons are of 
white marble, and the ſtatues, many of which are excellent, are of lead, 
bronzed and gilt. Theſe gardens are in the formal French ſtyle, but or- 
namented with ſixty- one very fine marble ſtatues, as large as the life, with 
twenty-eight marble vaſes, and twenty leaded vaſes gilt. The upper part 
of the palace contains manv valuable paintings, and rae lower part antique 
ſtatues, buſts, and baſſo reiievos. | 

The pride of Spain, however, is the Eſcurial; and the natives ſay, - 
perhaps with juſtice, that the building of it coſt more han that of auy 
other palace in Europe. The deſcription of this palace forms a ſizeable 
quarto volume, and it is ſaid, that Philip II. who was its founder, ex- 
pended upon it fix millions of ducats. It contains a prodigious number 
of windows, 200 in the weſt front, and in the eaſt 256, and the apart- 
ments are decorated with an aſtoniſhing variety of paintings, ſculpture, 
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tapeſtey, ornaments of gold and ſilver, marble, jaſper, gems and other 
curious ſtones. This building, beſides its palace, contains a church, large 
and richly ornamented, a mauſoleum, cloiſters, a convent, a college, and 
a library, containing about thirty thouſand volumes 3 but it is more parti- 
cularly valuable for the Arabic and Greek manufcripts, with which it is 
enriched. Above the ſhelves are paintings in freſco by Barthelemi Car- 
ducho, the ſubjects of which are taken from ſacred or profane hiſtory, or 
have relation to the ſciences of which the ſhelves below preſent to us the 
elements. Thus the council of Nice 15 repreſented above the books which 
treat of theology; the death of Archimedes at the ſiege of Syracuſe indi- 
cates. thoſe which relate to the mathematics; and Cicero pronouncing his 
oration in favour of Rabirius, the works relative to eloquence and the bar. 
A very ſingular circumſtance in this library may be agreeable to the curi- 
ous reader to know, which is, that, on viewing the books, he will find 
them placed the contrary way, {o that the edges of the leaves are outwards, 
and contain their titles written on them. The reaſon for this cuſtom is, 
that Arias Montanus, a learned Spaniard of the ſixteenth century, whoſe 
library had ſerved as a foundation for that of the Eſcurial, had all his books 
placed and inſcribed in that manner, which no doubt appeared to him to 
be the moſt commodious method of arranging them; that he had intro- 
duced his own method into the Eſcurial; and ſince lus time, and for the 
ſake of uniformity, it had been followed with reſpect to the books after- 
wards added. Here are alfo large apartments for all kinds of artiſts aud 
mechanics, noble walks, with extenſive parks and gardens, beautified with 
tountains and coſtly ornaments. The Een that live in the convent are 
200, and they have an annual revenue of 12,000l. The mauſoleum, or 
burying place of the kings and queens of Spain, is called the pantheon, 
becauſe it is built upon the plan of that temple at Rome, as the church to 
which it belongs is upon the model of St. Peter's. It is 36 feet diameter, 
incruſted with fine marbles. | 
Allowing to the Spaniards their full eſtimate of the incredible ſums be- 
ſtowed on this palace, and on its furniture, ſtatues, paintings, columns, 
vaſes, and the like decorations, which are moſt amazingly rich and beau- 
tiful, yet we hazard nothing in ſaying, that the fabric itſelf diſcovers a 
bad taſte upon the whole. The conceit of building it 1n the form of a 
gridiron, becauſe St. Laurence, to whom it is dedicated, was broiled on 
tuch an utenſil, and multiplying the ſame figure through its principal or- 
naments, upon the doors, windows, altars, rituals, and ſacerdotal habits, 
could have been formed only in the brain of a taſteleſs bigot, ſuch as 
Philip II. who erected it to commemorate the victory he obtained over the 
French (but by the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh forces) at St. Quintin, on St. 
Laurence's day, in the year 1547. The apartment where the king reſides 
forms the handle of the gridiron. The building is a long ſquare of 640 
teet by 580. The height to the roof is 60 feet. It has been enriched and 
adorned by his ſucceſlors; but its outſide has a gloomy appearance, and 
the inſide is compoſed of different ſtructures, fome of which are maſter- 
pieces of architecture, but forming a diſagreeable whole. Tt muſt however 
be confeſſed, that the pictures and ſtatues that have found admiſſion here, 
are excellent in their kind, and ſome of them not to be equalled even in 
Italy itſelf. 
Cadiz is the great emporium of Spaniſh commerce. It ſtands on an 
ian ſeparated from the continent of Andaluſia, without the ſtraits of 
Gibraltar, by a very narrow arm of the ſea, over which a fortified bridge 
is thrown, and joins it to the main land. The entrance into the bay is abe ut 
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500 fathoms wide, and guarded by two forts called the Puritals. The en. 
trance has never been of late years attempted by the Engliſh, in their war; 
with Spain, becauſe of the vaſt intereſt our merchants have in the tres. 
{ures there which they could not reclaim from the captors. The ſtreets are 
narrow, ill paved, and filthy, and full of rats in the night. The houſes 
lofty with flat roots, and few are without a turret for a view of the {«, 
The population is reckoned at 140,000 inhabitants, of which 12, oco are 
French, and as many Italians. The cathedral hath been already 50 years 
building, and the roof is not half tiniſhed. The environs are beautifully 
rural. | | 

Cordova is now an inconſiderable place; ſtreets crooked and dirty, and 
but few of the public or private buildings conſpicuous for their archi. 
tecture. The palace of the inquiſition and of the biſhops are extenſive 
and well ſituated. The cathedral was formerly a moſque, divided into 
ſeventeen ailes by rows of columns of various marbles, and is very rich 
in plate; four of the ſilver candleſticks coſt 85ol. a piece. The revenue 
of the ſee amounts to 3 5o0l per ann. but as the bifliops cannot deviſe by 
will, all they die poffeſſed of, eſcheats to the king. 

Seville, the Julia of the Romans, 1s next to Madrid, the largeſt city jn 
Spain, but is greatly decayed both in riches and population. The ſhape 
is circular, and the walls ſeem of Mooriſh conſtruction ; its circumference 
is five miles and a half. The ſuburb of Triana, is as large as many towns, 
and remarkable for its gloomy Gothic caſtle, where, in 1481, the inquifi- 
tion was firit eſtabliſned in Spain. Its manufactures in wool and filk 
which formerly amounted to 16,200, are now reduced to 490, and its 
great office of commerce to Spaniih America is removed to Cadiz. The 
cathedral of Seville is a fine Gothic building, with a curious ſteeple or 
tower, having a moveable figure of a woman at the top, called La Giralda, 
which turys round with the wind, and which 1s referred to in Don Quixote. 
This ſteeple 1s reckoned one of the greateſt curioſities in Spain, and is 
higher than St. Paul's in London; but the cathedral, in Mr. "Hr; Soars 
opinion, is by no means equal to York miniter for lightneſs, elegance, or 
Gothic delicacy. The firſt clock made in the kingdom was ſet up in this 
cathedral in the year 1400, in the preſence of king Henry III. The proſ- 
pect of the country round this city, beheld from the ſteeple of the cathe- 
dral, is extremely delightful. 

Barcelona, formerly Barcino, ſaid to be founded by Hamilcar Barcas, is 
a large circular trading city, containing 15,000 houles, is ſituated on the 
Mediterranean facing Minorca, and is faid to be the handſomeſt place in 
Spain; the houſes are lofty and plain, and the ſtreets well lighted, and 
paved. The citadel is ſtrong, and the place and inhabitants famous for 
the ſiege they ſuſtained in 1714, againit a formidable army, when deſerted 
both by England and the emperor, for whom they had taken up arms. 
The number of inhabitants is ſuppoſed to be nearly 150,000, and they 
ſupply Spain with moſt of the cloathing and arms for the troops. A ſin- 
gular cuſtom prevails among them on the 1ſt of November, the eve of 
All Souls; they run about from houſe to houſe to eat cheſnuts, believing 
that for every cheſnut they ſwallow, with proper faith and unction, they 
ſhall deliver a ſoul out of purgatory. 

Valencia is a large and ao circular city, with lofty walls. The 
ſtreets are crooked and narrof, and not paved, the houſes ill built and 


filthy, and moſt of the churches tawdry. Prieſts, nuns, and friars, of 


every dreſs ſwarm in this city, whoſe inhabitants are computed at 80,000, 
Its archbiſhopric is one of the beſt in Spain, to the amount of 40,000 
ſterling a year. 


Carthagena 
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Carthagena is a large city, but has very few good ſtreets, and fewer re- 
markable buildings. The port is very complete, formed by nature in the 
figure of a heart, and the arſenal is a ſpacieus fquare ſouth-weſt of the 
town, with 40 pieces of cannon to defend it towards the ſea, When 
Mr. S vinburne viſited it, in 1775, there were 800 Spaniſh criminals, and. 
600 Barbary flaves working at the umps to keep the docks dry, &c. and 
treated with great inhumanity, The crimes for which the Spanrards were 

{ent there, deſerved indeed exemplary puniſhments. 
Granada ſtands on two hills, and the ancient palace of the Alhambra 
crowns the double ſummit between two rivers, the Douro, and the Xenil. 


The former glories of this city are paſſed away with its old inhabitants ; 


the ſtreets are now filthy, and the aqueducts crumbled to duſt, and its 


trade loſt, Of 50,000 inhabitants, only 18,000 are reckoned uſeful ; the 
ſurplus is made up of clergy, lawyers, children, and beggars. The am- 
phitheatre for bull feaſts ie built of ſtone, ard one of the beſt in Spain, 
and the environs of the city are ſtill pleaſing and healthful. 

Rilboa is ſituated on the banks of the river Vbaizabal, and is about two 
leagues from the ſea. It contains abut eight hundred houſes, with a large 
ſquare by the water fide, well ſhaded with pleaſant walks, which extend 
to the outlets, on the banks of the river; where there are great numbers 
of houſes and gardens, which form a moſt pleaſing proſpect, particularly 
in ſailing up the river; for, beſides the beautiful verdure, numerous ob- 
jects open gradually to the eye, and the town 1 as an amphitheatre, 
which enltvens the landſcape, and completes the ſcenery. The houſes are 
{olid and lofty, and the ſtreets well paved and level; and the water is ſo 
conveyed into the ſtreets, that they may be waſhed at pleaſure: which 
renders Bilboa one of the neateſt towns in Europe. 

Malaga is an ancient city, and not leſs remarkable for its opulence and 
extenſive commerce than for the luxuriance of its ſoil, yielding in great 
abundance the moſt delicious fruits; whilſt its rugged mountains afford 
thoſe luſcious grapes, which give ſuch reputation to the Malaga wine, 
known in England by the name of Mountain. The city is large and po- 
pulous, and of a circular form, ſurrounded with a double wall, ſtrength- 
ened by ſtately towers, and has nine gates. A Moorith caſtle on the 
point of a rock commands every part of it. The ſtreets are narrow, and 
the moſt remarkable buildings in it is a ſtupendous cathedral, begun by 
Philip IT. faid to be as large as that of St. Paul's in London. The biſhop's 
income is 16,000]. ſterling. 

The city of Salamanca is of a circular form, built on three hills and 
two vallies, and on every ſide ſurrounded with proſpects of fine houſes, 
noble ſeats, gardens, orchards, fields, and diſtant villages ; and is ancient, 
large, rich, and populous. There are ten gates to this city, and it con- 
tains twenty-five churches, twenty-five convents of friars, and the ſame 
number of nunneries. The md beautiful part of this city is the great 
iquare, built about forty years ago. The houſes are of three ſtories, and 
ail of equal height and exact ſymmetry, with iron balconies, and a ſtone 
baiuſtrade on the top of them: the lower part is arched, which fornis a 
Fal all round the ſquare, one of two hundred and ninety-three feet on 
hen de, Over ſome of the arches argme@llions, with buſts of the 
Kit1gs of Spain, and of ſeveral eminent men, ini ſtone baſſo relievo, among 
which are thoſe of Ferdinando Cortez, Francis Pizarro, Davila, and Cid 
Ruy. In this ſquare the bull-fights are exhibited for three days only, in 
Os month of June. The river Tormes runs by this city, and has a 
bridge over it of twenty-five arches, built by the Romans, and yet 
entire, 
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Toledo is one of the moſt ancient cities in Spain, and during ſeverd 
centuries it held the rank of its metropolis. But the neighbourhodd of 
Madrid has by degrees ſtripped it of its numerous inhabitants, and i: 
would have been almoſt entirely deſerted but for its cathedral, the income 
of which being in great part ſpent here, contributes chiefly to the main. 
te; anc: of the few thoufands that are left, and aſſiſts, in ſome degree, 


in this city. It is now exceedingly ill-built, poor and mean, and the 
ſtreets very itcep. | 5 
Burgos was the ancient capital of the kingdom of Caſtile, but now in 
obſcurity. The cathedral is one of the moit magnificent ſtructures, of 
the Gothic kind, now in Europe: its forin is exactly the ſame as that of 
York minſter, and on the eaſt end is an octagon building exactly like the 
chanter houſe a. York. * 
Gibraltar, He celebrated town and {fortreſs of Andsluſia, is at pre. 
ſent in poiletion of Great Britain. Till the arrival of the Saracens in 
Spain, which took place in the year 711, or 712, the rock of Gibraltar 
went by the name of Mons Calpe. On their arrival a fortreſs was built 
upon it, and it obtained the name of Sibel Tariß, from the name of thr 
general, and thence Gibraltar. It was in tae poſteſſion of the Spaniard: 
and Moors by turns, till it was taken fram the former by a combined 
fe:*t of Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, under the command of fir George 
Rooke, in 1704; and this rather through accident than any thing elle. 
The prince oi Heile, with 1800 men, landed on the iſthmus, but en 
attack on that f::4e was ſound to be impracticable, on account of the ſtrep. 
neſs of the rock. The fleet fired 15,000 ſhot without making any im: 
preſſion on the works, ſo that the fortreſs ſeems to be equally impreg. 
nable both to the Britiſh and Spaniards, except by famine; At laſt, 1 
party of ſailors, having got merry with grog, rowed cloſe under the 
New Mole in their boats, and as they ſaw that the garriſon, which conſiſted 


landing; and having mounted the mole, hoiſted a red jacket as a fignal 
of poſſeiion. This being immediately obſerved from. the fleet, mor: 
boats and ſailors were ſent out, who, in like manner, having aſcended 
the works, got poſſeſſion of a battery, and ſoon obliged the town to fur. 
render. After many fruitleſs attempts to recover it, it was confirmed to the 
Engliſn by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713. Repeated attempts have been 
ſince made to wreſt it from England, but without ſucceſs: the laſt war 
hath made it more famous than ever, when it underwent along ſiege againſt 
the united forces ef Spain and France by land and ſea, and was gallantly 
defended by general Elliot and his garriſon, to the great loſs and diſgrace 
of the aſſailants : though it muſt be granted, the place is by nature almoſt 
impregnable. Near zoo pieces of cannon of ditferent bores, and chielly 
braſs, which were funk before the port in the floating batteries, have been 
raiſed, and fold, to be diſtributed among the garriſon. Tt is a commodi- 
ous port, and formed naturally for commanding the paſſage of the Straits, 
or, in other words, the entrance into the Mediterranean and Levant ſeas. 
But the road is neither ſafe againſt an enemy nor ſtorms: the bay 1 
about twenty leagues in circumference. * The ſtraits are 24 miles long, 
and 15 broad; through which ſets a current from the Atlantic ocean into 


The town was neither large nor beautiful, and in the laſt fiege was totally 
deſtroyed by the enemies bombs, but on account of its fortifications, 15 
eſteemed the key of Spain, and is always furniſhed with a garriſon well 
provided for its deſence. The harbour is formed by a mole, Jr 
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{artifed and planted with guns. Gibraltar is acceſſible on the land fide 
on! by a narrow paſſage between the rock and the ſea, but that is walled 
and fortified both by art and nature, and ſo incloſed by high ſteep hills, as 
to be almoſt i acceſſible that way. It has but two gates on that fide, and 
a many towards the ſea. Acroſs this iſthmus the Spaniards have drawn a 
fortified line, chiefly with a view to hinder the garriſon of Gibraltar from 
having any intercourſe with the country behind them ; notwithſtanding 
which they carry on a clandeſtine trade, particularly in tobacco, of which 
the Spaniards are exceedingly fond. The garriſon is, however, conſined 
within very narfow limits; and, as the ground produces ſcarceiy any 
thing, ail their proviſions are brought them either from E * or from 
Ceuta, on the oppoſite coaſt of Barbary. Formerly Gibraltar was 
entirely under nülitary government; but that power producing thoſe 
buſes wiuich are naturally attendant on it, the parliament thought 


proper to erect it into a body corporate, and the civil power is now | 


Jadoed in its magiſtrates. 

The chief iflands belonging to Spain in Europe, are thoſe of Majorca 
and Yvica, of which we have nothing particular to ſay. Minorca, which 
was taken by the Engliſh in 1708, under general Stanhope, and confirmed 
to Great Britain by the treaty of Utrecht 1713, was re-taken by the Spa- 
mards the laſt war, February 15, 1782, and is now become a Spaniſh iſſand 
aga n. containing about 27,000 inhabitants. 

CoMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] The Spaniards, unhappily for 
theme. ves, mae gold and filver the chief branches both of their ex- 
ports and imports. They import it from America, from whence they 
expo.t it to other countries of Europe. Cadiz is the chief emporium of 
this commerce.“ Hither (ſays Mr. Anderſon, in his Hiſtory of Com- 
merce) other European nations ſend their merchandiſe to be ſhipped off 
in $p.nifh bottcans for America, ſheitered (or, as our old Engliſh phraſe 
as it, coloured) under the names of the Spaniſh factors. Thoſe foreign na- 
tions have here their agents and correſpondents; and the conſuls of thoſe 
nations make a conſiderable figure. Cadiz has been ſaid to have the fineſt 
torchouſes and magazines for commerce of any city in Europe; and to 
It the flota and galleons regularly import the e of Spaniſh America. 

"he proper Spaniſh merchandiſe exported from Cadiz to America are of 
no get value; but the duty on the foreign merchandiſe ſent thither 
would yield a great revenue, (and conſequently the profits of merchants 
and their agents would fink) were it not for the many fradulent practices 
tor eluding thoſe duties.“ | 
At dt. Iidefonſo the glaſs manufacture is carried on ta a degree of per- 
iection unknown in England. The largeſt mirrors are made in a 
braſs frame, 162 inches long, 93 wide, and fix deep, weighing near nine 
tons. Theſe are deſigned wholly for the royal palaces, and tor preſents 
irom the king, Yet even for ſuch purpoſes it is ill placed, and proves a 
devouring monſter in a country where proviſions are deer, fuel ſcarce, 
id carriage exceedingly expenſive. Here is alſo a royal manufacture of 
linen, employing about 25 looms ; by which it is faid the king is a con- 
ſiderable loſer, ' ; 

In the city of Valencia there is a very reſpectable ſilk manufacture, in 
which five thouſand looms, and three hundred ſtocking frames, give em- 
ployment to upwards of 20,000 of the inhabitants, without enumerating 
thoſe who exerciſe profeſſions relative to the manufacture, ſuch as perſons 
who prepare the wood and iron work of ſo great a number of machines, 
”r ſpin, wind, or dye the filk. At Alcora, in the neighbourhood of Va- 
-1c1a, 2 manufacture of porcelain has been ſucceſsfully eſtabliſhed; 0e. 
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they very much excel in painted tles. In Valencia, their beſt apartment: 
are floored with theſe, and are remarkable for neatneſs, for coolneſs an 
for elegance. They are ſtronger and much more beautiful than thoſ 


of Holland. 


At Carthagena they make great quantities of the e/parto ropes and ea 
bles, ſome of them ſpun like hemp, and others platted. Both operation; 
are performed with ſingular rapidity. Theſe cables are excellent, becauſ; 
they float on the ſurface of the water, and are not therefore liable to be 
cut by the rocks on a foul coaſt. The eſparto ruſh makes good mats for- 
houſes, alpargates, or ſhort trowſers and buſkins for peaſants, and latterly 


it has been ſpun into fine thread for the purpoſe of making clath. ff 


proper'y encouraged, there is no doubt that the manufacture may be 
rought to ſuch perſection, as to make this once uſeleſs ruſh a ſource of 
abundant wealth to the ſouthern provinces of Spain, for it is the peculiar 
and natural production of all the high and uncultivated mountains of 
the ſouth. 

As to the hempen cordage which is made in Spain, for the uſe of the 
royal navy, M. de Bourgoanne obſerves, that it is better and more dur. 
able than that of the principal dock-yards and magazines in Europe; be. 
cauſe, 1n combing the hemp, all the towy part we leave in it was taken 


out, and made ule of in caulking, whence reſults the double advantage 


of more ſolid cordage, and the better caulking of veſſels. Another cuſtom 
in our rope-yards, which the Spaniards have avoided adopting, is the tarr. 
ing the cordage and keeping it a long time piled up. In this ſtate the tar 
ferments, and eats the hemp, and the cordage is extremely apt to break 
after being uſed but a ſhort ſpace of time. | | 

The Spaniards ſormerly obtained their hemp from the north; at preſent 
they are able to do without the aſſiſtance, in the article, of any other 
nation, The kingdom of Granada already furniſhes them with the 
oreateſt part of the hemp they uſe, and, in caſe of need, they may have 
recourſe to Arragon and Navarre, All the failcloth and cordage in the 
magazines at Cadiz are made with Spaniſh hemp ; the texture of which 
is even, cloſe, and ſolid. 

The moſt important production of this country, and the moſt valuable 
article of commerce, is barilla, a ſpecies of pot-ath, procured by burning 
a great variety of plants almoſt peculiar to the kingdoms of Valencia and 
Murcia, ſuch as /r, algazul, ſuzon, ſayonnes, ſalicornia, with barilla. 
It is uſed for making ſoap. for bleaching, and for glaſs. All the nations 
in Europe, by the combuſtion of various vegetable tubſtances, make ſome 
kind of pot-afh ; but the ſuperior excellence of the barilla has hitherto 
ſecured the preference. The country producing it is about ſixty leagues 
in length, and eight in breadth, on the borders of the Mediterranean, 
The quantity exported annually from Spain (according to the teſtimonies 
of both Mr. Townſend, and M. de Bourgoanne) is about a hundred and 
fifty quintals, moſt of which are ſent to France and England, and a ſmall 
quantity to Genoa and Venice. 

Spain is one at the richeſt countries in Europe in ſalt- petre, a moſt im- 
portant article of commerce. The account of this e manufac- 
ture we ſhall abridge from Mr, Townſend. “I obſerved,“ ſays he, © a 
large encloſure, with a number of mounts of about twenty feet high, at 
regular diſtances from each other. Theſe were collected from the rubbit 


of the city of Madrid, and the ſcrapings of the highways. They had 


remained all the winter piled up in the manner in which I found them. 
At this time men were employed in wheeling them away, and ſpreading 
abroad the earth to the tluckneſs of about one foot, wiulſt others were 
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nurning what had been previouſly ex oſed to the influence of the ſun and 


air, The preceding ſummer theſe heaps had been waſhed, and being 
thus expoſed, would yield the ſame quantity of falt again, and as far as 
appears, the produce would never fail; but, after having been waſhed, no 
falt-petre can be obtained without a ſubſequent expoſure. Some of this 
earth they can lixiviate once a year, ſome they have waſhed twenty times 
in the laſt ſeven years, and ſome they have ſubjected to this. operation 
fifteen times in one year, judging always by their eye when they may waſh 
it to advantage, and by their taſte if it has yielded a lixivium of a proper 
ſtrength z from which, by evaporating the water in boiling, they obtain 
the ſalt- petre. | 4 | 

The other manufactures of Spain are chiefly of wool, copper, and hard- 
ware, Great efforts have been made by the government to prevent the 
other European nations from reaping the chief N of the American 
commerce; but theſe never can be ſucceſsful, till a ſpirit of induſtry is 
awakened among the natives, ſo as to enable them to ſupply their American 
poſſeſſions with their own commodities and merchandiſe. Meanwhile, the 
good faith and facility with which the Engliſh, French, Dutch, and other 
nations, carry on this contraband trade, render them green gainers by 
it than the Spaniards themſelves are, the clear profits ſeldom amounting 
to leſs than 20 per cent, This evidently makes it an important concern, 
that thoſe immenſe riches ſhould belong to the Spaniards, rather than to 
any active European nation: but I ſhall have occaſion to touch on this 
ſubject in the account of America. Wm 

CoxnsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] Spain, from being the moſt 
free, is now the moſt deſpotic kingdom in Europe; and the poverty 
which is ſo viſible in moſt parts of the country is in a great degree the re- 
ſult of its government, in the adminiſtration of which no proper attention 
iz paid to the intereſts and welfare of the people. The monarchy is 
hereditary, and females are capable of ſucceſſion. It has even been 
queſtioned, whether his catholic majeſty may not bequeath his crown, 
upon his demiſe, to any branch of the royal family he pleaſes. It is at 
lent certain, that the houſe of Bourbon mounted the throne of Spain 
in virtue of the laſt will of Charles II. | | 

The cortes or parliaments of the kingdom, which formerly, eſpecially 
in Caſtile, had greater power and privileges than that of England, are now 
aboliſhed ; but ſome faint remains of their conſtitution are {till diſcernible 
the government, though all of them are ineffectual, and under the 
control of the king. | 
The privy-council, which is compoſed of a number of noblemen or 
grandees, nominated by the king, fits only to prepare matters, and to 
digeſt papers for the cabinet council or junto, which conſiſts of the firſt 
ſecretary of ſtate, and three or four more named by the king, and in them 
reſides the direction of all the executive part of government. The coun- 
il of war takes cogniſance of military affairs only. The council of 
Caſtile is the Ligheſt law tribunal of the kingdom. The ſeveral courts of 
the royal audiences, are thoſe of Galicia, Seville, Majorca, the Canaries, 
»aragoſſa, Valencia, and Barcelona. Theſe judge primarily in all cauſes 
within fifteen miles of their reſpective cities or capitals, and receive 


appeals from inferior juriſditions. Beſides theſe there are many ſub- 


wt ith tribunals, for the police, the finances, and other branches of 
uſineſs, 


The government of Spaniſa America forms a ſyſtem of itſelf, and is 
Gelegated to viceroys, and other magiſtrates, who are in their reſpective 
41121Cts almoſt abſolute. A council for the Indies is eſtabliſhed in Old 
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Spain, and conſiſts of a governor, four ſecretaries, and twenty-two eu; 
ſellors, beſides officers. Their deciſion is final in matters relating to 
America. The members are generally choſen from the viceroys and 
magiſtrates who have ſerved in that country. The two great viceroyaltie, 
of Peru and Mexico are ſo conſiderable, that they are ſeldom truſted 
to one perſon for more than three years; but they are thought ſu:hcient t 
make his fortune in that time, 

The foreign poſſeſſions of the crown of Spain, beſides thoſe in America 
afe the towns of Ceuta, Oran, and Maſulquivir, on the coaſt of Barbary 
in Africa; and the iſlands of St. Lazaro, the Philippines, and Ladrone; 
in Aſia. ; 

REvenuts.] The revenues ariſing to the king from Old Spain 
yearly amount to 5, ooo, oool. ſterling, though ſome Py eight; and they 
form the ſureſt ſupport of his government. His American income, it ij, 
true, is immenſe, but it is generally in a manner imbezzled or anticipat. 
ed before it arrives in Old Spain. The king has a fifth of all the filver 
mines that are worked; but little of it comes into his coffers. He fails 
upon means, however, in caſe of a war, or any public emergency, to ſe. 
queiter into his own hands great part of the American treaſures belonging 
to his ſubjects, who never complain, becauſe they are always punRually 
repaid with intereſt. The finances ef his preſent catholic majeſty are in 
excellent order, and on a better footing,” both for himſelf and his people, 
than thoſe of any of his predeceſſors. 

As to the t:xes from whence the internal revenues ariſe, they are veri. 
ous, arbitrary, and ſo much ſuited to conveniency, that we cannot fix 
them at any certainty. They fall upon all kinds of goods, houſes, lands, 
timber, and proviſions; the clergy and military orders are likewiſe taxed. 

MILITARY AND MARINE STRENGTH. ] The land forces of the crown 
of Spain, in time of peace, are never fewer than 70,000; but in caſe of 
war, they amount, without prejudice to the kingdom, to 110,000. The 


great dependence of the king, however, is upon his Walloon or foreign 


guards, His preſent catholic majeſty has been at great care and expence 
to raiſe a powerful marine; and his fleet in Europe and America at pre- 
ſent exceeds ſeventy ſhips of the line. All along the coaſt of Spain are 
watch-towers from mile to mile, with lights and guards at night, fo that 
from Cadiz to Barcelona, and from Bilboa to Ferrol, the whole kingdom 
may be ſoon alarmed in cafe of an invaſion. 

RoyaL aRMs, TITLES, ed Spain formerly comprehended twelve 

RILITY, AND ORDERS. kingdoms; all of which, with ſeveral 
others, were by name entered into the royal titles, ſo that they amounted 
in all to about 32. This abſurd cuſtom is ſtill occafionally continued, 
but the king is now generally contented with the title of His Catholic 
Majeſty. The kings of Spain are inaugurated by the delivery of a ſword, 
without being crowned. Their ſignature never mentions their name, but, 
F TyE KING, Their eldeſt ſon is called prince of Aſturias, and their 
younger children, of both =, are by way of diſtinction called intants 
or infantas, that is, children. 

The armorial bearings of the kings of Spain, like their title, is loaded 
with the arms of all their kingdoms. It is now a ſhield, divided into four 
quarters, of which the uppermoſt on the right hand and the loweſt on the 
left contain a caſtle, or, with three towers, tor Caſtile : and in the upper- 
moſt on the left, and the loweſt on the right, are three Hons gules, tor 
Leon; with three lilies in the centre for Anjou. 

The general name for thoſe Spaniſh nobility and gentry, who are un- 


mixed with the Mooriſh blood, is Hidalgo, "They aredivided into 7 es, 
u kes, 
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v:kes, marquiſſes, counts, viſcounts, and other inferior titles. Such as 
are created grandees, may ſtand covered before the king, aud are treated 
with princely diſtinctions. A grandee cannot be apprehended without 
the king's order ; and cardinals, archbiſhops, ambaſſadors, Knights of the 
Golden Fleece, and certaiſ other great dignitaries, both in church and 
liate, have the privilege, as well as the grandees, to appear covered be- 
fore the king. 6 ä 

The © Order of the Golden Fleece, particularly deſcribed before in the 
orders of Germany, is generally conferred on princes and ſovereign dukes ; 
but the Spaniſh branch of it hath many French and Italian nobility; there 
are no commanderics or revenues annexed toit. 

The “ Order of Sr. James,” or St. ago de Compoſiella, is the richeſt 
of all the orders of Spain. It was divided into two brancies, each under 
a grand maſter, but the office of both was given by pope Alexander VI. 
to the kings of Spain and Portugal, as grand-maſter in their reſpective 
dominions. The order is highly eſteemed in Spain, and only conferred 
on perſons of noble families. The ſame may be ſaid of the“ Order of 
Calatrawva,” firſt inſtituted by Sanchio, King of Toledo: it took its name 
rom the caſtle of Calatrava, which was taken from the Moors, and here 
began the order, which became very powerful. Their number, influence, 
and poſſeſſions, were ſo confiderahle as to excite the jealouſy of the crown, 
to which, at length, their revenues and the office of grand-maſter were an- 
nexed by pope Innocent VIII. The celebrated“ Order of Alcantara,” 
derived its origin from the order of St. Julian, or of the Pear- tree: but 
ter Alcantara was taken from the Moors, and made the chief ſeat of the 
order, they aſſumed the name of Knights of the order of Alcantara, and 
laid aſide the old device of a pear-tree. This order is highly eſteemed, 
and conferred only on perſons of ancient and illuſtrious families. The 
Order of the Lady of Mercy” is ſaid to have been inſtituted by James 
I. king of Arragon, about the year 1218, on account of a vow made b 
him to the Virgin Mary, during his captivity in France, and was deſigned 
tor the redemption of captives from the Moors, in winch they expended 
large fums of money. It was at firit contined to men, but a lady of Bar- 
cclona afterwards got women included in it. This order poſſeſſes con- 
ſiderable revenues in Spain. The ' Order of Monteſa“ was inſtituted 
at Valencia, at the cloſe of the thirteenth century, in the place of the 
Jemplars, and enjoyed their poſſeſſions. Their chief ſeat being the town 
ot Monteſa, the order from thence derived its name, and choſe St. 
(corge for patron. In the vear 1771, the late king inſtituted, after his 


own name, the “Order of Charles III.“ in commemoration of the birtli 


of the infant. The badge is, a ſtar of eight points enarnelled white, and 
edge with gold: in the centre of the croſs is the in age of the Virgin 
Mary, veſtments white and blue. On the reverſe, the letters C. C. with 
the number III. in the centre, and this motto, Firtuti & Merito. None 
but perſons of noble deſcent can belong to this order. 

?13TORY OF SPAIN.] Spain was probably firſt peopled by the Ceitæ, 
from Gaul, to which it lies contiguous; or trom Africa, from which it is 
only ſeparated by the narrow ſtrait of Gibraltar. The Pucœniclans ſent 
colonies thither, and built Cadiz and Malaga. Afterwarc.s, upon the riſe 
Gt Rome and Carthage, the poſſeſſion of this kingdom became an obiect 
of contention between thoſe powerful republics ;-but at length the Reman 
arms prevailed, and Spain remained in their poſſeſſion until the fall of 
e empire, when it became a prey to the Goths. In the beginning of 
ww nth century the Suevi, the Vandals, and the Alani, divided this 
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kingdom among them, but in the year 584, the Goths again became 
the maſters. 


Theſe, in their turn, were invaded by the Saracens, who, about the 


end of the ſeventh century, had poſſeſſed themſelves of the fineſt king. 


doms of Aſia and Africa; and not content with the immenſe regions that 
formerly compoſed great part of the Aſſyrian, Greek, and Roman empires, 
they croſs the Mediterranean, ravage Spain, and eſtabliſh themſelves in 
the ſoutherly provinces of. that kingdom. 

Don Pelago is mentioned as the firſt Old Spaniſh prince who diſtin. 
guiſhed himtelt againſt theſe infidels (who were afterwards known by the 
name of Moors, the greater part of. them having come from Mauritania), 
and he took the title of king of Aſturia, about the year 720. His ſuc. 
ceiles animated other Chriſtian princes to take arms likewiſe, and the two 
kingdoms of Spain and Portugal far many ages were perpetually embroiled 
in bloody. wars. 

The Moors in Spain were ſuperior to all their cotemporaries in arts 
and arms, and the Abdoulrahman line kept poſſeſſion of. the throne near 
300 years. Learning flouriſhed in Spain, while the reſt of Europe was 
buried in ignorance and barbarity. But the Moorifly princes by degrees 
became weak and effeminate, and their chief miniſters proud and inſolent. 
A ſeries of civil wars continued, which at laſt overturned the throne of 
Cordova, and the race of Abdoulrahman. Several petty principalities 
were formed on the ruins of this empire, and many cities of Spain had 
each an independent fovercign. Now, every adventurer was entitled to 
the conqueſts lie made upon the Moors, till Spain at laſt was divided into 
12 Or 13 kingdoms; and about the year 1096, Henry of Burgundy was 
declared by the king of Leon, eount of Portugal; but his fon,, Alphonſo, 
threw off his dependence on Leon, and declared himſelf king. A ſeries 
of brave princes gave the Moors repeated overthrows in Spain, till about 
the year 1492, when all the kingdoms in Spain, Portugal excepted, were 
united by the marriage of Ferdinand, king of Arragon, and Iſabella the 
heireſs, and afterwards queen, of Caſtile, who took Granada, and ex- 
pelled out of Spain the Moors and Jews, who would not be converts to 
the Chriſtian faith, to the number of 1750,ca0 families. FT ſhall, in their 
proper places, mention the vaſt acquiſitions made at this time to Spain by 
the diſcovery of America, and the firſt expeditions of the Portugueſe to 
the Eaſt-Indies, by the difcovery of the Cape of Good Hope; but the 
{acceſſes of both nations were attended with diſagreeable conſequences. 

The expulſion of the Moors and Jews in a manner deyopulated Spain of 


artiſts, labourers, and manufacturers; and the diſcovery of America not 


only added to that calamity, but rendered the remaining Spaniards moſt 
deplorably indolent. To complete their misfortunes, Ferdinand and Iſa- 
bella introduced the popitſh inquiſition, with all its horrors, into their do- 

minions, as a ſafeguard againſt the return of the Moors and Jews. 
Charles V. of the houſe of Auſtria, and emperor of Germany, ſucceeded 
to the throne of Spain, in right of his mother; who was the daughter of 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, in the year 1516. The extenſive poſſeſſions of 
the houſe of Auſtria in Europe, Africa, and, above all, America, from 
whence he drew immenſe treaſures, began to alarm the jealouſy of neigh- 
bouring princes, but could not ſatisfy the ambition of Charles; and we 
find him conſtantly engaged in foreign wars, or with his own proteſtant 
ſubjects, whom he in vain attempted to bring-back to the catholic church. 
He alſo reduced the power of the nobles in Spain, abridged the privinges 
of the commons, and greatly extended the regal prerogative. At = _ ; 
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2 long and turbulent reign, he came to a reſolution that filled all Europe 
with aſtoniſhment, the withdrawing himſelf entirely from any concern in 
the affairs of this world, in order that he might ſpend the remainder of his 
days in retirement and ſolitude“. N ; 
Agreeably to this reſolution, he reſigned Spain and the Netherlands, with 


* 


great formality, in the preſence of his principal nobility, to his ſon Philip 
Il. but could not prevail on the princes of Germany to elect him emperor, 
Which they conferred on Ferdinand, Charles's brother, thereby dividing 
the dangerous power of the houſe of Auſtria into two branches; Spain, 
with all its poſſeſſions in Africa and the New World, alſo the Netherlands, 
and ſome Italian ſtates, remained with the elder branch, whilſt the empire, 
Hungary, and Bohemia, fell to the lot of the younger, which they ſtill 
poſſeſs. 


* Charles, of all his vaſt poſſeſkons, reſerved nothing for himſelf but an annual pen- 
fon of 100,000 crowns; and cheſe for the place of his retreat, a vale in Spain, of ne 
great extent, watered by a ſmall brook, and ſurrounded by rifing grounds, covered 
Vith lofty trees. He gave ſtrict orders, that the ſtyle of the building which he erected 
there, ſhould be ſuch as ſuited his. preſent ſituation, rather than his former dignity. It 
couſiſted only of ſx rooms; four of them in the form of friars cells, with naked walls; 
and the other two, each twenty feet ſquare, were hung with brown cloth, and furniſh 
ed in the moſt ſample manner: they were all level with the ground, with a door on one 
ade into a garden, of which, Charles himſelf had given the plan, and had filled it with 
various plants, which he propoſed to cultivate with his own hands. After ſpending 
tome time in the city of Ghent in Flanders, the place of his nativity, he ſet out for Zea. 
land in Holland, where he prepared to embark for Spain, accompanied by his ſon, and a 
numerous retinue of princes and nobility z and taking an affectionate and laſt farewel 
of Philip and his attendants, he ſet out, on the 17th of September, 1536, under convuy 
of a large fleet of Spaniſh, Flemiſh, and Engliſh ſhips. As ſoon as he landed in Spain 
he fell proſtrate on the ground; and conſidering himſelf now as dead to the world, he 
kiſſed the earth, and ſaid, „Naked came I out of my mother's womb, and naked 1 
now return to thee, thou common mother of mankind.” Some of the Spanifh nobility 
paid their court to him as. he paſſed along to the place of his. retreat ; but they were 
{> few in number, and their attendance was ſo negligent, that Charles obſerved it, and felt, 
for the firſt time, that he was no longer a monarch, But. he was more deeply affected 
with his ſon's ingratitude 3 who, forgetting already how much he owed to his father*s 
bounty, obliged him to remain ſome weeks on the road, before he paid him the firſt mojety 
of that ſmall portion, which was all that he had reſerved of ſo many Kingdoms. At 
laſt the money was paid ; and Charles, having diſmiſſed a great number of his domeſtics, 
whoſe attendance he thought would be ſuperfluous, he entered into his humble retreat 


with twelve domeſtics only. Here he buried in ſolitude and filence, his grandeur, his 
ambition, together with all thoſe vaſt projects which, during half a century, had alarmed 


and agitated Europe, filling every kingdom in it, by. turns, with the terror of his arms, 


and the dread of being ſudjected ta his power. Here he enjoyed, perhaps, more complete 


Utisfaction than ali his grandeur had ever yielded him. Far from taking any part in the 
political tranſactions of the princes of Europe, he reſtrained his curioſity even from ay 
<Nquiry concerning them: and he ſeemed to view the buſy ſcene which he had abandoned, 


with all the contempt and indifference ariſing from his thorough experience of its vanity, as 


wel! as from the pleaſing reflection of having diſengaged himſelf from its cares, 

New amuſements and new objects now occupied his mind; ſometimes he cultivated- the 
phints in his garden with his own hands; ſometimes he rode out to the neighbouring 
Wood on a little horſe, the only one that he kept, attended by a fingle ſervant on foot. 

hen his infirmities confined him to his apartment, he either admitted a few gentlemen 
who reſided in the neighbourhood; and entertained them familiarly at bis table; or he 


ot hich he had always been remarkably fond, He was partzcularly curious with regard 


25 the conſtruction of clocks and watches: and having found, after repeated trials, that he 


ald not bring any two of them to go exactly alike, he reflected, it is ſaid, with a mix 
ture of ſurpriſe and regret, on his own folly, in having beſtowed ſo much time and labour 
zun the more vain attempt of bringing mankind to a preciſe uniformity of ſentiment con- 
dermit the intricate and my ſterious doctrines of religion. And here after two years retires 
ment, he was Icized with a fever, which carried lum off in the 5gth year of his age. 


Philip. 


employed himſelf in ſtudving the principles, and in forming curious works of mechaniſm, ' 
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, Philip II. inherited all his father's vices, with few of his good qualities 
He was auſtere, haughty, immoderately ambitious, and through his whole 
life a cruel bigot in the cauſe of popery. His marriage with queen Mary 
of England, an unfeeling bigot like himſelf, his unſucceſsful addreſſes t 
her ſiſter Elizabeth, his reſentment and unſucceſsful wars with that princeſ;, 
his tyranny and perſecutions in the Low Countries, the revolt and loſs of 
the United Provinces, with other particulars of his reign, have been alrea. 
dy mentioned in the hiſtory of thoſe countries. ORR: 

In Portugal he was more ſucceſsful. That kingdom, after bein Os 
verned by a raceof wiſe and brave princes, fell to Sebaſtian, about the year 
1557. Sebaitien loft ms lite and a fine army, in a headſtrong, unjuſt, and 
ul-concerted expedition againſt the Moors in Africa; and in the year 1 560, 
Philip united Portugal to his own dominions, though the Braganza family 
of Portugal aſſerted a prior right. By this acquiſition Spain became pof. 
ſeſſed of the Portuguele ſettlements in India, ſome of which ſhe {till holds. 

The deſcendants of Philip proved to be very weak princes; but Philip 
and his father had fo totally ruined the ancient liberties of Spain, that they 
reigned almoſt unmoleſted in their own dominions. Their viceroys, how- 
ever, were at once ſo tyrannical and inſolent over the Portugueſe, that in 
the reign of Philip IV. in the year 1640, the nobility of that nation, by a 
weli-conducted conſpiracy, expelled their tyrants, and placed the duke of 
Braganza, by the title of John IV. upon their throne, and ever ſince, 
Portugal has been a diſtinct kingdom from Spain. lt 

The kings of Spain, of the Auſtrian line, failing in the perſon of Charles 
II. who left no iſſue, Philip duke of Anjou, ſecond ſon to the Dauphin of 
France, and grandſon to Lewis XIV. mounted that throne, in virtue of 
his predeceffor's will, by the name of Philip V anno 1701. Aſter aà lon 
and bloody ſtruggle with the German branch of the houſe of Auſtria, ſup- 
ported by England, he was confirmed in his dignity, at the concluſion of 
the war, by the ſhametul peace of Utrecht, 1713. Aud thus Lewis XIV. 
through a maſterly train of politics (for in his wars to ſupport his grand- 
ſon, as we have already obſerved, he was almoſt ruined), accompliſhed his 
favourite project of transferring the kingdom of Sp-in, with all its rich 
poſſeſſions in America and the Indies, from the houſe of Auſtria, to that 
of his own family of Bourbon. In 1734, Philip invaded Naples, and got 
that kingdom for his ſon Don Carlos, the Sicilians readily acknowledging 
him for their ſovereign, through the oppreſſion of the Imperialiſts. 

After a long and turbulent reign, which was diſturbed by the ambition 
of his wife Elizabeth of Parma, Philip died in 1746, and was ſucceeded by 
his ſon Ferdinand VI. a mild and peaceable prince, who reformed many 
abuſes, and wanred to promote the commerce and proſperity of his king- 
dom. In 1759, he died without iſſue, through melancholy, for the loſs of 
his wife. Ferdinand was ſucceeded by his brother, Charles III. then king 
of Napies and the Two Sicilies, ſon to Philip V. by his wife the princeſs 
of Parma. 

He was ſo warmly attached to the family compact of the houſe of Bour- 
hon, that two years after his acceſſion, he even hazarded his American do- 
minions to ſupport it. War being declared between him and England, 
| the latter took from him the famous port and city of Havannah, 1n the 
| iſland of Cuba, and thereby rendered herſelf entirely miſtreſs. of the navi- 
| gation of the Sp niſhi plate-flects. Notwithſtanding the ſucceſs of the En- 

liſh, their miniſtry thought proper, haſtily, to conclude a peace, in con- 
ounce of which Havannah was reſtored to Spain. In 1775, an expedi- 
tion was concerted againſt Algiers by the Spaniſh miniſtry, which had a 
woſt unſucceſsful termination, The troops, which amounted to upwards 
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of 24,000, and who were commanded by lieutenant general conds de 
O'Reilly, landed about a league and a half to the eaſtward of the city of Al- 
giers; but were diſgracefully beaten back, and obliged to take ſhelter on. 
board their ſhips, having 27 officers killed, and 191 wounded; and 501 
rank and file killed, and 2088 wounded. In the years 1783 and 1784, 
they alſo renewed their attacks by ſea to deſtroy it, but after ſpending 
much ammunition, and loſing many lives, were forced to retire without 
doing it much injury. Fg a 

When the war between Great-Britain and her American colonies had 
ſubſiſted for ſome time, and France had taken part with the latter, the 


court of Spain was alſo prevailed upon to commence hoſtilities againſt | 


Great-Britain. In particular, the Spaniards cloſely beſieged Gibraltar, 
both by ſea and land; it having been always a great mortification to them, 
that this tortreſs ſhould be poſſeſſed by the Engliſh. The grand attack on 
the 13th of September, 1782, under the command of the duke de Crillon, 
by ten battering ſhips, from 600 to 1400 tons burden, carrying in all 212 
braſs guns entirely new, and diſcharging ſhot of 26 pounds weight. The 
ſhowers of ſhot and ſhells which were directed from them, from their land- 
batterics, and on the other hand from the various works of the garriſon, 
exhibited a ſcene, of which perhaps neither pen nor the pe can fur- 
nith a competent idea. It is ſufficient to ſay, that ur hundred pieces of the 
heavieſt artillery were playing at the fame moment: an inſtance which 
has ſcarcely occurred in any ſiege ſince the invention of thoſe wonderful 
encines of deſtruction. | 

The irreſiſtible impreſſion of the red-hot balls, which were ſent from the 
garriſon in ſuch numbers and in ſuch directions, was ſoon conſpicuous 
tor in the afternoon ſmoke was perceived to iſſue from the admiral's ſhip 
and another, and by one in the morning ſeveral were in flames, and num- 
bers of rockets were thrown up from each of their ſhips as ſignals of diſ- 
treſs. To reſcue from the flames thoſe who were now incapable of acting 
as enemies, could not be done without the greateſt hazard, by reaſon of the 
blowing up of the ſhips, and the previous fiſcharge of the guns as the fire 
reached them; yet in defiance ofevery danger, brigadier Curtis diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf in an eminent manner in this humane undertaking, and with 
twelve gun boats ſaved nine officers, two prieſts, and 334 men, all Spa 
niards ; beſides one officer, and eleven Frenchmen, who had floated in the 
preceding evening. 

Thus ended all the hopes of the Spaniards of reducing the fortreſs of 
Gibraltar. But great as was the bravery of the Britiſh garriſon, which 
de ſeryes every encomium, the {mall numbers of the killed and wounded 
are alone ſuthcient to ſhew that they muſt have been aſſiſted by very ſtrong 
turtifications, or it was impoſhble that any ſkill whatever could have reſiſt. 
ed ſuch a tremendous power. Some trifling operations continued on the 
ide of the Spaniards till the reſtoration of peace in 1783. 

In other enterprizes, however, the Spaniards proved more ſucceſsſul. 
The iſland of . Minorca was ſurrendered to them on the 6th of February, 
1782, after having been beſieged for 171 days. The garriſon conſiſted of 
no more than 2692 men, while the forces of the enemy amounted to 
10,000, under the command of the duke de Crillon, The Spaniſh com- 
under at firſt attempted to corrupt the governor (general Murray); but 
tus being rejected with indignation, the ſicge was commenced in form; 


and the garriſon would have ſhewed themſelves equally invincible wit! 


thoſe of Gibraltar, had it been poſſible to relieve them in the ſame man- 
r. The ſeurvy ſoon made its appearance, and reduced them to ſuch a 
ae lorable ſituation that they were at laſt obliged to ſurrender in ſpite of 
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every effort of human fortitude or ſkill ; and fo ſenſible were both parte 
that this was the true cauſe, that the Spaniſh general allowed them to march 
out with their arms ſhouldered, drums beating, and colours flying, while 
the diſconſolate Britith ſoldiers proteſted that they ſurtendered their arm; 
to God, and not to the Spaniards, 

His late catholic majeſty did all he could to oblige his ſubjects to degs 
from their ancient dreſs and manners, and carried his endeavours ſo far, 
that it occaſioned ſo dangerous an inſurrection at Madrid, as obliged him 
to part with his miniſter, the marquis of Squillace; thereby affording an 
inſtance of the neceſſity that even defpotic princes are under, of paying 
ſome attention to the inclinations of their ſubjects, 

The government of Spain teſtified much uneaſineſs at the French revh. 
lation, and watched narrowly thoſe who ſpoke in favour of its principles, 
The circulation of all public papers and political pamphlets from France 
was ſeverely prohibited. The proclamation againſt tinkers and Knife. 
grinders, introducing ſeditions papers into the kingdom, and the reſcript 
concerung ſtrangers, ſhew all the deformity, but, at the ſame time, the old 
age ot deſpotiſm. If dotage be a ſign of decay, theſe fymptoms are very 
apparent in this government; and a temperate revolution in Spain would 
be a matter of tar more exultation to the philoſopher, than that of France, 
for its miſeries are far greater. Liberty, ſcience, and true religion are con- 
fined in France, but in Spain they are trampled under by the brutal feet of 
monks and bigots. | 

A ſhort war aroſe between the Spaniards and the emperor of Morocco, 
The emperor beheged Ceuta, but peace is ſince reſtored. It was unjuſtly 
furmiſed that this war was entered into, in order to divert the attention of 
the people, who might be impreſſed with the affairs of France; but the 
reign of ignorance and bigotry is fo firmly eſtabliſhed in Spain, that many 
years may elapſe before any idea of freedom is formed in that unhappy 
kingdom. In France the crifis was prepared by innumerable writings; but 
it is believed that not even a pamphlet exiſts in the Spaniſly language, 
which difplays any juſt or liberal notions of government. . 

The ſudden Jifiniflion of count Florida Blanca from the office of prime 
minitter originated in cauſes not diſcloſed. It is imagined that the court found 
this ſtep neceſſary, to appeaſe the public murmurs at ſome late meaſures, 
particularly the edict eee, ſtrangers, which contributed to impoſe fur. 
ther fetters upon commerce, and which has ſince been repealed, On the 28th 
of February 1792, the miniſter was removed; he has ſince been impriſoned 
in the caſtle of Pampeluna, and is to be tried for various offences and 
count d'Aranda, an old ſtateſman, a warm friend of the queen and nbbili- 
ty of France, fucceeded to his employments, till ſome other arrangement 
could be formed. It is ſaid, he aboliſhed the ſuperintendant tribunal of 
police, a kind of civil inquiſition; and in other liberal meaſures appeared 
to ſee the real intereſts of monarchs, which is certainly to concede with 
race, in order to prevent the deſpair of the people from recurring to force. 
Ui: influence, however, was but ſhort; aud has been fucceeded by that 
of the duke d'Alcudia. | 
Charles IV. king of Spain, born Nov. 11, 1748; aſcended the throne 

Dec. 13, 1788 (upon the death of his father Charles III.) and was 
married to Louiſa-Maria-Thereſa, princeſs of Parma, Sept. 4, 1705, be 
whom he has iſſue, 

1. Charlotte, born April 25, 1775. 

2. Mary-Louiſa, born July 9, 1777. 

3. Philip, born Aug. 10, 1783. 

4+ Ds, born Oct. 14, 1784. g. Mai 


Naria-Iſabella, born July 6, 1789. 
, _ 8 8 1. to * king : 
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II. late emperor of Germany. 
2. Anthony-Paſcal, born Dec. 31, 175 $. 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT, 


Miles, Degrees. 


Length 300 37 and 42 north latitude. 
Breadth 128 dewen f 7 and 10 weſt longitude. 


Containing 32,000 ſquaze miles, with 72 inhabitants to each. 


ANCIENT NAMES AND, 
DIVISLONS, 2 called Luſitania. The etymology of 
the modern name is uncertain. It moſt probably is derived from ſome noted 
zrhour or port, to which the Gayls (for ſo ſtrangers are called in the 
Celtic) reſorted. By the form, of the country, it is naturally divided into 
{re parts; the northern, middle, and ſouthern provinces. 


Provinces. Cluef towns, Sq. M- 
in. 6 (Entre Minho Braga : 
1 orthern Di- Douro, and Opurto and, Viana 6814 
viſion contains Tralos Montes 9 ( Miranda and Villa Real 
Beira | Coimbra 
The Middle Divi- "on 7386 N. E. 12640 
lon Contains E | 8-53 W. lon. 
Eſtremadura St. Ubes and Leira 
Entre Tajo Ebora, or Evora 
he Southern Di- Guadiana Portalegre, Elvas, Beja 8 
lion contains Alentejo Lagos 8397 | 
Algarva Faro, Tavora, andSilves 


Soll, AIR, ANDPRODUCTIONS.] The ſoil of Portugal is not in gene- 
rol equal to that of. Spain for fertility, eſpecially in corn, which they im- 
1-07t from other countries. Their fruits are the ſame as in Spain, but not 
10 highly favoured. The Portugueſe wines, when old and genuine, are 
eiteeincd to be very friendly to the human conſtitution, and fate to drink*. 


The port-wines are made in the. diſtricts round Oporto, which does not produce one 
dhe quuntity that is conſumed, under that name, in the Britiſh dominions only. The 
nete hants in this city have very ſpacious wine vaults, capable of holding 6 or 70009 pipes, 
a u, .4id that 20,000 are yearly exported from Opoito, | 

Portugal 
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Portugal contains mines, but they are not worked; variety of gems, nur. 
bles, and mill-ſtones, and a fine mine of falt-petre near Liſbon. Their 
cattle and poultry are but indifferent eating. The air, eſpecially about 
Liſbon, is reckoned foft and beneficial to conſumptive patients; it is not fo 
ſearching as that of Spain, being refreſhed irom the 3 5 

Mouxralxs.] The face of Portugal is mountainous, or rather rocky 
for their mountains are generally barren : the chief are thoſe which di 4 
Algarva from Alentejo; thoſe of Tralgs Montes, and tle rock of Liſbon 
at the mouth of the Tajo. 

WATEN AND RIVERS. ] Though every brook in Portugal is reckoned 
a river, yet the chief Portugueſe rivers.are mentioned in Spain, all of 
them falling inte the Atlantic Ocean. The Tagus or Tajo was cele. 
brated for its golden ſand. Portugal contains ſeveral roaring lakes and 
ſprings; ſome of them are abſorbent even of the lighteſt ſubſtances, ſuch 
as wood, cork, and feathers; ſome, particularly one about 45 miles 
from Liſbon, are medicinal and ſanative ; and ſome hot baths are found 
in the little kingdom, or rather province of Algarva. 

PROMONTORIES AND BaYs.] The promontories or capes of Portugal 
are Cape Mondego, near the mouth ot the river Mondego ; Cape Roca, 
at the north entrance of the river Tajo; Cape Eſpithel, at the ſouth en- 
trance of the river Tajo; and cape St. Vincent, on the ſouth - weſt point 
of Algarva. The bays are thoſe of Cadoan, or St. Ubes, ſouth of Liſbon, 
and Lagos Bay in Algarva. | = 

AxINMALS.] The ſea- fiſn, on the coaſt of Portugal, are reckoned ex- 
cellent ; on the land, the hogs and kids are tolerable eating. Their mules 
are ſure, and ſerviceable both for draught and carriage ; and their horſes, 
though ſlight, are lively. AIR 

PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, MAN- According to the beſt calcula- 

NERS, AND CUSTOMS. tion, Portngal contains near two 
millions of inhabitants. By a ſurvey made in the year 1732, there were in 
that kingdom 3,344 pariſhes, and 1,742, 230 lay perſons (which is but 
522 laity to each pariſh on a medium) beſides above 300,000 eccleſiaſtics 
of both ſexes. | | 

The modern Portugueſe retain nothing of that adventurous enterpriſing 
ſpirit that rendered their forefathers ſo illuſtrious 300 years ago. They 
have, ever ſince the houſe of Braganza mounted the throne, degenerated in 
all their virtues; though ſome noble exceptions are ſtill remaining among 
wem, and no people are ſo little obliged as the Portugueſe are to the reports 
of hiſtorians and travellers. Their degeneracy is evidently owing to the 
weakneſs of their monarchy, which renders them inactive, for fear of diſ- 
obliging their powerful neighbours ; and that inactivity has proved the 
ſgurce of pride, and other unmanly vices. 'Treachery has been laid to their 
charge, as well as ingratitude, and above all, an intemperate paſhon for re- 
venge. They are, if poſſible, more ſuperſtitious, and, both in high and 
common life, affect more ſtate than the Spaniards themſelves. Among the 
lower people, thieving is commonly practiſed ; and zll ranks are accuſed 
of being unfair in their dealings, eſpecially with ſtrangers. It is hard, how- 
ever, to ſay what alteration may be made in the character of the Portu- 
gueſe, by the expulſion of the Jeſuits, and diminution of the papal influence 
among them ; but above all, by that ſpirit of independency, with regard to 
commercial atfairs, upon Great Britain, which, not much to the honour of 
their gratitude, though to the intereſt of their own country, is now ſo much 
encouraged by their court and miniſtry. >; 

The Portugueſe are neither fo tall nor ſo well made as the Spaniards, 
whoſe habits and cuſtoms they imitate, only the quality affect to be oy 
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gaily and richly dreſſed. The Portugueſe ladies are thin and ſmall of ſta- 
tare. Their complexion is olive, thelr eyes black and expreffive, and their 
features generally 1 40 They are eſteemed to be generous, modeſt, and 
witty, They dreſs like the Spaniſh ladies, with much awkwardnels, and af- 
fected gravity, but in L more magnificently ; and they awe taught by 
their huſbands to exact from their ſervants an hom#ze, that in other coun- 
tries is paid only to royal perſonages. The furniture of the houſes, eſpecial- 
ly of their grandees, is rich and ſuperb to exceſs ; and they maintain an in- 
credible number of domeſtics, as they never diſcharge any who ſurvive, 
aſter ſerving their anceſtors. The poorer ſort have ſcarcely auy furniture 
at all, for they, in imitation of the Moors, fit always croſs-legged on the 
or0und. The Portngueſe peaſant has never reaped any advantage from 
the benefits of foreign trade, and of the fine and vaſt countries the kings of 
Portugal poſſeſſed in Africa or in the Eaſt; or of thoſe {till remaining to 
them in South America. The only foreign luxury he is yet acquainted 
with is tobacco ; and when his feeble purte can reach it, he En a 
dried Newfoundland cod-fiſh ; but this is a regale he dares ſeldom aſpire 
to. A piece of bread made of Indian corn, and a falted pilchard, dr a head 
of garlick, to give that bread a flavour, compoſe bis ſtanding diſh ; and if 
he can get a bit of the hog, the ox, or the calf, he himiclt fattens, to regale 
his wretched family at Chriſtmas or Eaſter, he has reached the pinnacle of 
happineſs in this world; and indeed whatever he poſſeſſed beyond this ha- 
bitual penury, according to the preſent ſtate and exertions of his intellects, 
would quickly be taken from him, or rather he would willingly part with it, 
being taught by his numberleſs ghoſtly comforters, with which his country 
ſwarms, to look forward far eaſe and happineſs to another ſtate of exiſt- 
ence, to which they are themſelves the infallible guides and conductors. 
Rrlisfox.] The eſtabliſhed religion of Portugal is popery in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe. The Portugueſe have a patriarch, but formerly he depend- 
td entirely upon the pope, unleſs when a quarzel ſubſiſted between 
the courts of Rome and Liſhon. The power of his holineſs in Portugal 
has been of late ſo much curtailed, that it is difficult to deſcribe the rehi. 
gious ſtate of that country: all we know is, that the royal revenues are 
greatly increaſed, at the expence of the religious inſtitutions in the king- 
dom. The power of the inquiſition is now taken out of the hands 
of the eccleſiaſtics, and converted to a ſtate- trap for the benefit of the 
crown. | ; 

ARrCHBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS.] The archbiſhoprics are thoſe of 
Braca, Evora, and Liſbon. The firſt of theſe has ten ſuffragan biſhops; 
the ſecond two; and the laſt ten, inchuding thoſe of the Portugueſe ſettle- 
ments abroad.” The patriarch of Liſbon is generally a cardinal, and a per- 
ſon of the higheſt birth. * * toy 1 
 Laxcvacs.] The Portugueſe language differs but little from that of 
Spain, and that provincially. Their ocker runs thus: Padre nofſo 
oue cas nos Ceos, ſanctificado ſeio o tu nome; venba a nos tua reyno, ſcia 
feita a tua wotade, aſi nos Ceos, commo na terra. O paoneſſa de cadadia, 
«ano lo cei neflre dia. E perdoa nos ſenbor, as naſſas dividas, affi como noc 
ferdoam's @ nos nofſos dewed,res. E nao nos dexes cahir om tentatio, mas libra 
aos do mal. Amen. 155 5 5 F 

| LearRNING AND LEARNED MEN. ] Theſe are fo few, that they are men- 
toncd with indignation, even by thoſe of the Portugueſe themſelves who 
have the ſmalleſt tincture of literature. Some efforts, though very weak, 
aave of late been made by a few, to draw their countrymen from this de- 
Plorable {late of ignorance. It is univerſally allowed that the defect is not 
ug to the want of genius, but of a proper education. The anceſtors _ 
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Portugal contains mines, but they are not worked; variety of gems, mar. 
bies, and mill-ſtones, and a fine mine of falt-petre near Liſbon, Their 
cattle and poultry are but indifferent eating. The air, eſpecially about 
Liſbon, is reckoned foft and beneficial to confumptive patients; it is not ſo 
ſearching as that of Spain, being refreſhed from the ene 
Mouxralxs.] The face of Portugal is mountainous, or rather rocky 
for their mountains are generally barren : the chief are thoſe which din a 
Algarva from Alentejo; thoſe of Tralgs Montes, and tl.e rock of Liſbon 
at the mouth of the Tajo. 
WfATEN AND RIVERS. ] Though every brook in Portugal is reckoned 
a river, yet the chief Portugueſe rivers.are mentioned in Spain, all ot 
them falling inte the Atlantic Ocean. The Tagus or Tajo was cele. 
brated for its golden ſand. Portugal contains ſeveral roaring lakes and 
ſprings; ſome of them are abſorbeut even of the lighteſt ſubſtances, ſuch 
as wood, cork, and feathers; ſome, particularly one about 45 miles 
from Litbon, are medicinal and ſanative ; and ſome hot baths are found 
in the little kingdom, or rather province of Algarva. 
PROMONTORIES AND BAYs.] The promontories or capes of Portugal 
are Cape Mondego, near the mouth ot the river Mondego ; Cape Roca, 
at the north entrance of the river Tajo; Cape Eſpithel, at the ſouth en- 
trance of the river Tajo; and cape St. Vincent, on the ſouth-weſt point 
of Algarva. The bays are thoſe of Cadoan, or St. Ubes, ſouth of Litbon, 
and Lagos Bay in Algarva. | | LS 
AniMars.] The tca-tiſh, on the coaſt of Portugal, are reckoned ex- 
cellent; on the land, the hogs and kids are tolerable eating. Their mules 
are ſure, and ſerviceable both for draught and carriage; and their horſes, 
though Night, are lively. 1 
PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, MAN- þ According to the beſt calcula- 
NERS, AND CUSTOMS. tion, Portngal contains near two 
millions of inhabitants. By a ſurvey made in the year 1732, there were in 
that kingdom 3,344 pariſhes, and 1,742, 230 lay perſons (which is but 
522 laity to each parith oa a medium) beſides above 300,000 ecclefiaſtics 
of both ſexes; X | 
The modern Portugueſe retain nothing of that adventurous enterpriſing 
ſpirit that rendered their forefathers ſo illuſtrious 300 years ago. They 
have, ever ſince the houſe of Braganza mounted the throne, degenerated in 
all their virtues ; though ſome noble exceptions are ſtill remaining among 
wem, and no people are ſo little obliged as the Portugueſe are to the reports 
of hiſtorians and travellers. Their degeneracy is evidently owing to the 
weakneſs of their monarchy, which renders them inactive, for fear of diſ- 
obliging their powerful neighbours ; and that inactivity has proved the 
ſqurce of pride, and other unmanly vices. 'Treachery has been laid to their 
charge, as well as ingratitude, and above all, an intemperate paſſion for re- 
venge. They are, if poſſible, more ſuperſtitious, and, both in high and 
common life, affe& more ſtate than the Spaniards themſelves. Among the 
lower people, thieving is commonly practiſed ; and all ranks are accuſed 
of being unfair in their dealings, eſpecially with ſtrangers. It is hard, how- 
exer, to ſay what alteration may be made in the character of the Portu- 
gueſe, by the expulſion of the Jeſuits, and diminution of the papal influence 
among them ; but above all, by that ſpirit of independency, with regard to 
coramercaal atfairs, upon Great Britain, which, not much to the honour of 
their gratitude, though to the intereſt of their own country, is now ſo much 
encouraged by their court and miniſtry. 
The Portugueſe are neither ſo tall nor ſo well made as the Spaniards, 
whoſe habits and cuſtoms they imitate, only the quality affect to be re 
1 Sally 
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gaily and richly dreſſed. The N apes ladies are thin and ſmall of ſta- 
tre, Their complexion is olive, their eyes black and expreſſive, and their 
features generally _—_ They are eſteemed to be generous, modeſt, and 
witty. They dreſs like the Spaniſh ladies, with much awkwardnels, and af- 
fected gravity, but in general more magnificently ; and they axe taught by 
their hutbands to exact from their ſervants an hom#ze, that in other coun- 
tries is paid only to royal perſonages. The furniture of the houſes, eſpecial- 
ly of their grandees, is rich and ſuperb to excels ; and they maintain an in- 
credible number of domeſtics, as they never diſcharge any who lurvive, 
aſter ſerving their anceſtors. The poorer ſort have ſcarcely auy furniture 
at all, for they, in imitation of the Moors, fit always croſs- legged on the 
ground. The Portngueſe peaſant has never reaped any advantage from 
the benefits of foreign trade, and of the fine and vaſt countries the kings of 
Portugal poſſeſſed in Africa or in the Eaſt ; or of thoſe ſtill remaining to 
them in South America. The only foreign luxury he is yet acquainted 
with is tobacco ; and when his feeble purte can reach it, he Ter a 
dried Newfoundland cod-fiſh z but this is a regale he dares ſe dom atpire 
to. A piece of bread made of Indian corn, and a falted pilchard, dr a head 
of garlick, to give that bread a flavour, compoſe bis ſtanding diſh ; and if 
he can get a bit of the hog, the ox, or the calf, he himſelf fattens, to regale 
his wretched family at Chriſtmas or Eaſter, he has reached the pinnacle of 
happineſs in this world; and indeed whatever he poſſeſſed beyond this ha- 
bitual penury, according to the preſent ſtate and exertions of his intellects, 
would quickly be taken from him, or rather he would willingly part with it, 
being taught by his numberleſs ghoſtly comforters, with which his country 
ſwarms, to look forward far eaſe and happineſs to another ſtate of exiſt- 
ence, to which they are themſelves the infallible guides and conductors. 

RELidfox.] The eſtabliſhed religion of Portugal is popery in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe. The Portugueſe have a patriarch, but formerly he depend- 
ed entirely upon the pope, unleſs when a quar-el ſubſiſted between 
the courts of Rome and Liſbon. The power * his holineſs in Portu 
has been of late ſo much curtailed, that it is difficult to deſcribe the reli. 
vious ſtate of that country: all we know is, that the royal revenues are 
greatly increaſed, at the expence of the religious inſtitutions in the king- 
dom. The power of the inquiſition is now taken out of the hands 
of the eccleſiaſtics, and converted to a ſtate- trap for the benefit of the 
crown. 

ARCHBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS.] The archbiſhoprics are thoſe of 
Braga, Evora, and Liſbon. The firſt of theſe has ten ſuffragan biſhops; 
the ſecond two; and the laſt ten, including thoſe of the Portugueſe ſettle- 
ments abroad. The patriarch of Liſbon is generally a cardinal, and a per - 
fon of the higheſt birth. ' | | 

Laxcvacs.] The Portugueſe language differs but little from that of 
Spain, and that provincially. Their Paternofter runs thus: Padre n0f/o 
ove eflas nos Ceos, fanttificado ſeio o tu nome; wvenha a nos tua reyno, ſcia 
Feita a tua wotade, afſk nos Ceos, commo na terra. O paoneſſa de cadadia, 
«ano lo cei neftre dia. E perdoa nos ſenhor, as naſſas dividas, aſſi como noe 
Ter doam g @ nos nofſos dewed,res. E nao nos dexes cahir om tentatio, mas libra 
aos do mal. Amen. 72 5 ; 
| LetarniNG AND LEARNED MEN. ] Theſe are fo few, that they are men- 
tioned with indignation, even by thoſe of the Portugueſe themſelves who 
hive the ſmalleſt tincture of literature. Some efforts, though very weak, 
ave of late been made by a few, to draw their countrymen from this de- 
Plorable flate of ignorance. It is univerſally allowed that the defect is not 
ing to the want of genius, but of a proper education. The anceſtors 3 
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the preſent Portugueſe were certainly poſſeſſed of more true knowledge 
with regard to aſtronomy, geography, and navigation, than all the world 
beſides, about the middle of the r6th century, and tor ſome time after. 
-amoens, who himſelf was a great adventurer and voyager, was poſſeſſed 
of a true, but neglected, poetical genius. 

UNIveRSIT1ES. ] Thefe are Coimbra, founded in 1291 by king Den. 
nis; and which had fifty profeſſors : but it has been lately put under ſomg 
new regulations. Evora, founded in 1559; and the college of the noble 
at Liſbon, where the young nobility are educated in every branch of polite 
learning and the ſciences. All the books that did belong to the baniſhed 
Jeſuits are kept here, which compoſe a very large library. The Engliſh 
language 18 likewiſe taught in this college. Here is alſo a college he 
young gentlemen are educated in the ſcience of engineering, and when 
qualified get commiſſions in that corps. 

CuxrtosiTiIgs.] The lakes and fountains which have been already 
mentioned, form the chief of theſe. The remains of ſome caſtles in the 
Mooriſh taſte are {till ftanding. The Roman bridge and aqueduct at 
Coimbra are almoſt entire, and deſervedly admired. The walls of San. 
tareen are ſaid to be of Roman work likewiſe. The church and monaſtery 
near Liſbon, where the kings of Portugal are buried, are inexpreſſibly mag. 
nificent, and ſeveral monaſteries in Portugal are dug out of the hard rock, 
The chapel of St. Roch, is probably one of the fineſt and richeſt in the 
world; the paintings are moſaic work, ſo curiouſly wrought with ſtones of 
all colours, as to aſtonifh the brholders. To theſe curioſities we may add, 
that the king 1s poſſeſſed of the largeſt diamond (which was found ir Brafil), 
that ever was perhaps ſeen in the world. 

Cnizr ciTIEs.] Liſbon is the capital of Portugal, and is thought to 
contain 200,000 inhabitants, Great part of it was ruined by an earth- 
quake, which alfo ſet the remainder on fire, upon All-Saints-day, 1755. It 

ill contains many magnificent palaces, churches, and public buildings. Its 
i firuation (rifing Hor the Tagns in the form cf a creſcent) renders its ap- 
oh pearance at once delightful and ſuperb, and it is deſervedly accounted the 
2 port in Europe, next to London and Amſterdam, Fhe harbour is 
pacious and ſecure, and the city itſelf is guarded from any ſudden attack 
1 towards the ſea by forts, though they would make but a poor defence 
| 


againſt ſhips of war. All that part of the city that was demoliſhed by the 
earthquake, is planned out in the moſt regular and commodious form, 
| Some large ſquares and many {ſtreets are already built. The ſtreets form 
| right angles, and are broad and ſpacious. The houſes are lofty, elegant, 
and uniform; and being built of white ſtane, make a beautiful appear- 
F ance, The ſecond city in this kingdom is Oporto, which is computed to 
1 contain 30,000 inhabitants. The chief article of commerce in this city is 
wine; and the inhabitants of half the ſhops in the city are coopers. The 
merchants aſſemble daily in the chief ſtreet, to tranſact buſineſs ; and are 
protected from the ſun by ſail-cloths. hung acroſs from the oppoſite houics, 
About thirty Engliſh families reſide here, who are chiefly concerned in the 
wine trade. i 
CoumERCE AND MANUFACTURES. ] Theſe, within thefe ſeven or eight 
years, have taken a ſurpriſing turn in Portugal. The miniſtry have pro. 
| jected many new companies and regulations, which have been again and 
| again complained of as unjuſt and oppreſſive, and inconſiſtent with the 
privileges v hich the Britiſh merchants formerly enjoyed by the moſt ſolemu 
treaties. : 
The Portugueſe exchange their wine, ſalt, and fruits, and moſt of their 


own materiale, for foreign manufactures. They make a little * and 
| ome 
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me coarſe ſilk, an- woollen, with a variety of ſtraw work, and are 
excellent in preſerving and candying fruit. The commerce of Portugal, 
ough ſeemingly extenſive, proves of little ſolid benefit to her, as the 
European nations, trading with her, engroſs all the productions of her 
colonies, as well as her own native commodities, as her gold, diamonds, 
pearls, ſugars, cocoa-nuts, fine red wood, tobacco, hides, and the drugs 
of Braſil; her ivory, ebony, ſpices, and drugs of Africa and Eaſt-India, 
in exchange for the almoſt numberleſs manufactures, and the vaſt quantity 
of corn and falt-fiſh, ſupplied by thoſe European nations, and by the 
Enolifh North American colonies, 

The Portugeſe foreign ſettlements are, however, not only of immenſe 
value, but vaſtly improveable; Braſil, the iſles of Cape Verd, Madeira, 
and the Azores. They bring gold from their plantations on the eaſt and 
weſt coaſts of Africa, and likewiſe ſlaves for manufacturing their ſugars 
«nd tobacco in Braſil, and their South American ſettlements. 

What the value of theſe may be, is unknown perhaps to themſelves; 
but they certainly abound in all the precious ſtones, and rich mines of 
gold and filver, and other commodities that are produced in the Spaniſh 
dominions there. It is computed that the king's fifth of gold ſent from 
Prafil, amounts annually to zoo, oool. eng notwithſtanding the vaſt 
contraband trade. The little ſhipping the *ortugueſe have, 1s chiefly 


employed in carrying on the ſlave trade, and a correſpondence with Goa, 


their chief ſettlement in the Eaſt-Indies, and their other poſſeſſions there, 
as Din, Daman, Macao, &c. 

CoxnsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] The crown of Portugal is 
abſolute; but the nation ſtill preſerves an appearance of its ancient free 
conſtitution, in the meeting of the cortes or ſtates, conſiſting, like our 
parliaments, of clergy, nobility, and commons. They pretend to a right 
of being conſulted upon the impoſition of new taxes; but the only real 
power they have is, that their aſſent is neceſſary in every new regulation, 
with regard to the ſucceſſion. In this they are indulged, to prevent all 
tuture diſputes on that account. | 

The nature of this government may be fairly pronounced the moſt de- 
{potic of any kingdom in Europe. The eſtabliſhed law is generally a 
dead letter, excepting where its decrees are carried into execution by the 
ſupplementary mandates of the ſovereign, which are generally employed in 
defeating the purpoſes of ſafety and protection; which law is calculated 
o extend equally over all the ſubjects. 
lere the people have no more ſhare in the direction of government, 
in enacting of laws, and in the regulating of agriculture and commerce, 
than they have in that of Ruſſia, or China. The far greater part know 
nothing of what is done in that reſpect. Every man has no other alter- 
native but to yield a blind and ready obedience, in whatever concerns 
anſelf, to the decrees and laws of the deſpot, as promulgated from 
tune to time by his ſecretaries of ſtate, How would an Engliſhman, 
zue to all the feelings of civil liberty, tremble at reading the preamble 
o! every new law publiſhed here; and which runs thus: “J, the King, 
in Dt of my own certain knowledge, of my royal ill and pleaſure, and 
of »y full, ſupreme, and a- bitrary power, which I hold only of God, and for 
wich I am accountable to no man on earth, J do in conſequence order and com- 
mand, &. Sc. 

All great preferments, both ſpiritual and temporal, are diſpoſed of in 
© COUncil of ſtate, which is compoſed of an equal number of the clergy 
and nobility, with the ſecretary of ſtate. A council of war regulates all 
THary affairs, as the treaſury courts do the finances. The council -f 
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the palace is the higheſt tribunal that can receive appeals, but the Ca, d 
Supplicacao is a tribunal from which no appeal can be brought The 


e the 


civil law for their foundation. 7 

RxVENUES AND TAXEs.] The revenues of the crown amount to above 
3,000,000 and a half ſterling, annually. The cuſtoms and duties on 
goods exported and imported are exceſſive, and farmed out; but if th, 
Portugueſe miniſtry ſhould ſucceed in all their projects, and in eſtablifhir 
excluſive companies, to the prejudice of the Britiſh trade, the ink 
tants will be able to bear theſe taxes without murmuring. Foreign mer. 
chandiſe pays 23 per cent. on importation, and fiſh from Newfoundland 
25 per cent. Fiſh taken in the neighbouring ſeas and rivers pay 2 Der 
cent. and the tax upon lands and cattle that are ſold is 10 per cent. The 
king draws a conſiderable revenue from the ſeveral orders of knighthood 
of which he is grand-maſter. The pope, in conſideration of the large 
ſums he draws out of Portugal, gives the king the money ariſing fron 
indulgences and licences to eat fleſh at times prohibited, & c. The King's 
revenue is now greatly increaſed by the ſuppreſſion of the Jeſuits, aud 
other religous orders and inſtitutions. Yo n 

Miri AX AND MARINE STRENGTH.] The Portugueſe government 
uſed to depend chiefly for protection on England; and therefore, for many 
years they greatly neglected their army and fleet; but the ſame friend! 
connexion between Great-Britain and Portugal does not at preſent ſubſif, 
In the late reign, though they received the moſt effectual affiſtance from 
England, when invaded by the French and Spaniards, his Moſt Faithful 
Majeſty judged it expedient to raiſe a conſiderable body of troops, who 
were chiefly diſciplined by foreign officers :« but ſince that period the army 
has been again neglected, no proper encouragement being given to foreign 
officers, and little attention paid to the diſcipline of the treops, ſo that the 
military force of Portugal is now again inconſiderable, amounting it is ſaid 
to 25,000 men. The naval force of this kingdom is about ſeventeen ſhips 
of war, including fix frigates. 

ROYAL TITLES AND ARMs.] The king's titles are, King of Portug:| 
and the Algarves, Lord of Guinea, and of the navigation, conqueſt, aud 
commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Perſia, and Braſil. The laſt king was 
complimented by the pope, with the title of His Moſt Faithful Majetiy, 
That of his eldeſt ſoon is prince of Braſil. | 

The arms of Portugal are, argent, five eſcutcheons, azure, placed crols- 
wiſe, each charged with as many beſants as the firſt, placed falter-wile, 
and pointed, fable, for Portugal. The ſhield bordered, gules charged 
with ſeven towers, or, three in chief, and two in each flanch.— The 1up- 
porters are two winged dragons, and the creſt a dragon, or, under the two 
flanches, and the baſe of the fluield appears at the end of it; two crolis, 
the two firſt lower de-luce, vert, which is for the order of Aviez, and the 
ſecond patee, gules, for the order of Chriſt; the motto is changeable, each 
king aſſuming a new one; but it is frequently theſe words, pro Rege et Grege, 
% For the King and the People.“ D 

NorItitY AND ORDERS. ] The title and diſtinctions of their nobility 
are much the ſame as thoſe of Spain. Their orders of knighthood ate 
three; 1. That of Avis, or Aviez, firſt inſtituted by Alphonſus Heur: 
quez, king of Portugal, in the year 1147, as a military and relig1ou» 
order, on account of his taking Evora from the Moors. In 1213, 1tv* 
ſubje& to the order of Calatrava in Spain, but when Don John of Portu. 
gal ſeized the crown, he made it again independent, 2. The © Order ol 
St. James, inſtituted by Dennis I. King of Portugal, in the Yom l 1 
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ſuppoſing that under that ſaint's protection he became victorious over the 
Moors, and he endowed it with great privileges. The knights proteſs 
chaſtity, hoſpitality, and obedience; and-none are admitted till they prove 
the gentility of their blood. Their enſign is a red ſword, the habit white, 
and their principal convent is at Dalmela. 3. The“ Order of Chrift” 


was inſtituted in the year 1317, by Dennis I. of Portugal, to engage the 


nobility to aſſiſt him more powertully againſt the Moors. The knights 
obtained great poſſeſſions, and elected their grand-maſter, till 1522, when 
pope Adrian VI. conferred that office on John III. and his ſucceſſors to 
the crown of Portugal. Theſe orders have ſmall commanderies and 
revenues annexed to them, but are in ſmall eſteem. The © Order of 
Malta” hath likewiſe 22 commanderies in Portugal. 

Hisroxy of PoRTUGAL.] This kingdom comprehends the greateſt 
part of the ancient Luſitania, and ſhared the ſame fate with the other 
Spaniſh provinces in the conteſts between the Carthaginians and Romans, 
and in the decline and fall of the Roman empire, and, was ſucceſſively in 
ſubjection to the Suevi, Alans, Viſigoths, and Moors. In the eleventh 
century, Alphonſus VI. king of Caſtile and Leon, rewarded Henry, 
grandſon of Robert king of France, for his bravery and aſſiſtance againſt 
the Moors, with his daughter, and that part of Portugal then in the hands 
of the Chriſtians. Henry was ſucceeded by his ſon Alphonſus Henry, 
in the year 1095, who gained a deciſive victory over five Mooriſh kings, 
in ſulv 1139. This victory proved the origin of the monarchy of Portu- 
gal, for Alphonſus was then proclaimed king by his ſoldiers. He reigned 
46 years, and was eſteemed for his courage and love of learning—His 
deſcendants maintained themſelves on the throne for ſome centuries; 
indeed Sancho II. was expelled from his dominions for cowardice in 
the year 1240. | 

Dennis I. or Dionyſius, was called the Father of his country; he built 
and rebuilt 44 cities and towns in Portugal, founded the military order 
of Chriſt, and was a very fortunate prince. He reigned 46 years.— 
Under his ſucceſſor Alphonſus IV. happened ſeveral earthquakes at Liſ- 
bon, which threw down part of the city and deſtroyed many lives.— 
John I. was illuſtrious for his courage, prudence, and conqueſts in Africa; 
under him Madeira was firſt diſcovered in 1420, and the Canaries; he 
took Ceuta, and after a reign of 49 years, died in the year 1433. In the 
reign of Alphonſo V. about 1480, the Portugueſe (diſcovered the coaſt 
of Guinea; and in the reign of his ſucceſſor John II. they diſcovered 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the kingdom of Moni-Congo, and ſettled 
colonies, and built forts in Africa, Guinea, and the Eaſt Indies. Ema- 
nuel, ſurnamed the Great, ſucceeded him in 1495, and adopted the plan 
of his predeceſſors, fitting out fleets for new diſcoveries. Vaſco de 
Gama, under him, cruiſed along the coſt of Africa and Ethiopia, and 
landed in Indoſtan: and in the year 1500 Alvarez diſcovered Braſil. 

John III. ſucceeded in 1521, and while he loſt ſome of his Atrican 
ſettlements, made new acquiſitions in the Indies. He ſent the famous 
Xavier as a miſſionary to Japan, and in the height of his zeal, eſtabliſhed 
that Infernal tribunal the inquiſition, in Portugal, anno 1526, againſt the 
Catreaties and remonſtrances of his people. Sebaſtian his grandſon ſuc- 
ceeded him in 1557, and undertook a cruſade againit the Moors in 
Attica. In 1578, in a battle with the king of Fez and Morocco, on the 
Janks of the river Lucco, he was iekeate and either ſlain or drowned, 
Henry, a Cardinal, and uncle to the unfortunate Sebaſtian, being the ſon 
v! Emanuel, ſucceeded, but died without iſſue in the year 1580; on 
lich, Anthony Prior, of Crato, was choſen king, by the ſtates of the 
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kingdom; but Philip II. of Spain, as hath been obſerved in our hiſtory 
of that country, pretended that the crown belonged to him, becauſe hi 
mother was the eldeſt daughter of Emanuel, and ſent the duke of Aly; 
with a powerful force, who ſubdued the country and proclaimed his maſter 
king of Portugal, the 12th Sept. 1 580. 

The viceroys under Philip and his two ſucceſſors, Philip III. and 
Philip IV. behaved towards the Portugueſe with great rapacity and vio. 
lence. The Spaniſh miniſters treated them as vaſlals of Spain, and þy 
their repeated acts of oppreſſion and tyranny, they ſo kindled the hatred 
and courage of the Portugueſe, as to produce a revolt at Liſbon, the firſt 
of December, 1640. The people bbliged John duke of Braganza, the 
legitimate heir to the crown, to accept it, and he ſucceeded to the throne 
by the title of John IV. almoſt without bloodſhed, and the foreign ſettle. 
ments alſo acknowledged him as their ſovereign. A fierce war ſubſiſted 
for many years between the two kingdoms, and all the efforts of the 
Spaniards to reunite them, proved vain, fo that a treaty was concluded 
in February, 1668, by which Portugal was declared to be free and 
independent, 

The Portugueſe could not have ſupported themſelves under their revolt 
from Spain, Pad not the latter power been engaged in wars with England 
and Holland; and upon the reſtoration of Charles II. of England, that 
prince having married a princeſs of Portugal, prevailed with the crown of 
Spain to give up all pretenſions to that kingdom. Alphonſo, fon to 
John IV. was then king of Portugal. He had the misfortune to diſagree 
at once with his wife and his brother Peter; and they uniting their 
intereſts, not only forced Alphonſo to refign his crown, but obtained a 
diſpenſation from the pope for their marriage, which was actually con- 
| ſummated. They had a daughter; but Peter, by a ſecond marriage, had 
| tons, the eldeſt of whom was John, his ſucceſſor, and father to the late 

þ king of Portugal. John, like his father, joined the grand contederacy 
[ly formed by king William; but neither of them were of much ſervice in 
ik tumbling the power of France. On the contrary, he almoſt ruined the 
0 allies, by occaſioning the loſs of the battle of Almanza in 1707. —John 
0 died in 1750, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Joſeph, whoſe reign was 


acither happy to himſelf, nor fortunate for his people. The fatal earth- 
i quake, in 1755, overwhelmed his capital, and ſhook his kingdom to the 
| centre. His ſucceeding adminiſtration was not diſtinguiſhed by the affec- 
10 tion that it acquired at home, or the reputation which it ſuſtained abroad. 
li It was deeply {tained with domeſtic blood; and rendered odious by exce!l- 
I five and horrible cruelty. In September, 1 758, the king was attacked by 
jy allafiins, and narrowly eſcaped with his life, in a ſolitary place near his 
it country palace of Belem. Some of the firſt families of the kingdom were 
hereupon ruined, tortured, and nearly cut off from the face of the earth, 
1 in conſequence of an accuſation being exhibited againſt them of having 
| conſpired againſt the King's life. But they were condemned without any 
a proper evidence, and their innocence has been fince authentically de- 
2; clared. From this ſuppoſed conſpiracy is dated the expulſion of the 
i Teſuitz (who were conjectured to have been at the bottom of the plot) 
0 from all parts of the Portugueſe dominions. The marquis de Pombal, 
' who was at this time the prime miniſter of Portugal, governed the 
kingdom for many years with a moſt unbounded authority, and which 
1 appears to have been ſometimes directed to the moſt cruel and arbitrary 
} ;rpoJes, 
| 1 In 1762, when a war broke out between Spain and England, the Spa- 


| nkird+, and their allies the French, attempted to force his Faithful ag 
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jato their alliance, and offered to garriſon his ſea- towns againſt the Engliſh 
with their troops. The king of Portugal rejected this propoſal, and de- 
clared war againſt the Spaniards, who, without reſiſtance, entered Por- 
tugal with a conſiderable army, while a body of French threatened it 
ſrom another quarter. Some have doubted whether we of theſe courts 
were in earneſt upon this occaſion, and whether the whole of the pretend- 
ed war was not concerted to force England into a peace with France and 
Spain, in conſideration of Portugal's apparent danger. It is certain, that 
both the French and Spaniards carried on the war in a very dilatory man- 


ner, and that had they been in earneſt, they might have been maſters af 


Liſbon long before the arrival of the Engliſh troops to the aſſiſtance of the 
Portugueſe, However, a few Engliſh battalions put an effectual ſtop, by 
their courage and manceuvres, to the progreſs of the invaſion. Portugal 
was ſaved, and a peace was concluded at Fontainbleau in 1763. Notwith- 
ſtanding this eminent ſervice Bug gar by the Englith to the Portugueſe, 
who often had been ſaved before in the like manner, the latter, ever ſince 
that period, cannot be ſaid to have beheld their deliverers with a friendly 
eve. The moſt captious diſtinctions and frivolous pretences have been 
invented by the Portugueſe miniſters for cramping the Engliſh trade, and 
depriving thera of their privileges. 

His Portugueſe majeſty having no fon, his eldeſt daughter was married, 
by diſpenſation from the pope, to Don Pedro, her own uncle, to prevent 
the crown from falling into a foreign family. The late king died on the 
24th of February, 1777, and was ſucceeded by his daughter the preſent 
queen, One of the firſt acts of her majeſty's reign was the removal from 
power of the marquis de Pbmbal; an event which excited general joy 
throughout the kingdom, as might naturally be expected from the arbi- 
trary and oppreſſive nature of his adminiſtration; though it has been 
alleged in his favour, that he adopted ſundry public meaſures, which were 
calculated to promote the real intereſts of Portugal. 

On the 1oth of March, 1702, the prince of Brafil, as preſumptive heir 
to the crown, publiſhed an edict, declaring, that as his mother, from her 
unhappy ſituation, was incapable of managing the affairs of government, 
he would place his fignature to public papers, till the return of her health; 
and that no other change ſhould be made in the forms. 

The queen is difordered by religious melancholy; and Dr. Wilks has 
deen called to cure her: but her recovery remaining hopeleſs, the govern- 
ment of the country reſts with the prince of Braſil, 


Naria-Frances-Iſabella, queen of Portugal, born Dec. 17, 1734; mar- 
ried June 6, 1760, to her uncle Don Pedro Clement, F. R. S. born 
July 5, 1717, who died May 25, 1786. Began to reign Feb. 24, 1777. 

Their Iſſue. | 

John-Maria- oſeph-Lewis, born May 13, 1767; married March 20, 

1755, Maria-Louiſa of Spain, born July , 1777. 
The Iſſue by the late King. 

His preſent majeſty. | 

2. Anna-Frances-Antoinetta, born Oct. 8, 1736. 

3. Maria-Franciſca Benedicta, born July 24, 1746 ; married in 1776, 
to her nephew the prince of Braſil, who died Sept. 11, 1788. 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT, 
Miles, Degrees. 


Length 600 38 and 47 north latitude, 

Breadth . 400 p 1 e 7 and 4 eaſt longitude. 

Containing 116,967 ſquare miles, with 10 inhabitants in each, 
HE form of Italy renders it very difficult to aſcertain its extent 
and dimenſions; for, according to ſome accounts, it is, from the 
frontiers of Switzerland to the extremity of the kingdom of Naples, ahout 
50 miles in length; and from the frontiers of the duchy of Savoy, to 
thoſe of the dominions of the ſtates of Venice, which is its greateſt breadth, 

about 4co miles, though in ſome parts it is ſcarcely 100, 

BouNDARIES.] Nature has fixed*the boundaries of Italy; for towards 
the Eaſt it is bounded by the Gulf of Venice, or Adriatic Sea; on the 
South and Weſt by the Mediterranean Sea; and on the North, by thelofty 
mountains of the Alps, which divide it from France and Switzerland. 

The whole of the Italian dominions, comprehending Corſica, Sardinia, 
the Venetian and other iflands, are divided and exhibited in the following 
table: | tha | | 


Countries Names, | % & 
þ ; _ 2 | 8 Chief Cities. 
q Italy. wm 2 2 
N eee * . 
| { Piedmont 6619] 140| 988] Turin 
Savoy 3572 87] G6oſChambery 
4 To the king of Montſerarat 446] 400 22|Cafal 
1655 Sardinia, I Aleſſandrine 2044 260 2cc Alexandria 
Far Oneglia 132 24 7 One glia 
4 Sardinia I. 6600| 135} - 57{C:ghari 
| To the king of Naples 22,000| 275| 200|[Naplcs 
Naples, f Sicily I. 9400 18c| 92 eee 
f Milan 1; 155] 7ojMilan 
l 7 The: BgG= 1 1 47 27 Mantua 
0 le Mirandola 120 19 To[Mirandola 
1 Pope's en 235 143jROME E 1 = 
j Tuſcany 66400 115] 94\Florence FR 
To their re- I Maſla ' 82 16| 11]Maſſa 
ſpective Parma 1225] 48] 37]Parma 
princes, Modena 2560 65] 39 Modena 
Piombino 100] 22] 15Piombino 
Monaco 244 12 4/Monaco 
Lucca 286] 280 15 Lucca 
| Republics, | St. Marino | St. Marino 
Genoa 24000 160 55 Genoa 
To France, C Corſica I, i520] 90] 38 Baſtia 
Venice | 8434] 175] 95|Venice _ 
To the repub- ; Istria 1245] 6 32|Capo d'Iſtriz 
lic of Venice, Dalmatia P. 14000 135 20 TZara | 
C Ifles of Dalmatia} 136 | 
Cephalonia 428 4o| 18 Sony 
1 Cortugor Corcyra 1 1] 1TofCortu 
Iſlands in the ants of Zach — 2 120 Zant 
| Venetian do- St. Maura 56 12 7 St. Maura 
* Little Cephalo- 14 7 3 CE 
nia Ithaca olim Food 


Total—— 75,056 
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ort AND AIR.] The happy foil of Italy produces the comforts and 
ſuxuries of life in great abundance; each diſtrict has its peculiar excel- 
lency and commodity: wines, the moſt delicious fruits, and oil, are the 
molt general productions. As much corn grows here as ſerves the inha- 
hitant>; and were the ground properly cultivated, the Italians might ex- 
port it to their neighbours. The Italian cheeſes, particularly thoſe called 
P:rne{ans, and their native ſilk, form a principal part of their commerce. 
There is here a great variety of air: and ſome parts of Italy bear melan- 
holy proofs of the alterations that accidental cauſes make on the face of 
autre; for the Compagaa di Roma, where the ancient Romans enjoyed 
de moſt falubrious air of any place perhaps on the globe, is now almoſt 
peſtilential, through the decreaſe of inhabitants, which has occaſioned a 
{t17aation of waters, and putrid exhalations. The air of the northern 
ts, which lie among the Alps, or in ther neighbourhood, is keen and 
vercing, the ground being in many places covered with ſnow in winter. 
{te Appennines, which are a ridge of mountains that longitudinally al- 
moſt divide Italy, have great effects on its climate; the countries on the 
wuch being warm, thoſe on the north, mild and temperate. The ſea- 
breezes reireſh the kingdom of Naples ſo much, that no remarkable incon- 
veniency of air is found there, notwithſtanding its ſouthern ſituation, In 
general, the air of Italy may be ſaid to be dry and pure. 

MouxTarxns.] We have already mentioned the Alps and the Appen- 
nines, witch form the chief mountains of Italy. The famous volcano of 
Mount Veſuvius lies in the neighbourhood of Naples. 

Rivers AND LAKES.] The rivers of Italy are the Po, the Var, the 
Adige, the Trebia, the Arno, and Tiber, which runs through the city 
of Kome. The famous Rubicon forms the ſouthern boundary between 
Italy and the ancient Ciſalpine Gaul. 54 
The lakes of Italy are, the Maggiore, Lugano, Como, Iſco, and Gar- 
da in the North; the Perugia or Thraſimene, Bracciana, Term, and Ce- 
1419, in the middle. 

SEAS, GULPHS, OR BAYS, CAPES, | 

PROMON TORIES, -AND STRAITS» neither the ancient Roman au- 
thors, nor the hiſtory nor geography of Italy, can be underſtood. The ſeas, 
0! Ttaly are, the gulfs of Venice, or the Adriatic ſea; the ſeas of Naples, 
Fulcany, and Genoa; the bays or harbours of Nice, Villa Franca, One- 
ia, Final, Savona, Vado, Spezzia, Lucca, Piſa, Leghorn, Piombino, Civita 
\e:chia, Gaeta, Naples, Salerno, Policaſtro, Rhegio, Quilace, Tarento, 
\lavtredonia, Ravenna, Venice, Trieſte, Iſtria, and Fiume; Cape Sparta- 
vento del Alice, Oranto, and Ancona; the ſtrait of Meſſina, between 
Italy and Sicily. 

The gults and bays in the Italian iflands are thoſe of Fiorenzo, Baſtia, 
Talada, Porto Novo, Cape Corſa, Bonifacio, and Ferro, in Corſica; and 
tae ſtrait of Bonifacio, between Corſica and Sardinia, The bays of Ca- 
gliari and Oriſtagni; Cape de Sardis, Cavello, Monte Santo, and Polo, in 
darcinia. The gulfs of Meſſina, Melazzo, Palermo, Mazara, Syracuſe, 
and Catania; cape Faro, Melazzo, Orlando, Gallo, Trapano, Paſſaro, 
1nd Aleſſia, in Sicily; and the bays af Porto Feraio, and Porto Longone, in 
the land of Elba, 

METALS AND MINERALS.] Many places of Italy abound in minerol 
ſprings; ſome hot, ſome warm, and many of ſulphureous, chalybeat, and 
Mcvicinal qualities, Many of its mountains abound'in mines that pro- 
dase great quantities of emeralds, jaſper, agate, porphyry, lapis lazuli, and 
er valuable ſtones. Iron and copper-mines are found in a few places: 
Ki mill for torging and fabricating theſe metals is erected near Tivoli, 
Pp 4 in 
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$01, AND AIR.) The happy foil of Italy produces the comforts and 
luxuries of life in great abundance; each diſtrict has its peculiar excel- 
lency and commodity : wines, the moſt delicious fruits, and oil, are the 
molt general productions. As much corn grows here as ſerves the inha- 
bitants; and were the ground properly cultivated, the Italians might ex- 
port it to their neighbours. The Italian cheeſes, particularly thoſe called 
parmeſans, and their native ſilk, form a principal part of their commerce. 
There is here a great variety of air: and ſome parts of Italy bear melan- 
choly proofs of the alterations that accidental cauſes make on the face of 
nature; for the Compagna di Roma, where the ancient Romans enjoyed 
the moſt falubrious air of any place perhaps on the globe, is now almoſt 
peſtilential, through the decreaſe of inhabitants, which has occaſioned a 
ſtagnation of waters, and putrid exhalations. The air of the northern 
parts, which lie among the Alps, or in the r neighbourhood, is keen and 
piercing, the ground being in many places covered with ſnow in winter. 
{ne Appennines, which are a ridge of mountains that longitudinally al - 
moſt divide Italy, have great effects on its climate; the countries on the 
touth being warm, thoſe on the north, mild and temperate. The ſea- 
breezes reireſh the kingdom of Naples ſo much, that no remarkable incon- 
veniency of air is found there, notwithſtanding its {outhern ſituation. In 
general, the air of Italy may be ſaid to be dry and pure. 

MouNTaArNs.] We have already mentioned the Alps and the Appen- 
nines, which form the chief mountains of Italy. The famous volcano of 
Mount Veſuvius lies in the neighbourhood of Naples. 

Rivers AND LAKES.] The rivers of Italy are the Po, the Var, the 
Adige, the Trebia, the Arno, and Tiber, which runs through the city 
of Rome. The famous Rubicon forms the ſouthern boundary between 
Italy and the ancient Ciſalpine Gaul. 55 

The lakes of Italy are, the Maggiore, Lugano, Como, Iſco, and Gar- 
da in the North; the Perugia or Thraſimene, Bracciana, Terni, and Ce- 
lano, in the middle. | 

SEAS, GULPHS, OR BAYS, CAPES, | Without a knowledge of theſe, 

PROMON TORIES, -AND STRAITS» neither the ancient Roman au- 
thors, nor the hiſtory nor geography of Italy, can be underſtood. The ſeas, 
ol Italy are, the gulfs or Venice, or the Adriatic ſea; the ſeas of Naples, 
ufcany, and Genoa; the bays or harbours of Nice, Villa Franca, One- 
glia, Final, Savona, Vado, Spezzia, Lucca, Piſa, Leghorn, Piombino, Civita 
Vecchia, Gaeta, Naples, Salerno, Policaſtro, Rhegio, Quilace, Tarento, 
Manfredonia, Ravenna, Venice, Trieſte, Iſtria, and Fiume; Cape Sparta- 
vento del Alice, Oranto, and Ancona; the ſtrait of Meſſina, between 
Italy and Sicily. 

The gulfs and bays in the Italian iſlands are thoſe of Fiorenzo, Baſtia, 
Talada, Porto Novo, Cape Corſa, Bonifacio, and Ferro, in Corſica; and 
the ſtrait of Bonifacio, between Corſica and Sardinia, The bays of Ca- 
gliari and Oriſtagni; Cape de Sardis, Cavello, Monte Santo, and Polo, in 
Sardinia. The gulfs of Meſſina, Melazzo, Palermo, Mazara, Syracuſe, 
and Catania; cape Faro, Melazzo, Orlando, Gallo, Trapano, Paſſaro, 
and Aleſſia, in Sicily; and the bays af Porto Feraio, and Porto Longone, in 
the iſland of Elba. 

METALS AND MINERALS.] Many places of Italy abound in mineral 
ſprings; ſome hot, ſome warm, and many of ſulphureous, chalybeat, and 
medicinal qualities, Many of its mountains abound in mines that pro- 


(1c6 great quantities of emeralds, jaſper, agate, porphyry, lapis lazuli, and 


other valuable ſtones. Iron and copper-mines are found in a few places: 
ud a mill for forging and fabricating theſe metals is erected near Tivoli, 
Pp 4 in 
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in Naples. Sardinia is ſaid to contain mines of gold, filver, lead, iron, ful. 
phur, and alum, though they are now neglected; and curious cryſtals and 


coral are found on the coaſt of Corſica, Beautiful marble of all king; is 
one of the chief productions of Italy. 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL rRo- | Beſides the rich vegetable pro. 
DUCTIONS, BY SEA AND LAND. ductions mentioned under the ar, 

ticle of ſoil, Italy produces citrons, and ſuch quantities of cheſnuts, cher. 
ries, plums, and other fruits, that they are of little value to the propri. 


Etors. 


There is little difference betwten the anunal productions of Italy, either 
by land or ſea, and thoſe of France and Germany already mentioned. 
PorPULATION, INHABITANTS, MAN- c Authors are greatly divided 
NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS, on the head of Italian populz. 
tion. This may be owing, in a great meaſure, to the partiality which 
every Italian has for the honvur ot his own province. The number of the 
king of Sardinia's ſubjects in Italy is about 2,300,000. The city of Milan 
itſell, by the beſt accounts, contains 3cœo, ooo, and the duchy is proportion. 
ably populous. As to the other provinces of Italy, geographers and travel. 
lers have paid very little attention to the numbers of natives that live in the 
country, and inform us by conjecture only of thoſe who inhabit the great 
cities. Some doubts have ariſen whether Italy is as populous now as it was 
in the time of Pliny, when it contained 14, ooo, ooo of inhabitants. I am 
apt to believe that the preſent inhabitants exceed that number. The Cam- 
pagna di Roma, and ſome other of the moſt beautiful parts of Italy, are at 
preſent in a manner deſolate; but we are to conſider that the modern Itali. 
ans are in a 2 meaſure free from the unintermitting wars, not to men- 
tion the tran{migration of colonies, which formerly, even down to the 16th 
century, depopulated their country, Add to this, that the princes and 
ſtates of Italy now encourage agriculture and manufactures of all kinds, 
which undoubtedly promotes population ; ſo that it may not perhaps be 
extravagant, if we aſſign to Itaty 20,000,000 of inhabitants; but ſome cal- 
culations greatly exceed that number . The Italians are generally well 
proportioned, and have ſuch meaning in their looks, that they have greatly 
aſſiſted the ideas of their painters. The women are well-ſhaped, and very 
amorous. The ns, x ties, eſpecially of the better ſort, are ſaid to be of 
very little value in Italy. Every wife has been repreſented to have her 
gallant or ciciſbeo, with whom ſhe keeps company, and ſometimes cohabits, 
with very little ceremony, and no offence on either fide. But this practice 
is chiefly remarkable at Venice; and indeed the repreſentations which have 
been made of this kind by travellers, appear to have been much exaggerat- 
ed. With regard to the modes of life, the beſt quality of a modern Italian 
is ſobriety, and they ſubmit very patiently to the public government. 
With great taciturnity they diſcover but little reflection. They are rather 
vindictive than brave, and more ſuperſtitious than devout. The middling 
ranks are attached to their native cuſtoms, and ſeem to have na ideas of im- 
provement. Their fondneſs for greens, fruits, and vegetables of all kinds, 
contributes to their contentment and ſatisfaction; and an Italian gentle- 
man or peaſant can be luxurious at a very ſmall expence. Though perhap3 
all Italy does not contain many deſcendants of the ancient Romans, yet the 
preſent inhabitants ſpeak of themſelves as ſucceſſors of the conquerors of the 
world, and look upon the reſt of mankind with contempt. 


* Mr. Swinturne faith, that in 1779, the number of inhabitants in the kingdom of 
Naples, amountcd to 4,2494430, excluſive of the army and naval eſtabliſhment. The 
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The dreſs of the Italians is little different from that of the neighbouring 
countries, and they affect a medium between the French volatility and the: 
ſolemnity of the Spaniards. The Neapolitans are commonly dreſt in black, 
in compliment to the Spaniards, It cannot he denied that the Jtalians ex- 
col in fine arts; though they make at 1 but a very inconſiderable 
figure in the ſciences. They cultivate and enjoy vocal muſic at a very dear 
rate, by emaſculating their males when young; to which their mercenary 
parents agree without remoſe. ' 1 

The Italians, the Venetians eſpecially, have very little or no notion of the 
impropriety of many cuſtoms that are conſidered as criminal in other 
(ountries. Parents, rather than their ſons ſhould throw themſelves away 
by unſuitable marriages, or contract diſeaſes by promiſcuous amours, hire 
11ifrefſes for them, for a month, or a year, or ſome determined time; and 
concubinage, in many places of Italy, is an avowed licenced trade. The 
Italian courtezans, or Zona robas, as they are called, make a kind of profeſ- 
gion in all their cities. Maſquerading and gaming, horſe races without 
riders, and converſations or aſſemblies, are the chief diverſions of the Ita- 
ans, excepting religious exhibitions, in which they are pompous beyond 
all other nations. 

A modern writer, deſcribing his journey through Italy, gives us a very 
unfavourable picture of the Italians, and their manner of living. Give 
what ſcope you pleaſe to your fancy, ſays he, you will never imagine half 
the diſagreeableneſs that Italian beds, Italian cooks, and Italian naſtineſs, 
offer to an Engliſhman. At Turin, Milan, Venice, Rome, and perhaps 
two or three other towns, you meet with good accommodations; but no 
words can expreſs the wretchedneſs of the other inns. No other beds than 
thoſe of ſtraw, with a mattreſs of ſtraw, and next to that a dirty ſheet, 
ſyrinkled with water, and conſequently damp: for a covering, you have 
another ſheet as coarſe as the firſt, like one of our kitchen jack-towels, with 
a dirty coverlet, The bedſtead conſiſts of four wooden forms or benches: 
in Engliſh peer and peereſs muſt lie in this manner, unleſs they carry an 
upholiterer's ſhop with them. There are, by the bye, no ſuch things as 
curtains; and in all their inns the walls are bare, and the floor has never 
once been waſhed fince it was firſt laid. One of the moſt indelicate cuſ- 
toms here is, that men, and not women, make the ladies“ beds, and would 
do every othce of a maid ſervant, if ſuffered. They never ſcour their pew» 
ter; their knives are of the ſame colour. In theſe inns they make ybu pa 
largely, and fend up ten times as much as you can eat. The ſoup, like 
waſh, with pieces of liver ſwimming in it; a plate full of brains tried in 
the ſhape of tritters ; a diſh of livers and gizzards; a couple of fowls (always 
killed after your arrival) boiled to rags, without any the leaſt kind of ſauce 
or herbage: another fowl, juſt killed, ſtewed as they call it; then two more 
fowls, or a turkey roaſted to rags, All over Italy, on the roads, the chickens 
and fowls are ſo ſtringy, you may divide the breaſt into as many filaments 
az you can a halfpenny- worth of thread. Now and then we get a little piece 
ot mutton or veal; and, generally ſpeaking, it is the only eatable morſel 
that falls in our way, The bread all the way is exceedingly bad; and the 
butter ſo rancid, that it cannot be touched, or even borne within the reach 
of your ſmell. But what is a greater evil to travellers than any of the above 
recited, are the infinite numbers of gnats, bugs, fleas, and lice, which infeſt 
us by day and night. 

Rrristox.] The religion of the Italians is Roman catholic. The in- 
quiſition here is little more than a ſound; and perſons of all religions live 
unmoleſted in Italy, provided no groſs inſult is offered to their worſhip. In 
he introduction, we have given an account of the riſe and eſtabliſhment of 


popery 
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popery in Italy, from whence it ſpread over all Europe; likewiſe of +, 

cauſes and ſymptoms of its decline. The eccleſiaſtical government of the 

papacy has employed many volumes in deſcribing it. The cardinals, wh, 

are next in dignity to his holineſs, are ſeventy; but that number is felgg, 

or never complete: they are appointed by the pope, who takes care to have 

a majority of Italian cardinals, that the chair may not be removed fro; 

Rome, as it was once to Avignon in France, the then pope being a French. 

| man. In promoting foreign prelates to the cardinalſhip, the pope regu. 

5 lates himſelf according to the nomination of the princes who proteſ that 

religion, His chiet miniſter is the cardinal patron, generally his nephey 

or near relation, who improves the time of the pope's reign by amafling 

what he can. When met in a conſiſtory, the cardinals pretend to control 

the pope, in matters both ſpiritual and temporal, and have been ſometime; 

known to prevail. The reign of a pope is ſeldom of long duration, being 

generally old men at the time of their election. The conclave is a ſcene 

where the cardinals gr va 4 endeavour to diſplay their parts, and where 

many tranſactions paſs which hardly ſhew their inſpiration to be from the 

Holy Ghoſt. During the election of a pope in 1721, the animoſities ran 

| ſo high, that they came to blows with both their hands and feet, and threy 

the ink ſtandiſhes at each other. We ſhall here give an extract from the 

creed of pope Pius IV. 1560, before his elevation to the chair, which con- 

. tains the principal points wherein the church of Rome differs from the pro- 

teſtant churches. After declaring his belief in one God, and other heads 
wherein Chriſtians in general are agreed, he proceeds as follows: 

« I moſt firmly admit and embrace the apoſtolical and eccleſiaſtical tra- 
ditions, and all other conſtitutions of the church of Rome. 

„ do admit the holy ſcriptures in the ſame ſenſe that holy mother. 
church doth, whoſe buſineſs it is to judge of the true ſenſe and interpetra- 
tion of them; and I will interpret them according to the unanimous con. 
ſent of the fathers. | 

e do profeſs and believe that there are ſeven ſacraments of the law, 
truly and properly ſo called, inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, and neceſ- 
ſary to the ſalvation of mankind, though not all of them to every one; 
namely, baptiſm, confirmation, euchariit, penance, extreme unction, orders, 
and marriage, and that they do confer grace; and that of theſe, baptiſm, 
confirmation and orders, may not be repeated without ſacrilege. I do alſo 
receive and admit the received and approved rites of the catholic church in 
her ſolemn adminiſtration of the aboveſaid ſacraments. —— 

do embrace and receive all and every thing that hath been defined 
and declared by the holy council of Trent* concerning original fin and 
juſtification. 8 | 0 

* do alſo profeſs that in the maſs there is offered unto God a true, pro- 
per, and propitiatory ſacrifice for the quick and the dead; and that in the 
moſt holy ſacrament of the euchariſt there is truly, really, and ſubſtantially, 
the body and blood, together with the ſoul and Ginit , of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt; and that there is a converſion made of the whale ſubſtance of the 
bread into the body, and of the whole ſubſtance of the wine into the blood; 
which converſion the catholic church calls Tranſubſtantiation. I conteſs 
that under one kind only, whole and entire, Chriſt and a true ſacrament is 
taken and received, £9." 
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A convocation of Roman-catholic cardinals, archbiſhops, biſhops, and divines, who 
aſſembied at Trent, by virtue of a bull from the pope, anno 1546, and devoted to hen, 
ty determine upon certain points of faith, and to ſuppreſs what they werc pleaſed to 
term the Riſing Herches in the church, | 

| * do 
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] do firmly believe that there is a purgatory; and that the fouls kept 
priſoners there do receive help by the ſuffrages of the faithful. 
do likewiſe believe that the ſaints reigning together with Chriſt are 
to be worſhipped and prayed unto; and that they do offer prayers unto God 
for us, and that their relics are to be had in veneration. 

Ido moſt firmly aſſert, that the images of Chriſt, of the bleſſed Vir- 
ein the mother of God, and of other ſaints, ought to be had and retained, 
and that due honour and veneration ought to be given unto them. 

« ] do likewiſe aflirm, that the power of indulgences was left by Chriſt 
to the church, and that the uſe of them is very beneficial to chriſtian peo- 
dle F. | 
| 5 do acknowledge the holy, catholic, and apoſtolical Roman church to 
be the mother and miſtreſs of all churches: and I do promiſe and ſwear 
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An Enylifh traveller, ſpeaking of a religious proceſhon ſome years ago at Florence, 
in Italy, deſcribes it as fol ows: I had occaſion, ſays he, to fee a proceſſion, where all 
the noblefle of the city attended in their coaches. It was the anniverlary of a charitable 
inſtitution in favour of poor maidens, a certain number of whom are portioned every 
vear. About two» hundred of theſe yirgins walked in procethon, two and two together. 
They were preceded and followed by an irregular mob ot penitents, in ſack-cloth, with 
lighted tapers, and monks carrying crucifixes, bawling and bcllowing the litanies; but 
the greatett object was the figure of the Virgin Mary, as big as the life, ſtanding with- 
in a gilt frame, drefled in a gold ſtuff, with a large hoop, a great quantity of falle jewels, 
her face painted and patched, and her hair frizzled and curled in the very extremity of 
the faſhion, Very little regard had been paid to the image of our Saviour on the croſs ; 
but when the Lady Mother appeared on the ſhoulders or three or four luſty friars, the 
whole populace fell upon their knees in the dirt. 7 

+ A long liſt of indulgences, or fees of the pope's chancery, may be ſeen in a book 
printed 1 50 years ago, by the authority of the then pope. It has been tranſlited into 
Engliſh, under the title of Rome @ great Crſiom-Houſe for Sin; from which we ſhall give 
cw extracts. 55 
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For him that ſtole holy or conſecrated things out of a holy place, 10s. 6d, 

For him who lays with a woman in the church, 9s. 

For a layman for murdering a layman, 7s. 6d. 

For him that killeth his father, mother, wife, or ſiſter, 108. 6d. 

For laying violent hands on a clergyman, ſo it be without effuſion of blood, 10s. 6d, 
For a pricſt that keeps a concubine; as alſo his diſpenſation for being irregular, 108. 6d. 
For him that layeth with his own mother, ſiſter, or godmother, 78. 6c. 

For him that burns his neighhour's houſe, 128. | 

Fr him that forgeth the pope's hand, 11. 7s. 

For him that forgeth letters apoſtolical, 11. 7s. 

For lim that takes two holy orders in one day, 21. 6s. 

For a King for going to the holy ſepulchre without licence, 71. 10s. 
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For a baſtard to enter all holy orders, 18s. 
For a man or woman that is found hanged, that they may have Chriſtian burial, 11. 74. 


1 
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For a layman to change his vow of going to Rome to viſit the apoſtolic churches, 18s, 

To cat fleſh and white meats in Lent and other faſting days, 10s. 6d. | 

Tlat a king or queen ſhall enjoy ſuch indulgences, as if they went to Rome, 151. 

For a queen to adopt a child, 30“][ßJ h 

To marry in times prohibited, 21. 5s. 

10 cat fleſh in times prohibited, II. 48. 

Not to be tied to faſting days, 11. 48. | 

* town to take out of a church them (murderers) that have taken ſanctuary therein, 
al. 108. ; | | 2 
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true obedience to the biſhop of Rome, the ſucceſſor of St. Peter, the Pringe 
of the apoſtles, and vicar of Jeſus Chriſt, . 

I do undoubtedly receive and profeſs all other things which have been 
delivered, defined, and declared by the ſacred canons and ecumenicy 
councils, and eſpecially by the holy ſynod of Trent. And all other thin;, 
contrary thereto, and all hereſies condemned, rejected, and anther, 
tiſed by the church, I do likewiſe condemn, reject, and anathematiſe,” 

ArcuB1SHoPRICS, | There are thirty eight archbiſhoprics in Italy, hy 
the ſuffragans annexed to them are too indefinite and arbitrary for tie 
reader to depend upon, the pope creating or ſuppreſſing them as he plex{:: 

LanGUAGE.] The Italian language is remarkable for its ſmoothnec. 
and the facility with which it enters into mufical compoſitions, The 
ground-work of it is Latin, and it is eafily maſtered by a good clafj. 
cal ſcholar. Almoſt every ſtate in Italy has a different dialect; and the 
prodigious pains taken by the literary ſocieties there, may at laſt fn 
the Italian into a ſtandard language. At preſent, the Tuſcan ſtyle and 
writings is moſt in requeſt, | | 

The Lord's prayer runs thus: Padre »oftro, che ſei, nel cielo, fla ſanch. 
ficato ill tuo nome; ill tuo regno wvenga; la tua wolunta fia fatta, fic come in 
cielo ci anche in terra: dacci oggt ill noſtro pane cotidiano :; e rimettici i 2 
tri debita, fic come noi ancora rimettiamo a noflri debitori; e non inducici in 
tentatione, ma liberaci dal maligno; percioche tuo e il regno' e la potenza, e |; 
gloria in ſempiterno. Amen. 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN, PAINTERS, In the Introduction 

STATUARIES, ARGHITECTS, AND ARTISTS. { we have particulariſed 
ſome of the great men which ancient Italy has produced. In modern 
times, that is, ſince the revival of learning, ſome Itahans have ſhown in con- 
troverſial learning, but they are chiefly cetebrated by bigots of their own 

rſuaſion. The mathematics and natural philoſophy owe much to Gali 

o, Toricelii, Malpighi, Borelli, and ſeveral other Italiano. Strada is 
an excellent hiſtorian; and the hiſtory of the council of Trent, by the ce. 
lebrated father Paul, is a ſtandard work: Guicciardini, Bentivoglio, and 
Davila, have been much commended as hiſtorians by their ſeveral admirers, 
Machiavel is equally famous as an hiſtorian, and gs a political writer. His 
comedies have much merit; and the liberality of his ſentiments, for the 
age in which he lived, is amazing. Among the. proſe writers in the Italian 
language, Boccace has been thought one of the moſt pure and correct 
in point of ſtyle : he was a very natural painter of life and manners, but 
his productions are too licentious. Petrarch, who wrote both in Latin and 
Italian, revived among the moderns the ſpirit and genius of ancient litera- 
ture: but among the Italian poets, Dante, Arioſto, and Taſſo, are the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed. There are ſaid to be upwards of a thouſand comedies in the 
Italian language. though not many that are excellent: but Metaſtaſio has 
acquired a great reputation by writing dramatic pieces ſet to muſic. San 
nazarius, Fracaſtorius, Bembo, Vida, and other natives of Italy, have dil: 
tinguiſhed themſelves by the elegance, correctneſs, and ſpirit of their Latin 
poetry, many of their compoſitions not yielding to the clafſics themſelves. 
Socinus, who was ſo much diſtinguiſhed by his oppoſition to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, was a native of Italy. ; 5 

The Italian painters, ſculptors, architects, and muſicians, are unrivalled, 
not only in their numbers, but their excellencies. The revival of learning, 
after the ſack of Conſtantinople by the Turks, revived taſte likewiſe, and 
pave mankind a reliſh for truth and beauty in deſign and colouring. 

aphacl, from his own ideas, aſſiſted by the ancients, ſtruck out a new crea: 


won with his pencil, and ſtill ſtands at the head of the painting art. * 


wie! Angelo Zuonaroti united in his own perſon, painting, ſculpture, and 
hitecture. The colouring of Titian has perhaps never yet been 
Cod. Bramante, Bernini, and many other Italians, carried ſculpture 
2 architecture to an amazing height. Julio Romano, Correggio, Carac- 
(io, Veroneſe, and others, are, as painters; unequalled in their ſeve- 
1 manners. The fame may be ſaid of Corelli, and other Italians, in 
maße. At preſent Italy cannot juſtly boaſt of any paramount genius in the 
ien rade Thoſe of Italy are, Rome, Venice, Florence, Man- 
ma, Padua Parma, Verona, Milan, Pavia, Bologna, Ferrara, Piſa *, 
Naples, Salerno, and Peruſia. : : 
ANxTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, | Italy is the native on all 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. that is ſtupendous, great or beauti- 
fal, either in ancient or modern times. A library may be filled by deſcrip- 
tions and delineations of all that is rare and curious in the arts; nor do the 
hounds of this work admit of enlarging upon this ſubject. We can give 
but a very brief account of thoſe objects that are moſt diſtinguithed 
either for antiquity or excellence. | : 
The amphitheatres claim the firſt-rank, as a ſpecies of the moſt ſtriking 
magnificence : there are at Rome conſiderable remains of that which was 
erected by Veſpaſian, and finiſhed by Domitian, called the Coliſſeo. 
Twelve thouſand Jewiſh captives were employed by Veſpaſian in this build - 
ing; and it is faid to have been capable of containing eighty-ſeven thou- 
find ſpectators ſeated, and twenty thouſand ſtanding. The architecture of 
this amphitheatre is perfectly light, and its proportions are fo juſt, that it 
does not appear near fo large as it really is. But it has been ſtripped of all 
its magnificent pillars and ornaments, at various times, and by various ene- 
mies. The Goths, and other barbarians, began its deſtruction, and 
popes and cardinals have endeavoured to complete its ruin. Cardinal Far- 
neſe, in particular, robbed it of ſome fine remains of its marble cornices, 
friezes, &c. and, with infinite pains and labour, got away what was practi- 
cable of the outſide caſing of marble, which he employed in building the 
palace of Farneſe. The amphitheatre of Verona, erected by the conſul 
Flaminius, is thought to be the molt entire of any in Italy. There are 
forty-five rows of ſteps carried all round, formed of fine blocks of marble 
about a foot and a half high each, and above two feet broad. Twenty- 
wo thouſand perſons may be ſeated here at their eaſe, allowing one foot 
and a half for each perſon. This amphitheatre is quite perfect, and has been 
lately repaired with the greateſt care, at the expence of the inhabitants. 
They frequently give public ſpectacles in it, ſuch as horſe- races, combats of 
wild beaſts, xc. The ruins of theatres and amphitheatres are alſo viſible 
in other places. The triumphal arches of Veſpaſian, Septimius Severus, 
and Conſtantine the Great, are ſtill ſtanding, though decayed. The ruins 
of the baths, palaces, and temples, anſwer all the ideas we can form of the 
Roman grandeur, The Pantheon, which is at preſent converted into a 
modern church, and which from its circular figure is commonly called the 
Rotunda, is more entire than any other Roman temple which is now re- 
maining. There are ſtill left ſeveral of the niches which anciently contained 
the ſtatues of the Heathen deities. The outſide of the building is of Tivoli 
tree-ſtone, and within it is incruſted with marble. The roof of the 
Pantheon is a round dome, without pillars, the diameter of which is a hun- 
dred and forty-four feet; and though it has no windows, but only a round 
aperture in the centre of this dome, it is very light in every part. The 
»4vement confiſts of large ſquare ſtones and porphyry, floping round to- 
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wards the centre, where the rain- water, falling down through the aperty, 
on the top of the dome, is conveyed away by a proper drain covered With z 
ſtone full of holes. The colonade in the front, which conſiſts of fixtee; 
columns of granite, thirty-ſeven feet high, excluſive of the pedeſtals and 
Capitals, each cut out of a ſingle block, and which are of the Corinthian 
order, can hardly be viewed without aſtoniſhment. The entrance of the 
church is adorned with columns forty-eight feet high, and the architraye i; 
formed of a tingle piece of granite. On the left hand, on entering the 
portico, 1s a large antique vaie of Numidian marble; and in the area he. 
fore the church is a fountain with an antique of porphyry. The pill. 
lars of Trajan and Antonine, the former 175 feet high, and ths latter cover. 
ed with inſtructive ſculptures, axe ſtill remaining. A traveller forgets the 
devaſiations of the northern barbarians, when he ſees the roſtrated column 
erected by Duillius in commemoration of the firit naval victory the 
Romans gained over the Carthaginians; the ſtatue of the wolf giving 
fuck to Romulus and Remus, with viſible marks of the ſtroke of lightning, 
mentioned by Cicero; the very original braſs plates containing the laws ct 
the twelve tables; and a thouſand other identical antiquities, ſome of then 
tranſmitted unhurt to the preſent times; not to mention medals, 
and the infinite variety of ſeals and engraved ſtones which abound in the 
cabinets of the curious. Many palaces, all over Italy, are furniſhed with 
buſts and ſtatues fabricated in the times of the republic and the higher ein- 
ire. 

The Appian, Flaminian, and AEmilian roads, the firſt 200 miles, the ſe. 

cond 139, and the third 50 miles in length, are in many places ſtill entire; 


and magnificent ruins of villas, reſervois, bridges and the like, preſent 
themſelves ail over the country of Italy. 


- 


The ſubterraneous conſtructions of Italy are as ſtupendons as thoſe 
above ground; witneſs the cloacæ, and the catacombs, or repoſitories for 
dead bodies, in the neighbourhood of Rome and Naples. It is not above 
30 years ſince a painter's apprentice diſcovered the ancient city of Pæſtum 
or Poſidonia, in the kingdom of Naples, till ſtanding ; for ſo indifferent 
are the country people of Italy about objects of antiquity, that it was a new 
diſcovery to the learned. An inexhauſtible mine of curioſities are daily 
dug out of the ruins of Herculaneum, a city lying between Naples and Ve- 
ſuvius, which in the reign of Nero was almoſt deſtroyed by an earthquake, 
and aiterwards, in the firſt year of the reign of Titus, overwhelmed by a 
ſtream of the lava of Veſuvius. The melted lava in its courſe filled up the 
ſtreets and houſes in ſome places to the height of ſixty-eight feet above the 
tops of the latter, and in others one hundred and ten feet. This lav# 
is now of a conſiſtency which renders it extremely difficult to be removed or 
cleared away: it is compoſed of bituntinous particles, mixed with cinders, 
minerals, metallics, and vitrified ſandy ſubſtances, which all together form 
a cloſe and heavy maſs. In the revolution of ſo many ages, the ſpot it ſtood 
upon was entirely forgotten; but in the year 1713, upon digzing into theie 
parts, ſomewhat of this unfortunate city was diſcovered, and many anti- 
quities were dug out: but the {earch was afterwards diſcontinued, till the 
year 1536, when the king of Naples employed men to dig perpendicular) 
eighty feet deep, whereupon not only the city made its appearance, but allo 
the bed of the river which ran through it. The temple of Jupiter was 
then brought to light, and the whole of the theatre. In the temple 
was ſound a ſtatue of geld, and the inſcription that decorated the great 
doors of entrance. In the theatre the fragments of a gilt chariot ot 
bronze, with horſes cf the ſame metal, likewiſe gilt: this had been placed 
over the principal door of entrance, They likewiſe found * 
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te ruins of this city multitudes of ſtatues, buſtos, pillars, paintings, ma- 
nuſcripts, furniture, and various utenſils, and the learch is ſtill continued. 
Pha ſtreets of the town appear to have been quite ſtraight and regular, and 
the houſes well built, and much alike; ſome of the rooms paved with mo- 
faic, other with fine marbles, others again with bricks, three feet long 
and ſix inches thick. It appears that the town was not filled up ſo unex- 
pectedly with the melted lava, as to prevent the greateſt part of the inha- 
bitants from eſcaping with many of. the richeſt effects: tor when the ex- 
cavations were made, there was not more than a dozen. ſkeletons found, and 
but little gold, filver, or precious ſtones. | | 

The town of Pompeia was deſtroyed by the ſame eruption of Mount 
Veluvins, which occaſioned the deſtruction of Herculaneum ; but it was 
not diſcovered till near forty years after the diſcovery of Herculaneum. 
One ſtreet, and a few detached dung of this town, have been cleared: 
the ſtreet is well paved with the ſame kind of ſtone of which the ancient 
roads are made, and narrow cauſeways are raiſed a ſoot and a half on each 
fide for conveniency of foot paſſengers. Dr. Moore obſerves, that the 
fireet itſelf is not ſo broad at the narroweſt part of the Strand, and is ſup- 
poſed to have been inhabited by trades-people. The traces of wheels of 
carriages are to be ſeen on the pavement. The houſes are ſmall, but 
give an idea of neatneſs and conveniency. The ſtucco on the walls is 
{mooth and beautiful, and as hard as marble. Some of the rooms are or- 
namented with paintings, moſtly ſingle figures, repreſenting ſome animal. 
hey are tolerably well executed, and a little water being thrown on 
them, the colours appear ſurpriſingly freſh, Moſt of the houſes are built 
on the faine plan, and have one ſmall room from the paſſage, which is 
conjeQured to have been the ſhop, with a window to the ſtreet, and a place 
which ſeems to have been contrived for ſnewing the goods to the greateſt 
advantage. In another part of the town is a rectangular building, with 
« colonade, towards the court, ſomething in the ſtyle of the Royal Ex- 
change at London, but ſmaller. At a conſiderable diſtance from this, is a 
temple of the goddeſs Iſis, the pillars of which are of brick, ſtuccoed like 
thoſe of the guard room; but there is nothing very magnificent in the ap- 
pearance of this edifice. The beſt paintings, hitherto found at Pompeia, 
are thoſe of this temple; they have been cut out of the walls, and re- 
moved to Portici. Few ſkeletons were found in the ſtreets of this town, 
bit a conſiderable number in the houſes. In one apartment (ſays Mr. 
>utherjand) we ſaw the ſkeletons of 17 poor wretches, who were confined 
by the ancles in an iron machine, Many other bodies were found, ſome 
vi them in circumitances which plainly ſhew- that they were endeavour- 
1g to eſcape, when the irruption overtook them. 

With regard to modern curioſities in Italy, they are as bewildering as 
tie remains of antiquity, Rome itſelf contains zoo churches, filled with 
«ll that is rare in architecture, painting, and ſculpture. Each city and 
town of Italy co.tains a proportionable number. The church of St. 
Ferer, at Rome, is the moſt aſtoniſhing, bold, and regular fabric, that 
ever perhaps exhiſted; and when examined by the rules of art, it may be 
terncd faultleſs, The houſe and chapel of Loretto is rich beyond ima- 
nation, notwithſtanding the ridiculous romance that compoſes its hiſtory, 

The natural curioſities of Italy, though remarkable, are not ſo numer- 
dus a3 its artificial, Mount Veſuvius, which is five Italian miles diſtant 
'rom the city of Naples, and Mount Etna, in Sicily, are remarkable for 
cutting fire from their tops. The declivity of Mount Veſuvius to- 
4.142 the ſea, is every where planted with vines and fruit trees, and it is 
0 0% tertile towards the bottom. The circumjacent plain affords a de- 
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ligluful proſpect, and the air js clear and wholeſome. The ſouth na 
weſt ſides of the mountain form very different views, being, like the to 
covered with black cinders and ſtones. The height of Mount Veſuvius Lia 
been computed to be 3900 feet above the ſurface of the ſea. It hath been 
a volcano, beyond the reach of hiſtory or tradition. An animated de. 
ſcription of its ravages in the year 79, is given by the younger Pliny, who 
was a witneſs to what he wrote. From that time to the year 1641, jt, 
eruptions were but ſmall and moderate; however, then it broke out wich 
accumulated fury and deſolated miles around. In 1694, was a great 
eruption, which continued near a month, when burning matter was 
thrown out with ſo much force, that ſome of it fell at thirty miles diſtance 
and a vaſt. quantity of melted minerals, mixed with other matter, ran 
down like a river for three miles, carrying every thing before it which 
hy in its way. In 1707, when there was another eruption, ſuch quanti. 
ties of cinders and aſhes were thrown out, that it was dark at Naples at 
noon-day. In 1767, a violent eruption happened, which is reckoned to 
be the 25th from that which defitoyed 2 in the time of 
Titus. In this laſt eruption, the aſhes, or rather ſmall cinders, ſhowered 
down ſo faſt at Naples, that the people in the ſtreets were obliged to 
uſe umbrellas, or pork ſome other expedient, to guard themſelves a. 
gainſt them, The tops of the houſes and the balconies were covered 
with theſe cinders; and ſhips at fea, twenty leagues from Naples, were 
covered with them, to the great aſtoniſhment of the failors. An eruption 
* er alſo in 1766, and another in 1779, which has been particularly 
deſcrided by fir William Hamilton in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
It has been obſerved by a modern traveller, that though Mount Veſuvius 
often fills the neighbouring country with terror, yet as few things in 
nature are fo abſolutely noxious as not to produce ſome good; even thi; 
raging volcano, by its ſulphureous and nitrous manure, and the heat of 
its ſubterraneous fires, contributes not a little to the uncommon fertility 
of the country about it, and to the profution of fruits and herbage with 
which it is every where covered. Beſides, it is ſuppoſed that open and 
active, the mount is leſs hoſtile to Naples, than it would be, if its erup- 
tions were to ccaſe, and its ſtruggles confined to its own bowels, for then 
might enſue the moſt fatal ſhocks to the unſtable foundation of the whole 
diſtrict of Terra del Lavora *. 
Mount Mina is 10954 feet in height, and has been compnted to be 60 
miles in circumference. It ſtands ſeparate from all other mountains, its 
figure is circular, and it termiftates in a cone. The lower parts of it are 
very fruitful in corn and ſugar-canes; the middle abounds with woods, 
olive- trees, and vines: and the upper part is almoſt the whole year cover- 
ed with ſnow. Its fiery eruptions have always rendered it famous: in 
one of theſe, which happened in 1669, fourteen towns and villages 


Sir William Hamilton, in his account of the earthquakes i% Calabria Ultra, and 
Sicily, from February 5th, to May, 1783, gives ſeveral reaſons for believing that they 
were occafioned by the operation of a volcano, the ſeat of which lay deeper either un- 
der the bottom of the ſea, between Stromboli, and the coaft of Calabria, or under the 
parts of the plain towards Oppido and Terra Nuova. He plainly obſerved a gra- 
dation in the damage done to the buildings, as alſo in the degree of mortahty, in pro- 
portion as the countries were more or leſs diſtant from this ſuppoſed centre of the evil, 
One circumſtance he particularly remarked: if two towns were fituated at an equal 
diſtance from this centre, the one on a hill the other on the plain, or in a bottom, the 
latter had always ſuffered greatly more by the ſhocks of the carthquakes, than the for- 
mer; a ſufficient proof to him of the caufe coming from beneath, as this muſt naturally 
dave been productive of ſuch an effect. I | 
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were deſtroyed, and there have been ſeveral terrible eruptions ſince 

that time. There is generally an earthquake before any great eruption. 

In 1693, the port-town of Catania was overturned, and 18,000 people 
iſhed. 

Between the lakes Agnano and Puzzelli, there is a valley called Solta- 
fara, becauſe vaſt quantities of ſulphur are continually forced out of the 
cliſts by ſubterranean tires. The grotto del Cani is remarkable for its 
poilonous ſteams, and is ſo called from their killing dogs that enter it, if 
forced to remain there. Scorpions, vipers, and ſerpents, are ſaid to be 
common in Apulia. | 

Among the natural curioſities of Italy, thoſe vaſt bodies of ſnow and 
ice, which are called the Glaciers of Savoy, deſerve to be particularly 
mentioned. There are five glaciers, which extend almoſt to the plain of 
the vale of Chamouny, and are ſeparated by wild foreſts, corn-telds, and 
rich meadows ; ſo that immenſe tracts of ice are blended with the higheſt 
cultivation, and perpetually ſucceed to each other, in the moſt fingular 
and ſtriking viciſſitude. All theſe ſeveral vallies of ice, which lie chiefly 
in the hollows of the mountains, and are ſome leagues in length, unite 
together at the foot of Mont Blanc; the higheſt mountain in Europe, 
and probably of the ancient worid. According to the calculations of 

M. de Luc, the height of this mountain, above the level of the fea, is 
2391+ French toiſes, or 15,303 Engliſh feet. J am convinced,” ſays 
Mr. Coxe, “ from the ſituation of Mont Blanc, from the height of the 
mountains around it, from its ſuperior elevation above them, and its being 
een at a great diſtance from all fides, that it is higher than any mountain 


. . 2 D * 
in Switzerland: which, beyond a doubt is, next'to Mont Blanc, the high- 


eſt ground in Europe. 
STATES OF ITALY, CONSTITVU - | Thus far, of Italy in general; 
TION, AND CHIEF CITIES. but as the Italian ſtates are not 
like the republics of Holland or Switzerland, or the empire of Germany, 
cemented by a political confederacy, to which every member is account- 
able, for every Italian ſtate has a diſtinct form of government, trade, and 
wtere(ſts, I ſhail be obliged to take a ſeparate view of each, to aſhit the 
reader in forming an idea of the whole. 

The duke of Savor, or, as he is now ſtyled, king of Sarpinra, tak- 
iag his royal title from that iſland, is a powerful prince in Italy, of which 
e is called the Janus, or keeper, againſt the French. His capital Turin, 
i: ſtrongly fortified, and one of the fineſt cities in Europe; but the 
country of Savoy 18 mountainous and barren, and its natives are forced to 
ie) their bread all over the world. They are eſteemed a ſimple, but very 
none? people. The king is fo abſolute, that his revenues contiſt of what 
ke pleaſes to raiſe upon his ſubjects. - His ordinary income, beſides his 
own family Provinces, cannot be lets than $00,000]. ſterling, out of which 
he maintains 15,000 men in time of peace. During a war, when aſſiſted 
by foreign ſubſidies, he can bring to the field 40,000 men. The ag- 
zrand1zement of his preſent Sardinian majeſty is chiefly owing to England, 
hom, dy his ſituation, he was eſteemed a natural ally, for the preſerv- 
won of the balance of power in Europe. | 

The M:raxese, belonging to the houſe of Auſtria, is a moſt formid- 
«010 ſtate, and formerly gave law to all Italy, when under the gc vern- 
ont ot its own dukes. The fertility and beauty of the country are 
ot incredible. Milan, the capital, and its citadel, is very ſtrong, and 
Iurnithed with a magnificent cathedral in the Gothic taſte, which contains 
z very rich treaſury, conſiſting chiefly of eccleſiaſtical furniture, compoſed 
old, filver, and precious ſtones. The revenue of the duchy is +bove 
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300, oool. annually, which is ſuppoſed to maintain an army of 30 
men. The natives are fond of a and political aſſemblies, wher 
they converſe almoſt on all ſubjects. With all its natural and Acquire 
advantages, the natives of Milan make but few exports ; ſo that its reve. 
nue, unleſs the court of Vienna ſhould purſue ſome other ſyſtem of 
improvement, cannot be much bettered. The duchy of Mantua heir 
now incorporated with it, the province is to take the name of Auſtria 
Lombardy. 

The republic of Genoa is vaſtly degenerated from its ancient power 
and opulence, though the ſpirit of trade ſtill continues among its nobility 
and citizens. Genoa is a moſt N city *, and contains ſome very mag. 
nificent palaces, particularly thoſe of Doria , and Durazzo. The inh;. 
bitants of diſtinction dreſs in black, in a plain, if not an uncouth manner 
perhaps to ſave expences. Their chief manufactures are velvets, damaſk; 
gold and ſilver tiſſues, and paper. The city of Genoa contains about 
150,000 inhabitants (but ſome writers greatly diminiſh that number), 
among whom are many rich trading individuals. Its maritime power i; 
dwindled down to fix gallies. The chief ſafety of this republic conſiſts in 
the jealouſy of other European powers, becauſe to any one of them it 
would be a moſt valuable acquiſition. , The common people are wretched 
beyond expreſſion, as is the ſoil of its territory. Near the ſea ſome parts 
are tolerably well cultivated. The government of Genoa is ariſtocratic, 
being veſted in the nobility ; the chief perſon is called the doge, or duke; 
to which dignity no perſon is promoted till he is fifty years of age. Every 
two years a new doge is choſen, and the former is incapable during five 
years of holding the ſame poſt again. The doge gives audience to ambaſ. 
ſadors, all orders of government are iſſued in his name, and he is allowed 
a body-guard of two hundred Germans. ; 

VENIcx is one of the moſt celebrated republics in the world, on account 
both of its conſtitution and former power. It is compoſed of ſeveral fine 
provinces on the continent of Italy, ſome iſlands in the Adriatic, and 
part of Dalmatia. The city of Venice! is ſeated on 72 iſlands at the 
bottom of the north end of the Adriatic ſea, and is ſeparated from the 
continent by a marſhy lake of five Italian miles in breadth, too ſhallow 
for large ſhips to navigate, which forms its principal ſtrength. Venice 
preſerves the veſtiges of its ancient magnificence, but is in every reſpect 
degenerated, except in the paſſion which its inhabitants ſtill retain for mu- 
fic and mummery during their carnivals. They ſeem to have loſt their 
ancient taſte for painting and architecture, and to be returning to Gotiu- 
ciſm. They have had however lately ſome ſpirited differences with the 
court of Rome, and ſeem to be diſpoſed to throw off their obedience to 
its head. As to the conſtitution of the republic, it was originally demo- 
cratical, the magiſtrates being choſen by a general aſſembly of the people, 
and fo continued for one hundred and fifty years; but various changes 
afterwards took place; doges, or dukes, were appointed, who were in, 
veſted with great power, which they often groſsly abuſed, and ſome of 
them were aflaſſinated by the people. By degrees a body of hereditay 
legNative nobility was formed; continued, and progreſſive encroachments 


* Grnoa is governed by a doge. Ellarame Pallavicino was elected July 30, 1789. 

+ Andrew Doria, the head of this family, famous for his military exploits, and the 
ealivercr of Gennz, was born in the territory of Genoa, in the year 1468 : be was ct. 
1 fered the ſovereignty of the Rate, but refuſed it, and gave to the people that republican 
| | form of government which ill ſubſiſts; he lived ta the age of 93, the refuge and trend 

the unfortunate. | ; 
Venice was made a fre:-port, on the 21th of May, 17 36, governed by a doge Ludovic 
Manani, Who was clected on March 9, 1789) aud the nobility, 
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wore made on the rights of the people, and a complete ariſtocracy was at 
length eſtabliſhed upon the ruins of the ancient popular government. The 
nobility are divided into ſix claſſes, amounting in the whole to 2500, each 
ar whom, when twenty-five years of age, has a right to be a member of 
the grand council. Theſe elect a doge or chief magiſtrate, in a peculiar 
manner by ballot, which is managed by gold and ſilver balls. The doge 
; inveſted with great ſtate, and with emblems of ſupreme authority, but 
has very little power, and 1s not permitted to ſtir from the city, without 
the permiſſion of the grand council. The government and laws are ma- 
naged by different councils of the nobles, ; | oy 
The college, otherwiſe called the ung is the ſupreme cabinet 
council of the ſtate, and alſo the repreſentative of the republic. This 
court gives audience, and delivers anſwers, in the name of the republic, 
to fore1ga ambaſſadors, to the deputies of towns and provinces, and to the 
generals of the army. It alſo receives all requeſts and memorials on ſtate 
:\{:irs, ſummons the ſenate at pleaſure, and arranges the buſineſs to be 
diſcuiſed in that aſſembly. The council often takes cogniſance of ſtate 
crimes, and has the power of ſeizing accuſed perſons, examining them 
in priſon, and taking their anſwers in writing, with the evidence againſt 
them, But the tribunal of ſtate inquiſitors, which conſiſts only of three 
members, and which is in the higheſt degree deſpotic in its manner of 
nroceeding, has the power of deciding without appeal, on the lives of 
every citizen belonging to the Venetian ſtate ; the higheſt of the nobility, 
even the doge himſelf, not being excepted. To theſe three inquiſitors, 
is given the right of employing ſpies, conſidering ſecret intelligence, 
ſuing orders to ſeize all perſons whoſe words or actiod they think repre- 
henſible, and afterwards trying them, and ordering them to be executed, 
when they think proper. They have keys to every apartment of the 
ducal palace, and can, whenever they pleaſe, penetrate into the very 
bed-chamber of the doge, open his cabinet, and examine his * > : and 
of courſe, they may command acceſs to the houſe of every individual in 
the ſtate. They continue in office only one year, but are not reſponſible 
afterwards for their conduct whilſt they were in authority. So much 
diſtruſt and jealouſy are diſplayed by this government, that the noble Ve- 
netians are afraid of having any intercourſe with foreign ambafladors, or 
with foreigners of any kind, and are even cautious of vitting at each 
other's houſes. : 
All the orders of Venetian nobility are dreſſed in black gowns, large 
wigs, and caps which they hold in their hands. The ceremony of the 
doge's marrying the Adriatic once a year, by dropping into it a-ring 
from his bucentaur or ſtate-barge, attended by thoſe or all the nobility, is 
tue moſt ſuperb exhibition in Venice, but not comparable for magnifi- 
cence to a lord mayor's ſhew. The inhabitants ot Venice are ſaid to 
amount to 200, ooo. The grandeur and convenience of the city, particu- 
arly the public palaces, the treaſury, ahd the arſenal, are beyond ex- 
pPretion. Over the ſeveral canals of Venice, are laid near 500 bridges, 
| . . e 
tie greateſt part of which are ſtone. The Venetians ſtill have ſome 
Manutactures in ſcarlet cloth, gold and filver ſtuffs, and above all fine 
ooking-plaſſes, all which bring in a conſiderable revenue to the owners; 
that of the ſtate annually is ſaid to amount to 8,000,000 of Italian ducats, 
each valued at twenty pence of our money. Out of this are defrayed the 
e»penc-s of the ſtate and the pay of the army, which in the time of peace 
coniiits of 16,000 regular troops (always commanded by a foreign ge- 
beral) and 10,000 militia, They keep up a ſmail fleet tor curbing the 
laldlencics of the piratical Rates of Barbary, aud they have among them 
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rity of one reaches over all the provinces, but neither of them have much 


cCountenance, with expreſſive features, and are of an eaſy addreſs, P 


biſhop's ſee, and an univerſity. The inhabitants boaſt of the imptobt: 
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ſome orders cf knighthood, the chief of which are thoſe of the Stola t';,j 
fo called from the robe they wear, which is conferred only on the fr 
quality, and the military order of St. Mark; of which in the Proc 
place, | 
In eccleſiaſtical matters the Venetians have two patriarchs ; the ay, 
OE and both of them are choſen by the ſenate; and all religion 
ects, even the Mahom-tan and Pagan, excepting proteſtants, a; I. 
. a n 8 Sy UE here 
tolerated in the free exerciſe of their religion. 

The Venetians are a lively, ingenious people, extravagantly fond of 
public amuſements, with an uncommon reliſh for humour. They ar 
general tall and well made; and many fine manly countenances are * 
with in the ſtreets of Venice, Hoa, thoſe tranſmitted to us by th, 

encils of Paul Veroneſe and Titian. The women are of a fine ſtile o 


common people are remarkably ſober, obliging to ſtrangers, and gente 
in their intercourſe with each other. As it is very much the N 
go about in maſks at Venice, and great liberties are taken during the ns 
of the carnival, an idea has prevailed, that there is much more Rent. 
ouſneſs of manners here than in other places: but this opinion ſcems N 
have been carried too far. Great numbers ot ſtrangers viſit Venice 
during the time of the carnival, and there are eight or nine theatres ler; 
including the opera-houſes. 
The dominions of Venice confiſt of a confiderable part of Dalmat 
of four towns in Greece, and of the iſlands of Corfu, Pachtu, Aut. 
8 Santa Maura, Curzolari, Val di Compare, Cephalonia, and Zart. 
The Venetian territories in Italy contain the duchy of Venice, the P. 
duaneſe, the Sages of Rovigo, the Veroneſe, the territories of Vi. 
cenſa and Breſcia, the diſtricts of Bergamo, Cremaſco, and the Marc | 
Trevigiana, with part of the country of Friuli. The ſubjects of le 
Venetian republic are not oppreſſed : the ſenate has found that mild treat. . 
ment, and good uſage, are the beſt policy, and more effectual than armit, 
in preventing revolts. Te | 
The principal city of Tuscany is Florence, which is now poſſefſed by 
a younger branch of the houſe of Auſtria, after being long held by the 
illuſtrious houſe of Medicis, who made their capital the cabinet of all that 
is valuable, rich, and maſterly in architecture, literature, and the art; 
eſpecially thoſe of painting and ſculpture. It is thought to contain abo 
72,000 inhabitants. The beauties and riches of the grand duke's pi 
laces have been often deſcribed ; but all deſcription falls ſhort of ther 
contents, ſo that in every reſpect it is reckoned, after Rome, the ſecond 
City in Italy. The celebrated Venus of Medici, which, take it all in al, 
is thought to be the ſtandard of taſte in' female beauty and proportion, 
ftands in a room called the Tribunal. The inſcription on its baſe men- 
tions its being made by Cleomenes an Athenian, the ſon of Apollodons. 
It is of white marble, and ſurrounded by other maſter-pieces of ſcuſp- 
ture, ſome of which are ſaid to be the works of Praxiteles, and oth 
Greek maſters. Every corner of this beautiful city, which ſtands betwee! 
mountains covered with olive-trees, vineyards, and delightful viitis, and 
divided by the Arno, is full of wonders in the arts of painting, ſtatuarx, 
and architecture. It is a place of ſome ſtrength, and contains an arch. 


ments they have made in the Italian tongue, by means of their Academia 


della Cruſca; and ſeveral other academies are now eſtabliſhed at Florence 
Thous 
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Tyough the Florentines affect great ſtate, yet their nobility and gentry 
drive a retail trade in wine, which they ſell from their cellar-windows, and 
ſometimes they even hang out a broken flaſk, as a ſign where it may be © 2 
bought. They deal, betides wine and fruits, in gold and filver ſtuffs. — 1 
1701 the acceſſion of the archduke Peter Leopold, afterwards emperor of bo 
Germany, to this duchy, a 2 reformation was introduced, both into 1 
the government and manufactures, to the great benefit of the finances. It 1 
i thought that the great duchy of Tuſcany could bring to the field, upon 
occaſion, 30,000 fighting men, and that its prezent revenues are above 
£00,000, a year. The other principal towas of Tuicany are Piſa, Leg- 
horn, and Sienna; the firſt and laſt are much decayed; but Leghorn is a 
very handſome city, built in the modern taſte, and with ſuch regularity, 
that both gates are ſeen from the market-place. It is well fortified, having | 
two forts towards the ſea, beſides the citadel. The ramparts afford a very - Bf 
agrecable proſpect of the ſea, and of many villas on the land fide. Here * 
all nations, and even the Mahometans, have free acceſs, and may ſettle. 
The number of inhabitants is computed at 40, ooo, among whom are ſaid 
to be 20,000 Jews, who live in a particular quarter of the city, have a 
handſo:ne ſynagogue, and though ſubject to very heavy impoſts, are in 
a thriving condition, the greateſt part of the commerce of this city going 
through their hands. | 

The inhabitants of Lucca, which is a ſmall free commonwealth, lying 
on the Tuican fea, in a moſt delightful plain, are the moſt induſtrious of 
all the Italians. They have improved their country into a beautiful gar- 
den, fo that though they do not exceed 120,000, their annual revenue 
amounts to 80,000l. ſterling. Their capital is Lucca, which contains 
abont 40,000 inhabitants, who deal in mercery goods, wines, and 'ruits, 
eſpecially olives. This republic is under the protection of the emperor. 
The vicinity of the grand duchy of Tuſcany keeps the people of Lucca 
conſtantly on their guard, in order to preſerve their freedom; for in 
fuch a fituation, an univerſal concord and harmony can alone enable them 
to tranſmit to poſterity the bleſſings of their darling Liberty, whoſe name 
they bear on their arms, and whole image is not only impreſſed on their 
coin, but alſo on the city gates, and all their public buiidings.—It is alſo 
obſervable, that the inhabitants of this little republic, being in poſſeſſion 
of freedom, appear with an air of cheerfulneſs and plenty, ſeldom to be 
found among thoſe of the neighbouring countries. 

The republic of St. Marino is here mentioned as a geographical curi- 
oſity. Its territories conſiſt of a high, craggy mountain, with a few emi- 
nences at the bottom, and the inhabitants boaſt of having preſerved 
their liberties, as a republic, for 1300 years. It is under the protection of 
the pope; and the inoffenſive manners of the inhabitants, who are not 
above 5090 in all, with the ſmall value of their territory, have preſerved 
its conſtitution. 

The duchy and city of Pax MA, together with the duchies of Placentia 
and Guaſtalla, now form one of the moſt flouriſhing ſtates in Italy of 
its extent. The foils of Parma and Placentia are fertile, and produce 
the richeſt fruits and paſturages, and contain conſiderable manufactures A 
of filk. It is the ſeat of a biſhop's ſee, and an univerſity; and ſome of | 
its magnificent churches are painted by the famous Correggio. The 
preſent duke & of Parma is a prince of the houſe of Bourbon, and ſon to 
ite late Don Philip, the king of Spain's younger brother, This countt̃y 
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% Ferdinand duke of Parma, born Jan. 20, 1751; married to the archducheſs Maria- 
melia. Joſephay June 2771769. Their iſſue are, a prince and two princeſſes. ' 
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was, ſome years paſt, the ſeat of a bloody war between the Auflizy 
Spaniards, and Neapolitans. The cities of Parma and Placentia n 
_ enriched with magnificent buildings; but his cathoke majeſty, on h. 
acceſhon to the throne of Naples, 1s ſaid to have carried with him thiths 
the moſt remarkable pictures and moveable curioſities. The dyke, 
court is thought to be the politeſt of any in Italy, and it is ſaid that hi 
revenues exceed 100,000. ſterling a year, a ſum rather exaggerated, 
The city of Parma is ſuppoſed to contain go, ooo 3 : 
_ ManTva, formerly a rich duchy, bringing to its own dukes $09,994 
crowns a year, is now much decayed. The government of it is annex 
to that of the Milaneſe, in poſſeſſion of to houſe of Auſtria, The 
capital is one of the Wange! fortreſſes in Europe, and contains about 
16,000 inhabitants, who boaſt that Virgil was a native of their country 
By an order of the emperor in 158 5, this duchy is incorporated with 
_ of Milan into one provincz, and is now called Auſtrian Lom. 
ardy, 

The duchy of Mop ENA (formerly Mutina) is ſtill governed by its own 
duke*, the head of the houſe of Eſte, from whom the family of Brunſwic 
deſcended, The duke is abſolute within his own dominions, which ze 
fruitful. The duke is under the protection of the houſe of Auſtria, and 
is a vaſſal ot the empire. His dominions are far f om being flouriſhing, 
though very improveable, they having been alternately waſted by the late 
belligerent powers in Italy. 

The egccLESIASTICAL STATE, Which contains Rome, formerly the ca. 
pital of the world lies about the middle of _ The bad effects cf 
popiſh tyranny, ſuperſtition, and oppreſſion, are here ſeen in the higheſ! 
perfection. Thoſe ſpots, which under the maſters of the world were 
formed into ſo many terreſtrial paradiſes, ſurrounding their magnificent 
villas, and enriched with all the luxuries that art — nature could pro. 
duce, are now converted into noxious peſtilential marſhes and quagmirts; 
and the Campagna di Roma, that formerly contained a million of inhabi- 
tants, would afford at preſent of itſelf, but a miſerable ſubſiſtence to about 
five hundred. Notwithſtanding this, the pope+ is a conſiderable temporal 
prince, and ſome ſuppoſe that his annual revenue amounts to above a 
million ſterling; other authors calculate 1t to be much higher. When 
we ſpeak comparatively, the ſum of a million ſterling is too high a reve- 
nue to ariſe from his territorial poſſeſſions; his accidental income, which 
formerly far exceeded that ſum, is now diminiſhed, by the ſuppreſſion of 
the order of the Jeſuits, from whom he drew vaſt ſupplies, and the mea. 
ſures taken by the popiſh powers, for preventing the great eccleſiaſtical 
iſſues of money to Rome. According to the beſt and lateſt accounts, 
the taxes upon the proviſions and lodgings, furniſhed to foreigners, who 
ſpend immenſe ſums in viſiting his dominious, form now the greateſt part 
of his accidental revenues. From what has happened, within theſe thirty 
years paſt, there is reaſon to believe that the pope's territories will be 
reduced to the limits which the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon ſhall pleaſe 
to preſcribe. Some late popes have aimed at the improvement of their 
territories, but their labours have had no great effect. This diſcourage- 
ment of induſtry and agriculture ſeems to be interwoven in the conſtitu· 


* Hercules-Renaud, duke of Modena, born Nov. 22, 1727; married April 16, 
1741, to the princeſs of Maſſa Carara. Their iſſue, Mary-Beatrix, born April 299 17701 
married to F crdiuand, archduke of Auſtria, 177177. | 


+ His holineſs, pope Pius VI. (formerly count Braſchi) was born at Caſcenay Dec. 271 
17173 created a cardinal in 1773; and elected pope, Feb. 15, 177 $* ; | 
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don of the papal government, which is veſted in proud, lazy eccleſiaſtics. 
Their indolence, and the fanaticiſm of their worſhip, infect their infe- 
ors, who prefer begging, and impoſing upon ſtrangers, to induſtry and 
noriculture, eſpecially as they muſt hold their properties by the precariqus 
tenure of the will 0 their (\uperfors. In ſhort, the inhabitants of many 
ts of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate muſt periſh through their ſloth, did not the 
tertility of their ſoil ſpontaneouſly afford them {ubſiſtence. However, it 
may be proper to make one general remark on Italy, which is, that the 
poverty and floth of the lower ranks do not take their riſe from their 


natural diſpoſitions. | 


princes affected to be theHDatrons of all the curious and coſtly arts, and 
each vied with the other:,zo make his court the repoſitory of taſte and 
magnificence. This paſſion diſabled them from laying out money upon 
works of public utility, or from encouraging the induſtry, or relieving 
the wants of their ſubjects: and its miſerable effects are ſeen in many 
parts of Italy. The ſplendour and furniture of churches in the papal 
dominions are inexpreſſible, and partly account for the miſery of the ſub- 
ets, But this cenſure admits of exceptions, even in a manner at the 
gates of Rome. ; . 

Modern Rome contains, within its circuit, a vaſt number of gardens 
end vineyards. I have already touched upon its curioſities and antiqui- 
ties. It ſtands upon the Tyber, an incouſiderable river when compared 
to the Thames, and navigated by ſmall boats, barges, and lighters. The 
caſtle of St. Angelo, though its chief fortreſs, would be found to be a 
place of ſmall ſtrength, were it regularly beſieged. The city ſtanding 
upon the ruins of ancient Rome, lies much higher, ſo that it is difficult 
to diſtinguiſh the ſeven hills on which it was originally built. When we 
conſider Rome as it now ſtands, there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe 
that it exceeds ancient Rome itſelf in the magnificence of its ſtructures; 
nothing in the old city, when miſtreſs of the world, could come in com- 
petition with St. Peter's church; and perhaps many other churches in 
Rome exceed in beauty of architecture, and value of materials, utenſils, 
and furniture, her ancient temples; though it muſt be acknowledged 
that the Pantheon muſt have been an amazing ſtructure. The inhabitants, 
of Rome, in 1714, amounted to 143,000. If we conſider that the ſpirit 
of travelling is much increaſed ſince that time, we cannot reaſonably ſup- 
poſe them to be diminiſhed at preſent, | 
There is nothing very particular in the pope's temporal government 
at Rome. Like other princes, he has guards, or ſbirri, who take care 
of the peace of the city, under proper magiſtrates, both eccleſiaſtical and 
civil, The campagna di Roma, which contains Rome, is under the in- 
ſpection of his holineſs. In the other provinces he governs by legates 
and vice legates. He monopoliſes all the corn in his territories, and has 
aways a ſufficient number of troops on foot, under proper officers, to 
keep the provinces in awe. Pope Clement XIV. witely diſclaimed all 
intention of oppoſing any arms to the neighbouring princes, but thoſe of 
prayers and ſupplications. | 

1 have under the head of religion mentioned the eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment of the papacy. As to the rota, and other ſubordinate chambers of 
this complicated juriſdiction, they are too numerous to be even named, 
and do not fall properly under my plan. Under a government fo con- 
ſiituted, it cannot be ſuppoſed that the commercial exports of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſtate are of much value, | 
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This obſervation is not confined to the papal dominions. The Italian 
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Next to Rome, Bologna, the capital of the Bologneſe, is the moſt con. 
ſiderable city in the ecclefiaſtical ſtate, and an exception to the indolence 
of its other inhabitants. The government is under a legate a lata 
who 1s always a cardinal, and changed every three years. The people 
here live more ſociably and comfortably than the other ſubjects of the 
pope; and perkaps their diſtance from Rome, which is 195 miles north. 
weſt, has contributed to their eaſe. The reſt of the eccletiaſtical ſtate 
contains many towns celebrated in ancient hiſtory, and even now exhibit. 
ing the moſt ſtriking ve:tiges of their flouriſhing ſtate about the beginnin 
of the 16th century; but they are at preſent little better than delolate, 
though here and there a luxurious magnificent church and convent may 
be found, which is ſupported by the toil and Fweat of the neighbouring 
peaſants. $ W? 

The grandeur of Ferrara, RAVENNA, Rimini, UR RIO (the native 
city of the celebrated painter Raphael), Ax co a, and many other ſtates 
and cities, illuſtrious in former times, are now to be ſeen only in their 
ruins and ancient hiſtory. LoxeTTo, on the other hand, an obſcure {pot 
never thought or heard of in times of antiquity, is now the admiration of 
the world, tor the riches it contains, and the prodigious reſort to it of 
pilgrims, and other devotees, from a notion induſtrioufly propagated by 
the Romith clergy, that the houſe in which the Virgin Mary is faid to 
have dwelt at Nazareth, was carried thither through the air by angels, 
attended with many other miraculous circumſtances, ſuch as that all the 
trees, on the arrival of the ſacred manſion, bowed with the profoundeſt 
reverence; and great care is taken to prevent any bits of the materials 
of this honſe from being carried to other places, and expoſed as relics, 
to the prejudice of Loretto. The image of the Virgin Mary, and of the 
divine infant, are of cedar, placed in a ſmall apartment, ſeparated from 
the others by a filver balluſtrade, which has a gate of the fame metal.— 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe the gold chains, the rings and jewels, eme alds, 
pearls, and rubies, wherewith this image is or was loaded; and the 
angels of ſolid gold, who are here placed on every ſide, are equally 
enriched with the moſt precious diamonds, To the ſuperſtition of Roman 
catholic princes, Loretto is indebted for this maſs of treaſure. It has 
been matter of ſurpriſe, that no attempt has yet been made by the Turks 
or Barbary ſtates upon Loretto, eſpecially as it is badly fortified, and 
| ſtands near the fea; but it is now generally ſuppoſed, that the real trea- 

ſure is withdrawn, and metals and ſtones of leſs value ſubſtituted in its 

lace. f | | | 

". The king of NaPLEs AND S1CILY, or, as he is more properly called, 
the king of the Two Sicilies (the name of Sicily being common to both), 
is poſſeſſed of the largeit dominions of any prince in Italy, as they com- 
prehend the ancient countries of Samnium, Campania, Apulia, Magna- 
Grecia, and the iſland of Sicily, containing in all about 32, ooo ſquare 
miles. They are bounded on all fides by the Mediterranean and the 
Adriatic, except on the north eaſt, where Naples terminates on the eccle 
ſiaſtical ſtaie. The Apennine runs uy it from north to ſouth, 
and its ſurface, is eſtimated at 3, o ſquare leagues. The air is hot, and 
its ſoil fruitful of every thing produced in Italy. The wines called Vino 
Greco, and Lachryme Chiki. are excellent. The city of Naples, its 
capital, which is extremely ſuperb; and adorned with all the profuſion 
of at and riches, and its neighbourhood, would be one of the moſt 
delightful places in Europe to live in, were it nat for their vicinity to the 
volcano of Veſuvius, which ſometimes threatens the city with deſtruction, 
and the ſoil being peſtered with inſects and reptiles, ſome of — 
5 venom 
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venomous. The houſes in Naples are inadequate to the population, but 
n general, are five or fix ſtories in height, and flat at the top; on which 
are placed numbers of flower vaſes, or truit-trees, in boxes of earth, 
producing a very gay and agreeable effect. Some of the ſtreets are very 
handſome, no ſtreet in Rome equals in beauty the Strada di Toledo at 
Naples; and ſtill leſs can any of them be compared with thoſe beautiful 
ſireets that lie open to the bay. The richeſt and moſt commedious con- 
vents in Europe, both for male and female votaries, are in this city; the 
moſt tertile and beautiful hills of the environs are covered with them: 
and a {inall part of their revenue is ſpent in feeding the poor, the monks 
diſtributing bread and ſoup to a certain number every day before the doors 
of the convents. ; 
Though above two-thirds of the property of the kingdom are in the 
hands of the ecclefiaſtics, the proteſtants live here with great freedom; 
and tough his Neapolitan majeſty preſents to his holineſs every year a 
paiſrey, as an acknowledgment that his kingdom is a fief of the pontifi- 
cate, vet no inquiſition is eſtabliſhed in Naples, The preſent revenues 
of that king amount to above 75, oool. ſterling a year; but it is more 
than propable that, by the new eſtabliſhed policy purſued by the princes of 
the houſe of Bourbon, of abridging the influence and revenues of the 
clergy, his Neapolitzn majeſty's annual income will confiderably exceed a 
million ſterling. "The exports of the kingdom are legumes, hemp, anni- 
feeds, wool, oil, wine, cheeſe, fiſh, honey, wax, manna, ſaffron, gums, 
capers, macaroni, ſalt, pot-ath, flax, cotton, ſilk, and divers manufactures. 
The king has a numerous but generally poor nobility, conſiſting of princes, 
dukes, marquifſes, and other high founding titles; and his capital, by far 
the moſt populous in Italy, contains at leaſt 350,000 inhabitants, Amon 
theſe are about 30,000 lazaroni, or black-guards, the greater part of which 
hive no dwelling-houſes, but fleep every night in ſummer under porticos, 
112725, or any kind of ſhelter they can find, and in the winter or rainy 
time of the year, which laſts ſeveral weeks, the rain falling by pailfuls, 
they reſort to the caves under Capo di Monte, where they fleep in crowds 
like ſheep in a pinfold. Thoſe of them who have wives and children, 
live in the ſuburbs of Naples, near Pauſilippo, in huts, or in caverns or 
chambers dug out of that mountain. Some gain a livelihood by fiſh- 
ing, others by carrying burthens to and from the ſhipping; many walk 
about the ſtreets ready to run on errands, or to pe. form any labour 
in their power for a very ſmall recompence. As they do not meet with 
conſtant employment, their wages are not ſufficient for their maintenance; 
but the deficiency is in ſome degree ſupplied by the ſoup and bread which 
are diſtributed at the doors of the convents. | | 
But though there is ſo much poverty among the lower people, there is 
great appearance of wealth among ſome of the great. The Neapolitan 
nobility are exceſſively fond of ſhow and ſplendour. This appears in the 
b-1lliancy of their equipages, the number of their attendants, the richneſs 
o! their dreſs, and the grandeur of their titles. According to a late tra- 
velier (Mr. Swinburne), luxury of late hath advanced with gigantic ſtrides 
in Naples. Forty years ago, the Neapolitan ladies wore nets and ribbands 
on their heads, as the Spaniſh women do to this day, and not twenty of 
them were poſſeſſed of a cap: but hair plainly dreſt is a mode now confin- 
ech to the loweſt order of inhabitants, and all diſtintion of dreſs between 
the wiſe of a nobleman and that of a citizen is entirely laid aſide. Ex- 
pence and extravagance are here in the extreme. | 42 
Through every ſpot of the kingdom of Naples, the traveller may be 
laid to tread on claflic ground, and no country preſents the eye with more 
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beautiful proſpects. There are ſtill traces of the memorable town of 
Cannz, as fragments of altars, cornices, gates, walls, vaults, and under. 
2 granaries; and the ſcene of a&ton between Hannibal and the 
omans, is ſtill marked out to poſterity by the name of pezzo di ſang 
* field of blood.” Taranto, a city that was once the rival of Rome, is 
now remarkable for little elſe than its fiſheries. Sorento is a city placed 
on the brink of ſteep rocks, that overhang the bay, and of all the place; 
in the kingdom, hath the moſt delightful climate. Nola, once famous for 
its amphitheatres, and as the place where Auguſtus Cæſar died, is now 
hardly worth obſervation. ry 
Brunduſium, now Brindiſi, was the great ſupplier of oyſters for the 
Roman tables. It hath a fine port, but the buildings are poor and ruin. 
ous; and the fall of the Grecian empire under the Turks reduced it to a 
ſtate of inactivity and poverty, from which it hath not yet emerged, 
Except Rome, no city can boaſt of ſo many remains of ancient ſculpture 
as Benevento: here the arch of Trajan, one of the moſt magnificent re. 
mains of Roman grandeur out of Rome, erected in the year 114, is (till 
in tolerable preſervation. Reggio hath nothing remarkable but a Gothic 
cathedral. It was deſtroyed by an earthquake before the Marſian war, 
and rebuilt by Julius Cæſar; part of the wall ſtill remains, and was very 
roughly handled by the earthquake in 1783, but not deſtroyed: only 126 
loſt their lives out of 16,000 inhabitants. The ancient city of Oppido 
was entirely ruined by the earthquake of the 5th of February, and the 
grown force thereof ſeems to have been exerted near that ſpot, and at 
aſal Nuova, and Terra Nuova. From Trupea to Squillace, moſt of the _ 
towns and villages were either totally or in part overthrown, and many of 
the inhabitants buried in the ruins. To aſcertain the extent of the ravages, 
fir William Hamilton, who ſurveyed it, gives the following deſcription: 
If on a map of Italy, and with your compaſſes on the ſcale of Italian miles, 
you were to meaſure off 22, and then fixing your central point in the city 
of Oppido (which appeared to me to be the ſpot on which the earthquake 
had exerted its greateſt force), form a circle (the radii of which will be, 
as I juſt faid, 22 miles) you will then include all the towns and villages 
that have been utterly ruined, and the ſpots where the greateſt mor- 
tality has happened, and where there have been the moſt viſible alterations 
on the face of the earth. Then extend your compaſſes on the ſame ſcale to 
72 miles, preſerving the ſame centre, and form another circle, you wil 
include the whole of the country that has any mark of having been eftect- 
ed by the earthquake.” | | | 
The iſland of S1CILY, once the granary of the world for corn, ſtill con- 
tinues to ſupply Naples, and other parts, with that commodity; but itz 
cultivation, and conſequently, fertility, is greatly diminiſhed. bo vegeta- 
ble, mineral, and animal productions, are pretty much the ſame with 
thoſe of Italy. | 3 
Both the ancients and moderns have maintained, that Sicily was ongy 
nally joined to the continent of Italy, but gradually ſeparated from it by 
the encroachments of the ſea, and the ſhocks of earthquakes, ſo as to be- 
come a perfect iſſand, The climate of Sicily is ſo hot, that even in the 
beginning of January the ſhade is refreſhing ; and chilling winds are only 
felt a few days in March, and then a ſmall fire is ſufficient to bfniſh the 
cold. The only appearance of winter is found towards the ſummit ot 
Mount Etna, where ſnow falls, which the inhabitants have a contrivance 
for preſerving. Churches, convents, and religious foundations are ex- 
tremely numerous here: the buildings are handſame, and the revenues 
conſiderable, If this ifland were better cultiyated, and its 8 — 
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more equitable, it would in many reſpects be a delightful place of reſi- 
dence. There are a great number of fine remains of antiquity here. 
Some parts of this iſland are remarkable for the beauty of the female in- 
habitants. Palermo, the capital of Sicily, is computed to contain 
120.000 inhabitants. The two principal ſtreets, and which croſs each 
other, are very fine. This is ſaid to be the only town in all Italy which is 
lighted at night at the public expence. It carries on a conſiderable trade; 
as alſo did Meſſina, which, before the earthquake in 1783, was a large 
and well-built city, containing many churches and convents, generally 
elegant ſtructures. By that earthquake a great part of the lower diſtrict 
of the city and of the port was deftroyed, and conſiderable damage done 
to the lofty uniform buildings called the Palazzata, in the ſhape of a 
creſcent; but the force of the earthquake, though violent, was nothing at 
Melina or Reggio, to what it was in the plain, for of 30,000, the — 
poſed population of the city, only 709 is ſaid to have periſhed. “ The 
greateſt mortality fell upon thoſe towns and countries ſituated in the plain 
of Calabria Ultra, on the weſtern ſide of the mountains Dejo, Sacro, and 
Caulone At Caſal Nuovo, the princeſs Gerace, and upwards of 4000 
of the inhabitants, loſt their lives; at Bagnara, the number of dead 
amounts to 3017; Radicina and Palmi count their loſs at about 3000 
each; Terra Nuova about 1400; Seminari ſtill more. The ſum total 
of the mortality in both Calabrias and in Sicily, by the earthquakes 
alone, according to the returns in the ſecretary of ſtate's office at Naples, 
is 32,367; but fir William Hamilton ſaith he has good reaſon to be- 
lieve, that, including ſtrangers, the number of lives loſt muſt have been 
conſiderably greater : 40,000 at leaſt may be allowed, he believes, without 
exaggeration. 

The iſland of 8A R DIN IA, which gives a royal title to the duke of 82. 
voy, lies about 150 miles weſt of Leghorn, and hath ſeven cities or towns. 
Its capital, Cagliari, is an univerſity, an archbiſhopric, and the ſeat of 


the viceroy, containing about 15,000 inhabitants. It is thought that his 


Sardinian majeſty's revenues, from, this ifland do not exceed 5oool. ſterling 

a year, though 1t yields plenty of corn and wine, and has a coral fiſhery. 

I:s air is bad, from its marſhes and high mountains on the North, and 

therefore was a place of exile for the Romans. It was formerly annexed 

to the crown of Spain, but at the peace of Utrecht it was given to the em · 

peror, and in 1719, to the houſe of Savoy. 

Ihe iſland of Corea lies oppoſite to the Genoeſe continent, between 
the pull of Genoa and the iland of Sardinia, and is better known by the 
noble ſtand which the inhabitants made for their liberty, againſt their 

Genoele tyrants, and afterwards againſt the baſe and ungenerous efforts of 
the French to enſlave them, than from any advantages they enjoy, from 
nature or ſituation. Though mountainous and woody, it produces corn, 
wine, figs, almonds, cheſnuts, olives, and other fruits. It has alſa ſome 
caltle and horſes, and is pleutifully ſupplied, both by ſea and rivers, with 
fiſh. The inhabitants are ſaid to amount to 120,000. Baſtia, the 
capital, 1s a place of ſome ſtrength; though other towns of the iſland 
that were in poſſeſſion of the malecontents, appear to have been but 
poorly fortified. | 2 : 

Car, the ancient Capnea, is an iſland to which Auguſtus Cæſar 

often came for his health and recreation, and which Tiberius made a 

ſcene of the moſt infamous pleaſures. It lies three Italian miles from that 

part of the main land which projects fartheſt into the ſea. It extends four 


weltern part is, for about two miles, a continued rock, vaſtly high, and 
| | RI | 8 inacceilible 


miles in length from Eaſt to Weſt, and about one in breadth. The 
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inacceſſible next the ſea; vet Ano Capri, the largeſt town of the iſſand 
is ſituated here; and in this part are ſeveral places covered with a very 
fruitful foil. The eaſtern end of the iſland alſo riſes up in precipices that 
are nearly as high, though not quite ſo long, as the weſtern. Between the 
rocky mountains, at each end, is a flip of lower ground that runs acrof; 
the itland, and is one of the pleaſanteſt ſpots that can eaſily be conceived 
It is covered with myrtles, olives, almonds, oranges, figs, vineyards, ang 
corn: fields, which look extremely freſh and beautiful, and afford a moſt 
delightful little landſcape, when viewed from the tops of the neighbouring 
mountains. Here is fituated the town of Caprea, two or three convent; 
and the biſhop's palace. In the midſt of this fertile tract riſes a hill. 
which in the reign of Tiberius was probably covered with buildings, ſome 
remains of which are ſtill to be ſeen. But the moſt conſiderable ruins are 
at the very extremity of the eaſtern-promontory. 558 

From this place there is a very noble proſpect; on one fide of it the ſe; 
extends farther than the eye can reach; juſt oppoſite is the green promon. 
tory of Sarentum, and on the other fide the bay of Naples. 

Ischia, and ſome other iſlands on the coaſts of Naples and Italy, have 
nothing to diſtinguiſh them but the ruins of their antiquities, and their 
being now beautiful ſummer retreats for their owners. Elba hath been 
renowned for its mines from a period beyond the reach of hiſtory, Virgil 
and Ariſtotle mention it. Its ſituation is about ten miles ſouth-weſt from 
Tuſcany, and 80 miles in circumference, containing near 700 inhabit. 
ants. It is divided between the king of Naples, to whom Porto Longone 
belongs, and the great duke of Tuſcany, who is maſter of Porto Ferraic, 
and the prince of Piombino. The fruits and wine of the iſland are very 
good, and the tunnery, fiſheries, and ſalt, produge a good revenue, 

I ſhall here mention the iſle of MaLTa, though it is not properly ranked 
with the Italian iflands, It was formerly called Melita, and is ſituated in 
15 degrees E. lon. and 36 degrees N. lat. 60 miles ſouth of Cape Paſ- 
ſaro in Sicily, and is of an oval figure, 20 miles long, and 12 broad. Its 
air is clear, but exceffively hot: the whole iſland ſeems to be a white 
rock covered with a thin furface of earth, which 1s however amazingly 
productive of excellent fruits and vegetables, and garden-ſtuff of all kinds. 
This ifland*, or rather rock, was given to the knights of St. John of 
Jeruſalem in 1530, by the emperor Charles V. when the Turks drove 
them out of Rhodes, under the tender of one falcon yearly to the viceroy 
of Sicily, and to acknowlege the kings of Spain and Sicily for their pro- 
tectors: they are now known by the diſtinction of the knights of Malta. They 
are under vows of celibacy and chaſtity; but they keep the former much 
better than the latter. They have conſiderable poſſeſſions in the Roman 
catholic countries, on the continent, and are under the government of a 
grand- maſter who is elected for life. The lord-prior of the order, was 
formerlv accounted the prime baron in England. The knights are in 
number tc: £00 are to reſide on the iſiand, the remainder are in their. 
ſeminaries in other countries, but at any ſummons are to make a perſonal 
appearance. They had a ſeminary in Eugland, till it was ſuppreſſed by 
Henry VIII. but” they now give to one the title of .grand-prior of 
England. They are conſidered as the bulwark of Chriſtendom againſt the 
Turks on that fide. They wear the badge of the order, a gold croſs of 
eight points enamelled white, pendent to a black watered riband at the 
breaſt, and the badge is decorated ſo, as to diſtinguiſh the country of the 


# The iſland of Malta is governed by a grand maſte. 
| * 1 , Ft . 2 T's. . 1 25 knight. 
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nicht. They are generally of noble families, or ſuch as can prove their 
gentility for ſix deſcents, and are ranked according to their nations. 
There are ſixteen called the great- croſſes, out of whom the officers of 
the order, as the marſhal, admiral, chancellor, &c. are choſen. When the 

reat-maſter dies, they ſuffer no veſſel to go out of the iſland till another 
is choſen to prevent the pope from interfering in the eieftion. Out of 
the ſixteen great-crofſes the great-maſter is elected, whole title is, The 
moſt illuſtrious, and moſt reverend prince the lord friar A. B. great-maſter 
of the hoſpital of St. John of Jeruſalem, prince of Malta and Gaza.” 

All the knights are ſworn to defend the church, to obey their ſuperiors, 

and to live on the revenues of their order only. Not only their chief town 

Valletta or Malta, and its harbour, but the whole iſland is ſo well fortified, 

as to be deemed impregnable. On the 18th of September there is an annual 
proceſſion at Malta in memory of the Turks raiſing the ſiege on that day 
1563, after four months aſſault, leaving their artillery, &c. behind. 

Arms AND onpks.] The chief armorial bearings in Italy are as 
follow: The pope, as ſovereign prince over the land of the church, bears 
for his eſcutcheon, gules, conſiſting of a long headcape, or, ſurmounted 
with a croſs, pearled and garniſhed with three royal crowns, together 
with the two keys of St. Peter, placed in faltier. The arms of toleany, 
or, five roundles, gules, two, two, and one, and one in chief, azure, 
charged with three flower - de-Luces, or. Thoſe of Venice, azure, a lion 
winyed, ſegant, or, holding under one of his paws a book covered, argent. 
Thote of Genoa, argent, a croſs, gules, with a crown cloſed for the iſland 
of Corfica; and for ſupporters, two griffins, or. The arms of Naples, 
are, azure, ſemce of flower-de-Luces, or, with a label of five points, 
zules. | 
. The © order of St. Januarius,“ was inſtituted by the preſent king of 
Spain, when king of Naples, in July, 1738. The number of knights is 
limitted to zo, and after the preſent ſovereign, that office of the order is 
to be poſſeſſed by the kings of Naples. All the knights muft prove the 
nobility of their deſcent tor four centuries, and are to be addrefled by the 
title of excellency. St. Januarius, the celebrated patron of Naples, is the 
patron of this order. The“ order of Annunciation” wes inſtituted in 
the year 1355, by Amadeus V. count of Savoy, in memory of Ama- 
deus I. who bravely defended Rhodes againſt the Turks, and won thoſe 
arms which are now borne by the dukes of Savoy, Gules, a croſs ar- 
gent.“ It is counted among the moſt reſpectable orders in Europe: the 
knight muſt be of a noble family, but alſo a papiſt. In the year 1572, 
Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, inſtituted the“ order of St. Lazarus,” 
and revived and united the obſolete order of &. Maurice to it; which 
was confirmed by the pope on the condition of maintaining two gallies 
againſt the Turks. 4 N 
In the laſt year 828 it is pretended that the body of St. Mark was remo- 
ved from Alexandria in Egypt to Venice. Accordingly this ſaint harh# 
been taken for their tutelar {aint and guardian, and his picture was former- 
ly painted on their enſigns and banners. When the © order of Sr. Mart” 
was firſt inſtituted is uncertain, but it is an honour conferred by the doge 
or duke of Venice and the ſenate, on perſons of eminent quality, or who 
have done ſome ſignal ſervice to the republic. The knights, when made, 
if preſent, are dubbed with a ſword on their ſhoulders, the duke fayin 
* £/*o miles fidelis” (be a faithful ſoldier) Abſent peyſons are inveſted 
by letters patent, but their title, “ Knights of St. Mark,” is merely ho- 
warary: they have no revenue, nor are they under any obligation by 
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vows as other orders. About the year 1460, Frederick III. emperor of 
Germany, inſtituted the order © of St. George,” ond dedicated it t, 
St. Georye, tutelar ſaint and patron of Genoa. The doge is perpetual 
grand-maſter. The badge a plain croſs enamelled, gules, pendant to x 
gold chain and wore about their necks. The croſs is alſo embroidered on 
their cloaks. In the year 1561, Caſimir of Medicjs, firſt grand duke of 
Tufcany, inſtituted the “order of Sr, Stephen.” in memory of a victory 
which ſecured to him the ſovereignty of that province. He and his ſuc. 
ceſſors were to be the grand-maſters. The knights are allowed to m 

and their two principal conventual houſes are at Piſa. It is a religious a 


well as military order, but the knights of juſtice and the eccleſiaſtics are 


oblized to make proof of nobility of four deſcents. They wear a red 
croſs with right angles, orled, or, on the left fide of their habit, and on 
their mantle, 

The * order of the Holy Chet was founded with their chief ſeat, the 
hoſpital of that name in Rome, by pope Innocent TIT. about the year 
1198. They have a grand-maſter, and profeſs obedience, chaſtity, and 
poverty. Their revenue is eſtimated at 24,000 ducats daily, with which 
they entertain ſtrangers, relieve the poor, train up deſerted children, &c, 
Their enfign is a white patriarchal croſs with 12 points, ſewed on their 
breaſt on the left ſide of a. black mantle. The © order of %% Chiif,” 
inſtituted by pope John XXII. was reformed and improved by pope Paul 
V. The reigning pope was to be always ſovereign of it, and was deſigned 
as a mark of diſtinction for the popes Italian nobilitv, but on account of 
its frequent proſtitution, hath fallen into difcredit. The © order of the 
Golden Spur” is ſaid to have been inſtituted by pope Pius IV. 1559, and 
to have been connected with the © order of Pius,“ inſtituted a year after. 
wards; but the badges were different. The knights of Pius are ſuppreſ- 
{cd, and all that the knights of the Golden Spur have preſerved to them- 
telves, is the title of counts of the facred palace of the Lateran. The 
badge is a ſtar of eight points, white, and between the two bottom points, 
a ſpur, gold. | 

Htsroxr.] Italy was probably firſt peopled from Greece, as we have 
mentioned in the introduction, to which we refer the reader for the ancient 
hiſtory of this country, which for many ages, gave law to the then 
known world under the Romans. | | 

The empire of Charlemagne, who dvd in 814, ſoon experienced that 
of Alexander. Under his ſucceſſors it was in a ſhort time entirely diſ- 


membered, His ſon, Lewis the Debonair, ſucceeded to his dominions in 


France and Germany, while Bernard, the grandſon of Charlemagne, reign- 
ed over Italy and the adjacent iſlands. But Bernard having loſt his life by 
the cruelty of his uncle, againſt whom he had levied war, and Lewis him- 
ſelf dying in 840, his dominions were divided among his ſons Lothario, 
Lewis, and Charles. Lothario, with the title of emperor, retained Italy, 
Provence, and the fertile countries fituated between the Saone and the 
Rhine; Lewis bad Germany; and France fell to the ſhare of Charles the 
youngeſt of the three brothers. Shortly after this, Italy was ravaged by 
different contending tyrants; but in 964, Otho the Great, re- united Italy 
to the Impecial domiulons. Italy afterwards ſuffered much by the conteſts 
between the popes and the emperors; it was haraſſed by wars and internal 
diviſions; and at length various principalities and ſtates were erected 
different heads. | 

Savoy and Piedmont, in time, fell to the lot of the counts of Mau- 
zieune, the anceſtors of his preſent Sardinian majeſty, whoſe father 
4 N | becane 
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became king of Sardinia, in virtue of the quadruple alliance concluded 


in 1718“. 

5 The great duchy of Tuſcany belonged to the emperors of Germany, 
who governed it by deputies to the year 1240, when the famous diftinc- 
tioas of the Guelphs, who were the partizans of the pope, and the 
Gibellines, who were in the emperor's intereſt, took place. The 

then perſuaded the imperial governors in Tuſcany to put themſelves under 
the protection of the church; but the Florentines, in a ſhort time formed 
themſelves into a free commonwealth, and bravely defended their liberties 
againſt both parties by turns. Faction at laſt ſhook their freedom; and 
the family of Medici, long before they were declared either Princes or 
dukes, in fact governed Florence, _ the rights and 8 of the 
people ſeemed ſtill to exiſt. The Medici, particularly Coſmo, Who was 
deſervedly called the Father of his country, being in the ſecret, ſhared 
with the Venetians in the immenſe profits of the Eaſt-India trade, before 
the diſcoveries made by the Portugueſe. His revenue, in ready money, 
which exceeded that of any ſovereign prince in Europe, enabled his ſuc- 
«ſors to riſe to ſovereign power; and pope Pius V. gave one of his de- 
ſcendants, Coſmo (the great patron of the arts), the title of great-duke 
of Tuſcany in 1570, which continued in his family to the death of Gaſ- 
ton de Medicis in 1737, without ifſue. The great-duchy was then claim- 
ed by the emperor Charles VI. as a fief of the empire, and given to his 
ſon-in-law, the duke of Lorrain, (afterwards emperor, and father of Jo- 
ſeph II.) in lieu of the duchy of Lorrain, which was ceded to France by 
treaty. Leopold his ſecond ſon, (brother and ſucceſſor to the emperor Jo- 
ſeph II.) upon the death of his father, became grand-duke. When he 
ſucceeded to the imperial crown, his ſon Ferdinand entered upon the ſo- 
vereignty of the great-duchy of "Tuſcany, who has now ſucceeded his fa- 
ther in the empire of Germany. Leghorn, which belongs to him, car- 
ries on a great trade: and ſeveral ſhips of very conſiderable force are 
now I on the Tuſcan coaſts to prevent the depredations of the 
antidels, 


No country has undergone greater viciſſitudes of government than Na- 


ples or Sicily, chiefly owing to the inconſtancy of the natives, which ſeems 
to be incorporated with their air. Chriſtians and Saracens by turns con- 
quered it. The Normans under Tancred drove out the Saracens, and by 
their connections with the Greeks, eſtabliſhed there, while the reſt of Eu- 


rope was plunged in monkiſh ignorance, a moſt reſpectable monarchy 


flouriſhing in arts and arms. About the year 1166, the popes ry Aa 
all- powerful in Europe, their intrigues broke into the ſucceſſion of Tanc- 
red's line, and Naples and Sicily at laft came into the poſſeſſion of the 


* Charles-Emanuel-Ferdinand-Maria, king of Sardinia, and duke of Savoy, born May 
24, 1751; married in 1775 to Maria Adelheid ſiſter to Louis XVI. the late unfortunate 
King of the French. | 

Brothers and ſiſters of the king. | 
3: Marin- Joſepha-Loviſa, born September 2, 1753; married to the count de Provence, 
vid. France. 

2. Maria-T hereſa, born Jan, 31. 1756: mairied to the count d“ Artois, vid. France. 

3. Anna-Maria- Carolina, born December 17, 1757. 

4. Victor-Emanuel-Cajetan duc d'Aoft-, born July, 24, 1759; married April 25, 
1759, Maria-Thereſa, niece to the preſent emperor. | 

S- Maurice. [oſeph- Maria, duc de Monſerrat, born September 12, 1762. 

6 Maria-Charlotta, born January 17, 1764 

7 Charles- Joſeph, duc de Genevois, born April 6, 1765. 

$ joſcph-Benedict, comte de Maurienne, born October 54 1766. 
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French; and the houſe of Anjou, with ſome interruptions and tragic: y. 
volutions, held it till the Spaniards drove them out in 1 504, and it was hos 
annexed to the crown of Spain. 8 

The government of the Spaniards under the Auſtrian line, was ſo oppreſ. 
five, that it gave riſe to the famous revolt, headed by Maſſanicllo, , 
young fiſherman without ſhoes or ſtockings, in the year 1647 His fc. 
ceſs was fo ſurpriſing, that he obliged the haughty Spaniards to aboliſh the 
oppreſſive taxes, — to confirm the liberties of the people. Before theſe 
could be re-eſtabliſhed perfectly, he turned delirious, through his conti. 
nual agitations of body and mind, and he was put to death at the head of 
his own mob. Naples and Sicily continued with the Spaniards till the 
year 1700, when the extinction of the Auſtrian line opened a new ſcene 
of litigation, In 1706 the archduke Charles, afterwards emperor, togk 
poſſeſhon of the kingdom. By virtue of various treaties, which had in. 
troduced Don Carlos, the king of Spain's ſon, to the poſſeſſion of Parma 
and Placentia, a new war broke out in 1733, between the houſes of Auf. 


tria and Bourbon, about the poſſeſſion of Naples; and Don Carlos was re. 


ceived into the capital, where he was proclaimed king of both Sicilies: 
this was followed by a very bloody campaign, but the farther effuſion of 
blood was ſtopt by a | gm between France and the emperor, to which the 
courts of Madrid and Naples, at firſt demurred, but afterwards acceded in 
1736, and Don Carlos remained king of Naples, Upon his acceflion to 
the crown of Spain in 1759, it being found, by the inſpection of phy. 
cians, and other trials, that his eldeff ſon was by nature incapacitated for 
reigning, and his ſecond being heir apparent to the Spaniſh monarchy, he 
reſigned the crown of Naples to his third ſon, Ferdinand IV. who married 
an archducheſs of Auſtria*, 

The Milaneſe, the faireſt portion in Italy, went through ſeveral hands: 
the Viſcontis were ſucceeded by the Galeazzos and the Sforzas, but fell at 
laſt into the hands of the emperor Charles V. about the year 1525, who 
gave it to his ſon Philip II. king of Spain. It remained with that crown 
till the French were driven out of Italy, in 1703, by the Imperialif, 
They were diſpoſſeſſed of it in 1745; but by the emperor's ceſſion of Ni- 
ples and Sicthyto the preſent king of Spain, it returned to the houſe of 
Auſtria, who governs it by a viceroy. | 

The duchy of Mantua was formerly governed by the family of Gonzaon, 


who, adhering to France, the territory was forfeited, as a fief of the empire, 


to the houſe of Auſtria, which now poſſeſſes it, the laſt duke dying with- 
out male iſſue; but Guaſtella was ſeparated from it in 1748, and made part 
of the duchy of Parma. 

The firſt duke of Parma was natural ſon to pope Paul III. the duchy 
having been annexed to the holy ſee, in 1545, by pope Julius II. The 
deſcendants of the houſe of Farneſe terminated in the late queen dowager 
of Spain, whoſe ſon, his preſent catholic majeſty, obtained that duchy, and 
his nephew now holds it with the duchy of Placentia. 


* Ferdinand IV. king of the two Sicilies, third ſon of his late Catholic Majeſty, the 
king of Spain, born Jan 12, 1751 ; aſcended the throne October 5, 1759; and married 
April 7, 1768, to the archducheſs Maria» Carolina- Louiſa, ſiſter to the late emp:ro!, *7 
whom he has had iſſue 15 children, 10 of whom are living: among whom are, 

1. Maria-Thereſa, preſent empreſs of Germany, born June 6, 1992. 

2. Thereſa-Clementine, born, November 23, 1775; married September 17, 1790, the 
archduke Ferdinand. | 


3. Francis Janarius, prince royal, born Auguſt 17, 1777 : married Maxia-Clementina, 
the archducheſs, September 1790. I 
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The Venetians were formerly the moſt formidable maritime power in 
Europe. In 1194, they conquered Conſtantinople itſelf, and hed it for 
{ne time, together with great part of the continent of Europe and Aſia. 
They were more than once brought to the brink of deſtruction, by the 
confederacies formed againſt them among the other powers of Europe, 
eſpecially by the league of Cambray, in 1509, but were as often ſaved 
by the diſunion of the confederates. The diſcovery of a paſſage to India, 
by the Cape of Good Hope, 2 the firſt blow to their greatneſs, as it loſt 
them the Indian trade. By degrees the Turks took from them their moſt 
valuable poſſeſſions on the continent; and ſo late as the year 1715 they loſt 
the Morea. | | : 

The Genoeſe for ſome time 3 the empire of the Mediterranean 
ex with the Venetians, but were ſeldom or never able to maintain their 
own independency by land, being generally protected, and ſometimes ſub- 
jected, by the French and Imperialiſts. Their doge, or firſt magiſtrate, 
uſed to be crowned king of Ccrfica, though it does not clearly appear by 
what title; that iſland is now ceded to the French by the Genoeſe. The 
ſucceſsful effort they made in driving the victorious Auſtrians out of their 
capital, during the war, which was terminated by the peace of Aix-l4- 
Chapelle in 1748, has few parallels in hiſtory, and ſerves to ſhew the effect 
of deſpair under oppreſſion. At preſent they are poſſeſſed of revenue 
barely ſufficient to preſerve the appearance of a ſovereign ſtate, bo 
The hiſtory of the Papacy is connected with that of Chriſtendom itſelf, 
The moſt ſolid foundations for its temporal power were laid by the famous 
Matilda counteſs of Tuſcany, and heireſs to the greateſt part of Italy, who 
. bequeathed a large portion of her dominions to the famous pope Gregory 
VII. (who, before his acceſſion in 1073, was fo well known by the name 
of Hildebrand). It is not to be expected that I am here to enter into a de- 
tail of the ignorance of the laity, and the other cauſes that operated to the 
aggrandizement of the papacy, previous to the Reformation. Even fince 
that ra the ſtate of Europe has been ſuch, that the popes have had more 
than once great weight in its public affairs, chiefly through the weakneſs 
and 2 of temporal princes, who ſeem now to be recovering from their 
religious deluſions. ko 3 
The papal power is evidently now at a low ebb. The order of Jeſus, 
who were not improperly called its Janizaries, has been exterminated out 
of France, Spain, Naples, and e and is but juſt tolerated in other 
popiſh countries. The pope himſelf is treated by Roman catholic princes 
with very little more ceremony than is due to him as biſhop of Rome, and 
poſſeſſed of a temporal principality. "This humiliation, it is reaſonable to 
believe, will terminate in a total ſeparation from the holy ſee of all its fo. 
reign emoluments, which even, ſince the beginning of the preſent century, 
were immenſe, and to the reducing his holineſs, to the exerciſe of his eccle« 
liaſtical functions as firſt biſhop of Chriſtendom. The pope has ſent a ve- 
tement memorial to moſt European courts, ' againſt the conduct of the 
French aſſembly in reſuming Avignon, and the Comtat Venaàiſſin: but the 
bontiff's memorials are now as little regarded as his bulls; and the papal 
power is falling with increaſing velocity. '- 

John Angelo Braſchi, born in 2717, was elected pope ia 1775, and took 
upon him the name of Pius VI. x | 
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. 1 
| The Grand Signior's dominions are divided into, 
Sq. Miles. 
1. TURKEY IN] EUROPE. | 
2 TURKEY IN ASIA. 960,060 
3. TURKEY in AFRICA. 
TURKEY in EUROPE. 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Miles. | Degrees. 


J.ength 1000 17 and 40 Eaft long. 
Breadth 1 beten { 36 and 49 North lat. 


Containing 181,400 ſquare miles, with 44 inhabitants to each; 


OUNDED by Ruſſia, Poland, and Sclavonia, on the 

North: by Circaſſia, the Black Sea, the Propontis, 
Hellefpont, and Archipelago, on the Eaſt ; by the Mediterranean, on the 
South; by the ſame ſea, and the Venetian and Auſtrian territories, on the 
Wett. 


Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns Sq. M. 
ſ Crim and little Tarta-J Preco 


BoUNDARIES.] 


On the north coaſt of , and the ancient Brachiſeria 26, 200 


the Black Sea are Taurica Cherſone- Kaffa 
the provinces of N ſus *. * 
| Budziac Tart . czakow 12,00 
Beſſarabia . Bender 8,009 
| I Belgorod | 
: | 2 Moldavia, olim Da- Jazy | 
Nr Dame e , ene es 


ö 


Falczin 
2 ONS 1] 
| Wallachia, another { 1 
part of the ancient] | Tergoviſe 10,508 


F 7 Dacia. — 1 Widin 
DI; I Bulgaria, the eaſt } Nicopoli 1 22 
50 | I part of the ancient | Siliſtra 27,009 
. e 106i: BEYON ff I Scopia | 
5 4 | | 1 ö 
. | > fi 4 
h TERS: l Servia, the weſt part of \. 4 Belgrade 
South of the. Danube?) "Mytia — s | Semendria 22,570 
are , |» | 0 x AER a 5 | Niſſa 
Boſnia, part of the an- Seraio . 8,640 
0 I. lent Illyricum ; | 
| > ; TE 8 . 


* The RuſMans in 1783 ſeized on the Crimea, the principal part of this Diviſion _—y | 
a treaty fined January 9, 4784, the Turks ceded it to them, with the iſle of Taman and 9 

3 of Cuban which is-bountied by the river of that name. The Turks have now only t 
Tartar nations beyorsthe river Cuban; and from the Black Sea, . On 
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Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns, Sq. M. 
q Conſtantinople, | 
On the Boſphorus an | Romania olim Thrace > 4 N.1.41.E.1.29 21,200 
Helleſpont — | ) CAdrianople 
| Macedonia — ) (Strymon 18,980 
i 1420 0 LET 3 
South of Mount Rho- | | IE 
dope or Argentum, j Theſſaly, now Janua Salonichi 4,650 
the north part of the | Lariſſa TL | 
ancient Greece - | | Athens 
- > Achaia and Bœotia, Thebes - 3,420 
L now Livadia J Lepanto) 
e J ſChimea 7555 
Epirus — | | Burtinto ; 
| | Scodra 
Albania — | Durazzo 6,376 
On the Adriatic ſea or) | . ; Dulcigno 
Gulf of Venice, the, | | 
ancient Illyricum Dalmatia — | Zara © 44560 
| 17 mit Narenza 11 
| | jt OY 
Raguſa republic * (Raguſa 430 
[Corinthia — J Corintk 1 
Ar —  _ }j | Argos N 
1 2 | | NapolideRo- 
22 * - mania | 
Sparta — -[ Lacedæmon, 
j {1 now Miſatra, } 
on the river | * 
In the Morea, the an-“ II Eurotus 2 
cient Peloponneſus, 4 „ 3 
being the outh divi-Y Olympia, where the ; Olympia, or f 7,229 
nion of Greece, are | Games were held | Longinica,on | 
ogy” the river Al 
I . | pheus 
| Arcadia — II Modon | E 
| } | Coron | | 
Elis Partass | 
4 N Elis, or Belvi- | 
i dere on tag] 
x J 
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government. 


Liv. Peneus. 


4 Soi, 


* The republic of Raguſa, though reckoned by geographers part of Turkey in Europe, 


„ not under the Torki It is an ariſtocratical ſtate, formed nearly after 
the model of that of Venice. The government is in the bands of the nobility ; and the 
chief of the republic, who is ſty led rector, is changed every month, and elected by ſeru- 
tiny or lot. During his ſhort adminiſtration, he lives in the palace, and wears a ducal 
habit, As the Ragyſans are unable to protect themſelves, they make. uſe of their wealth 
to procure them protectors, the chief of whom, for many years, was the grand ſignior. 
They endeavour alſo to keep upon good terms with the Venetians, and other neigh- 
douring ſtates. But in the year 1783 a diſpute aroſe between them and the king of. 

ples, reſpecting a claim of right to his appointing a commander of the Raguſan troops, 
t was terminated by the republic*s putting itſelf under that king's protection. The city 
of Raguſa is not above two miles in circumference, but it is well built, and contains fore 


he Ra- 
gulans 


hndfore edifices. The ancient Epidautus Was 17 not far from this city, T 
2 


| 
| 
| 


a bridge of boats over it. It is alſo celebrated by jy ns in the ſtory of 


this republic. and there are alſo five tmall iſlands belonging to it, jke principsl of which 
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Sott, AIR, SEASONS, AND WATER.] Nature has Javiſhed upon the 
inhabitants of Turkey all her bleſſings in thoſe four particulars. The ſoil 
though unimproved, is luxuriant beyond defcription. The air is ſalubri. 
ous, and friendly to the imagination, unleſs when it is corrupted from the 
neighbouring countries, or through the indolence and uncleanneſs of the 
Turkiſh manner of living. The ſeaſons are here regular and pleaſant, and 
have been celebrated from the remoteſt times of antiquity. The Turks are 
invited to frequent bathings, by the purity and wholeſomeneſs of the water 
all over their dominions. 2 

MovunTains.] Theſe are the moſt celebrated of any in the world, and 
at the ſame time often the moſt fruitful. Mount Athos lies on a peninſula, 
running into the Egean ſea; the mounts Pindus and Olympus, celebrated 
in Grecian fables, ſeparate Theſſaly from Epirus. Parnsſſus, in Achais, 
ſo famous for being conſecrated to the muſes, is well known. Mount 
Haemus is likewiſe often mentioned by the poets; but moſt of the other 
mountains have changed their names; witneſs the mountains Suha, Wi 
toſka, Staras, Plamina, and many others. Even the moſt celebrated moun. 
tains above mentioned, have modern names impoſed upon them by the 
Turks, their new maſters, and others in their neighbourhood. 

Stas.] The Euxine or Black ſea; the Palus Mæotis, or fea of Aſoph; 
the ſea of Marmora, which ſeparates Europe from Afia ; the Archipelago; 
the Ionian ſea, and the Levant, are ſo many evidences that Turkey in 
Europe, particularly that 12 of it where Conſtantinople ſtands, of all 
other countries, had the beſt claim to be miſtreſs of the world. 

STRAITSs.] Thoſe of the Helleſpont and Boſphorus are joined to the 
ſea of Marmora, and are remarkable in modern as well as ancient hiſtory, 
The former, viz. the Helleſpont, or Dardanelles, is only two miles and 
a half in breadth, and is famous for the paſſage of Xerxes over it when 
about to invade Greece, and of Alexander in his expedition againſt Afia, 
The former, for the more eaſy tranſportation of his numerous forces laid 


two lovers, Hero and Leander, of whom the latter ſwam acroſs it to his 
miſtreſs: but one night was unhappily drowned. The Boſphorus is about 
the ſame breadth, but has not been ſo much celebrated by hiſtorians and 

ets. * 

Rivers.] The Danube, the Save, the Neiſter, the Neiper, and the Don, 
are the beſt known rivers in this country; though many others have been 
celebrated by poets and hiſtorians. | | 

Lakes.) Theſe are not extremely remarkable, nor are they mentioned 
with any great applauſe, either by the ancients or moderns. The Lago di 
Sentari lies in Albania. It communicates with the Lago di Plave and the 
Lago di Holti. The Stymphalus, ſo famous for its harpies and ravenous 
birds lies in the Morea; and Peneus, from its qualities, 1s thought to be the 
lake from which the Styx iſſues, conceived by the ancients to be the paſſage 
into hell. Feet einc da n | 


guſans profeſs the Romiſh religion, but Greeks, Arminians, and Turks are tolerated. 
Almoſt all the citizens are traders, and they keep ſo watchful an eye over their freedem, | 
that the gates of the city of Raguſa are allowed to be open only a few hours in the of. 
The language chiefly in uſe among the Raguſans is the Sclavonian, but the greateſt pz 
of them ſpeak the Italian. They have many trading veſſels, and are carriers in the Me · 
diterranean like the Dutch, being conſtantly at peace with the piratical ſtates of 1 | 
The city of Gravoſa, and Stagno, 30 miles N. E. of Raguſa are within the territorles | 


Mera 


MgTALs AND MINERALS. ] Turkey in Europe contains a variety of all 
ſorts of mines, and its marbles are eſteemed the fineſt in the world. | 
VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS. ] Theſe are excellent all over the Euro- 
an Tarkey, Nn when aſſiſted by the ſmalleſt degree of induſtry. 
belles pot and garden herbs of almoſt every kind, this country produces 
in great abundance and perfection, oranges, lemons, citrons, pomegranates, 
grapes of an uncommon ſweetneſs, excellent figs, almonds, olives, and cot- 
ton. Beſides theſe many drugs, not common in other parts of Europe, are 
produced here. | ' 
AntMalts.] The Theſſalian or Turkiſh horſes are excellent both for 
their beauty and ſervice. The black cattle are large, eſpecially in Greece. 
The goats are a moſt valuable part of the animal creation to the inhabit- 
ants, for the nutrition they afford, both of milk and fleſh. The large 
eagles which abound in the neighbourhood of Badadagi, furniſh, the beſt 
feathers for arrows for the Turkiſh archers, and they fell at an uncommon 
price. Partridges are very plentiful in Greece; as are all other kinds 
of fowls and quadrupeds all over Turkey in Europe ; but the Turks and 
Mahometans in general are not very fond of animal food. | 
ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, Almoſt 1 ſpot of ground, 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. every river, and every fountain in 
Greece, preſents the traveller with the ruins of a celebrated antiquity. On 
the Iſthmus of Corinth, the ruins of Neptune's temple, and the theatre 
where the Iſthmean games were celebrated, are ſtill viſible. Athens, 
which contains at preſent above 10, ooo inhabitants, is a fruitful ſource of 
the moſt magnificent and celebrated antiquities in the world; a minute ac- 
count of which would exceed the limits of this work: but it will be pro- 
per to mention ſome of the moſt conſiderable. Among the antiquities of 
this once ſuperb city, are the remains of the temple of Minerva, built of 
white marble, and encompaſſed with forty- ſix fluted columns of the Doric 
order, forty-two feet high, and ſeven feet and a half in circumference: the 
architrave 1s adorned with baſſo relievos, admirably executed, repreſenting 
the wars of the Athenians. To the ſouth eaſt of the Acropolis, a citadel 
which defends the town, are ſeventeen beautiful columns of the Corinthian 
order, thought to be the remains of the emperor Adrian's palace. They 
are of fine white marble, about fifty feet high, including the capitals and 
baſes. Juſt without the city ſtands the temple of Theſeus, ſurrounded with 
fluted columns of the Doric order: the portico at the weſt end is adorned 


with. the battle of the Centaurs in baſſo-relievo; that at the eaſt end ap- 


pears to be a continuation of tl ſame hiſtory : and on the outſide of the 
porticos, in the ſpaces between the trigliphs, are repreſented the exploits of 
Theſeus. On the ſouth-weſt of Athens 15 a beautiful ſtructure, commonly 
called the Lantern of Demoſthenes; this is a ſmall round edifice of 


white marble, the roof of which is ſupported by fix fluted columns of the 


Corinthian order, nine feet and a half high; in the ſpace between the co- 
lumns are pannels of marble; and the whole is covered with a cupola, 
carved with the reſemblance of ſcales; and on the frieze are beautifully 
repreſented in relievo the labours of Hercules. Here are alſo to be ſeen 


the temple of the Winds; the remains of the theatre of Bacchus; of the 


magnificent acqueduct of the emperor Adrian; and of the temples 
of Jupiter Olympus, and Auguſtus. The remains of the temple of the 
_ oracle of Apollo are till viſible at Caſtri, on the ſouth fide of mount Par- 
naſſus, and the marble ſteps that deſcend to a pleaſant running water, ſu 
poled to be the renowned Caſtalian ſpring, with the niches for ſtatues in the 
rock, are ſtill diſcernible. The famous cave of Trophonius is ſtill a natus 
ral curioſity in Livadiae, the old Bœotia. k | 
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Mount Athos, which has been already mentioned, and which is common. 
ly called Monto Santo, lies on a peninſula which extends into the Ægean 
ſea, and is indeed a chain of mountains, reaching the whole length of the 
. peninſula, ſeven Turkiſh miles in length, and three in breadth: but 

it is only a ſingle mountain that is properly called Athos. This is fo lofty, 

that on the top, as the ancients relate, the ſun- riſing was beheld four hour, 
ſooner than by the inhabitants of the coaſt ; and, at the ſolſtice, its ſhade 
reached into the Agora or market-place of Myrina, a town in Lemngz, 
which iſland was diſtant eighty-ſeven miles eaſtward. There are twenty. 
two convents on mount Athos, beſides a great number of cells and grotto; 
with the habitations of no leſs than ſix thouſand monks and hermits; though 
the proper hermits, who live in grottos, are not above twenty : the other 
monks are anchorites, or ſuch as live in cells. Theſe Greek monks, who call 
themſelves the inhabitants of the holy mountain, are ſo far from being a ſet 
of ſlothful people, that, beſides their daily offices of religion, they cultivate 
the olive and vineyards, are carpenters, maſons, ſtone- cutters, cloth-workers, 
taylors, &c. They alſo live a very auſtere life; their uſual food, inſtead of 
fieſh, being vegetables, dried olives, figs, and other fruit; onions, cheeſe 
and on certain * Lent excepted, fiſh. Their faſts are many and ſevere, 
which, with the healthfulneſs of the air, renders longevity ſo common there, 
that many of them live above an hundred years. It appears from lian, 
that anciently the mountain in general, and particularly the ſummit, was ac- 
counted very healthy, and conducive to long life ; whence the inhabitants 
were called Macrobii, or long-lived. We are farther informed by Philo. 
ſtratus, in the life of Apollonius, that numbers of philoſophers uſed to re. 
tire to this mountain, for the better contemplation of the heavens, and of 

nature ; and after their example the monks doubtleſs built their cells. 
Crrixs.] Conſtantinople, the capital of this great empire, is ſituated on 
the European fide of the Boſphorus. It was built upon the ruins of the 
ancient Byzantium, by the . emperor Conſtantine the Great, as 
a more inviting ſituation than Rome for the ſeat of empire. It became 
_ afterwards the capital of the Greek empire, and having eſcaped the 
deſtructive rage of the barbarous nations, it was the greateſt as well as the 
moſt beautiful city in Europe, and the only one, during the Gothic ages, in 
which there remained any image of the ancient elegance in manners and 
arts. While it remained in the poſſeſſion of the Greek emperors, it was the 
only mart in Europe for the commodities of the Eaſt Indies. It derived 
great advantages from its being the rendezvous of the cruſaders; and being 
then in the meridian of its glory, the European writers, in the ages of the 
cruſades, ſpeak of it with aſtoniſhment. „O what a vaſt city is Conſtan- 
tinople (exclaims one, when he firſt beheld it), and how beautiful! How 
many monaſteries are there in it, and how many palaces built with won- 
derful art! How many manufactures are there in the city, ing to be- 
hold. It would be aſtoniſhing to relate how it abounds with all good 
things, with gold, filver, and ſtuffs of various kinds; for every hour ſhips 
a rive at this port with all things neceſſary for the uſe of man.“ Conſtan: 
tinople is at this day one of the fineſt cities in the world by its ſituation and 
its port. The proſpect from it is noble. The moſt regular part is the Be- 
| ſeſtin, incloſed with walls, and gates, where the merchants have their ſhops 
excellently ranged. In another part of the city is the Hippodrome, 
an oblong ſquare of 400 paces by roo, where they exerciſe on horſe- 
back. The Meidan, er parade, is a large ſpacious ſquare, the general re- 
ſort of all ranks. , On the oppoſite ſide. of the port, are four towns, but 
conſidered as a part of the ſuburbs, their diſtance being ſo imall, a 2 
may eaſily be heard on the other ſide. They are named Pera, Outs 
| ach 
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pacha, and Tophana. In Pera the foreign ambaſſadors and all the Franks 
or ſtrangers reſide, not being permitted to live in the city: Galata-alſo 4s 
moſtly inhabited by Franks-or Jews, and is a place of great trade. The 
city abounds with antiquities, The tomb of Conſtantine the Great is ſtill 
preſerved. Themoſque of St. Sophia, once a Chriſtian church, is thought 
in ſome reſpects to exceed in grandeur and architecture St. Peter's at Rome. 
The city is built in a triangular form, with the ſeraglio ſtanding on a point 
of one of the angles, from whence there is a proſpect of the ms, a coaſt 
of the Leſſer, Aſia, which is not to be equalled; When we ſpeak of the ſe- 
raglio, we do not mean the apartments in which the grand ſignior's women 
are confined, as is commonly imagined, but the whole incloſure of the 
Ottoman palace, which might well ſuffice for a moderate town. The wall 
which ſurrounds the ſeraglio is thiaty feet high, having battlements, embra- 
ſures and towers, in the ſtyle of ancient fortifications, There-are in it 
nine gates, but only two of them magnificent; and from one of theſe the 
Ottoman court takes the name of the Porte, or the Sublime Porte, in all — 
lic tranſactions and records. Both the magnitude and population of Con- 
ſtinople have been greatly exaggerated by credulous travellers. It is ſur- 
rounded by a high and thick wall, with battlements after the Oriental man- 
ner, and towers, defended by a lined but ſhallow ditch, the works of which 
are double on the land fide. The beſt authors think that it does not con- 
tain above 800,000 inhabitants, three-fourths of whom are ſaid to be 
Greeks and Armenians, and the reſt are Jews and Turks. Others ſuppoſe 
the inhabitants not to ſucceed 600,000. The 2 hath been frequently 
aſſailed by fires, either owing to the narrowneſs of the ſtreets and the ſtrue- 
ture of the houſes, or the arts of the Janizaries. In Auguſt 1784, a fire 
broke out in the quarter ſituated towards the harbour, and ſpread into other 
quarters, and about 10,000 houſes, (moſt of which had been rebuilt fince 
the fire in 1782) were conſumed. 
Gppoſite to the ſeraglio, on the Aſian fide, and about a mile and a half 
diſtant acroſs the water, 1s Scutari, adorned with a royal moſque, and a 
pleaſant houſe of the grand ſignior. On the brow of an adjacent hill is 
a grand proſpect. In one view are the cities of Conſtantinople, Galata, and 
Pera, the ſmall ſeas of the Boſphorus and Propontis, with the adjacent 
countries on each ſhore. 2 5 
As to the population, manners, religion, government, revenues, learning, 
military ſtrength, commerce, and manufactures of the Turks, theſe ſeveral 
heads depending on the ſame principles all over the empire, ſhall be men- 
tioned under Turkey in Afia. | | . 
Crin-TarTaRry or the CrxiMgg, is the ancient Taurica Cherſoneſus, 
and 1s a peninſula, lying on the Euxine, or Black ſea, by which it is 
bounded on the weſt and ſouth, and on the eaſt and north-eaſt, by that of 
Aſoph. It is between”44 and 46 degrees of north latitude; and 34 and 
37 degrees of eaſt longitude. | RTE 

This peninſula was eſteemed a part of Turkey in Europe, until it was 
ceded to Ruſſia, in conſequence of the peace in 1784. Many cities were 
built on it by the Greeks, particularly thoſe of . Theodoſia, Pan- 
ticapeum, and ſome others which carried on a great trade with the Scythi- 
ans, as well as with the Greek cities on the continent. 2 | 


The moſt conſiderable rivers in the Crimea are thoſe of Karaſu and Sa- 
lagir, both of which take an eaſterly courſe. OTE e. ke 
Of the towns in this part of the world we have but very light deſcrip- 
tions; and indeed where the country has been fo often the ſeat of war, and 
the inhabitants are ſtill ſo rude, very little can be expected from their build - 
Wygs. Lady Craven, now the margravine of Anſpach, who, without "— 
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had acceſs to the beſt lodgings in the country, informs us, that © a Tarxy, 
or piece of woode 
for ſeats; and what is extremely convenient, there is more than double 
the ſpace of the room, behind the wainſcot, which draws back in mop 


. confined, there is yet every conveniency to be met with.“ 


river Karuſa, which is ſituated among rocks, in a very romantic manner, and 
riſes in a conſiderable ſtream. It was viſited by lady Craven in 1786. No 


iſſues many clear ſprings that amply ſupply the houſes and baths with water, 
certainly paſſed and been tied. The Tartars infiſt that the ſea was once 


there is a mine of earth, _—_ like Oap, which is reckoned very good for 
the ſkin, and vaſt quantities o 


in this peninſula are innumerable, and afford the moſt beautiful and coſtly 


kill the ewes to have them before birth, when their ſkins have ſmall ſpots, 
and are ſmooth like the fineſt and lighteſt ſattins. Coats hned with theſe 


ſkins are called Peliſſes; and as a great number of theſe ſmall animals 
. muſt be killed to make the lining of one coat, this is one of the fineſt pre. 


| hangers, many of which are not to be diſtinguiſhed from ſuch as are made 


aà part. 


north-weſt, aud on the eaſtern coaſt of Achaia or Livadia. It is go miles 


ſeif is very fertile, producing, corn, wine, fruit, and cattle, in ſuch abun- 
dance, that all kinds of proviſions are extremely cheap. The chief towns 


Caſtel Roſſo, the ancient Caryſtus. 


houſe is a very 4556 building of only one ſtory, without any chair, table, 
furniture. Large cuſhions are ranged round the toom 

places; ſo that in a place where the room appears to be exceedingly ſmal 
Among the curioſitjes in this country, we may reckon the ſource of the 
leſs wonderful are thoſe lakes which receive the nvulets without any viſible 
outlet. This celebrated female traveller mentions a houſe, near Sebaſtopool, 
ituated in a very romantic manner at the foot of ſome rocks, from which 


On the ſummit of theſe rocks, there are places which immenſe cables have 


cloſe to the foot of them, and ſhips were faſtened there. Near Bacziſeria 


it are conſumed by the women at Conſtan. 
tinople. Lady Craven beſtows the greateſt encomiums on the ſheep, which 


fleeces. The ſheep are all ſpotted; the lambkins very beautiful, and they 


ſents the empreſs can make to an ambaſſador. | 

The peninſula of the Crimea has a conſiderable trade in what is call 
Morocco leather, of various colours, which is to be had very cheap, and 
like ſattin. At Bacziſeria there is a great trade of ſword-blades, knives and 


at Damaſcus. 


— — 


ISLANDS belonging to TURKEY in EUROPE, being 
part of Ancient GREECE. 


Shall mention theſe iſlands chiefly for the uſe of ſuch readers as are 
converſant with ancient hiſtory, of which they make. ſo diſtinguiſhed 


NEGROPORNT, the ancient Eubaa, ſtretches from the ſouth-eaſt to the 
long and 25 broad, and contains about 1300 ſquare miles. Here the 


Turkiſh gallies lie. The tides on its coaſt are irregular; and the iſland it- 


in the iſland are, Negropont, called by the Greeks Egripos, fituated on the 
ſouth-weſt coaſt of the ifland, on the narroweſt part of the ſtrait; and 


LEMNos, or STALIMENE, lies on the north part of the Egean fea or Ar- 
chipelago, and is almoſt a ſquare of 25 miles in length and breadth, 
Though it produces corn and wine, yet its principal riches ariſe from its 
mineral earth, much uſed in medicine, ſometimes called terra Sts 

| | 
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feilata, becauſe it is ſealed up by the Turks, who receive from it a conſi- 
ble revenue. 

l is remarkable only for its lying oppoſite to old Troy, and its 

being mentioned by Virgil as the place to which the Greeks retired, and 

left the Trojans in a fatal ſecurity. It hath a tower of the ſame name. 

ScyRO3 is about 60 miles in circumference, and is remarkable chiefly for 
the remains of antiquity which it contains: about 300 Greek families in- 

abit it. 
: Lzsp0s, or MYTELENE, is about 60 miles long, and is famous for the 
number of philoſophers and poets it produced. The inhabitants were for- 
merly . for their prodigality. | 

Scto, or Cntos, lies about 80 miles weſt of Smyrna, and is about 100 miles 
in circumference. This iſland, though rocky and mountainous, produces 
excellent wine, but no corn. It is inhabited by 106,000 Greeks, 10,001 
Turks, and about 3.000 Latins. It hath 3oo churches, beſides chapels and 
monaſteries; and a Turkiſh garriſon of 1400 men. The inhabitants have 
manufactures of ſilk, velvet, gold and filver ſtuffs. The land likewiſe pro- 
duces oil and filk, and the lentiſk-tree, or maſtic, from which the government 
draws its chief revenue. The women of this, and almoſt all the other 
Greek iflands, have in all ages been celebrated for their beauty, and 
their perſons have been the moſt perfect models of ſymmetry to 3 and 
ſtatuaries. A late learned traveller, Dr. Richard Chandler, ſays, The 
beautiful Greek girls are the moſt ſtriking ornaments of Scio. Many 
of theſe were ſitting at the doors and windows, twiſting cotton or filk, 
or employed in ſpinning and needle work, and accoſted us with familiarity, 
bidding us welcome as we paſſed. The ſtreets on Sunday and holidays are 
filled with them in groups. They wear ſhort petticoats, reaching only to 
their knees, with white ſilk or cotton hoſe. Their head-drefs, which is 
culiar to the iſland, is a kind of turban, the linen fo white and thin it ſeem- 
ed fnow, Their flippers are chiefly yellow, with a knot of red fringe at the 
heel. Some wore them faſtened with a thong. Their garments were ſilk 
of various colours; and their whole appearance fo fantaſtic and lively as to 
afford us much entertainment. The Turks inhabit a ſeparate quarter, and 
their women are concealed.” Among the poets and hiſtorians ſaid to 
be born here, the inhabitants reckon Homer, and ſhew a little ſquare houſe, 
which they call Homer's ſchool. | 

S Auos lies oppoſite to Epheſus, on the coaſt of the Leſſer Aſia, about ſe» 
ven miles from the continent. It is 30 miles long, and 15 broad. This 
[Nand ave birth to Phythagoras, and is inhabited by Greek Chriſtians, who 
are well treated by the Turks: their maſters. The muſcadine Samian wine 
sin high requeſt; and the iſland alſo produces wool, which they ſell to the 
French; oil, pomegranates, and filk. This iſland is ſuppoſed to have been 
the native country of Juno; and ſome travellers think that the ruins of her 
temple, and of the ancient city Samos, are the fineſt remains of antiquity 
in the Levant, 

To the ſouth of Samos lies PaTMos, about 20 miles in circumference, 
but ſo barren and dreary, that it may be called a rock rather than an iſland. 
It has, however, a convenient haven; and the few Greek monks who are 
upon the iſland ſhew a cave where St. John is ſuppoſed to have written 
the Apocalypſe. | | 

The CycLapes.iflands lie like a circle round Delos, the chief of them, 
which is ſouth of the iſlands Mycone and Tirſe, and almoſt midway between 
the continents of Aſia and Europe. Though Delos is not above fix miles 
n c.rounference, it is one of the moſt celebrated of all the Grecians 
1lands, as being the birth-place of Apollo and Diana, the magnificent 
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ruins of whoſe temples are ſtill viſible. This iſland is almoſt deſtitute of 
inhabitants. 0 0 

Panos lies bettween the iſlands of Luxia and Melos. Like all the oth, 
Greek iſlands, it contains the moſt ſtriking and magnificent ruins of ny 
| * but is chiefly renowned for the beauty and whiteneſs of i, 
marble. N 2 

CEnico, or CYTRHEREA, lies ſouth-eaſt of the Morea, and is about ©9 
miles in circumference, but rocky and mountainous, and chiefly remark. 
able for being the favourite reſidence of Venus. 

Sax roRIN is one of the moſt ſouthernmoſt iſlands in the Archipelage, 
and was formerly called Caliſta, and afterwards Thera. Though ſeem. 
ingly covered with pumice-ſtones, yet, through the induſtry of the in. 
habitants, who are about to, ooo, it produces barley and wine, with ſome 
wheat. One- third of the people are of the Latin church, and ſubject to 

a popiſh biſhop. Near this iſland another aroſe of the ſame name, from 
the bottom of the ſea, in 1707. At the time of its birth there was an 
earthquake, attended with moſt dreadful lightnings and thunders, and 
boilings of the ſea for ſeveral days, ſo that when it aroſe out of the ſe, 
it was a mere volcano, but the burning ſoon ceaſed. It is about 206 
feet above the ſea; and at the time of its firit emerging, it was about a 
mile broad, and five miles in circumference, but it has ſince increaſed, 
Several other iſlands of the Archipelago appear to have had the like 
original; but the fea in their neighbourhood is fo deep as not to be 
fathorned. 7 

The famous iſland of Rropes is ſituated in the 28th degree of eaſt 
longitude, and 36 degrees 20 minutes north latitude, about 20 miles 
fouth-welſt of the continent of Leſſer Aſia, being about 60 miles long, and 
2g broad. This iſland is healthful and pleaſant, and abounds in wine, 
and many of the neceſſaries of life; but the inhabitants import their corn 
from the neighbouring country. The chief town of the ſame name, 
+ ſtands on the ſide of a hill fronting the ſea, and is three miles in circum- 
ference, interſperfed with gardens, minarets, churches, and towers. 
The harbour is the grand fignior's principal arſenal for ſhipping, and the 

ce is eſteemed among the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes belonging to the Turks. 

he coloſſus of braſs, which anciently ſtood at the mouth of its harbour, 
and was zo fathoms wide, was deſervedly accounted one of the wonders 
af the world: one foot being placed on each ſide of the harbour, ſhips 
paſſed between its legs; and it held in one hand a light-houſe for the di- 
rection cf mariners. The face of the coloſſus repreſented the fun, to 
whom this image was dedicated; and its height was about 135 feet. The 
inhabitants of this iſland were formerly maſters of the ſea; and the 
Rhodian law was the directory of the Romans in maritime affairs. The 

knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, after loſing Paleſtine, took this iſland 
from the Turks in 1301, but loſt it to them in 1 522, after a brave defence, 
and afterwards retired to Malta. 

Canna, the ancient Crete, is ſtill renowned for its hundred cities, for 
its being the birth place of jupiter, the ſeat of legiſlature to all Greece, 
and many other hiſtorical and political diſtinctions. It lies between 35 
and 36 degrees of north latitude, being 200 miles long, and 60 broad, 
almoſt equally diſtant from Europe, Aſia, and Africa, and contains 3220 
ſquare miles. The famons Mount Ida ſtands in the middle of the iſſand. 
ad is no better than a barren rock; and Lethe, the river of oblivion, 1s 
a torpid ſtream. Some of the vallies of this iſland produce wine, fruits, 
and corn; all of them are remarkably excellent in their kind. The ſiege of 


Candia, the capital of the iſland, in modern times, was far more wonſer: 
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ful and bloody than that of Troy. The Turks inveſted it in the begin- 
ning of the year 1645, and its Venetian garriſon, after bravely defending 
ſelf againſt 56 ſtorms, till the latter end of September 1699, made, at 
laſt, an honourable capitulation. The fiege coſt the Turks 180, ooo men, 


and the Venetians 80,000. 

" Cypxvs lies in the levant ſea, about 3o miles diſtant from the coaſts of 
Syria and Paleſtine. It is 150 miles long, and 70 broad, and lies at almoſt 
an equal diſtance from Europe and Africa. It was formerly famous for 
the worſhip of Venus, the Cyprian goddeſs; and, during the time of the 
' Cruſades, was a rich flouriſhing kingdom, inhabited by Chriſtians. Its 
wine, eſpecially that which grows at the bottom of the celebrated Mount 
Olympus, is the moſt palatable and the richeſt of all that grows in the 
Greek iſlands. | Nicoſia. is the capital, in the midſt of the country, and 
the ſee of a Greek archbiſhop : indeed, moſt part of the inhabitants of the 
ifland are Greeks. Famaguſta, its ancient capital, has a good harbour; 


and the natural produce of the ifland is fo rich, that many European na- 


tions find their account in keeping conſuls reſiding upon it; but the op- 
preſſions of the Turks have depopulated and impovertſhed it to a ſurpriſing 
degree, that the revenue they get from it does not exceed 1250l. 2 
year. The iſland produces great quantities of grapes, from which excel- 
leat wine is made: and alſo cotton of a very fine quality is here cultivated, 
and vil, ſilk, and turpentine. Its female inhabitants do not degenerate 
from their anceſtors as devotzes to Venus; and Paphos, that ancient feat 
of pleaſure and corruption, is one of the diviſions of the iſland. Richard 
I King of Engl-nd, ſubdued Cyrus, on account of its king's treachery ; 
and its royal title was transferred to Guy Luſignan, king of Jeruſalem, 
from whenee it paſſed to the Venetians, who ſtill hold that empty 
honour, 

The iſlands in the Tonian ſea are, Sarienza, STIVAL1, ZaNTE, CE- 
PHALONIA, SANTAMAURA, Coreu, FanNv, and others of ſmaller note, 
particularly Iſola del Compare, which would not deſerve mention, had it 
not been the ancient Ithaca, the birth-place and kingdom of Ulyſſes. Theſe 
iſlands in general are fruitful, and belong to the Venetians. 

Zante has a populous capital of the ſame name, and is a place of con- 
ſiderable trade eſpecially in currants, grapes, and wine. The citadel is 
erected, on the top of a large hill, ſtrong by natvre, but now little better 
than a heap of ruins.” Here is a 4 of 500 men, but their chief 
dependence is on their fleet and the iſland of Corfu. The inhabitants of 
Zante are about 30,000, moſtly Greeks, and friendly to ſtrangers. Corfn, 
which is the capital of that ifland, and the reſidence of the governor-gene- 
ral over all the other iſlands, is a place of great ſtrength, and its circum- 
ference about four miles. The Venetians are ſaid to concern themſeives 
very little about the welfare or government of theſe iſlands, ſo that the 
inhabitants, who are generally Greeks, bear a very indifferent character. 
Their number at Corfu is eſtimated at 50,000, and their manners more 


, 


ſevere than at Zante. 


. 


A. Aſia exceeds Europe and Africa in the extent of its territories, it 


is alſo ſuperior to them in the ſerenity of its air, the fertility of 

ts ſoil, the deliciouſneſs of its fruits, the fragrancy and balſamic qualities 
of its plants, ſpices, and gums; the ſalubrity of its drugs; the quantity, 
variecy, 
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the fineneſs of its ſilks and cottons. It was in Afi 


variety, beauty, and value of its gems; the richneſs of its metals, and 
8 a, according to the 

ſacred records, that the all-wiſe Creator planted the garden of Eden, in 
which he formed the firſt man and firſt woman, from whom the race of 
mankind was to ſpring. Afia, became again the nurſery of the world 
after the deluge, whence the deſcendants of Noah Ae their variouz 
colonies into all the other parts of the globe. It was in Aſia, that God 
placed his once favourite people, the - 2:46 wham he enlightened by 
revelations delivered by the prophets, and to whom he gave the Oracle; 

of Truth. It was here that the great and merciful work of our redem 

tion was accompliſhed by his divine Son; and it was from hence that the 
light of his glorious golpel was carried with amazing rapidity into all 
the known nations by his diſciples and followers. Here the firſt Chriſtian 
churches were founded, and the Chriſtian faith miraculouſly propagated 
and cheriſhed even with the blood of innumerable martyrs. It was in Aſia 
that the firſt edifices were reared, and the firſt empires founded, while the 
other parts of the globe were inhabited only by wild animals. On all 
theſe accounts, this quarter claims a ſuperiority over the reſt ; but it muſt 
be owned, that a great change hath happened in that part of it called 
Turkey, which hath loſt much of its ancient ſplendor; and from the moſt 
populous and beſt cultivated ſpot in Aſia, is become a wild and unculti. 
vated deſert. Tne other parts of Aſia continue much in their former 
condition, the ſoil being as remarkable for its fertility, as moſt of the in. 
habitants for their indolence, effeminacy, and luxury. This effeminancyis 
chiefly owing to the warmth of the climate, though in ſome meaſure 
heightened by cuſtom and education: and the ſymptoms of it are more or 
leſs viſible, as the ſeveral nations are feated nearer or fartl:er from the 
north. Hence the Tartars, who live near the ſame latitudes with us, are 
as brave, hardy, ſtrong, and vigorous, as any European nation. What i 
wanting in the robuſt frame of their bodies among the Chineſe, Mogul. 
Indians, and all the inhabitants of the moſt ſouthern regions, is'in a great 
meaſute made up to them by the vivacity of their minds, and ingenuity 
in various kinds of workmanſhip, which our moſt ſkilful mechanics have 
in vain endeavoured to imitate, 
This vaſt extent of territory was ſucceſſively governed in paſt times by 
the Aſſyrians, the Medes, the Perſians, and the Greeks; but the immenſe 
regions of India and China were little known to Alexander, or the con- 
querors of the ancient world. Upon the decline of thoſe empires, great 
part of Aſia ſubmitted to the Roman arms; and afterwards, in the middle 
ages, the ſucceſſors of Mahomet, or, as they were uſually called, Sara- 
cens, founded in Aſia, in Africa, and in Europe, a more extenſive em- 
pire than that of Cyrus, Alexander, or even the Roman, when in its 
beight of power. The Saracen greatneſs ended with the death of Tamer- 
lane; and the Turks, conquerors on every fide, took poſſeſſion of the 
middle regions of Aha, which they ſtill enjoy. Beſides the countries 
poſſeſſed by the Turks and Ruffians, Aſia contains at preſent three large 
empires, the Chineſe, the Mogul, and the Perſian, upon which the leſſer 
kingdoms and ſovereignties of Aſia, generally depend. The prevailing 
form of government in this diviſion of the globe is abſolute monarchy. 
If any of them can be ſaid to enjoy ſome ſhare of liberty, it is the wander- 
ing tribes, as the Tartars and Arabs. Many of the Afiatic nations, when 
the Dutch firſt came among thein, could not-ronceive how it was poſſible 
for any people to live under any other form of Government than that of a 
deſpotic monarchy. Turkey, Arabia, Perſia, part of Tartary and part of 
India, profeſs Mahometaniſm. The Perſian and Indian Mahometans 
rok ary 
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are of the ſect of Hali, and the others of that of Omar; but both own n 
Mahomet for their lawgiver, and the Koran for their rule of faith and 
life, In the other parts of Tartary, India, China, Japan, and the 
Afiatic iſlands, they are generally heathens and idolaters. Jews are to 
de found every where in Afia. Chriſtianity, though planted here with 
wonderful rapidity by the apoſtles and primitive fathers, ſuffered an almoſt 
total eclipſe by the conqueſts. of the Saracens, and afterwards. of the 
Turks. Incredible indeed have been the hazard, perils, and ſufferings of 
popiſh miſſionaries, to propagate their doctrines in the moſt diſtant * re- 
gions, and among the groſſeſt idolaters; but their labours have hitherto 
falled of ſucceſs, owing in a great meaſure to their own avarice, and 
the avarice and profligacy of the Europeans, who reſort thither in ſearch 
of wealth and dominion. * 

The principal languages ſpoken in Aſia are, the modern Greek, the 
Turkith, the Rufhan, the Tartarian, the Perſian, the Arabic, the Ma- 
lapan, the Chineſe, and the Japaneſe. The European languages are alſo 
ſpoken upon the coaſts of India and China. Is Hes 3 

The continent of Aſia is ſituated between 25 and 180 d of eaſt 
longitude, and between the equator and 80 degrees of north latitude. It 
is about 4740 miles in length, from the Dardanelles on the weſt, to the 
eaſtern ſhore of Tartayy ; and about 4380 miles in breadth, from the moſt. 
ſouthern part of Malacca, to the moſt northern cape of Nova Zembla. 
It is bounded-by the Frozen Ocean on the north; on the weſt it is ſepa- 
rated from Africa by the Red Sea, and from Europe by the Levant or 
Mediterranean, the Archipelago, the Helleſpont, 5 8 of Marmora, 
the Boſphorus, the Black Sea, the river Don, and a line drawn from it 
to the river Tobol, and from thence to the river Oby, which falls into 
the Frozen Ocean. On the eaſt, it is bounded by the Pacific Ocean, or 
South Sea, which ſeparates it from America; and on the ſouth, by the 
Indian Ocean; ſo that it is almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea. The principal 
regions which divide this country are as follow: - | of 
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4 1 [The bounds . E. $i 245! "et 
: ([Ruſſian theſe parts arc|3,050,000|Tobolſk 2160 N.E.|4 10 bef. ch. &p. 
2 er | ; | 

5 4 | Chineſe unlimited, each] 644,000}Chynian 4480 N.E.18 4 bef. 

= 1 
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Mogulean | power puſhing] 185, 3 50 Tibet 3780 E. [5 40 bef.|Pagans 
| Independ, | on his conqueſts 600, 500|Samer, } 2800 E 36 bel. Pagan 
| | as far as he can. Laſſa. 5 430 + 7 2000 
| I China [446 Too T,105,000|Pckin 4320 J. EJ 24 bet [t apans 
| Moguls 2000| 1500 [1,716,000]Dehi 3720 8. E. Jg 16 bef Mah. KP 
0 f * e 2000] 1000 | 741,500 — 5040 S. E. 6 44 bef. Pag. & M. 
Perſia 1300 1100 | 800,000\Iſpahan 2450 8 E. 3 20 def, Mahom. 
| "|Part of Arab. 1300| 1200 | 700,000|Mecca 2640 8. E. 2 52 def. Mabom. 
| ISyria | 270] 160 | 29,000JAleppo 1860 S.E.|z 3o bef.|Ch. &Ma 
$5 Holy Land 210] 90 7,600 Jeruſalem 1920 S.E.|2 24 def. Ch. & Ma]. 
r N e 
| + | INatolia 750 390 | 195,000 roo 1440 S. E. II 48 bef.|Mahom, 
2 55 — — —ſ— — — 
|= 4 2 240 210 27,00 Diarbeck 2060 8. E. a 56 del. Maho. 
>, — W — — metans 
jo J ; | 
E Cbaldes | 420] 24 e 2240 J3 qq bef. YA 
| FTurcomania | Bt few 
| j as Rid. IP 300 . 55000 ou; 1860 S. E. a 44 bef. Chrig. 
| [Georgia * 240] 130 | 25-600 Teflis 1220 E. {3 10 bef.ſ ians. 
* | wing 6 2100 205} 23,900, Mouſal [2220 E. 3 -» bef.[Mahom. 
— 5 — Ü— 
All the iſlands of Aſia (except Cyprus, already deſcribed in the Levant] 
belonging to the Turks) lie in the Pacific or Eaſtern Ocean, and the 
Indian Seas; of which the principal, where the Europeans trade or 
have ſettlements, are, 
Iſlands. | Towns. Sq. Miles. Trade with or belong t 
| The Japaneſe iſles Jeddo, Meaco 138, ooo Dutch | 
; The Ladrones Guamü⁊ꝗ Spain 
| Formoſa Tai-ouan-fou — 17,000 cn 
; Anian Kiontcheow _ 11, 900 __ 
| The Philippines Manilla — 33,7 00\Spain 
The Molucca, or Clove ifles Victoria Fort, Ternate } Dutch 
The Banca, or Nutmeg iflesLantor — Dutch E 
Amboyna ) ſurrounding Amboyna — 400 Dutch 
Celebes g the Molucca | Macaſſer — 68, 400 Dutch 
(Gilolo,gee. & Banda iſles J Gilolo — I 10s Dutch 
| Borneo Borneo, Caytongee 228, ooo All Nations 
The Sunda iſles Sumatra [Achen, Bencoolen ] 129, 00 Engliſh and Dutch 
Java, &c. Batavia, Bantam 38,250 Dutch 
The Andaman & Nicobar iſles Andaman, Kicobar All nations 
Ceylon —— — Candy — 27, 30 Dutch 
The Maldives — Caridon | All nations 
Bombay — Bomba — | Engliſh , 
The Kurile iſles, and thoſe in the ſea of Kamtſchatka, lately 
diſcovered by the Ruſſians — — Ruſſia 2 
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Georgia hath lately put itſelf under the protection of Ruſſia. 
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Strurlox AN Dp ExrENTr. | 
Miles. Degrees. | Sq. Miles. 


Length 1000 © {| 27 and 46 eaſt longitude. 
Breadth __ Nen Fel and 45 north latitude. $20,820. 

| OUNDED by the Black Sea and Circaſſia on the 
BOUNDARIES. ] North; by Perſia on the Eaſt; by Arabia and the 


Levant Sea, on the South; and by the Archipelago, the Helleſpont, and 
Propontis, which ſeparate it from Europe, on the Welt, 


Diviſions | Sub-divifions. Chief Towns. 


1. Eyraca Arabic or Chaldea Baſſora and Bagdad. 

2. Diarbec, or Meſopotamia Diarbec, Orfa, &c. 

3. Curdiſtan or Aſſyria Mouſul and Betlis. 

The eaſtern 4 4. Turcomania or Armenia Erzerum and Van. 
provinces are | 5. Georgia,including Men- 


grelia and Imaretta, and | ſ Teflis,Amarchia,& Gonle 


bart of Circaſſia. 


. * 1. Natolia Proper Burſa, Nici, Smyrna, and 


Epheſus. 
Leſſer Aſia, 3 Amaſia, Trapezond, and 
on the welt” 2? Amaſia Sinope. 


3. Aladulia — — — Ajazzo and Marat. 
4. Caramania — —  Sataliaand Teraſſo. | 
kaſt of the Le. | Syria, with Paleſtine, or J *'<PP0» Antioch, Namale 

N the Holy Land. N e 


MovwTains.)] Theſe are famous in ſacred as well as profane writings. 
The moſt remarkable are, Olympus, Taurus and Anti-taurus; Caucaſus 
and Ararat; Lebanon and Hermon. 

Rivers.] The ſame may be obſerved of the rivers, which are the Eu- 
phrates, Tigris, Orontis, Meander, Sarabat, Kara, and Jordan. 

Alx AND CLIMATE, ] Though both are e in the utmoſt de- 
gree, and naturally ſalubrious to the human conſtitution, yet ſuch is the 
equality with which the author of nature has diſpenſed his benefits, that 
Turkey both in Europe and Aſia, is often viſited by the plague; a fright- 
ful ſcourge to mankind wherever it takes place, but here doubly deſtructive, 
from the native indolence of the Turks, and their ſuperſtitious belief in a 
predeſtination, which prevents them from uſing the proper precautions to 
defend themſelves againſt this calamity. ei * 

' SOIL AND PRODUCE.] As this country contains the moſt fertile pro- 
vinces of Aſia, I need ſcarcely inform the reader that it produces all the 
luxuries of life in the utmoſt abundance, notwithſtanding the indolence of 
its owners. Raw filk, corn, wine, oil, honey, fruit of every ſpecies, 
coffee, myrrh, frankincenſe, and odoriferous plants and drugs, are natives 
here almoſt without culture, which is practiſed chiefly by Greek and Ar- 
menian chriſtians, The olives, citrons, lemons, oranges, figs, and dates, 
produced in theſe provinces, are highly delicious, and in ſuch plenty, that 
they coſt the inhabitants a mere trifle, and it is ſaid in fome places nothing. 
Their aſparagus is often as large as a man's leg, and their grapes far 1 | 
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thoſe of other countries in largeneſs. In ſhort, nature has brought all her 
productions here to the higheſt perfection. | 
ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS BY The ſame may be ſaid of their animal. 
SEA AND LAND. | | The breed of the Turkiſh and Arabian 
horſes, the latter eſpecially, are valuable beyond any in the world, and 
have conſiderably improved that of the Engliſh. We know of no quadru. 


| ny that are peculiar to theſe countries, but they contain all that are necel. 


ry for the uſe of mankind. Camels are here in much requeſt, from their | 
ſtrength, their agility, and, above all, their moderation in eating and 
drinking, which is greater than that of any other known animal. Their 
manufacture, known by the name of camlets, was originally made by , 
mixture of camels hair and ſilk, though it is now often made with wool 
and filk, Their kids and ſheep are exquiſite eating, and are faid to ſurpaſs, 
in flavour and taſte, thoſe of Europe: but their own butchers meat, beef 
particularly, is not ſo fine. 

As to birds they have wild fowl in vaſt perfection; their oſtriches are 
well known by their tallneſs, ſwiftnets in running, and ſtupidity. The 
Roman epicures prized no fiſh except lampreys, mullets and oyſters, but 
thoſe that were found in Aſia. 

MeTALs AND MINERALS.] This country contains all the metals 
that are to be found in the richeſt kingdoms and provinces in Europe; 
and = medicinal ſprings and baths exceed thoſe of any in the known 
world, | 
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PorULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, | HE population of 
CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. this great country is 

dy no means equal either to its extent or fertility, nor have the beſt geo 
graphers been able to aſcertain it, becauſe of the uncertainty of its limits. 
It certainly is not ſo great as it was before the Chriſtian ra, or even under 
the Roman emperors; owing to various cauſes, and above all, to the tyran- 
ny under which the natives live, and their polygamy, which is undoubtedly 
an enemy to population, as may be evinced from many reaſons ; and par: 
ticularly, becauſe the Greeks and Armenians, among whom it is not pract!- 
ſed, are incomparable more prolific than the Turks, notwithſtanding the 
rigid ſubjection in which they are kept by the latter. The plague is an- 
other capſe of depopulation. The Turkiſh emperor, however, has mor? 

ſubjects than any two European princes. | 

As to the inhabitants, they are generally well made and robuſt men; 
when young, their complexions are fair, and their faces handſome; their 
hair and eyes are black or dark brown. The women, when young are 
commonly handſome, but they generally look old at thirty. In their de- 
meanour, the Turks are rather hypocondriac, grave, ſedate, and paſſive; 
but when agitated by pion, furious, raging, ungovernable; big win 
diſſimulation, jealous, ſuſpicious, and vindictive beyond concepuon; mn 
matters of religion, tenacious, ſuperſtitious and moroſe. Though the 
generality ſeem hardly capable of much benevolence, or even humanity 
with regard to Jews, Chriſtians, or any who differ from them in 4 1 
matters, yet they are far from being devoid of ſocial affections for thole © 
their own religion. But intereſt is their ſupreme good, and when that 
comes in competition, all ties of . conſanguinity, or friendſlip, 
are with the generality ſpeedily diſſolved. The morals of the ER 
Turks are far preferable to hols of the European. They are hoſpitable 


to ſtrangers; and the vices of avarice and inhumanity reign chiefly * 
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their great men. They are likewiſe ſaid to be charitable to one another, 
and punctual in their dealings. Their charity and public ſpirit is moſt 
conſpicuous in their building caravanſeras, or paces of entertainment, on 
roads that are deſtitute of peep ee or the refreſhment of poor 
pilgrims or travellers. With the ſame laudable view they ſearch out the 
belt ſprings, and dig wells, which in thoſe countries are a luxury to w 
travellers. The Turks fit croſs-legged upon mats, not only at their mea 
but in company. Their ideas, except what they acquire from opium, 
are ſimple and confined, ſeldom reaching without the walls of their own 
houſes; where they fit converſing with their women, drinking coffee, 
ſmoking tobacco, or chewing opium. They have little curioſity to be 
informed of the ſtate of their own, or any other country. If a viſier, 
baſhaw, or other officer, is turned out, or ſtrangled, they ſay no more 
on the occaſion, than that there will be a new viſier or governor, ſeldom 
enquiring into the reaſon of the diſgrace of the former miniſter. Th 
are perfect ſtrangers to wit and agreeable converſation. They have few 
printed books, and ſeldom read any other than the Koran, and the com- 
ments upon it. Nothing is negociated in Turkey without preſents; and 
here jullice may commonly be bought and ſold. 

The Turks dine about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and they ſup at 
five in the winter and fix in the ſummer, and this is their principal meal. 
Among the great E their diſhes are ſerved up one by one; but they 
have neither knife nor fork, and they are not permitted by their religion 
to uſe gold or filver ſpoons. Their victuals are always high ſeaſoned.— 
Rice is the common food of the lower ſort, and ſometimes it is boiled up 
with gravy; but their chief diſh is pilan, which is mutton and fowl 
boiled to rags, and the rice being boiled quite dry, the ſoup is high-ſea- 
toned, and poured upon it. They drink water, ſherbet, and coffee; 
and the only debauch they know is in opium, which gives them tenſations 
reſembling thoſe of intoxication. Gueſts of high rank ſometimes have 
their beards perfumed by a female ſlave of the family. They are tempe- 
rate and ſober from a principle of their religion, which forbids them the 
uſe of wine; though in private many of them indulge themſelves in the 
uſe of ſtrong liquors. Their common ſalutation is by an inclination of 
the head, and laying their right hand on their breaſt. They fleep in 
linen waiſteoats and drawers, upon mattreſſes, and cover W e with 
a quilt, Few or none of the conſiderable inhabitants of this vaſt empire 
have any notion of walking or riding either for health or diverſion. The 
moſt religious among them find, however, ſufficient exerciſe when they 
conform themſelves to the frequent ablutions, prayers, and rites preſcrib- 
ed them by Mahomet. | 

Their active diverſions conſiſt in ſhooting at a mark, or tilting it with 
darts, at which they are very expert. Some of their great men are fond of 
hunting, and take the field with numerous equipages, which are joined 
by their inferiors; but this is often done for political purpoſes, that they 
may know the ſtrength of their dependents. Within doors, the cheſs or 
draught-board are their uſual amuſements; and if they play at chance 
games they never bet money, that being prohibited by the bai : 

Deess.] The men ſhave their heads, leaving a lock on the crown, 
and wear their beards long. They cover their heads with a turban, and 
never put it off but when they ſleep. Their ſhirts are without collar or 
wriſtband, and over them they throw a long veſt, which they tie with a 
laſh, and over the veſt they wear a looſe gown ſomewhat ſhorter. Their 
rcecues, or drawers, are of a piece with their ſtockings; and inſtead of 
ſioes they wear {ippers, which they put off when they enter a temple or 
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houſe. They ſuffer no Chriſtians, or other people, to wear white tur- 
bans. The dreſs of the women differs little from that of the men, on 
they wear ſtiffened caps upon their heads with horns ſomething like 3 
mitre, and wear their hair down. When they appear abroad, they are ſo 
muffled up as not to be known by their neareſt relation. Such of the 
women as are virtuous make no uſe of paint to heighten their beauty, or 
to diſguiſe their complexion; but they often tinge their hands and feet 
with henna, which gives them a deep yellow, The men make uſe of the 
ſame expedient to colour their vero: & | 

 Maxriacts.] Marriages in this country are chiefly negociated by the 
ladies. When the terms are agreed upon, the bridegroom pays down 3 
ſum of money, a licence is taken out from the cadi, or proper magiſtrate, 
and the parties are married. The bargain is celebrated, as in other na- 
tions, with mirth and jollity; and the money is generally employed in 
furniſhing the houſe of the young couple. They are not allowed by their 
law more than four wives, but they may have as many concubines as they 
can maintain. Accordingly, beſides their wives, the wealthy Turks keep 
a kind of ſeraglio of women; but all theſe indulgences are ſometimes in. 
ſufficient to gratify their unnatural deſires. 

Fux ERALSs.] The burials of the Turks are decent, The corpſe is 
attended by the relations, chanting paſſages from the Koran; and after 
being depoſited in a moſque (for ſo they call their temples), they are bu. 
ried in a field by the iman or prieſt, who pronounces a funeral ſermon at 
the time of the interment. The male relations expreſs their ſorrow by 
alms and prayers; the women, by decking the tomb on certain days with 
flowers and green leaves; and in mourning for a huſband they wear a par- 
ticular head-drefs, and leave off all finery for twelve months. 
 Rxn:i6zon.] The eſtabliſhed religion is the Mohometan, fo called from 
Mahomet the author of it; ſome account of whom the reader will find 
in the following hiſtory of Arabia, the native country of that impoſtor. 
The Turks profeſs to be of the ſect of Omar; but theſe are ſplit into as 
many ſectaries as their neighbours the Chriſtians. There is no ordination 
among their clergy ; any perſon may be a prieſt that pleaſes to take the 
habit and perform the functions of his order, and may lay down his office 
when he pleaſes. Their chief prieſt, or mufti, ſeems to have great power 
in the ſtate. N i 

ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUT ens The Turkiſh government having 

or CHRISTIANS. formed theſe into part of its finan- 
ces, they are tolerated where they are moſt profitable; but the hardſſups 
impoſed upon the Greek church are ſuch, as muſt always diſpoſe that 
people to favour any revolution of government. Conſtantinople, Jerufa- 
lem, Alexandria, and Anticch, are patriarchates; and their heads are 1n- 
dulged, according as they pay for their privilege, with a civil as well as an 
eccleſiaſtical authority over their votaries. The ſame may be ſaid of the 
Neſtorian and Armenian patriarchs; and every great city that can pay for 
the privilege, has its archbiſhop or biſhop. All male chriſtians fot 
* a capitation tax from ſeventeen years old to ſixty, according to 

tions. 1 

LaxGvacx.] The radical languages of this empire are the Sclavonian, 
which ſeems to have been the mother- tongue of the ancient Turks; the 
Greek modernized, but ſtill bearing a relation to the old language; the 
Arabic and the Syriac, a diale& of which is ſtill ſpoken. -A ſpecimen of 
the modern Greek follows in their paternoſter. ' | | 

Pater hemas, opios iſo ces los curanous : hagiafthito to onoma ſou : na ei 
te beflia ſou: to thelema ſou na genetex itzon en te ge; 0s is ton * 
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tſomi hemas doze hemas fſemoren: ke fi choraſe hemos ta crimata hemon i#tzones 
Le hemas fichoraſomen ekinous opou: mas adi kounke men ternes hemais is to 


firaſno, alla ſeſon hemas opo to kaxo. Amen. 


LEARNING AND LEARNED MEX. ] The Turks till of late profeſſed a 
ſovereign contempt for our learning. Greece, which was the native coun- 
to of genius, arts, and ſciences, produces at preſent, beſides Turks, nu- 
nierous bands of Chriſtian biſhops, prieſts, an monks, who in general are 
25 ignorant as the Turks themſelves, and are divided into various abſurd 
acts of what they call Chriſtianity. The education of the Turks ſeldom 
-+tends farther than reading the Turkiſh lan ufer and the Koran, and 
writing a common letter. Some of them underſtand aſtronomy, ſo far as 
to calculate the time of an eclipſe; but the nnmber of theſe being very 
ſmall, they are looked upon as extraordinary e : 

ANTIQUITIES ANDCURIOSITIES, | Theſe are ſo various, that they 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. | have furniſhed matter for many 
voluminous publications, and others are appearing every day. Theſe 
countries contained all that was rich and 1 in architecture and 
ſculpture; and neither the barbarity of the Turks, nor the depredations 
they have ſuffered from the Europeans, ſeem to have diminiſhed their 
number. They are more or leſs perfect, according to the air, ſoil, or 
climate, in which they ſtand, and all of them bear deplorable marks of 
neglect. Many of the fineſt temples are converted into Turkiſh moſques, 
or Greek churches, and are more disfigured than thoſe which remain in 
ruins. Amidſt ſuch a plenitude of curioſities, all that can be done here 
i; to ſelect ſome of the moſt ſtriking ; and I ſhall begin with Balbec and 
Palmyra, which form the pride of all antiquity. 

Balbec is ſituated on a riſing plain, between Tripoli in Syria, and Da- 
maſcus, at the foot of Mount .Libanus, and is the Heliopolis of Cœlo 
Syria, Its remains of antiquity diſplay, according to the beſt judges, the 
holdeſt plan that ever was attempted in architecture. The portico of the 
temple of Heliopolis is inexprefſibly ſuperb, though disfigured by two 
Turkiſh towers. The hexagonal court behind it is now known only by 
the magaificence of its ruins. The walls were adorned with Corinthian 
pilaſters and ſtatues, and it opens into a quadrangular court of the ſame 
taſte and grandeur. The great temple to which this leads is now fo 
ruined, that it is known only by an entablature, ſupported by nine lofty 
columns, each conſiſting of three pieces joined together, by iron pins, 
without cement. Some of thoſe pins are a foot long, and a foot in 
diameter; and the ſordid Turks are daily at work to deſtroy the columns 
for the ſake of the iron, A ſmall temple is ſtill ſtanding, with a pedeſtal 
of eight columns in front, and fifteen in flank, and every where richly or- 
namented with figures in alto relief, expreſſing the heads of gods, heroes, 
and emperors, and part of the ancient mythology. To the weſt of this 
| temple is another, of a circular form, of the Corinthian and Ionic order, 
but disfigured with Turkiſh moſques and houſes, The other parts of this 
ancient city are proportionably beautiful and ſtupendous, 

Various have been the conjectures concerning the founders of theſe 
immenſe buildings. The inhabitants of Aſia aſcribe them to Solomon, 
but ſome make them ſo modern as the time of Antoninus Pius. Perhaps 
they are of different æras; and though that prince and his ſucceſſors may 
have rebuilt ſome part of them, yet the boldneſs of their architecture, the 
beauty of their ornaments, and the ſtupendous execution of the whole, 
leem to fix their foundation to a period before the Chriſtian ra, but with- 
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out amounting to the ancient times of the Jews, or Phcenicians, who 60 
bably knew little of the Greek ſtyle in building and ornamenting. 1 
bec is at preſent a little city encompaſſed with a wall. The inhabitan d 
who are about 5000 in number, chiefly Greeks, live in or near the circy 
r temple, in houſes built out of the ancient ruins.—A free-ſtone ; 
in the neighbourhood, furniſhed the ſtones for the body of the tem le; 
end one of the ſtones, not quite detached from the bottom of the n, 
is 70 feet long, 14 broad, and 14 feet five inches deep, and reduced it 
our meaſure is 1135 tons. A coarſe white marble quarry, at a greater 
diſtance, furniſhed the ornamental parts. | 
Palmyra, or, as it was called by the ancients, Tadmor in the deſen 
is ſituated in the wilds of Arabia Petræa, about 33 deg. of N. lat. and 200 
miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Aleppo. It 1s ee den through a narroy 
plain, lined as it were with the remains of antiquity ; and, opening all 
once, the eye is preſented with the moſt ſtriking objects that are to be found 
in the world. The temple of the ſun lies in ruins ; but the acceſs to h; 
through a vaſt number of beautiful Corinthian columns of white marhls 
the grandeur and beauty of which can only be known by the plates of f. 
which have been drawn and publiſhed by Mr. Wood, who, with his friends, 
paid it a viſit ſome years ago, purpoſely to preſerve ſome remembrance 
of ſuch a curioſity. As thoſe drawings, or copies from them, are noy 
common, we muſt refer the reader to them, eſpecially as he can form ag 
very adequate ideas of the ruins from a printed relation. Superb arche, 
amazing columns, a colonade extending 4000 feet in length, terminated by: 
noble mauſoleum, temples, fine porticos, periſtyles, intercoluminations 
and entablatures, all of them in the higheſt ſtyle, and finiſhed with the 
moſt beautiful materials, appear on all hands, but ſo diſperſed and di. 
Jointed, that it is impoſſible from them to form an 1dea of the whole when 
perfect. Theſe ſtriking ruins are contraſted by the miſerable huts cf the 
wild Arabs, who reſide in or near them. 

Nothing but ocular proof could convince any man, that ſo ſuperh1 
city, formerly 10 miles in circumference, could exiſt in the midſt of 
what now are tracts of barren uninhabitable ſands. Nothing however i 
more certain than that Palmyra was formerly the capital of a great king. 
dom; that it was the pride as well as the emporium of the eaſtern world, 
and that its merchants dealt with the Romans, and the weſtern nation, 
for the merchandiſes and luxuries of India and Arabia. Its prefent 
altered ſituation, therefore, can be accounted for only by natural cauſe, 
which have turned the molt fertile tracts into barren deferts. Tie 
Aſiatics think that Palmyra, as well as Balbec, owes its original to Solo- 
mon; and in this they receive ſome countenance from facred hiſtory. [i 
profane hiſtory it is not mentioned before the time of Marc Anthony; 
and its moſt ſuperb buildings are thought to be of the lower empire, about 
the time of Gallienus: Odenathus, the laſt king of Palmyra was highly 
eareſſed by that emperor. and even declared Auguſtus. His widow 7: 
nobia reigned in great glory for ſome time, and Longinus the celebrated 
critic, was her ſecretary. Not being able to brook the Roman tyrann, 
ſhe declared war againſt the emperor Aurelian, who took her priſone, 
led her in triumph to Rome, and butchered her principal nobility, aud 
among others the excellent Longinus. He afterwards deſtroyed her ci; 
and maſſacred its inhabitants, but expended large ſums out of Zend! 
treaſures in repairing the temple of the Sun, the majeſtic ruins of which 
have been mentioned. This it muſt be acknowledged is but a vi 
lame account of that celebrated city; nor do any of the 9 
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{:riptions reach above the Chriſtian era, though their can be no doubt 
that the city itſelf is of much higher antiquity. The emperor Juſtinian 
made ſome efforts to reſtore it to its ancient ſplendor, but without effect, 
for it dwindled by degrees to its preſent wretched ſtate, It has been ob- 
ſerved very juſtly, that its architecture and the proportions of its columns. 
are by no means equal in Prey to thoſe of Balbec. 

Nothing can be more futile, than the boaſted antiquities ſhewn by the 
Greek and Armenian prieſts in and near Jeruſalem, which is well known 
to have been ſo often razed to the ground, and re-built anew, that no 
{ene of our Saviour's life and ſufferings can be aſcertained; and yet 
thoſe ecclefiaſtics ſubſiſt by their forgeries, and pretending to guide tra- 
vellers to every ſpot mentioned in the Old and New Teſtament. Ty 
are, it is true, under ſevere contributions to the Turks, but the trade till 
goes on, though much diminiſhed in its profits. The church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, as it is called, ſaid to be built by Helena, mother to Con- 
ſtantine the Great, is ſtill ſtanding, and of tolerable good architecture 
but its different divifions and the diſpoſitions made round it are chiefly 
calculated to ſupport the forgeries of its keepers. - Other churches built 
by the ſame lady are found in Paleſtine; but the country is ſo altered 
in its appearance aud qualities, that it is one of the moſt deſpicable of 
au in Alia, and it is in vain for a moderate traveller to attempt to trace in 
it any veſtiges of the kingdom of David and Solomon, But let a fer- 
tile country be under the frowns of heaven, and abandoned to tyranny and 
wild Arabs, it will in time become a deſert, Thus oppreſſion ſoon thin- 
ch the delicious plains of Italy: and the noted countries of Greece and 
Afi1 the Leſs, once the glory of the world, are now nearly deſtitute of learn» 
ing, arts, and people. 

Mecca and Medina are curioſities only through the ſuperſtition of the 
Mahometans. Their buildings are mean when compared to European 
houſes or churches; and even the . temple of Mecca, in point of archi- 
tecture, makes but a ſorry appearance, though erected on the ſpot where 
the great prophet is ſaid to have been born. The ſame may be ſaid of the 
moſque at Medina, where that impoſtor was buried ; ſo that the vaſt ſums 
ſpent yearly by Mahometan pilgrims, in viſiting thoſe places, are un- 
doubtedly converted to temporal uſes, I ſhall not amuſe the reader with 
any accounts of the ſpot which is ſaid to have formed Paradiſe, and to 
have been ſituated between the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, where there 
are tome tracts which undoubtedly deſerve that name, The different 
ruins, {ome of them inexpreſſibly magnificent, that are to be found in 
thoſe immenſe regions cannot be appropriated with any certainty ta 
their original founders; ſo great is the ignorance in which they have 
been buried for theſe thouſand years paſt. It is indeed eaſy to pro 
nounce whether the ſtyle of their buildings be Greek, Roman, or a 
cen: but all other information muſt come from their inſcriptions. 

The neighbourhood of Smyrna (now called Iſmir,) contains many va- 
luable antiquities, The ſame may be ſaid of Aleppo and a number of 
other places celebrated in antiquity, and now known only by geographical 
odſervationg, The ſeat of Old Troy cannot be diſtinguiſhed by the 
imalleſt veſtige, and is known only by its being oppoſite to the iſle of 
Tenedos, and the name of a bank” which the poets magnified into a 
wonderful river, A temple of marble built in honour of Auguſtus Cæſar, 
at Milaſſo in Caria, and a few ſtructures of the ſame kind, in the neigh» 
bourhood, are among the antiquities that are ſtill entire. Three thea- 
tres of white marble, and a noble circus near Laodicea, now Latichea,, 
taye ſuffered very little from time or barbariſm; and ſome travellerg 
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think they diſcern the ruins of the celebrated temple of Diana ney 
Epheſus. | 
CHrtr CItIEsS, Canes Theſe are very numerous, and at the 
AND OTHER RUILDINGS. | ſame time very inſignificant, becauſe 
they have little or no trade, and are greatly decayed from their ancient gran. 
deur. Scanderoon ſtands upon the ſite of Old Alexandria, but it js now 
almoſt depopulated. Superb remains of antiquity are found in its neigl. 
bourhood. Aleppo, however, preſerves, a reſpectable rank among the 
Cities of the Aſiatic Turkey. t is ſtill the capital of Syria, and is ſupe. 
rior in its buildings and conveniencies to moſt of the Turkiſh cities. J 
houſes, as uſual in the Eaſt, conſiſt of a large court, with a dead wal 
to the ſtreet, an arcade ar piazza running round it, paved with marh|- 
and an elegant fountain of the ſame in the middle. Aleppo and js 
ſuburbs are ſeven miles in compaſs, ſtanding on eight ſmall hills, on the 
higheſt of which the citadel or caſtle is erected, but of no great frength, 
An old wall and a broad ditch, now in many places turned into gardens, 
ſurround the city, which contains 235, ooo inhabitants, of whom 30,009 an 
Chriſtians and 5000 are Jews. It is furniſhed with moſt of the conve. 
niences of life, l oe water within the walls, and even that i; 
ſupplied by an aqueduct diſtant about four miles, ſaid to have been 
erected by the empreſs Helena, The ſtreets are narrow, but well pare 
with large ſquare ſtones, and are kept very clean. Their gardens ar 
pleaſant, being laid out in vineyards, olive, fig, and piſtachio trees; hit 
the country round is rough and barren, Foreign merchants are numerous 
here, and tranſact their buſineſs in caravanſeras or large ſquare building, 
containing their warehouſes, lodging rooms, and compting houſes, Thiz 
city abounds in neat, and ſome of them magnificent moſques, public 
bagnios, which are very refreſhing, and bazars, or market places, which 
are formed into long, narrow, arched or covered ſtreets, with little ſhops, 
as in other parts of the Eaſt. Their coffee is excellent, and conſidered by 
the Turks as a high luxury; and their ſweetmeats and fruits are delicious, 
European merchants live here in greater ſplendour and ſafety than in any 
other city of the Turkiſh empire, which is owing to particular capituk. 
tions with the Porte. Coaches or carriages are not uſed here, but perſons 
of quality ride on horſeback with a number of ſervants before them, ac- 
cording to their rank. The Engliſh, French, and Dutch, have conſul: 
who are much reſpected, and appear abroad, the Engliſh eſpecially, with 
marks of diſtinction. 

The heat of the country makes it convenient for the inhabitants to let 
in the open air, here, over all Arabia, and many other parts of the Eat, 
for which reaſon their houſes are flat on the top. This practice accounts 
for the early acquaintance thoſe nations had with aſtronomy, and the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, and explains ſome parts of the holy 
ſcripture. As the Turks are very uniform in their way of living, 
this account of Aleppo may give the reader an. idea of the other Turk- 
1ſh cities. | 1 

Bagdad, built upon the Tigris, not far it 1s ſuppoſed from the ſit 
of ancient Babylon, is the capital of the ancient Chaldea, and was the 
metropolis of the caliphate, under the Saracens, in the twelfth century, 
This city retains but ew marks of its ancient grandeur. It is in the fom 
of an irregular ſquare, and rudely fortified, but the conveniency of it 
ſituation renders it one of the ſeats of the Turkiſh government, and ! 
has ſtill a conſiderable trade, being annually vifited by the Smyms, 
Aleppo, and weſtern caravans. The houſes of Bagdad are nerally 


large, built of brick and cement. and arched over to admit the freer cit. 
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culation of the air; many of their windows are made of elegant Venetian 
laſs, and the ceilings ornamented with chequered work. Moſt of the 
Houſes have alſo a court yard before them, in the middle of which 1s 


a ſmall plantation of orange trees. The number of houſes is computed | 


at $0,000, each of which pay an annuat tribute to the Baſhaw, which 
is calculated to produce 3e0,000l. ſterling. Their bazars, in which their 
tradeſmen have their ſhops, are tolerably handſome, large, and extenſive, 
filled with ſhops of all kinds of merchandiſe, to the number of 12,000. 
Theſe were erected by the Perfians, when they were in poſſeſſion of the 


place, as were alſo their bagnios, and almoſt every hing here worthy the 


notice of a traveller. In this city are five moſques, two of which are 
well built, and have handſome domes, covered with varniſhed tiles of ſe- 


veral colours. Two chapels are permitted for thoſe of the Romiſh and 


Greek perſuaſions. On the notth-weſt corner of the city ſtands the caſtle, 
which is of white ſtone, and commands the river, conftin of curtains, 
and baſtions, on which ſome large cannon are mounted, with two mo: tars 
in each baſtion; but in the year 1779 they were ſo honey-combed and 
bad, as to be ſuppoſed not to ſupport one firing. Below the caſtle, by 
the water fide, is the palace of the Turkiſh governor; and there are 
ſeveral ſummer-houſes on the river, which make a fine appearance. The 
Arabians who inhabited this city under the caliphs, were remarkable for 
the purity and elegance of their dialect. 

Ancient Afſyria is now called the Turkiſh Curdiſtan, though part of 
it is ſubje& to the Perſians. The capital is Curdiſtan, the ancient Nine- 
veh, being now a heap of ruins. Curdiſtan is ſaid to be for the moſt part 
cut out of a mountain, and 1s the reſidence of a viceroy, or beglerbeg. 
Orfa, formerly Edeſſa, is the capital of the fine province of Meſopotamia. 
It is now a mean place, and ehiefly ſupported by a manufacture of Turkey 
leather. Mouſul is alſo in the ſame province, a large place ſituated 
on the weſt ſhore of the Tigris, oppoſite where Nineveh formerly ſtood. -. 

Georgia, or Gurgiſtan, now no longer ſubject to the Turks, is chiefly 
popes by Chriſtians, a brave, warlike race of men. Their capital, 

eflis, is a handſome city, and makes a fine appearance; all the houſes are 
of ſtone, neat and clean, with flat roofs, which ſerve as walks for the wo- 
men, but the ſtreets are .dirty and narrow; its inhabitants being about 
30,000, It is ſituated at the foot of a mountain, by the fide of the river 
kur, and is ſurrounded by ſtrong walls, except on the fide of the river. 
It has a large fortreſs on the declivity of the mountain, which is a place of 
refuge for criminals and debtors, and the garriſon conſiſts of native Per- 
ſians. There are thirteen Greek churches in Teflis, ſeven Armenian, and 
N Roman Catholic church: the Mahometans who are here have no 
moſques. 
fine gardens. The Georgians in general are by ſome travellers ſaid to be 
the handſomeſt people in the world; and ſome think that they early re- 
ceived the yew ice of inoculation for the ſmall-pox. They make no 
{cruple of ſelling and drinking wines in their capital, and other towns; 
and their valour has procured them many diſtinguiſhing liberties and pri- 
vileges. Lately they have formed an alliance with Ruſha, under the brave 
price Heraclius; as hath the czar or prince Solomon, ſovereign of Imme- 
reita, a diſtrict between the Caſpian and Black Seas, who is Atinguiſhed 
from his ſubje&s (all of the Greek religion) by riding on an als, and 
wearing boots. $97 | 

The ancient cities of Damaſcus, Tyre, and Sidon, till retain part of 
their tormer trade. Damaſcus is called Sham, and the approach to it b 
the river is inexpreſſively beautiful. contains a fine moſque, which 
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In the neighbourhood of the city are many pleaſant houſes, and 
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was formerly a Chriſtian church, It till is famous for its ſteel wor), 
ſuch as ſword hlades, knives, and the like: the excellent temper of which 
7 . . Mi" . . 0 

1s faid to be owing to a quality in the water. The inhabitants manufacture 
alſo thoſe beautiful ſilks, called damaſks, from their city, and carry on: 
conſiderable traffic in raw and worked filk, roſe-water, extracted from the 
famous damaſk roſes, fruits, and wine. The neighbourhood of this city is 
ſtill beautiſul, eſpecially to the Turks, who delight in verdure and gardens 
Sidon, now Said, which likewiſe lies within the ancient Phcenicia, has ſtill 
ſome trade, and a tolerable harbour. | 


Tyre, now called Sur, about 20 miles diſtant from Sidon, fo famoy; 


formerly for its rich dye, is now inhabited by ſcarcely any but a few miſe. 


rable fiſhermen, who live in the ruins of its ancient grandeur. There 
are ſtrong walls on the land fide, of ſtone, eighteen feet high, and ſeven 
broad. The circumference of the place is not more than a mile and 3 
half, and Chriſtians and Mohometans make up the number of about 500. 
Some of the ruins of ancient Tyre are ſtill viſible. The pavements of the 
old city, Mr. Bruce telis us, he ſaw, and obſerves that they were 71 feet low. 
er than the ground upon which the preſent city ſtands. Paſſing by Tyre 
(ſays our author, who deſerves much praiſe for ſome happy elucidation; 
of ſcripture) I came to be a mournful witneſs of the truth of that pro- 
phecy, That Tyre Queen of Nations ſhould be a rock for fiſhers to 
dry their nets on*®. Two weetched fiſhermen, with miſerable nets, hav. 
ing juſt given over their occupation with very little ſucceſs, I engaged 
them, at the expence of their nets, to drag in thoſe places, where they 
ſaid ſhell-fiſh might be caught, in hopes to have brought out one of the 
famous purple fiſh. I did not ſucceed, but in this I was, I believe, as 
lucky as the old fiſhers had ever been. The purple-fiſh at Tyre ſeems 
to have been only a concealment of their knowledge of cochineal, as, had 
they depended upon the fiſh for their dye, if the whole city of Tyre ap. 
plied to nothing elſe but fiſhing, they would not have coloured twenty 
yards of cloth in a year r. | | 

Natolia, or Afia Minor, comprehending the ancient provinces of Lydia, 
Pamphylia, Piſidia, Lycaonia, Cilicia, \ Cappadocia, and Pontus, or 
Amaſia: all c- them territories celebrated in the Greek and Roman hif- 
tory, are now, through the Turkiſh indolence and er either forſa- 
ken, or a theatre of ruins. The ſites of ancient cities are ſtill diſcernible; 
and ſo luxurious is nature in thoſe countries, that in many places ſhe 
triumphs over her forlorn condition. The ſelfiſh Turks cultivate no more 
land than maintains themſelves, and their gardens and ſummer-houſes 
fill up the circuit of their moſt flouriſhing cities. The moſt judicious tra- 
vellers, upon an attentive ſurvey of thoſe countries, fully vindicate all 
that has been faid by ſacred and profane writers of their beauty, ſtrength, 
fertility, and population. Even Paleſtine and Judæœa, the moſt deſpicable 
at preſent of all thoſe countries, lie buried within the luxuries of their 
own foil. The Turks ſeem particularly fond of repreſenting it in the 
moſt dreadful colours, and have formed a thouſand falſehoods concerning 
it, which being artfully propagated by ſome among ourſelves, have im- 
poſed upon weak Chriſtians þ. | | 


Whether 
® Ezck. chap. xxvi. 5. ; 
+ Bruce*s Travels, vol. 1. Introduction, p. lix. _ | 
? The late reverend Dr. Shaw, profeſſor of Greek at Oxford, who ſeems to have 
examined that country with an uncommon degree of accuracy, and was qualified by 
the ſoundeſt philoſophy to make the moſt juſt obſervations, ſays, that were the Holy 
Land as well cultivated as in former times, it would be more fertile than the very beſt 


parts 
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Whether thoſe countries of Aſia could ever be reſtored to their ancient 
grandeur, trade, and population, may be a queſtion with ſome; but I 
apprehend that it would now be impoſſible (let the Turkiſh government 
be ever ſo beneficent) to divert commerce, without which all attempts 
of that kind muſt be feeble, from its European channels. There can, 
however, be no queſtion, that a government leſs brutal and bigotted than 
that of the Turks, might make the natives a powerful as well as a happy 
people within themſelves. The misfortune is, that the Greeks, Arme- 


nians, and other ſects of Chriſtians there, partake but too much of the. 


Turkiſh ſtupidity. Though they are not ſuffered to wear white turbans, 
or to ride on horſeback, and are ſubjected to a thouſand indignities and 
miſeries, and are even, in many laces, far more numerous than their 
oppreſſors, yet ſo abject is their ſpirit, that they make no efforts for 
their own deliverance, and they are contented under all their mortifica- 
tions. If they are leſs indolent than their oppreſſors, it is becauſe they 
muſt otherwiſe ſtarve; and they dare not enjoy even the property they 
2cquire, leſt it ſhould be diſcovered to their tyrants, who would conſider 
it as their own. | | 1 
ComMMERrCE AND MANUFACTURES. ] Theſe objects are little attended 
to in the Turkiſh dominions. The nature of their government de- 


ſtroys that happy ſecurity which is the mother of arts, induſtry, and 


commerce; and ſuch is the debaſement of the human mind, when borne 
down by tyranny and oppreſſion, that all the great advantages of com- 
merce, which nature has as it were thrown under the feet of the inhabi- 
tants by their ſituation, are here totally neglected. The advantages of Tyre, 
Sidon, Alexandria, and all thoſe countries which carried on the commerce 
of the ancient world, are overlooked. They command the navigation of 
the Red Sea, which opens a communication to the ſouthern ocean, and 


preſents them with all the riches of the Indies. Whoever looks on a map 


of Turkey, muſt admire the ſituation of their capital, upon a narrow ſtrait 
that ſeparates Europe from Aſia, and communicates on the ſouth with the 
Mediterranean ſea, thereby opening a paſſage to all the European nations 
as well as the coaſt of Africa. The ſame ſtrait, communicating north- 
wards with the Black Sea, opens a paſſage, by means of the Danube and 
_ great rivers, into the interior parts of Germany, Poland, and 

utia, | 

In this extenſive empire, where all the commodities neceſſary for the 
largeſt plan of induſtry and commerce are produced, the Turks content 
themſelves with manufacturing cottons, carpets, leather, and ſoap. The 
moſt valuable of their commodities, ſuch as filk, a variety of drugs, and 
dying ſtuffs, they generally export without giving them much additional 
value from their own labour. The internal commerce of the empire is 
extremely ſmall, and managed entirely by Jews and Armenians. In their 
trafic with Europe, the Turks are altogether paſſive. The Engliſh, 
French, Dutch, and other Europeans, reſort hither with their commo- 
Gaties, and bring back thoſe of Turkey in the ſame bottoms. They ſel- 
dom attempt any diſtant voyages, and are poſſeſſed of only a few coaſting 


pars of Syria and Phœnicia, becauſe the ſoil is generally much richer, and, every thing 
conſidered, yields larger crops. Therefore the barrenneſs,” ſays he, of which ſome 
authors complain, does not proceed from the natural unfruitfulneſs of the country, but 
from the want of inhabitants, the indolence which prevails among the few who poſſcſs 
rt, and the perpetual difcords and depredations of the petty princes who ſhare this fine 
8 _ Indeed the inhabitames can have but little inclination to cultivate the earth. 
* A Paleſtine, ſays Mr Wood, we have often ſeen the huſbandman . ſowing, accompanied 
Y an armed fricad, to prevent his being robbed of the ſced.“ And, after all, whoever 
s Uncertain whether he ſhall ever reap the harveſt. 
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veſſels in the Aſiatic Turkey; their chief royal navy lying on the fide gr 
Europe. The inattention of the Turks to objects of commerce is perhaps 
the beſt ſecurity to their government. The balance of power eftabliſheg 
among the princes, of Europe, and their jealouſies of one another, ſecure 
to the Turks the poſſeſſion of countries, which in the hands of the Ruf. 
fians, or any active ſtate, might endanger the commerce of their neigh- 
bours, eſpecially their trade with India, os 
ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. ] The Turkiſh government ;; 
commonly exhibited as a picture of a.l that is ſhocking and unnatural in 
arbitrary power. But from the late accounts of fir 1 Porter, who 
reſided at the Porte in quality of ambaſſador from his Britannic majeſty 
it appears that the rigours of that deſpotic government are conſiderabiy 
moderated by the power of religion. For though in this empire there i; 
no hereditary ſucceſſion to property, the rights of individuals may be ren. 
dered fixed and ſecure, by e annexed to the church, which is done 
at an inconſiderable expence. Even Jews and Chriſtians may in thi, 
manner ſecure the enjoyment of their lands to the lateſt poſterity; and fo 
ſacred and inviolable has this law been held, that there is no inſtance of 
an attempt an the fide of the prince to treipaſs or reverſe it. Neither dass 
the obſervance of this inſtitution altogether depend on the ſuperttition of 
the ſultan; he knows that any attempt to violate it would ſhake the foun- 
dations of his throne, . which is ſolely ſupported by the laws cf religion. 
Were he to treſpaſs theſe laws, he becomes an infidel, and ceaſes to be the 
lawful ſovereign. The ſame obſervation extends to all the rules laid down 
in the Koran, which was deſigned by Mahomet both as a political code 
and as a religous ſyftem. The laws there enacted, having all the force 
of religious prejudices to ſupport them, are inviolable; and by them the 
civil rights of the Mahometans are regulated. Even the comments on this 
book, which explain the law where it is obſcure, or extend and complete 
what Mahomet had left imperfect, are conceived to be of equal validity 
with the firſt inſtitutions of the prophet; and no member of the ſociety, 
however powerful, can tranſgreſs them without cenſure, or violate them 
without puniſhment. | 
The Afiatic Turks, or rather ſubjects of the Turkiſh empire, who hold 
their poſſeſſions by a kind of military tenure, on condition of their ſerving 
in the field with a particular number of men, think themſelves, while 
they perform that agreement, almoſt independent of his majeſty, who {:l- 
dom calls for the head or the eſtate of a ſubje&, who is not an immediate 
ſervant of the court. The moſt unhappy ſubjects of the Turkiſh govern- 
ment, are thoſe who approach the hi beſt dignities of ſtate, and whoſe 
fortunes are conſtantly expoſed to ſudden alterations, and depend on the 
breath of their maſter. There is a gradation of great officers in Turkey, 
of whom the vizier, or prime miniſter; the chiaya, ſecond in power to the 
vizier; the reis effendi, or ſecretary of ſtate, and the aga of the janizaries, 
are the moſt conſiderable. Theſe as well as the mufti, or high prieſt, the ba- 
ſhaws orgovernors of provinces, the civil judges, and many others, are com- 
monly raiſed, by their application and aſſiduity, from the meaneſt ſtations 
in life, and are often the children of Tartar or Chriſtian ſlaves taken in war. 
Tutored in the ſchool of adverſity, and arriving at pre-eminence through 
a thouſand difficulties and dangers, theſe men are generally as diſtinguiſhed 
for abilities, as deficient in virtue. They poſſeſs all the diſſimulation, in- 
trigue, and corruption, which often accompanies ambition in an humble 
rank, and they have a farther reaſon for plundering the people, becauſe 
they are uncertain how long they may poſſeſs the dignities to which they 


are arrived. The adminiſtration of juſtice, therefore, is extremely * 
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rupt over the whole empire; but this proceeds from the manners of the 


judges, and not 


very equitable pi 


REVENUES. 


empire muſt be immenſe. The revenues ariſe from the cuſtoms, and a va- 
riety of taxes which fall chiefly on the Chriſtians, and other ſubjects, not 
of the Mahometan religion. The rich pay a capitation tex of zo ſhil- 
lings a-year; tradeſmen 15 ſhillings, and common labourers 6 ſhillings 
and ten-pence pry, rg. Another branch of the revenue uriſes from the 
2nnual tribute paid by the ; | 

key, but governed by their own princes and laws, All theſe, however, 


"ye oy laws of the kingdom, which are founded upon 
-iples. 
The riches drawn from the various provinces of this 


Tartars, and other nations bordering upon Tur- 


are trifling, when com ared with the vaſt ſums extorted from the gover- 
nors, of provinces, and officers of ſtate, under the names oi preſents. 
Theſe harpies, to indemnif themſelves, as we have alrcady obſerved, exer- 


ciſe every ſpecie 


s of oppreſſion that their avarice can ſuggeſt, till, becoming 


wealthy from the vitals of the countries and people they are ſent to govern, 
their riches frequently give riſe to a pretended ſuſpicion of difloyalty or 
miſconduR, and the whole fortune of the offender devolves to the crown. 
The devoted victim is ſeldom acquainted with the nature of the offence, or 
the names of his accuſers; but, without giving him the leaſt opportunity 
of making a defence, an officer & diſpatched, with an imperial decree, to 


take off his head 


The unhappy baſſa receives it with the higheſt reſpect, 


putting it on his head, and after he has read it, ſays, * Ihe will of God and 
the emperor be done, or ſome ſuch expreſſion, teſtifying his entire reſigna- 
tion to the will of his prince. Then he takes the ſilken cord, which the 
officer has ready in his boſom, and having tied it about his own neck, and 
ſaid a ſhort prayer, the officer's ſervants throw him on the floor, and, 
drawing the cord ſtrait, ſoon diſpatch him; after which his head is cut off, 
and carried to the court. | 

Forxces.] The militia of the Turkiſh empire is of two ſorts: the firſt 
have certain lands appointed for their maintenance, and the other 1s paid 
out of the treaſury. Thoſe that have certain lands, amount to about 
268,000 troopers, effective men. Beſides theſe, there are alſo certain 


2uxiliary forces 


Tartars, Walachians, Moldavians, and till of late, the Georgians, who - 


are commanded 
tars, before his 


raiſed by the tributary countries of this empire; as the 


by their reſpective princes. The Khan of the Crim Tar- 
country was ſubjected to Ruſſia, was obliged to fur- 


niſſi 100,000 men, and to ſerve in perſon, when the grand- ſignior took the 


field. In every war, beſides the above forces, there are 


great numbers 


of volunteers, who live at their own charge, in expectation of ſucceeding 
the officers. Theſe adventurers do not only promiſe themſelves an eſtate 


it they ſurvive, 
trans, they ſhal 
their pay from 


are in number about 12,000; and the janizaries, or foot - guar 


eſteemed the be 
cipally depend 


but are taught, that if they die in war againſt the Chriſ- 


go immediately to paradiſe. The forces which receive 


the treaſury, are called the ſpahis, or horſe- guards, and 

4 who are 
ſt ſoldiers in the Turkiſh armies, and on them they prin- 
in an engagement. Theſe amount to about 25, ooo men, 


ho are quartered in and near Conſtantinople. They frequently grow 


mutinous, and 


have proceeded fo far ſometimes as to depoſe the ſultan. 


They are educated in the ſeraglio, and trained up to the exerciſe of arms 
ſrom their infancy; and there are not leſs than 100,000 foot ſoldiers, 
lcattered over ever province of the empire, who procure. themſelves to 


de regiſtered in 
very great, bein 
commander. 


this body, to enjoy the privileges of janizaries, which are 
g lubject to no juxiſdiction but that of their aga, or chief 
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Arms AND Tirrrs.] The emperor's titles are ſwelled with alf 


the pomp of eaſtern magnificence. He is ſtyled by his ſubjects, the Na. 
dow of God, a God on earth, Brother to the Sun and Moon, Di/peſer of all 
earthly Crouns, Wc, The grand fignior's arms are, vert, a creſcent ar. 
gent, creſted with a turban, charged with three black plumes of heron'; 
quills, with this motto, Donec torum impleat orbem, | | 

CouRT AND SERAGLIO.] Great care is taken iii the education of the 
youths who are deſigned for the ſtate, the army, or the navy; but they 
are ſeldom preterred nll about 46 years of age, and they riſe by their me. 
rit. They are generally the childen of Chriſtian parents, either taken 
in war, purchated, or preſents from the viceroys and governors of diſtant 

rovinces, the moſt beautiful, well made, and ſprightly children that can 
Fe met with, and are always reviewed and approved of by the grand fig. 
nior, before they are ſent to the colleges or ſeminaries, where they are 
educated for employments according to their genius or abilities. 

The ladies of the ſeraglio are a collection of beautiful young women, 
chiefly ſent as preſents from the provinces and the Greek lands, moſl of 
them the children of Chrittian parents. The brave prince Heraclius, 
hath for ſome years paſt abolifhed the infamous tribute of children of both 
ſexes, which Georgia formerly paid every year to the Porte. The num. 
ber of women in the harem, depends on the taſte of the reigning me- 
narch. Sultan Selim had 2000. Achmet had but zoo, and the preſent 
ſultan hath nearly 1600. On their admiſſion they are committed to the 
care of old ladies, taught to few and embroider, muſic, dancing, and 
other accompliſhments,” and furniſhed with the richeſt clothes and orna- 
ments. They all fleep in ſeparate beds, and between every fifth there is 
a preceptreſs. Their chief governeſs is called Katon Kiaja, or governe!; 
of the noble young ladies. There is not one ſervant among them, for 
they are obliged to wait on one another by rotatjon: the laſt that is en- 
tered ſerves her who preceded her, and herſelf, Theſe ladies are ſcarcely 
ever ſuffered to go abroad, except when the grand-fignior removes from 
one place to another, when a troop of black eunuchs conveys them to the 
boats, which are incloſed with lattices and linen curtains; and when they 
go by land they are put into cloſe chariots, and ſignals are made at certain 
diſtances, to give notice that none approach the roads through which they 
march. Among the emperor's attendants are a number of mutes, who 
act and converſe by ſigns with great quicknefs, and ſome dwarſs who are 
exhibited for the diverſion of his majeſty. 

Or1GIN AND PROGRESS OF THE Turks.] It has been the fate of 
the more ſouthern and fertile parts of Aſia, at different periods, to be 
conquered by that warlike and hardy race of men, who inhabit the vaſt 
country, known to the ancients by the name of Scythia, and among the 
moderns by that of Tartary, One tribe of theſe people, called Turks or 
Turcomans, which name ſignifies wanderer, extended its conqueſts un- 


der various leaders, and during ſeveral centuries, from the ſhore of the 


Cafpian to the ſtraits of the Dardanelles. Being long reſident in the car 
pacity of body-guards, about the courts of the Saracens, they embraced 
the doctrine of Mahomet, and ated for a long time as mercenaries in the 
armies of contending princes. Their chief refidence was in the neigh- 
bourhood of mount Caucaſus, from whence they removed to Armenia 
Major, and after being employed as mercenaries by the ſultans of Perſia, 
they ſeized that a ben, about the year 1037, and ſpread their ravages 


over all the neighbouring countries. Bound by their religion to make 


converts to Mahometanitm, they never were without a -pretence for in- 


vading and ravaging the dominions of the Greek emperors, and were 
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ſometimes commanded by very able generals. Upon the declenſion of the 
caliphate or empire of the Saracens, they made themſelves maſters of Pa: 
leſtine; and the viſiting the Holy City of Jeruſalem, being then part of 
the Chriſtian exerciſes, in which they had been tolerated by the Saracens, 
the Turks laid the European pilgrims under ſuch heavy contributions, and 
exerciſed ſuch horrible cruelties upon the Chriſtian inhabitants of the coun- 
try, as gave riſe to the famous Cruſades, which we have mentioned more 
fully in the Introduction. 


* 


It unfortunately happened, that the Greek emperors were generally more 
jealous of the progreſs of the Chriſtians than the Turks; and though, after 
oceans of blood were ſpilt, a Chriſtian kingdom was erected at Jeru- 
Clem under Godfrey of Boulogne, neither he nor his ſucceſſors were poſ- 
ſeſſed of any real power of maintaining it. The Turks, about the year 
1299, had extended their dominions on every ſide, and poſſeſſed themſelves, 
under Othman, of ſome of the fineſt provinces in Aſia, of Nice, and 
Pruſa in Bithynia, which Othman made his capital, and, as it were, firſt 
embodied them into a nation; hence they took the name of Othmans from 
that leader; the appellation of Turks, as it ſigniſies in the original, wander- 
ers, or baniſhed men, being conſidered by them as a term of reproach. Oth- 
man, is to be ſtiled the founder of the Turkiſh empire, and was ſuceeded 
by a race of the moſt warlike princes that are-mentioned in hiſtory. About 
the year 1357, they paſſed the Helleſpont, and got a footing in Europe, and 
Amurath ſettled the ſeat of his empire at Adrianople, which he took in the 
year 1360: under him the order of Janizaries was eſtabliſhed, Such were 
their conqueſts, that Bajazet J. after conquering Bulgaria, and defeating the 
Greek emperor Sigiſmund, laid ſiege to Conſtantinople, in hopes of ſuh- 
jecting all the Greek empire. His greatneſs and infolence provoked Ta- 
merlane, a Tartarian prince, who was juſt then returned from his eaſtern 
conqueſts, to deelare war againſt him. A deciſive battle was en . between 
thoſe rival conquerors, in Natolia, in the plain where Pompey defeated Mi- 
thridates, when Bajazet's army was cut in pieces, and he himſelf taken pri- 
ſoner, and ſhut up in an iron cage, where he ended his life. 

The ſucceſſors of Tamerlane, by declaring war againſt one another, left 
the Turks more powerful than ever; and though their career was checked 
by the valour of the Venetians, Hungarians, and the famous Scanderbeg, 
a prince of Epirus, they gradually reduced the dominions of the Greek em- 
2erors ; and, after a long ſiege, Mahomet II. took Conſtantinople in 1453. 

lms, aſter an exiſtence of ten centuries, from its firſt commencement un- 
der Conſtantine the Great, ended the Greek empire; an event which had 
been long foreſeen, and was owing to many cauſes; the chief was the total 
degeneracy of the Greek emperors themſelves, their courts and families; 
and the diilike their ſubjects had to the popes, and the weſtern church, one of 
the patriarchs declaring publicly to a Romiſſi legate, “ that he would rather 
fee a turban than the pope's triara upon the great altar of Conſtantinople.” 
But as the Turks, when they extended their conqueſts, did not exterminate, 
but reduced the nations to ſubjection, the remains of the. acient Greeks ſtill 
exiſt, as we have already obſerved, particularly in Conſtantinople, and the 
neighbouring iſlands, where, though under grievous oppreſſions, they profeſs: 
Chriſtianity under their own patriarchs of Conſtantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Jeruſalem ; and the Armenians have three patriarchs, who 
arc richer than thoſe of the Greek church, on account of their people being 
richer and more converſant in trade. It is ſaid that the * Greeks, 
though pining under the tyrannical yoke of the Turkiſh government, ſtill 
preſerve ſomewhat of the exterior appearance, though nothing of the in- 
Ernal principles which diſtinguithed their anceſtors, 
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The conqueſt of Conſtantinople was followed by the ſubmiſſion. of an 
Greece; and from this time the Turks have been looked upon as an Eu- 
ropean power. We 2 
Mahomet died in 1481, and was ſucceeded by Bajazet II. who carried on 
war againſt the * and Venetians, ag well as the Perſians and 
Egvptians. Bajazet falling ill of the gout, became indolent, was haraſſed 
by family differences, and at laſt, by order of his ſecond ſon, Selim, he was 
poiſoned by a Jew phyſician. Selim afterwards ordered his eldeſt brother, 
Achmet, to be ſtrangled, with many other princes of the Othman race. He 
deteated the Perſians and the prince of Mount Taurus; but being unable to 
enetrate into Perſia, he turned his arms againſt Egypt, which, after many 
bloody battles, he anexed to his own dominions, in the year 1517, as he 
did Aleppo, Antioch, Tripoli, Damaſcus, Gaza, and many other towns, 
He was ſucceeded, in 1520, by his fon, Soliman the Magnificent; who, 
taking advantage of the difrerences which prevailed among the Chriſtian 
powers, took Rhodes, and drove the knights from that ifland to Malta, 
which was given them by the emperor Charles V. The reign of Soli. 
man, after this, was a continual war with the Chriſtian powers, and gene. 
rally ſucceſsful, both by ſea and land. He took Buda the metropolis 
of Hungary, at that time, and Belgrade, and carried off near 200,000 cap- 
tives, A. D. 1526, and two years afterwards advanced into Auſtria and bs. 
fieged Vienna, but retired on the approach of Charles V. He miſcarried 
alto in an attempt he made to take the ile of Malta. This Soliman 
is looked upon as the greateſt prince that ever filled the throne of Othman. 
He was tucceeded, in 1566, by his fon Selim II. In his reign, the Turk- 
iſh marine received an irrecoverable blow tron the Chriſtians, in the battle 
of Lepanto. This defeat might have proved fatal to the Turkiſh power, 


had the blow been purſued by the Chriſtians, eſpecially the Spaniards, 


Selim, however, took Cyprus fromthe Venetians, and Tunis in Africa, from 
the Moors: he was ſucceeded, in 1575, by his fon Amurath III. who forced 
the Perſians to cede Tauris, Teflis, and many other cities, to the Turks. 
He likewiſe took the important fortreſs of Raab, in Hungary; and in 
I 593, he was ſucceeded by Mahomet III. The memory of this prince 1s 
diſtinguiſhed by his ordering nineteen of his brothers to be ſtrangled, and 
ten of his father's concubines, who were ſuppoſed to be pregnant, to be 
thrown into the fea. He was often unſucceſsful in his wars with the Chrif- 
tians, and died of the plague in 1604. Though his ſucceſſor Achmet was 
beaten by the Perſians, yet he forced the Auſtrians to a treaty in 1606, and 
to conſent that he ſhould keep what he was poſſeſſed of in W O- 
man, a prince of great ſpirit, but no more than ſixteen years of age, being 
unſucceſsfulagainſt the 3 was put to death by the janizaries, whoſe power 
he intended to have reduced. Morad IV. ſucceeded, in 1623, and took 
Bagdad from the Perſians. His brother, Ibrahim, ſucceeded him in 1640; 
a worthleſs inactive prince, and ſtrangled by the janizaries in 1648. His 
ſucceſſor, Mahomet IV. was excellently well ſerved by his grand vizier, 
Cuperli. He took Candia from the Venetians, after it had been beſieged 
for thirty years. This conqueſt coft the Venetians, and their allies, 80,000 
men, and the Turks, it is ſaid, 180, ooo. A bloody war ſucceeded between 
the Imperialiſts and the Turks, in which the latter were ſo ſucceſsful, that 
they laid fiege to Vienna, but were forced (as has been already mentioned) 
to raiſe it with great loſs, by John Sobieſki, king of Poland, and other 
Chriſtian generals. Mahomet was, in 1687, ſhut up in priſon by his ſubjects, 
and ſucceeded by his brother, Soliman II. : 

The Turks continued unſucceſsful in their wars during this reign, and 


that of his brother and ſucceſſor, Achmet II. but Muſtapha II. * 
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ea the throne in 1694, headed his armies in perſon, and after ſome briſk 
campaigns, he was defeated by prince Engene; and the peace of Carlow- 
+: between the Imperialiſts and Turks, was concluded in 1699. Soon at- 
ter, Muſtapha was depoſed, his mufti was beheaded, and his brother Ach- 
met III. mounted the throne. He was the prince who gave ſhelter at Ben- 
der, to Charles XII. of Sweden; and ended a war with the Ruſſians, by 
a peace concluded at Pruta, When the Ruſſian army was ſurrounded 
without hope of eſcape, the czarina inclined the grand- vizier to the peace, 
by a preſent of all the money, plate, and jewels, that were in the army, 
but the Ruſſians delivered up to the Turks, Aſoph, Kaminieck, and Taig- 
anrog, and agreed to evacuate Poland. He had afterwards a war with the 
Venetians, which alarmed all the Chriſtian powers. The ſcene of action 
was tranſlated to Hungary, where the Imperial general, prince Eugene, 
gave ſo many repeated defeats to the infidels, that they were forced to con- 
clude adiſgraceful peaceat Paſſarowitz, in 1718. An unfortunate war with 
the Perfians, under Kouli Khan, ſucceeding, the populace demanded the heads 
of the vizier, the chief admiral, and ſecretary, which were accordingly ſtruck 
off: but the ſultan alſo was d:poſed, and Mahomet V. advanced to the throne. 
He was unſucceſsful in his wars, with Kouli Khan, and at laſt obliged to re- 
«ogniſe that uſurper as king of Perſia, He was after that, engaged in a war 
with the Imperialiſts and Ruſſians; againſt the former he was victorious; 
hut the ſucceſſes of the latter, which threatened Conſtantinople itſelf, forced 
him to agree to a haſty treaty with the emperor, and after that, another with 
the Ruſhans, which was greatly to his advantage. Mahomel died 1754. 
He was ſucceeded by Fs brother Oſman II. who died in 1757, and was 
ſucceeded by his brother Muſtapha III. who died on the 21ſt of January, 
1774, whilſt engaged in an unſucceſsful war with the Ruſſians, of which 
ſome account has been already given in the hiſtory of that country. In the 
courſe of this war, a conſiderable Ruſſian fleet was fitted out, which ſet ſail 
from the Baltic, with a view of ſhaking the remote parts of the Archipela- 
go. This fleet having arrived at Minorca, departed from thence in the be- 
inning of February 1770, and * its courſe for the Morea. Count 
Orlow having debarked ſuch land forces as he had with him at Maina, 
which lies a little to the weſtward of cape Metapan, and about 50 miles to 
the ſouth-weſt of Miſitra, the ancient Sparta ; the Mainotes, the deſcend- 
ants of the Lacedæmonians, and who ſtill poſſeſſed the country of their an- 
celtors, under ſubjection to the grand ſignĩor, immediately flew to their arms 
in every quarter, and joined the Ruſſians by thouſands, from their averſion 
to the tyranny of the Turks. The other Greeks immediately followed 
their example, or rather only waited to hear of the arrival of the Ruſſians, 
to do what they had long intended; and the whole Morea ſeemed every 
where in motion. The open country was quickly over-run, and Miſitra, 
Arcadia, and ſeveral other plages, 18 taken, while the Ruſſian ſhips, 
that had been ſeparated, or that put into Italy, arrived ſucceſſively, and 
landed their men in different quarters, where every ſmall detachment ſoon 
ſwelled into a little army, and the Turks were every where attacked or in- 
tercepted. In the mean time, the Greeks gave the utmoſt looſe to their 
revenge, and every where ſlaughtered the Turks without mercy; and the 
rage and fury with which the inhabitants of the continent where ſeized, ex- 
tended itfelf to the iſlands, where alſo the Turks were maſſacred in 
numbers. They were, indeed, unable to make head againſt the Ruſhans and 
Greeks in the field; their only protection was found within the fortreſſes. 
The malcontents had ſo much increaſed fince the firſt debarkation of the 
Ruſſians, that they inveſted Napoli de Romania, Corinth, and the caſtle of 
Patras, with ſeveral other places of leſs note. But whillt they were employ - 
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ed in theſe enterpriſes, an army of thirty thouſand men compoled chizs 
of Albanians and Epirotes, entered the Morea, commanded by Sera; 
Baſha of Boſnia. This Turkiſh general recovered all the northern par 
the peninſula as ſoon as he appeared in it; and all the Greeks that ow 


found in arms or out of their villages, were inſtantly put to death, Tj. 


Ruſſians were now driven back to their ſhips; but about the ſame time an 
other Ruſſian ſquadron, commanded by admiral Elphinſtone, arrived 8 
England to reinforce count Orlow's armament. The Turkiſh fleet allo: 
red, and an obſtinate engagement was fought in the channel of Sci 
which divides that iſland from Natolia, or the Leſſer Aſia. The Turkiſ 
fleet was conſiderably ſuperior in force, conſiſting of fifteen ſhips of the 
line, from ſixty to ninety guns, beſides a number of chebeques and gallies, 
amounting in the whole to near thirty fail; the Ruſſians had only ten ſhips 
of the line, and five frigates. Some of the ſhips engaged with greatreſolution, 
while others on both ſides found various cauſes for not approaching ſutkci. 
ently near. But Spirit of, a Ruſhan admiral, encountered the captain Pach, 
in the Sultana, of ninety guns, yard- arm and yard-arm ; they fought wit 
the greateſt fury, and at length run ſo cloſe, that they locked themſelves to. 
gether with grappling-irons and other tackling. In this ſituation, the Ruf. 
ſians, by throwing hand- grenades from the tops, ſet the Turkiſh ſhip on fire 
and as they could not now be diſentangled, both ſhips were in. a little time 


_ equally in flames. Thus dreadfully circumſtanced, without a poſlibility of 


fuccour they both at length blew up with a moſt terrible exploſion. The 
commanders and principal officers on both ſides were moſtly ſaved; but the 
crews were almoſt totally loſt. The dreadful fate of theſe ſhips, as well as 
the danger to thoſe that were near them, produced a kind of pauſe on both 
ſides; after which the action was 3 and continued till night without 
any material advantage on either fide. When it became dark, the Turkiſh 
fleet cut their cables, and run into a bay on the Coaſt of Natolia : the Ruſ- 
ſians ſurrounded them thus cloſely pent up, and in the night tome fire-ſhips 
were ſucceſsfully conveyed among the Turkiſh fleet, by the intrepid beha- 
viour of lieutenant Dugdale, an Engliſhman in the Ruſſian ſervice, wha, 
though abandoned by his crew, himſelf directed the operations of the 
fre- ups The fire took place ſo effectually, that in five hours the whole 
fleet, except one man of war and a few gallies that were towed off by the 
Ruſſians, was totally deſtroyed; after which they entered the harbour, and 
bombarded and cannonaded the town, and a caſtle that protected it, with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that a ſhot having blown up the powder magazine in the lat. 
ter, both were reduced to a heap of rubbiſh. Thus was there ſcarcely a 
veſtige left at nine o'clock of a town, a caſtle, and a fine fleet, which had 
been all in exiſtence at one the ſame morning. 

Some of the principal military tranſactions by land, in the war between 
Ruſſia and Turkey, having been already noticed in our account of the 


former empire, we ſhall here only add, that after a moſt unfortunate war 


on the ſide of the Turks, peace was at length concluded hetween them and 
the Ruſſians, on the 21ſt of July, 1774, a few months after the acceſſion 
of Achmet IV. The emperor, Muſtapha III. left a ſon, then only in his 
13th year; but as he was too young to manage the reins of government 
in the then critical ſituation of the Turkiſh affairs, Muſtapha appointed 
his brother, the late eraperor, to ſueceed him in the throne : and to this 
prince, under the ſtrongeſt terms of recommendation, he confided the care 
of his infant ſon. | 
The perſeverance of the Turks, ſupplied by their numerous Aſiatic ar- 
mies, and their implicit ſubmiſſion to their officers, rather than an ex- 


cellency in military diſcipline or courage in war, have been the great 
| ſprings 
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ſprings of thoſe ſucceſſes which have rendered their empire ſo formidable. 


he extenſion, as well as duration of their empire, may indeed be in 


ſome meaſure owing to the military inſtitution of the Janizaries, a corps 
originally compoſed of children of ſuch Chriſtian parents as could not 
pay their taxes. Theſe being collected togetlier, were formed to the exer- 
eie of arms under the eyes of their officers in the ſeraglio. They were 
generally in number about 40,000; and ſo excellent was their diſcipline, 
that they were deemed to be invincible; and they ſtill continue the flower 
of the Turkiſh armies; but the Ottoman power is in a declining ſtate. 
The political ſtate of Europe, and the jealouſies that ſubſiſt among its 
princes, is now the ſureſt baſis of this empire, and the principal reaſon 
why the fineſt provinces in the world are ſuffered to remain any longer in 
the poſſeſſion of theſe haughty infidels. | : 
Notwithſtanding the peace which was eſtabliſhed in 1774, between 


Ruſſia and the Porte, various ſources of diſcord having been left open, 


very little tranquillity could ſubſiſt between them. For an account of 
theſe we refer qur readers to our hiftorical narrative of the former empire. 
Towards the latter end of the year 1786, the Turks ſeem to have adopted 
a regular ſyſtem of indirect hoſtility againſt Ruſſia, who were continually 
making ſuch encroachments, as made the Turks refolve to tempt again 
the fortune of war, Scarce had the empreſs returned from the ſplendid 
journey which ſhe made to Cherſon, before a declaration of Turkiſh 
hoſtilities was announced at Peterſburg, What part the emperor of 
Germany would take in this war was not at firſt known. The caprici- 
ouſneſs of his character kept the 8 of curioſity in ſuſpenſe for ſome 
little time, but he ſoon declared himſelf determined to ſupport all the 
claims which Ruſſia had upon the Porte. | 

Inſtead of being diſheartened at the formidableneſs of the confedera 
that had broken out againſt them, the Turks applied themſelves wi 
redoubled ardour to prepare for reſiſtance. But an event that ſeems 
creatly to have contributed to the bad ſucceſs, experienced by the creſcent 
in the year 1789, was the death of Achmet the Fourth, grand fignior, 
on the 7th of April. 

This prince, if we make ſuitable allowances for the diſadvantages under 
which he laboured, as a deſpotic monarch and the prejudices of his coun- 
try, may be allowed to poſſeſs ſome claim to toleration. He filled the 
throne of Conſtantinople without reflecting diſgrace upon human nature. 
His temper appears to have been mild and kumane. He not only per- 


mitted Selim his nephew, ſon of the late emperor, to live, but even 


publicly acknowledged him for his ſucceſſor. His reign was not tained 
with fo many arbitrary murders, as thoſe of his predeceſſors, nor did he 
think it at all neceſſary that a diſgraced miniſter ſhould part at once with 
his office and his life. He ſuffered his countrymen to improve by the arts 
and military diſcipline of Europe. Yſſouf, his prime miniſter, during 
the three laſt years of his life, though by no means conſiſtently great, 
mutt be allowed to deſerve our applauſe; and will be better known to 
poſterity as the patron of the Turkiſh tranſlation of the Encyclopedie, 
than as the victorious and ſkilful rival of the Auſtrian arms in the Bannat 
et Tranſylvania. 

Achmet died at the unenterprizing age of ſixty-four, and Selim the 
Third ſucceeded at twenty-eight. - In the vigour of youth he thought it 


neceſſary to diſtinguiſh himſelf by ſomething extraordinary, and at firſt 
purpofed to put himſelf at the head of his forces. He was eaſily, as 


might be expected from his effeminate education, diſſuaded from this 


rath and ridiculous project. But he conceived that at lea it became him 
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to prince Potemkin, not without ſuſpicion of ſiniſter practices, on the 


ſidered her dignity attacked by the inſolent ſtyle of Pruſſian mediation, 


_ this place, the yizir proceeded to the banks of the Danube near _ 
1 . 
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to diſcountenance the miniſters of his predeceſſor, to confound their 
plans, and reverſe all their proceedings. Theſe miniſters had acquired 
in ſome degree the confidence of thoſe who acted under their command; 
and it appeared in the ſequel that the fantaſtic fplendour of a new and 
juvenile ſovereign, could not compenſate for the capricious and arbitrary 
changes with which his acceſſion was accompanied, 

In the year 1788 Choczim and Oczakow furrendered to the arms gf 
Ruſſia, as will be found in the hiſtory of that country; and on the r2th 
of September, 1789, the Auſtrian forces ſat down before Belgrade, and 
with that good fortune which ſeemed almoſt conſtantly to attend ther 
preſent commander marſhal Laudohn. The place, together with Its 
numerous garriſon, ſurrendered, after a vigorous reſiſtance, on the gt, 
of October. The reſt of the campaign was little elſe than a ſucceſſion of 
the moſt important ſucceſſes; and a circumſtance that did not a little con. 
tribute to this, was the ſyſtem adopted by the Auſtrians and Ruſſians, f 
ſuffering the Turkiſh troops to march out of the ſeveral places they gar. 
riſoned without moleſtation. Buchareſt, the capital of Walachia, fel 
without oppoſition into the hands of prince 9 while Akerman 
on the Black Sea was reduced by the Ruſſians; and Bender ſurrendered 


15th of November. One only check Hreſented itſelf to the allied arms, 
The garriſon of Orſova diſplayed the moſt inflexible conſtancy, and 
merſhal Laudohn was obliged to raiſe the ſiege of this place in the middle 
of December, aſter having fat down before it for a period of fix weeks. 
In a ſhort time after the ſiege was renewed, and Orſova was reduced 
the 16th of April, 1790. 

After the reduction of Orſova, the war was carried on with languor on 
the part of Auſtria; and in the month of June a conference was agreed 
upon at Reichenbach, at which the miniſters of Pruſſia, Auſtria, Eng. 
land, and the United Provinces aſſiſted, and at which alſo an envoy from 
Poland was occaſionally preſent. After a negociation, which continued 
till the 15th of Auguſt, it was agreed that a peace ſhould be concluded 
between the king ot Hungary and the Ottoman Porte; that the baſis of 
this treaty ſhould be a general ſurrender of all the conqueſts made by the 
former, retaining only Choczim as a ſecurity till the Porte ſliould accede 
to the terms of the agreement, when it was alſo to be reſtored. On the 
other hand, the king of Pruſſia gave up the Belgic provinces, and even 
promiſed his aſſiſtance in reducing them to the Auſtrian dominions. 

The king of Pruſſia was lefs ſucceſsful in his mediation with Ruffia. 
Catherine had not, like Leopold, an imperial crown at ſtake, which, un- 
ſubſtantial as it is, has always its charms with thoſe who are educated in the 
habitual adoration of rank and dignities. Her conqueſts alſo, on the {ide 
of Turkey, were too important to be eafily relinquiſhed; and ſhe con- 


The ſubſtance of her anſwer to the Pruſſian memorial was therefore, 
6 That the empreſs of Ruſſia would make peace and war with whom ſhe 
pleaſed, without the interference of any foreign power.“ 
The campaign of 1791 opened, on the part of Ruſſia, with the taking 
of Maczin, ou the ath of April, by prince Gallitzin ; and in a ſubſequent 
victory, on the 12th, by the ſame general, in the neighbourhood of 
Brailow, the Turks loſt not leſs than 4000 men, and upwards of 100 
officers, beſides many pieces of cannon. On the 14th the Ruſſian arms 
experienced a check, by which they loſt about 700 men, and were ob- 


ged to relinquiſh their intention of beſieging Brailow. Alter reinforcing 
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and by means of a bridge, which he threw acroſs the river, his advanced 
poſts were enabled to make incurſions on the oppotite fide, The ability 
of the vizir, and the valour of the Turks, were however exerted in vain 
a-4inſt the diſcipline and experience of European armies, In the month 
of Tune, 15,000 Turks were defeated by a party of cavalry under general 
Katuſow. On the 3d of July the fortreſs of Anape was taken by general 
Gudowitſch, and the garriſon, to the amount of 6009 men, made pri- 
ſoners. This event was followed on the gth of the ſame month by a ſignal 
victory which prince Repnin obtained near Maczin over a body of 50,090, 
the tower of the Turkiſh army. The Qttomans left upwards of 4000 dead 
upon the field of battle, and loft their entire camp equipage, colours, and 
zo pieces of cannon, The Ruſſians are ſaid to have loſt only 150 men 
Lilled, and between 2 and 309 wounded. 

While the war was thus vigorouſly carried on, the mediating powers 
were not inactive. Great Britain and Pruſſia, in particular, declared 
themſelves determined to ſupport the balance of Europe, and to force the 
empreſs to peace upon the baſis of a flatus quo. Of the interference of Bri- 
tain in this diſpute, we have treated more largely in another place. To 
the firſt applications of the Engliſh miniſter, the empreſs anſwered in 
nearly the ſame terms in which ſhe had before replied to the mernorial of 
Pruffia “ That the Britiſh court would not be permitted to dictate the 
terms of peace.“ In the courſe of the negociation, however, her demands 
became more moderate; and as the northern powers, and particularly 
Denmark, began to exert themſelves for the prevention of hoſtilities, ſhe 
confined her views to the Legge of Oczakow, with the diſtrict extending 
from the Bog to the Neiſter, and even then providing for the free naviga- 
tion of the latter river. The negociation was protracted to the itth of 
Augutt, when at length peace was concluded between the czarina and the 
Porte, nearly upon theſe terms; - terms which, conſidering the ill ſucceſs 
of the war, cannot be accounted very diſadvantageous to the Porte, who 
have loſt a fortreſs more uſeful for the purpoſe of annoying Ruſſia, than for 
ectending their own territories; but certainly of conſiderable importance 


Crimea, 
It is computed that in the laſt war Turkey loſt 200,000 ſoldiers; Ruſſia 
199.999; the Auſtrians, who fell in battle, or in the unhealthy marſhes, 
are ſuppoſed to exceed 1 30,000. 

Selim III. grand ſignior, born in 1761; ſucceeded to the throng of 
Turkey on the death of his uncle, the late ſultan, April 6, 1789. 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT, 


Miles, Degrees. 
Length 4000 50 and 1 60 eaſt longitude, 
Breadth nn} between 135 and 72 north latitude, 


1 I would be deceiving the reader to deſire him to depend 


hy upon the accounts given us by geographers, of the extent, 
limits, and fituation of theſe vaſt regions. Even the empreſs of Ruſſia and 


her miniſtry are ignorant of her preciſe limits with the Chineſe, the Perſi - 
ans, and other nations, Tartary, taken in its fulleſt extent, is bounded by 
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to Ruffia, which, by this ceſſion, has ſecured the peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
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the Frozen Ocean on the North, by the Pacific Ocean on the Eaſt, by Chi, 
na, 225 Perſia, and the Caſpian Sea, on the South; and by Muſcovy on 
the Weſt. 


Grand diviſions. Subdiviſions Chief towns, Sg. M. 
22 Kamtſchatka Tartars } Kamtſchatka 
North-eaſt-diviſion lutte Tartan: ( 1 — 
Bratik1 Bratſki 
"I Thibet and Mogul Thibet - 
youth-rall-diviſion enn 0 Polbri 98;,28 
; Kudak 
. 3 Samoieda — Mangaſia 
3 Circaſhan and Aſtra - Terki 
South-weſt diviſion 1 Coal anc . 
Siberia — Tobolſk 
Middle diviſton. Kalmuc Tartary are $50,000 
Utbeck Tartary Samarcand 339,9 


Kamtſchatka is a great peninſula, which extends from North to South 
about ſeven degrees thirty minutes. It is divided into four diſtricts, Bol. 
chereſk, Tigilſkaia Krepoſt, Verchnei or Upper Kamtſchatkoi Oſtrog, and 
Niſbnei or Lower Kamtſchatkoi Oftrog. | 

MovunTains.] Fhe principal mountains are Caucaſus in Circaſia, 
and the mountains of Taurus and Ararat, ſo contiguous to it, that they 
appear like a continuation of the ſame mountains, which croſſes all Af 
from Mongalia to the Indies; and the mountains of Stolp, in the 
North. 

Seas.) Theſe are the Frozen Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, and the Cas 
pian Sea. 

Rivers. ] The principal rivers are, the Wolga, which runs a courſe of 
two thouſand miles; the Obey, which divides Aſia from Europe; ide 
Tabol, Irtis, Geneſa or Jenika; the Burrumpooter; the Lena, and the 
Argun, which divices the Ruſſian and Chineſe empires. 

Au. CLIMATE, SOIL, AND PRODUCE.) The air of this country is 
very different, by reafon of its vaſt extent from north to ſouth ; the north- 
ern parts reaching beyond the arctic polar circle, and the ſouthern being 
in the fame latitude with Spain, France, Ttaly, and part of Turkey. 

Nova Zembla and Ruthan Lapland are moſt uncomfortable regions 
the earth, which is covered with fnow nine months in the year, being ex- 
tremely barren, and every where incumbered with unwholefome marſhes, 
uninhabited mountains, and impenetrable thickneſſes. The climate ol 
Siberia is cold, but the air pure and wholeſome; and Mr. Took obſerve, 
that its inhabitants in all probability would live to an extreme old age, !! 
they were not ſo much addicted to an immoderate uſe of intoxicating li 
quors. Siberia produces rye, oats, and barley, almoſt to the Goth degree 
of northern latitude. Cabbages, radiſhes, turnips, and cucumbers, thrive 
here tolerably well; but ſcarcely any other greens. All experiments to 
bring fruit- trees to bear have hitherto been in vain: but there is reaſon 
to believe that induſtry and patience may at length overcome the rudenels 


of the climate. Currants and ſtrawberries of ſeveral ſorts are ſaid to grov 


here in as great perfection as in the Engliſh gardens. Herbs, as well me. 


dicinal as common, together with various edible roots, are found very ge. 


nerally here; but there are no bees in all Siberia. Aſtracan and the 
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ſouthern parts of Tartary, are extremely fertile, owing more to nature 
than induſtry. The parts that are cultivated hr excellent fruits of 
almoſt all the kinds known in Europe, eſpecially grapes, which are rec- 
ned the largeſt and fineſt in the world. The ſuminers are very dry and 
from the end of July $0 the beginning of October, the air is peliered, and 
the ſoil ſometimes ruined, by incredible quantities of locuſts, Mr, Bell, 
who travelled with the Ruſſian ainvatſador to China, repry2nts ſome parts 
of Tartary as deſirable and fertile conntries, the . going ſpontane- 
oully to an amazing height. The country of hibet s the higheſt in 
Alia, and is a part of that elevated tract which gives riſe to the rivers of 
India and China, and thoſe of Siberia, and other parts of PFortary. ; 

Merals AND MINER ALs.] Vis ſaid that Siberia contains mines of 
gold, filver, copper, iron, jaſper, lapis laznli, and loadſtones : a ſort of 
large teeth found here, creates ſome Gitpute among the naturaliſts, whether 
they belong to elephants, or are a marine produktion; their appearance is 
certainly whimſica and curious, when poiithed with art and ſkill. It is 
now ap ;rcheaded that they are real, and muſt have been brought here by 
the waters of a deluge, being found ſeparate as if they had been ſcattered 
by the waves, covered with a ſtratum of mud, and commonly intermixed 
with the remains of marine plants and ſimilar ſubſtances: which prove 
that theſe regions of Siberia were once overwhelmed with the ſea. 

AxtMaLls.] Theſe are camels, dromedaries, bears, wolves, and all the 
other land and amphibious animals that are common in the northern parts 
of Europe. Their horſes are of a good ſize for tte ſaddle, and very hardy; 
«5 they run wild till they are five or fix years old, they are generally head- 
ſtrong. Near Aſtracan there is a bird called by the Ruſhans baba, of a 
grey colour, and ſomething larger than a ſwan; he has a broad bill, under 
which hangs a bag that may contain a quart or more; he wades near the 
edge of a river, and on ſeeing a ſhoal or fry of ſmall fiſhes, ſpreads his 
wings and drives them to a ſhallow, where he gobbles as many of then as 
he can into his bag, and then going afhore, eats them, or carries them to 
his young. Some travellers take this bird to be the pelican, 

The foreſts of Siberia are well ſtocked with a variety of animals, ſome 
of which are not to be found in other countries. Thef: ſupply the inha- 
bitants with food and clothes; and, at the ſame time, furnith them with 
commodities for an advantageous trade. Siberia may be conſidered as the 
native country of black toxes, fables, ayd ermines, the ſkins of which are 
here ſuperior to thoſe of any part of the world. Horſes and cattle are in 
great plenty, and fold at low prices. The bos grunniens of Linnæus, or 
gruntiag ox which inhabits Tartary and Thiber, hath a tail of uncommon 
beauty, full and flowing, of a gloſſy and filky texture. Theſe tails are a 
conſiderable article of exportation from Thibet. The Indians faſten 
imall bundles of the hair to a handle which they uſe for fly-flaps; the 
Chineſe dye tufts of it with a beautiful ſcarlet, to decorate their caps, and 
the Turks employ it as ornaments to their ſtandards, by ſome errone- 
outly called horſe-tails. | 
PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, | We can form no pro- 

CUSTOMS, DIVERSIONS, AND DRESS. bable gueſs as tothe number 
of the inhabitants in Tartary; but from many circumſtances we muſt 
conclude, that they are far from being proportioned to. the extent of their 
country, They are in general ſtrong made ſtout men; their faces broad, 
their noſes flattiſh, their eyes ſmall and black, but very quick; their beards 
are {carcely viſible, as they continually thin them by puliing up the hairs 
by the roots. The beauty of the Circaſſian women is a kind of ſtaple 


dommodity in that country; for parents there make no ſcruple of ſelling 
| 5 their 
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their daughters to recruit the ſeraglios of the great men of Turk 
ey and 

Perſia, They are purchaſed when young. by merchants, and taught ſuch 
accompliſhments as ſuit their capacities, to render them more valu;), 
againſt the day of ſale. The Ta are in general a wandering for: of 
people: in their peregrinations they ſet out in the ſpring, their nuniber in 
one body being frequently 10,000, preceded by their flocks and herd, 
When they come to an inviting ſpot, they live upon it till all its graſs 2nd 
verdure is eaten up. They have little money, except what they get from 
their neighbours the Ruſſians, Perſians, or Turks, in exchange for Cattle, 
with this they purchaſe cloth, filks, ſtuffs, and other apparel for their wo. 
men. They have few mechanics, except thoſe who make arms, They 
avoid all labour as the greatelt ſlavery ; their only employment is tendin,, 
their flocks, hunting, and managing their horſes, Tf they are angry wir; 
a perſon, they wiſh he may live in one fixed place, and work like a Ruſſe 
Among themſelves they are very hoſpitable, and, wonderfully ſo to tie 
ſtrangers and travellers who confidentialiy put themſelves under their pro. 
tection. They are naturally of an eaſy, chearful temper, always diſpoſcd 
to laughter, and ſeldom depreſſed by care or melancholy, There is a ſtrong 
reſemblance between the northern and independent Tartars, and ſome pa. 
tions of Canada in North America: particularly, when any of their peg. 

le are infirm through great age, or ſeized with diſtempers reckoned incum. 
ble, they make a ſmall hut for the patient near ſome river, in which they 
leave him with ſome proviſions, and ſeldom or never return to viſit him, 
On ſuch occaſions, they ſay they do their parents a good office, in ſending 
ti e n to a better world. Notwithſtanding this behaviour, many nations of 
the Tartars, eſpecially towards the South, are tractable, humane, and ar: 
ſuſceptible of pious and virtuous ſentiments. Their affection for their 
fathers, and their ſubmiſſion to their authority, cannot be exceeded; and 
this noble quality of filial love has diſtinguiſhed them in all ages. Hiſtory 
telis us, that Darius, king of Perſia, having invaded them with all the forces 
of his empire, and the Scythians retiring by little and little, Darius ſent an 
ambaſſador to demand where it was they propoſed to conclude their re. 
treat, and when they intended to begin fighting. They returned for an- 
ſwer, with a ſpirit ſo peculiar to that people, That they had no cities or 
cultivated feids, for the defence of which they ſhould give him battie: but 
when once he was come to the place of their father's monuments, he ſhould 
then underſtand in what manner the Scythians uſed to fight.” 

The Tartars are inured to horſemanſhip from their infancy; they el- 
dom appear on foot. They are dexterous in ſhooting at a mark, inſomuch 
that a Tartar, while at full gallop, will ſplit a pole with an arrow, though 
at a conſiderable diſtance. The dreſs of the men is very ſimple and fit fbr 
action; it generally conſiſts of a ſhort jacket with narrow ſleeves made of 
deers (kin, having the fur outward; trowſers and hoſe of the ſame kind 
of ſkin, both of one piece, and light to the limbs. The Tartars live in huts 
half ſunk under ground; they have a fire in the middle, with a hole in the 
the top to let out the ſmoke, and benches round the fire to fit or lie upon. 
This feems to be the common method of living among all the northern 
nations, from Lapland eaſtward, to the Japaneſe Ocean. In the extreme 
northern provinces, during the winter, every family burrows itſelf as It 
were under ground; and we are told, that ſo ſociable are they in their dil- 

ofirions, that they make ſubterraneous communications with each other, 
ſo that they may be ſaid to live in an inviſible city. The Tartars are im- 
moderately fond of horſe-fleſh, eſpecially if it be young, and a little tainted, 
which make their cabbins extremely nauſeous. Though horſe-fleſh be pre. 


ferred raw by ſome northern tribes, the general way of eating it is — 
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it has been ſmoked and dried. The Tartars purchaſe their wives with 
cattle, In their marriages they are not very delicate. Little or no differ- 
ence is made between the child of a concubine or ſlave, and that of the 
wife; but among the heads of tribes the wife's ſon is always preferred to the 
ſucceſſion. Aſter a wife is turned of forty, ſhe is employed in menial 
duties as another ſervant, and as ſuch mult attend the young wives who 
ſucceed to her place; nor is it uncommon, in ſome of the more barba- 
rous tribes, for a father to marry his own daughter. 

The deſcendants of the old inhabitants of Siberia are ſtill moſt of them 
idolaters. They confiſt of many nations, entirely different from each 
other in their manner of living, religion, language, and countenances. 
But in this they agree, that none of them follow agriculture, which is car- 
ried on by ſome Tartars, and ſuch as are converted to Chriſtianity. A 
{ew of them breed cattle, and others follow hunting. The population of 
Siberia has been much increaſed ſince it became a Ruſſian province; for 
the Ruſſians have founded therein a number of towns, fortreſſes, and vil- 
lages. Notwithſtanding which it preſents but a void and deſert view; 
ſince, by its extent, it is capable of ſupporting ſeveral millions more than 
it at preſent contains. For the manners and cuſtoms of the other Tar- 
tars belonging to the Ruſſian empire, we refer to our account of that coun- 
try. 

Rericton.] The religion of the Tartars ſomewhat reſembles their 
civil government, and is commonly accomodated to that of their neigh- 
bours; for it partakes of the Mahometan, the Gentoo, the Greck, and 
even the Popiſh religions. Some of them are the groſſeſt idolaters, and 
worſhip little rude images dreſſed up in rags. Each has his own deity, 
with whom they make-very free when matters do not go according+o their 
own mind. But the religion and government of the kingdom of Thibet 
and Laſſa, a large tract of Tartary, bordering upon China, are the moſt 
remarkable, arid the moſt worthy of attention. "The Thibetians are go- 
verned by the Grand Lama, or Dalai Lama, who is not only ſubmitted 
to, and adored by them, but is alſo the great object of adoration for the 
various tribes of Heathen Tartars, who roam through the vaſt tract of 
continent which ſtretches from the banks of the Wolga, to Corea on the 
[ea of Japan. He is not only the ſovereign pontiff, the vicegerent of the 
Deity on earth; but as ſuperſtition is ever the ſtrongeſt where it is moſt 
removed from its object, the more remote Tartars abſolutely regard him as 
the Deity himſelf. They believe him to be immortal, and 5A ak" with 
a knowledge and virtue. Every year they come up from different parts, 
to worſhip and make rich offerings at his ſhrine: even the emperor of 
China, who is a Manchou Tartar, does not fail in acknowledgements to him 
in his religious capacity, though the Lama is tributary to = and actu- 
ally eatertains, at a great expence, in the palace of Peking, an inferior 
Lama, deputed as his nuncio from Thibet, The opinion of thoſe who 
are reputed the moſt orthodox among the Thibetians is, that when the 
Grand Lama ſeems to die, either of old ave or of infirmity, his ſoul in 
fact only quits a crazy habitation, to look for another younger or better, 
and it is diſcovered again in the body of ſome child, by certain tokens 
known only to the lamas or prieſts, in which order he always appears. 
In 1774, the Grand Lama was an infant, which had been diſcovered ſome 
time before by the Tavſhoo Lama, who in authority and ſanctity of cha- 
racter is next to the Grand Lama, and during his minority acts as chief. 

Che lamas, who form the moſt numerous, as well as the moſt powerful 
body in the ſtate, have the prieſthood entirely in their hands: and, be- 
ves, fill up many monaſtic orders, which are held in great veneration 
114 among 
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among them. The reſidence of the Grand Lama is at Patoli, à y4g 

alace on a mountain near the banks of the Burrumpooter, about ſeven mile; 

om Lahaſſa. The Engliſh Eaſt India Company made a treaty with the 
the Lama in 1774. The religion of Thibet, though in many reſpects i 
differs from that of the Indian Bramins, yet in others it has a great affini 
to it. The Thibetians have a great veneration for the cow, and al{, 
highly reſpect the waters of the Ganges, the ſource of which they believe 
to be in heaven. The Sunniaſſes, or Indian pilgrims, often viſit Thibet 
7$ a holy place, and the Lama - lways entertains a body of two or three 
hundred in his pay. Beſides his religious influence and authority, the 
Grand Lama is poſſeſſed of unlimitted power throughout his dominions, 
which are very extenſive, and border on Bengal. 

Another religion, which is very prevalent among the Tartars, is that of 
Schamaniſm. The profeſſors of this religious ſect believe in one Supreme 
God the creator of all things. They believe that he loves his creation, 
and all his creatures; that he knows every thing, and 1s all- powerſul; but 
, that he pays no attention to the particular actions of men, being too great 
for them to be able to offend him, or to do any thing that can be merito. 
rious in his fight. But they alſo maintain, that the Supreme Being has di. 
vided the government of the world, and the deſtiny of men, among a great 
number of ſubaltern divinities, under his command and control, but 
who nevertheleſs generally act according to their own fancies; and there. 
fore mankind cannot diſpenſe with uſing all the means in their power for 
obtaining their favour. They likewiſe ſuppoſe, that, for the moſt part, 
theſe inferior deities abominate and puniſh premeditated villainy, fraud, 
and cruelty. They are all firmly perſuaded of a future exiſtence; but 
they have many ſuperſtitious notions and practices. Among all the Scha- 
manes, women are conſidered as being vaſtly inferior to men, and are 
thought to have been created only for their ſenſual pleaſure, to people the 
world, and to look after houſehold affairs; and in confequence of theſe 
Principles they are treated with much ſeverity and contempt. 

LEarxinG.] The reader may be ſurpriſed to+find this article among a 
nation of Tartars yet nothing is more certain, than that under Zing) 
Khan and "Tamerlane, and their early deſcendants, Aſtracan and the 
neighbouring countries were the ſeats of learning and politeneſs, as well 
as empire and magnificence. Modern luxury, be it ever ſo ſplendid, falls 
ſhort of that of thoſe princes; and ſome remains of their taſte in architec- 
ture are fill extant, but in ſpots ſo deſolate, that they are almoſt inacceſ- 
fible. The cultivation of learning was the firſt care of the prince, and 
generally alſo committed to the care of his own relations or principal gran- 
dees. They wrote in the Perſian and Arabic tongues ; and their hiſtories, 
many of which are ſtill extant in manuſcript, carry with them the ſtrong- 
eſt marks of authenticity. 

CvuriostTiEs.) Theſe are comprehended in the remains of the build- 
| Ings, left by the above-mentioned great conquerors and their ſucceſſors. 

Remains of ditches and ramparts are frequently met with, which hereto- 
fore either ſurrounded ſmall towns, now quite demoliſhed, or were de- 
ſigned for the defence of camps, forts, or caſtles, the veſtiges of which 
are often to be diſcovered upon the ſpot, as well as other traces of decayed 
importance. Many of them are in tolerable preſervation, and make ſome 
figure even at preſent. The Slabode, or Tartarian ſuburb of Kaſimof, on 
the Oha, ſeems to have been the reſidence of ſome khan. In the midſt of 
the ruins of that city is a round and elevated tower, called in their lan- 
gnage Mifquir, a ſort of temple, or building dedicated to devotion. Here 


are alſo tlic remains of the walls of a palace: and in one of. the maſarets, 
| W 
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ar burtal places, is a very conſiderable mauſoleum : all which edifices are 
built of hewn ſtone and bricks. From an Arabic inſcription we learn, 
that the khan of Schagali was buried there in the 962d year of the hegira, 
or the 1520th of the Chriſtian æra. Near mount Caucaſus are till very 
confiderable remains of Madſchar, a celebrated city of former times. In 
the environs of Aſtracan the ruins of ancient Aſtracan are very viſible; and 
the rubbiſh and ramparts of another reſpectable town ſtill exiſt ncar Tza- 
ritzin, on the left ſhore of the Wolza. A little below the mouth of the 
Kama, which empties itſelf into the above- mentioned river, are many ſu- 

b monuments of the ancient city Bulgaria, conſiſtingof towers, moſques, 
houſes, and ſepulchres, all built of ſtone or brick. The oldeſt epitaphs 
have been there more than eleven centuries, and the moſt modern at leaſt 
four hundred years. Not tar from hence, on the Ticheremtſcham, a little 
river that runs into the Wolga, are found ruins ſomewhat more injured by 
the depredations of time: they are thoſe of Boulymer, an ancient and very 
conſiderable city of the Bulgarians. The Tartars have erected upon its 
ruins the ſmall town of Bilyairſk, In the fortreſs of Kaſan is a monument 
of the ancient Tartarian kingdom of that name. Its lofty walls are 10 
broad, that they ſerve at preſent for ramparts the turrets of which, as well 
as the old palace of the khan, are built of hewn ſtone. Aſcending the river 
Kaſanha, we meet with epitaphs, and the ſtrong ramparts of the old Ka- 
lan. Near the Ouſa are cemeteries full of innumerable inſcriptions, and 
ſeveral ſepulchral vaults. The ramparts of Sibir, the ancient capital of 
Tartary, are ſtill ſeen about Tobolſk upon the Irtiſh. The lofty walls of 
Tontobra appear yet in the Baraba, a little gulf in the river Om; and 
near the mouth of the Oural are the ditches of the city Saratſchik. Not to 
mention a great number of other cities and ruins of Siberia; and eſpecially 
all thoſe that are to be met with in the deſert of Kirguis, which abounds in 


the relics of opulent cities. Some gold and filver coins have likewiſe been 


found with ſeveral manuſcripts neatly written, which have been carried to 
Peterſhurgh. 1720 there were found in Calmuc Tartary a ſubterraneous 
houſe of ſtone, ſome urns, lamps, and ear-rings, an equeſtrian ſtatue, an 
or.cntal prince with a diadem on his head, two women ſeated on thrones, 
and a roll of manuſcripts, which was ſent by Peter the Great to the Aca- 
demy of Inſcriptions at Paris, and proved to be in the language of Thibet. 
The quantity of gold ornaments found in the tombs of Siberia; and of 
elegant workmanſhip, as bracelets, collars in the ſhape of ſerpents, vaſes 
crowns, rings, bucklers, ſabres, figures of animals, "Tartar idols, &c. is 
turpriſing. It is ſuppoſed that theſe burial places were made about the time 
of Zingis Khan, and that the ſuperſtition prevailed in thoſe parts, of de- 
parted touls following the ſame kind of lite they did in this werld, and 
therefore on the death of a prince, they ſacrificed his favourite wife, &c. 
and buried with him his arms and other valuable things. ; 
CiTIES AND ToWNs.] Of theſe we know little but the names, and 
that they are in general no better than fixed hordes. They may be ſaid 
to be places of abode rather than towns or cities, for we do not find that 
they are under any regular government, or that they can make. a defence 
againſt an enemy. The few places, however, that are mentioned in the 
preceding diviſions of this country, merit notice. Tobolik and Aftracan 
are conſiderable cities, the firſt containing 1 5,000, and the latter 50,000 
inhabitants. Forts, villages, and towns, have alſo lately, been erected in 
ditferent parts of Siberia, for civilizing the inhabitants, ang rendering 
them obedient to the Ruſſian government. 
 ComMMERcE AND MANUFACTURES. ] This head makes no hgure in the 
hiſtory of Tartary, their chief trafic conſiſting in cattle, fine ox tails, 


'Kins, beavers, rhubarb, muſk, and fiſh, The Aſtracaus, notwithſtanding 


their 
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their interruptions by the wild Tartars, carry on a conſiderable trafic into 
Perſia, to which they export red leather, woollen and linen cloth, and 
fome European manufactures. The Bucharians alſo are a very commer. 
cial people: their caravans travel through a great part of Aſia, and trafck 
with Thibet, China, India, Perſia, and Rufia. Their principal mart; ate 
Tomſk and Orenburg. Gold duſt is often found in the ſand of the river; 
of Bucharia, | 

HrsTory.] Though it is certain that Tartary, formerly known hy 
the name of Scythia, peopled the northern parts of Europe, and furniſheq 
thoſe amazing numbers, who, under various names, deſtroyed the Roman 
empire, yet it is now but very thinly inhabited; and thoſe fine province;, 
where learning and the arts reſided, are now fcenes of horror and barbarity, 
This muſt have been owing to the dreadful maſſacres made among the 
nations by the two above mentioned conquerors and their deſcendants; for 
nothing is more common in their hiſtories, than their putting to the ſy ord 
three or four hundred thouſand people in a few days. 

The country of Uſbec Tartary was once the feat of a more powerful 
empire than that of Rome or Greece. It was not only the native country, 
but the favourite reſidence of Zingis, or Tenghis Khan and Tamerlane, 
who enriched jt with the ſpoils of India and te eaſtern world. But fone 
authors have abſurdly queſtioned the veracity of the hiſtorians of theſe 

eat conquerors, though it be better eftabliſhed than that of the Greek or 
| 3 writers. The fame may be ſaid of Tamerlane, whoſe memory 
has been more permanent than that of Zingis Khan: his defeat of the 
Turkiſh emperor Bajazet, hath been noticed in the hiſtory of that nation, 
and great were his conqueſts. His deſcent is claimed not only by all the 
Khans, and petty princes of Tartary, but y the emperor of Indoſtan 
himfelf. The capital of this country is Bokharia, which was known to 
the ancients by the name of Bucharia; and it is ſituated in the latitude of 
39 degrees 15 minutes, and 13 miles diſtant from the once famous city ot 
Samarcand, the birth-place of Tamerlane the Great. 

The preſent inhabitants of this immenſe common compoſe inumerable 
tribes, who range at pleaſure with their flocks and their herds, in the old 
patriarchal manner. Their tribes are commanded by ſeparate Khans or 
ieaders, who, upon particular emergencies, ele& a great Khan, who 
claims a paramount power over ſtrangers as well as natives, and who can 
being into the field from 20 to 100,000 horſemen. Their chief reſidence 
:s a Kind of military ſtation ; which is moved and ſhifted according to the 
chance of war and other occaſions. When the vaſt dominions of Zingis 
Khan fell to pieces under his ſucceſſors in the 16th century the Mogul and 
Fartar hordes who had formed one empire, again ſeparated, and have 
fince continued diſtinct. They are bounded on every fide by the Ruſhan, 
the Chineſe, the Mogul, the Perſian, or the Turkiſh empires: each of 
u- nom are puſhing on their conqueſts in this extenſive, and in ſome 
places fertile country, The Khans pay a tribute, or acknowledgment 
of their dependency upon one or other of their powerful neighbours, who 
treat them with caution and lenity ; as the friendſhip of theſe barbarians 
is of the utmoſt conſequence to the powers with whom they are alliec. 
Some tribes, however, affect independency : and when united they form 
2 powerful body, and of late have been very formidable to their neigh- 
bours, particularly to the Chineſe. : | 

The method of carrving on war, by waſting the country, is very ancient 
among the Tartars, and practiſed by all of them from the Danube eaſt- 
ward. This circumſtance renders them a dreadful enemy to regular troops, 
who muſt thereby be deprived of all ſubſiſtence; while the Tartars, having 


always many ſpare horſes to kill and eat, are at no loſs for proviſions. Taz 
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StTUATION . AND EXTENT. 


Miles, Degrees Sq. Miles.- 


Length 1 between E and 42 north latitude. 1,105,000 


Breadth 1260 98 and 123 eaſt longitude, | 
Chineſe Tartary. 644,000 


F is bounded by Tartary and an amazing ſtone wall 
of five hundred leagues in length, on the North; by 
the Pacific ocean, which divides it from North-America, on the Eaſt ; by 
the Chineſian ſea, South: and by Tonquin, and the Tartarian countries 
and mountains of Thibet and Ruſſia, on the Weſt, 
Divisions.] The great diviſion of this empire, according to the au- 
thors of the Univerſal Hiſtory, and the abbé Groſier, in his general de- 
ſcriprion of China, is into fifteen provinces {excluſive of that of Lyau- 
tors, which is fituated without the great wall, Tough under the ſame 
dominion); each of which might, for their largeneſs, fertility, populouſ- 
neſs, and opulence, paſs for ſo many diſtin kingdoms. We give the fol- 
jowing account of the diviſion of this empire from the beſt authority: 


BoUNDARIES |] 


| Provinces, Chief Towns. CurnEsE TARTARY. 
” 5 — | This is bounded on the north by 
'e-tchell Pekin : Siberia; on the eaſt by the gulf of 
Niang: nan Kiang-ning-fou Kamtſchatka and the Eaſtern fea ; o 
Dann Nan-tchang-fou [the ſouth by China; and on the weſt 
Fo-Kien Fou-tcheou-tou by the country of the Kalmouks, who 
Uche-kiang | Hang-tcheou-fou are eftabliſhed between the Caſpia 
Rou-quang | Vou-tchang-fou ſea, and Caſghar. 
Ho-nan Cai-ſong-fou A T 
Chang-tong | Tfi-nan-fou EASTERN CHINESE [arTARY, 
Chan-fi Tai-yuen-fou, {Extends north and ſouth from the 
Chen-fi Si-ncan-fou 41ſt to the 55th degree of north la 
Se-tchuen Tching-tou-fou titude, and eaſt and weſt from about 
|. Quang-tong Canton the 137th degree of longitude to the 
. Quang: ſi Queis-ling- fou eaſtern ſea. It is bound on the nort 
Yun-nan Yionan-fou by Siberiaz on the ſouth by the gul 
Koei teheou | Koei-yang of Lea-tong and Corea; on the eaff by 
mY the eaſtern ſea; and on the weſt b 
2 . a — |the country of the Moguls. Th 
States tributary to Cuina. [country is divided into three grand 
8 departments. 
Tong king 5 { Provinces. | Chief Towns. 
Cochin China _ = Pe 
Thibet | Chen yang Mougdon 
The country of Ha- mil Kirin Kirin. 
| The les of Licou-kicou Tritcicar Pritcicar 
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But it is neceſſary to acquaint the reader, that the informations contained 
in Du Halde's voluminous account of China, are drawn from the papers 
of Jeſuiis, and other religious ſent thither by the pope, but whoſe mittons 
have been at an end for above half a century. Some of thoſe fathers were 
men of NN and judgment, and had great opportunities of be 
informed about a century ago; but even their accounts of this empire are 
juſtly to be ſuſpected. They had powerful enemies at the court of Rome 
where they maintained their footing only by magnifving their own labour, 
and ſucceſſes, as well as the importance of the Chineſe empire. If their 
accounts are to be received with much caution, much more are thoſe of 
fucceeding travellers, who have it ſcarce in their power to enter the empire 
farther than what is abſolutely neceſſary for the purpoſes of trade. On ac. 
count of this want of information, therefore, which is acknowledged even 
by M. Groſier, the lateſt writer on the ſubject, we muſt be much more brief 


no 
5 


in our deſcription of this celebrated empire, than otherwiſe we would wiſh 


to be. 

Name.] It is probably owing to a Chineſe word, ſignifying middle, 
from a notion the natives had that their country lay in the middle of 
the world. 


MovxTaixs.] China, excepting to the north, is a plain country, and 
contains no remarkable mountains. 

Rivers AND WATER.] The chief are the Yamour and the Argun, 
which are the boundary between the Ruſſian and Chineſe Tartary ; the 
Crocceus, or Whambo, or the Yellow River; the Kiam, or the Blue 
River, and the Tay. Common water in China is very indifferent, and 
is in ſome places boiled to make it fit for uſe. 

Bays. ] The chief are thoſe of Nankin and Canton. 

Canaits.] Theſe are ſufficient to entitle the ancient Chineſe to the 
character of a moſt wiſe and induſtrious people. The commodiouſneſs 
and length of their canals are incredible. The chief of them are lined 
with hewn ſtone on the ſides, and they are ſo deep, that they carry large 
veſſels, and ſometimes they extend above 1000 miles in length. Thoſe 
veſſels, are fitted up for all the conveniencies of life ; — it has been 
thought by ſome, that in China the water contains as many inhabitants as 
the af They are furnithed with ſtone quays, and ſometimes with 
bridges of an amazing conſtruction. The navigation is flow, and the 
veſſels ſometimes drawn by men. No precautions are wanting, that could 
be formed by art or perſeverance, for the ſafety of the paſſengers, in caie 
a canal 1s croſſed by a rapid river, or expoſed to torrents from the moun- 
tains, "Theſe canals, and the variety that is ſeen upon their borders, ren- 
fer China delightful in a very high degree, as well as fertile, in places 
that are not ſo by nature. 

FoxesTs.] Such is the induſtry of the Chineſe, that they are not en- 
eumbered with foreſts or wood, though no country is better fitted for pro- 
ducing timber of all kinds. They ſuffer, however, none to grow but for 
ornament and uſe, or on the ſides of monntains, from whence the trees 
when cut down, can be conveyed to any place by water. 

Alx, soit, AND PRODUCE.] The air of this empire is according to 
the ſituation of the places. Towards the north it is ſharp, in the middle 
mild, and in the fouth hot. The ſoil is, either by nature or art, fruitful 
of every thing that can miniſter to the neceſſities, conveniencies, or luxu- 
ries of life. The culture of the cotton, and the rice fields, from which 
the bulk of the inhabitants are cloathed and fed, is ingenious almoſt beyond 
deſcription. The rare trees, and aromatic productions, either ornamental 
or medicinal, that abound in other parts of the world, are to be found in 
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China, and ſome are peculiar to itſelf; but even a catalogue of them would 
form a little volume. Some, however, muſt be mentioned. | 

The tallow-tree has a ſhort trunk, a ſmooth bark, crooked branches, 
red leaves, ſhaped like a heart, and is about the height of a common cherry- 
tree, The fruit it produces has all-the qualities of our tallow, and when 
manufactured with oil, ſerves the natives as candles; but they ſmell ſtrong, 
nor is their light clear. Of the other trees peculiar to China, are ſome 
which vield a kind of flour; ſome partake of the nature of pepper. The 
gum of ſore is poiſonous, but affords the fineſt varniſh in the world. Aſ- 
ter all that can be ſaid of theſe, and many other beautiful and uſeful trees, 
the Chineſe, notwithſtanding their induſtry, are ſo wedded to their ancient 
cuſtoms, that they are very little, if at all, meliorated by cultivation. 
The ſame may be ſaid of their richeſt fruits, which, in general, are far from 
being ſo delicious as thoſe of Europe, and indeed of America. This is 
owing to the Chineſe never practiſing grafting, or inoculation of trees, and 
knowing nothing of experimental gardening. 

It would be unpardonable here not to mention the raw-ſitk, which ſo 
much abounds in China, and above all the fea-plant or ſhrub. It is. 
planted in rows, and pruned to prevent luxuriancy. Notwithſtanding our 
long intercourſe with China, writers are (till divided about the different 
ſpecies and culture of this plant. It is generally thought that the green 
and bhohea grows on the fame ſhrub, but that the latter admits of ſome kind 
of preparation, which takes away its raking qualities, and gives it a deep- 
er colour. The other kinds, which go by the names of imperial, congo, 
ſinglo, and the like, are occaſioned probably by the nature of the foils, and 
from the provinces in which they grow. The culture of this plant ſeems 
to be very ſimple; ond it is certain that ſome kinds are of a much higher 
and more delicious flavour than others. It is thought that the fineſt, which 
is called the flower of the tea, is imported over land to Ruſha; but we 
know of little difference in their effects un the human body. The greateſt 
1s between the bohea and green. 

It is fuppoſed that the Portugueſe had the uſe of tea long before the 
Engliſh, but it was introduced among the latter before the Reſtoration, as 
mextion of it is made in the firſt act of parliament, that ſettled the exciſe 
on the king for life, in 1660. Catharine of Liſbon, wife to Charles II. 
redered the uſe of it cominon at his court. The gin/exg, ſo famous among 
the Chineſe as the univerſal remedy, and monopolized even by their em- 
perors, is now found to be but 2 common root, and is plentiful in Britiſh- 
America, When brought to Europe, it is little diſtinguiſhed for its heal- 
ing qualities; and this inſtance alone ought to teach us with what caution 
the former accounts of China are to be read. The ginſeng, however, is a 
native of the Chineſe Tartary. 

MzrTALS AND MINERALS. ] China (if we are to believe ſome naturaliſts) 
produces all metals and minerals that are known in the world. White cop- 
per is peculiar to itſelf, but we know of no extraordinary quality it poſ- 
ſeſſes. One of the fundamental maxims of the Chineſe government is, 
that of not introducing a ſuperabundancy of gold and filver, for fear of 
hurting induſtry. Their gold mines, therefore, are but lightly worked, 
and the currency of that metal is ſupplied by the grains the people pick up 
in the ſand of rivers and mountains. The filver ſpecie is furniſhed from 
the mines of Honan. 

PoPULATION AND INHABITANTS. ] According to ſome accounts, there 
are filty-cight miliions of inhabitants in China, and all between twenty 
and tixty years of age, pay an annual tax. Notwithſtanding the induſtry 
ot the people, theu amazing population ſrequeatly occaſions a dearth. 
3 Parents, 
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Parents, who cannot ſupport their female children, are allowed to caſt them 
into the river; but they faſten a gourd to the child, that it may float 
on the water; and there are often compaſſionate people of fortune, who 
are moved by the cries of the children to ſave them from death. The 
Chineſe, in their perſons, are middle ſized, their faces broad, their eyes 
black and ſmall, their noſes rather ſhort. The Chineſe have particular 
ideas of beauty. They pluck up the hairs of the lower part of their face; 
by the roots with tweezers, leaving a few ſtraggling ones by way of 
beard. Their Tartar princes compel them to cut off the hair of their 
heads, and, like Mahometans, to wear only a lock on the crown. Their 
complexion towards the north is fair, towards the fouth ſwarthy, and the 
fatter a man is, they think him the handſomer. Men of quality and 
1 who are not much expoſed to the ſun, are delicately complexion. 
ed, and they who are bred to letters let the nails of their fingers grow 
* enormous length, to ſnew that they are not employed in manual 

our. ä 

The women have little eyes, plump, roſy lips, black hair, regular fea. 
tures, and a delicate though florid complexion. The ſmallneſs of their 
feet is reckoned a principal part of their beauty, and no ſwathing is omit. 
ted, when they are young, to give them that accompliſhment, ſo that when 
they grow up, they may be Paid to totter rather than to walk. This fan- 
ciful piece of beauty was probably invented by the ancient Chineſe, to 
palliate their jealouſy. | 

To enter into all the ſtarch ridiculous formalities of the Chineſe, eſpe. 
cially of their men of quality, when paying or receiving viſits, would 
ive little information, and leſs amuſement, and very probably come too 

te, as the manners of the Chineſe, ſince they fell under the power of the 
Tartars, are greatly altered, and daily vary. It is ſufficient to obſerve, 
that the legiſlators of China, looking upon ſubmiſſion and ſubordination 
as the corner ſtones of all ſociety, deviſed thoſe outward marks of reſpect, 
ridiculous as they appear to us, as the teft of duty and reſpect from inferi- 
ors to ſuperiors; and their capital maxim, was, that the man who was de- 
ficient in civility, was void of good ſenſe. 

The Chineſe in general have been repreſented, as the moſt diſhoneft, 
low, thieving ſet in the world: employing their natural quickneſs only to 
improve the arts of cheating the nations they deal with, eſpecially the 
Europeans, whom they cheat with great eaſe, particularly tne Engliſh ; 
but they obſerve that none but a Chineſe can cheat a Chineſe, They are 
fond of law diſputes beyond any people in the world. Their hypocriſy is 
without bounds ; and the men of property among them practiſe the mol! 
avowed bribery, and the loweſt meanneſſes to obtain preferment. It 
ſhould, however, be remembered, that ſome of the late accounts of China 
have been drawn up 0 thoſe who were little acquainted with any parts of 
that empire but the ſea port towns; in which they probably met with 
many knaviſh and deſigning people. But it ſeems not juſt to attempt to 
characteriſe a great nation by a few inſtances of this kind, though well 
atteſted; and we appear not to be ſufficiently acquainted with the interior 
parts of China to 5.008 an accurate judgment of the manners and character 
of the inhabitants. By ſome of the Jeſuit miſſionaries the Chineſe ſeem to 
have been too much extolled, and by later writers too much degraded. 

Dx#3s.] This varies according to the diſtinction of ranks, and is in- 
tirely under the regulation of the law, which has even fixed the colours 
that diſtinguiſh the different conditions, The emperor, and princes of 
the blood, have alone a right to wear yellow; certain mandarins are in- 


titled to wear ſattin of a red ground, but only upon days of ceremony: 1 
gener 
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enetal, they are clothed in black, blue, or violet. The colour to which 
the common people are confined, is blue or black; and their dreſs is 
always-compoſed of plain cotton cloth. The men wear caps on their heads 
of the faſhion of a bell; thoſe of quality are ornamented with jewels. 
The reſt of their dreſs is eaſy and looſe, conſiſting of a veſt and ſaſh, a coat 
or gown thrown over them, filk boots quilted with cotton, and a pair 
of drawers. The ladies towards the fouth wear nothin on their head. 
Sometimes their hair is drawn up in a net and ſometimes it is diſhevelled. 
Their dreſs differs but little from that of the men, only their gown or up- 
per garment has very large open ſleeves. | The dreſs both of men and 
women, varies, however according to the climate, 2 
MarrIAGes.]” The parties never ſee each other in China till the bargain 
concluded by the parents, and that is generally when the parties are per- 
{-+ children. Next to being barren, the greateſt ſcandal is to bring females 
into the world; and if a woman of., poor family happens to have three or 
four girls ſucceſſively, it not unfrequently happens that ſhe will expoſe them 
on the high roads, or caſt them into a river. WW 
Fuxzgarls.] People of note cauſe their coffins to be made, and their 
tombs to be built in their life-time. No perſons are buried within the walls 
of a city, nor is a dead corpſe ſuffered to be brought into a town if a perſon 
died in the country. Every Chineſe keeps in his houſe a table, upon which 
are written the names of his father, grandfather, and great grandfather, be- 
fore which they frequently burn incenſe, and proſtrate themſelves ; and 
when the father of a family dies, the name of the great grandfather is taken 
away, and that of the deceaſed is added. | 
LanGuUaGe.] The Chineſe language contains only three hundred and 
thirty words, all of one ſyllable: but then each word is pronounced with 
ſuch v.rious modulations, and each with a different meaning that it becomes 
more copious than could be eafily imagined, and enables them to expreſs 
themſelves very well on the common occaſions of life. The miſſionaries, 
who adapt the European characters, as well as they can, to the expreſſion of 
Chineſe words, have deviſed eleven different, and ſome of them very 
compounded, marks and aſpirations, to fignity the various modulations, 
elevations, and depreſſions of the voice, which diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 
meanings of the — monoſyllable. The Chineſe oral language being 
thus barren and contracted, is unfit for literature; and, therefore, their 
literature is all compriſed in arbitrary charaQers, which are amazingly 
complicated and numerous, amounting to about eighty thouſand. This 
language being wholly addreſſed to the eye, and having no affinity with 
their tongue, as ſpoken, the latter hath ſtill continued in its original rude, 
uncultivated ſtate, while the former has received all poſſible improve- 
ment, ; 
GENIUS AND LEARNING.) The genitis of the Chineſe is peculiar to 
themſelves, they have no conception af akon is beautiful in writing, regu- 


, 


lar in architecture, or natural in painting, and yet in their gardening, and- 
planning their grounds, they hit upon the true ſublime and beautiful. They 


bertorm all the operations of arithmetic with prodigious quickneſs, but 


Citferently from the Europeans. Till the latter came among them, they were 

1 and all its depending arts. They had 
10 proper apparatus for aſtronomical obſervations; and the metaphyſical: 
learning which exiſted among them, was only know n to their philofophers 1 


ignorant of mathematic 


but even the arts introduced by the Jeſuits were of very ſhort duration 


among them, and laſted very little longer than the reign of Canghi, 


who was contemporary with our Charles IT, nor is it very probable they will 


ever be revived, It has been generally faid, that they underſtood printing, 
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before the Europeans; but that can only be applied to block Das 
for the fuſile nr gr types were den Dutch or er 
ventions. The Chineſe, however, had almanacks, which were ſtam ed 
from plates or blocks, many hundred years before printing was diſcovery 
in Europe. 

The difficulty of maſtering and retaining ſuch a number cf arhitr, 
marks and characters, as there are in what may be called the Chineſe writ. 


man in. 


ten language, greatly retards the progreſs of their erudition. But there; 


no part of the globe where learning is attended with ſuch honours ang te. 
wards, and where there are more powerful inducements to cultivate and 
purſue it. The literati are reverenced as another ſpecies, and are the on] 
nobility known in China. If their birth be ever ſo mean and low, they be. 
come mandarins of the higheſt rank, in proportion to the extent of their 
learning. On the other hand, however exalted their birth may be, they 
quickly fink into poverty and obſcurity, if they neglect thoſe ſtudies which 
raiſed their fathers. It has been obſerved, that there is no nation in the 
world where the firſt honours of the ſtate lie ſo open to the loweſt of the 
people, and where there is leſs of hereditary greatneſs. The Chineſe ran 
all their works of literature into four claſſes. The firſt is the claſs of Kin 
or the ſacred books, which contain the principles of the Chineſe religion, 
morality, and government, and ſeveral curious and obſcure records, relative 
to theſe important ſubjects. Hiſtory forms a claſs apart: yet, in this firs 
claſs, there are placed ſome hiſtorical monuments on account of their reli. 
tion to religion and government, and among others, the 7ekun tficou, a work 
of Confucius, which contains the annals of twelve kings of Lou, the na- 
tive country of that illuſtrious ſage. The ſecond claſs is that of the d, or 
Che, that is, of hiſtory and the hiſtorians. The third claſs, called 7/z or 
Zi, comprehends philoſophy and the philoſophers, and cogtains all the 
works of the Chineſe literati, the productions alſo of foreign ſects and re-. 
ligions, which the Chineſe confider only in the light of »hiloſophical opi- 
nions, and all books relative to mathematics, aſtronomy, phyſic, military 
ſcience, the art of divination, agriculture and the arts and ſciences in gene. 
ral. The fourth is called Tcie. or Miſcellanies, and contains all the poetical 
books of the Chineſe, their pieces of eloquence, their ſongs, romances, tra- 
gedies, and comedies. The Chineſe literati in all the periods of their mo- 
narchy, have applied themſelves lets to the ſtudy of nature, and to the re- 
ſearches of natural philoſophy, than to moral inquiries, the practical ſcience 
of life, and internal polity and manners. It is faid that it was not betore 
the dynaſty of the Song in the 1oth and 1 1th centuries after Chriſt, that the 
Chineſe philophers formed hypotheſes ga ag: the natural ſyſtem ot 
the univerſe, and entered into diſcuſſions of a ſcholaſtic kind, in con- 
ſequence perhaps, of the interchurſe they had long kept up with the Ara- 
bians, who ſtudied with ardour the works of Ariſtotle. And fince the 
Chineſe have begun to pay ſome attention to natural philoſophy, their pro- 
greſs in it has been much inferior to that of the Europeans. 
The invention of gunpowder is juſtly claimed by the Chineſe, who made 
uſe of it againſt Zinghis Khan and Tamerlane. They ſeem to have known 
nothing of ſmall fire-arms, and to have been acquainted only with the can- 
non, which they call the fire-pan. Their induftry in their manufactures of 
fluts, porcelane, japanning and the like ſedentary trades is amazing, and 
can be equalled only by their labours in the field, in making canals, level- 
Vng mountains, raiſing gardens, and navigating their junks and boats. 
AnTrqQuitTIEs AND CURIOSITIES. ] Few natural curioſities preſent 
themſelves in China, that have not been comprehended under preceding x-. 


ticles. Some volcanos, and rivers and lakes of particular qualities, are — 
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gound in different parts of the empire. The Volcano of Lineſung is faid 
ſometimes to make ſo furious a di ch of fire and aſhes, as to occaſion a 
tempeſt n the air; and ſome of their lakes are ſaid to petrify fiſhes when put 
into them. The great wall ſeparating China from Tartary, to prevent 
the incurſions of the Tartars, is ſuppoſed to extend from 1200 to t 500 
miles. It is carried over mountains and vallies, and reaches, according to 
M. Groſier, from the province of the Shenfi to the Whang-Hay ; or 
Yellow-Sea. It is in moſt places built of brick and mortar, which is ſo well 
tempered that though it has ſtood for 1800 years, it is but little decayed; 

The beginning of this wall is a bulwark of ſtone raiſed in the ſea, 
in the province of Petcheh, to the eaſt of Peking, and almoſt in the ſame 
latitude: it is built like the walls of the capital city of the empire, but 
much wider, being terraſſed and caſed with bricks, and is from twenty to 
twenty-five feet high. P. Regis, and the other gentleman, who took a map 
of theſe provinces, often ſtretched a line on the top, to meaſure the baſis ot 
triangles, and to take diſtant points with an inſtrument. They always found 
t paved wide enough for five or fix horſemen to travel abreaſt with eaſe. 
Mention has been already made of the prodigious canals and roads that are 
cut through this empire. | 

The artificial mountains preſent on their tops, temples, monaſteries, and 
other edifices, Some part, however, of what we are told concerning the cavi- 
ties in theſe mountains, ſeems to be fabulous. The Chineſe bridges cannot 
be ſufficiently admired. They are built ſometimes upon barges ſtrongly 
chained together, yet ſo as to be parted, and to let the veſſels paſs that fal 
up and down the river. Some of them run from mountain to mountain, 
and confiſt only of one arch; that over the river Saffrany is 400 cubits long, 
and zoo high, —_— a ſingle arch, and joins two mountains, and ſome un 
the interior parts of the empire are ſaid to be ſtill more ſtupendous. The 
triumphal arch-s of this country form the next ſpecies of artificial curioſities, ' 

Though they are not built in the Greek or Roman ſtyle of architecture, 
yet they are ſuperb and beautiful, and erected to the memory of their great 
men, with vaſt labour and expence. They are faid in the whole to be 
cleven hundred, two hundred of which are particularly magnificent, 
Their ſepulchral monuments make likewiſe a great figure. Their towers, 
the models of which are now fo common in Europe under the name of 
pagodas, are vaſt embelliſhments to the face of their country. They ſeem 
to be conſtrued by a regular order, and all of them are finiſhed with ex- 
quiſite carvings and gildings, and other ornz ments. That at Nanking, 
which is 200 feet high, 40 in dlameter, is the moſt admired. It is cal. 
ed the Porcelane Ct becauſe it is lined with Chineſe tiles. Their 
temples are chiefly remarkable for the diſagreeable taſte in which they are 
built, for their capaciouſneſs, their whimſical ornaments, and the uglineſs of 
the idols they contain. The Chineſe are remarkably fond of bells, which 
gave name to one of their principal feſtivals. A hell of Peking weighs 
120,000 pounds, but its found is ſaid to be diſagreeable. The laſt curioſity 
I ſhall mention, is their fire-works, which in China exceed thoſe of all 
other nations. In ſhort, every province in China is a ſcene of curioſities. 
Their buildings, except the pagodas, being confined-to no order, and ſuſ- 
ceptible of all kinds of ornaments, have a wild variety, and 8 pleaſing 
elegance, not void of magnificence, ble to the eye and the imagis+ - 
. preſents a diverſity 2 de found in Eucopeag dr N 

re. us, *4 | ere 4 31 ie 

Cutz eiries.] Liule can be ſuid of theſe more than that ſome of 
them are immenſe, and there is great reaſon to believe their population is 
CS wn, * contain 4400 walled cities ; the 
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chief of which are Peking, Nanking, and Canton. Peking the capital of 
the whole empire of China, aud the ordinary reſidence of emperors, is 
fituated in a very fertile plain, 20 l:agues diſtant from the great wall, It 
is an oblong ſquare, and is * into two cities: that which contains the 
emperor's palace is called the Tartar city, becauſe the houſes were given to 
the Tartars when the preſent family came to the throne; and they refuſ. 
ing to ſuffer the Chineſ: to inhabit i:, forced them to live without the wa 
hers they in a ſhort time built a new city; which by being joined to the 
other, renders the whole of an irregular form, fix leagues in compaſs. The 
walls and gates of Peking are of the ſurpriſing height of fifty Cubits, 
ſo that they hide the whole _ ; and are ſo broad, that centinels are placed 
upon them on horſeback; for there are ſlopes within the city of cong. 
derable length, by which horſemen may aſcend the walls; and in ſever) 
places there are houſes built for the guards. The gates, which are nine in 
number, are neither embelliſhed with ſtatues, nor other carving, all their 
beauty confiſting in their prodigious height, which at à diſtance gives them 
a noble appearance. The arches of the gates are built of marble, and the 
4 reſt with large bricks, cemented with excellent mortar. Moſt of the ſtreets 
are built in a direct line; the largeſt are about 120 feet broad, and a league 
in length. The ſhops where they ſell filks and china-ware generally take up 
the whole ſtreet, and afford a very agreeable proſpect. Each ſhop-keeper 
places before his ſhop, on a ſmall kind of pedeſtal, a board about twenty 
high, painted, varniſhed, and often gilt, on which are written in large 
characters the names of the ſeveral commodities he ſells. Theſe being placed 
on each ſide of the ſtreet, at nearly an equal diſtance from each other, have 
a very pretty appearance; but the houſes are poorly built in front, and 
on moſt of them having only a ground floor, and none exceeding 
one ſtory above it. Of all the buildings in this great city, the moſt remark. 
able is the imperial palace, the grandeur of which does not conſiſt fo much 
in the nobleneſs and elegance ot the architecture, as the multitude of 
its buildings, courts, and gardens, all regularly diſpoſed; for within the 
walls are not only the emperor's houſe, but a little town, inhabited by the 
officers of the court, and a multitude of artificers employed and kept by the 
emperor ; but tha houfes of the courtiers and artificers are low and ill contriy. 
ed. F. Artier, a French Jefuit, who was indulged with a ſight of the palace 
and gardens, ſays, that the palace is more than three miles in circumference, 
and that the front of the building ſhines with gilding, paint, and varnifh, 
while the inſide is ſet off and furniſhed with every thing that is moſt beanti- 
ful and precious in China, the Indies, and Europe. The gardens of this W 
palace are large tracts of ground, in which are raiſed, at proper diſtances, * 
artificial mountains, from 20 to 60 feet high, which form a number of ſmall LY 
vallies, plentifully watered by canals, which uniting, form lakes and meres, 
Beautifully and magnificent barks fail on theſe pieces of water, and the 
banks are ornamented with ranges of buildings, not any two of which are 
ſaid to have any reſemblance to each other; which diverſity produces a very 
leaſing effect. Every valley has its houſe of pleafore, large enough to 
dee one of our greateſt lords in Europe with all his retinue: many of 
theſe houſes are built with cedar, bought at a vaſt expence, the diſtance of 
| $00 leagues, Of theſe palaces, or houſes of pleafure, there are more than 
300 in this vaſt encloſure. Tn the middle of a lake, which is near half 
| 2a league in diameter every way, is a rocky iſland, on which is built a palace, 
| cantaining more than an hundred apartments. It has four fronts, and is 
15 very elegant and magnificent ſtructure. The mountains and hills are co- 
90 veal with: trees, Particularly ſach; as produce beautiful and ane 
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flowers; and the canals are edged with ruſtic pieces of rock, diſpoſed with 


ſuch art, as exactly to reſemble the wildneſs of nature. 7 

The city of Pekin is computed to contain two millions of inhabitants, 
though Nanking is ſaid to exceed it both in extent and population. But 
Canton is the greateſt port in China, and the only port that has been much 
frequented by Europeans. The city wall is above five miles in circumfe- 
rence, with very pleaſant walks around it... From the top of ſome adjacent 
hills, on which forts are built, you have a 1 prod of the country. It 

ittle 


s beautifully interſperſed with mountains, hills, and vallies, all green; 


and theſe again pleaſantly diverfified with ſmall towns, villages, high towers, 


temples, the ſeats of mandarins and other great men, Which are watered 
with delightful lakes, canals, and ſmall branches from the river Ta; on 
which are numberleſs boats and junks, failing different ways through the 
moſt fertile parts of the country. The city is entered by ſeveral iron gates, 
and within-fide of each there is a guard-houſe. The ſtreets of Canton are 
very ſtraight, but generally narrow, paved with flag ſtones. There are 
many pretty buildings in this city, great numbers of triumphal arches, and 
temples well ſtocked with images. The ſtreets of Canton are ſo crowded; 
that it is difficult to walk in them; yet a woman of any faſhion is ſeldom to 
be ſeen, unleſs by chance when coming out of '1er chair. There are great 
numbers of market places for fiſh, fleſh, poultry, vegetables, and all kinda 
of proviſions, which are ſold 2 There are many private walks 
about the ſkirts of the town, thoſe of the better ſort have their 
houſes, which are very little frequented by Europeans, whole buſineſs lies 
chiefly in the trading part of the city, where there are only ſhops and ware- 
houſes. Few of the Chineſe traders of any ſubſtance keep their families in 
houſes where they do buſineſs, but either in the city, in the more remote 


ſuburbs, or farther up in the country. They have all ſuch a regard to pri- 


vacy, that no windows are made towards the ſtreets, but in ſhops and places 
of public buſineſs, nor do any of their windows look towards thoſe of their 
neighbours. The ſhops of thoſe that deal in filk are very neat; make a fine 
ſhow, and are all in one place; for tradeſmen, or dealers in one kind of 
goods, herd together in the ſame ſtreet. It is computed that there are in 
this city, and its ſuburbs, 1,200,000 people; and there are often 5000 tra- 
ding veſſels lying before the city. | 58588 
TaabE AND MANUFACTURES. ] China is ſo happily ſituated, and pro- 
duces ſuch a variety of materials for manufactures, that it may be ſaid to be 
the native land of induſtry; but it is an induſtry without taſte or elegance, 
though carried on with great art and neatneſs. They make paper of the 
bark of bamboo, and other trees, as well as of cotton, but not comparable; 


for records or printing, to the European. Their ink fot the uſe of drawing, 
is well Known in England, and 1s 10 


dy cutting their characters on blocks df wood. The manufacture of that. 
earthern ware, generally known by the name of China, was long a ſecret in 
Europe, and brought immenſe ſums to that country. The ancients knew 
and eſteemed it highly under the name of a porcelain, but it was of much 
better fabric than the modern. Though the Chineſe affect to keep that 
manufacture ſtill a ſecret, yet it is well known that the principal material is a 
EE pulverized earth, and that ſeveral N countries far exceed the 

hineſe in manufacturing this commodity . The Chineſe ſilk are gene- 


* The Engliſh in particular have carried this brich to a high degree of perfection; as ap- 


pears from the commiſſions which have been received of late from ſeveral princes of Europe; 


and we hope that a manufacture ſo generally uſeful; will meet with cncourfgement from 
ver true patriot among ourſelves, ; 
Uu a 5 rally 


aid to be made of oil and lampblack. 1 
have already mentioned the antiquity of their printing, which they ſtill. do 
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plain and flowered gauſes, and they are faid to have been oripina! 
| fabricated in that country, where the art of rearing ſilk-worms was vl 
0 covered. They manufacture ſilks likewiſe of a more durable kind, and their 
1 cotton and other cloths, are famous for furniſhing a light warm wear. 
| Their trade, it is well known, is open to all the nations, with 
i whom they deal for ready money; for ſuch is the pride and avarice of the 
| Chineſe, that they think no manufactures equal to their own. But it is cer. 
tain, that ſince the diſcovery of the porcelam manufactures, and the vaſt 
improvements the Europeans have made in the weaving the 
Chineſe commerce has been on the deeline. | 
| ConstITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. ] This was a moſt inſtructive and 
entertaining article, before the nag es of China by the Tartars; for 
though their princes retain many fundamental maxims of the old Chineſe, 
they obliged the inhabitants to deviate from the ancient diſcipline in many 
reſpects. Perhaps their acquaintance with the Europeans may have con- 
tributed to their degeneracy. The original plan of the Chineſe government 
wzs patriarchal, almoſt in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word. Duty and 
obedience to the father of each family was recommended and enforeed 
in the moſt rigorous manner; but, at the ſame time, the emperor was con- 
fidered as the father of the whole. His mandarins, or great officers of ſtate, 
were looked upon as his ſubſtitutes, and the degrees of ſubmiſſion which 
were due from the inferior ranks to the fuperĩor, were ſettled and obſerved 
with the moſt ſcrupulous preciſion, and in a manner that to us ſeems highly 
ridiculous. This fimple claim of obedienee required great addreſs and know. 
jedge of human nature to render it effectual; and the Chineſe legiſlators, 
Confucius particularly, appear to have been men of wonderful abilities, 
'Thev enveloped their dictates in a number of myſtical appearances, ſo a 
to ſtrike the people with awe and veneration. The mandarins had modes 
ef ſpeaking and writing different from thoſe of other ſubjects, and the peo- 
ple were taught to believe that the princes partook of divinity, ſo that 
they were ſeldom ſeen and more ſeldom approached. 

Though this ſyſtem preſerved the public tranquillity for an ineredible 
zumber of years, yet it had a fundamental defect that often conyulſed, and 
at laſt proved fatal to the ſtate, becauſe the ſame attention was not paid to 
the military as the civit duties. The Chineſe had paſſions like other men, 
and ſometimes a weak or wicked adminiſtration drove them in arms, and 
a revolution eaſily ſucceeded, which they juſtified by ſaying that their 
ſovereign had ceaſed to be their father. During'thoſe commotions, one of 
the parties naturally invited their neighboursthe Tartars to their aſſiſtance, 
and it was thus thole barbarians, who had great ſagacity, became acquainted 
with the weak fide of their conſtitution, and they availed themſelves 
2 by invading and conquering the empire, and conforming to 
the Chineſe inſtitutions. | 

Beſides the great doctrĩne of the patriarchal obedience; the Chineſe hat 
ſumptuary laws, and regulations for the expences of all degrees of ſubjefts, 
which were very uſeful in preſerving the public tranquillity, and preventing 

the effects of ambition. By their inſtitutions likewifs, the mandarins might 
remonſtrate to the emperor, but iu the moſt fubmiffive-manyer, upon the 
| errors of his government, and when he was a virtuous: prince, this | 
was often attended with the moſt ſalutary effects. No country ip the 
world is ſo well provided with magiſtrates ſor the difcharye of juſtice, both 
in civil and criminal matters, as China; but they, are. often ineffeual | 
trough want of public virtue in the execution. The tmperoris ſtyled 1 
* Holy Sor of Heaven, Sole Governor of the „, Great Fatber of bir 4 
Prople.” 3 | | Fe 
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1010 .] This article is nearly connected with che preceding. 
1 the 1 Chineſe worſhipped idols, yet their philoſophers and 
legiſlators had juſter ſentiments of the Deity, and indulged the in 
the worſhip of ſenſible objects, only to make them more ſubmiſſive o go- 
vernment. The Jeſuits made little oppoſition to this when they attempted 
to convert the Chineſe, and ſuffered their rt to worſhip. Tien, pre- 


tending that it was no other than the name of God. The truth is, Con- 
fk and the Chineſe legiſlators, introduced a moſt excellent Syſtem of 
morals among the people, and endeavoured to ſupply the want of guſt ideas 
of a future ſtate, y preſ_ribing to them the wouſh P of interior deities. 
Their morality prone to {bat of Chriſtianity; but as we Know little 
of their religion, but through the ſeſuits, we cannot adopt for truth the 
numerous inſtances which they tell us of the conformity of the Chineſe 
with the Chriſtian religion, - Thoſe fathers, it muſt be owned, were men 
of great abilities, and made a wonderful progreſs above a century ago in 
their converſions; but they miſtook the true character of the emperor, who 
was their patron; for he no ſooner found that they were in fact afj 

to the civil direction of the government, than he expelled them, lev 


their churches with the ground, and prohibited the excerciſe of their reli- 


Fon; ſince which time Chriſtianity has made no figure in China. 
PuBL1c ReADs.] The fecurity of travellers, and an ap. mode of con · 
veyanee for paſſengers and merchandize of every kind, are objects to which 
particular attention feems to have been paid by adminiſtration in China. 
The manner in which the public roads are managed, greatly contributed to 


the former. 


Theſe roads aue in general very broad; the are paved in all theTouth- 


ern provinces, and ſome of the northern. eys have been filled up, and 
paſſages have been cut through rocks and mountains, in order to make com- 
modious highways, and to preſerve them as nearly as poſſible on a level. 
They are — bordered with very lofty trees, and ſometimes with walls 
eight or ten feet in height, io prevent travellers from entering into the 
felch. Openings are left in them at certain intervals which give a paſſa 
into croſs roads, that conduct to different villages, On all the great coads 
covered ſeats are erected at proper diſtances, where the traveller may ſhel- 
* himſelf from the inclemency of the winter, or the exceſſive hears of 
ummer. 

There is no want of inns on che principal highways, and even on the 
eroſs roads. The former are very N — 8 are badly ſupplied 
with proviſions. People are even obliged to carry beds with them, or to 
Neep on a plain mat. Government requires of thoſe. who inbabit them, 
to th lodging only to thoſe who aſk and pay for it. 


© meet with many turrets, (ſays Mr. Bell) called poſt houſes, erected 


& certain diſtances one from another, with a flag-ſtaff, on which is hoiſted 
the imperial pendant. Theſe places are guarded by ſoldiers, who run from 
one poſt to another with great ſpeed, carrying letters which concern the 
Emperor, The turrets are in ſight of one another, and by ſignals they 
en convey intelligence of any remarkable event. By theſe means the 
court is intormed in the ſpeedieſt manner af whatever diſturbance. may 
happen in the moſt remote part of the empire. 


2 55 kl tf Theſe are ſaid by ſome to amount to twenty, or, accord- 
e 

cannot be meant i which: 

nes at in money, which does not at all abound in China. The 


are lected for the uſe of government in rice, and other commodities, 
man's family ont and may eaſily be impoſed, as an account of every 


amount 20 that fam. ſtance is annually enrofecd, and. very poflibly may | 
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© Mitiraty AND MARINE STRENGTH. ]. China is, at this time, 1 


more powerful empire, than it was before its conqueſt by the eaſtern Tar. 


tars in 1644. This is owing to the conſummate policy of Chun-tchi 
firſt Tn emperor of China, who obliged his hereditary fubjchs © 


— 


conform themſelves to the Chineſe manners and policy, and the Chineſe 


to weür the Tartar dreſs and arms. The twe nations were thereby inco. 
porated. The Chineſe were appointed ta all the civil officers of the em. 
pi .. he emperor made Peking the ſeat of his government, and the 
ars quietly ſybmitted to a change of their country and condition, 
whith' was ſo much in their favour; — N 
"This ſecurity, however, of the Ohineſe from the Tartars, takes from 
then\'afl military objects; the Tartar power alone being formidable to that 
empite, The only danger that threatgns it at preſent, is the diſuſe of 
arms. The Chineſe land army is ſaid to conſiſt of more than ſeven hun. 
dred thouſand men; but in theſe are comprehended all who are employed 
in the collection of che revenue, and the pteſervation of the canals, the 
great roads, and the public peace. The imperial guards amount ta 
about 30, oo0. As to the marine force, it is compoſed chiefly of the junk; 
we have already mentioned, and other ſmall ſhips, that trade coaſt- way, 
or to the neighbouring countries, or to prevent ſudden deſcents. 
A treatife on the military art, tranſlated from the Chineſe into the 
French Language, was publiſhed at Paris in 1772, from which it appear 
that the Chineſe are well verſed in the theory of the art of war: but cau. 
tion and care, and circumſpection, are much recommended to their ge. 
nerals ; and one of their maxims is, never to fight with enemies either 
more numerous or better armed than themſelves. | 
*HrsToxy.] TheOhineſe pretend, as a nation, to an antiquity beyond all 
meafure of credibility ; and their annals have been carried beyond the pe- 
riod to which the Scripture chronology aſſigns the creation of the world. 
Poan-Kou is faid by them to have been the firſt man, and the interval of 


time betwixt him and the death of their celebrated Confucius, which was 


in the year before Ohriſt, 479, hath been reckoned from 276,000 to 
96,961,740 years, But upon an accurate inveſtigation of this ſubject it 
LEY that all the Chineſe hiſtorical relations of events prior to the 
reign of the emperor Yao, who lived 2057 years before Chriſt, are en- 
tirely fabulous, compoſed in modern times, unſupported by authentic 
records, and full of contradictions. It appears alſo, that the origin of the 
Chineſe empire cannot be placed higher than two or three-generations 
before Yao. But even this is carrying the empire of China to a very 
high atitiquity. and it is certain that the materials for the Chineſe hil- 
tory are extremely ample. The grand annals of the empire of China are 
comprkhended in 668 volumes, and conſiſt of the pieces that have bees 
compoſed by the tribunal-or department of hiſtory, eſtabliſhed in China 
for tranſmitting to poſterity the public events of the empire, and the lives, 
characters, and tranſactions of its ſovereigns. It is ſaid, that all the facts, 
which concern the monarchy ſince its foundation, have been depoſited in 
this department, and from age to age have been arranged according to the 
order of times under-the inſpection of government, and with all the pre- 
cautions agaĩuſt illuſion or partiality that could be ſuggeſted. _Thele pre- 
cautions have been carried ſo far, that the hiſtory of the reign of each 
imperial family, has only been publiſhed after the extinction of that fa. 
mily, and was kept a profound ſecret during the dynaſty, that neither 
fear nor flattery might adulterate the truth. It is aſſerted, that many of 
the Chineſe hiſtorians expoſed themſelves to exile, and even to 

rather than diſguiſe the defects and vices of the ſovereign. But the em; 
peror Chi-hoang-ti, at whoſe command the Great Wall was built 5 
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vear 213 before the Chriſtian æra, ordered all the hiſtorical books and res 
©ords, which contained the fundamental laws and principles of the ancient 
government, to be burnt, that they might not be employed by the learned 
to oppoſe his authority, and the changes he propoſed to introduce into the 
monarchy. Four hundred literati were burnt with their books; yet this 
barbarous edict had not its full effect; ſeveral books were concealed, and 
eſcaped the general ruin. After this period, ſtrict ſearch, was made for 
the ancient books and records that yet remained; but though much induſ- 
try was employed for this purpoſe, it appears tl he authentic hiſtorical 
ſources of the Chineſe, for tunes anterior to the. year 200 before 
Chriſt, are very few, and that they are ſtill in ſmaller number for more 
remote periods. But notwithſtanding the depredations that have been made 
upon the Chineſe hiſtory, it is ſtill immenſely voluminous, and has been 
judged by lome writer ſuperior to that of all other nations. Of the grand 
annals before mentioned, which amount to 668 volumes, a copy is pre- 
ſerved in the library of the F —— A chronological abridgment 
of this great work, in one hundred volumes, was publiſhed in the ad 
year of the reign of Kang-hi; that is, in the year 47ag. This work is 
generally called . or 2 abridgment. r eee the 
abbe Groſier propoſed to publiſh at Paris, 1 French language, a 
General Hiſtory of China, br 12 volumes * ſome of which have | } 

rinted, and a ſmalier work in 12 volumes $vo. by the late Father de 
Malle, miſſionary at Peking, hath been juſt concluded and publiſhed, 
But the limits to which our work is confined will not permit us to en- 
large upon ſo copious a ſubject as that of the Chineſe hiſtory; and which, 
indeed, would be very unintereſting to the generality of European readers. 
A ſucceflion of excellent princes, and a duration of domeſtic tranquillity, 
united legiflation with philoſophy, and Prodncey their Fo-hi, whoſe bil : 
cory is wrapped up in myſteries, their Li-Laokum, and above all their 
Confucius, at once the Solon and the Socrates of China. Aſter all the 
internal revolutions of the empire, though rare, produced the moſt dread- 
ful effects, in proportion as its conſtitution was pacific, and they were at- 
tended with the moſt bloody exterminations in ſome provinces: ſo that 
though the Chinefe empire is hereditary, the imperial ſucceſſion was mor 
than once broken into, and altered. Upwards of twenty dynaſties, or 
different tribes and families of ſucceſſion, are enumerated in their annals, 
Neither the great Zinghis Khan, nor Tamerlane, though they often 
defeated the Chineſe, could ſubdue their empire, and neither of the! 
could keep the conqueſts they made there. Their celebrated wall prove 
but a feeble barrier againſt the arms of thoſe famous Tartars. After their 
invaſions were over, the Chineſe went to war with the Manchew Tartars 
while an indolent worthleſs emperor, Tſong-tching, was upon the throne. 
In the mean while, a bold rebel, named Li-cong-tſe; in the province of 
de-tchuen, dethroned the emperor, who hanged himſelf, as did moſt of 
his courtiers and women. Ou- ſan- uey, the Chineſe general, on the fron- 
tiers of Tartary, refuſed to recogniſe the uſurper, and made a peace with 
i Tſongate, or Chun-tchi, the Manchew prince, who drove the uſurper from 
6 the throne, and took poſſethon of it hitnſelf, about the year 1644. The 
_— {tar maintained himſelf in his authority, and, as has been already 
dentioned, wiſely incorporated his hereditary ſubjects with the Chineſe, 
ſo that in effect Tartary became an acquiſition to China. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by a prince of great natural and acquired abilities, who was the 
patron o the Jeſuits, but knew how to check them when he found them 
intermeddling with the affairs of his government. About the year r56r, 
the Chineſe, under this Tartar family, drove the Dutch out of the iſland 
of F ormoia, which the latter had taken from the Portu gueſe. 
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In the year 2771, all the Tartars which compoſed the nation of the Tour. 
gouths, left the ſettlements which they had under the Ruſſian government 
on the banks of the Wolga, and the Iaick, at a fmall diſtance from the Ca. 
pian ſca, and in a vaſt body of fifty thouſand families, they paſſed through 
the country of the Haſacks; after a march of eight months, in which 
they ſurmounted innumerable difficulties and dangers, they arrived in 
the plains that lie on the frontier of Carapen, not far from the banks of 
the river Ily, and offered themſelves as ſubjects to Kien-long, emperor of 
China, who was then in the thirty-ſixth year of his reign. He received 
them 1 furniſ ed them with proviſions, clothes, and money, and 
allotted to each family a portion of land for agriculture and paſturage, 
The year following there was a ſecand emigration of about thirty thouſand 
other Tartar families, who alſo quitted the ſettlements which they enjoyed 
under the Ruſſian government, and ſubmitted to the Chineſe ſceptre. The 
emperor cauſed the hiſtory oftheſe emigrations to be engraven upon ſtone 
in four different languages, 1 5 
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+ SttuaTION AND | HIS vaſt country is fituated between the 66th 

" "BOUNDARIES. | and togth degrees of Eaſt longitude, and be. 
tween 1 and 40 of North latitude, It is bounded on the North, by the 
countries of Uſhec Tartary and Thibet ; on the South, by the Indian 
Oeean; on the Eaſt, by China and the Chineſe ſea; and on the Weſt, by 


Perſia and the Indian fea. 


Divistov.] I ſhall divide, as others have done, India at large into 


three greater parts: firſt, the Peninſula of India beyond the Ganges, called 


the Farther Peninſula; ſecondly, the main land, or the Mogul's empire; 
thirdly, the Peninſula within or an this fide the Ganges; all of them vaſt, 
populous, and extended empires. But it is neceffary, in order to fave 
many repetitions, to premiſe on account of ſome particulars that are in 
common to thoſe numerous nations, which ſhall be extracted from the 
moſt enlightened of our modern writers who have viſited the country in 
the ſervice of the Faſt India company. 2 
PorulATtox, * Mr. Orme, an excellent and an 
nEIIGIOVN, AND GOVERNMENT. | authentic hiſtorian, comprehends the 
two latter diviſions under the title of Indoſtan. The Mahometans (ſays 
he) who are called Moors, of Indoſtati, are computed to be about ten 
millions, and the Indians, about a hundred millions. Above half the 
empire is ſubject to rajahs, or kings, who derive their deſcent from the 
old princes of India, and exerciſe all rights of ſovereignty, only paying 
a tribute to the great mogul, and obſerving the treaties by which their 
anceſtors recogniſed his ſuperiority, In other reſpects, the government 
of Indoſtan is full of wiſe checks upon the overgrowing greatneſs of any 
ſubject; but (as all precautions of that kind depend upon the adminiſtra- 
tion) the indolence and barbarity of the moguls or emperors, and their 
great viceroys, have rendered them fruitleſs. * 
The original inhabitants of India are called Sen-oos; or, as others call 
them, Hindoos, and the country Hindooſtan. They pretend that Brum- 
ma, who was their legiſlator both in politics and religion, was inferior oy 
to God, and that he exiſted many thouſand 3 our account of 
the creation. This Bruma, prohably, was ſome great and good 4 
whoſe beneficence, like that of the pagan legiſlators, led his poop 4 
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their poſterity to pay him divine honours. The Bramins (for ſo the 
Gentoo prieſts are called) pretend that he bequeathed to them. a book 
called the Vidam, containing his doctrines and inſtitutions; and that 
though the original is loſt, they are ſtill poſſeſſed of a commentary upon 
it called the Shahſtah, which is wrote in the Shanſcrite, now a dead 
language, and known only to the Bramius, who ſtudy it. £ 
| The foundation of Brumma's doctrine conſiſted in the belief of a Su- 
preme Being, who has created a regular gradation of beings, ſome ſupe- 
rior, and ſome inferior to man; and in the immortality of the foul, and a 
tuture ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, which js to conſiſt of a tranſmi- 
gration into different bodies, according to the lives they have led in their 
pre-exiſtent ſtate, From this it appears more than probable, that the Py- 
thagorean metempſychoſis took its riſe in India. The neceſſity of inculcating 
this ſublime, but otherwiſe complicated doctrine, into the lower ranks, in- 
duced the Bramins, who are by no means unanimous in their doctrines, to 
have recourſe to ſenſible repreſentation of the Deity and his attributes; ſo 
that the original doctrines of Brumma have degenerated to rank ridiculous 
idolatry, in the worſhip of different animals, and various images, and of 
the moſt hideous figures, either delineated or carved, — 
The Hindoos have, from time immemorial, been divided into four great 
tribes. The firſt and moſt noble tribe, are the Bramins, who alone can 
officiate in the prieſthood, like the Levites among the Jews. They are 
not, however, excluded from government, trade, or agriculture, though 
they are ſtrictly prohibited from all menial offices by their laws. The ſe- 
cond in order is the Sittri tribe, who, according to their original inſtitu- 
tion, ought to be all military men; but they frequently follow other pro- 
feſſions. The third is the tribe of Beiſe, who are chiefly merchants, 
bankers, and banias or ſhopkeepers. The fourth tribe is that of Sudder, 
who ought to be menial ſervants; and they are incapable of raifing them- 
{clves to amy ſuperior rank. If any one of them ſhould be excommuni- 
cated from any of the four tribes, he and his poſterity are for ever ſhut 
out from the ſociety of every body in the nation, excepting that of the 
Harri caſt, who are held in utter deteſtation by all the other tribes, and 
are employed only in the meaneſt and vileſt offices. This circumſtance 
readers excommunication ſo dreadful, that any Hindoo will ſuffer the 
8 and even death itſelf, rather than deviate from one article of his 
aith. ' | | 
Beſides this diviſion into tribes, the Gentoos are alſo ſubdivided into caſts 
ot {mall chafſes and tribes; and it has been computed that there are eighty- 
four of theſe caſts, though ſome have ſuppoſed there was a greater num- 
ber. The order of pre-eminence of all the caſts, in a particular city or 
province, is 8 indiſputably decided. The Indian of an inferior 
would think himſelf honoured by adopting the cuſtoms of a ſuperior caſt; 
but this would give battle ſooner than not vindicate its prerogatives: the 
interior receives the victuals prepared by a ſuperior caſt with reſpect, 
but the ſuperior will not partake of a meal which has been prepared by 
the hands of an inferior caſt. Their marriages are circumſcribed by the 
lame barriers as the reſt of their en eke qa and hence, beſides the 
national phyſiognomy, the members of each caſt preſerve an air of ſtill 
greater reſemblance to one another. There are tome caſts remarkable 
for their beauty, and others as remarked for their uglineſs. 
The members of each caſt, favs Dr. Robertſon, adhere invariably to 
the profeſſion of their forefathers. From generation to generation, the 
lame families have follewed, and will always continue to follow, one uni- 
fortn line of liſe. To this may be aſcribed that high degree of perfection 
bare e conſpicuous 
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conſpicuous in many of the Indian manufactures ; and though veneration 
for the practices of their anceſtors may check the ſpirit'of invention, y 

by adhering to theſe, they acquire ſuch an expertnels and delicacy of hang, 
that Europeans, with all the advantages, of ſuperior ſcience, and the aid of 
more complete inſtruments, have never been able to equal the exquiſite 
execution of their workmanſhip. While this high improvement of their 
more curious manufactures excited the admiration, and attracted the com. 


merce of other nations, the ſeparation of profeſſions in India, and the 


early diſtribution of the people into claſſes, attached to particular kinds of 
labour, ſecured ſuch abundance of the more common and uſeful comma. 
dities, as not only ſupplied their own wants, but miniſtred to thoſe of the 
countries around them. | PA 

To this early diviſion of the people into caſts, we muſt likewiſe aſcribe 
a ſtriking peculiarity in the ſtate of India: the permanence of its inſtitu. 
tions, and the immutability in the manners of its inhabitants. What now 
is in India, always was there, and is ſtill likely to continue: neither the 
ferocious violence and illiberal fanaticiſm of its Mahomedan conquerors, 
nor the power of its mT maſters, have effected any conſiderable al. 
teration. The ſame diſtinctions of condition take place, the fame arrange. 
ments in civil and domeſtic ſociety remain, the ſame maxims of religion are 
held in veneration, and the ſame ſciences and arts are cultivated. Hence, 
in all ages, the trade with India has been the ſame; gold and filver have 
uniformly been carried thither in order to purchaſe the ſame commoditieg 
with which it now ſupplies all nations; and from the-age of Pliny to the 
preſent times, it has always been conſidered and execrated as a gulf which 
ſwallows up the wealth of every other country, that flows inceſſantly tos 
wards it, and from which it never returns *. 951 

All theſe caſts acknowledge the Bramins for their prieſts, and from them 
derive their belief of their tranſmigration; which leads many of them to 
afflict themſelves even at the death of a fly, although occaſioned by inad- 
vertence. But the greater number of caſts are leſs ſcrupulous, and eat, 
although very ſparingly, both of fiſh and fleſh; but, like the Jews, not of 
all kinds indifferently, Their diet is chiefly rice and vegetables, dreſſed 
with ginger, turmeric, and other hotter ſpices, which grow almoſt ſponta, 
neouſly in their gardens. They eſteem milk the pureſt of foods, becauſe 
they think it partakes of ſome of the properties of the nectar of their gods, 
and becauſe hey eſteem the cow itſelf almoſt like a divinity. 

Their manners are gentle; their happineſs conſiſts in the ſolaces of 2 
domeſtic life; and they are taught by their religion, that 3 is an 
indiſpenſable duty in every man, who does not entirely ſeparate himſelf 
from the world from a principle of devotion. Their religion alſo permits 
them to have ſeveral wives; but they ſeldom have more than one: and it 
has been obſerved, that their wzves are diſtinguiſhed by a decency of des 


meanour, a ſolicitude in their families, and a fidelity to their vows, which 


might do honour to human nature jn the moſt civilized countries. The 
amuſements of the Hindoos conſiſt in going to their pagodas, in aſſiſting 
at rcligious ſhews, and in fulfilling a variety of ceremonies preſcribed to 
them by the Bramins. Their religion forbids them to quit their own 
ſhores +; nor do they want any thing from abroad, They might, CG 

| | | dc 


* Dr. Robertſon's hiftorical diſquifition concerning India, Appendix, p. 261, 262. 

+ The Gentoos are perſuaded, that the waters of the three great rivers, Ganges, 
Kiſtna, and Indus, have the ſacred virtue of purifying thoſe who bathe in them 
from all pollutions and fins. This religious idea ſeems to be founded on a principle of 


policy, and iugended to feſtrain the natives from migrating into diſtant mas * 
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kave lived in much tranquillity and 9 if others had looked on 
them with the ſame indifference with which they regard the reſt of the 
woll e , 0 | | ee KI Res 
The ſoldiers are commonly called Rajah-poots, or perſons deſcended 
from Rajahs, and reſide ag Boa the northern provinces, and are gene- 
rally more fair-complexioned than the people of the ſouthern provinces, 
who are quite black. . Theſe rajah-poots are a robuſt, brave, faithful peo- 
ple, and enter into the ſervice of thoſe who will pay them : but when 
their leader falls in battle, they think that their 13 to him are 
finiſhed, and they run off the field without any ſtain upon their repu- 
tation. | *:. ra { 

The cuſtom of women burning themſelves, upon the death of their 
huſbands, ſtill continues to be practiſed, though much leſs frequently 
than formerly. The Gentoos are as careful of the cultivation of their 
lands, and their public works and conveniencies, as the Chineſe; and 
there ſcarcely is an inſtance of a robbery in all Indoſtan, though the dia- 
mond merchants travel without defenſive weapons. | | 

Rerjcrion.] The inſtitutions of religion, publicly eſtabliſhed in all the 
extenſive countries ſtretching from the banks 11 the Indus to Cape Comorin, 
preſent to view an aſpect nearly ſimilar. They form a regular and com- 
plete ſyſtem of ſuperſtition, ſtrengthened and upheld by every thing which 
can excite the reverence and ſecure the attachment of the people. The 
temples conſecrated to their deities, are magnificent, and adorned not 
only with rioh offerings, but with the moſt exquiſite works in painting and 
ſculpture, which the artiſts, higheſt in eſtimation among them, were capa- 
ble of executing. The rites and ceremonies of their worſhip are pompous 
and ſplendid, and the performance of them not only mingles in all the tranſ- 
actions of common life, but conſtitutes an eſſential part of them. The 
Brahmins, who, as miniſters of religion, preſide in all its functions, are 
elevated above every other order of men, by an origin deemed not only 
more noble, but acknowledged to be ſacred. They have eſtabliſhed among 
themſelves a regular hierarchy and gradation of ranks, which by ſecuring 
ſubordination: 6 their own order, adds weight to their authority, and gives 
them a more abſolute dominion in the minds of the people. This domi- 
nion they ſupport hy the command of the immenſe revenues, with which 
the liberality of princes, and the zeal of pilgrims and devotees, have en- 
riched their pagodas. | | 
It is far frommy intention to enter into any minute detail with reſpect 
to this vaſt and complicated ſyſtem of ſuperſtition. An attempt to enu- 
merate the multitude of deities which are the objects of adoration in India; 
to deſcribe the ſplendour of worſhip in their pagodas, and the immenſe 
varieties of their rites and ceremonies; to recount the various attributes 
and functions which the craft of prieſts, or the credulity of the people, 
have aſcribed to their divinities; eſpecially if I were to accompany all this 
with a review of the numerous and often fanciful ſpeculations and theories 
of learned men on this ſubject, would too much fwell this part of our 
work. | | 


« * hb 


for it is remarkable, that the ſacred rivers are ſo fituated, that there is not any part | 


of India where the inhabitants may not have an opportunity of waſhing away their 


fins. The Ganges, which riſes in the mountains of Thibet, with its different _—_— : 


runs through the kingdoms of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa,. and the upper provinCes o 


Oude, Rohilcund, Agra, Delhi, and Labore. The Kiſtna divides «the Carnatic from 


folconda, and runs through the Viſiapore into the interior parts of the Deccan. And 
the Indus bounding the Guzurat province, ſeparates Indoſtau from the dominions 


of Perſia, The 
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The temples or pagodas of the Gentoos are ſtupendous but diſguſtful 
ſtone buildings, edel in every capital, and under the direQion of the 
Bramins. To this, however, there are ſome exceptions; for in proportio 
fays Dr. Robertſon, the philoſophical hiſtorian of India, to the progreſs of 
the different countries of India m epulence and refinement, the ſtructure of 
their temples gradually improved. From plain buildings they became 
highly ornamented fabrics, and, both by their extent and nragnificence, are 
monuments of the power and taſte of the people by whom they were erect. 
ed. In this highly finithed ſtyle there are PagoCar of great antiquity in 
different parts of Indoſtan, particularly in the ſouthern provinces, which 
were not expoſed to the deſtructive violence of Mahomedan zeal. In order 
10 aſſiſt my readers in forming a proper idea of theſe buildings, I ſhall 
briefly deſcribe two, of which we have the moſt accurate accounts. The 
entry to the pagoda of Chillambrum, near Porto Novo, on the Coromandel 
<oalt, held in high veneration on account of its antiquity, is, by a ſtatel | 
gate under 2 pyramid an hundred and twenty-two feet in height, built wit 
Lge ſtones above forty feet long, and more than five feet ſquare, and all 
covered with plates of copper, adorned with an immenſe variety of figu 
neatly executed: The whole ſtructure extends one thouiand three hundred 
and thirty-two feet in one direction, and nine hundred and thirty · fix in an- 
other. Some of the ornamental parts are finiſhed with an elegance intitled 
to the admiration of the moſt ingenious artiſts. - | 

The pagoda of Seringham, ſuperior in fanCtity to that of Chillambrum, 
ſurpaſſes it as much in grandeur; and fortunately I can convey a more 

erfect idea of.it, by adopting the words of an elegant and accurate hiſtorian, 

This pagoda is ſituated about a mile from the weſtern extremity of the 
illand of Seringham, formed by the diviſion of the great river Caveri into 
two channels. It is compoſed of ſeven ſquare encloſures, one within the 
other, the walls of which are twenty-five feet high, and four thick. Theſe 
encloſures are three hundred and fifty feet diſtant from one another, aud 
each has four large gates with a ſquare tower; which are placed, one in 
the middle of each fide of the encloſure, and oppoſite to the four cardinal 
points. The outward wall is near four miles m circumference, and its 
gateway to the ſouth is ornamented with pillars, ſeveral of which are ſingle 
itones thirty-three feet long, and nearly five in diameter; and thoſe which 
form the roof are ſtill larger: in the inmoſt incloſures are the chapels. Here, 
2s in all the other great pagodas of India, //the Brahmins, live in a ſubordina- 
tion which knows no refiftance, and ſlumber in a voluptpouſneſs which 
knows no wants “.“ | | | 4 

If the Bramins are maſters of any uncommon art or ſcience, they fre- 
quently turn it to the purpoſes of profit from their ignorant votaries. Mr. 
Scrafton ſays, that they know how to calculate eclipſes; and that judicial 
aſtrology is ſo prevalent among them, that half the year is taken up with 
unlucky days; the head aſtrologer being always conſulted in their councils. 
The Mahometans likewiſe encourage thoſe ſuperſtitions, and look upon all 
the fruits of the Gentoo induſtry as belonging to themſelves. Though the 
Gentoos are entirely paſſive under all their oppreſſions, and by their ſtate of 
exiſtence, the practice of their religion, and the ſcantineſs of their food, have 
nothing of that reſentment in their nature that animates the reſt of man- 
Kind; yet they are ſuſceptible of avarice, and ſometimes bury their money, 
and rather nn diſcover it, put themſelves to death by poiſon or otherwile. 
This practice, which it ſeems is not uncommon, accounts for the vaſt ſcar- 
oity of ſilver that till of late prevailed in Indoſtan. | 


# Orme's Hiſt. of Milit, Tranſact of Indoſtan, vol. i. p. 378. 
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The rqaſons above mentioned account likewiſe for their being leſs under 
the influence of their paſſions than the inhabitants of other countries, The 
tual uſe of rice, their chief food, gives them but little nouriſlyneant ; 
znd nnd py early, the males before fourteen, and their women at ten : 
or eleven years of age, keeps them low and feeble in their perſons. A 
man is in the decline of life at thirty, and the beauty of their women is on 
decay at eighteen: at twenty-five they have all the marks of old age. We 
are therefore not to wonder at their being ſoon ſtrangers to all perſonal ex, 
ertion and vigour of mind ; and it is with them a frequent ſaying, that it is 
better to ſit than to walk, to lie down than to fit, to ſleep than to wake, and 
death is the beſt of all. 8 
The Mahometans, who in Indoſtan are called Moors, are of Perſian, 
Turkiſh, Arabic, and other extractions. They early began, in the reigns 
of the califf's of Bagdad, to invade Tndofton. They penetrated as far as 
Delhi, which they made their capital. They ſettled colonies in ſeverai 
places, whoſe deſcendants are called Tytans; but their empire was over- 
throw? by Tamerlane, who founded the Mogul government, which till 
ſubſiſts. Thoſe princes being ſtrict Mahometans, received under their 
protection all that profeſſed the ſame religion, and who being a brave, 
active people, counterbalanced the numbers of the natives. They are ſaid 
to have introduced the diviſion of provinces, over which they appointed 
ſoubahs; and thoſe provifices, each of which might be ſtyled an empire, 
were ſubdivided into nabobſhips; each nabob being immediately account- 
able to his ſonbah, who iu proceſs of time become almoſt independent on 
the emperor, or, as he is called, the Great Mogul, upon their paying him 
an annual tribute. The vaſt reſort of Perſian and Tartar tribes has like- 
wiſe ſtrengthened the Mahometan government: but it is obſervable, that 
in two or three generations, the progeny of all thoſe adventurers, who. . 
brought nothing with them but horſes and their ſwords, degenerated 
into all eaſtern mdolence and fenſualii xy. 3 I 
Of all thoſe tribes the Marhattas at preſent make the greateſt figure. 
They are a kind of mercenaries, who live on the mountains between In- 
doſtan and Perſia. They commonly ſerve on horſeback, and, when well 
commanded, they have been known to give law even to the court of Delhi. 
Though they are originally Gentoos, yet they are of bold active ſpirits, and 
pay no great reſpect to the principles of their religion. Mr. Scrafton ſays, 
that the Mahometans or Moors are of fo deteſtable a character, that he ne- 
ver knew above two ar three exceptions, and thoſe were among the Tartar 
and Perfian officers of the army. They are void, we are told, of every 
principle even of their own religion; and if æhey have a virtue, it is an àp- 
pearance of hoſpitality, but it is an appearance only; for while they are 
drigking with, and embracing a friend, they will ſtab him to the heart, But 
it is 2 that theſe repreſentations of their moral depravity are carried 
beyond the bounds of truth. | „ 
The people of Indoſtan are governed by no written laws; nor is there a 
kwyer in their whole empire; and their courts of juſtice are directed by 
precedents. The Mahometan inſtitutes prevail = in their great towns 
and their neighbourhood. The empire is hereditary, and the emperor is 
helr only to his own officers. All lands go in the hereditary line, and conti- 
nue in that ſtate even down to the ſubtenants, while' the lord can pay his 
taxes, and the latter their rent, both which are immutably fixed in the pub- 
lic books of each diſtri. The imperial demeſne lands are thoſe of the great 
_ families, which fell to Tameriane-and his ſucceſſors. Certain portions 
ot them are called jaghire lands, and are beſtowed by the crown on the 
great lords or omrahs, and upon their death revert to the emperor ; but the 
riglits of the ſubtenants, even of thoſe lands, are indefeaſible. 
£ 


Such 
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Such are the outlines of the government by which this great empire long 
ſubſiſted, without almoſt the ſemblance of virtue among its great officers, 
either civil or military. It was ſhaken, however, after the invaſien of Ma. 
homet Shah, by Kouli Khan, which was attended by ſo great a diminution 
of the Imperial authority, that the ſoubahs and nabobs became abſolute in 
their own governments. Though they could not alter the fundamental 
laws of property, yet they invented new taxes, which beggared the people; 
to pay their armies and ſupport their power; ſo that many of the people, 

a few years ago, after being unmercifully plundered by collectors and tax- 
maſters, were left to periſh through want. To ſum up the miſery of the 
inhabitants, thoſe ſoubahs and nabobs, and other Mahometan governors, 
employ the Gentoos themſelves, and ſome even of the Bramins, as the miniſ. 
ters of their rapaciouſneſs and cruelties. Upon the whole, ever ſince the 
invaſion of Kouli Khan, Indoſtan, from being a well regulated government, 
is become a ſcene of mere anarchy or ſtratocracy ; every great man protects 
himſelf in his tyranny by his ſoldiers, whoſe pay far exceeds the natural 
riches of his government. As private aſſaſſinations and other murders are 
here committed with impunity, the people, who know they can be in no 
worſe eſtate, concern themſelves very little in the revolutions of govern- 
ment. To the above cauſes are owing the late ſucceſſes of the Engliſh in 
Indoſtan. The reader, from this repreſentation, may perceive, all that the 
Engliſh have acquired in point of territory, has been gained from uſurpers 
and robbers; and their poſſeſſion of it being -guarantied by the preſent 
lawful emperor, is ſaid to be founded upon the laws and conſtitutions of 
that country. We are, however, ſorry to be obliged to remark, that the 
conduct of many of the ſervants of the Eaſt-India Company towards the 
natives, and not properly puniſhed or checked by the directors, of the Bri- 
tiſh legiſlature, has in too many inſtances been highly diſhonourable to the 
Englith name, and totally inconſiſtent with that humanity which was for- 
merly our national characteriſtic. | | 

It may be here proper juſt to obſerve, that the complexion of the Gen- 
todos is black, their hair long, and the features of both ſexes regular. At 
court, however, the great families are ambitious of intermarrying with 
Perſians and Tartars, on account of the fairneſs of their complexion, re. 
ſembling that of their conqueror Tamerlane and his great generals. 
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The PzxIxsvLA of INDIA beyond the GANG Es, calle 
the FARTHER PENINSULA, 


S1TVATION and EXTENT. 


Niles, | Degrees Sq. Miles, 


Length 2000] 1... t and 3o north latitude. 
Breadth ow Acre ſ 92 and 109 eaſt longitude, | 7411500 


HIS peninſula is bounded by Thibet and China, on 

the North; by China and the Chineſe ſea, on the 
Eaſt ; by the ſame ſea and the ſtraights of Malacca, on the South; and by 
the Bay of Ben gal and the Hither India, on the Weſt. The ſpace between 
Bengal and China, is now called the province of Mecklus, and other diftricts 
ſubjeR ta the king of Ava or Burmah: Sad 
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Grand diviſ. Subdiviſ. Chief Towns, Sq. M. 
On the ( Acham Chamdara | | 
north- | Av Ava þ 180,003 
weſt, Aracan "car | 4 Te) | 
Pegu egu, E. lon. 97. N. lat. 17-30. o, o 
On the ] Martaban n N 
_— Siam Siam, E. lon. 100-55. N. lat. 14-18, 170,000 
1 Mallaca Malacca, E. lon. tor. N. lat. 2-12. 48,000 
Onthe {( Tonquin Cachao, or Keccio, E. lon, 105. N. 
north- „ N 
eaſt, (Laos Lanchang | $9,430 
On the [C. China C Thoanoa 61,900 
ſouth- | Cambodia | Cambodia <" Gas | 
caſt, Chiampa Padram, * 


Nauk. ] The name of India is taken from the river Indus, which of 
all others was the beſt known to the Perſians. The whole of this peninſula 


was unknown to the ancients, and is partly ſo to the moderns. . 


Alx AND CLIMATE.] Authors differ concerning the air of this coun- 
try, ſome preferring that of the ſouthern, and ſome that of the northern 
arts. It is generally agreed, that the air of the former is hot and dry, but 
in ſome places moiſt, and conſequently unhealthy. The climate is ſubject 
to hurricanes, lightnings, and inundations, ſo that the people build their 
houſes upon high pillars to defend them from floods; and they have no 
other idea of Pat 
(which 1s an Indian word) prevail in this country. 
MovuNnTAiNs.] Theſe run from North to South almoſt the whole length 


ns, but wet and dry. Eaſterly and weſterly monſoont 


of the country; but the lands near the ſea are low, and "annually over- 


flowed in the rainy ſeaſon. * 

RIvERS.] The chief are Sanpoo or Burrampooter, Domea, Mecon, 
Menan and Ava, or the great river Non Xian. 

Of theſe the Burrampooter, called Sanpoo, in the upper part of its courſe, 
is by far the moſt conſiderable. 
the ſame mountains that give birth to that river ; but taking a contrary, 
i. e. an eaſterly direction, through Thibet, winds to the ſouth-weſt through 
Aſſam, and entering Indoſtan, flows to the ſouth, aſſumes the name of 
Megna, and joins the weſtern branch of the Ganges with an immenſe body 
of water, equal if not ſuperior to the Ganges itſelf. 

Theſe two noble rivers, when they approach the ſea, divide into ſuch a 
multiude of channels, and receive ſuch a number of navigable ſtreams, that 


This rival ſiſter of the Ganges iſſues from 


a tract of country, nearly equal to Great-Britain in extent, enjoys by their 
means the fineſt inland navigation that can be conceived, and which gives 


conſtant employment to 30,000 boatmen. Theſe channels are ſo nume- 


rous that very few places in this tract are even in the dry ſeaſon 25 miles 


from a navigable ſtream; and in the ſeaſon of the periodical rains, they 


tertilizes the ſoil to the extent of more than too miles*. 


overflow their banks to the depth of 3o feet, and form an inundation that 


Bays AND STRAIGHTS.] The bays of Bengal, Siam, and Cochin-China. 
he promontories of Siam, 


* 
1 


The ſtraights of Malacca and Sincapora. 
Romana, and Banſac. ; 

SOIL AND PRODUCT OF, THE } The ſoil of this peninſula is fruitful 

DIFFERENT NATIONS. 


Major Renact's M: mir, p. 255. 


* 


ü {ſin general, and produces all the delight- 
ful fruits that are found in other countries contigious to the Ganges, as well as 
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roots and vegetables: alfo ſaltpetre, and the beſt teek timber or Indian 
oak, which tor ſhip building in warm climates is ſuperior to any European, 
oak. It abounds likewiſe in ſilks, elephants and quadrupeds both dome. 
tic and wild, that are common in the ſouthern kingdoms of Aſia, The 
natives drive a great trade in gold, diamonds, rubies, topazes, amethy fi, 
and other precious ſtones. Tonquin produces little or no corn or wine, 
dut is the moſt. healthful country of all the peninſula. In ſome places, 
eſpecially towards the north, the inhabitants have ſwellings in their t oats, 
{uid to be owing to the badneſs of their water. | | 
INHABITANTS, CUSTOMS, | The Tonquineſe are excellent mechanics 
AND DIVERSIONS. and fair traders; but greatly oppreſſed by 
their king and great lords. His majeſty engroſſes the trade, and his factors 
fell by retail to the Dutch and other nations, The Tonquineſe are fond 
of lacker houſes, which are unwholeſome and poiſonous. The people in 
the ſouth are a ſavage race, and go almoſt naked, with large filver and 
gold ear rings, and coral, amber, or ſhell bracelets. In "Tonquin and 
Cochin China, the two ſexes are ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable by their dref:, 
which reſembles that of the Perſians. The people of 2 are fond of 
Engliſh broad-cloth, red or green: and others wear a dark coloured cot- 
ton cloth. In Azem, which is thought one of the beſt countries in Aſia, 
the inhabitants prefer dogs fleſh to all other animal food. The people of 
that kingdom pay no taxes, becauſe the king is ſole proprietor of all the 
gold and ſilver and other metals found in 3 They live, how- 
ever, eaſily and comfortably. Almoſt every houſe keeper has an elephant 
for the conveniency of his wives and women; polygamy being practiſed 
all over India. | | | Typ 

It is unqueſtionable, that thoſe Indians, as well as the Chineſe, had the 
uſe of F before it was known in Europe; and the invention is 
generally aſcribed to the Azemele. The inhabitants of the ſouthern di- 
viſion of this peninſula go under the name of Malayans, from the neigh- 
bouring country of Malacca. 1 

Though the religious ſuperſtitions that prevail in this peninſula are ex- 
tremely groſs, yet the people believe in a future ſtate; and when their kings 
are interred, a number of auimals are buried with them, and ſuch veſſels 
of gold and ſilver as they think can be of uſe to them in their future life. 
The people in this peninſula are commoniy very fond of ſhew, and often 
make an appearance beyond their circumſtances. They are delicate in no 
part of their dreſs but in their hair, which they buckle up in a very agree- 
able manner. In their food they are loathſome ; for beſides dogs, they eat 
rats, mice, ſerpents, and ſinking fiſh. The people of Aracan are equally 
Mdelicate in their amours, for they hire Dutch and other foreigners to 
conſummate the nuptials with their virgins, and value their women moſt 
when in a ſtate of pregnancy. Their treatment of the ſick is ridiculous 
beyond belief; and in many places, when a patient is judged to be incura- 
ble, he is expoſed on the bank of ſome river, where he is either drowned, 
or devoured by birds or beaſts of prey, | 

The diverſions common in this country are fiſhing and hunting, the ce - 
lebrating of teſtivals, and acting comedies, by torch-light, from evening 
to morning. 

1 The language of the court of Delhi is Perſian, but in 
this peninſula it is chiefly Malayan, as we have already obſerved, inter- 
ſperſed with other dialects. To 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] The Bramins, who are the tribe of 
the prieſthood, deſcend from thoſe Brachmans who are mentioned to us 


with ſo much reverence by antiquity ; and although much inferior, either 
. | ak 


* * 
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ts philoſophers or men of learning, to the reputation of their anceſtors; as } "11 
prieſts, their religious doctrines are ſtill implicity followed «| the whole I { 
nation; and as preceptors, they are the ſource of all the knowledge which 11 
exiſts in Indoſtan. But the utmoſt ſtretch of their mathematical know- N 
ledge ſeems to be the calculation of eclipſes. They have a good idea of Wy. 
logic; but it does not appear that they have any treatiſes on rhetoric; 
their ideas of muſic, if we may judge from their practice, are barbarous; "17. 
and in medicine, they derive no aſſiſtance from the knowledge of anatomy, wy: 40 
ſince diſſections are repugnant to their a e 5 | 

The poetry of the Aſiatics is too turgid, and full of conceits, and the 
dition of their hiſtorians very diffuſe and verboſe : but though the man- \Þ 33 
ner of eaſtern compoſitions differs from the correct taſte of Europe, there 11 
are many things in the writings of Aſtatic authors worthy the attention of 7 
literary men. Mr. Dow obſerves, that in the Shanſcrita, or learned lan- * 

nage of the Bramins, which is the grand repoſitory of the religion, phi- | 
fophy, and hiſtory of the Hindoos, there are in particular many hun- 1 
dred volumes in proſe, which trrat of the ancient Indians and their hiſtory. 1 
The ſame writer alſo remarks, that the Shanſcrita records contain ac- | 
counts of the Afﬀairs of the Weſtern Aſia very different from what any 
tribe of the Arabians have tranſmitted to poſterity ; and that it is more 
than probable, that, upon examination, the former will appear to bear 
the marks of more authenticity, and of greater antiquity, than the lat- 
ter, The Arabian writers have been generally ſo much prejudiced againſt 
the Hindoos, that their accounts of them are by no means to be implicitly 
relied on. | 

Mr. Dow obſerves, that the ſmall progreſs, which correctneſs and ele- 
gance of ſentiment and dition have made in the Eaſt, did not proceed 
from a want of encouragement, to literature. On the contrary, it appears, 
that no princes in the world patronized men of letters with more genero- 
ſity and reſpect, than the Mahometan emperors of Indoſtan. A litera 
genius was not only the certain means to acquire a degree of wealth which 
muſt aſtoniſh Europeans, but an infallible road for riſing to the firſt offices 
of the ſtate. The character of the learned was at the ſame time ſo ſacred, 
that tyrants, who made a paſtime of embruing their hands in the blood of 
their other ſubjects not only abſtained from offering violence to men of 
zenius, but ſtood in fear of their pens. 

MANUFACTURE AND COMMERCE.] Theſe vary in the different coun- 
tries of this peninſula; but the chief branches have been already men- 
tioned, The inhabitants, in ſome parts, are obliged to manufacture their 
{alt out of aſhes. In all handicraft trades that they underſtand, the people 
are more induſtrious, and better workmen, than moſt of the Europeans; 
and in weaving, ſewing, embroidering, and ſome other manufactures, it 
is faid, that the Indians do as much work with theit feet as their hands. | 

heir painting, though they are ignorant of drawing, is amazingly vivid | 
in its colours. The fineneſs of their linen, and their fillagree work in | 
gold and filver, are beyond any thing of thoſe kinds to be found in other 4 
parts of the world. The commerce of India, in ſhort, is courted by all 1 
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trading nations in the world, and probably has been ſo from the earlieſt 
ages: it was not unknown even in Solomon's time; and the Greeks and 
Romans drew from thence their higheſt materials of luxury. The great- 
elt ſhare of it, through events foreign to this part of our work, is now 

centered in England, though that of the Dutch is ſtill very conſiderable; 
that of the French has for ſome time declined; nor is that of the Swedes 
and Danes of much importance. | 
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RARITIES, AND CITIES. it requires a flight review of the 
kingdoms that form this peninſula. Axem, I have al.eady obſerved the 
king is proprietor of all the gold and ſilver; he pays little or nothing to the 
Great Mogul; his capital his Ghergong, or Kirganu. We know little cr 
nothing of the kingdom of Tipra, but that it was anciently ſubiect to the 
Eings of Arracan; and that they ſend to the Chineſe gold and filk, fe: 
which they receive ſilver in return. Arracan lies to the ſouth of Tipra and 
is governed by twelve princes fubject to the chief king, who reſides in his 
capital. His palace is vexy large, and contains, as we are told, ſeven idols caſt 
in gold, of two inches thick, each of a man's height, and covered over with 
diamonds and other precious ſtones. Pegu is about 3.50 1 miles in 
Tength, and almoſt the fame in breadth. In the year 1754, Pegu was re- 
duced to the ſtate of a dependent province by the king of Ava. Macao is the 
great mart of trade in Pegu. We know little of the kingdon of Ava. It i, 
{aid the honours the king aſſumes are next to divine. His ſubjects trade 
chiefly in muſk and jewels, rubies and ſapphires. In cther particulars, the 
inhabitants reſemble thoſe of Pegu. In thoſe kingdoms, and indeed in the 
greateſt part of this peninſula, the doctrines of the Grand Lama of Thibet 
revail, as well as thoſe of the Bramins. 

The kingdom of Laos or T.ahos formerly included that of Jangoma or 
Jangomay; but that is now ſubject to Ava; we know few Ae Jo of it 
that can be depended upon. It is ſaid to be immenſely populous, to abound 
in all the rich commodities as well as the groſs ſuperſtitions of the Eaſt, 
and to be divided into a number of petty kingdoms, all of them holding of 
one ſovereign, who, like his oriental brethren, is abſolutely deſpotic, and lives 
In inexpreſſible pomp and magnificence; but is of the Lama religion, and 
oſten the flave of his prieſts and miniſters. 

The kingdom of Siam has been often deſcribed by miſſionaries and pre 
rended travellers in the moſt romantic terms; and therefore we can pay 
little other credit to their accounts, farther than that it is a rich and flou- 
riſhing kingdom, and that it approaches, in its government, policy, and 
the quicknefs and acuteneſs of its inhabitants, very near to the Chineſe. 
The kingdom of Siam is furrounded by high mountains, which, on the eaſt 
ſide, ſepurare it from the kingdom of Comboja and Laos: on the welt, 
from Pegu: and on the north, from Ava, or, more properly, from Jango- 

ma; on the ſouth it is waſhed by the river Siam, and as the peninſula of 
Malacca, the north-weſt part whereof is under its dominion. The extent. 
of the country, however, is very uncertain, and is but indifferently peopled. 
The inhabitants of both ſexes are more modeſt than any found in the reſt of 
this peninſula. Great care is taken of the education of their children, 
"Their marriages are ſimple, and performed by their talapoins, or prieſts, 
iprinkling holy water upon the couple, and repeating ſome prayers. We 
are told that gold is ſo abundant in this country, that their moſt ponderous 
images are made of it; and that it is ſeen in vaſt quantities on the outſide 
of the king”s palace. Theſe relations are tound, by modern travellers, to be 
the fictions of French and other mifonarics; for though the country has 
mines of gold, their ornaments are either exceſſively chin plates of that metal, 
or a very bright lac ger that covers wooden or other materials. The govern- 
ment here is extremely deſpotie: even ſervants muſt appear before their maſ- 
ters in a kneeling poſture; and tte mandarins are proſtrate before the king. 
Siam, the capital, is repreſ=nted as a large city, but ſearcely a ſixth part of 
it js inhabited; and the palace is about a mile and a half in circuit. 
Punkok, which ſtands about 18 leagues to the ſouth of Siam, and 12 miles 
fro the fea, is the only place towards the coaſt that is fortified, with walls, 
batteries, 


CovsTiTUrTroN, room . This article is ſo extenſive, thut 
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betteries, and braſs cannon; and the Dutch have a factory at Ligor, 
which ſtands on the eaſt ſide of the peninſula of Malacca, but belonging to 
Siam. N 

The peninſula of Malacca is a large country, and contains ſeveral king- 
doms or provinces. The Dutch, however, are ſaid to be the real maſters and 
{overeigns of the whole peninſula, being in poſſeſſion of the capital 
(Malacca). The inhabitants differ but little from brutes in their manner 
of living; and yet the Malayan language is reckoned the pureſt of any 
ſpoken in all the Indies. We are told by the lateſt travellers, that its chief 
produce 1s tin, pepper, elephants teeth, canes, and gums, Some miſhonaries 
pretend that it is the Golden Cherſoneſus or Peninſula of the ancients, and 


that the inhabitants uſed to meaſure their riches by bars of gold. The truth 7 [ | 
is, that the excellent ſituation of this country admits of a trade with India; . 4 08 
ſo that when it wes firſt diſcovered by the Portugueſe, who were afterwards 1 

expelled by the Dutch, Malacca was the richeſt city in the Eaſt, next to Goa > 


and Ormus, being the key of the China, the Japan, th Moluccas, and the oy - 1 
Sunda trade. The country, however, at preſent, is chiefly valuable for its 4 - 
trade with the Chineſe. This degeneracy of the Malayans, who were for- 1 
merly an induſtrious, ingenious people, is cafily accounted for, by the tyran- 14 
ny of the Dutch, whoſe intereſt it is that they ſhould never recover from ; 
their preſent ſtate of ignorance and ſlavery. 

The Engliſh carry on a ſmuggling kind of trade in their country ſhips, 
from the coaſt of Coromandel and the bay of Bengal to Malacca. This 1 
commerce 1s connived at by the Dutch governor _ council among them, 

o little regard the orders of their ſuperiors, provided they can enrich 
themſelves. | | | 

Combodia, or Comboja, is a country little known to the Europeans; but 
according to the beſt ihformation, its greateſt length, from north to ſouth, 
is about 520 Engliſh miles: and its greateſt breadth, from weſt to eaſt, 
about 398 miles. This kingdom has a ſpacious river running through it, 
the banks of which are the only habitable parts of the country, on account 
of its ſultry air, and the peſtiferous gnats, ſerpents, and other animals bred in 
the woods, Its ſoil, commodities, trade, animals, and products by ſea and 
jand, are much the ſame with the other kingdoms of this vaſt peninſula. 
The betel, a creeping plant of a particular flavour, and, as they ſay, an ex- 
cellent remedy for all thoſe diſeaſes that are common to the inhabitants of 
the Eaſt Indies, is the higheſt luxury of the Cambodians, fron: the king to 
the peaſant; but is very unpalatable and difagreeable to the Europeans. 
The fame barbarous magnificence, the deſpotiſin of their king, and the ig» 
norance of the people, prevail here throughout the reſt of the peninſula, 
Zetween Cambodia, and Cochin-China, lies the little kingdom of Chiampa, 
the inbabitants of which trade with the Chineſe, and ſeem therefore to 
be ſomewhat more civilized than their neighbours, 
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Cochin-China, or the weſtern China, is ſituated under the torrid zone, 13 
and extends, according to ſome authors, about $00 miles in length; but it * 489 
is much leſs extenſive in its breadth from eaſt to weſt, Laos, Cambodia, and - TRI 
Chiampa, as well as ſome other ſmaller kingdoms, are faid to be tributary 4 | | 
to Cochin-China. The manners and religion of the people ſeem to be N A 
originally Chineſe; and they are much given to trade. Their king is ſaid | 1 
to be immenſely rich, and his kingdom enjoys all the advantages of corn - 1 I! 
merce that are found in the other parts of the Eaſt Indies; but at the ſame 1 
time we are told, that this mighty prince, as well as the kings of Tonquin are 4 þ 0 
fubject to the Chineſe emperor. It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that all thoſe S161 
rich countries were peopled from 9 or at leaſt that they had, ſome time | I 

X 2 * or 1 $i 
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or other, been governed by one head, till the mother-empire became ſo large, 
that it might be convenient to parcel it out, reſerving to itſelf a kind ot 
feudal ſuperiority over them all. | 

Tonquin has been already mentioned, and little can be added to what has 
been ſaid, unleſs we adopt the fictions of the popiſh miſſionaries. The go. 
vernment of this kingdom, however, is particular. The Tonquineſe had 
revolted from the Chineſe, which was attended by a civil war. A compro- 
miſe at laſt took place between the chief of the revolt and the repreſentative 
of the ancient kings, by which the former was to have all the executive 

wers of the government, under the name of the Chouah : but that the 
Bus, or real king, ſhould retain the royal titles, and he permitted ſome in- 
conſiderable civil prerogatives within his palace, from which neither he nor 
any of his family can ſtir without the permiſhon of the chouah. 

The chouah reſides generally in the capital Cachao, which is ſituated 
near the centre of the kingdom. The HMa's palace is a vaſt ſtructure, and 
has a fine arfenal. 6 The Engliſh have a very flouriſhing houſe on the north 
fide of the city, conveniently fitted up with ſtore-houſes and office-houſes, 
a noble dining room, and handſome apartments for the merchants, factors, 
and officers of the company. | 

The poſſeſſion of rubies, and other precious ſtones of an extraordinary 
ſize, and even of white and party-coloured elephants, convey among thof: 
credulous people a pre-eminence of rank and royalty, and has ſometimes 
occaſioned bloody wars. After all, it muſt be acknowledged, that however 
dark the accounts we have of thoſe kingdoms may be, yet there is ſufficient 
evidence to prove, that they are immenſely rich in all the treaſures of na- 
ture; but that thoſe advantages are attended with many natural calamities, 
ſuch as floods, volcanos, earthquakes, tempeſts, and above all, rapacious 
and poiſonous animals, which render the poſſeſſion of life, even for an 
hour, precarious and uncertain. 
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INDIA within the G axcs, or the Empire of the GREAT 


Modul. 
Stra rron AND EXTENT, including the Peninfula Weſt of the Ganges. 
Miles. | | Degrees. 8. Miles, 


Length 2000 y and 4o north latitude. 
Breadth x _ 3 and gz eaſt longitude. F 870 re 


HIS empire is bounded by Uſbec Tartary and Thibet- 
on the North; by Thibet and the Bay of Bengal, on 
the Eaſt; by the Indian Ocean, on the South; by the ſame and Perſia, on 
- 464 The main land being the Mogul empire, or Indoſtan properly 
called. . | 


BoUNDARIES. ] 


Grand 
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Grand Divifions. ' Provinces. Chief towns. 
[Bengal pro (Calcutta 
| * 2 ö | Fort William 
5 Hugley Engliſh 
The north eaſt diviſion | _ 3 
of India, containing the il Chart ngliſhandDutc 
provinces of Bengal on | ö Co gall 
the mouths of the Ganges, Þ Nau . ; \ | N uU * 
and thoſe of the moun- | 1 : | — ov 
tains of Naugragut n P 
Necbal - - | ] Necbal 
- - - | | Gore 
— wy — 
1 ſſelmere — = vol 
The-north weſt divi- | 5 2 | | 
ſon on the frohtiers of | Tan, o Sinda — 
Perſia, and on the river Moultan N * _ 
vt indus Ha: a _ ou an 
Alcan — = 1 Haican 
Cabul - - | Cabul 
"Candiſh - - + = 2x 
erar - - erar 
hitor - — — 5 
Ratipor 2 - atipor 
- avar . * | Navar 
ualeor =» 44 crops 
3 A „ 
| lat. 29. 
Lahor, or Pencah | Lahor 5 
| Hendowns - + | Hendowns 
| Horne - . —— 
engapour =» — engapour 
LAſmer or Bands | Aten 


The Britiſh nation poſſeſs in full ſovereignty, the whole foubah of Ben- 
gal, and the greateſt part of Bahar. In Oriſſa or Orixa, only the diſtricts 
of Midnapour. The whole of the Britiſh poſſeſſions in this part of Indoſ- 
tan, contain about 150,000 ſquare Britiſh miles of land; to which, if we 
add the diſtri of Benares, the whole will be 162, oo0 that is 30,000 more 
than are contained in Great Britain agd Ireland; and near eleven millions 
of inhabitants. The total net revenue, including Benares, is about 287 
lacks of Sicca rubees, which may be reckoned equal to 3,050,0001*, Ren- 
el. With their allies and tributaries, they now occupy the whole naviga- 
ble courſe of the Ganges from its entry on the plains to the ſea, which by 
its winding courſe is more than 1350 miles. es | 

Alx aND $SEASONS.] The winds in this climate generally blow for ſix 
months from the ſouth, and fix from the north. April, May, and the be- 
ginning of June, are exceſſively hot, but refreſhed by ſea breezes; and in 


* A conſiderable addition both to the territory and revenue of the Eaſt India company 
Was obtained by the ceſſions in the late treaty of peace with Tippoo. Sultau, to the 
$23Qunk of $ $1374 ſquage miles, affording a revenue of 13, 16,765 Koonteary pagodas. 
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ſome dry ſeaſons; the hurricanes, which tear up the ſands, and let them fall 
in dry ſhowers, are exceſſively diſagreeable. The Engliſh, and conſequent- 
Iv the Europeans in general, who arrive at Indoſtan, are commonly ſeized 
with ſome iilneſs, ſuch as flux or fever in their different appearances; but 
when properly treated, eſpecially if the patients are abſtemious, they re- 
cover, and afterwards prove healthy. | >. 
 Mevwrarns.] The moſt remarkable mountains are thoſe of Caucaſus 
and Naugracut, which divide India from Perſia, Uſbec Tartary, and Thi- 
bet; and are inhabited by Mahrattas, Afghans, or Patans, and other peo- 
ple more warlike than the Gentoos. As to the mountains of Balegaut which 
rin almoſt the whole length of India, from north to ſonth, they are ſo high 
as to ſtop the weſtern monſoon; the rains beginning:ſconer on the Maia. 
bar, than they do on the Coromandel coaſt. 

Rivers.) Theſe are the Indus called by the natives Sinda and Sindeh, 
and the Ganges, both of them known to the ancients, and as obſerved in 
p. 666, held in the higheſt eſteem, and even veneration, by the modern in- 
habitants. Beſides thoſe rivers, many others water this country. 

SEAS, BAYS, AND CAPES.] Theſe are the Indian Ocean; the bay of 
Bengal; the Gulf of Cambaya; the ſtraits of Ramanakoel; Cape Como- 
rin and Diu. | 

IxAHABITAMTS.] I have already made a general review of this great 
empire, and have only to add, to what I have ſaid of their religion and ſects, 
that the fakirs are a kind of Mahometan mendicants or beggars, who tra- 
vel about, practiſing the greateſt auſterities; but many of them are impoſ- 
tors. Their number is ſaid to be 800,006. Another ſet of mendicants are 
the joghis, who are idolaters, and mnch more numerous, but moſt of them 
are vagabonds and impoſtors, who live by amuſing the credulous Gentoos 
with fooliſh fictions. The Banians, who are fo called from their affected 
innocence of life, ſerve as brokers, and profeſs the Gentoo religion, or 
ſomewhat like it. | | 

The Perſees, or Parſes, of Indoſtan, are originally the Gaurs, deſcribed 
in Perſia, but are a moſt induſtrious people, particularly in weaving, and 
architecture of every kind. Tliey pretend to be poſſeſſed of the works of 
Zoroaſter, whom they call by various names, and which ſome Europeans 
think contain many particulars that would throw light upon ancient hiſtory 
both facred and profane. This opinion 15 conntenanced by the few par- 
cels of thoſe books that have been publiſhed ; but ſome are of opinion that 
the whole is a modern impoſture, founded upon ſacred, traditional, and pro- 
fane hiſtories. They are known as paying divine adoration to fire, but it 
is ſaid only as an emblem of the divinity, 

The, nobility and people of rank delight in hunting with the bow as 
well as the gun, and often train the leopards to the ſports of the field. 
They affect ſhady walks and cool fountains, like other people in hot coun- 
tries. They are fond of tumblers, mountebanks, and jugglers; of barba- 
rous muſic, both in wind and ftring inſtruments, and play at cards in their 
private parties. Their houſes make no appearance, and thoſe of the com- 

onalty are poor and mean, and generally thatched, which renders them 

abject to fire; but the manufactures chuſe to work in the open air; and 
the inſides of houſes belonging to principal perſons are commonly neat, 
commodzous, and pleaſant, and many of them magnificent. 

Commerce or InDosTAN.] I have already mentioned this article, as 
well as the manufactures of India; but the Mahometan merchants here car- 
ry on a trade that has not been deſcribed, I mean that with Mecca, in 
Arabia, from the weſtern parts of this empire, up the Red Sea. This trade 
is carried on in a particular ſpecies of veſſels called junks, the * 

. 0 : 
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of which, we are told, beſides the cargoes, will carry 1700 Mahometan pil- 
grims to viſit the tombs of their prophet. At Mecca they meet with 
Abyſſinian, Egyptian, and cther traders, to whom they diſpoſe of their 
cargoes for gold and filver; ſo that a Mahometan junk returning from 
this voyage is often worth 200, oool. 0 

ProvINGCES, CITIES, AND OTHER | The province of Agra is the 

BUILDINGS, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. | largeſt in all Indoſtan, contain- 
ing 40 large towns and 340 villages. Agra is the greateſt city, and its 
caſtle the largeſt fortification in all the Indies. The Dutch have a factory 
there, but the Engliſh have nane. 

The city of Delhi, which is the capital of that province, is likewiſe the 
capital of Indoſtan. It is deſcribed as being a fine city, and containing the 
imperial palace, which is adorned with the uſual magnificence of the Eaſt, 
[ts ſtables formerly contained 12,000 horſes, brought from Arabia, Pertia, 
and Tartary ; and zoo elephants. When the forage is burnt up by the 
eats of the ſeaſon, as is often the caſe, theſe horſes are ſaid to be fed in the 
morning with bread, butter, and ſugar, and in the evening with rice-milk 
properly prepared. 6 | 

Tatta, the capital of Sindia, is a large city; and it is ſaid that a plague 
which happened there in 1699 carried off above 80, ooo of its manufactur- 
ers in ſilk and cotton. It is ſtill famous for the manufacture of palanquins, 
which are a kind of canopied couches, on which the great men all over In- 
dia, Europeans as well as natives, repoſe when they appear abroad. They 
are carried by four men, who will trot along, moraing and evening, 
0 miles a day; 10 being uſually hired, who carry the palanquin by turns, 
tour at a time. Though a palanquin is dear at firſt coſt, yet the porters may 
be hired for nine or ten ſhillings a month each, out of which they main- 


in themſelves. The Indus, at Tatta, is about a mile broad, and famous 


tor its fine carp. 


Though the province of Mouſtan is not very fruitful, yet it yields excel- 


nt iron and canes; and the inhabitants, by their ſituation, are enabled to 
4-al with the Perſians and Tartars yearly for above 60, ooo horſes. 


The province of Caſhmere being ſurrounded with mountains, is difficult 
of acceſs, but when entered, it appears to be the paradiſe of the Indies. It 


aid to contain 100,006 villages, to be ſtored with cattle and game, with- 


out any beaſts of prey. The capital (Caſſimere) ſtands by a large lake; and 


oth ſexes, the women eſpecially, are almoſt as fair as the Europeans, and 
are ſaid to be witty, dexterous, and ingenious. 

The province and city of Lahor formerly made a great figure in the 
Indian hiſtory, and is ſtill one of the largeſt and fineſt provinces in the In- 
dies, producing the beſt ſugars of any in Indoſtan. Its capital was once 
about nine miles long, but is now much decayed. We know little of the 
;rovinces of Ayud, Varad, Bekar, and Hallabas, that is not in common 
with the other provinces of Indoſtan, excepting that they are inhabited by 
hardy race of men, who ſeem never to have been conquered, and though 
they ſubmit to the Moguls, live in an eaſy, independent ſtate, In ſome of 
thoſe provinces many of the Europeans fruits, plants, and flowers, thrive as 
in their native ſoil. ä 

Bengal, of all the Indian provinces, is perhaps the moſt intereſting to an 
funvlifh reader. It is eſteemed to be the ſtorehouſe of the Eaſt Indies. Its 
fertility exceeds that of Egpyt after being overflowed by the Nile: and the 
produce of its ſoil conſiſts of rice, ſugar-canes, corn, ſeſamum, ſmall mul- 
berry, and other trees. Its calicoes, ſilks, ſalt-petre, lakka, opium, wax, and 
civet, go all over the world: and proviſions here are in vaſt plenty, and in- 
c+:dibly cheap, eſpecially pullets, ducks, and geeſe, The country is jnter- 
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ſected by canals cut out of the Ganges for the benefit of commeree, and ex- 
tends near 109 leagues on both ſides the Ganges, full of cities, towns, caſtles, 
and villages, 
In Bengal, the worſhip of the Gentoos is practiſed in its greateſt purity, 
and their ſacred river( Ganges) is in a manner lined with their magnificent 
godas or temples. The women, notwithſtanding their religion, are ſaid by 
ome to be laſcivious and-enticing. SITY | 
The principal Engliſh factory in Bengal is at Calcutta, and is called Fort 
William: it is ſituated on the river Hugley, the moſt weſterly branch of 
the Ganges. It is about 100 miles from the ſea; and the river is naviga- 
ble up to the town, for the largeſt ſhips that viſit India. The fort itſelt is 
faid to be irregular, and untenable againſt diſciplined troops; but the ſer. 
vants of the company have provided themſelves with an excellent houſe, and 
moſt convenient apertments for their own accommodation. As the town 
itſelf has been in fact for ſome tjme in poſſeſhon of the company, an Engliſh 
civil government, by a mayor and aldermen, was introduced into it. This 
was immediately under the authority of the company. But, in 1773, an act of 
arliament was paſſed to regulate the affairs of the Eaſt India company, as 
well in India as in Europe. By this act, a gavernor-general and four counſel- 
lors were appointed, and choſen by the parliament, with whom was veſted 
the whole civil and military government of the preſidency of Fort William; 
and the ordering, management, and government of all the territorial acqui- 
fitions and revenues in the kingdom of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa, fo lon 
as the company ſhould remain poſſeſſed of them. The governor-general — 
council ſo appointed, are inveſted with the power of ſuperintending and con- 
trolling the government and management of the preſidencies of Madras, 
Bombay, wi Bencoolen. The governor-general and council to pay obedi- 
ence to the orders of the court of directors, and to correſpond with them. 
The governor-general and counſellors are likewiſe empowered to eſtabliſh a 
court of judicature at Fort-William: to eonſiſt of a chief juſtice and three 
other judges, to be named from time to time by his majeſty : theſe are to ex- 
erciſe all criminal, admiralty, and eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction: to be a court of 
record, and a court of oyer and terminer for the town of Calcutta, and 
factory of Fort-William, and its limits; and the ſactories ſubordinate there- 
to. But the eſtabliſhment of this ſupreme court does not appear to have pro- 
moted either the intereſts of the Eaſt India company, or the felicity of the 
people of the country. No proper attention has been paid to the manners 
and cuſtoms of the natives: acts of great oppreſſion and injuſtice have been 
committed; and the ſupreme court has been a ſource of great diſſatisf. ction, 
diſorder, and confuſion. For the ſubſequent regulations of the Eaſt India 
territories and company, we refer to our account in the Hiſtory of England. 
In 1756, an anhappy event took place at Calcutta, which is too remark- 
able to be omitted. The India nabob, or viceroy, quarrelled with the 
company, and inveſted Calcutta with a large body of black troops. The 
governor, and ſome of the principal perſons of the place, threw them- 
ſelves, with their chief effects, on board the ſhips in the river; they who 
remained, for ſome hours, bravely defended the place; but their ammu- 
nition being expended, they ſurrendered upon terms, The ſoubah, a ca- 
ricions, unfeeling tyrant, inſtead of obſerving the capitulation, forced 
Mr. Holwel, the governor's chief ſervant, and 145 Britiſh ſubjects, into 
a little but ſecute priſon, called the Black-hole, a place about eighteen 
feet ſquare, and ſhut up from almoſt all communication of free air. 
Their miſeries during the night were inexpreſſible, and before morning 
no more than twenty-three ere found alive, the reſt dying of ſuffocation, 
which was generally attended with a horrible phrenſy. Among _ 
| avec 
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ſaved was Mr. Holwel himſelf, who has written a foſt affecting accoun 
of the cataſtrophe. The inſenſible nabob returned to his capital, after | 
plundering the place, imagining he had routed the Engliſh out of his do- | 
minions; but the ſeaſonable arrival of admiral Watſon and colonel (af- | 

| 


terwards lord) Ciive, put them once more, with ſome difficulty, in poſ- 17 
ſeſſion of Calcutta; and the war was concluded by the battle of Vailey, | | ji * 
gained by the colonel, and the death of the tyrant Sarajah Dowla, in (| 1 


whoſe place Mhir Jaffeir, one of his generals, who had previoully ſigned 
a ſecret treaty with Clive to deſert his maſter, and amply reward the ik 
liſh, was advanced of courſe to the ſoubahſhip. 


| 
The capital of Bengal, where the nabob keeps his court, is Patna or 1 
Moorſhedabad; and Benares, lying in the ſame province, is the Gentoo | 
univerſity, and celebrated for its ſanity. . _ | | 

Chandenagore is the principal place poſſeſſed by the French in Bengal ; © oy 
it lies higher up the river than Galcutta. But though ſtrongly fortified, © 70 
furniſhed with a garriſon of 500 Europeans, and 1200 Indians, and de- 10 
fended by 123 pieces of cannon and three mortars, it was taken by the N 
Engliſh admirals Watſon and Pococke, and colonel Clive; and alſo was 
taken the laſt war, but reſtored by the peace. Hugley, which lies fifty 
miles to the north of Calcutta upon the Ganges, is a place of prodigious 
trade for the richeſt of all Indian commodities. The Dutch have here a 
well fortified factory. The ſearch for diamonds is carried on by about 
10,000 people from Saumelpour, which lies thirty leagues to the north of » 
Hugley, for about fifty miles farther. Dacca is ſaid to be the largeſt city 
of Bengal, and the tide comes up to its walls. It contains an Engliſh and 
a Dutch factory. The other chief towns are Caſſumbazar, Chinchura, 
Barnagua, and Maldo; beſides a number of other places of leſs note, but 
all of them rich in the Indian manufactures. 

We know little concerning the province or ſoubah of Malva, which lies 
to the weſt of Bengal, but that it is as fertile as the other provinces, and that 
its chief cities are Ratiſpor, Ougein, and Indoor. The province of Can- 
dith includes that of Berar and part of Orixa, and 1ts capital is Brampur, 
or Burhampoor, a flouriſhing city, and carries on a vaſt trade in Chintzes, 
callicoes, and embroidered ſtuffs. Cattac is the capital of Orixa. 

The above are the provinces belonging to the Mogul's empire to the 
north of what is properly called the Peninſula Within the Ganges. 
A that lie to the ſouthward fall into the deſcription of the peninſula 
itſelf. 

Htsroxv. ] The firſt in vader of this country, worthy to be noticed, 
was the famous Alexander of Macedon. Zinghis Khan alſo directed his 
force there in the year 1221, and made the emperor forſake his capital; he 
is ſaid to have given the name of Mogul to India. Long before Tamer- 
lane deſcended in the female line from that conqueror, Mahometan princes 
had entered, made conqueſts, and eſtabliſhed themſelves in India. Valid, 
the ſixth of the caliphs, named Ommiades, who aſcended the throne in the 
708th year of the Chriſtian æra, and in the goth of the hegira, made 
conqueſts in India; ſo that the Koran was introduced very eariy into this 
country. Mahmoud, ſon of Sebegtechin, prince of Gazna, the capital of 
a province ſeparated by mountains from the north-weſt parts of India, and 
lituated near Kandahar, carried the Koran with the ſword into Indoſtan, in 
the year 1000 or 1002 of the Chriſtian æra. He treated the Indians with 
all the rigour of a conqueror, and all the fury of a zealot, plundering 
treaſures, demoliſhing temples, and murdering idolators throughout his 
route. The wealth found by him in Indoſtan is repreſented to be immenſe. 


The ſucceflors of this Malunoud are called the dypaity cf the Gaznavidee, 
| HS Jos | hs 21 
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and maintained themſelves in a great part of the countries which he had 
conquered in India until the year 1155, or 1157, when Koſron Schah, 
the 13th and laſt prince of the Gaznavide race, was depoſed by Kufſain 
Gauri, who founded the dynaſty of the Gaurides, which furniſhed five 
princes, who poſfeſſed nearly the ſame dominions as their predeceſfors the 
Baznavides. Scheabbedin, the fourth of the Gauride emperors, during 
the lite of his brother- and predeceſſor Gaiatheddin, conquered the king. 
doms of Moultan and Delhi, and drew from thence prodigious treaſures. 
Þut an Indian, who had been rendered Ceſperate by the pollutions and in- 
fults to which he ſaw his gods and temples expoſed, made a vow to affaſſi. 
nate Scheabbedin, and executed it. Ihe race of Gaurides finiſhed in the 
Year 2212, in the perſon of Mahmoud, ſucceſſor and nephew to Scheah. 
din, who wes alfo cut off by the f words of aſſaſſins. Several revolutions 
fallowed till the une of Famerlzne, who entered India at the end of the 
year 1398, deſcemling more terrible than all its former inundations, from 
the Centre of the narthern part of the Indian Caucaſus. This invincible 
barbarian met with no refiſtance ſuſkcient to juſtify, even by the military 
axis (: { Tartar, the cruelties with which he marked his way. Butaſter 
zn womens flaugtiter of human creatures, he at length rendered himſelf 
Ind as empire which extended from Smyrna to the banks of the Ganges, 
Ye hiftory of the ſucceilors of Tamerlane, who reigned over Indoſtan 
wito true interruption more than 350 years, has been variouſly repreſented, 
dat all agree in the main, tha they y were magnificent and deſpotie princes; 
that they Committed their provinces, as has been already obſerved, to ra- 
1301615 goveraors, Or to their ovrn ſons, by which their empire was often 
miſerably torn in pieces. At length, the famous A urenzebe, in the 
\#ar 2667, though the v oungeſt among many fons of the reigning emperor, 
after def: ating or murdering all his hethern, mownted the throne of In- 
«oitin, and may be confidered as the real founder and legiſlator of the 
enpire. Be wes a great and a politic prince, and the firſt who extended 
8 dominion, though it was little better than nominal, over the Peninſula 
within the Ganges, which is at preſent fo w cll known to the Engliſh, He 
Hy ſo late as the yoar 15027, and it is ſaid that ſome of his great officers 
{ ftute were allve in the year 24750. From what has been already ſaid of 
this empire, Aurengzebe teems to have leſt too much power to the govern- 
obs of his diſtant provinces, and to have been at no pains in preventing the 
efrects of that dreadiul de A which, while in his hands, preſerved the 
vault C oe s empire: but when it deſcended to his weak indolent 
mueceſſors. cal. oned it: overthrow, 
In lp "Toile of his grandſons difputed the empire, which, aſter a 
bloody ſtruggle, feli to the eideſt, Mauzoldin, who took the name of ſo- 
pander Shah. This prince was a flave to his pleaſures, and was governed 
by his miſtreſs fo abſolutelw, that his great omrahs conſpired againſt him, 
and raifed to the throne one 1 ſüs nephew s, who ſtruck off his uncle's head. 
The new empercr, whoſe name was Furrukhſir, was governed and at 
lat enilaved by two brothers of the name of Seyd, who abuſed his Power 
10 grotslv, that being afraid to puniih them publiclo, he ordered them 
bath to be privates 5 vaiinated, They diſcovered his intention, and de- 


throned the emperor, in whoſe place they raiſed a grandſon of Aureng- 


zeve, by his dangtter, a youth of ſevenicen vears of age, after impriſon- 
ing and ftranglivg Furrukhſir. The young -mperor proved diſagreeable 
to the brothers, and being ſoon poiſoned, they raiſed to the throne his 
elder brother, who t-ok the title of Shah jehan. The rajahs of Indoſtan, 

whoſe anceſtors bad entered into ſtipulations, or What may be called pala 
coxveata, When they admitted tha Niogu! family, took the field ©.gainit the 
two 
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two brothers; but the latter were victorious, and Shah Jehan was put in 
tranquil poſſeſſion of the empire, but died in 1719. He was ſucceeded by 
another prince of the Mogul race, who took the name of Mahommed 
Shah, and entered into private meaſures with his great rajahs for deſtroy- 
ing the Seyds, who were declared enemies to Niſam al Maluck one of 
Aurengzebe's favourite generals. Nizam, it is ſaid, was Fray encou- 
raged by the emperor to declare himſelf againſt the brothers, and to pro- 
claim himſelf ſoubah of Decan, which belonged to one of the Seyds, who 
was aſſiaſſinated by the emperor's order, and who immediately advanced to 
Delhi to deſtroy the other brother; but he no ſooner underſtood what 
had happened, than he proclaimed the ſultan Ibrahim, another of the Mo- 
gul princes emperor. A battle enſued in 1720, in which the emperor 
was victorious, and is faid to have uſed his conqueſt with great moderation, 
for he remitted Ibrahim to the priſon from whence he had been taken; 
and Seyd, being likewiſe a priſoner, was condemned to perpetual confine- 
ment; but the emperor took poſſtilion of his vaſt riches, Seyd did not 
long ſurvive his confinement ; and upon his denth, the emperor abandoned 
himſeif to the ſame courſe of 'pleaſures that had been fo fatal to his pre- 
deceſſors. As to Nizam, he became now the great imperial general, and 
was often employed againſt the Mahrattas, whom he defeated, when they 
had almoſt made themſelves maſters of Agra and Delhi. He was confirmed 
in his ſoubakſhip, and was conſidered as the firſt ſubject in the empire. Au- 
thors, however, are divided as to his motives for inviting Nadir Shah, other- 
wife Kouli Khan, the Perſian monarch, to invade Indoſtan. It is thought, 
that he had intelligence of a ſtrong party formed againſt him at court; 
but the truth perhaps is, that Nizam did not think that Nadir Shah could 
have ſucceſs, and at firſt wanted to make himſelf uſeful by oppoſing him. 
The ſucceſs of Nadir Shah is well known, and the immente treaſure which 
he carried from Indoſtan in 1739. Beſides thoſe treaſures, he obliged the 
Mogul to ſurrender to him all the lands to the welt of the rivers Attock and 
vyad, comprehending the provinces of Peyſhor, Kabul, and Gagna, with 
many other rich and populous principalities, the whole of them almoſt 
equal in value to the crown of Perſia itſelf. 8 
This invaſion coſt the Gentoos 200,000 lives. As to the plunder made 
by Nadir Shah, ſome accounts, and thoſe too ſtrongly authenticated, make 
it amount to the incredible ſum of two hundred and thirty-one millions 
ſterling, as mentioned by the London Gazette of thoſe times. The moſt 
moderate ſay that Nadir's own ſhare amounted to conſiderably above 
ſeventy millions. Be that as it will, the invaſion of Nadir Shah mey be 
coniidered as puiting a period to the greatneſs of the Mogul empire in the 
houfe of Tamerlane. However, when Nadir had raiſed all the money he 
could in Delhi, he re-inſtated the Mogul, Mahommed Shah, in the ſo- 
vereignty, and returned into his owp country. A general defection of the 
provinces ſoon after enſued; none being willing to yield obedience to a 
prince deprived of the power to enforce it. The provinces to the north- 
weſt of the Indus had been ceded to Nadir Shah, who being aſſiaſſinated 
in 1747, Achmet Abdallah, his treaſurer, an unprincipled man, but poſ- 
ſeſſed of great intrepidity, found means, in the encral conſuſion occa- 
ſioned by the tyrant's death, to carry off three hundred camels loaded with 
wealth, whereby he was enabled to put himſetf at the head of an army, 
and march againſt Delhi with fifty thouſand horſe. Thus was the 
wealth, drawn from Delhi, made the means of continuing thoſe miſeries of 
war which it had at firſt brought upon them. Prince Ahmen Shah, the 
Mogul's eldeſt ſon, and the vizier, with other leading men, in this extre- 
mity took the held, with eighty thouſand horſe, to oppole the 9 
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The war was carried on with various ſucceſs, and Mahommed Shah died 

defore its termination. His fon, Amhed Shah, then mounted the imperial 

throne at Delhi; but the empire fell every day more into decay, Ah. 

CORR ION an independent kingdom, of which the Indus is the general 
oundary, 

The Mahrattas, a warlike nation, poſſeſſing the ſouth-weſtern peninſula 
of India, had, before the invaſion of Nadir Shah, exacted a chout or 
tribute from the empire, ariſing out of the revenues of the 1 of 
Bengal, which being withheld, in conſequence of the enfeebled ſtate of 
the empire, the Malirattas became: clamourous. The empire began to tot. 
ter to its foundation; every petty chief, by counterfeiting grants from 
Delhi, laving claim to Jaghires* and to diſtrifts. The country was torn to 
pieces by civil wars, and groaned under every ſpecies of domeſtic confu. 
nion. Ahmed Shah reigned only ſeven years, after which much diſorder 
and confuſion prevailed in Indoſtan, and the people ſuffered great calami. 
ties. At preſent, the imperial dignity of Indoſtan is veſted in Shah Za. 
dah, who is univerſally acknowledged to be the true heir of the Tamer- 
lane race; but his power is feeble: thg city of Delhi, and a ſmall territory, 
round it, is all that is left remaining to the houſe and heir of Tamerlane, 
who depends upon the protection of the Engliſh, and whoſe intereſt it is to 
ſupport him, as his authority js the beſt legal guarantee. 

We ſhall now conclude the hiſtory of Indoſtan with ſome account of the 
Britiſh tranſactions in that part of the world, fince 1765, when they were 
quietly ſettled in the poſſeſſion of the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa; 
not indeed as abſolute ſovereigns, but as tributaries to the emperor. This 
ſtate of tranquillity, however, did not long continue; for in 1767 they found 
themſelves engaged in a very dangerous war with Hyder Ally, the ſovereign 
of Myfore. This man had originally been a military adventurer, who 
learned the rudiments of the art of war in the French camp; and in the 
year 1753, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in their ſervice. . In 1763, having 
beeneadvanced to the command of the army of Myſore, he depoſed his 
ſovereign, and uſurped the ſupreme authority under the title of regent. In 
2 ſhort time he extended his dominions on all fides, except the Carnatic, 
until at laſt his dominions equalled the iſland of Great-Britain in extent, 
with a revenue at not leſs than four millions ſterling annually. The diſcords 
which took place in various parts of Indoſtan, particularly among the Mah- 
rattas, enabled him to aggrandize himſelf in ſuch a manner, that his power 
ſoon became formidable to his neighbours: and in 1767, he found himſelf 
in danger of being attacked on one fide by the Mahrattas, and on the other 
by the Britiſh. The former were bought-off with a ſum of money, and 
the latter were in conſequence obliged to retire. Having ſoon, however, 
aſſembled all their forces, ſeveral obſtinate engagements took place; and the 
Britiſh now, for the firſt time, found a ſteady oppoſition from an Indian 
prince. The war continued with various ſucceſs during the years 1767, 
7 768, and part of 1769, when Hyder, with a ſtrong detachment of his 
army, paſſing by that of, the Britiſh, advanced within a little diſtance of 
Madras, where he intimidated the government into a peace upon his own 
terms. The advantages gained by this peace, however, were quickly loſt by 
an unfortunate war with the Mahrattas, from whom, in the year 1971, 
he received a moſt dreadful defeat, almoſt his whole army killed or taken. 
Hyder was now reduced to the neceſſity of allowing his enemies to delolate 
the country, till they retired of their own accord; aſter which he retrieved 


* Taghire means a grant of land from a ſovereign to a ſybjef, revokable at pleaſure ; 
dat gentrally, or almoſt always, for à life: rent. | 1 
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his affairs with incredible perſeverance and diligence, fo that in a few 
years he became more formidable than ever. In 1772, the Mahrattas 
made ſome attempts to get ag of the provinces of Corah and fore 
others, but were oppoſed the Britiſh ; who, next year, defeated and 
drove them acroſs the river Ganges, when they had invaded the country of 
the Rohillas. On this occaſion the latter had atted.only as the allies of 
Sujah Dowla, to whom the Rohilla chiefs had promiſed to pay 40 lacks of 
rupees for the protection offered them; but when the money came to be 
aid it was under various pretences refuſed ; the conſequence of which was, 
that the Rohilla country was next year (1774) invaded and conquered by 
the Britiſh, as well as ſeveral other large tracts of territory; by which 
means the boundary of Oude was advanced to the weſtward, within 25 
miles of Agra; north weſtward to the upper part of the navigable courſe 
of the Ganges; and South-weſtward to the Jumna river. | 
In 1778, a new war commenced with the Mahrattas; on which occaſion a 
brigade, conſiſting of 7000 Indian troops, commanded by Britiſh officers, 
traverſed the whole empire of the Mahrattas, from the river Jumna to 
the weſtern ocean. About this time the war with France broke out, and 
Hyder Ally, probably expecting aſſiſtance from the French, made a dread- 
ful irruption into the Carnatic, at the head of 100,000 men. For ſome 
time he carried every thing before him; and having the good fortune to 
defeat, or rather deſtroy a detachment of the Britiſh army under colonel 
Baillie, it was generally imagined that the power of Britain in that part of 
the world would have ſoon been annihilated. By the happy exertions of 
fir Eyre Coote, however, to whom the management of affairs was now 


committed, the progreſs of this formidable adverfary was ſtopped, and 


he ſoon became weary of a war, which was attended with incredible ex- 
pence to himſelf, without any reaſonable proſpet of ſucceſs. By the year 
1782, therefore, Hyder Ally was fincerely defirous of peace, but died before 
it could be brought to a concluſion; and his rival fir Eyre Coote did not 


ſurvive him above five months: a very remarkable circumſtance, that the 


commanders in chief of two armies, oppoſed to each other, ſhould both 
die natural deaths, within ſo ſhort a ſpace of time. | 

To Hyder Ally ſucceeded his ſon Tippoo Sultan, whoſe. military 
proweſs is well known. Of all the native princes of India, Tippoo 
was the moſt formidable to the Britiſh government, and the moſt hoſtile 
to its authority, The peace of Mangalore in 1784 had, it was ſuppoſed, 
ſccured his fidelity by very feeble ties; and the ſplendid embaſſy which, 
not long after that event, he diſpatched to France, afforded much reaſon 
to apprehend that ſome plan was concerted between the old government af 


that country and the tyrant of Myſore, for the annoyance of Great-Bri- 


tain in its Indian poſſeſhons; but this plan was happily defeated by the 

French revolution. | 
The increaſing power of Tippoo was not lefs fornaidable to the Dutch, 
than to the Engliſh ; and the vicinity of Cochin, their moſt flouriſhing tet- 
tlement on the continent of India, to the territories of that aſpiring mo- 
narch, made them tremble for its ſafety. That ſagacious people however, 
have ſeldom been without their reſources. Beſides Cochin, the Dutch 
were poſſeſſed of two other forts, which were ſituated between Myſore, and 
their favourite ſettlement ; and one of them, Cranganore, had been taken 
by Hyder Ally in 1779, or 1780. When the war broke out in 1780 be- 
tween Hyder and the Engliſh, he was obliged to evacuate his garriſons on 
the Malabar coaſl, to employ his force in the Carnatic ; and Holland and 
France being ſoon after united with Hyder againſt the Engliſh, the Dutch 
embraced the opportunity of clandeſtinely taking poſſeſſion, and * 
oning 
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foning the fort; a meaſure which greatly offended Hyder, and of which he 
loudly complained, By the mediation, however, of France, a compromiſ: 
took place, but upon what terms is uncertain, 

From the vicinity of Cranganore and Acottah to his boundary, any 
their ſituation within the territory of an acknowledged tributa y to Myſore 
(the rajah of Cochin), the poſſeſhon of them was a molt deſirable object 
with Tippoo. In the month of June, 1789, he marched a formidable force 
towards Cranganore, with a profeſſed intention of making himſelf maſter of 
it, upon a claim chiefly founded upon the tranſactions we have juſt related, 
Unable therefore to retain the poſſeſſion of the forts themſelves, and fearing 
for a ſettlement of much ſuperior value, the Dutch readily entered into z 
negociation with the rajah of Travancore for the purchaſe of them, That 
politic people eaſily ſaw, that by placing them in his hands, they erected 3 
moſt powerful barrier, no leſs than the whole force of Great Britain (who 
was bound by treaty to aſſiſt him) againſt the encroachments of their ambi. 
tious neighbour upon their ſettlement at Cochin, The imprudence of the 
rajah, in entering upon ſuch a purchaſe while the title was diſputed, drew 
down upon him the heavieft cenſures from the government at Madras; and 
he was repeatedly cautioned both by fir Archibald ne. lars and Mr, 
Holland, his ſucceſſor in the government, not to proceed in the negociation, 
Such, however, was the ardour and temerity of the rajah in making this ac- 
quiſition that he not only concluded the purchaſe with the Dutch, but even 
treated with the rajah of Cochin, without the privity of Tippoo, though he 
was the acknowledged tributary of that prince, for ſome aqjacent territory, 
The bargain was concluded in July, 1789, though it was not till the 4th of 
Auguſt that the rajah informed the Madras government through their re- 
fident Mr. Powney, that he was on the point of making the purchaſe, 
It was not probable that Tippoo would remain an indifferent ſpectator of 
theſe tranſactions. He inſiſted on the claim which he retained over theſe 
forts, in conſsquence of their being conquered by his father, and in conſe- 
quence of the ſubſequent compromiſe, He aſſerted, that in conſequence 
of the fendal laws, no transfer of them could take place without his conſent, 
as ſovereign of Myſore; and on the 2gth of December, he made with a con- 
ſiderable he a direct attack upon the lines of Travancore, On receiving 
a remonſtrance from the Britifh government of Fort St. George, he deſiſted 
and even apologized. From the 2gth of December to the 1ſt of March, 
Tippoo Sultan remained perfectly quiet, ſtill aſſerting his claims to the feu- 
dal fovereignty of the forts; but, it is confidently affirmed, offering to ſub- 
mit the diſpute to any impartial adminiſtration, 

On the zit of March, 1990, the rajah's troops made an offenſive attack 
upon Tippoo, who had continued quiet within his lines from the 29th of 
December, An engagement took place; and the Britiſu government con- 
ceived themſelves bound to take an active part, No period appeared more 
favourable to humble Tippoo, if that was the object of the Britiſh admi- 
niſtration. With all the other powers of India we were not only at peace, 


but treaties of alliance exiſted between Great-Britain, and the two moſt 


powerful ſtates of India, the Nizam and the Mahrattas; and both declared 
themſelves in perfect readineſs to exert their utmoſt force To enSsH TU 
RISING power of Myſore. | | 

Events of ſuch magnitude as the progreſs and choſe of this war in 
India, by which the Britiſh power is more than ever eſtabliſhed on the con- 
tinent of Aſia, naturally excite an eager curioſity in all the ſu bjects of this 


empire: we wiſh to be minutely informed by what ſteps ſo great advanta- 


ges were ſecured, what obſtacles were ſurmounted, and by what m_ 
| | * 
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how far the glory of our country is increaſed by the manner, as well as her 


intereſt promoted by the nature of the conqueſt. 


The detached accounts from time to time tranſmitted, during the progreſs 
of ſuch tranſactions, cannot fully ſatisfy this rational curioſity : theſe, being 
only parts divided from each other by long interruptions, loſe their natural 
connection, and the diſtinctneſs of their reference to the whole; and the 
neceſſary explanations and illuſtrations not being always attainable, this 
But from a narrative drawn 


disjointed hiſtory is ſeldom fully underſtood. 


up by major Dirom from journals and authentic documents, we are enabled 
to lay before our rerders the moſt ſatisfactory information upon the preſent 


iubject. 


It ſhould be remembered, that the campaign here recorded was the third 


of our war with Tippoo Sultan. 
eonciuded with that year. It was confined below the Ghauts. 


The r# commenced in June, 1790. and 
The ferond 


campaign contained the capture of Bangalore, which fixed the ſeat of war in 
the enemy's country, and concluded with the retreat of lord Cornwallis from 


Seringapatam, towards the end of May, 1791. 
molt from that point, and terminates in March, 1792. 


The third commences al- 
Obſerving, how+ 


ever, as the author very properly ſtates, that, in the fine climate of My ſore, 
campaigns are regulated rather by plans of operations, than by ſeaſons. 

The narrative commences with unfavourable circumſtances ; the retreat 
of the two armies under general Abercromby and lord Cornwallis; the loſs 
of cannon in both; an epidemic diſorder among the cattle; and a dreadtul 
ſcarcity of grain. Thele evils, however, vanith by degrees; the junction 
of the Mahrattas affords a ſupply af neceſſaries, arrangements are made for 
obtaining in future the moſt ample and regular provition of bullocks and 


grain, and for replacing the battering guns. 


On the return of the army tu 


the vicinity of Bangalore, the operations began, which were to ſecure the 
communication with the Carnatic, and reduce the power of the enemy in 


thoſe parts. 


The Britiſh force was immediately and ſucceſsfully employed 


to reduce Ouſſoor, Rayacotta, and the other h torts commanding the Po- 
licode paſs. The next object was the forts to the north-eaſt of Bangalore, 


which interrupted the communication with the Nizam's army and with the 


Carnatic, by that route. Theſe being ſoon reduced, Nundy droog built on the 
ſummit of a mountain, about one thouſand ſeven hundred feet in height, a 
place of greater magnitude and ſtrength, was attacked, and after being beſie- 
ed from Sept. 22d, was carried by aſſault, on the 18th of October, in ſpite 
of obſtacles which might reaſonably have been deemed inſurmoutable. 

By means of diſpoſitions made for that purpoſe, ſupplies of all kinds now 
caine in ſrom the Carnatic. Penagra was taken at the end of October; and 
Kiſtdagheri attacked on the 7th of November: this was almoſt the only 


enterpriſe that was not completely ſucceſsful, the lower fort and pettah werg 


taken; but the upper fort maintained its defence, and the attack was re- 


linquiſhed. It ſeems that it could only have been carried by a corp de main 


which unluckily failed. On the 2d of the fame month, another inſtance of 
ill ſucceſs happened to us; the relief of Coimbetore having been prevented, 
that garriſon was obliged to capitulate to Cummer-ud-Deen Cawn, on terms 


which Tippoo did not afterwards fuifil, 


Savendroog, or the rock of Dzath, bore witneſs, in the month of Decem- 
ber, to the ardour and perſeverance of the Britiſh troops. This fortreſs, 
ſtanding in the way between Bangalore and Seringapatam, is thus deſcribed: 
Tt is * a vaſt mountain of rock, and is reckoned to riſe above half a mile in 
perpendicular height, from a baſe of eight or ten miles in circumference, 
Embraced by walls on every fide, and defended by crofs walls and barriers, 


wherever it was deemed acceſſible: this huge mountain had the farther ad- 


vantage 
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vantage of being divided above by a chaſm which ſeparates the upper part 
into two hills, which, having each their deiences, from two citadels capable 
of being maintained independent of the lower works; and, affording a ſe- 
cure retreat, ſhould encourage the garriſon to hold out to the laſt extremi- 
ty,” p. 67. It is no leſs famed for its noxious atmoſphere, occaſioned by 
the ſurrounding hills and woods, than for its wondertul fize and ſtrength, 
Hence it derives its formidable name. S 

The ſultan is ſaid to have 8attered himſelf, that before this place “ half 
the Europeans would die of ſickneſs, the other half be killed in the attack; 
he was, however, miſtaken. The garriſon, fortunately for us, truſted more 
to the ſtrength of the place than to their own exertions, and on the 2 iſt of 
December, only the r 1th day of the ſiege, this fortreſs, hitherto deemed im- 
pregnable, was taken by aſſault in leſs than an hour, in open day, without 
the loſs of a man, only one private ſoldier having been wounded. _ 

Outredroog and other forts fell ſucceſſively after this brilliant ſucceſs, 
The forces of the allies were not equally fortunate during the fame interval, 
The army of the Nizam, after a long ſiege of Gurramcondah, drew off to 
join our forces, and only left the place blockaded. To make amends for 
this failure, the Mahratta army under Purſeram Bhow, afhſted by our en- 
gineers, took Hooly Onore, Bankapoor, Simoga, and other places. By the 
latter end of January, 2792, the whole allied force, excepting the Bombay 
army, was aſlembled in the vicinity of Hooleadroog. 

We come now to the operations againſt Seringapatam. On the firſt of 
February, 1792, the allies began their march, and by two o'clock on the 
5th, were encamped acroſs the valley of Milgotah, only fix miles from the 
poſition of Tippoo before Seringapatam. It could not well be expected b 
the fnltan that he ſhould receive ſo early an attack as lord Cornwallis tel. 
tined for him. His camp was ſtrongly ſituated and fortified by a bound 
hedge and ſeveral redoubts. Nevertheleſs after cauſing his poſition to be 
reconnottered in the morning of the 6th, the commander in chief iſſued or- 
ders for the attack that very evening. 'Fhe army was to march at night in 
three diviſions, and without cannon. “ The plan of attack, favs major 
Dirom, was indeed bold beyond the expectation of our army; but, like a 
diſcovery in ſcience, which excites admiration when diſcloſed, it had only to 
be known to be met with general applauſe.” The outlines of this great en- 
terpriſe are generally known; the particulars cannot be detailed in this place, 
but are related with great clearneſs by the hiſtorian, and fo illuſtrated by the 
attendant plans that the circumſtances cannot be miſtaken. 

The refult of this operation was, that Tippoo was driven from his cam 
into Seringapatam, all his redoubts taken, and a lodgment eſtabliſhed on 
the iſland, in a ſtrong poſition, where lieut. Stuart remained poſted, Al! 
poſſible preparations were made, from this time, for taking the capital by 
aſſault: and they were ſuch as probably would have been crowned with 
full ſucceſs. On the 16th of February, the Bombay army, under general 
Abercromby, after overcoming various obſtacles, joined the main army, 
and remained poſted to the north-weſt of the city. On the 19th it was 
ſtaticned on the ſouth ſide of the Cavery, in a ſituation that ſeemed to give 
the Snitan much uneafineſs. However, after attacking the advanced poſt 
of this army on the night of the 21ſt, Tippoo made no farther effort; and 
on the 24th when the preparations for the general aſſault were in great for- 
u ardneſs, it was announced that preliminaries of peace were ſettled. The 
conferences for this purpoſe had begun on the 1 ah; but the operations on 
| both ſides continued till the 24th. After the ceſſation of arms, which then 
took place, the conduct of *Firpoo Sultan was ſo equivocal and ſuſpicious, 
as to make it neceſſary, on ovr part, to renew the preparations for the fiege. 
Overawed, 
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Overawed, at length, by the firmneſs and deciſion of lord Cornwallis, and 
probably alarmed by the diſcontent of his own people, the reluctant ſultan 
ſuhmitted to all the terms propoſed; and on the 19th of March, the copies 
of the difinitive treaty were delivered in form, by his ſons to lord Corn 
wallis, and the agents of the allied princes. The Nizam's ſon, prince Se- 
cunder Jah, and the Mahratta plenipotentiary Hurry Punt, thought it be- 
neath their dignity to be preſent on this occaſion in perſon, and were repre- 
{ented by their vakeels. | 

Tae ſubſtance of the treaty was, 1ſt, That Tippoo was to cede one half 
of his dominions to the allied powers. 2d, That he was to pay three 
crores, and thirty lacks of rupees, zd, That all priſoners were to be reſtor- | 
ed. qth, That two of the ſultan's three eldeſt ſons were to become hof. 1 
tages for the due performance of the treaty. | | 5 

Tippoo is faid to have been prevailed upon with infinite difficulty to 
ſubſcribe to the terms of peace; and now that all was ſettled, the uneaſineſs 
in the ſeraglio became extreme in parting with the boys, who were to be 
{ent out as hoſtages. The ſultan was again intreated to requeſt they might 
be allowed to ſtay another day, in order to make ſuitable preparations for 
their departure; and lord Cornwallis, who had diſpenſed with their coming 
at the time the treaty was ſent, had again the goodneſs to grant his requeſt. 

When the princes left the fort, which appeared to be manned, as cup . 
went out, and every where crouded with people, who, from curioſity or af- 
fection, had come to ſee them depart; the ſultan himſelf was on the ram- 
dart above the gateway. They were ſaluted by the fort on leaving it, and 
with twenty one guns from the park as they approached our camp, where 
the part of the line they paſſed was turned out to meet them. The vakeels ; 
conducted them to the tents, which had been ſent from the fort for their | 
accommodation, where they were met by fir John Kennaway, the Mahratta | 
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and Nizam's vakeels, and from thence accompanied by them to head ; 
quarters. | 

The princes were each mounted on an elephant richly capariſoned, and J. 
ſeated in a filver howder [a canopied ſeat] and were attended by their fa- * 
ther's vakeels, and the perſons already mentioned alſo on elephants. The bl 1 
proceſſion was led by ſeveral camel harcarras, ¶meſſengers] and ſeven ſtan- a 
dard bearers, carrying ſmall green flags ſuſpended from rockets*, followed 4 
by one hundred pikemen, with ſpears inlaid with ſilver. Their guard of i 
two hundred ſepoys, and a party of horſe, brought up the rear. In this Wo 
order they approached head quarters, where the battalion of Bengal ſepoys, 
commanded by captain Welch, appointed for their guard, formed a ſtreet 
to receive them. 3 

Lord Cornwallis, attended by his ſtaff, and ſome of the principal officers 
of the army, met the princes at the door of his large tent, as they diſmount- 
ed from the elephants; and, after embracing them, led them in, one in 
each hand, to the tent; the eldeſt, Abdul Kalick, was about ten, the young- 
eſt, Mooza-ud-Deen, about eight years of age. When they were ſeated 
on each fide of lord Cornwallis, Gullam Ally, the head vakeel, addreſſed 
his lordſhip as follows; Theſe children were this morning the ſons of 
the ſultan my maſter; their ſituation is now changed, and they muſt look 
up to our lordſhip as their father.” | 

Lord Cornwallis, who had received the boys as if they had been his own 
ſons, anxioufly aſſured the vakeel and the young princes themſelves, that 
every attention poſhble would be ſhewn to them, and the greateſt care taken 
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 * Recket is a miſſile weapon, conſiling of an iron tube of about a foot long, and an vi 
anch in diameter, fixed to a bamboo rod oi ten or twelve feet long, . 1 
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of their perſons. Their little faces brightened up; the ſcene became high. 
ly intereſting ; and not only their attendants, but all the ſpectators were de- 
lighted to ſee that any fears they might have harboured were removed, and 
that they would foon be reconciled to their change of ſituation, and to their 
new friends, 7 5 | 

The princes were dreſſed in long white muſlin gowns and red turbans. 
They had ſeveral rows of large pearls round their necks, from which was 
fufpended an ornament conſiſting of a ruby and an emerald of conſiderable 
ſize, ſurrounded by large brilliants; and in their turbans, each had a ſprig 
of rich pearls. Bred up from their infancy with infinite care, and inſtruct- 
ed in their manners to imitate the reſerve and politeneſs of age, it aſtoniſhed 
all preſent to ſee the correctneſs and propriety of their conduct. 

Thus ended a war, which, as the author ſums it up in his concluſion, 
« vindicated the honour of the nation, has given the additional poſſeſſions 
and ſecurity to the fettlements in India, which they required; has effected 
the wiſhed-for balance amongſt the native powers on the peninſula; has, 
beyond all former example, raiſed the character of the Britiſh arms in India; 
and has afforded an inſtance of good faith in alliance, and moderation in 
conqueſt, ſo eminent, as ought to conſtitute the Engliſh arbiters of power; 
worthy of holding the ſword and ſcales of juſtice in the Eaſt,” 

The general view ot advantages gained by us in this war, may be briefly 
ſtated thus : t. Our moſt formidable enemy is fo reduced by it, as to ren- 
der our poſſeſſions in India both profitable and ſecure, 2. Madras is ſecur- 
ed from invaſion by poſſeſſion ot the paſſes, and covered by a territory de- 
fended by ſtrong forts. 3. The value of Bombay is greatly enhanced by 
poſſeſſions gained on the Malabar coaſt, protected by Poligautcherry and 
the frontier of the Coorga Rajah. "Theſe advantages, it may be preſumed, 
will far overbalance the expences of the war. By a ſtatement of major 
Dirom, it appears that Tippoo loſt in this war 67 forts, 802 cannons, and 
49, 340 men. | 

It is utterly impoſſible, ſays major Rennell, in the preſent imperfect ſtate 
of our knowledge of the geography of the northern part of the peninſula 
(::0:withſtanding the preſent improvements), to deſcribe, with any degree 
of accuracy, the boundaries of the new ceſhons tothe Mahrattas and Nizam; 
or even the poſitions of all the principal places fituated within them. A 
very good general idea may, however, be collected from the Map, on which 
the countries ceded will be particularly marked. 

It would however be unjuſt to withhold our approbation from lord Corn- 
wallis in every thing that reſpects the conduct of the concluding campaign. 
Nothing that ſound judgment could deviſe, or activity effect, appears to 
have been omitted. The humanity and goodneſs of his lordſhip were con- 
ſpicuous during the whole of the enterprize; and his moderation and ſound 
policy in the concluding ſcenes cannot be too highly extolled. 

As to the government and conſtitution of Tndoſtan, we muſt refer to 
what we have already obferved. The emperor of Indoſtan, or Great Mogul 
(io called from being deſcended from Tamerlane the Mongul or Mogul 
Tortar), on his advancernent to the throne, aſſumes ſome grand title; as, 

The Conqueror of the World; the Ornament of the Throne, & c. but he 
never crowned, s 
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Grand diviſions, Provinces. Chief Towns. Sq. M. 4 Þ 
ſ Madura ] # Madura — 106, 400 » 
Tanjour | | Tanyjour 7 4 
| Franquebar, Danes - 8 
| Eaſt fide of | | Nezapatam, Engliſh 1 
Biſnagar, or Biſnagar 1 
Carnatic Porta-nova, Dutch | AN i 
| aſs x" redo Engliſh | * 
Ondic ö 1 
| Divi” J French 83,550 | 
The fouth- | Coblon | q i 
caſt coaſt of Sadraſpatan, Dutch f 5 { 
india, fituate | | St. Thomas, Portugueſe A! | 
on the bay of | Fort St George or Madras, 1 9 
gengal, ufual- E. lon. 80-25. N. lat. 1 
iy called the | 13-5. Engliſh Wh. 
oaſt of Coro- | | Pellicate, Dutch — _ a 44 
;nandel. Golconda Golconda — A 62.190 | . 
Gani, or Coulor, diamond 1 4: 
| mines 21 1 
| | Maſulipatan, Engliſh and . 
| | Dutch bi i 
Vizigapatan, Engliſh Mis! 
8 Bimlipatan, Dutch | 
Oriſl; Cattack | 4 
TY j | Balaſore, Engliſh 10 i 
Weſt ſide of) Tegapatan, Dutch * 4 
Biſnagar, or Anjengo, Englith Fl 1 p 
Carnatic Cochin, Dutch * 1 
F. Engliſh | 1 
I Tillichery 8 | 1 
| I Canannore, Dutch. | 1 
| | Monguelore, } Dutch and f 91 
| | Baſſilore, Portugueſe N 
The ſouth- | | Raolconda, diamond mines . g 
welt coaſt of ir: | | Cawar, English 1 
India, uſually | * VI 1 Goa, A ae 1 83504 4 i 
called the — P Rajapour, French j Way | 
f Malabar. - Dabal, Engliſh | 1 
* _ Portugueſe | 
| Bombay, iſle and town, 
Engliſh, 18-58. N. lat. 72. 
| 49. E. lon. | 
Baſſaim, Portugueſe | 
[ Salſette, Engliſh F 
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Grand diviſions. Provinces. Chief towns. 
3 Damon, Portugueſe x 
The Touth- | { | Surat, E. lon. 72. 50. N. lat. 
weſt coaſt o Cambava or | 4 Sal ws 
3 Nee, SGuxarat 83 Barak, Engliſh and Dutch 
of Malabar. | | | Amedabad 
| | Cambaya 


Dieu, Portugueſe, 


Rivers.] The Cattack or Mahanada, the Soane and Nerbudda, the 
Pudder, and the famous Kiſtna. 

CLIMATE, SEASONS, AND PRODUCE.] The chain of mountains al. 
ready mentioned, running from north to fouth, render it winter on one 
tide of this peninſula, while it is ſummer on the other. About the end o. 
June, a ſouth weſt wind begins to blow from the ſea, on the coaſt of Ma. 
labar, which, with continual rains, laſts four months, during which time 
all is ſerene upon the coaſt of Coromandel (the weſtern and eaſtern coaſts 
being ſo denominated), Towards the end of October, the rainy ſeaſon 
and the change of the monſoons begin on the Coromandel coaſt, which 
being deſtitute of good harbours, renders it extremely dangerous for ſhips 
to remain there during that time; and to this 1s owing the periodical re- 
turns of the Engliſh ſhipping to Bombay, upon the Malabar coaſt. The 
air is naturally hot in this peninſula, but it is refreſhed by breezes, the 
wind altering every twelve hours; that 2s from midnight to noon it blows 
off the land, when it is tolerably hot, and during the other twelve hours 
from the ſea, which laſt proves a great refreſhment to the inhabitants of 
the coaſt. The produce of the ſoil is the ſame with that of the other part 
of the Eaſt Indies. The like may be ſaid of their quadrupeds, fiſh, fowl, 
and noxious creatures and inſects. 

InHaBbrTanTs.] The inhabitants of this part are more black in com- 
plexion than thoſe of the other peninſula of India, though lying nearer to 
the equator, which makes ſome ſuſpe& them to be the deſcendants of an 
ancient colony from Ethiopia. The greateſt part of them have but a 
faint notion of any allegiance they owe to the emperor of Indoſtan, 
whoſe tribute from hence has been, ever fince the invaſion of Shah Na- 
dir, intercepted by their ſoubahs and nabobs, who now exerciſe an inde- 
pendent power in the government; but beſides thoſe ſoubahs and other 
imperial viceroys, many eſtates in this peninſula belong to rajahs, or 
lords, who are deſcendants of their old princes, and look upon themſelves 
as being independent on the Mogul, and his authority. 

ProviINCEs, CITIES, AND OTHER BUILD-} From what has been 

INGs, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. { ſaid above, this penin- 
ſula is rather to be divided into great governments, or ſoubahſlups, than 


into provinces, One ſoubah often engroſſes ſeveral provinces, and fixes 


the feat of his government, according to his own conveniency. I ſhall 
ſpeak of thoſe provinces, as belonging to the Malabar, or Coromandel 
coaſt, the two great objects of Engliſh commerce in that country; and 
firſt of the eaſtern, or Coromandel coaſt. 

Madura begins at Cape Comorin, the ſouthernmoſt point of the penin- 
ſula. It is about the bigneſs of the kingdom of Portugal, and is ſaid to 
have been governed by a ſovereign king, who had under him ſeventy tri- 
butary princes, each of them independent in his own dominions, but pay- 
ing him a tax; now the caſe is much altered, the prince being ſcarcely 
able to protect himſelf and his people from the depredations of his neigh- 


bours, 
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hours, but by a tribute to huy them off; the capital is Tritchinopoly. The 
chief value of this kingdom ſeems to conſiſt of a pearl fiſhery upon its 
coaſt. Tanjour is a little kingdom, lying to the eaſt of Madura. The 
ſoil is fertile, and its prince rich, till plundered by the nabob of Arcot, 
and ſome Britiſh ſubjects connected with him. Within it hes the Daniſh 
Eaſt India ſettlement cf Tranquebar, and the fortreſs of Negapatam, 
which was taken from the Dutch the laſt war, and confirmed to the Eng- 
liſh by the treaty of the peace: the capital city is Tanjour. 

The Carnatic, as it is now called, is well known to the Engliſh. It is 
bounded on the eaſt by the bay of Bengal; on the north by the river Kiſtna, 
which divides it from Golconda, on the weſt by Viſiapour; and on the 
ſouth by the kingdoms of Meſſaur and Tanjour; being in length, from 
ſouth to north, about 345 miles, and 276 in breadth from eaſt to weſt. 
he capital of the Carnatic is Biſnagar, and of our ally the nabob, Arcot. 
The country in general is eſteemed healthful, fertile, and populous. With- 
in this country, upon the Coromandel coaſt, lies fort St. David's, or Cud- 
dalore, belonging to the Engliſh, with a diſtrict round it. The fort is 
{trong, and of great importance to our trade. Five leagues to the north lies 
Pondicherry, once the emporium of the French in the Eaſt Indies, hut 
which hath been repeatedly taken by the Engliſh, and as often reſtored by 
the treaties of peace. 

Fort St. George, better known by the name of Madras, is the capital 
of the Engliſh Eaſt India Company's dominions in that part of the Eaſt 
indies, and is diſtant eaſtward from London about 4,800 miles. Great 
complaints have been made of the ſituation of this fort; but no pains have 
been ſpared by the company, in rendering it impregnable to any force 
that can be brought againſt it by the natives. It protects two towns, called, 
trom the complexions of their ſeveral inhabitans, the White and the 
Black. The White Town is fortified, and contains an Engliſh corporation 
of a mayor and aldermen. Nothing has been omitted to amend the natural 
badneſs of its ſituation, which ſeems originally to be owing to the neigh- 


bourhood of the diamond mines, which are but a week's journey diſtant. 


'Fheſe mines are under the direction of a Mogul officer, who lets them out 
by admeaſurement, and encloſing the contents by palliſadoes; all diamonds 
zbove a certain e al belonged to the emperor. The diſtrict 
belonging to Madras, extending about 40 miles round, is of little value for 
its product; 80, ooo inhabitants of various nations are ſaid to be dependent 
upon Madras; but its ſafety conſiſts in the ſuperiority of the Engliſh by 
jea. It carries on a conſiderable trade with China, Perſia, and Mocha. 

The reader needs not be informed of the immente fortunes acquired by 
the Engliſh upon this coaſt, within theſe thirty years; but ſome of theſe 
tortunes appear to have been obtained by the moſt iniquitous practices. 
"There ſeems to have been ſome fundamental errors in the conſtitution of 
the Eaſt India company. The directors conſidered the riches acquired by 
their governors and other ſervants as being plundered from the company, 
and accordingly ſent out ſuperintendants to control their governors and 
overgrown ſervants; and have from time to time changed their governors 
and members of the council there. As this is a fabject of the greateſt im- 
portance that ever perhaps occurred in the geography of a commercial 
country, the reader will indulge us in one or two reflections. 

The Engliſh Eaſt India Company, through the diſtractions of the Mo- 
gu! empire, the ſupport of our government, and the undaunted, but for- 
tunate ſucceſſes of their military officers, have acquired ſo amazing a pro- 
perty in this peninſula, and in Indoſtan, that it is ſuperior to the revenues 
ot many crowned heads; and ſome of their own ſervants pretend, that 
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when all their expences are paid, their clear revenue amounts to near tg 

miilions ſterling; out of which they were to pay 400,000l. annually to the 
government, wile ſuffered to enjoy their revenues. How that revenue is 
collected, or from whence it ariſes, is beſt known to the company; part 
of it; however, has been granted in property, and part of it 1s ack on 
mortgages, for diſcharging their expences in ſupporting the intereſts of 
their friends, the emperot, and the reſpective ſoubahs and nabobs they 
have aſſiſted. 

Be this as it may; this company has exerciſed many rights apprepriated 
to ſovereignty; ſuch as thoſe of holding forts, coining money, and the 
like, Thoſe powers were thought incompatible with the principles of a 
commereial limited company, and therefore the Engliſh miniſtry and par- 
liament have repeatedly interfeted, in order to regulate the affairs of the 
company, and a board of control at home is at length eſtabliſned. It has 
alſo been hoped, that, in conſequence of this interference of the govern- 
ment, ſuch meaſures may be taken with Eaſtern princes and potentates, 
as may render the acquiſitions of the company permanent and national, 
But it is much to be regretted, that as the government has thought p10. 
per to interfere in the aﬀfaits of the Eaſt India Company, it has not a. ſo 
taken ſome meaſures to puniſh thoſe many and infamous inſtances of op- 

reſſion, injuſtice, and cruelty, of which the ſervants of the company 
— been guilty. As to the ſupreme court lately eſtabliſhed at Calcutta, 
it has not anſwered the purpoſes for which it was appointed; it has been 
equally complained of by the ſervants of the company, and by the natives; 
many of the latter have been grievouſly harraſſed by it, who were not 
amenable to its juriſdiction; nor has that regard been * to their man- 
ners and cuſtoms, which both juſtice and policy required. 

The celebrated Hyder Ally, with whom the ſervants of the company 
often embroiled them, ſhared the Carnatic with the nabob of Arcot. In the 
laſt war he took many of its chief places, obtained great advantages over 
the company's troops, and brought his forces to the gates of Madras, but 
died before the concluſion of the war, He is faid to be a native of the pro- 
vince of Meſſar, or Myſore, which lies to the ſouth-weſt of the Carnatic; 
and the Chriſtians of the apoſtle 8t. Thomas live at the foot of the moun- 
tains Getti, that ſeparate Meſſar from Malabar. Pellicate, lying to the 
north of Madras, belongs to the Dutch. I have already mentioned the 
kingdom of Golcondo, which, beſides its diamonds, is famous for the 
cheapneſs of its proviſions, and for making white wine of grapes that are 
ripe in January. Golconda is ſubject to a prince called the Nizam, or 
Soubah of the Deccan, who is rich, and can raife 100,000 men. The 
capital of his dominions is called Bagnagur, or Hyderabad, but the king- 
dom takes it name from the city of Golconda. Eaſt-ſouth eaſt of Gd. 
conda lies Maſulipatan, where the Engiiſh and Dutch have faRtories. Ile 
Engliſh have alſo factories at Ganjam and Vizigapatan, on this coaſt ; and 
the Dutch at Narfipore. The province of Orixa, from whence the Eny- 
liſh co; any draw ſome part of their revenues, lies to the north of Go 
conda, extending in length from eaſt to weſt about 550 miles, and ig 
breadth about 240. It is governed chiefly by Moodajee Booflah, and hi 
brother, allies to the Mahrattas. In tis province ſtands the temple of Ja- 
garyunt, which they ſay is attended by'500 priefts. The idol is an jirregu- 
lar pyramidal black ſtone of about 4 or soolb. weight, with two rich 
diamonds near the top, to repreſcnt the eyes, and the noſe and mouth 
painted with verm i Lon. | 
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The country of Deccan* comprehends ſeveral large provinces, and ſome 
ingdoms; particularly thoſe of Baglagna, Balagate, Telenga, and the 
kingdom of Viſiapour. The truth is, the names, dependencies, and go- 
vernment of thoſe provinces, are extremely unſettled; they having been 
reduced by Aurengzebe, or his father, and ſubject to almoſt annual revo- 
jutions and alterations. Modern geographers are not agreed upon their 
ſituation and extent, but we are told, that the principal towns are Auren- 
gabad, and Doltabad, or Dowlet-abad ; and the latter is the ſtrongeſt place 
in all Indoſtan. Near it lies the famous pagod of Elora, in a plain about 
two leagues ſquare. The tombs, chapels, temples, pillars, and many 
thouſand figures that ſurround it, are ſaid to be cut out of the natural rock, 
and to ſurpaſs all the other efforts of human art. Telenga lies on the eaſt 
of Golconda and its capital, Beder, contains a garriſon of 3000 men. 
The inhabitants of this province ſpeak a language peculiar to them- 
ſelves. 

Baglana lies to the weſt of Telenga, and forms the ſmalleſt province of 
the empire; its capital is Mouler. The Portugueſe territory begins here 
at the port of Daman, twenty-one leagues ſouth of Surat, and extends al- 
moſt twenty leagues to the north of Goa. Viſiapour is a large province, 
the weſtern is called Konkan, which tis intermingled with the Portu- 
gueſe poſſeſhons. The rajah of Viſiapour is ſaid to have had a yearly re- 
venue of fix millions ſterling, and to bring to the field 150,000 ſoldiers. 
The capital is of the fame name, and the country very fruitful. The 
principal places on this coaſt are, Daman, Baffaim Trapar, or Tarapor, 
Chawl, Dandi-Razahhpur, Dabul Rajupur, Ghiria, and ho agen he 


Portugueſe have loſt ſeveral valuable poſſeſhons on this coaſt, and thoſe 


which remain are on the derline. 

Guzerat is a maritime province on the gulf of Cambaya, and one of the 
fineſt in India, but inhabited by a fierce rapacious people. It is faid to 
contain 35 cities. Amed-Abad is the capital of the province, where there 
is an Engliſh factory, and is ſaid, in wealth, to vie with the richeſt towns 
in Europe. About 43 French leagues diſtant lies Surat, where the Eng- 
liſh have a flouriſhing factory. | 

Among the iſlands lying upon the ſame coaſt is that of Bombay, belong- 
ing to the Engliſh Eaſt India company. Its harbour can conveniently 
hold 1000 ſhips at anchor. The iſland itſelf is about ſeven miles in length, 
and twenty in circumference; but its fituation and harbour are its chief 
recommendations, being deſtitute of almoſt all the conveniencies of life. 
The town is about a mile Iong, and poorly built; and the climate was 
fatal to Engliſh conſtitutions, till experience, caution, and temperance, 
tanght them preſervatives againſt its unwholeſomeneſs. The beſt water 
there is preſerved in tanks, which receive it in the rainy ſeaſons. The 
fort is a regular quadrangle, and well built of ſtone. Many black mer- 
chants reſide here. This iſland was part of the portion paid with the in- 
tanta of Portugal to Charles II. who gave it to the Eaſt India company; 
and the iſland is ſtill divided into three Roman catholic pariſhes, inbabited 
by Portugueſe, and what are called popiſh Meſtizes and Canarins; the 
former being a mixed breed of the natives and Portugueſe, and the other 
the Aborigines of the country. The Engliſh have fallen upon methods to 
render this Mand and town, under all their diſadvantages, a ſafe, if not 


* This name Dancan fignifies the 8er N, and in its moſt extenſive ſiguifichton, in- 
cudes the hole peninſula ſouth of Indoſtan Proper. Howevct, in its ordinary, fignifi- 
cation, it means only the countries fituated between Indoſtan Proper, the Carnatic, and 
Orrifla; that is, the provinees of Candeiſh, Amednagur, Viſiapour, and Oriſſa. 

Rennel's Int-o4uRtion, to the Memoir of his Map of Indoſtan, p. exil. 
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an agreeable reſidence. The reader ſcarcely needs to be informed, that 
the governor and couhcil of Bombay have lucrative poſts, as well as 
the officers under them. The troops on the iſland are commanded by 
Engliſh officers; and the natives, when formed into regular companies, 
and diſciplined, are here, and all over the Eaſt Indies, called Sepoys. The 
inhabitants of the iſland amount to near 60,000 of different nations; each 
of whom enjoys the practice of his religion unmoleſted. 

Near Bombay are ſeveral other iſlands, one of which, called Elephanta, 
contains the moſt inexplicable antiquity perhaps in the world. A figure 
of an elephant, of the natural ſize, cut coarſely in ſtone, preſents itſelf on 
the landing place, near the bottom of a mountain. An eaſy flope then 
leads to a Hons Fan temple, hewn out of the ſolid rock, eighty or ninety 
feet along, and forty broad. The roof, which 1s cut flat, 1s ſupported by 
regular rows of pillars, about ten feet high, with capitals, reſembling 
round cuſhions, as if preſſed by the weight of the incumbent mountain, At 
the farther .end are three gigantic figures, which have been multiplied by 
the blind zeal of the Portugueſe. _ Beſides the temple, are various images, 
and groupes on each hand cut in the ſtone ; one of the latter bearing a 
rude reſemblance of the judgment of Solomon ; befides a colonnade, with 
a door of regular architecture; but the whole bears no manne: of reſem- 
blance to any of the Gentoo works. 

The iſland and city of Goa, the capital of the Portugueſe ſettlements 
in the Eaſt Indies, lies about thirty miles ſouth or Vingurla. The iſland 
is about twenty-ſeven miles in compaſs. It has one of the fineſt and beſt 
fortified ports in the Indies. This was formerly a moſt ſuperb ſettlement, 
and was ſurpaſſed either in bulk or beauty by few of the European cities. 
It is ſaid that the revenues of the [Jeſuits upon this iſland, equalled thoſe 
of the crown of Portugal. Goa, as well as the reſt of the Portugueſe 
poſſeſſions of this coaſt, are under a viceroy, who ſtill keeps up the re- 
mains of the ancient ſplendor of the government. The rich peninſula of 
Salfett is dependent on Goa. Sunda lies ſouth of the hey a. terri- 
rories, and is governed by a rajah, tributary to the Mogul. The Engliſh 
factory of Corwar is one of the moſt pleaſant and healthy of any upon the 
Malabar coaſt. Kanora lies about forty miles to the ſouth of Goa, and 
reaches to Calicut. Its foil is famous for producing rice, that ſupplies 
many parts of Europe, and ſome of the Indies. The Kanorines are ſaid 
'generally to be governed by a lady, whoſe ſon has the title of Rajah; and 
her ſubjects are accounted the braveſt and moſt civiliſed of any in that 
peninſula, and remarkably given ta commerce. 

Though Malabar gives name tothe whole ſouth weſt coaſt of the peninſula, 
yet it-is confined at preſent to the country ſo called, lying on the weſt of 
Cape Comoria, and called the Dominions of the Samorin. The Malabar 
language, however, is common in the Carnatic ; and the country itſelf is 
rich and fertile, but pęſtered with green adders, whoſe poiſon is incurable. 
It was formerly a large kingdom of itſelf. - The moſt remarkable places in 
MaJabar are, Kannamore, containing a Dutch factory and fort; Telli- 
cherry, where the Engliſh have a afl ſettlement, keeping a conſtant gar- 
riſon of thirty. or forty ſoldiers. ' Calictity where the French and Portu- 
gueſe have ſmall faQories, beſides various other diſtinct territories and 
cities. Cape Comorin, which is the ſguthernmolt part af this peninſula, 
though not above three leagues in extent, is famous for uniting in the 
ſame garden the two ſeaſons of the year; the trees being loaded with 
bloſſoms and fruit on the one fide, while on the other fide they are ſtripped 
of all their leaves. This ſurpriſing phenomenon is owing to the ridge of 
mountains ſo often mentioned, which traverſe the whole W 
Figs, | 102 4 * 13 9 outh 
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ſouth to north. On the oppoſite ſides of the Cape, the winds are con- 
{tantly at variance; blowing from the weſt on the welt ſide, and from the 
eaſt on the eaſtern ſide, 

It may be proper to obſerve, that in the diſtrict of Cochin, within Ma- 
labar, are to be found ſome thouſands of Jews, who pretend to be of the 
tribe of Manaſſeh, and to have records engraven on copper plates in He- 
brew characters. They are ſaid to be ſo poor, that many of them embrace 
the Gentoo religion. The like diſcoveries of the Jews and their records 
have been made in China, and other places of Aſia, which have occaſion- 


ed various ſpeculations among the learned, 6 


Before we cloſe our account of Indoſtan, it may be proper to deſcribe its 
reſent diviſion according to the different powers among whom it 1s ſhared, 
and this is the more neceſſary as it may ſerve to give the reader a clearer idea 
of theſe extenſive regions, and at the ſame time ſhew him how very conſi- 
derable a portion belongs to the Britiſh and their allies. 

The celebrated Perſian uſurper Thamas Kouli Khan, having in the year 
1738 defeated the Emperor Mahomed Shaw, plundered Delhi, and pillaged 
the empire of treaſure to the amount of more than 50 millions ſterling, 
reſtored the unhappy prince his dominions, but annexed to Perſia all the 
countries weſtward of the Indus. 

This dreadful incurfion ſo weakened the authority of the emperor, 
that the viceroys of the different provinces either threw off their allegiance, 
or acknowledgeda very precarious dependence; and, engaging in wars with 
cachi other, called in as allies the Eaſt India companies of France and Eng- 
land, who had been originally permitted as traders, to form eſtabliſhments 
on the coaſts: theſe, from the great ſuperiority of European diſcipline, from 
allies, became in a ſhort time principals in an obſtinate conteſt, that at length 
terminated in the expulſion of the French from Indoſtan; and thus a com- 
vVany of Britiſh merchants have acquired, partly by ceſſions from the country 
powers, and partly by injuſtice and ufurpation, territories equal in extent, 


and ſuperior in wealth and population to moſt of the kingdoms in Europe. 


The Mahrattas originally poſſeſſed ſeveral provinces of Indoſtan, from 


whence they were driven by the arms of the Mogul conquerors; they were 
never wholly ſubjected, but retiring to the northern part of the Gauts, made 
irequent incurſions from theſe inacceſſible mountains: taking advantage of 
the anarchy of the empire, they have extended their frontiers, and are at 


preſent poſſeſſed of a tract of country 1000 Britiſh miles long, by 700 
vide. 


Hyder Ally *, a ſoldier of fortune, who had learned the art of war from 
the Europeans, having poſſeſſed himſelf of that part of the ancient Carnatic 


* The character of the late Hyder Ally appearing to me (ſays Major Rennell) to be bur 
little underſtood in this part of the world, I have ventured to attempt an out-line of it. His 
military ſucceſs, founded on the improvement of diſcipline ; attention to merit of every kind; 
conciliation of the different tribes that ſerved under his banners; contempt of ſtate an? cere- 
mony, except what naturally aroſe from the dignity of his character; and his conſequent 
economy in perſonal expences (the different habits of which, from the chief diſtinction ot 
what is called character among ordinary prigces),- together with his minute attention to 
matters of finance, and the regular payment of his army; all theſe together raiſed 
Ilyder as far above the princes of Indoſtan, as the great qualities of the late Pruſſian mo- 


narch raiſed him above the generality of European princes: and hence I have ever conſi- 


dered Hyder as the FREDERICE of tbe Eaſt. Cruelty was the vice of Hyder; but we 
are to confider that Hyder's ideas of mercy were regulated by an Aſiatic ſtandard ; and 
it is not improbable that he might rate his own character for moderation and clemency, 


as fir above the of Tamerlane, Nadar Shah, and Abdallah, as he rated bis diſcipline above 
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called the kingdom of Myſore, has within a few years acquired, by con. 
tinual conqueſts, a conſiderable portion of the ſouthern part of the Penin. 
iula. This able and active prince, the moſt formidable enemy that the 
Engliſh ever experienced in Indoſtan, dying in 1783, left to his fon Tip. 
poo Saib the peaceful poſſeſſion of his dominions, ſuperior in extent to the 
kingdom of England. 

Theſe extraordinary revolutions, with others of leſs importance, render 
the following account of the preſent diviſion of property in this unhappy 
empire, abſolutely neceſſary, in order to underſtand its modern hiſtory, 


PRESENT DIVISION or INDOSTAN. 


Such is the inſtability of human greatneſs, that the preſent Mogul, 
Shaw Allum, the deſcendant of the Great Tamerlane, is merely a nominal 
prince, of no importance in the politics of Indoſtan; he is permitted to 
refide at Delhi, which with a {mall adjacent territory, is all that remains to 
him of that vaſt empire, which his anceſtors governed for more than 359 
years. | 
he principal diviſions of this country, as they ſtood at the peace with 

po in 1762, are as follow, viz. The Britiſh poſſeſſions; States in alliance 
with Britain; Tippoo Saib's territories; Mahratta ſtates and their tributa. 
ries; and the territories of the Subah of the Deccan. 


BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 
The Britiſh poſſeſſions contain about 17,374 ſquare Britiſh miles“. 
They conſiſt of three diſtinct governments, viz. | 


"oe" Ben al Subah | 
Government of Cal- 2 | 
cutta or Bengal, | Bahar Subah a on the Ganges. 


Benares Subah 
Northern Circars on the coaſt of Oriſſa 
The Jaghire 
Government of Territory of Cuddalore on the coaſt of Co- 
Madras, —— of Devicotta romandel. 


—— — of Negipatam 

Government of Bombay, on the Gulf of Cambay, 

To theſe we have now to add the diſtricts ceded by Tippoo Sultan in 
his late treaty, ſigned at Seri ,,.ipatam on the 18th of March, 1792, viz. 


| Koonteary pagoda: 
Calicut and Palichaudcherry, yielding a revenue of - _9,36,765 
Dindigul, Pyalny, and Verapachry — — 90,000 
Salem, Kooſh, Namcool, and Sunkagherry . 88,000 
Ahtoor, Purmutty, Shadmungul, and Vayloor > 68,009 
FEarra-Mahal, Raycotta, Darampoory, &c. x, 34,000 


— — — —b 


13,16,765 


At the rate of 3 rupees to each pagoda, and the rupees reckoned at 28. 1d, 
each, the annual value of the late Britiſh acquiſitions will be £.411,450 
:ccording to Major Rennell in his Memoir of a map of the Peninſula 
of India, p. 33. For the revenue of the other Britiſh poſſeſſions, ſee this 
Grannmar, p. 677. | 

® Scc page 677. 
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GovzRNMENT of BENGAIL. ] This government was rich, flouriſhing, 
and populous, before the late uſurpations in Indoſtan. It is finely watereck 
by the Ganges and Burrampooter with their numerous navigable channels, 
and the ſeveral navigable rivers they receive: it is fertilized by their peri- 
odical inundations; and by its natural ſituation is well ſecured againſt foreign 
enemies. But tor a more particular deſcription of this province, we reter 
our readers to the account we have already given of it. 

GovERNMENT of Mapnas.} The great defects of this government, 
are not only the wants of connection between its parts, which are ſcattered 
along an extenſive coaſt, and ſeparated from each other by ſtates frequently 
hoſtile, but being totally devoid of good harbours. Hopes, however, have 
been entertained of removing this laſt defect, by removing the bar at the 
mouth of that branch of the Caveri called Coleroon, which falls into the 
ſca at Devicotta. The capitai and ſeat of government is MAapkas in the 
Jaghire, called alſo Fort St. George. It is Ill ſituated, withont a harbour, 
und badly fortified, yet contains upwards of 200,000 inhabitants Fort 
St. David, in the territory of Cuddalore, is sich, flouriſhing, and con- 
tains 60,000 inhabitants.—-MasviteaTam, in the northern Circars, at one 
of the mouths of the Kiſtna, was formerly the moſt flouriſhing and 
commercial city on this coaſt, and though much declined, is {till con- 
ſiderable. 

The northern Circars, which are denominated from the towns of Cica- 
cole, Rajamundry, Elore, and Condapily, are dèſended inland by a ſtrong 
barrier of mountains and extenſive foreſts; beyond which the country is to- 
tally unknown for a conſiderable ſpace. 

GovERNMENT OF BomBay.] This government is watered by the 
Tapee and Nerbudda. Its capital and feat of government is Bomsay, in 
a {mall iſland, and an unhealthy ſituation, but it is well fortified, and has 
a fine harbour, —SURAT on the Tapee, which forms an indifferent port, is 
one of the moſt rich and commercial cities in Indoltan.—TELL1catzRY, 
on the Malabar coaſt, is dependent on Bombay. | 

ALLIES or Ins BRITISH. 

Ovintons of the nabob Fyzabad. 

of Oude, Lucknow. | 7 
Arcot on the Paliar is the capital, though 
| the nabob uſually reſides at Madras. 
{ Gingee, the ſtrongeſt Indian tortreſs in the 
Carnatic 
| Tritchinopoly near the Caveri, well fortified 
in the Indian manner, was rich and populous, 
| containing near 400,000 inhabitants, now al- 
| moſt ruined by the numerous fieges it has ſuſ- 
tained, 


Duminions of the nabob | 
of Arcot, comprehend- | veri, is famous throughout Indoſtan for its 
ing the eaſtern part 2 ſanctity, and has no leſs than 40, ooo prieſts, 
iy of the ancient Car- | who conſtantly reſide here in voluptuous indo- 
Hatice, dolence. 

Chandegeri, the ancient capital of the em- 

pire of Narzzingua, formerly rich, powerful, 

and populous; near it is the famous ＋ * of 

Tripetti, the Loretto of Indoſtan. The offerings 

| of the numerous pilgrims who reſort hither, 

bring in an immenſe revenue. 

Tanjore, Madura, and Tinivelly, are the 

| capitals of ſwall Nates of the ſame name, which, 

with Marawar, are dependent on the ni bob 
of Arcot, | 
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Territory of Futty Sing 
Guicker in the ſoubah J Aedabad- 


of Guzerat, Genn. | 
1 - bod. rajah Gwalior, a celebrated fortreſs. 


MAHRATTA STATES, in alliance with the BzirIsn, and their 


TRIBUTARIES. 


This extenſive country is divided among a number of chiefs or princes, 
who have one common head, called the Paiſhwa or Nana; to whom, how- 
ever, their obedience is merely nominal, as they often go to war againft each 
other, and are ſeldom confederated, except for mutual defence. 


Southern Poonah Mah- 
rattas, or the territories 
of Paiſhwa, are natural- 
ly ſtrong, being inter- 
ſected by the various 
branches of the Gautus, 


Satara, the nominal capital of the Mahratta 
ſtates: the Paiſhwa, at preſent, reſides at Poo- 
nah. | 

Aurungabad, Amednagur, and Viſiapour, 
are in his territories, 


The Concan, or tra& between the Gauts and the ſea, is ſometimes called 
the Pirate coaſt, as it was ſubject to the celebrated pirate Angria, and his 
ſucceſſors, whoſe capital was the ſtrong fortreſs of Gheria, taken by the 
Engliſh and Mahrattas in 1755 : by the acquiſition of this coaſt the Mah- 
rattas have become a maritime power. 

By the treaty of peace, Tippoo Sultan ceded to the Mahrattas 
| Koonteary pagodas, 

In the Dooab, being the circar of Bancapoor, with part 
of Moodgul, &c. tio. revenue of F - E { x 3,00,066 

In Gooty, the diſtrict of Sundoor, - - - 10,099 


1 3, 16,606 
TxxRITORIES of the Nizam, an ally to the BRITISs . 


The poſſeſſions of the Nizam or Soubah of the Deccan, (a younger ſon 
of the famous Nizam-al-Muluck), compriſe the province of Golconda, that 
is the ancient province of Tellingana, or Tilling, ſituated between the 
lower parts of the Kiſtna and Godavery rivers, and the principal part of 
Dowlatabad; together with the weſtern part of Berar, ſubject to a tribute 
of a chout, or fourth part of its net revenue to the Berar Mahratta. The 
Nizam has the Paiſhwa, or Poonah Mahratta on the weſt and northweſt ; 
the Berar Mahratta on the north ; the northern circars on the eaſt; and the 
Carnatic, and Tippoo Sultan, on the ſouth. I am not perfectly clear, ſays 
Major Rennell, in my idea of his weſtern boundary, which, during his 
wars with the Mahrattas, was ſubject to continual — but J under- 
ſtand generally, that it extends more than 40 miles beyond the city of Au- 
rungabad, weſtwards, and comes within 80 miles of the city of Poonah. 
His capital is Hydrabad, or Bagnagur, ſituated on the Mouſſi river, near 
the famous fortreſs of Golconda. 

The diſtricts of Adoni and Rachore, which were in the hands of Baza- 
Jet Jung, (brother to the Nizam) during his lifetime, are now in the 
hands of the Nizam. The Sourapour, or Sollapoor rajah on the weſt 
of the Beemah river, together with ſome other rajahs, are his an 

| 4 
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he Guntoor circar alſo belongs to him. Probably, ſays the major, theſe 
dominions, including his tributaries and feudatories, are no leſs than 439 
miles in length, from NW. to SE. by zoo wide. 

To the above, we have now to gdd thoſe which Tippoo Sultan ceded to 


nim in the treaty of peace, ſigned, March 18, 1792. viz. 


| : | Koonteary pagodus. 
Kerpah (or Cuddapah) Cummum, Ganjecotta, and 
Canoul, affording a revenue of - - 9715390 
In Gooty — - PO - $1,782 
In Adoni (Mooka) - 12,162 


In the Dooab, being parts of Rachore, and Es 
5 3 2,81,332 


oul — 


— 


13,160,666 
DB =8RAL MAMRNAT TAS. 


[ reg is the capital. 
Balaſore has conſiderable trade. 
; Cuttack, on the Mahanada, an important 
bets wy is very lit} poſt, which renders this nation a formidable 
Peans. | enemy to the Britiſh, as it cuts off the commu- 
nication between the governments of Bengal 


Land Madras. 
NOR TRERN POO WAR MAnHRATTASs. 
They are governed at Ougein, the reſidence of Sindia. 
preſent by Sindia, Hol- Indoor, the reſidence of Holkar. 
kar, and ſome other leſs } Calpy, the reſidence of Gungdar Punt. 


conſiderable princes. Sagur, the reſidence of Ballagee. 


Ti»?zypoo SULTaNn's TERRITORILES, 


— * — 
* 915112 —— 

8 — 
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Have been greatly diminiſhed in conſequence of the late treaty of peace, 
in which he conſented to reſign half his dominions to the Britiſh, the Mah 


rattas and the Nizam. His remaining dominions are, 


Provinces. Chicf towns. 
Kingdom of Myſore . - Seringapatam on the Caveri. 
Bednore - - - Bednore, or Hyder Nugger. 


Canara - - - - Mangalore. 
Chitteldroog, Harponelly, Roydroog, &c. are the capitals of territo- 
ries of the ſame name. | . 


Country of the Abdalli. This government, which includes the ſoubah 
of Cabul, and the neighbouring parts of Perſia, was formed by Abdalla, 
one of the generals of Thamas Kouli Khan, when on the death of that 
uſurper, his empire was diſmembered : its capital is Candahar in Perſia. 

Country of the Seiks: They are ſaid to conſiſt of a number of ſmall 
Rites independent of each other, but united by a federal union. 

Country of the ſats or Getes, very little known to Europeans. 

Country of Zebeda Cawn, an Afghan Rohilla. 

Territory of Agra on the Jumna. 

Ferrukabad, or country of the Patan Rohillas, on the Ganges, ſurround- 
ed by the dominions of Oude. 

Bundelcund. 

Travancore, near Cape Comorin 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Miles, Degrees, $q, Miles. : 


Length 1300 44 and 70 eaſt longitude. 
Breadth 1100 { n | 25 and 44 north latitude. 809,000 


BoUNDARJEs. ODERN Perſia is bounded by the mountains of 

Ararat, or Daghiſtan, which divide it from Cir. 

caſſian Tartary, on the north-weſt; by the Caſpian ſea, which divides it 

from Ruſha, on the north; by the river Qxus, which divides it from Uf. 

bec Tartary, on the north-eaſt; by India, on the Eaſt; and by the In- 

dian ocean, and the gulfs of Perſia and Ormus, on the ſouth; and by Ara- 
bia and Turkev, on the welt, 

This kingdom is divided into the following provinces: on the frontier; 
of Tndia are Chorafan, part of the ancient Hyrcania, including Herat and 
Eſterabad; Sableuſtan, including the ancient Bactriana and Candahor; 
and Sigiſtan, the ancient Drangiana. The ſouthern diviſion contains Ma- 
kerah, Kerman, the ancient Gedroſſia, and Fariiſtan, the ancient Perſia, 
The ſouth-weſt diviſion, on the frontiers of Turkey, contains the pro- 
vinces of Chuſiſtan, the ancient Suſiana, and Trac-Agem, the ancient 
Parthia. The north-welt diviſion, lying between the Caſpian ſea and the 
frontiers of Turkey in Aſia, contains the provinces of Aderbeitzen, the 
ancient Media: Gangea and Dagiſtan, part of the ancient Iberia and 
Colchis; Ghilan, part of the ancient Hyrcania; Shirvan, and Mazande. 
ran. | 

Name.] Perſia, according to the poets, derived jts name from Perſeus, 
the ſon of Jupiter and Danac. Leſs fabulous authors ſuppoſe it derived 
from Paras, which ſignifes a horſeman ; the Perſians, or Parthians, being 
always celebrated for their {kill in horſemanſhip. 3 

Alk.] In fo extenſive an empire this is very different. Thoſe parts 
which border upon Caucaſus and Daghaſtan, and the mountains near the 
Caſpian fea, are cold, as Iving in the neighbourhood of thoſe mountains 
which are commonly covered with ſnow. The air in the midland pro- 
vinces of Perſia is ſerene, pure, and exhilarating; but in the ſouthern pro- 
vinces it is hot, and ſometimes communicates noxious blaſts to the midland 
parts, which are ſo often mortal, that the inhabitants fortify their heads 
with very thick turbans. 

SOIL, YEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS.) Theſe vary like the air. 
The ſoil is far from being luxuriant towards Tartary and the Caſpian ſea, 
but with cultivation it miglit produce abundance of corn and fruits, 
South of Mount Taurus, the fertility of the country in corn, fruits, wine, 
and the other luxuries of lite, is equalled by few countries. It produces 
wine and oil in plenty, ſenna, rhubarb, and the fineſt of drugs, The 
fruits are delicious, eſpecially their dates, oranges, piſtachio-nuts ; malons, 
cucumbers, and garden ſtuff, not to mention, vaſt quantities of excellent 
filk; and the gulf of Baſſora formerly furniſhed great part of Europe and 
Aſia with very fine pearls, Some parts, near Iſpahan eſpecially, produce 
almoſt all the flowers that are valued in Europe; and from ſome of them, 
the roſes eſpecially, they extract waters of a ſalubrious and odorific kind, 
which form a gainful commodity in trade. In ſhort, the fruits, veget- 
ables, and flowers of Perſia, are of a moſt exalted flavour; and had the 
natives the art of horticulture to as great perfection as tome nations in Eu- 
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cope, by tranſplanting, engrafting, and other meliorations, they would 
xd greatly to the natural riches of the country. The Perſian aſſa-fœtida 
gows from a plant called hiltot, and turns into a gum. Some of it is 
white, and ſome black; but the former is ſo much valued, that the na- 
tives make very rich ſauces of it, and fometimes eat it as a rarity. 

No place in the world produces the neceſlaries of life in greater abun- 
dance and perfection than Shirauz ; nor is there a more delightful ſpot in 
nature to be conceived, than the vale in which it is ſituated, either for tlie 
{aiubrity of the air, or for the profuſion of every thing neceſſary to render 
ite comfortable and agreeable. The fields yield plenty of rice, wheat, and 
barley, which they generally begin to reap in the month of May, and by 
the middle of July the harveſt is completed. Moſt of the European truits, 
are produced here, and many of them are ſuperior in ſize and flavour to 
what can be raiſed in Europe, particularly the apricot and grape. Of the 
rape of Shirauz there are ſeveral ſorts, all of them very good, but two 
x» three more particularly fo than the reſt ; one is the large white grape, 
which is extremely luſcious and agreeable to the taſte; the ſmall white 
ape as ſweet as ſugar; and the black grape, of which the celebrated 
wine of Shirauz is made, which is really delicious, and well deſerving of 
nraifſe; ſo much ſo, that people who have drank it for a ſpace of time, ſel- 
don care for any other, though at the firſt taſte it is rather unpleaſant to an 
European. It is prefſed by the Armenians and Jews, in the months of Oc- 
tober and November, and a vaſt deal is exported annually to Abu Shehr, 
aud other parts in the Perſian Gulf, for ſapply of the Indian market. 
The pomegranate is good to a proverb; the Perſians call it the ſruit of- 
Paradiſe. 

The breed of horſes in the province of Fars is at preſent very indifferent, 
owing to the ruinous ſtate of the country; but in the province of Duſh- 
'iſtain, lying to the ſouth- weſt, it is remarkably gaod. The ſheep are of 
1 ſuperior flavour, owing to the excellence of the paſturage in the neigh- 
hourhood of Shirauz, and are alſo celebrated for the fineneſs of their 
fleece; they have tails of an extraordinary ſize, ſome of which I have 
{cen weigh (ſays Mr. Francklin) upwards of thirty pounds; but thoſe 
which are ſold in the markets do not weigh above ſix or ſeven. Their 
oxen are large and ſtrong, but their fleſh 1s ſeldom eaten by the natives, who 
confine themſelves chiefly to that of ſheep and fowls. 

Proviſions of all kinds are very cheap; and the neighbouring mountains 
ifording an ample ſupply of ſnow throughout the year, the meaneſt arti- 
hcer of Shirauz may have his water and fruits cooled without any expence 
worthy conſideration. This ſnow being gathered on the tops of the moun - 
tains, and brought in carts to. the city, is ſold in the markets. The price 
»{ provifions is regulated in Shirauz with the greateft exactneſs by the Da- 
roga, or judge of the police, who ſets a fixed price upon every article, and 
no thop-keeper dares to demand more, under the fevere penalty of loſing 
his = and ears; ſuch being the puniſhment attached to a crime of this 
nature; by which means the pooreſt inhabitants are effectually ſecured from 
impoſition, in ſo capital a point as the neceſſaries of life. | 

MovuxTains.] Theſe are Caucaſus and Ararat, which are called the 
mountains of Daghiſtan ; and the vaſt collection of mountains called Tau- 
ras, and their diviſions, run through the middle of the country from Na- 
tolia to India. 

Rivers. ] It has been obſerved, that no country, of fo great an extent, 
bas ſo few navigable rivers as Perſia, The moſt conſiderable are thoſe of 
Kur, anciently Cyrus; and Aras, anciently Araxes, which riſe in or near 
ue mountains of Ararat, and, joining their ſtreams, fall into the Caſpian 
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ſea, Some ſmall rivulets falling from the mountains water the country 3 
but their ſtreams are ſo inconſiderable, that few or none of them can be na. 
vigated even by boats. The Oxus can ſcarcely be called a Perſian river, 
though it divides Perſia from Uſbec Tartary. Perſia has the river Indus on 
the eaſt, and the Euphrates and Tigris on the weſt. 

Wares. ] The ſcarcity of rivers, in Perſia, is joined to a ſcarcity of 
water; but the defect, where it prevails, is admirably well ſupplied by mean; 
of reſervoirs, aqueducts, canals, and other ingenious methods. 

METALS AND MINERALS.] Perſia contains mines of iron, copper, 
lead, and above all, turquoiſe ſtones, which are found in Choraſan. Sul- 
pher, ſalt-petre, and antimony, are found in the mountains. Quarries of red, 
white, and black marble, have alſo been diſcovered near Tauris. 

PorULATION, INHABITANTS, MAN- | It is impoſſible to ſpeak with 

NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. | any certainty concerning the 
population of a country ſo little known as that of Perſia. If we are to judge 
by the vaſt armies in modern as well as in ancient times, raiſed there, the 
numbers it contains mult be very great. The Perſians of both ſexes are ge- 
nerally handſome; the men being fond of Georgian and Circaſſian women, 
Their complexions towards the ſouth are ſomewhat ſwarthy. The men 
thave their heads, but the young men ſuffer a lock of hair to grow on each 
fide, and the heard of their chin to reach up to their temples; religious 
people wear long beards. Men of rank and quality wear very magnificent 
turbans; many of them coſt twenty-five pounds, and few vader nine or 
ten. "They have a maxim to keep their heads very warm, ſo that they never 
pull off their caps or their turbans out of reſpec even to the king. Their 
dreſs is very ſimple. Next to their {kin they wear calico ſhirts, over tliem 
4 veſt, which reaches below the knee, girt with a ſaſh, and over that a looſe 
garment ſomewhat ſhorter. The materials of their clothes, however, are 
commonly very expenſive, conſiſting of the richeſt ſurs, ſilks, muflins cot- 
tons, and the like valuable ſtuffs, richly embroidered with gold and ſilver. 
They wear a kind of looſe boots on their legs, and ſlippers on their feet. 
They are fond of riding and very expenſive in their equipages. They 
wear at all times a dagger in their ſaſh, and linen trowſers. The collars of 
their ſhirts and clothes are open; fo that their dreſs upon the whole is far 
better adapted for the purpoſe both of health and activity than the lon 
flowing robes of the Turks. The dreſs of the women is not much different; 
their wear, as well as that of the men, is very coſtly; and they are at great 
pains to heighten their beauty by art, colours, and u ſlies. 

The Perſians accuſtom themſelves to frequent ablutions, which are the 
more neceſſary, as they ſeldom change their linen. In the morning early 
they drink coffee, about eleven go to dinner, upon fruits, ſweetmeats, and 


milk. Their chief meal is at night. They eat at their repaſts cakes of rice, 


and others of wheat flower; and as they eſteem it an abomination to cut ei- 
ther bread, or any kind of meat after it is dreſſed, theſe cakes are made 
thin, that they may be eaſily broken with the hand; and their meat, which 
is generally mutton, or fowls, is ſo prepared, that they divide it with their 
fingers. When every thing is ſet in order before them, they eat faſt, and 
without any ceremony. But it is obſerved by a late traveller, that when 
the oldeſt man in the company ſpeaks, though he*be poor, and ſet at the 
lower end of the room, they all give a ſtrict attention to his words. They 
are temporate but uſe opium, though not in ſuch abundance as the Turks; 
nor are they very delicate in their entertainments of cating and drinking. 
They are great maſters of ceremony towards their ſuperiors, and ſo polite, 
that they accommodate Europeans who vitit them with” ſtools, that they 
may not be forced to fit croſs legged. They are fo immoderately fond of 
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tohacco, which they ſmoke through a tube fixed in water, ſo as to be cool 
in the mouth, that when it has been prohibited by their princes, they have 
been known to leave their country rather than be debarred from that en- 
.oyment. The Perſians are naturally fond of poetry, moral ſentences, and 
hyperbole. Their long wars, and their national revolutions, have mingled 
he native Perſians with barbarous nations, and are ſaid to have taught 
them diſſimulation; but they are ſtill pleaſing and plauſible in their beha- 
viour, and in all ages have been remarkable for hoſpitality. | 

The Perfans write like the Hebrews, from the right to the left; are neat 
in their ſeals and materials for writing, and wondertu:ly expeditions in the 
art, The number of people employed on their . (for no print- 
ing is allowed there) is incredible. Their great foible ſeems to be oſtenta- 
tion in their equipages and dreſies; nor are they leſs jealous of their women 
than the Turks, and other eaſtern nations. They are fond of muſic, and 
take a pleaſure in converſing in large companies; but their chief diverſions 
are thoſe of the field, hunting, haw king, horſemanſhip, and the exerciſe of 
arms, in all which they are very dextrous. They excel, as their anceſtors 
the Parthians did, in archery. They are fond of rope-dancers, juggiers, 
and fighting of wild beaſts; and privately play at games of chance. 

There are places in Shirauz (Mr. Francklin obſerves) diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Zoor Khana, the houſe of ſtrength or exerciſe, to which the 
Perfians reſort for the ſake of exerciſing themſelves. Theſe houſes conſiſt 
of one room. with the floor funk about two feet below the ſurface of the 
earth, and the light and air are admitted to the apartment by means of ſe- 
eral ſmall perforated apertures made in the dome. In the centre is a large 
{quare terrace of earth, well beaten down, ſmooth and even; and on each 
ſide are ſmall alcoves raiſed about two feet above the terrace, where the 
muſicians and ſpectators are ſeated. When all the competitors are aſſembled, 
which is on every Friday morning by day-break, they immediately ſtrip 
themſelves to the waiſt; on which each man puts on a pair of thick woollen 
{rawers, and takes in his hands two wooden clubs of about a foot and a half 
in length, and cut in the ſhape of a pear; theſe they reſt upon each ſhoul- 
ler, and the muſic ſtriking up, they move them backwards ard forwards 
with great agility, ſtamping with their feet at the ſame time, and ſtraining 
every nerve, till they produce a very profuſe e ng After continu- 
ing this exerciſe about half an hour, upon a ſignal given they all leave off, 
quit their clubs, and joining hands in a circle, begin to move their feet very 
briſkly in union with the muſic, which is all the while playing a lively tune. 
Having continued this for ſome time, they commence wreſtling, in which 
the maſter of the houſe is always the challenger; and being accuſtomed to 
the exerciſe, generally proves conqueror. The ſpectators pay each a ſhahee 
in money, equal to three pence Engliſh, for which they are refreſhed with 
a calean to Tacks, and coffee. This mode of exerciſe muſt contribute to 
health, as well as add ſtrength, vigour, and a manly appearance to the 
frame. It ſeems to bear ſome reſemblance to the gymaſtic exerciſes of 
the ancients. | . 

In attempting to ſay any thing of the character of the modern Perſians 
(avs Mr. Francklin) I am ſenſible of the difficulty of the undertaking; yet 
as during my ſtay in Perſia, from the fituation I was placed in, by living in 
a native family, I had an opportunity of ſeeing more of the nature and 
«4iſpofition of the middling ſort of people, and their manners and cuſtoms, 
than has fallen to the lot of moſt travellers, I am induced to give the few ob- 
ſervations T made during that period. The Perſians, with reſpect to out- 
ward behaviour, are certainly the Pariſians of the Eaſt. Whilſt a rude and 
inſolent demeanour peculiarly marks the character af the Turkiſh nation to- 
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wards foreigners and Chriſtians, the behaviour of the Perſians would, en the 
contrary, do honour to the molt civilized nations: they are kind, courteous, 
civil and obliging to all ſtrangers, without being guided by thoſe religious 
prejudices ſo very pervalent in every other Mahometan nation; they are 
fond of enquiring after the manners and cuſtoms of Europe; and.in return. 
very readily afford any information in reſpe& to their own country. The 
practice of hoſpitality is with them ſo grand a point, that a man thinks 
himſelf highly honoured if you will enter his houſ&and partake of what 
the family affords; whereas going out of a houſe, without ſmoking a calean, 
or taking any other — is deemed, in Perſia, a high affront; 
they ſay that every meal a ſtranger partakes with them brings a bleſſing 
upon the houſe. | | 

The Perſians, in their converſation, uſe ſuch extravagant and hyperboli- 
cal compliments on,the moſt trifling occaſions, that it would at firſt inſpire a 
ſtranger with an idea, that every inhabitant of the place was willing to lay 
down his life, ſhed his blood, or ſpend his money in your ſervice; and this 
mode of addreſs (which in fact means nothing) is obſerved not only by 
thoſe of a higher rank, but even amongſt the meaneſt artificers, the lowek* 
of which will make no ſcruple, on your arrival, of offering you the city of 
Shirauz and all its appurtenances, as a peiſhkuſh or pens This behaviour 
appe-rs at firſt very remarkable to Europeans, but after a ſhort time becomes 
equally familiar. Freedom of converſation is a thing totally unknown in 
Perſia, as that wall have ears is Proverbially in the mouth of every one.— 
The fear of chains which bind their bodies has alſo enſlaved their minds; 
and their converiation to men of ſuperior rank to themſelves is marked with 
ſigus of the moſt abject and flaviſh ſubmiſſion ; while, on the contrary, they 
are as haughty and overbearing to their inferiors. ah 

In their converſation the Perſians aim much at elegance, and are perpe- 
tually repeating verſes and paſſages from the works of their moſt favourite 
poets, Hafez, Sadi, and Jami; a practice univerſally prevalent from the 
higheſt to the loweft; becauſe thoſe who have not the advantages of reading 
and writing, or the other benefits ariſing from education, by the help of their 
memories which are very retentive, and what they learn by heart, are al- 
ways ready to bear their part in converſation. They alſo delight much in 
jokes and quaint expreſhons, and are fond of playing upon each other; 
which they ſometimes do with great elegance and irony. There is one 
thing much to be admired in their converſations, which is the ſtrict atten- 
tion they always pay to the perſon ſpeaking, whom they never interrupt on 
any account. They are in general a perſonable, and in many reſpects 
a handſome people: their complexions, ſaving thoſe who are expoſed te 
the inclemencies of the weather, are as fair as Europeans, | 

The bright and fparkling eyes of the women, which is a very ſtriking. 
beauty, is in a great meaſure owning to art, as they rub their eye-brows and 
eye-lids with the black powder of antimony (called ſurma) which adds an 
incomparable brilliancy to their natural luſtre. | a 

NMaRRTACGES.] When the parents of a young man have determined 

upon marrrying him, they look out amongſt their Xindred and acquaintance 
for a ſuitable match; they then go to the houſe where the female, they in- 
tend to demand, lives. If the father of the woman approves, he immedi- 
ately orders ſweetmeats to be brought in, which is taken as a direct fign of 
compliance. After this the uſual preſents on the part of the bridegroom 
are made, which if the perſon be in middling circumftances, generally con- 
fiit of two complete ſuits of apparel of the beſt ſort, a ring, a looking glaſs, 
and a ſmail ſum in ready money, of about ten or twelve tomans, which is to 
provide for the wife in caſe of divorce. There is alſo provided a quantity 
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of houſehold ſtuff of all ſorts, ſuch as carpets, mats, bedding, utenſils for 

dreſſing victuals, & c. The contract is witneſſed by the cadi, or magiſtrate. 
The wedding-night being come, the bride is brought forth covered from 

head to foot in a veil of red filk; or painted muſlin ; a horſe is then pre- 

ſented for her to mount, which is ſent thither expreſsly by the bridegroom; 

and when ſhe is mounted, a large looking glaſs is held betore her by one of 
the bridemaids, all the way to the houſe ot her huſband, as an admonition 

to her, that it is the laſt time ſhe will look into the glaſs as a virgin, being 

now about to enter into the cares of the married ſtate. The proceſſion 

then ſets forward in the following order;—firſt, the muſic and dancing girls, 

after which the preſents in trays borne upon men's ſhoulders ; next come 
the relations and friends of the bridegroom, all ſhouting, and making a 

great noiſe ; who are followed by the bride herſelf, ſurrounded by all her 

temale friends and relations, one of whom leads the horſe by the bridle, 

and ſeveral others on horſeback cloſe the proceſſion. Rejoicings upon this 

occaſion — continue eight or ten 5550 Men may marry for life, or 

for any determined time, in Perſia, as well as through all Tartary; and 

travellers or merchants, who intend to ſtay ſome time in any city, common- 

ly apply to the cadee, or judge, for a wife during the time he propoſes to 

ſtay. The cadee, for a ſtated gratuity, produces a number of girls, whom 

he declares to be honeſt, and free from diſeaſes ; and he becomes ſurety for 

them. A gentleman who lately attended the Ruſhan embaſly to Perſia de- 

clares, that, amongſt thouſands, there has not been one inſtance of their 

diſhoneſty during the time agreed upon, 

FuntRALs.] The funerals of the Perſians are conducted in a manner 
fimilar to thoſe in other Mahomedan countries. On the death of a Muſſul- 
man, the relations and friends of the deceaſed being aſſembled, make loud 
lamentations over the corpſe; after which it is waſhed and laid out on a 
bier, and carried to the place of interment without the city-walls, attended 
by a Mullah, or prieſt, who chaunts paſſages from the Koran all the way to 
the grave. If any Muſſulman ſhould chance to meet the corpſe during the 
proceſſion, he is obliged by the precepts of his religion, to run up to the bier, 
and offer his aſſiſtance in carrying it to the grave, crying out at the ſame 
time, Lah Hlab, Ill Lillah! There is no God, but God. After inter- 
ment, the relations of the deceaſed return home, and the women of the 
family make a mixture of wheat, honey and ſpices, which they eat in me- 
mory of the deceaſed; ſending a part of it to their friends, and acquaintance, 
that they alſo may pay him a like honour. This cuſtom ſeems to be de- 
rived from very great antiquity, as we read in Homer of ſacrifices and liba- 
tions being frequently made to the memory of departed ſouls, | 

REL1Gion.] The Perſians are Mahometans of the ſect of Ali; for 
which reaſon the Turks, who follow the ſucceflion of Omar and Abu Bekr 
call them heretics. Their religion is, if poſſible, in ſome things more fan- 
taſtical and ſenſual than that of the Turks; but in many points it is mingled 
with ſome Bramin ſuperſtitions. When they are taxed by the Chriſtians 
with drinking ſtrong liquors, as many of them do, they anſwer very ſenſibly, 
* You Chriſtians whore and get drunk, though you know you are commit- 
ing ſins, which is the very caſe with us.“ Having mentioned the Bramins, 
the compariſon between them and the Perſian guebres or gaurs, who pretend 
to be the diſciples and ſucceſſors of the ancient Magi, the followers of Zo- 
roaſter, may be highly worth a learned diſquiſition : that both of them held 
originally pure and ſimple ideas of a Supreme Being, my be eaſily proved; 
but the Indian Bramins and Parſes accuſe the Gaurs, who ſtill worſhip the 
fire, of having ſenſualized thoſe ideas, and of introducing an evil principle 
into the goverument of the world. A combuſtible ground, about mY les 
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| diſtant from Baku, a city in the north of Perſia, is the ſcene of the 
| Guebres devotions. It muſt be admitted, that this ground is itapregnated 
with very ſurpriſing inflammatory qualities, and contains ſeveral old little 
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1 temples; in one of which the Guebres pretend to preſerve the ſacred flame 
| of the univerſal fire, which riſes from the end of a large hollow cane ſtuck 
| into the ground, reſembling a lamp burning with very pure ſpirits. The 
. Mahometans are the declared enemies of the Gaurs, who were baniſhed 


out of Perſia by Shah Abbas. Their ſet, however, is ſaid to be numer. 
ous, though tolerated in very few places. | 
The long wars between the Perſians and the Romans, ſeem early to 
have driven the ancient Chriſtians into Perſia, and the neighbouring 
| countries. Even to this day, many ſects are found that evidently have 
Chriſtianity for the ground work of their religion. Some of them, called 
Souſſees, who are a kind of quietiſts, ſacrifice their paſſions to God, and 
profeſs the moral duties. The Sabean Chriſtians have, in their religion, a 
; mixture of Judaiſm and Mahometaniſm; and are numerous towards the 
| Perſian gulf. I have already mentioned the Armenian and Georgian 
Chriſtians, who are very numerous in Perſia, The preſent race of Per- 
| ſians are ſaid to be very cool in the doctrines of Mahomet, owing partly to 
their late wars with the Turks. | 
The Perſians obſerve the faſt during the month of Ramazan ( the gth 
month of the Mahomedan year) with great ſtrictneſs and ſeverity. About 
an hour before daylight, they eat a meal which is called ſchre, and from 
[ that time until the next evening at ſun- ſet, they neither eat nor drink of 
any thing whatever. It is even fo rigid, that if, in the courſe of the day, 
the ſmoke of a calean, or the ſmalleſ drop of water, reaches their lips, 
| the faſt is in conſequence deemed broken, and of no avail. From fſun-fet 
| until the next morning, they are allowed to refreſh themſelves. This 
faſt, when the month Rairazan falls in the middle of ſummer, as it ſome- 
times muſt do, (the Mahomedan year being lunar) is extremely ſevere, 
eſpecially to thoſe who are obliged by their occupations to go about during 
the day-time, and is rendered {till more ſo, as there are alſo ſeveral nights 
during its exiſtence, which they are en Bined to ſpend in prayer. The 
Perſians particularly obſerve two; the one being that in which their pro- 
phet Ali died, from a wound which he received from the hands of an aſ- 
laſſin three days before; which night is the 2 1ſt of Ramazan, the day 
of which is called by the natives, the day of murder.— The other is 
the night of the 23d, in which they affirm that the Koran was brought 
down from heaven by the hands of the angel Gabriel, and delivered to 
their prophet Mahomed; wherefore it is denominated the night of power. 
LanGvaGe.] It has been diſputed among the learned, whether the 
Arabs had not their language from the Perſians ; but this chiefly reſts on 
the great intermixture of Arabic words in the Perſian language, and the 
decſſion ſeems to be in favour of the Arabs. The common people, eſpe- 
cially towards the ſouthern coaſts of the Caſpian Sea, ſpeak Turkiſh ; and 
the Arabic probably was introduced into Perſia, under the caliphate, when 
learning flouriſhed in thoſe countries. Many of the learned Perſians have 
written in the Arabic, and people of quality have ny Ty it as a modiſh 
language, as we do the French. The pure Perſic is ſaid to be ſpoken in 
the ſouthern parts, on the coaſt of the Perſian gulf, and in Iſpaban; 
but many of the provinces ſpeak a barbarous mixture of the Turkiſh, 
Rufhan, and other languages. Their Paternoſter is of the following 
tenour : Ei Padere ma kih der oſmoni; pak baſebed mm tu; bayayed pad- 
ſclai tu; ſehavad chwiafle tu henziun aukib der oſmon nix derzemin; bab 
m. jimrouz nin kef.f rows mara; wadargud/ar mara konahan ma xjunau- 
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tihma- nix mig ſarim ormiu mara; wader ozmyifch mined. xxmara; likin 
cbalas kun mora ex eſehcrir. Amen. 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN, | The Perſians, in ancient times, were 
famons tor both, and their poets renowned all over the Eaſt. There is a 
manaſcript at Oxford, containing the lives of an hundred and thirty-five 
of the fineſt Perſian poets. Ferduſi and Sadi were among the moſt cele- 
brated of the Perſian poets. The former comprifed the hiſtory of Perſia 
in a ſeries cf epic poems, which employed him for near thirty years, and 
which are {aid by Mr. Jones to be © a glorious monument of eaſtern 
genius and learning.“ Sadi was a native of Shir:uz, and flouriſhed in the 
thirteenth century, and wrote many fine pieces both in proſe and verſe. 
Shemſeddin was one of the moſt eminent lyric poets that Aſia has ob 
duced; and Nakhſheb wrote in Perſian a book, called the Tales of a Par- 
rot, not unlike the Decameron of Boccace. Jami was a moſt animated and 
elegant poet, who flouriſhed in the middle of the fifteenth century, and 
whoſe beautiful compoſition, on a great variety of ſubjects, are preſerved 
at Oxford in twenty-two volumes. Hariri compoſed in a rich, elegant, 


and flowery ſtyle, a moral work, in fifty differtations, on the changes of 


fortune, and the various conditions of human life, interſperſed. with a 
number of agreeable adventures, and ſeveral fine pieces of poetry. 

Of the ſprightly and voluptuous bard of Shirauz, the name and cha- 
racter are {efficiently known to orientaliſts. It may, however, excite the 
curioſity of the Engliſh reader, that the poet Hafez, here introduced to 
his notice, conciliated the favour of an offended emperor, by the delicacy 
of his wit, and the elegance of his verſes: that the moſt powerful monarchs 
ot the Eaft ſought in vain to draw him from the enjoyment of literary re- 
tirement, and to purchaſe the praiſes of his Muſe by all the honours and 
ſplendour of a court: and that his works were not only the admiration of 
the jovial and the gay, but the manual of myſtic piety to the ſuperſtitious 
Mahometan; the oracle, which, like the Sortes Fqrgiliaze, determined 
the councils of the wiſe, and prognoſticated the Fate of armies and of 
ſtates. Seventeen odes have already been tranſlated into Engliſh by Mr. 
Not, with which he has publiſhed the originals, for the purpoſe of pro- 
moting the ſtudy of the Perfian language. The 21th ode has alſo appear- 
ed in an Engliſh drefs, by the elegant hand of fir William Jones. 

The tomb of this celebrated and deſervedly admired poet, ſtands about 
two miles diſtant from the walls of the city of Shirauz, on the north-eaſt 
fide, It is placed in a large garden, and under the ſhade of ſome cypreſs 
trees of extraordinary fize and beauty; it is compoſed of fine white mar- 
ble from Tauris, eight feet in length and four in breadth: this was built 
by Kerim Khan, and covers the original one: on the top and ſides of the 
tomb, are ſelect pieces from the poet's own works, moſt beautifully cut in 
the Perſian Nuſtaleek character. During the ſpring and ſummer ſeaſons, 
the inhabitants viſit here, and amuſe themfelves with ſmoking, playing at 
cheſs and other games, reading alſo the works of Hatez, who is in greater 
eteem with them than any other of their poets, and they venerate him 
almoſt to adoration, never ſpeaking of him but in the higheſt terms of 
rapture and enthuſiaſm; a moſt elegant copy of his works is kept upon 
the tomb, for the purpoſe and the inſpection of all who go there. The 
principal youth of the city aſſemble here; and ſhew every poſſible mark of 


reſpect for their favourite poet, making plentiful libations of the dgheigus 


wine of Shirauz to his memory. Cloſe by the garden runs the ſtream of 
Roknabad, ſo celebrated in the works of Hafez, and, within a ſinall diſ- 
laucc, the ſweet bower of Moſellay. 


At preſent learning is at a very low ebb among the Perſians, Their 
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| diſtant from Baku, a city in the north of Perſia, is the ſcene of the 
| Guebres devotions. It muſt be admitted, that this ground is r 


with very ſurpriſing inflammatory qualities, and contains ſeveral old little 
. temples; in one of which the Guebres pretend to preſerve the ſacred flame 
i of the univerſal fire, which riſes from the end of a large hollow cane ſtuck 
| into the ground, reſembling a lamp burning with very pure ſpirits. The 


Mahometans are the declared enemies of the Gaurs, who were baniſhed 
out of Perſia by Shah Abbas. Their ſet, however, is ſaid to be numer. 
ous, though tolerated in very few places. | 
The long wars between the Perſians and the Romans, ſeem early to 
have driven the ancient Chriſtians into Perſia, and the neighbourin 
countries. Even to this day, many ſects are found that evidently have 
Chriſtianity for the ground work of their religion. Some of them, called 
Souſſees, who are a kind of quietiſts, ſacrifice their paſſions to God, and 
profeſs the moral duties. The Sabean Chriſtians have, in their religion, a 
mixture of Judaiſm and Mahometaniſm ; and are numerous towards the 
Perſian gulf. I have already mentioned the Armenian and Georgian 
Chriſtians, who are very numerous in Perſia. The preſent race of Per- 
ſians are ſaid to be very cool in the doctrines of Mahomet, owing partly to 
their late wars with the Turks. | | 
The Perſians obſerve the faſt during the month of Ramazan ( the gth 
month of the Mahomedan year) with great ſtrictneſs and ſeverity. About 
an hour before daylight, they eat a meal which is called ſchre, and from 
[ that time until the next evening at ſun- ſet, they neither eat nor drink of 
any thing whatever. It is even ſo rigid, that if, in the courſe of the day, 
the ſmoke of a calean, or the malle drop of water, reaches their lips, 
the faſt is in conſequence deemed broken, and of no avail. From ſun:ſet 
until the next morning, they are allowed to refreſh themſelves. This 
faſt, when the month Rawrazian falls in the middle of ſummer, as it ſome- 
times muſt do, (the Mahomedan year being lunar) is extremely ſevere, 
eſpecially to thoſe who are obliged by their occupations to go about during 
the day-time, and is rendered {till more ſo, as there are alſo ſeveral nights 
during its exiſtence, which they are en ined to ſpend in prayer. The 
Perſians particularly obſerve two; the one being that in which their pro- 
phet Ali died, from a wound which he received from the hands of an aſ- 
laſſin three days before; which night is the 2 1ſt of Ramazan, the day 
of which is called by the natives, the day of murder. — The other is 
the night of the 23d, in which they affirm that the Koran was brought 
down trom heaven by the hands of the angel Gabriel, and delivered to 
their prophet Mahomed; wherefore it is denominated the night of power. 
LANGUAGE. ] It has been diſputed among the learned, whether the 
Arabs had not their language from the Perſians ; but this chiefly reſts on 
the great intermixture of Arabic words in the Perſian language, and the 
deciſion ſeems to be in favour of the Arabs. The common people, eſpe- 
cially towards the ſouthern coaſts of the Caſpian Sea, ſpeak Turkiſh ; and 
the Arabic probably was introduced into Perſia, under the caliphate, when 
learning flouriſhed in thoſe countries. Many of the learned Perſians have 
written in the Arabic, and people of quality have r it as a modiſh 
language, as we do the French. The pure Perſic is ſaid to be ſpoken in 
the ſouthern parts, on the coaſt of the Perſian gulf, and in Iſpaban; 
but many of the provinces ſpeak a barbarous mixture of the Turkiſh, 
Ruſſian, and other languages. Their Paternoſter is of the following 
tenour: Ei Padere ma kth der oſmoni; pak baſebed mm iu; bayayed pad- 
ſchai tu; ſehavad chawgaflte tu henziun aukib der oſmon nix derzemin; bth 
m.1a jimrouz nin fefa rous mara; wadargud/ar mara konahan ma * 
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tihma nix mig ſarim ormiu mara; wader ozmyifeh mined. xxmara; likin 
cbalas kun mora ez eſehcrir. Amen. 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN, | The Perſians, in ancient times, were 
famons tor both, and their poets renowned all over the Eaſt. There is a 
manaſcript at Oxford, containing the lives of an hundred and thirty-five 
of the fineſt Perſian poets. Ferduſi and Sadi were among the moſt cele- 
brated of the Perſian poets. The former comprifed the hiſtory of Perſia 
in a ſeries cf epic poems, which employed him for near thirty years, and 
which are ſaid by Mr. Jones to be © a glorious monument of eaſtern 
genius and learning.“ Sadi was a native of Shir:uz, and flouriſhed in the 
thirteenth century, and wrote many fine pieces both in proſe and verſe, 
Shemfſeddin was one of the moſt eminent lyric poets that Aſia has pro- 
duced; and Nakhſheb wrote in Perſian a book, called the Tales of a * 
rot, not unlike the Decameron of Boccace. Jami was a moſt animated and 
elegant poet, who flouriſhed in the middle of the fifteenth century, and 
whoſe beautiful compoſition, on a great variety of ſubjects, are preſerved 
at Oxford in twenty-two volumes. Hariri compoſed in a rich, elegant, 


and flowery ſtyle, a moral work, in fifty differtations, on the changes of 


fortune, and the various conditions of human life, interſperſed. with a 
number of agreeable adventures, and ſeveral fine pieces of poetry. 

Of the ſprightly and voluptuous bard of Shirauz, the name and cha- 
racter are ſufficiently known to orientaliſts. It may, however, excite the 
curioſity of the Engliſh reader, that the poet Hafez, here introduced to 
his notice, conciliated the favour of an offended emperor, by the delicacy 
of his wit, and the elegance of his verſes: that the moſt powerful monarchs 
of the Eaft ſought in vain to draw him from the enjoyment of literary re- 
tirement, and to purchaſe the praiſes of his Muſe by all the honours and 
ſplendour of a court: and that his works were not only the admiration of 
the jovial and the gay, but the manual of myſtic piety to the ſuperſtitious 
Mahometan; the oracle, which, like the Sortes Fqrgihaze, determined 
the councils of the wiſe, and prognoſticated the Fate of armies and of 
ſtates. Seventeen odes have already been tranſlated into Engliſh by Mr, 
Not, with which he has publiſhed the originals, for the purpoſe of pro- 
moting the ſtudy of the Perſian language. The 21th ode has alſo appear- 
ed in an Engliſh drefs, by the elegant hand of fir Witham Jones. 

The tomb of this celebrated and deſervedly admired poet, ſtands about 
two miles diſtant from the walls of the city of Shirauz, on the north-eaſt 
fide. Tt is placed in a large garden, and under the ſhade of ſome cypreſs 
trees of extraordinary fize and beauty; it is compoſed of fine white mar- 
ble from Tauris, eight feet in length and four in breadth: this was built 
by Kerim Khan, and covers the original one: on the top and ſides of the 
tomb, are ſelect pieces from the poet's own works, moſt beautifully cut in 
the Perſian Nuſtaleek character. During the ſpring and ſummer ſeaſons, 
the inhabitants viſit here, and amuſe themfelves with ſmoking, playing at 
cheſs and other games, reading alſo the works of Hafez, who is in greater 
elteem with them than any other of their poets, and they venerate him 
almoſt to adoration, never ſpeaking of him but in the higheſt terms of 
rapture and enthuſiaſm; a moſt elegant copy of his works is kept upon 
the tomb, for the purpoſe and the intpeCtion of all who, go there. The 
principal youth of the city aſſemble here; and ſhew every poſſihie mark of 


reſhect for their favourite poet, Wr plentiful libations of the dhe u 
e by the garden runs the ſtream of 


wine of Shirauz to his memory. Clo | 
Roknabad, ſo celebrated in the works of Hafez, and, within a ſmall diſ- 
taucc, the ſweet bower of Moſellay. : 
At preſent learning is at a very low ebb among the Perſians, Their 
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boaſted {kill in aſtronomy is now. reduced to a mere ſmattering in that 


ſcience, and terminates in judicial aſtrology; ſo that no people in the 
world are more ſuperſtitious than the Perſians. The learned profeſſion in 
greateſt eſteem among them is that of medicine; which is at perpetual 
variance with aſtrology, becauſe every, doſe. muſt be in the lucky hour 
fixed by the aſtrologer, which often. defeats the ends of the preſcription, 
It is ſaid, - however, that the Perſian phyſicians are acute and ſagacious. 
Their drugs are excellent, and they are ng ſtrangers to the practices of 
Galen and Avicenna, Add to this, that the plague is but little known in 
this country ; as equally rare are many other diſeaſes that are fatal in other 
places; ſuch as the gout, the ſtone, the ſmall-pox, conſumptions, and 
apoplexies. The Perſian practice of phyſic is therefore pretty much cir. 
cumſcribed, and they are very ignorant in ſurgery, which is exerciſed þ 
barhers, whoſe chief knowledge of it is in letting blood; for they truſt the 
healing of green wounds to the excellency of the air, and the good habit 
of the patient's body. | 
ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, The monuments of antiquity in 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL-. Perſia, are more celebrated for 
their magnificence and expence, than their beauty or taſte. No more than 


- nineteen columns, which formerly belonged to the famous palace of * Per. 


ſepolis, are now remaining. Each is about fifteen feet high, and compo- 
{ed of excellent Parian marble. The ruins of other ancient buildings are 
found in many parts of Perſia, but void of that elegance and beauty whick 
are diſplayed in the Greek architecture. The tombs of the kings of Per- 


ſia are ſtupendous works; being cut out of a rock, and mghly ornamented 


with ſculptures. The chief of the modern edifices is a pillar to be ſeen at 
Iſpahan, ſixty feet high, conſiſting of the ſkulls of beaſts, erected by Shah 
Abbas, after the ſuppreſſion of a rebellion. Abbas had vowed to erect 
ſuch a column of human ſkulls; but upon the ſubmiſſion of the rebels, he 
performed his vow by ſubſtituting thoſe of brutes, each of the rebels fur- 
miſhing one, N 5 £ 
The baths near. Gombroon wcrk ſuch cures, that they are eſteemed 


among the natural curioſities of Perſia. The ſprings of the famous 


Naptha, near Baku, are mentioned often in natural hiſtory for their ſur- | 
priſing qualities; but the chief of the natural curioſities in this country, 


is the burning phænomenon, and its inflammatory neighbourhood, already 


mentioned under the article cf Religion. 

Howvses, CiTIES, AND PUBLIC EDIFICES.} The houſes of men of qua- 
lity in Perſia, are in the ſame taſte with thoſe-of the Aſiatic Turks already 
deſcribed. They are ſeldom above one ſtory high, built of bricks, with 
flat roofs for walking on, and thick walls. The hall is arched, the doors 
are clumſy and narrow, and the rooms have no communication but with 
the hall; the kitchens and office houſes being built apart. Few of them 
have chimnies, but a round hole in the middle of the room. Their fur- 
ni'ure chiefly conſiſts of carpets, and their beds are two thick cotton 
quilts, which ſerve them likewiſe-as coverlids, with carpets under them. 

Iſpahan or Spahawn, the capital of Perſia, is ſeated on a fine plain, 
within a mile of the river Zenderhend, which ſupplies it with warer. It 
is ſaid to be twelve miles in circumference. - The ſtrects are narrow and 
crooked, and the chief amuſement of the inhabitants is on the flat roots ct 
their houſes, where they ſpend their ſummer evenings; and different fam: 


* Mr. Franklin has lately favoured the world with a very full account of the ruins of 
tis cclebrated pace. We have availed ourſelves of many- of bis obſervations upon 
dis empire; but his deſcription ohe ruins is :00 long to be inſerted in this work. ; 
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ies affociate together. The royal ſquare is a third of a mile in length, 
and about halt as much in breadth; and we are told, that the royal pa- 


lace, with the buildings and gardens belonging to it, is three miles in cir- 
cumference, There are in I{pahan 160 moſques, 1800 caravanſeras, 260 


public baths, a prodigious number of fine ſquares, ſtreets and palaces, in 
which are canals, and trees planted to ſhade and better accommodate the 
people. This capital is faid formerly to have contained 650,000 inhabi . 
tants; but was often depopulated by Kouli Khan during his wars, fo that 
we may eaſily ſuppoſe, that it has loſt great part of its ancient magnificence. 
In 1744, when Mr. Hanway was there, it was thought that not above 
c000 of its houſes were inhabited. | | 
Shirauz lies about 225 miles to the fouth-eaſt of Iſpahan. It is an _ 
town, but its neighbourhood is inexpreſſibly rich and beautiful, bn aid 
out for many miles in gardens, the flowers, fruits, and wines of which are 
incomparable. The wines of Shirauz are reckoned the beſt of any in Per- 
ſia. his town is the capital of Farſiſtan, or Perſia Proper, and hath a 
college for the ſtudy of eaſtern learning. It contains an uncommon 
number of moſques, and is adorned by many noble buildings, but its 
ſtreets are narrow and inconvenient, and not above 4000 of its houſes are 
inhabited. Shirauz has many good bazars and caravenſerais: that diſtin- 
guiſhed by the appellation of the Vakeel's bazar (ſo called from its being 
built by Kherim Khan) is, upon the authority of Mr. Francklin, who 
lately viſited it, by far the handſomeſt. It is a ng ſtreet, extending 
about a quarter of a mile, built entirely of brick, and roofed ſomethin 
in the ſtyle of the piazzas in Covent Garden; it is lofty and well made; 
on each ſide are the ſhops of the tradeſmen, merchants, and others, in 
which are expoſed for ſale, a variety of goods of all kinds: theſe ſhops 
are the property of the khan, and are rented ta the merchants at a very 
eaſy monthly rate. Leading out of this bazar is a ſpacious caravanſerai, 
of an octagon form, built of brick; the entrance through a handſome 
arched gate-way ; in the centre is a place for the baggage and merchandize, 
and on the ſides above and below, commodions apartments for the mer- 
_ Chants and travellers; theſe are alſo rented at a moderate monthly fum, 
About the centre of the above-mentioned bazar, is another ſpacious cara- 
vanſerai of a ſquare form, the front of which is ornamented with a blue 


and white enamelled work, in order to repreſent China ware, and has a 


pleaſing effect to the eye. | 

The cities of Ormus and Geribroon, on the narrow part of the Perſian 
Gulf, were formerly places of great commerce and importance. The 
Engliſh, and other Europeans, have factories at Gombroon, where they 
trade with the Perſians, Arabians, BWyans, 'Armenians, Turks, and Tar- 
tars, who come hither with the caravans which ſet out from verious inland 
cities of Aſia, under the convoy of guards. 


Mosqpks AND BAGN1os.] I thought proper to place them here under 


a general head, as their form of building is pretty much the ſame all over 
the Mahometan countries. | 

Moſques are religious buildings, ſquare, and generally of ſtone : before 
the chief gate there is a ſquare court, paved with white marble, and low 
galleries round it, whoſe roof is ſupported by marble pillars. Thoſe gal- 
leries ſerve for places of ablution before the Mahometans go into the 
moſque. About every moſque there are fix high towers, called minarets 
each of which has three little open galleries, one above another.. Theſe 
towers, as well as the moſques, are covered with lead, and adorned with 
zilding and other ornaments; and from thence, inſtead of a bell, the peo- 
ple are called to prayer by certain officers appointed for that purpoſe. No 
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woman is allowed to enter the moſque; nor can a man with his ſhoes or 
ſtockings on. Near moſt moſques is a place of entertainment for ſtranger; 
during three days; and the tomb of the founder, with conveniencies for 
reading the Koran, and, praying. | 

The city of Shirauz is adorned (according to Mr. Francklin) with many 
fine moſques, particularly that built by the late Kerim Khan, which js a 
noble one: being very well diſguiſed, ſays aur traveller, in my Perſian 
dreſs, I had an opportunity af entering the building unobſerved ; it is of 
2 ſquare ſorm; in the centre is a ſtone reſervoir of water, made for per- 
forming the neceſſary ablutions, previous to prayer; on the four ſides of 
the building are arched apartments allotted for devotion, ſome of the front 
of which are covered with China tiles ; but Kerim Khan dying before the 
work was completed, the remainder has been made up with a blue and 
white enamelled work. Within the apartments, on the walls, on each 
ſide, are engraved various ſentences from the Koran, in the Nuſnki cha- 
_ rater ; and at the upper end of the ſquare, is a large dome with a cupola 

at top, which is the particular place appropriated for the devotion of the 
vakeel or ſovereign : this is lined throughout with white marble, orna- 
mented with the curious blue and gold artificial lapis lazuli, and has three 
arge ſilver lamps ſuſpended from the roof of the dome. In the centre of the 


city is another moſque, which the Perſians call the Musjidi Nas, or the 


New Moſque, but its date is nearly coeval with the city itſelf, at leaſt, ſince 
it has been inhabited by Mahomedans : it is a ſquare building of a noble 
fize, and has apartments for prayer on each fide; in them are many in- 
ſcriptions in the old Cuſick character, which of themſelves denote the 
antiquity of the place. | 

The bagnios in the Mahometan countries are wonderfully well con- 
ſtructed for the purpaſe of bathing. Sometimes they are ſquare, but 
oftener circular, built of white well poliſhed ſtone or marble. Each bag- 
nio contains three rooms; the firſt for dreſſing and undreſſing; the ſecond 
contains the water, and the third the bath; all of them paved with black 
and white marble. The operation of the bath is very curious, but whole- 
ſome ; though to thoſe. not accuſtomed to it, it is painful. The waiter 
rubs the patient with great vigour, then handles and ftretches his limbs as 
if he was diſlocating every bone in the body; all which exerciſes are, in 
thoſe inert warm countries, very conducive to health. In public bagnios, 
the men bathe from morning to four in the afternoon ; when all male at- 
tendants being removed, the ladies ſucceed, and when coming out of the 
bath diſplay their fineſt clothes. 

I might here attempt to deſcribe the eaſtern ſeraglios or harams, the 
women's apartments; but from the moſt credible accounts, they are con- 
trived according to the taſte and conveniency of the owner, and divided 
into a certain number of apartments, which are ſeldom or never entered 
by ſtrangers ; and there is no country where women are ſo ſtrictly guarded 
and comtaad, as among the great men in Perſia, 

PoLIck.] The police in Shirauz, as well as all over Perſia, is very 
good. At fun-ſet, the gates of the city are ſhut ; no perſon whatever is 
permitted either to come in or go out, during the night; the keys of the 
different gates being always ſent to the hakim or governor, and remaining 


with him until morning. During the night, three tablas, or drums, are 


beaten at three different times; the firſt at eight o'clock, the ſecond at 
nine, and the third at half paſt ten. After the third tabla has ſounded, all 
perions whatſoever found in the ſtreets by the daroga, or judge of the po- 
ice, or by any of his people, are inſtantly taken up, and conveyed to a 
place of confinement, where they are detained until next morning, * 
they 
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they are carried before the hakim; and if they cannot give a very good 
account of themſelves, are puniſhed, either by the baſtinado, or a fine. 
Civil matters arg all determined by, the cùai, and eccleſiaſtical ones, 
(particularly divorces) by the ſheick al Sellaum, or head of the faith, an 
otice anſwenng to that of Mufti in Turkey. Juſtice is carried on in Perſia 


in a very ſummary manner; the ſentence, whatever it may be, being aluays 


put into execution on the ſpot. Theft is generally puniſhed with the loſs 
of noſe and ears; robbing on the road, by ripping up the belly of the cri- 
minal, in which fituation he is expoſed upon a gibbet in one of the moſt 
public parts of the city, and there left until he expires in torment: a dread- 
tul puniſhment, but it readers robberies in Perſia very uncommon. The 
puniſhments in this country are ſo varied and cruel, that humanity ſhud- 
ders at the thought; and the happy Englſhman, viewing them, bleſſes him- 
{e!f that he is born in the arms of freedom, where property is not only ſacred, 
but juſtice adminiſtered with merey ! 

MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. ] The Perſians equal, if not exceed, 
all the manufacturers in the world in fitk, woolen, mohair, carpets, and 
leather, Their works in theſe join fancy, taſte, and elegance to richneſs, 
neatneſs, and ſnew; and yet they are ignorant of painting, and their draw- 
ings are very rude. Their dying excels that of Europe. Their ſilver and 
gold laces, and threads, are admirable for preſerving their luſtre. Their 
embroideries and horſe furniture are not to be equalied; nor are they ig- 
norant of the pottery and window-glaſs manufactures. On the other 
hand, their carpentets are very indifferent artiſts, which is ſaid to be owing 
to the ſcarcity of timber all over Perfia. Their jeweliers and goldſmiths 
are clumſy workmen; and they are ignorant of lock-making, and the 
nanufacture of looking-glafſes. Upon the whole, they lie under inex- 
preſlible diſadvantages from the form of their government, which renders 
them ſlaves to their kings, who often engroſs either their labour or their 
rofits. | 
5 The trade of the Perſians, who have little or no ſhipping of their own, 
is carried on in foreign bottoms. That with the Engliſh and other nations, 
by the gulf of Ormus at Gombroon, was the moſt gainful they had ; but 
the perpetual wars they have been engaged in have ruined their commerce. 
Toe great ſcheme of the Engliſh in trading with the Perſians through 
Ruſſia, promiſed vaft advantages to both nations, but it has hitherto an- 
ſwered the expectations of neither. Perhaps the court of ary os 1s 
not fond of ſuffering the Englith to eſtabliſh themſelves upon the Ca yu 
5a, the navigation of which is now poſſeſſed by the Ruſſians; the Caſpian 
Sea is about 680 miles long and 260 broad in the wideſt part. It has no 
tide, but is navigable by veſſels drawing from g to 10 feet water, with ſe- 
veral good ports. The Ruſhan ports are Kiſlar and Gurief. Derbent and 
Niezabad belong to Perſia, as alſo Einzellee and Aſtrabad, with Baku, the 
moſt commodious haven in this ſea, and which hath a fortreſs ſurrounded 
with high walls. As the manufactures and filk of Ghilan are eſteemed the 
beſt in Perſia, Reſchd on the Caſpian is one of the firſt commercial 
towns in this part of Aſia, and ſupplies the bordering provinces with Eu- 
ropean merchandize. 

CoNnsTITUTION! AND GOVERNMENT.] Both theſe are extremely pre- 
carious, as reſting in the breaſt of a deſpotic, and often capricious monarch. 
The Perſians, however, had ſome fundamental rules of government. They 
excluded trom their throne females, but not their male progeny. Blind- 
nels likewiſe was a diſqualification for the royal ſucceſſion. In other re- 
ipects the ting's will was a law for the people. The inſtances that have 
been given of the cruelties and inhumanities practiſed by the 3 
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þ - Kings of Perſia, are almoſt incredible, eſpecially during the laſt two cen, 
. turies. The reaſon given to the Chriſtian ambaſſadors, by Shah Abbas, 
one of their moſt celebrated princes, was, that the Perſians were ſuch 
brutes, and ſo inſenſible by nature, that they could not be governed with- 
U out the exerciſe of exemplary cruelties. But this was only a wretched 
1 and ill-grounded apology for his own. barbarity. The favourites of the 
' prince, female as- well as male, are his only counſellors, and the ſmalleſt 
| «obedience to their will is attended with immediate death. The Perſians 
| have no degrees of nobility, ſo that the reſpe& due to every man, on ac- 
. count of his high ſtation, expires with himſelf. The king has been known 
to prefer a younger ſon to his throne, by putting out the eyes of the elder 
| 


brother.. 5 . 
 Revenvxs.] The king claims one third of the cattle, corn, and fruits 
\ of his ſubjects, and likewiſe a third of filk and cotton. No rank or condi. 
i tion of: Perſians is exempted from ſevere taxations and ſervices. The 
. governors of provinces have particular lands aſſigned to them for main- 
taining their retinues and troops; and the crown lands defray the expences 
il .of the court, -king's houſhold, and = -officers of ' ſtate. After ſaying 
| thus much, the reader cannot doubt, that the revenues of the Perſian kings 
| were prodigious; but nothing can be ſaid with any certainty in the pre. 
q ſent diſtracted ſtate of that country. Even the water that is let into fields 


and gardens is ſubject to a tax; and foreigners, who are not Mahometans, 
l pay each a ducat a head. FE. 
| MILITARY $TRENGFH. ] This conſiſted formerly of cavalry, and it is 
f now thought to exceed that of the Turks. Since the beginning of this 
century, however, their kings have raiſed bodies of infantry. The regular 
troops of both brought to the field, even under Kouli Khan, did not ex- 
ceed 60,000; but, according to the modern hiſtories of Perſia, they are 
eaſily recruited in caſe of a defeat. The Perſians have few fortified 
towns; nor had they any ſhips of war, until Kouli Khan built a royal 
navy; but ſince his death we hear no more of their fleet. 

ARMS AND TITLEs.] The arms of the Perſian monarch are a lion cou- 
chant looking at the riſing ſun. His title is Shah, or the“ Dr/poſer if 
Kingdoms,” Shah or Khan, and Sultan, whieh he aſſumes hkewiſe, are 
Tartar titles. To acts of ſtate the Perſian monarch does not ſubſcribe his 
name; but the grant runs in this manner: This act is given by him 
whom the univerſe obeys.” _ ; 

HrsToxy. ] All ancient hiſtorians mention the Perfian monarchs and 
their grandeur; and ns empire has undergone a greater variety of govern- 
ments. It is here ſufficient to ſay, that the Perſian empire ſucceeded the 
Aſſyrian or Babylanian, and that Cyrus laid its foundation about 556 

yearn before Chriſt, and reſtored the Iſraclites, who had been captive at 
abylon, to liberty. It ended in the perſon of Darius, who was conquered 
by Alexander 329 years before Chriſt. When Alexander's empire was 
divided among his great-general officers, their poſterity were conquered by 
the Romans. Theſe laſt, however, never fully ſubdued Perſia, and the 
natives had princes of their own, by the name of Arſacides, who more than 
once defeated the Roman legions. The ſucceffors of thoſe princes ſur- 
vived the Roman empire itſelf, but were ſubdued by the famous Tamer- 
lane, whoſe poſterity were; ſupplanted by a doctor of law, the anceſtor of 
the Sefi or Sophi. family, and who pretended to be deſcended from Maho- 
met himſelf. His ſucceſſors, from him ſometimes called Sophis, though 
ſome of them were valiant and politic, proved in general to be a diſgrace 
to humanity, by their cruelty, ignorance, and indolence, which brought 
them into {uch a diſrepute with their ſubjects, barbarous as they af that 
. k ein, 
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Haſſein, a prince of the Sefi race, who ſucceeded in 1694, was murdered 
by Mahmud, ſon and ſucceſſor to the famous Miriweis; as Mahmud 
himfelf was by Eſref, one of his general officers, who uſurped the throne. 
Prince Tahmas, the repreſentative of the Sefi family, had eſcaped from the 
rebels, and aſſembling an army, took into his ſervice Nadir Shah, who de- 
feated and killed Eſref, and reannexed to the Perſian monarchy all the 
places diſmembered from it by the Turks and Tartars during their late 
rebellions. At laſt the ſecret ambition of Nadir broke out, and after aſ- 
ſuming the name of Tahmas Kouli Khan, and pretending that his ſervices 
were not ſufficiently rewarded, he rebelled againſt his ſovereign, made him 
a priſoner, and, it is ſuppoſed, put him to death. 

This uſurper afterwards mounted the throne, under the title of Shah 
Nadir. His expedition into Indoſtan, and the amazing booty he made 
there, has been mentioned in the deſcription of that country. It has been 
remarked, that he brought back an inconſiderable part of his booty from 


India, loſing great part of it upon his return by the Marattas and acci- 


dents. He next conquered Uſbec Tartary ; but was not ſo ſucceſsful 
againſt the Daghiſtan Tren whoſe country he found to be inacceſſible. 
He beat the Turks in ſeveral engagements, but was unable to take Bagdad. 
The great principle of his government was to ſtrike terror into all his ſub- 
jects by the moſt cruel executions. His conduct became ſo intolerable, and 
particularly his attempt to change the religion of Perſia to that of Omar, 
and hanging the chief prieſts that reſiſted, it was thought his brain was 
touched; and he was aſſaſſinated in his own tent, partly in ſelf- defence, by 
his chief officers and his relations, in the year 1747. Many pretenders, 
upon his death, ſtarted up; and it may naturally be ſuppoſed, that a 
chronological and accurate account of theſe various and rapid revolutions is 
very difficult to be obtained. The confuſion which prevailed through the 
whole country, from the death of Nadir, until the ſettlement of Kerim 
Khan, N all attempts of literature, arts, and ſcienoes. During thus 
interval, 

tions; different parties in different provinces of the kingdom ſtruggling 
for power, and each endeavouring to render himſelf independent of the 
other, torrents of blood were ſhed, and the moſt ſhocking crimes were 
committed with impunity. The whole face of the country, from Gom- 
broon to Ruſſia, preſents to the view thouſands of inſtances of the miſery 


and devaſtation which has been occaſioned by theſe commotions. The 


picture is melancholy, but juſt. 


From the accounts we have been able to colleſt, the ſeries of pretenders 
to the throne of Perſia, from the death of Nadir Shaw, until the final 
eſtabliſhment of Kerim Khan's government, was no leſs than nine, includ- 
ing himſelf. Kerim Khan Zund was a moſt favourite officer of Nadir 
Shah, and at the time of his death was in the ſouthern provinces. Shirauz 
and other places had declared for him. He found means, at laſt, after va- 
rious encounters, with doubtful ſucceſs, completely to ſubdue all his rivals; 
and finally to eſtabliſh himſelf as ruler of ail Perſia. He was in power 
about thirty years, the latter part of which he governed Perſia under the 


appellation of Vakeel, or regent ; for he never would receive the title of |} 


Shah. He made S!:irauz the chief City of his reſidence, in gratitude for the 


aſſiſtance he had received from its inhabitants, and thoſe of the ſouthern 


inhabitants. He died in the year 1779, in the eightieth year of his age, 


reoretted by all his ſubjects, who eſteemed and honoured him as the glory 


of Perſia, - His character is moſt deſervedly celebrated for the public build- 


ings which he erected, and the excellent police which he maintained: ſo || 
that during his whole reign, there was not in Shiraua a ſingle riot prouc- || 


tive 


the whole empire of Perſia was in arms, and rent by commo- 
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tive of bloodſhicd beſides theſe; his averſion to ſevere puniſhments, his 
liberality and kindneſs to the poor, his toleration of people of different 
perſuaſions, his partiality for Europeans, and his encouragement of trade, 
together with his great military abilities, and perſonal courage, rendered 
hum not only beloved by his own ſubjects, but greatly reſpected by foreign 
wers. | | 

From the death of Kerim K han, to the prefent time, a variety of com- 
petitors have been deſirous of filling the throne of Perſia. Of theſe we 
{hall only mention the Akau Mahomet Khan keeps poſ. 
ſeſſion of the provinces of Mazanderan and Ghilan, as well as the cities of 
Iſpahan, Hamadan, and Tauris, where he is acknowledged as ſovereign. 
Jaafar Khan, has poſlefiion of the city of Shirauz, and the provinces cf 
Beaboon and Shuſter: he alſo receives an annual preſent from the pro- 
vince of Carmania, and another from the city of Yezd; Abu Shehr and 
Lar alſo ſend him tribute. The ſouthern provinces are in general more 
fruitful than thoſe to the northward, they not having been ſo frequently 
the ſcenes of action during the late revolutions. 

Jaafar Khan is a middle-aged man, very corpulent, and has a caſt in his 
right eye: in the places where he is acknowledged, he is well beloved and 
reſpected. He is very mild in his diſpoſition, and juſt, In Shirauz he keeps 
up a moſt excellent police, and good government. He is very kind and 
obliging to ſtrangers in general, and to the Engliſh in particular. Of the 
two competitors who at preſent contend for the government of Perſia, he 
is the molt likely, in caſe of ſucceſs againſt his epponent, to reſtore the 
country to a happy and reputable ſtate ; but it will require a long ſpace of 
time, to recover it from the calamities into which the different revolutions 
have brought it: a country, if an oriental metaphor may be allowed, once 
blooming as the garden of Eden, fair and flouriſhing to the eye ;---now, ſad 
reverſe ! deſpoiled and leafleſs by the cruel ravages of war, and deſolating 
contention, ; 

The forces of the two competitors are nearly equal, conſiſting of about 
twenty thouſand men, chiefly horſe. This was the ſituation of the count 
in 1788, according to the report of the laſt advices, when the fate of Per- 
ſia was ſtill undecided. 


7, SOR RI ö 1... © 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles. 


Length 1300 35 and 60 Eaſt long. | 
Breadth 1 ben | 12 and 30 North lat. 700,000 


OUNDED by Turkey, on the north; by the gultg 

of Perſia or Baſſora, and Ormus, which ſeparate it 
from Perſia, on the Eaſt; by the Indian Ocean, ſouth ; and the Red Sea, 
which divides it from Africa, on the Welt. 


BoUNDARITES. | 


Diviſions. Sub-diviſicns. Chief Towns. 
1. Arabia Petræa, N . ä 5 Sukz, E. lon. 33-27. 
W. N. lat. 295 50. 


Diviſions 
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Subdiviſions. 

- Haggiaz or Mecca 1 Mrcca, E. lon. 43-30 
| 


Diviſions. Chief towns. 


N. lat. 21.-20. 
Siden 


Medina 
ER 
Mocha, E. lon. 44 
. lat. 13.45. 85 
Sibit 
Hadramut 


2. Arabia Deſerta, in 
the middle. 


Tehama — 


| "Mocha — — 


Hadramut — 


1. Arabia Felix, S. E. 4 Caſſeen — Caſſeen 
| Segur — — Segur 
Oman or Muſcat Muſcat 
| Jamama — Jamama 
{ Bahara — }) LElcalf. 


NAME. ] It is remarkable that this conutry has always preſerved its 
ancient name. The word Hab, it is generally ſaid, ſignifies a robber, 
or freebooter. The word Saracen, by which one tribe is called, is ſaid 


to ſignify both a thief and an inhabitant of the deſert. Theſe names 


juſtly belong to the Arabians, for they ſeldom let any merchandiſe paſs 
through the country without extorting ſomething trom the owners, if they 
do not rob them. 

MovunTAins.]) The mountains of Sinai and Horeb, lying in Arabia 
Petra, eaſt of the Red Sea, and thoſe called Gabel el Ared, in Arabia 
Felix, are the molt noted. | 

R1ivERs, SEAS, GULFS, AND CAPEs. ] There are few mountains, ſprings, 
or rivers in this country, except the Euphrates, which waſhes the north- 
caſt limits of it. It is almoſt ſurrounded with ſeas; as the Indian Ocean, 
the Red Sea, the gulfs of Perſia and Ormus. The chief capes or promon- 
tories are thoſe of Roſalgate and Mufledon. 

CLIMATE, AIR, sau, AND PRODUCE.] As a conſiderable part of 
this country lies under the torrid zone, and the tropic of Cancer paſſes 
over Arabia Felix, the air is exceſſively dry and hot, and the country is 
ſubject to hot poiſonous winds, like thoſe on the oppoſite ſhores of Per- 
lia, which often prove fatal, eſpecially to ſtrangers. The ſoil, in ſome 
parts, 1s nothing more than immenſe ſands, which, when agitated by the 
winds, roll like the tronbled ocean, and ſometimes form mountains by 
which whole caravans have been buried or loſt. In theſe deſerts, the 
caravans, having no tracks, are guided, as at ſea, by a compaſs, or by 
the ſtars, for they travel chiefly in the night. Here, ſays Dr. Shaw, are 
no paſtures clothed with flocks, nor valleys ſtanding thick with corn; here 
are no vineyards or olive-yards ; but the whole is a loneſome deſolate wil - 
derneſs, no other ways diverſified than by plains covered with ſand, and 
mountains that are made up of naked rocks and precipices. Neither is 
this country ever, unleſs ſometimes at the equinoxes, refreſhed with rain; 
and the intenſeneſs of the cold in the night is almoſt equal to that of the 
heat in the day time. But the ſouthern part of Arabia, deſervedly called 
the Happy, is bleſſed with an excellent ſoil, and in general, is very fer- 
tile. There the cultivated lands, which are chiefly about the towns near 
the ſea coſt, produce balm of Gilead, manna, myrrh, caſſia, aloes, 
trankincenſe, ſpikenard, and other valuable gums; cinnamon, pepper, 
cardamom, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, figs, and other fruits; ho- 
ney and wax in plenty, with a ſmall quantity of corn and wine. This 

| | N e country 
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country is famous for its coffee and its dates, which laſt are found ſcarcely 
any where in ſuch perfection as here and in Perſia. There are few trees 
tit for timber in Arabia, and little wood of any kind. 

AvIMALSs.] The moſt uſeful animals in Arabia are camels and dro. 
medaries ; they are amazingly fitted by Providence for traverfing the dry 
and parched deſerts of this country; for they are ſo formed that they can 
throw up the liquor from their ſtomach into their throats, by which means 
1 they can travel fix or eight days without water. The camels uſually c 
4 Boolb. weight upon their backs, which is not taken off during the whole 
5 journey, for they naturally kneel down to reſt, and in due time riſe with 
1 their load. The dromedary is a ſmall camel that will travel many miles a 
) day. It is an obſervation among the Arabs, that wherever there are trees, 
{ the water is not far off; and when they draw near a pool, their camels will 
| finell it at a diftance, and ſet up their great trot till they come to it. The 
Arabian horſes are well known in Europe, and have contributed to im- 
Wy prove the breed of thoſe in England. They are only fit for the ſaddle, 

and are admired for their make as much as for their ſwiftneſs and high 
| mettle. The fineſt breed is in the kingdom of Sunnaa, in which Mocha 
$ 


t ſituated. 
| INHARITANTS, MANNERS, The Arabians, like moſt of the nations 
1 CUSTOMS, AND DRES. { of Aſia, are of a middle ſtature, thin, and 
if of a ſwarthy complexion, with black hair and black eyes. They are ſwiſt 
4 of foot, excellent horſemen, and are faid to be, in general, a martial brave 
if people, expert at the how and lance, and, ſince they became acquainted 
1 with fire arms, good markſmen. The inhabitants of the inland country 
R live in tents, and remove from place to place with their locks and herds, 
25 they have ever done ſince they became a nation. 

The Arabians in general are ſuch thieves, that travellers and pilgrims, 
who are led thither from all nations, through motives of devotion or cu- 
rioſity, are ſtruck with terror on their approaches towards the deſerts, 
Theſe robbers, headed by a captain, traverſe the country in conſiderable 
troops on horſeback, and aſſault and plunder the caravans ; and we are 
told, that ſo late as the year 1750, a body of 50,000 Arabians attacked a 
caravan of merchants and pilgrims returning from Mecca, killed about 
60,c00 perſons, and plundered it of every thing valuable, though eſcorted 
by a Turkiſh army. On the ſea-coaſt they are mere pirates, and make 
prize of every veſſel they can maſter, of whatever nation. 

Tie habit of the roving Arabs is a kind of blue ſhirt, tied about them 
with a white ſaſh or girdle; and ſome of them have a veſt of furs or ſheep- 
&ins over it; they alſo wear drawers, and ſometimes ſlippers, but no 
ſtockings; and have a cap or turban on their head. Many of them go 
almoſt naked; but, as in the eaſtern countries, the women are ſo wrapped 
up, that nothing can be decerned but their eyes. Like other Mahome- 
tans, the Arabs eat all manner of fleſh, except that of hogs; and prefer 
the fleſh of camels, as we prefer veniſon to other meat. They take care 
to drain the blood from the fleſh, as the Jews do, and like them refuſe 
ſuch fiſh as have no ſcales. Coffee and tea, water, and ſherbet made 
of oranges, water and ſugar, is their uſual drink: they have no ſtrong 
Iiquors. 

teien! Of this the reader will find an account in the followin 
hiſtory of Mahomet their countryman. Many of the wild Arabs are ail 
| Pagans, but the people in general profeſs Mahometaniſm. 
| LeAsNING AND LANGUAGE.] Though the Arabians in former ages 
were famous for their learning and Kill in all the liberal arts, there is. 
ſcarcely a country at preſent where the people are ſo univerſally ignorant. 
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The vulgar mage uſed in the three Arabias is, the Arabeſk, or corrupr 
Arabian, which is likewiſe ſpoken, with ſome variation of dialect, over 
great part of the Eaſt, from Egypt to the court of the Great Mogul. The 
pure old grammatical Arabic, which 1s ſaid to be a dialect of the Hebrew. 
and by the people of the Eaſt accounted the richeſt, moſt energetic, and 
coptous language in the world, is taught in their ſchools, as Greek and 
Latin is amongſt Europeans, and uſed by Mahometans in their worſhip 1 
for as the Koran was written in this language, they will not ſuffer it to be 
read in any other: they look upon it to have been the language of Para- 
diſe, and think no man can be a maſter of it without a miracle, as conſiſt- 
ing of ſeveral millions of words. The books which treat of it ſay, they 
have no fewer than a thouſand terms to expreſs the word camel, and five 
hundred for that of a lion. The Pater-noſter in the Arabic is as follows: 

Auna elladbi fi-[Jammwat ; jethaddas eſmac; tati malacutac : taouri maſ- 
ebiatic, cams fi-[Jama ; kedhalec ala lardb aating chobzena kefatna iaum 
beiaum : wag for lena donubena wachataina, cama nog for nachna lemen ace 
doira; wal i tadalchalna fihajarib; laken mejjina me nne/cherir. Amen. 

CutkEr CITIES, cuklostriks,“ What is called the Deſert of Sinai, 

AND ARTS. is a beautiful plain near nine miles 
long, and above three in breadth ; it hes open to the north-eaſt, but to the 
ſouthward is cloſed by ſome of the lower eminences of Mount Sinai; and 
other parts of that mountain make ſuch encroachments upon the plain as 
to divide it in two, each fo capacious as to be ſufficient to receive the whole 
camp of the Iſraelites. _ 

From Mount Sinai may be ſeen Mount Horeb, where Moſes kept the 
flocks of Jethro, his father-in law, when he ſaw the burning buſh. On 
thoſe mountains are many chapels and cells, poſſeſſed by the Greek and 4 
Latin monks, who, like the religious at Jeruſalem, pretend to ſhew the I. 
very ſpot, where every miracle or tranſaction recorded in Scripture hap- b 


ned. 
"'T he chief cities in Arabia are Mocha, Aden, Muſcat, Suez, and Jud- 
dah, where moſt of the trade of this country is carried on. 

Mocha is well built, the houſes very lofty, and are with the walls and 
forts covered with a chinam or ſtucco, that gives a dazzling whiteneſs to 
them. The harbour is ſemicircular, the cireuit of the wall is two miles, 
and there are ſeveral handfome moſques in the city. Suez the Arnſinoe 
of the ancients, is furrouded by the Deſert, and but a ſhabby ill-built 
place. The ſhips are forced to anchor a league from the town, to which | 
the leading channel has only about nine feet water. Juddah is the place 43 
of the greateſt trade in the Red Sea, for there the commerce between | 
Arabia and Europe meets, and is interchanged, the former ſending her 44 
gums, drugs, — &c. and from Europe comes cloths, iron, furs, and b 
other articles, by the way of Cairo. The revenues of theſe, with the | 
profits of the port, are ſhared by the Grand Signior, and the Xeriff of 
Mecca, to whom this place jointly belongs. 

Mecca, the capital of all Arabia, and Medina, deſerve particular no- 
tice, At Mecca, the birth-place of Mahomet, is a moſque ſo glorious, 
that it is generally counted- the: moſt magnificent of any temple in the 
Purkiſh dominions : its lofty roof being raifed in faſhion of a dome, and 
covered with gold, with two beautiful towers at the end, of extraordinary 
height and architecture, make a delightful appearance, and are conſpicu- 
ous at a great diſtance. The moſque hath a hundred gates with a win 
dow over each ; and the whole building within is decorated with the fineſt 
gtidings and tapeſtry. The number of pilgrims who yearly viſit this place 
s almoſt. incredible, every Muſſulman being obliged by his religion to none | 
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country is famous for its coffee and its dates, which laſt are found ſcarcely 
any where in ſuch perfection as here and in Perſia. There are few trees 
tit for timber in Arabia, and little wood of any kind. 

AxvIMALSs.] The moſt uſeful animals in Arabia are camels and dro- 
medaries; they are amazingly fitted by Providence for traverſing the dry 
and parched deſerts of this country; for they are ſo formed that they can 
throw up the liquor from their ſtomach into their throats, by which means 
they can travel ſix or eight days without water. The camels uſually ca 
8oolb. weight upon their backs, which is not taken off during the whole 
Journey, for they naturally kneel down to reſt, and in due time riſe with 
their load. The dromedary is a ſmall camel that will travel many miles a 
day. It is an obſervation among the Arabs, that wherever there are trees, 
the water is not far off; and when they draw near a wang their camels will 
finell it at a diftance, and ſet up their great trot till they come to it. The 
Arabian horſes are well known in Europe, and have contributed to im- 
prove the breed of thoſe in England. They are only fit for the ſaddle, 
and are admired for their make as much as for their ſwiftneſs and high 
mettle, The fineſt breed is in the kingdom of Sunnaa, in which Mocha 
t ſituated. 

INHARITANTS, MANNERS, The Arabians, like moſt of the nations 

CUSTOMS, AND DREss. { of Aſia, are of a middle ſtature, thin, and 
of a ſwarthy complexion, with black hair and black eyes. They are ſwiſt 
of foot, exceilent horſemen, and are faid to be, in general, a martial brave 
people, expert at the how and lance, and, fince they became acqainted 
with fire arms, good markſmen. The inhabitants of the inland count 
ve in tents, and remove from place to place with their flocks and herds, 
25 they have ever done ſince they became a nation. | | 

The Arabians in general are ſuch thieves, that travellers and pilgrims, 
who are led thither from all nations, through motives of devotion or cu- 
riolity, are ſtruck with terror on their approaches towards the deſerts. 
Theſe robbers, headed by a captain, traverſe the country in conſiderable 
troops on horſeback, and aſſault and plunder the caravans; and we are 
told, that ſo late as the year 1750, a body of 50,000 Arabians attacked a 
caravan of merchants and pilgrims returning from Mecca, killed about 
60,c00 perſons, and plundered it of every thing valuable, though eſcorted 
by a Turkiſh army. On the ſfea-coaſt they are mere pirates, and make 
prize of every veſſel they can maſter, of whatever nation. 

The habit of the roving Arabs is a kind of blue ſhirt, tied about then 
with a white ſaſh or girdle; and ſome of them have a veſt of furs or ſheep- 
ins over it; they alſo wear drawers, and ſometimes flippers, but no 
ſtockings; and have a cap or turban on their head. Many of them go 
almoſt naked; but, as in the eaſtern countries, the women are ſo wrapped 
up, that nothing: can be decerned but their eyes. Like other Mahome- 
tans, the Arabs eat all manner of fleſh, except that of hogs; and prefer 
the fleſh of camels, as we prefer veniſon to other meat. They take care 
to drain the blood from the fleſh, as the Jews do, and like them refuſe 
ſuch fiſh as have no ſcales. Coffee and tea, water, and ſherbet made 
of oranges, water and ſugar, is their uſual drink: they have no ſtrong 
Uquors. 

R ELIGION.] Of this the reader will find an account in the followin 
hiſtory of Mahomet their countryman. Many of the wild Arabs are ſti 


\ Pagans, but the people in general profeſs Mahometaniſm. 


LEARNING AND LANGUAGE. ] re the Arabians in former ages 

were famous for their learning and fkill in all the liberal arts, there is. 

ſcarcely a country at preſent Where the people are ſo univerſally ignorant. 
oils 
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The vulgar 1 uſed in the three Arabias is, the Arabeſk, or corrupt 
Arabian, which is likewiſe ſpoken, with ſome variation of dialect, over 
great part of the Eaſt, from Egypt to the court of the Great Mogul. The 
pure old grammatical Arabic, which is ſaid to be a dialect of the Hebrew. 
and by the people of the Eaſt accounted the richeſt, moſt energetic, and 
copious language in the world, is taught in their ſchools, as Greek and 
Latin is amongit Europeans, and uſed by Mahometans in their worſhip 1 
for as the Koran was written in this language, they will not ſuffer it to bs 
read in any other: they look upon it to have been the language of Para- 
diſe, and think no man can be a maſter ef it without a miracle, as conſiſt- 
ing of ſeveral millions of words. The books which treat of it ſay, they 
have no fewer than a thouſand terms to expreſs the word camel, and five 
hundred for that of a lion. The Pater-noſter in the Arabic is as follows: 

Huna elladhi fi-Jammwat ; jethaddas eſmic; tati malacutac : taouri maſ- 
ebiatic, cama fi lama; kedbalec ala lardh aating chobzena kefatna iaum 
beiaum : wag for lena donubena wachataina, cama nog for nachna lemen ace 
loina; wal i tadalchalna fihajarib; laken mejjina me nneſcherir. Amen. 

CHEF CITIES, CURIOSITIES, What is called the Deſert of Sinai, 

AND ARTS. is a beautiful plain near nine miles 

long, and above three in breadth; it hes open to the north-eaſt, but to the 
fouthward is cloſed by ſome of the lower eminences of Mount Sinai ; and 
ether parts of that mountain make ſuch encroachments upon the plain as 
to divide it in two, each fo capacious as to be ſufficient to receive the whole 
camp of the Iſraelites. _ | 

From Mount Sinai may be ſeen Mount Horeb, where Moſes kept the 
flocks of Jethro, his father-in law, when he ſaw the burning buſh. On 
thoſe mountains are many chapels and cells, poſſeſſed by the Greek and 
Latin monks, who, like the religious at Jeruſalem, pretend to ſhew the 
very ſpot, where every miracle or tranſaction recorded in Scripture hap- 


ned. 

The chief cities in Arabia are Mocha, Aden, Muſcat, Suez, and Jud- 
dah, where moſt of the trade of this country is carried on. 

Mocha is well built, the houſes very lofty, and are with the walls and 
forts covered with a chinam or ſtucco, that gives a dazzling whiteneſs to 
them. The harbour is ſemicircular, the cireuit of the wall is two miles, 
and there are ſeveral handfome moſques in the city. Suez the Arnſi noe 
of the ancients, is furrouded by the Deſert, and but a ſhabby ill-built 
place. The ſhips are forced to anchor a league from the town, to which 
the leading channel has only about nine feet water. Juddah is the place 
of the greateſt trade in the Red Sea, for there the commerce between 
Arabia and Europe meets, and is interchanged, the former ſending her 
gums, drugs, xo ol &c. and from Europe comes cloths, iron, furs, and 
other articles by the way of Cairo. The revenues of theſe, with- the 
profits of the port, are ſhared by the Grand Signior, and the Xeriff of 
Mecca, to whom this place jointly belongs. 

Mecca, the capital of all Arabia, and Medina, deſerve particular no- 
tice. At Mecca; the birth-place of Mahomet, is a moſque ſo glorious, 
that it is generally counted the moſt magnificent of any temple in the 
Turkiſh dominions : its lofty roof being raifed in faſhion of a dome, and 
covered with gold, with two beautiful towers at the end, of extraordinary 
height and architecture, make a delightful appearance, and are conſpicu- 
ous at a great diſtance. The moſque hath a hundred gates with a win 
dow over each; and the whole building within is decorated with the fineſt 
gildings and tapeſtry. The number of pilgrims who yearly viſit this place 
s almoſt. incredible, every Muſſulman being'obliged by his religion to E a | 

ther 
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hither once in his lifetime, or ſend a deputy. At Medina, about $fty 


miles from the Red Sea, the city to which Mahomet fled when he was 
driven out of Mecca, and the place where he was buried, is a ſtately 
moſque ſupported by 400 pillars, and furniſhed with 300 filver lamps, 
which are continually burning. It is called the Me Holy,” by the 
Turks, becauſe in it is placed the coffin of their prophet Mahomet, co- 
vered with cloth of gold, under a canopy of filver tiſſue, which the baſhau- 
of Egypt, by order of the Grand Signior, renews every year. The camel 
which carries it, derives a ſort of ſanctity from it, and is never to be uſed 
in any drudgery afterwards. Over the of the cothin, is a tich golden 
creſcent, ſo curioufly wrought, and adorned with precious ſtones, that it 
is eſteemed a maſter- piece ot great value. Thither the pilgrims reſort, a: 
to Mecca, but not in fuch numbers. 

GoVERNMENT. | The inland country of Arabia is under the govern. 
ment of many petty princes, who are ſtiled xeriffs and imans, both of 
them including the offices of king and prieſt, in the ſame manner as the ca- 
lifs of the Saracens, the ſucceſtors of Mahomet. Theſe monarchs appcar 
to be abſolute, both in ſpirituals and temporals ; the ſucceſhon is heredi- 
tary, and they have no other laws than thoſe found in the Koran, and the 
comments upon it. The northern Arabs owe ſubjeRion to the Turks, and 
are governed by baſhaws reſiding among them; but it is certain, that they 
receive large gratuities from the Grand Signior for protecting the pilgrims 
that paſs through their country from the robberies of their countrymen, 
The Arabians have no ſtanding regular militia, but the kings command 
both the perſons ap the purſes of their ſubjects, as the neceſſity of affair: 
require. 

Huroar) The hiſtory of this country in ſeme meaſure differs from 
that of all others; for as the flavery and ſubjection of other nations make 
a great part of their hiſtory, that of the Arabs is entirely compoſed of their 
conqueſts or independence. The Arabs are deſcended from Iſhmael, of 
whoſe poſterity it was foretold, that they ſhould be invincible, “ have 
their hands againſt every man, and every man's hands againſt theirs.” 
They are at preſent, and have remained from the remoteit ages, during 
the various conqueſts of the Greeks, Romans, and Tartars, a convincing 
proof of the divinity of this prediction. Towards the north, and the ſea- 
coaſts of Arabia, the inhabitants are, indeed, kept in awe by the Turks; 
but the wandering tribes in the ſouthern and inland parts acknowledge 
tlien tel ves for ſubjects of no foreign power, and do not fail to haraſs and 
annoy all ſtrangers who come into their country. The conqueſts of the 
Arabs make as wonderful a part of their hiſtory, as the independence and 
freedom which they have ever continued to enjoy. Theſe, as well as 
their religion began with one man, whoſe character forms a very ſingu- 
lar phenomenon in the hiſtory of mankind. This was the famous Maho- 
met, a native of Mecca, a city of that diviſion of Arabia, which for the 
luxuriancy of its ſoil, and happy temperature of its climate, has ever been 
eſteemed the lovelieſt, and ſweeteſt region of the world, and is diſtinguifh- 
ed by the epithet of Happy. a : 

Mahomet was born in the ſixth century, anno 569, in the reign of 
Juſtinian II. emperor of Conſtantinople. Though deſcended of mean 
parentage, illiterate and poor, Mahomet was endued with a ſubtile genius, 
like thoſe of the ſame country, and poſſeſſed a degree of enterpriſe and 
ambition peculiar to himſelf, and nich beyond his condition. He had 
teen employed in the early part of his life, by an uncle, Abuteleb, as a 
factor, and had occaſion in this capacity, to travel into Syria, Paleſtine, 
and Egypt. He was afterwards taken into the ſervice of'a rich merchant 

upon 
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upon whoſe death he married his widow, Cadiga, and by her means came 
to be poſſeſſed of great wealth and of a numerous- family. During his 
peregrinations into Egyptand the Eaſt, he had obſerved the vaſt variety 
of ſets in religion, whoſe hatred againſt each other was ſtrong and inve- 
terate, while at the ſame time there were many particulars in which the 
greater part of them were agreed. He carefully laid hold of theſe parti- 
culars, by means of which, and by acgeeffing himſelf to the love of 
power, riches, and pleaſure, paſſions univerſal among them, he expected 
to raiſe a new ſyſtem of religion, more general than any: which hitherto 
had been eſtabliſhed. In this deſign he was aſſiſted by Sergius, a monk, 
whoſe libertine diſpoſition had made him forſake his cloifter, and profeſſion, 
and engage in the ſervice of Cadiga, with whom he remained as a do- 
meſtic when Mahomet was taken to her bed. This monk was perfect! 

qualified, by his mon learning, for ſupplying the defects, which his maſ- 
ter, for want of a liberal education, laboured under, and which, in all 
probability, muſt have obſtructed the execution of his deſign. It was ne- 
ceſſary, however, that the religion they propoſed to eſtabliſh ſhould have 
a divine ſanction; and for this purpoſe Mahomet turned a calamity, with 
which he was afflicted, to his advantage. He was often ſubject to fits of 
the epilepſy, a diſeaſe which thoſe whom it afflicts are defirous to con- 
ceal ; Mahomet gave out therefore that theſe fits were trances into which 
he was miraculouſly thrown by God Almighty, during which he was 
inſtructed in his will, which he was commanded to publith to the world. 
By this ſtrange ſtroy, and by leading a retired, abſtemious, and auſtere 


life, he eaſily acquired a character for ſuperior ſanctity among his ac- 


quaintance and neighbours. When he thonght himſelf ſufficiently forti- 
fied by the numbers and the enthuſiaſm of his followers, he boldly de- 
clared himſelf a prophet, ſent by God into the world, not only to teach 
his will, but to compel mankind to obey it. 

As we have already mentioned, he did not lay the foundation of his 
ſyſtem ſo narrow as only to comprehend the natives of his own country. 
His mind, though rude and enthuſiaſtic, was enlarged by travelling into 
diſtant lands, whoſe manners and religion he had made a pecuhar ſtudy. 
He propoſed that the ſyſtem he eſtabliſhed ſhould extend over all the neigh- 
bouring nations, to whoſe doctrines and prejudices he had taken care to 
adapt it. Many of the inhabitants of the eaſtern countries were at this- 
time much addicted to the opinions of Arias, who denied that Jeſus Chriſt 
was co- equal with God the Father, as is declared in the Athanaſian creed. 
Egypt and Arabia were filled with Jews, who had fled into theſe corners 
of the world from the perſecution of the emperor Adrian, who threatened 
the total extinction of that people. The other inhabitants of theſe coun- 
tries were Pagans. Theſe, however, had little attachment to their decayed and 
derided idolatry; and like men whoſe religious principle 1s weak, had given 
themlelves over to pleaſure and ſenſuality, or to the acquiſition of riches, 
to be the better able to indulge in the gratifications of ſenſe, which, 


together with the doctrine of predeſtination, compoſed the ſole prin- 


ciples of their religion and philoſophy. Mahomet's ſyſtem was ex- 
actly ſuited to theſe three kinds of men. To gratify the two former, he 
declared that there was one God, who created the world and governed 
all things in it; that he had ſent various prophets into the world to teach 
his will to mankind, among whom Moſes and Jeſus Chriſt were the moſt 
eminent; but the endeavours of theſe had proved ineffectual, and God had 


therefore now ſent his laſt and oreateſt prophet, with a commiſſion more 


ample than what Moſes or Chriſt had been entruſted with, He had com- 
manded him not only to publiſh his laws, but to ſubdue thoſe who were 
[194] 3 A unwilling 
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unwilling to believe or obey them; and for this end to eſtabliſh a king. 
dom upon earth which ſhould propagate the divine law throughout the 
world; that God had deſigned utter ruin and deſtruction to thoſe who 
ſhould refuſe to ſubmit to him ; but to his faithful followers, he had given 
the ſpoils and poſſeſſions of all the earth, as a reward in this life, and had 
provided for them hereafter a paradiſe of all ſenſual enzoyments, eſpecially 
thoſe of love; that the pleaſures of ſuch as died in propagating the faith, 
would be peculiarly intenſe, andfvaſtly tranſcend thofe of the refs, Theſe, 
together with the prohibition of drinking ſtrong 1 (a reſtraint not 
very ſevere in warm climates), and the doctrine of predeſtination, were 
the capital articles of Mahomet's creed. They were no ſooner publiſhed 
than a vaſt many of his countrymen embraced them with implicit faith, 
They were written by the prieſt we formerly mentioned, and compoſe a 
book called the Koran, or Alkoran, by way of eminence, as we * the 
Bible, which means the Book. The perſon of Mahomet, however, was 
familiar to the inhabitants of Mecca; ſo that the greater part of them 
were ſufficiently convinced of the deceit, 'The more enlightened and 
leading men entered into a deſign to cut him off; but Mahomet getting 
notice of their intention, fled from his native city to Medina Tahmachi, 
or the City of the Prophet. The fame of his miracles and doctrine was, 
according to cuftom, greateſt at a diſtance, and the inhabitants of Medina 
received him with open arms. From this flight, which happened in the 
622 vear of Chriſt, the fifty-fourth year of Mahome:'s age, and the 
tenth of his miniſtry, his followers, the Mahometans, compute their 
tune, and the æra is called, in Arabic, Hegira, i. e. the Flight. 

Mahomet, by the afliftance of the inhabitants of Medina, and of others 
whom his inſinuation and addreſs daily attached to him, brought over all 
his countrymen to a belief, or at leaſt to an acquieſcence in his doctrines. 
Tlie ſpeedy propagation of his ſyſtem among the Arabians was a new 
argument in its behalf among the inhabitants of Egypt and the Eaſt, 
who were previouſly diſpoſed to it. Arians, Jews, and Gentiles, all for- 
ſook their ancient faith, and became Mahometans. In a word, the con- 
tagion ſpread over Arabia, Syria, Egypt and Perſia; and Mahomet, 
from a deceitful hypocrite, became the moſt powerful monarch in his 
time. He was proclaimed king at Medina in the year 62 7, and after ſub- 
duing part of Arabia and Syria, he died in 632, leaving two branches of 
his race, both eſteemed divine among their ſubjects. Theſe were the caliphs 
of Pera and of Egypt, under the laſt of which Arabia was included. 
The former of theſe turned their arms to the Eaſt, and made conqueſts of 
many countries. The caliphs of Egypt and Arabia directed their ravages 
towards Europe, and under the name of Saracens or Moors (which they 
obtained becauſe they entered Europe from Mauritania, in Africa, the 
country of the Moors). reduced moſt of Spain, France, Italy, and the 
Hands in the Mediterranean. | 

In this manner did the ſucceſſors of that impoſtor ſpread their religion 
and conqueſts over the greateſt part of Aſia, Africa, and Europe; and 
they {till give law to a very conſiderable part of mankind, 
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HE JAPAN ISLANDS, Japan or Niphon, Bongo, Tonſa. and 
Dezima, form together what has been called the empire of JAPAN, 

and are governed by a moſt deſpotic prince, who is ſometimes called em- 
5 4 | peror, 
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peror, and ſometimes king. They are ſituated about 1 5; miles eaſt of 
China, and extend from the zoth to the 4tſt degree of north latitude, and 
trom the 1 zoth to the 147th of eaſt longitude. The chief town is Jeddoz 

in the 14 1ſt degree of eaſt longitude, and the 36th of north latitude. | 

The foil and productions of the country are pretty much the ſame with 
thoſe of China; and the inhabitants are famous for their lacker ware, 
known by the name of Japan. The iflands themfelves are very innac- 
ceſſible, through their Ain rocks and tempeſtuous ſeas; they are ſubject to 


earthquakes, and have ſome volcanos. I have already mentioned the cir- 


cumſtance of the Dutch expelling the Portugueſe from this gainful trade. 


The Japaneſe themſelves are the groſſeſt of all idolators, and fo irrecon- 
cileable to Chriſtianity, that It is commonly ſaid the Dutch, who are the 
only European people with whom they now trade, pretend themſelves to 
be no Chriſtians, and humour the Japaneſe in the molt abſurd ſuperſtitions, 
Notwithſtanding all this compliance, the natives are very ſhy and rigorous 
in all their dealings with the Dutch, and Nagaſacci, in the iſland of Dezi-- 
ma, is the only place where they are ſuffered to trade. The complexiong 
of the Japaneſe are in general yellowiſh, although ſome few, chiefly 
women, are almoſt white. Their narrow eyes, and high eye-brows, are 
like thoſe of the Chineſe and Tartars; and their notes are ſhort and 
thick. Their hair is univerſally black; and ſuch a ſameneſs of faſhion 
reigns throughout this whole empire, that the head-drefs is the ſame from 
the emperor ta the peaſant. The faſhion of their cloaths has alſo remained 
the fame from very high antiquity. They conſiſt of one or more looſe 
gowns, tied about the middle with a ſaſh. rome rank have them 
made of ſilk, but the lower claſs of cotton ſtuffs. omen generally wear 
a greater number of them than men, and much longer, an] have them 
more ornamented, often with gold or ſilver lowers woven into the ſtuff, 
Their houſes are built with upright poſts, croſſed and wattled with bam- 
hoo, plaiſtered both without and within, and white-waſhed. They ge- 
nerally have two ſtories ; but the uppermoſt is low, and ſeldom inhabited. 
The roofs are covered with pantiles, targe and heavy, but neatly made. 
The floors are elevated two fect from the ground, and covered with 
planks, on which mats are laid. They have no furniture in their rooms; 
neither tables, chairs, ſtools, benches, cupboards, or even beds. Their 
cuſtom is to fit down on their heels upon the mats, which are always 
ſoft and clean. Their victuals are ſerved up to them on a low board, 
raiſed but a few inches from the floor, and one diſh only at a time. Mir- 
rors they have, but never fix them up in their houſes as ornzmental- fur- 
n'ture : they are made of a compound metal, and uſed only at their toilets, 
Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of their winters, which obliges them to 
warm their houſes from November to March, they have neither fire- 
places nor ſtoves; inſtead of theſe they uſe large copper pots ſtaading 
upon legs. Theſe are lined on the inſide with loam, on which aſhes are 
laid to ſome depth, and charcoal lighted upon them, which ſeems to be 
prepared in ſome manner which renders the fumes of it not at all dan- 
gerous. The firſt compliment offered to a ſtranger, in their houſes, is a 
diſh of tea, and a pipe of tobacco. Fans are uſed by both ſexes equaily ; 
and are, within or without doors, their inſeparable companions, The 
whole nation are naturally cleanly; every houſe, whether public or pri- 
vate, has a bath, of which conſtant and daily uſe is made by the whole 
family. Obedience to parents, and reſpect to ſuperiors, are the charae- 
teriſtics of this nation. Their ſalutations and converſations between equals 
abound alſo with civility and politeneſs; to this children are early ac. 
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cuſtomed by the example of their parents. Their penal laws are very ſe- 
vere; but puniſhments are ſeldom inflicted. Perhaps there is no countr 

where fewer crimes againſt ſociety are committed. : Commerce and ma- 
nufactures flouriſh here, though, as theſe people have few wants, they 
are not carried to the extent which we {ce in Europe. Agriculture is ſo 
well underſtood, that the whole country, even to the tops of the hills, 
is cultivated. They trade with no foreigners but the Dutch and Chi- 
neſe, and in both caſes with companies of privileged merchants.— 
Beſides the ſugars, ſpices, and manufactured goods, which the Dutch ſend 
ta Japan, they carry thither annually upwards of 200,000 deer ſkins, and 
more than 100,000 hides, the greateſt part of which they get from 
Siam, where they pay for them in money. The merchandiſe they ex- 
port from theſe iſlands, both for Bengal and Europe, conſiſt in ooo 
cheſts of copper, each weighing 120 pounds, and from 25 to 30,000 
weight of camphor. Their profits on imports and exports are valued at 
40 or 45 per cent. As the Dutch company do not pay duty in Japan, 
either on their exports or imports, they fend an annual pu ent to 
the emperor, conſiſting of cloth, chintz, ſuccotas, cottons, ſtuffs, and 
trinkets. 

The LADRONE ISLANDS, of which the chief town is ſaid tobe Guam, 
eaſt longitude 140, north latitude 14: they are about twelve in number, 
The people took their name from their pilſering qualities. We know 
nothing of them worth a particular mention, excepting that lord Anſon 

landed upon one of them (Tinian), where he found great refreſhment for 
himſelf and his crew. 

FORMOSA is likewiſe an oriental iſland. It is ſituated to the eaſt of 
China, near the province of Fo-kien, and is divided into two parts by a 
chain of mountains, which runs through the middle, beginning at the 
ſouth coaſt, and ending at the north. This is a very fine iſland, and 
abounds with all the neceſſaries of life, That part of the iſland which 
lies to the welt of the mountains, belongs to the Chineſe, who conſider 
the inhabitants of the eaſtern parts z3 ſavages, though they are ſaid to be 
a very inoffenſive people. The inhabitants of the cultivated parts are 
the fame with the Chinefe, already deſcribed. The Chineſe have like- 
wiſe made themſelves maſters of ſeveral other iſlands in theſe ſeas, of 
which we ſcarcely know the names; that of Ainan is between fixty and 
ſeventy leagues long, and between fifty and fixty in breadth, and but 
twelve miles from the province of Canton. The original inhabitants are 
a ſhy, cowardly people, and live in the moſt unwholeſome part of the 
fland, the coaſt and cultivated parts, which are very valuable, being 
poſſeſſed by the Chineſe. 

The PHILIPPINES, of which there are 1100 in number, lying in the 
Chineſe Sea (part of the Pacific Ocean,) 300 miles ſouth-eaſt of China, 
of which Manilla, or Luconia, the chief, is 4000 miles long and 200 
broad. The inhabitants conſiſt of Chineſe, Ethiopians, Mzlays, Spa- 
mards, Portugueſe, Pintados, or painted people, and Meſtes, a mixture 
of all theſe. The property of the iſlands belongs to the king of Spain, 
they having been diſcovered by Magellan, and afterwards conquered by 
the Spaniards in the reign of Philip IT. from whom they take their name. 
Their ſituation is ſuch, between the eaſtern and weſtern continents, that 
the inhabitants trade with Mexico and Peru, as well as with all the iſlands 
and places of the Eaſt Indies. Two ſhips from Acapulco, in Mexico, carry 
on this commerce for the Spaniards, who make 400 per cent. profit. The 
country is fruitful in all the neceffaries of lite, and beautiful to the eye. 
Veniſon of all kinds, buffaloes, hogs, ſheep, goats, and a 7 
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large ſpecies: of monkies, are found here in great plenty. The neſt of 
the bird ſaligan affords that diſſolving jelly, which is fo voluptuous a 
rarity at European tables. Many European fruits aud flowers thrive ſur- 

rifingly in theſe iſlands. If a ſprig of an orange or lemon tree is planted 

ere, it becomes within the year a fruit-bearing tree; ſo that the verdure 
and luxuriancy of the ſoil are almoſt incredible. The tree amet ſupplies 
the natives with water; and there is alſo a kind of cane, which if cut yields 
fair water enough for a draught, of which there is plenty in the mountains, 
where water is moſt wanted, 

The city of Manilla contains about 3000 inhabitants; its port is Cavite, 
lying at the diſtance of three leagues, and defended by the caſtle of St. 
Philip. In the year 1762, Manilla was reduced by the Engliſh under 

eneral Draper and admiral Corniſh, who took it by ſtorm, and humanely 
fatfered the archbiſhop, who was the Spaniſh viceroy, at the ſame time, 
to ranſom the place tor about a million ſterling. The bargain, however, 
was ungeneroutly diſowned by him and the court of Spain, {> that great 
part of the ranſom is ſtill unpaid. The Spaniſh government is ſettled 
there, but the Indian inhabitants pay a capitation tax. The other iſlands, 
particularly Midanao, the largeſt next to Manilla, are governed by petty 
princes of their own, whom they call ſultans. The ſultan of Midanao is 
a Mahometan. 

Upon the whole, though theſe iſlands are enriched with all the profu- 
ſton of nature, yet they are ſubject to moſt dreadful earthquakes, thunder, 
rains, and lightning ; and the ſoil is peſtered with many noxious and ve- 
nomous creatures, and even herbs and flowers, whoſe poiſons kill almoſt 
inſtantaneouſly. Some of their mountains are volcanoes. 

The MOLUCCAS, commonly called the Seicz or CLovE IsLAxps. 
Theſe are- not out of ſight of each other, and lie all within the com- 
paſs of twenty-five leagues to the ſouth of the Philippines, in 125 degrees 
of ealt longitude, and between one degree ſouth, and two north latitude, 
Tbey are in number five, viz. Bachian, Machian, Motyr, Ternate, and 
Tydore. Theſe iſlands produce neither corn nor rice, ſo that the inha- 
bitants live upon a bread made of ſagoe. Their chief produce conſiſts of 
dloves, mace, and nutmegs, in ral quantities; which are monopolized 
by the Dutch with. ſo much jealouſy, that they deſtroy the plants, leſt the 
natives thould fe:] the ſupernumerary ſpices to other nations. Theſe iſlands 
after being ſubject to various powers, are now governed by three kings, 
ſubordinate to the Dutch. Ternate is the largeſt of theſe iſlands, though 
no more than thirty miles in gircumference. The Dutch have here a fort 
called Victoria; and another called Fort Orange, in Machian. 

The BANDA, or NuTmec IsLAxps, are ſituated betwen 127 and 128 
degrees eaſt longitude, and between four or five ſouth latitude, com- 
prehending the iſlands of Lantor, the chief town of which is Lantor, 
Polerong, Roſinging, Pooloway, and Gonapi. The chief forts belonging 
to the Dutch on theſe iſlands, are thoſe of Revenge and Naſſau. The 
mitmeg, covered with mace, grows on theſe iſlands only, and they are 
entirely ſubje& to the Dutch. In ſeveral iſlands that lie near Banda aud 
Amboyna, the nutmeg and clove would grow, becauſe, as naturaliſts tell 
us, birds, eſpecially doves and pigeons, ſwallow the nutmeg and clove 
whole, and void them in the ſame ſtate; which is one of the reaſons why 
the Dutch declare war againſt both birds in their wild plantations. The 
great nutmeg harveſt is in June and Auguſt. 

AMBOYNA. This iſland, taken in a large ſenſe, is one, and the moft 
conſiderable of the Moluccas, which, in fact, it commands. It is ſitu- 
ated in the Archipelago of St. Lazarus, between the third and fourth 
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cuſtomed by the example of their parents. Their penal laws are very ſe. 
vere; but puniſhments are ſeldom inflicted. Perhaps there is no country 
where fewer crimes againſt ſociety are committed. Commerce and ma- 
nufactures flouriſh here, though, as theſe people have few wants, they 
are not carried to the extent which we ſce in Europe. Agriculture is ſo 
well underſtood, that the whole country, even to the tops of the hills, 
is cultivated. They trade with no foreigners but the Dutch and Chi- 
neſe, and in both caſes with companies of privileged merchants. 
Beſides the ſugars, ſpices, and manufactured goods, which the Dutch ſend 
ta Japan, they carry thither annually upwards of 200,000 deer ſkins, and 
more than 100,000 hides, the greateſt part of which they get from 
Siam, where they pay for them in money. The merchandiſe they ex- 
port from theſe iſlands, both for Bengal and Europe, confiſt in oo 
cheſts of copper, each weighing 120 pounds, and from 25 to 30,000 
weight of camphor. Their profits on imports and exports are valued at 
40 or 45 per cent. As the Dutch company do not pay duty in Japan, 
either on their exports or Imports, they fend an annual = ent to 
the emperor, conſiſting of cloth, chintz, ſuccotas, cottons, ſtuffs, and 
trinkets. 

The LADRONE ISLANDS, of which the chief town 1s ſaid tobe Guam, 
eaſt longitude 140, north latitude 14: they are about twelve in number, 
The people took their name from their pilfering qualities. We know 
nothing of them worth a particular mention, excepting that lord Anion 
landed upon one of them (Tinian), where he found great refreſhmeat for 
himſelf and his crew. 

FORMOsSA is likewiſe an oriental iſland. It is fituated to the eaſt of 
China, near the province of Fo-kien, and is divided into two parts by a 
chain of mountains, which runs through the middle, beginning at the 
ſouth coaſt, and ending at the north. This is a very fine iſland, and 
abounds with all the neceſſaries of life. That part of the iſland which 
lies to the weſt of the mountains, belongs to the Chineſe, who confider 
the inhabitants of the eaſtern parts zz ſavages, though they are ſaid to be 
a very inoffenſive people. The inhabitants of the cultivated parts are 
the fame with the Chinefe, already defcribed. The Chineſe have like- 
wiſe made themſelves maſters of ſeveral other iſlands in theſe ſeas, of 
which we ſcarcely know the names; that of Ainan is between ſixty and 
ſeventy leagues long, and between fifty and fixty in breadth, and but 
twelve miles from the province of Canton. The original inhabitants are 

a ſhy, cowardly people, and live in the moſt unwholeſome part of the 
_ Hland, the coaſt and cultivated parts, which are very valuable, being 
poſſeſſed by the Chineſe. 

The PHILIPPINES, of which there are 1100 in number, tying in the 
Chineſe Sea ( part of the Pacific Ocean,) zoo miles ſouth-eaſt of China, 
of which Manilla, or Luconia, the chief, is 4000 miles long and 200 
broad. The inhabitants conſiſt of Chineſe, Ethiopians, Mzlays, Spa- 
niards, Portugueſe, Pintados, or painted people, and Meſtes, a mixture 
of all theſe. The property of the iflands belongs to the king of Spain, 
they having been diſcovered by Magellan, and afterwards conquered by 
the Spaniards in the reign of Philip IT. from whom they take their name. 
Their ſituation is ſuch, between the eaſtern and weſtern continents, that 
the inhabitants trade with Mexico and Peru, as well as with all the iſlands 
and places of the Eaſt Indies. Two ſhips from Acapulco, in Mexico, carry 
on this commerce for the Spaniards, who make 400 per cent. profit. The 
country is fruitful in all the neceffaries of lite, and beautiful to the eye. 
Veniſon of all kinds, buffaloes, hogs, ſheep, goats, and a * 
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large ſpecies of monkies, are found here in great plenty. The neſt of 
the bird ſaligan affords that diſſolving jelly, which is ſo voluptuous a 
rarity at European tables. Many European fruits aud flowers thrive ſar- 

rifingly in theſe iſlands. If a ſprig of an orange or lemon tree is planted 
wa it becomes within the year a fruit- bearing tree; ſo that the verdure 
and luxuriancy of the ſoil are almoſt incredible. The tree amet ſupplies 
the natives with water; and there is alſo a kind of cane, which if cut yields 
fair water enough for a draught, of which there is plenty in the mountains, 
where water is moſt wanted, 

The city of Manilla contains about 3000 inhabitants; its port is Cavite, 
lying at the diſtance of three leagues, and defended by the caſtle of St. 
Philip. In the year 1762, Manilla was reduced by the Englith under 
eneral Draper and admiral Corniſh, who took it by ſtorm, and humanely 
faffered the archbiſhop, who was the Spaniſh viceroy, at the ſame time, 
to ranſom the place tor about a million ſterling. The bargain, however, 
was ungeneroutly diſowned by him and the court of Spain, ſ that great 
part of the ranſom is ſtill unpaid. The Spaniſh government is ſettled 
there, but the Indian inhabitants pay a capitation tax. The other iſlands, 
particularly Midanao, the largeſt next to Manilla, are governed by petty 
princes of their own, whom they call ſultans. The ſultan of Midanao is 
a Mahometan. 

Upon the whole, though theſe iſlands are enriched with all the profu- 
ſion of nature, yet they are ſubject to moſt dreadful earthquakes, thunder, 
rains, and lightning ; and the ſoil is peſtered with many noxious and ve- 
nomous creatures, and even herbs and flowers, whoſe poiſons kill almoſt 
inſtantaneouſly. Some of their mountains are volcanoes. 

The MOLUCCAS, commonly called the Seict or CLoVE IsLaxps. 
Theſe are- not out of fight of each other, and lie all within the com- 
paſs of twenty-five leagues to the ſouth of the Philippines, in 125 degrees 
ot eaſt longitude, and between one degree ſouth, and two north latitude. 
Tixey are in number five, viz. Bachian, Machian, Motyr, Ternate, and 
Tydore. Theſe iſlands produce neither corn nor rice, ſo that the inha- 
bitants live upon a bread made of ſagoe. Their chief produce conſiſts of 
cioves, mace, and nutmegs, in vaſt quantities; which are monopolized 
by the Dutch with. ſo much jealouſy, that they deſtroy the plants, leſt the 
natives thould fell the ſupernumerary ſpices to other nations. Theſe lands 
after being ſubject to various powers, are now governed by three kings, 
ſubordinate to the Dutch. Ternate is the largeſt of theſe iſlands, though 
no more than thirty miles in gircumference. The Dutch have here a fort 
called Victoria; and another called Fort Orange, in Machian. 

The BANDA, or NuTMEc IsLANnDs, are ſituated betwen 127 and 128 
degrees eaſt longitude, and between four or five ſouth latitude, com- 
prehending the iſlands of Lantor, the chief town of which is Lantor, 
Polerong, Roſinging, Pooloway, and Gonapi. The chief forts belonging 
to the Dutch on theſe iſlands, are thoſe of Revenge and au. The 
nitmeg, covered with mace, grows on theſe iflands only, and they are 
entirely ſubje& to the Dutch. In ſeveral iſlands that lie near Banda aud 


Amboyna, the nutmeg and ctove would grow, becauſe, as naturaliſts tell 


us, birds, eſpecially doves and pigeons, ſwallow the nutmeg and clove 
whole, and void them in the ſame ſtate ; which is one of the reaſons why 
the Dutch declare war againſt both birds in their wild plantations. The 
great nutmeg harveſt is in June and Auguſt. 

AMBOYNA. This iſland, taken in a large ſenſe, is one, and the moft 
conſiderable of the Moluccas, which, in fact, it commands. Tt is ſitu- 
ated in the Archipelago of St. Lazarus, between the third and fourth 
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degree of ſouth latitude, and 120 leagues to the eaſtward of Batavia. 
Amboyna is about ſeventy miles in circumference, and defended by à 
Dutch garriſon of 7 or 800 men, befides ſmall forts, which protect their 
clove plantations. It is well known, that when the Portugueſe were driven 
off this Ifland, the trade of it was carried on by the Engliſh and Dutch; 
and the barbarities of the latter in firſt torturing and then murdering the 
Engliſh, and thereby engrofling the whole trade, and that of Banda, can 
never be forgotten; but will be tranſmitted as a memorial of Dutch 
19 285 at that period, to all poſterity. This tragical event happened in 
1622. 

The ifland of CELEBES, or Mac Ass AR, is ſituated under the equator, 
between the Iſland of Borneo and the Spice Iilands, at the diftance of 160 
leagues from Batavia, and is 500 miles long, and 200 broad. This iſland, 
notwithftanding its heat, is rendered habitable by breezes from the north, 
and periodical rains. Its chief en is pepper and . and the 
natives are expert in the ſtudy of poiſons, with a variety of which nature 
hath furniſhed them. The Dutch have a fortification on this ifland; but 
the internal part of it is governed by three kings, the chief of whom re- 
fides in the town of Macaffar. In this and indeed in almoſt all the oriental 
iſlands, the inhabitants live in houſes built on large poſts, which are ac- 
ceſſible only by ladders, which they pull up in the night-time, for their 
ſecurity againſt venomous animals. They are ſaid to be hoſpitable and 
faithful, if not provoked. They carry on a large trade with the Chineſe, 
Lees port of Jampoden is the moſt capacious of any in that part of the 
world. | 

The Dutch have likewiſe fortified GILORO and CERAM, two other 
ſpice iflands lying under the equator, and will fink any ſhips that attempt 
fo traffic in thoſe ſeas. | 

The SUNDA ISLANDS. Theſe are fituated in the Indian ocean, 
betwecn 93 and 120 degrees of eaſt longitude, and between eight de- 
grees.north, and eight degrees ſouth latitude, comprehending the iſlands 
of Borneo, Sumatra, Java, Bally, Lamboe, Banca, &c. The three firſt, 
To their great extent and importance, require to be ſeparately de- 

cribed, | 

BORNEO, is ſaid to be 800 miles long, and 700 broad, and is therefore 
thought to be the largeſt iſland in the world. The inland part of the coun- 
try is marſhy and unhealthy ; and the inhabitants live in towns built upon 
floats in the middle of the rivers. The ſoil produces rice, cotton, canes, 
pepper, camphor, the tropical fruits, gold, and excellent diamonds. The 
famous ouran-outang, one of which was diſſected by Dr. Tyſon at Oxford, 
is a native of this country, and is thought, of all irrational beings, to 
reſemble a man the moſt. The original inhabitants are ſaid to live in the 
mountains, and make uſe of poiſoned darts; but the ſea- coaſt is governed 
by Mahometan princes: the chief port of this ifland is Benjar-Maſſeen, 
and carries on a commerce with all trading nations. 

SUMATRA has Malacca on the north, Borneo on the eaſt, and Java on 
the ſouth-eaſt, from which it is ſeparated by the ſtraits, of Sunda ; it is 
divided into two equal parts by the equator, extending five degrees and 
upwards, north-weſt of it, and five on the ſouth-eaſt; and is 1000 miles 
long, and 100 broad. This ifland produces fo much gold, that it is 
thought to be the Ophir * mentioned in the ſcriptures; but Mr. Marſden 


* There is a mountain in the iſland which is called Ophir by the Europeans, whoſe 
ſammit above the level of the ſea, is 13,842 feet, exceeding in height the Peak of 
Teneriff by 577 ſeet. | 
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in his late hiſtory of the iſland, thinks it was unknown to the ancients.— 

Its chief trade with the Europeans lies in pepper. The Engliſh Eaſt India 
company have two ſettlements here Bencoolen, and Fort Marlborough; 
from whence they bring their chief cargoes of pepper. The king of 
Achen, is the chief of the Mahometan princes who poſſeſs the ſea coaſts. 
The interior parts are governed ” pagan princes ; and the natural pro- 
ducts of Sumatra are pretty much the ſame with thoſe of the adjacent 
iſlands. 

Rain is very frequent here; ſometimes very heavy, and almoſt always 
attended with thunder and lightning. Earthquakes are not uncommon, 
and there are ſeveral volcanoes on the ifſand. The people who inhabit 
the coaſt are Malays, who came hither from the peninfula of Malacca ; 
but the interior parts are inhabited by a very different people, and who have 
hitherto had no connection with the Europeans. Their language and cha- 
rater differ much from thoſe of the Malays ; the latter uſing the Arabic 
character. The people between the diſtricts of the Engliſh company, and 
thoſe of the Dutch at Palimban, on the other fide the iſland, write on long 
narrow flips of the bark of a tree, with a piece of bamboo. They begin 
at the bottom, and write from the left hand to the right, contrary to the 
cuſtom of other eaſtern nations. Theſe inhabitants of the interior parts of 
Sumatra, are a free people, and hve in ſmall villages, called Dooſans, inde- 
pendent of each other, and governed each by its own chief. All of them 
have laws, ſome written ones, by which they puniſh offenders, and termi- 
nate diſputes. They have almoſt all of them, and particularly the women, 
large ſwellings in the throat, ſome nearly as big as a man's head, but in 
general as big as an oftrich's egg, like the goitres of the Alps. That part 
of this iſland which is called the Caſſia country, is well inhabited by a 
people called Battas, who differ from all the other inhabitants of Sumatra 
in language, manners, and cuſtoms. They have no king, but live in 
villages, independently of each other, and generally at variance with one 
another. They fortify their villages very ſtrongly with double fences of 
camphor plank pointed, and placed with their 3 projecting outwards; 
and between theſe fences they place pieces of bamboo, hardened by fire, 
and likewiſe pSinted, which are concealed by the graſs, but which will 
run quite through a man's foot. Such of their enemies whom they take 
priſoners, they put to death and eat, and their ſkulls they hang up as tro- 
phies, in the houſes where the unmarried men and boys eat and ſleep.— 
They allow of polygamy : a man may purchaſe as many wives as he 
pleaſes; but their number ſeldom exceed eight. All their wives live in 
the ſame houſe with the huſband, and the houſes have no partition ; but 


each wife has her ſeparate fire place. It is from this country that moſt of 


lixty feet, with a ſtem of about two feet in diameter, and a beautiful and re- 
gular ſpreading head. ithin about ninety miles of Sumatra is the iſland 
of ENGANHO, which is very little known, on ac:ount of the terrible rocks 
and breakers, which entirely rend it. It is inhabited by naked ſavages, 
who are tall and well made, and who generally appear armed with lances 
and clubs, and ſpeak a different language from the inhabitants of any of 
the neighbouring iſlands. 
The greateſt part of JAVA belongs to the Dutch, who have here erected 
a kind of commercial monarchv, the capital of which is Batavia, a noble 
and populous city, lying in the latitude of fix degrees ſouth, at the mouth 
of the river Jucata, and furniſhed with one of the fineſt harhours in the 
world. The town itſelf is built in the manner of thoſe in Holland, and 
is about a league and a half in circumference, with five gates, and ſur- 
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rounded by regular fortifications ; but its ſuburbs are ſaid to be ten times 
more populous than itſelf. The government here is a mixture of eaſtern 
magnificence and European police, and held by the Dutch governor-gene. 
ral of the Indies. When he appears abroad, he is attended by his guards 
and officers, and with a ſplendor ſuperior to that of any European poten- 
tate, except upon ſome ſolemn occaſions. This city is as beautiful as it is 
ſtrong, and its fine canals, bridges, and avenues, render it a meſt agreeable 
reſidence. The deſcription of it, its government, and public edifices, 
have employed whole volumes. The citadel, where the governor has his 
palace, commands tl.e town andthe ſuburbs, which are inhabited by natives 
of almoſt every nation in the world; the Chineſe reſiding in this iſland 
are computed at 100,000; but about 30,000 of that nation were bar. 
barouſly maſſacred, without tle ſmalleſt offence ever proved upon them, 
in 1740. This maſſacre was too unprovoked and deteſtable, to be de- 
fended even by the Dutch, who, when the governor arrived in Europe, 
ſent him back to be tricd at Batavia ; but he never has been heard of ſince. 
A Dutch garriſon of 3000 men conſtantly reſides at Batavia, and about 
I 5,000 troops are quartered in the iſland and the neighbourhood of the 
Citv. 

The ANDAMAN and NICO”AR iſlands. Theſe iſlands lie at the en- 
trance of the Bay of Bengal, and furniſh proviſions, conſiſting of tropical 
fruits and other neceſlaiies, for the ſhips that touch there. They are 
otherwiſe too inconſiderable to be mentioned. They are inhabited by a 
harmleſs, inoffenſive, but idolatrous people. ; 

CEYLON. This iſland, though not the largeſt, is thought to be by 
nature, the richeſt and fineſt ifland in the world. It is ſituated in the Indian 
Ocean, near Cape Comorin ; the ſouthern extremity of the Hither Penin- 
ſula of India, being ſeparated from the coaſt of Coromandel by a narrow 
ſtrait, and is 2 50 miles long, and 200 broad. The natives call it, with 
ſome ſhew of reaſon, the terreſtrial paradiſe; and it produces, beſides 
excellent fruits of all kinds, long pepper, fine cotton, ivory, filk, to- 
bacco, ebony, muſk, cryſtal, ſaltpetre, ſulphur, lead, iron, ſteel, cop- 
per; beſides cinnamon, gold, and ſilver, and all kinds of precious ſtones, 
except diamonds. All kinds of fowl and fiſh abound here. Every part of 
the ifland is well wooded and watered ; and beſides ſome curious animals 
ee to itſelf, it has plenty of cows, buffaloes, goats, hogs, deer, 

ares, dogs, and other quadrupeds. The Ceylon elephant is preferred 
to all others, eſpecially if ſpotted: but ſeveral noxious animals, ſuch as 
ſerpents and aunts, are likewiſe ſound here. The chief commodity of the 
iſland, is its cinnamon, which is by far the beſt in all Aſia. Though its 
trees grow in great profuſion, yet the beſt is found in the neighbourhood 
of Columbo, the chief ſettlement of the Dutch, and Negambo. The 
middle of the country is mountainous and woody, ſo that the rich and 
beautiful vallies are left in the poſſeſſion of the Putch, who have in a man- 
ner ſhut up the king in his capital city, Candy, which ſtands on a moun- 
tain in the middle of the ifland, ſo that he has ſcarcely any communication 
with other nations, or any property in the riches of his own dominions. 
The deſcendants of the ancient inhabitants are called Cinglaſſes, who 
though idolators, value themſelves upon maintaining their ancient laws 
and cuſtoms. They are, in general, a ſober, inoffenſive people, and are 
mingled with Moors, Malabars, Portugueſe, and Dutch. 

It may be here proper to obſerve, that the cinnamon-tree, which is a 
native of this iſland, has two, if not three barks, which form the true cin- 
namon; the trees of a middling growth and age afford the beſt; and the 
body of the tree, which, when ſtripped, is white, ſerves for building and 
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ether uſes. In 1656, the Dutch were invited by the natives of this de- 
licious iſland, to defend them againſt the Portugueſe, whom they expelled, 
and have monopolized it ever ſince to themſelves. - Indeed, in January 
1782, Trinconmale, the chief ſea-port of the ifland, was taken by the 
Engliſh, but ſoon afte: wards retaken by the French, and reſtored to the 
Dutch by the laſt treaty ot peace. 

The MALDIVES. Theſe are a vaſt cluſter of ſmall iſlands or little rocks 
juſt above the water, lying between the equator and eight degrees north 
latitude, near Cape Comorin. They are chiefly reforted to by the Dutch, 
who drive on a profitable trade with the natives for couries, a kind of imall 
ſheils, which go, or rather formerly went for money upon the coaſts of 
Guinea and other parts of Africa. The cocoa of the Maldives is an ex- 
cellent commodity in a medicinal capacity: * Of tuis tree (ſays a weil- 
informed author) they buiid veſſels of twenty or thirty tons; their hulls, 
maſts, ſails, rigging, anchors, cables, proviſions, and firing, are all from 
this uſeful tree,” 

We have already mentioned BOMBAY, on the Malabar coaſt, in ſpeak- 
ing of India. With regard to the language of all the Oriental iflands, 
nothing certain can be faid, Each iſland has a particular tongue; but the 
Malyayan, Chineſe, ag now Dutch, and Indian words, are ſo frequent 
among them, that it is difficult for an European, who is not very expert 
in thoſe matters, to know the radical language. The ſame may be almoſt 
{aid of their religion; for though its original is certainly Pagan, yet it is 
intermixed with many Mahometan, Jewiſh, Chriſtian, and other foreign 
ſuperſtitions, 

The ſea which ſeparates the ſouthern point of the peninſula of Kamt- 
ſchatka from Japan, contains a number of itlands in a poſition from north- 
north-eaft to ſouth- ſouth- weſt, which are called the KURILE ISLANDS. 
They are upwards of twenty in number, are all mountainous, and in ſeve- 
ral of them are volcanoes and hot ſprings. The principal of theſe iſlands 
are inhabited ; but ſome of the little ones are entirely deſert and unpeo- 
pled. bates differ much from each other, in reſpect both to their ſituation 
and natural conſtitution. The foreſts in the more northern ones, are 
compoſed of laryx and pines; thoſe to the ſouthern produce canes, bam- 
hoos, vines, &c. In ſome of them are bears and foxes. The ſea-otter ap- 
pears on the coaſts of all theſe iflands, as well as whales, ſea-horſes, ſeals, 
and other amphibious animals. Some of the inhabitants of theſe iſlands 
have a great hkeneſs to the Japaneſe, in their manners, language, and 
perſonal appearance; others very much reſemble the Kamtſchadales. 
The northern iſlands acknowledge the ſovereigaty of the empire of Ruſſia; 
hut thoſe to the ſouth pay homage to Japan. The Kurilians diſcover 
much humanity and probity in their conduct, and are courteous and hoſ- 

itable; but adverſity cas them timid, and prompts them to ſuicide, 

hey have a particular veneration for old age. They reverence an old 
man. whoever he be, but have an eſpecial affection for thoſe of their re- 
ſpective families. Their language is agreeable to the ear, and they ſpeak 
and pronounce it ſlowly. The men are employed in hunting, fiſhing for 
fea animals and whales, and catching fowl. Their canoes are made of 
the wood that their foreſts produce, or that the ſea caſts upon their ſhores. 
The women have charge of the kitchen, and make clothes. In the 
northern ifles they ſew, and make different cloths of the thread of nettles. 
The ſouthern iſlanders are more refined and poliſhed 'than the northern, 
and carry on a ſort of commerce with Japan, whither they export whale + 
oil, furs, and eagles feathers to fledge arrows with. In return, they bring 
Japaneſe utenſils of metal and varniſhed wood, ſkillers, ſabres, different 


ituffs, ornaments of luxury and parade, tob: all ſorts of t ijnkets, and 
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FRICA, the third grand diviſion of the globe, is generally repre. 
ſented as bearing ſome reſemblance to the form of a pyramid, the 
baſe being the northern part of it, which runs along the ſhores of the 
lediterranean, and the point or top of the pyramid, the Cape of Good 
Hope. Africa is a peng of a prodigious extent, joined to Aſia only b 
a neck of land, about ſixty miles over, between the Red Sea and the Me- 
diterranean, uſually called the Iſthmus of Suez, and its utmoſt length from 
north to ſouth, from Cape Bona in the Mediterranean, in 37 degrees 
north, to the Cape of Good Hope in 34-7 ſouth latitude, is 4, 300 miles; 
and the broadeſt part from Cape Verd, in 17-20 deg. W. loa. to Cape Guar- 
daſui, near the frraits of Babel-Mandel, in 51-20 caſt longitude, is 43,500 
miles from eaſt to weft. It is bounded on the north by the Mediterranean 
Sea, which ſepar tes it from Europe; on the eaſt by the Iſthmus of Suez, 
the Red Sea, and the Indian Ocean, which divides it from Aſia; on the 
fouth by the Southern Ocean; and on the weſt by the great Atlantic 
Ocean, which ſeparates it from America. As the equator divides this ex- 
tenſive country almoſt in the middle, and the far greateſt part of it is 
within the tropics, the heat is in many places almoſt inſupportable to an 
European; it being there increaſed by the rays of the ſun, from vaſt de- 
ſerts of burning ſands. The coaſts, however, and banks of rivers, ſuch 
as the Nile, are generally fertile; and moſt parts of this region are inha- 
bited, though it is far from being fo populous as Europe and Aſia. From 
what has been ſaid, the reader cannot expect to find here a variety of cli- 
mates. In many parts of Africa, ſnow ſeldom falls in the plains : and it 
is generally never found but on. the tops of the higheſt mountains. The 
natives, in theſe ſcorching regions, would as ſoon expect that marble 
ſhould melt, and flow in liquid ſtreams, as that water by freezing ſhould 
loſe its fluidity, be arreſted by the cold, and ceaſing to flow, become like 
the ſolid rock. 
The moſt conſiderable rivers in Africa, are the Niger, which falls into 
the Atlantic or weſtern ocean at Senegal, after a courſe of 2800 miles“. It 


. increaſes 


* This is extremely difficult, if not impoſſible, to aſcertain. For, (according to Mr. 
Lucas's communications to the African Aflociation) both the riſe and termination of the 
Niger are unknown, but the courſe is from eaſt to weſt, So great is its rapidity, that 
no veſſel can aſcend its ſtream : and ſuch is the want of ſkill, or fuch the abſence of 
commercial inducements among the nations who inhabit its borders, that even with the 
current, neither veſſels nor boats are ſeen to natvigate. In one place, indeed, the tra- 
veller finds accommodations for the paſſage of himſelf and his goods; but even there, 
though the ferrymen, by the indulgence of the ſultan of Caſhna, are exempted from 
all taxes, the boat which contains the merchandize is nothing more than an ill-conſtructed 
raft, for the planks are faſtened to the timbers with ropes, and the ſeams are cloſed 
both within and without, by plaifter of tough clay, of which a large proviſion is al- 
ways carried on the raft, for the purpoſe of excluding the ftream wherever its entrance 
is obſerved. | 1 

The depth of the river at the place of paſſage, which is more than a hundred miles 
to the ſouth of the city of Caſhna, the capital of the empire of that name, is eſtimated 
at twenty three or twenty-four feet Engliſh. 

Its width is ſuch, that even at the ifland of Gongoo, where the ferrymen reſide, the 
found of the loudeſt voice from the northern. ſhore is ſcarcely heard; and at Tombue- 
wu, where the name of Gnewa, or black, is given to the ſtream, zhe width is deſeribed 
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increaſes and decreaſes as the Nile, fertiliſes the country, and has grains 
of gold in _ arts or it. The Gambia and Senegal are only branches 
of this river. Nile, which dividing Egypt into two parts, diſcharges 
itſelf into the Mediterranean, afte, a prodigious courſe from its ſource in 
Abyſſinia. The moſt conſiderable mountains in Africa are the Atlas, a 
ridge extending from the weſtern ocean, to which it gives the name of 
Atlantic Ocean, as far as Egypt, and had its name from a king of Maurita- 
nia, a great lover of Aſtronomy, who uſed to obſerve the ſtars from its 
ſummit; on which account the poets repreſent him as bearing the heavens 
on his ſhoulders. The mountains of the Moon, extending themſelves 
between Abyſſinia and Monomotapa, and are till higher than thoſe of 
Atlas. Thoſe of Sierra Leona, or the Mountain of the Lions, which 
divide Nigritia from Guinea, and extend as far as Ethiopia, Theſe were 
ſtyled by the ancients the Mountains of God, on account of their being 
ſubject to thunder and lightning. The Peak of Teneriffe, which the 
Dutch make their firſt meridian, is about two nules high, in the form 
of a ſugar-loaf, and is ſituated on an iſland of the ſame name near the coaſt. 
The moſt noted capes or promontories, in this country, are Cape Verd, 
ſo called, becauſe the land is always covered with green trees and moſſy 
ground. It is the moſt weſterly point of the continent of Africa. The 
Cape of Good Hops, ſo denominated by the Portuguefe, when they firſt 
went round it in 1498, and diſcovered the paſſage to Aſia. It is the ſouth 
extremity of Africa, in the country of the Hottentots ; at preſent in the 
poſſeſſion of the Dutch, and the general rendezvous of ſhips of every na- 
tion who trade to India, being about half way from Europe. There is 
but one ſtrait in Africa, which is called Babel-Mandel, and joins the Red 
dea with the Indian Ocean. 

The ſituation of Africa for commerce is extremely favourable, ſtanding 
as it were in the centre of the globe, and having thereby a much nearer 
communication with Europe, Aſia, and America, than any of the other 
quarters has with the reſt. That it abounds with gold, we have not only 
the teſtimony of the Portugueſe, the Dutch, the Engliſh, and the French 
who have ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, but that of the moſt authen- 
tic hiſtorians. It is, however, the misfortune of Africa, that, though it 


has 10,200 miles of ths ſea-coaſt, with noble, large, deep rivers, it ſhould 


have no navigation, nor receive any benefit from them; and that it ſhould 
be inhabited by an innumerable people, ignorant of commerce, and of 
each other. At the mouths of theſe rivers are the more excellent harbours, 
deep, ſafe, calm, and ſheltered from the wind, and capable of being made 
perfectly ſecure by fortifications; but quite deſtitute of ſhipping, trade, 
and merchants, even where there is plenty of merchandiſe. In ſhort, 
Africa, though a full quarter of the e ſtored with an inexhauſtible 
treaſure, and capable, under proper improvements, of producing ſo many 
things delightful, as well as convenient, within itſelf, ſeems to be almoſt 
entirely neglected, not only by the natives, who are quite unſohicitous of 
reaping the benefits which nature has provided for them, but alſo by the 


as being that of the Thames at Weſtminſter. In the rainy ſeaſon it ſwells above its 
banks, and not only floods the adjacent Jands, but often ſweeps before it the cattle and 
cottages of the ſhort- ſighted, or too confident, inhabitants. p 

That the people who live in the neighbourhood of the Niger ſhould refuſe to profit by its 


navigation, may juſtly ſurpriſe the traveller; but much greater is his aſtoniſhment, When 


he finds that even the food which the bounty of the ſtream would give, is uſeleſsly offered 
to their acceptance; for ſuch is the want of ſkill, or ſuch the ſettled diſlike of the people 
to this ſort of proviſion, that the fiſh with which the river abounds, are left in undiſturbed 
poſſeſſion of its Waters. | | 
Proceedings of the African Aſſociation, p. 183-189. 
More 
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my civiliſed Europeans who are ſettled in it, particularly the Porty. 
ueſe. | 
4 Africa once contained ſeveral kingdoms and ſtates, eminent for the li. 
beral arts, for wealth and power, * the moft extenſive commerce. The 
kingdoms of Egypt and Ethiopia, in particular, were much celebrated; 
and the rich and powerful ſtate of Carthage, that once formidable rival 
to Rome itſelf, extended her commerce to every part of the then known 
world; even the Britiſh ſhores were viſited by her fleets, till Tuba, who 
was king of Mauritania, but tributary to the republic of Carthage, un- 
happily called in the Romans, who, with the aſſiſtance of the Mauritani. 
ans, ſubdued Carthage, and by degrees, all the neighbouring kingdoms and 
ſtates. After this the natives, conſtantly plundered, and conſequently im. 
poveriſhed, by the governors ſent from Rome, neglected their trade, and 
cultivated no more of their lands than might ſerve for their ſubliſtence, 
Upon the decline of the Roman empire, in the fifth century, the north of 
Atrica was over-run by the Vandals, who contributed ſtill more to the 
deſtruction of arts and ſciences ; and, to add to this country's calamity, 
the Saracens made a ſudden conqueſt of all the coaſts of Egypt and Bar- 
bary, in the ſeventh century. Theſe were ſucceeded by the Turks; and 
both being of the Mahometan religion, whoſe profeſſors carried deſolation 
with them wherever they came, the ruin of that once flouriſhing part of 
the world was thereby completed. 

The inhabitants of this continent, with reſpect to religion, may be di- 
vided into three ſorts; namely, Pagans, Mahometans, and Chriſtians. 
The firſt are the more numerous, poſſeſſing the greateſt part of the coun- 
try, from the tropic of Cancer to the Cape of Good Hope, and thele are 
generally black. The Mahometans, who are of a tawny complexion, 
. poſſeſs Egypt, and almoſt all the northern ſhores of Africa, or what is 

called the Barbary coaſt. The people of Abyſſinia, or the Upper Ethi- 
opia, are denominated Chriftians, but retain many Pagan and Jewiſh rites. 
There are alſo ſome Jews on the north of Africa, who manage all the lit- 
tle trade that part of the country is poſſeſſed of. 

There are ſcarcely any two nations, or indeed any two of the learned, 
that agree in the modern diviſions of Africa; and for this very reaſon, 
that ſcarcely any traveller has penetrated into the heart of the country; 
and conſequently we mult acknowlege our ignorance of the bounds, and 
even the names of ſeveral of the inland nations, which may be ſtill 
reckoned among the unknown and undiſcovered parts of the world; but 
according to the beſt accounts and conjectures, Africa may be divided ac- 
cording to the following table: 


Barbary 
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WY 1 145 | bit. au ö. 21 
! | Nations. | 3 7 2 | 8 — time from Religions 
eee eee 8 fr. nd. London. | 
0 -— pug 1 500! 480} 219, 00 Fez 1080 8. ſo 24 aft - Mahom. 
1 — 1 480] 100 143,600/Algiers 920 S, {o 13 bef. Mahom. 
£7 runis 220 170] 54, 400 Tunis 990 S8. E. o 39 bef. KMabom. 
2 [Tripoli 700, 240 #75,000|Tripoli 1260S. Eo $56 bef. Mahom 
L Barca 400! 3⁰⁰ 66 400 Tolemeta 1440S. E 1 26 bef. Mahom 
Egypt | boo 250] 140,700}Grand Cairo 1020 S. Ez 21 bt. |Mahom 
Biledulgerid 2 500 50 485, 0 Bra 1565 S. ſo 32 aft. Paguns 
| e 660 "739;200/Tegella 1840 3, |o 24 aft.Pagans 
Negroland 2200 840[1,026,000|Madinga 2500S. ſo 38 alt. Pagans 
2 Guinea | 23007" 360 ' $10,000 Benin r o 20 bef.|Pagans 
. ( | Nubia 240 booſ 194,009 |Nuvia 2418. E ſz 12 bef.[Mah. &P 
= Abvſhnia % | 900: Jo 378,000 Gondar 2380 S. E. 2 20 bef CB riſtian 
eder e J 160,000 Doncala |35808.E.12 36 b-f.Ci.&Pag 
t =} The middle parts, called Lower Ethiopia, are very little known to the Europeans, 
| | but are computed at 1,200,000 ſquare miles. 
| Loango | 41% 30c| 49,40 [Loango 3300 S. Jo 44 bef.|Ch.&Pag 
4 Congo 540 420 "172,80c St. Salvador 348 S. |? O def b. & Pag 
E Angol⸗ 350 250 3754 Loando 37 50 S. jo 58 bel. Ch.&Pag 
© Benguela 430} 180 64.000 Benguela 3900 8. lo 58 bet.|Pagans 
| 2 Mataman 430| 240 144,00c}No Towns UU * > [Pagans © 
1 22 FT 2 Je 5 3702 8. Ea 40 vet.|Pagans 
Zanguebar 1400} 350| 275,000 Mozambig. 40 8 B. 2 38 bef. Pagans 
Monopotima 950 660 "222,500 Monomotap 4500S. 1 18 bef. Pagans = 
Monemugi | goo] 660 319,00c|Chicova [4260 S. x 44 bef [Pagans 
Sofola | 480 30⁰ 97,500[5»fola 4000 8. E. 2 18 bet. Pagans 
[Terra de Nat 500 350 184,900 No Towns | # * # | 6 4 © Pagans 
— | 708 660 200, 540 3 * 5200 S. 1 4 bet. n 
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The principal iflands of Africa lie in the Indian ſeas and Atlantic Ocean 
of which the following belong to, or trade with, the Europeans, and ſerve 
to refreſh their ſhipping ro and from India: 


| 
| 


| Iflands. | Sq. M. Towns. [Trade with or belongtol 
Babel Mandel, at the entrance of Babel Mandel All Nations 

the Red Sea — to ! 
Locotra, in the Indian Ocean 3,600 Calauſia — Ditto 
The Comora Illes, ditto 1,000, Joanna — Ditto | 
Madagaſcar, ditto — 168,000 St, Auſtin — Ditto | 
Mauritius, ditto =_ 1,%40|Mauritius _ French 
Bourbon, ditto - = 2,100 Bourbon — Ditto | 
St. Helena, in the Atlantic Ocean [St. Helena — Engliſh 
Aſcenſion, ditto — Uninhabited 
t. Matthew, ditto — Ditto | 
St. Thomas, Anaboa, Prin- N: 

ces. iſland, F. ernandopo ; eto * N nn 
Cape Verd Iflands, ditto 2,000 St. Domingo — Ditto 
Jorce, ditto — Fort St. Michael French 
Canaries, ditto — Palma, St. ChriſtophersSpaniſſi 

adciras, ditto — 1, 500 Santa Cruz, Funchal [Portugueſe 

he Azores, or Weſternlſles 

e 1 a 

= _— . 2 - = ditto 21 Bc St. Michael Ditto 

Attica, and America J | 3 | 3 
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Having given the reader ſome idea of Africa, in general, with the 

rincipal kingdoms, and their ſuppoſed dimenſions, we ſhall now conſider 
it under the three grand diviſions; firſt, Egypt; fecondly, the ſtates of 
Barbary, firetching along the coatt of the 3 from Egypt in 
tie eaſt, to the Atlantic Ocean, weft; and laſtly, that part of Africa, be- 
tween the tropic of Cancer and the Cape of Good Hope; the laſt of theſe 
diviſions, indeed, is vaſtly greater than the other two; but the nations, 
which it contains, are ſo little known, and ſo barbarous, and, like all bar. 
barous ni ions, fo ſimilar in moſt reſpects to one another, that they may 
without impropriety, be thrown under one general head. | 


_—— 


SW © Gs. CIR got 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles. 


Length 600 20 and 32 north latitude, | 
Breadth 2 — between 128 and 36 eaſt longitude, | T6; 70 


T is bounded by the Mediterranean Sea, North ; by 
BounDaRtEs.] the Red Sea, Eaſt; by Abyſſinia, or the Upper Ethi- 
opia, on the South; and by the Deſert of Barca, and the unknown parts 
ol Alrica, Welt. 


Diviſions. Subdiviſions, Chief towns. 
ſ ? {Granp Carro, E. Ion. 
N 32. N. lat. 30. 
Northern diviſion — Lower Egypt 7 N dria 
f :; +: Rofetto 
L J UDamietta 


Southern diviſion contains ſ Upper Egypt f ge bay Thebes. 


As. ] It is obſerved by M. Volney, that during 8 months inthe year (from 
March to November) the heat is almoſt inſupportable by an European. 
During the whole of this ſeaſon, the air is inflamed, the ſky ſparkling, 
and the heat oppreſſive to all unaccuſtomed to it. The other months are 
more temperate, The ſoutherly winds which ſometimes blow in Egypt, 
are by the natives called poz/onous winds, or the hot winds of the Deſert. 
They are of ſuch extreme heat and aridity, that no animated body expoſed 
to them can withſtand their fatal influence. During the three days which it 
generally laſts, the ftreets are deſerted ; and woe to the traveller whom this 
wind ſurpriſes remote from ſhelter : when it exceeds three days, it is in- 
ſupportable. Very frequently the inhabitants are almoſt blinded with 
driſts of ſand. Theſe evils are remedied by the riſing and overflowing of 
the Nile. | | 

So1L AND PRODUCE.] Whoever is in the leaſt acquainted with litera+ 
ture, knows that the vaſt fertility of Egypt is not owing to rain (little 
falling in that country,) but to the annual overflowing of the Nile. It 
begins to riſe when the ſun is vertical in Ethiopia; and the annual rams 


fall there, viz. from the latter end of May to September, and ſometimes | 
October, 


* 
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October. At the height of its flood in the Lower Egypt, nothing is to 
be ſeen in the plains, but the tops of foreſts and fruit-trees, their towns 
and villages being built upon eminences either natural or artificial. 
When the river is at its __ height, the inhabitants celebrate a kind of 
jubilee, with all ſorts of feſtivities. The banks or mounds which con- 
fine it, are cut by the Turkiſſi baſha, attended by his grandees; but accord- 
ing to captain Norden, who was preſent on the occaſion, the ſpectacle 
3s not very magnificent. When the banks are cut, the water is led into 
what they call the Chalis, or grand canal, which runs through Cairo, 
from whence it 1s diſtributed into cuts, for ſupplying their fields and gar- 
dens. This being done, and the waters beginning to retire, ſuch is the 
fertility of the foil, that the labour of the hutbandman is next to nothing. 
He throws his wheat and barley into the ground in October and May. 
He turns his cattle. out to graze in November, and in about fix weeks, 
nothing can he more charming than the proſpe& which the face of the 
country preſents, in riſing corn, vegetables, and verdure of every fort. 
Oranges, lemons, and fruits, perfume the air. The culture of pulſe, 
melons, ſugar canes, and other plants, which require moiſture, is ſup- 
plied by ſmall but regular cuts from ciſterns and reſervoirs. Dates, plan- 
tanes, grapes, figs, and palm-trees, from which wine is made, are here 
plentiful, March and April are the harveſt months, and they produce 
three crops z one of lettuces and of cucumbers (the latter being the chief 
food of the inhabitants,) one of corn, and one of melons. The Egyp- 
tian paſturage is equally 22 moſt of the quadrupeds producing two 
at a time, and the ſheep four lambs a year. 


AxIMAIS.] Egypt abounds in black cattle; and it is ſaid, that the 


inhabitants employ every day, 200,000 oxen in raifing water for their 
grounds. They have a fine large breed of aſſes, upon which the Clriſti- 
ans ride, thoſe people not being ſuffered by the Turks to ride on any other 
beaſt, The Egyptian horſes are very fine; they never trot, but walk 
well, and gallop with great ſpeed, turn ſhort, ſtop in a moment, and are 
extremely tra&able. The hippopotamus, or river horſe, an amphibious 
animal, reſembling an ox in its hinder parts, with the head like a horſe, 
is common in Upper Egypt. Tygers, hyenas, camels, antalopes, apes, 
with the head like a dog, and the rat, called ichneumon, are natives of 
Egypt. The camelion, a little animal, ſomething reſembling a lizard, 
that changes colour as you ſtand to look upon him, is found here, as well 
as in other countries. The crocodile was formerly thought peculiar to 
this country; but there does not ſeem to be any material difference between 
it and the allegators of India and America, They are both amphibions 
animals, in the form of a lizard, and grow till they are about twenty feet 
in length, and have four ſhort legs, with large feet, armed with claws, and 
their backs are covered with a kind of impenetrable ſcales like armour. 
The crocodile waits for his prey in the ſedge, and other cover, on the ſides 
of rivers; and, pretty much reſembling the trunk of an old tree, ſome- 
times ſurpriſes the unwary traveller with his fore paws, or beats him down 
with his tail. . 

This country produces likewife, great numbers of eagles, hawks, peli- 
cans, and water fowls of all kinds, The ibis, a creature (according to 
Mr. Norden) ſomewhat reſembling a duck, was deified by the ancient 
Egyptians for its deſtroying ſerpents and peſtiferous inſets. They were 
thought to be pecuhar to Egypt, but a ſpecies of them is ſaid to have 
been lately diſcovered in other parts of Africa. Oſtriches are common 
here, and are ſo ſtrong, that the Arabs ſometimes ride upon their backs. 

The Ceraſtes or horned viper ihabits the greatelt part of the eaſtern con- 
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tinent, eſpecially the deſert ſandy parts of it. It abounds in Syria, in the 
three Arabias, and in Africa: this is ſuppoſed to be the aſpic which Cleopa- 
tra employed to procure her death. Alexandria, plentifully ſupplied by 
water, muſt then have had fruit of all kinds in its gardens. The — of 
figs muſt have come from thence, and the aſpic, or Ceraſtes, that was hid 
in them from the adjoining deſert, where there are plenty to this day. 
PoPUr.aTION, MANNERS, m—_ As the population of Egypt is al- 
TOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. moſt confined to the banks of the 
Nite, and the reſt of the country inhabited by Arabs, and other nations, 
we can fay little upon this head with preciſion. It ſeems, however, to be 
certain, that Egypt is at preſent not near ſo populous as formerly, and 
that its depopulation is owing to the inhabitants being ſlaves to the Turks, 
They are, however, {till very numerous; but what has been ſaid of the 
populouſneſs of Cairo, as if it contained two millions, is a mere fiction. 
The deſcendants of the original Egyptians are an 1ll-looking flovenly 
people, immerſe! in incolence, and are diſtinguiſhed by the name of Cop- 
tis: in their complexions they are rather ſun-burnt than ſwarthy or black. 
Their anceſtors were once Chriſtians, and in general they ſtil] pretend to 
be of that religion ; but Mahometaniſm is the prevailing worſhip amon 
the natives. Fhoſe who inhabit the villages and fields, at any conſiderable 
diſtance from the Nile, conſiſt of Arabs or their deſcendants, who are of 
a deep, ſwarthy complexion, and they are repreſented by the beſt autho- 
rities, as retaining ive patriarchal tending their flocks, and many of them 
without any fixe] place of abode. The Turks, who reſide in Egypt, re- 
tain all their Ottoman pride and tufolence, and the "Turkiſh habit, to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves from the Arabs and Coptis, who dreſs very plain, 
their chief finery being an upper garment of white linen, and linen draw- 
ers; but their ordinary drets is of blue linen, with a long cloath coat, 
either over or under it. The Cliriſtians and Arabs of the meaner kind 
content thenifelves with a linen or woolten wrapper, which they fold, 
blanket-like, round their body. The Jews wear blue leather flippers, 
the other natives of their country wear red, and the foreign Chriſtians 
yellow. The drefs of the women is tawdry and unbecoming ; but their 
clothes are filk, when they can afford it; and ſuch of them as are not ex- 
poied to the fun, have Euncate complexions and features. The women are 
not admitted into the ſociety of men even at table. When the rich are 
deſirous of dining with one of their wives, they give her previous notice, 
who accerdingly prepares the moſt delicate diſhes, and receives her lord with 
the greateit attention ard reſpect. The women of the lower claſs nſually 
remain ſtanding, or ſeated in a corner of the room, while their huſband is 
at dinner, and preſent im with water to waſh, and help him at the table. 
The Coptis are generally excellent accomptants, and many of them live 
by teaching the other natives to read and write. Their exerciſes and di- 
verſions are much the fame as thoſe made uſe of in Perſia, and other Aſiatic 
dom'nioas. All Egypt is over-run with jugglers, fortune-tellers, mounte- 
banks, and travelling ſlight-of-handmen. | 
RELISTON.] To what I have already ſaid concerning the religion of 
Egvpt, it is proper to add, that the bulk of the Mahometans are enthu- 
ſiafts, and have among them their aus, or fellows who pretend to a ſu- 
erior degree of holineſs, and without any ceremony intrude into the beſt 
houſes, where it would be dangerous to turn them out. The Egyptian 
Turks mind religious affairs very little, and it would be hard to ſay what 
ſpecies of Chriſtianity is profeſſed by the Chriſtian Coptis, which are here 
numerous, but they profeſs themſelves to be of the Greek Church, and. 
enemies to that of Rome. In religious, and indeed many civil r 
3 they 
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they are under the juriſdiction of the patriarch of Alexandria, who, by 
the dint of money, generally purchaſes a protection at the Ottoman 
court. | 

LANGUAGE. The Coptic is the moſt ancient language of Egypt. 
This was ſucceeded by the Greek, about the time of Alexander the 
Great ; and that by the Arabic, upon the commencement of the califate, 
when the Arabs diſpoſſeſſed the Greeks of Egypt. The Arabic or Ara- 
beſque, as it is called, is ſtill the current language, but the Coptic and mo- 
dern Greek continue to be ſpoken. | 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Though it is paſt diſpute that the 
Greeks derived all their knowledge from the ancient Egyptians, yet ſcarce- 
ly a veſiige of it remains among their deſcendants.“ This is owing to the 
bigotry and ignorance of their Mahometan maſters ; but here it is proper 
to make one obſervation, which is of general uſe. The calits or Saracens 
who ſubdued Egypt, were of three kinds. The firſt, who were the imme- 
diate ſucceſſors of Mahomet, made war from conſcience nd principle, 
upon all kinds of literature, excepting the Koran ; and hence it was, 
that when they took poſſeſſion of Alexandria, which contained the moſt 
magnificent library the world ever beheld, its valuable manuſcripts were 
applied for ſome months in cooking their victuale, and warming their baths. 
The ſame fate attended upon the other magniticent Egyptian libraries. 
The califs of the ſecond race were men of taſte and learning, but of a 
peculiar ſtrain. They bought up all the manuſcripts that ſurvived the 
general conflagration, relating to aſtronomy, medicine, and ſome uſeleſs 
parts of philoſophy ; but they had no taſte for the Greek arts of archi- 
tecture, ſculpture, painting, or poetry, and learning was confined to 
their own courts and colleges, without ever finding its way back to Egypt. 
The lower race of califs, eſpecially thoſe who called themſelves calits of 
Egypt diſgraced human nature; and the Turks have rivetted the chains 
of barbarous ignorance which they impoſed. 

All the learning therefore poſſeſſed by the modern Egyptians conſiſts 
in arithmetical calculations for the diſpatch of buſineſs, the jargon of 
aſtrology, a few noſtrums in medicine, and ſome knowledge of Arabeſque, 
or the Mahometan religion. | 

CurIosITIES AND ANTIQUITIES.] Egypt abounds more with theſe 
than perhaps any other part of the world. Its pyramids have been often 
deſcribed. Their antiquity is beyond the reſearches of hiſtory itſelf, and 
their original uſes are ſtill unknown. The baſis of the largeſt covers 
eleven acres of ground, ,and its perpendicular height is 500 feet, but if 
meaſured obliquely to the terminating point, 700 feet. It contains a 
room thirty-four feet long, and ſeventeen. broad, in which is a marble 
Cheſt, but without either cover or contents, ſuppoſed to have been defigned 
tor the tomb of the founder. In ſhort, the proves of Egypt are the 
moſt ſtupendous, and, to appearance, the moſt uſeleſs ſtructures that ever 
were raifed by the hands of men. f 

The mummy pits, ſo called for their containing the mummies or em- 
balmed bodies of the ancient Egyptians, are ſubterraneous vaults of a pro- 
digious extent, but the art of preparing the mummies is now loſt. It is 
laid that ſome of the bodies thus embalmed, are perfect and diſtinct at 
this day, though buried 3000 years ago. The labyrinth in =_ Egypt is 
2 Curioſity thought to be more wonderful than the pyramids themſelves. It 
partly under ground, and cut out of a marble rock, confi ſting of twelve 
palaces, and 1000-houſes, the intricacies of which occaſion its name. The 
lake Meæris was dug by the order of an Egyptian king, to correct the irregu- 
larities of the Nile, and to communicate with that river, by canals and 
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* | 
ditches which ſtill ſubfiſt, and are evidences of the utility, as well as 
grandeur of the work. Wonderful grottos and excavations, moſtly art'- 
ficial, abound in Egypt. The whole country towards Grand Cairo is a 
continued ſcene of antiquities, of which the oldeft are the moſt tupendour, 
but the more modern the moſt beautiful. Cleopatra's needle, and its 
ſculptures, are admirable. Pompey's pillar is a fine regular column of the 
Corinthian order, the thatt of which is une ſtone, being eighty- eight feet 
nine inches in height, or ten diameters of the cotumn ; the whole height 
is 114, feet, including the capital and the pedeſtal. The Sphynx as it is 
called, is no more than the head and part of the ſhoulders of a woman 
hewn out of the rock, and about thirty feet high, near one of the pyramids. 

The papyrus is one of the natural curioſities of Egypt, and —— the 
ancients to write upon, but we know not the manner of preparing it. 
The pith of it is a nourithing food. The manner of hatching chickens in 
ovens is common in Egypt, and now practiſed in ſome part of Europe. 
The conſtruction of the oven is very curious. 

Cirtxs, TOWNS, AND Even a flight review of theſe would amount 

PUBLIC EDIFICES. |\ to a large volume. In many places not only 
temples, but the walls of cities, built before the time of Alexander the 
Great, are ſtill entire, and many of their ornaments, particularly the 
colours of their paintings, are as freſh and vivid, as when firſt laid on. 

Alexandria, which hes on the Levant coaſt, was once the emporium of 
all the world, and by means of the Red Sea furniſhed Europe, and great 
part of Aſia, with the riches of India. It owes its name to its founder, 
Alexander the Great. It ſtands forty miles weſt from the Nile, and a 
hundred and twenty north-weſt of Cairo, It roſe upon the ruins of Tyre 
and Carthage, and is famous for the light-houſe erected on the oppoſite 
iſland of Pharos, for the direction of mariners, deſervedly eſteemed one of 
the wonders of the world. All the other parts of the city were manifi- 
cent in proportion, as appears from their ruins, particularly the ciſterns 
aud aqueducts. Many ot the materials of the old city, however, have 
been employed in building new Alexandria, which at preſent is a very or- 
dinary ſeaport, known by the name of Scanderoon: Notwithſtanding the 
poverty, ignorance, and indolence of the inhabitants, their moſques, bag- 
1.10s, and the like buildings, erected within theſe ruius, preferve an inex- 
pre ſſible air of majeity. Some think that old Alexandria was built from 
the waterials of the ancient Memphis. | 

Roſetta, or Raſch d, ſtands wenty-five miles to the north weſt of Alex- 
andria, and is recon.mended for its beautiful ſituation, and delightſul 
proſpects which command the fine country, or ifland of Delta, formed by 
the Nile, near its mouth. It is likewiſe a place of great trade. 

Cairo, now Maſr, the preſent capital of Egypt, is a large and populous, 
but a difagreeable refidence, on account of its peſtilential air, and narrow 
ſtrecto. It is divided into two towns, the Old and the New, and defended 
by an old caſtle, the works of which are ſaid to be three miles in circum- 
ference. This caſtle is {aid to have been built by Saladine: at the weſt end 
are the remains of very noble apartments, ſome of which ere covered with 
domes, and adorned with pictures in Moſaic work; but theſe apartments 
are now only uſed for weaving embroidery, and preparing the hangings and 
coverings aunually feat to Mecca, The well, called Joſeph's Well, is a 
curious piece of mechaniſm, about 300 feet deep. The memory of that 
vatriarch is ſtill revered in Egypt, where they thew granaries and many 
other works of public utility, that go under his name. They are cer- 
tainly of vaſt antiquity z but it is very queſtionable whether they were 
erected by hn. One of his gragaries is thewn in old Cairo, but _ 
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Norden ſuſpects it it is a Saracen work, nor does he give us any idea of the 
buildings of the city itſelf. On the banks of the Nile, facing Cairo, lies 
the village of Gizie, which is thought to be the ancient Memphis. Two 
miles weſt, is Bulac, called the port of Cairo. The Chriſtians of Cairo 
ractiſe a holy cheat, during the Eaſter holidays, by pretending that the 
limbs and bodies of the dead ariſe from their graves, to which they return 
peaceably. The ſtreets of Cairo are peſtered with the jugglers and fortune- 
tellers already mentioned. One of their favourite exhibitions is their 
dancing camels, which, when young, they place upon a large heated floor: 
the intenſe heat makes the poor creatures caper, and being plied all the time 
with the ſound of drums, the noiſe of that inſtrument ſets them a dancing 
all their lives after. 

The other towns of note in Egypt are Damietta, ſuppoſed to be the 
ancient Peluſium; Seyd, on the weſt banks of the Nile, 200 miles ſouth of 
Cairo, ſaid to be the ancjent Egyptian Thebes; by the few who have vi- 
ſited it, it is reported to be the moſt capital antique curioſity that is now 
extant ; and Coſſiar, on the welt coaſt of the Red Sea. The general practice 
of ſtrangers who viſit thoſe places, is to hire a janizary, whoſe authority 
commonly protects them from the inſults of the other natives. Suez, 
formerly a place of great trade, is now a ſmall city and gives name to the 
Iſthmus that joins Africa with Alia. The children of Itrael are ſuppoſed 
to have marched near this city, when they left Egypt in their way towards 
the Red Sea. 

MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. |] The Egyptians export great quan- 
tities of unmanufactured as well as prepared flax, thread, cotton, and lea- 
ther of all forts, calicoes, yellow wax, fal ammoniac, ſaffron, ſugar, 
ſena, and caſſia. They trade with the Arabs for coffee, drugs, ſpices, 
callicoes, and other merchandizes, which are landed at Suez, from whence 
they ſend them io Europe. Several European ſtates, have conſuls reſident 
in Egypt, but the cuſtoms of the Turkith government are managed by 
Jews. A number of Engliſh veſſels arrive yearly at Alexandria; ſome 
of which are laden on account of the owners, but moſt of them are hired 
and employed as carriers to the Jews, Armenians, and Mahometan 
traders. 

ConsTITUTION AND GovERNMENtT.] The government of Egypt is 
both monarchical and republican. "The monarchical is executed by the 
patha, and the republican by the mamalukes or ſangiacks. The paſha is 
appointed by the grand ſignior as his viceroy. The republican, or rather 
the ariſtocratical part of the government of Egypt, conſiſts of a divan, 
compoſed of twenty-four ſangiacks, beys, or lords. The head of them is 
called the ſheik biellet, who is choſen by the divan, and confirmed by the 
paſha. Every one of theſe ſangiacks is arbitrary in his own territory, and 
exerts ſovereign power: the major part of them reſide at Cairo. If 
the grand ſignior's paſlia acts in oppoſition to the ſenſe of the divan, 
or attempts to violate their privileges, they will not ſuffer him to con- 
tinue in his poſt; and they have an authentic grant of privileges, dated 
in the year 1517, in which year Sultan Selim conduered Egypt from the 
Mamalukes. 

Revenuss.] Theſe are very ineonſiderable, when compared to the 
natural riches of the country, and the deſpotiſm of its government. Some 
lay that they amount to a million ſterling, but that two thirds of che Whole 
is ſpent in the country. | | l 

MrlirARY STRENGTE. Authors are greatly divided on this article. 
Mr. Norden tells us, that it is divided into two corps of janizaries, and 
Alafs, which are the chief, the former amounting to about fix or eighh 
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thouſand, and the latterto be between three and four thouſand. The other 
troops are of little account. After all, it does not appear that the paſha 
ever ventures to employ thoſe troops againſt the Arab or Egyptian princes 
already mentioned, and who have ſeparate armies of their own ; { that, 
in fact, their dependence upon the Porte is little more than nominal, and 
amounts at molt to feudal ſervices. 

His1ory.] It is generally agreed, that the princes of the line of the 
Pharaohs ſat on the throne of Egypt, in an uninterrupted ſucceſſion, till 
Cambyſes II. king of Perſia, coaquered the Egyptians, 520 years before 
the birth of Chriſt ; and that in the reign of theſe princes, thoſe wonder. 
ful ſtructures, the pyramids, were raiſed, which cannot be viewed without 
aſtoniſhment. Egypt continued a part of the Ferſian empire, till Alex. 
ander the Great vanquiſhed Darius, when it fell under the dominion of 
that prince, who ſoon after built the celebrated city of Alexandria. The 
conqueſts of Alexander, who died in the prime of life, being ſeized upon 
by his generals, the province of Egypt fell to the ſhare ot Ptolemy, by 
ſome ſuppoſed to have been a half-brother of Alexander, when it again 
became an independent kingdom, about 3oo years before Chriſt. His 
ſucceſſors, who ſometimes extended their dominion over great part of Sy. 
ria, ever after retained the name of Ptolemies, and in that line Egypt 
continued between two and three hundred years, till the famous Cieo- 
patra, the wife and fiſter of Ptolemy Dionyſius, the laſt king, aſcended 
the throne. After the death of Cleopatra, who had been miſtreſs ſucceſ- 
ſively to Julius Cæſar and Mark Anthony, Egypt became a Roman pro- 
vince, and thus remained till the reign of Omar, the ſecond calif of the 
ſucceſſors of Mahomet, who expelled the Romans, after it had been in 
their hands 7co years. The famous library of Alexandria, ſaid to confift 
of 700,000 volumes, was collected by Ptolemy Philadelphus, ſon of the 
firſt Ptolemy, and the ſame prince cauſed the Old Teſtament to be tranſ- 
lated into Greek: this tranflation is known by the name of the Septua- 
gint. About the time of the cruſades, between the years 1150 and 1190, 
Egvpt was governed by Noreddin, whoſe ſon, the famous Saladine, was 
ſo dreadful to the Chriſtian adventurers, and retook from them Jeruſa- 
lem. He inſtituted the military corps of Mamalukes, - who, about the 
year 1242, advanced one of their own officers to the throne, and ever 
after choſe their prince out of their own body. Egypt, for ſome time, 
made a figure under thoſe illuſtrious uſurpers, and made a noble ſtand 
againſt the prevailing power of the Turks, till under Selim, who, after 
giving the Mamalukes ſeveral bloody defeats, reduced Egypt to its pre- 
{ent ſtate of ſubjection. 

While Selim was ſettling the government of Egypt, great numbers of 
the ancient inhabitants withdrew into the deſerts and plains, under one 
Zinganeus, from whence they attacked the cities and villages of the Nile, 
and plundered whatever fell in their way. Selim, and his officers, perceiving 
that it would be a matter of great difficulty to extirpate thoſe marauders 
left them at liberty to quit the country, which they did in great numbers, 
-and their poſterity is known all over Europe and Afia, by the name of 
Gipſies. 
| ö attempt was made a few years ſince, to deprive the Ottoman Porte 
of its authority over Egypt, by Ali Bey, whoſe father was a prieſt of the 
Greek Church. Ali having turned Mahometan, and being a man of abi- 
lities and addreſs, rendered tumſelf extremely popular in Egypt. A falſe 
accufation having been made againſt him to the Grand Signior, his head 

was ordered to be ſent to Conſtantinople; but being appriſed of the a 


4 
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he ſeized and put to death the meſſengers who brought this order, and ſoon 


found means to put himſelf at the head of an army. Being alſo aſſiſted by 


the dangerous ſituation to which the Turkiſh empire was reduced, in con- 


ſequence of the war with Ruſſia, he boldly mounted the throne of the an- 


cient ſultans of Egypt. But not content with the kingdom of Egypt, he 
alſo laid claim to Syria, Paleſtine, and that part of Arabia which had be- 
longed to the ancient ſultans. He marched at the head of his troops to 
ſupport theſe pretenſions, and actually ſubdued ſome of the neighbouring 
provinces, both of Arabia and Syria. At the ſame time that he was en- 
caged in theſe great enterpriſes, he was not leſs attentive to the eſtabliſhing 
of a regular form of government, and of introducing order into a country 
that had been long the ſeat of anarchy and confuſion. His views were 


equally extended to commerce; for which purpoſe he gave great encourage 


ment to the Chriſtian traders, and took off ſome ſhameful reſtraints and 
indignities to which they were ſubjected in that barbarous country. He 
alſo wrote a letter to the republic of Venice, with the greateſt aſſurances of 
his friendſhip, and that their merchants ſhould meet with every degree of 
protection and ſafety. His great deſign was ſaid to be, to make himſelf 
maſter of the Red Sea; to open the port of Suez to all nations, but parti- 
cularly to the Europeans, and to make Egypt once more the great centre 
of commerce. The conduct and views of Ali Bey fhewed an extent of 
thought and ability, that indicated nothing of the barbarian, and beſpoke 
a mind equal to the founding of an empire ; but he was not finally ſucceſs- 


ful, He was, however, for ſome time extremely fortunate ; he aſſumed 


the titles and ſtate of the ancient ſultans of Egypt, and was ably ſupported by 
Sheik Daher, and ſome other Arabian princes, who warmly eſpouſed his 
intereſts. He alſo ſucceeded in almoſt all his enterpriſes againſt the neigh- 
bouring Aſiatic governors and baſhas, whom he repeatedly defeated ; but 
he was afterwards deprived of the kingdom of Egypt, by the baſe and un- 
grateful conduct of his brother-in-law, Mahomed Bey Abudahap, his troops 


being totally defeated on the 7th of March, 1773. He was alſo himielf 


wounded and taken priſoner; and dying of his wounds, was buried ho- 


nourably at Grand Cairo. Abudahap afterwards governed Egypt as Sheik 
Rellet, and marched into Paleſtine to ſubdue Sheik Daher. After behav- 


ing with peat cruelty to the inhabitants of the places he took, he was 


found dead in his bed one morning at Acre, ſuppoſed to be ſtrangled. 
Sheik Daher, accepted the Porte's full amneſty, and truſting to'their afſu- 
rances, embraced the captain paſha's invitation to dine on board his ſhip, 
when the captain produced his orders, and the brave Daher, Ali Bey's ally, 
had his head cut off in the 85th year of his age. 


From that time Egypt has been torn by a civil war, between the adhe- 


rents of Ali, and other beys or princes, who roſe on his ruins, Of theſe 


the principal are Morad and Ybrahim, who have driven their enemies 


into baniſhment, began to quarrel among themſelves, Alternately expel- 
led from Cairo, they finally agreed to a compromiſe, March 1785 ; but it 
is not expected that their agreement will be laſting. 

The Porte till retains a paſha there, but this paſha, confined and watched 


in the caſtle of Cairo, is rather the priſoner of the Mamalukes than the 


repreſentative of the ſultan. 


THE STATES OF BARBARY. 


NDER this head IT ſhall rank the countries of, 1. Morocco and 
Fez; 2. Algiers; 3. Tunis; 4. Tripoli and Barca, 
The empire of Morocco, including Fez, is bounded on the north by 
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the Mediterranean ſea; on the ſouth, by Tafilet; and on the eaft, by 
Segelmeſſa and the kingdom of Algiers; being geo miles in length, and 
480 in breadth. 

Fez, which is now united to Morocco, is about 125 miles in length, 
and much the ſame in breadth. It lies between the kingdom of Algiers, 
to the eaſt, and Morocco on the ſouth, and is ſurrounded in other parts by 
the fea. 

Algiers, formerly a kingdom, is bounded on the eaſt by the 1 Vis 
of Tunis, on the north by the Mediterranean, on the fouth by Mount 
Atlas, and on the weſt by the kingdoms of Morocco and Tafilet. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Shaw, this country extends in length 480 miles along 
the coaſt of the Mediterranean, and is between 4o and too miles in 
breadth. 

Tunis is bounded by the Mediterranean on the north and eaſt: by the 
kingdom of Algiers on the weſt ; and by Tripoli, with part of Biledul- 
gerid, on the ſouth; being 220 miles in length from north to fouth, and 
170 in breadth from eaſt to weſt. | 

Tripoli, inchiding Batca, is bounded on the north by the Mediterra- 
nean fea; on the fouth, by the country of the Beriberies; on the weſt 
by the kingdom of Tunis, A and a territory of the Gadamis; 
and on the eaſt by Egypt; extending about 1100 miles along the ſea- 
coalt; and the breadth 1s from 1 to 300 miles, 

Each capital bears the name of the ſtate or kingdom to which it be- 
longs. ; 

This being Hp I ſhall confider the Barbary ſtates as forming 
(which they really do) a great political confederacy, however independent 
each may be as to the exerciſe of its internal policy ; nor is there a greater 
difference than happens in different provinces of the fame kingdom, in the 
cuſtoms and manners of the inhabitants. 

A1R AND SreAsons.] The air of Morocco is mild, as is that of Al- 
giers, * indeed all the other ſtates, except in the months of July and 
Auguſt. | x | 

SOIL, VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL | Theſe ſtates, under the Roman 

- PRODUCTIONS, BY SEA AND LAND. empire, were juſtly denominated 
the garden of the world; and to have a feſidence there was conſidered as 
the 2 gheſt ſtate of luxury. The produce of their ſoil formed thoſe maga- 
zines which furniſhed all Italy, and great part of the Roman empire, with 
corn, wine, and oil. Though the lands are now uncultivated, throngh 
the oppreſſion and barbarity of their government, yet they are ſtill fertile; 
not only in the above mentioned commodities, but in dates, figs, raiſins, 
almonds, apples, pears, cherries, 7 citrons, lemons, oranges, pome- 
granates, with plenty of roots and herbs in their . Ex- 
cellent hemp and flax n on their plains; and by the report of Eu- 
ropeans, who have lived there for fome time, the country abounds with 
all that can add to the pleaſures of life: for their great people find means 
to evade the ſobricty proſcribed by the Mahometan law, and make free 
with excellent wines, and ſpirits of their own growth and manufacture. 
Algiers produces falt-petre, and great quantities of excellent ſalt; and lead 
and iron have been found in ſeveral places of Bar bary. 

Neither the elephant nor the rhinocercs are to be found in the ſtates of 
Barbary ; but their deſerts abound with lions, tigers, leopards, hyænas, 
and monſtrous ſerpents. The Barbary horſes were formerly very valuable, 
and thought equal to the Arabian. Though their breed is now ſaid to be 
decayed, yet ſome very fine ones are occationally imported into Enęland. 

reme- 
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Promedarics, aſſes, mules, and kumrahs, a moſt ſerviceable creature, 
begot by an aſs upon a cow, are their beaſts of burden, 

But from the ſervices of the camel they derive the greateſt advantages. e 
This uſeful quadruped enables the African to perform his long and toil- 11161 
ſome journies acroſs that continent. The camel is, therefore, ( ſays Mr. 101 
Bruce) emphatically called the /hip of the deſert. He ſeems to have been } 
created for this very trade, endne\l with parts and qualities adapted to the 104% 
office he is employed to diſcharge. The drieſt thiſtle, and the bareſt thorn, | 0 
is all the food this uſeful animal requires, and even theſe, to ſave time, 1 
he eats while advancing on his journey, without ſtopping, or occaſioning 4 
3 moment of delay. As it is his lot to croſs immenſe deſerts, where no 115 
water is ſound, and countries not even moiſtened by the dew of heaven, he 14! 


js endued with the power at one watering place to lay in a ſtore with which 
he ſupplies himſelt for thirty days to come. To contain this enormous q' 
quantity of fluid, nature has formed large ciſterns within him, from which, j | 
once filled, he draws at pleaſure the quantity he wants, and pours it into . 
his ſtomach with the ſame effect as if he then drew it from a ſpring, and 6 4 
| 
| 


with this he travels, patiently and vigorouſly, all day long, carrying a 
prodigious load upon him, through countries infected with poiſonous winds, 
and glowing with pared and never-cooling ſands. 

Their cows are but ſmall, and barren of milk. Their ſheep yield indif- 4 
ferent fleeces, but are very large, as are their goats. Bears, porcupines, Wilt 
foxes, apes, hares, rabbits, ferrets, weaſels, moles, cameleons, and all | | 

kinds of reptiles are found here. Beſides vermin, ſays Dr. Shaws (ſpeak- | 

ing of his travels through Barbary ), the apprehenſions we are under, in 1 | ' 
ſome parts at leaſt of this country, of being bitten or ftung by the ſcor- 7 
pion, the viper, or the venomous ſpider, rarely failed to interrupt our re- 1 
pote; a refreſhment ſo very grateful, and fo highly neceſſary to a weary | 
traveller. Partridges and quails, eagles, hawks, and all kinds of wild: 
fowl, are found on this coaſt; and of the ſmaller birds, the capſa-ſparrow 
is remarkable for its beauty, and the ſweetneſs of its note, which is thought | 
to exceed that of any other bird, but it cannot live out of its own climate. / 
The ſeas and bays of Barbary abound with the fineſt and moſt delicious | 
fiſh of every kind, and were preferred by the ancients to thoſe of Europe. 

PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, MAN- ; Morocco was certainly - 2% X 

NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONs. I merly far more populous than 
it is now, if, as travellers ſay, its capital contained 100,000 houſes, * 
whereas at preſent, it is thought not to contain above 25,000 inhabitants; 
nor can we think that the other parts of the country are more populous, 
if it is true that their king or emperor has $0,000 horſe and foot, of fo- 
reign negroes, in his armies. | 

The city of Algiers is ſaid fo contain 100, oco Mahometans, 1 5,000 
Tews, and 2000 Chriſtian ſlaves; but no eſtimate can be formed as to the 
populouſneſs of its territory. Some travellers report that it is inhabited 
by a friendly hoſpitable people, who are very different in their manners 
and character from thoſe of the metropolis. 

Tunis is the moſt poliſhed republic of all the Barbary ſtates. The ca- 
pital contains 10,000 families, and above zooo tradeſmens' ſhops; and its 
tuburbs conſiſt of 1000 houſes. The Tunifines are indeed exceptions to 
the other ſtates of Barbary; for even the moſt civiliſed of the For | 
governments might improve from their manners. Their diſtinctions are 
well kept up, and proper reſpe& is paid to the militaty, mercantile, and 
learned profeſſions. They cultivate friendſhip with the European ſtates; 
arts and manufactures have been lately introduced among them; and the 
inhabitants are ſaid at preſent to be well acquainted with the various la- 
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bours of the loom. The women are handſome in their perſons and though 
the men are ſun- burnt, the complexion of the ladies is very delicate, nor 
are they leſs neat and elegant in their dreſs; but they improve the beauty of 
their eyes by art, particularly the powder of lead- ore, the ſame pigment, 
according to the opinion of he learned Dr. Shaw, that Jezebel made uſe of 
when ſhe is ſaid (2 Kings, chap. ix. verſe 30.) to have painted her face; 
the words ob the .; being, that ſhe ſet off her eyes with the powder 
of lead-ore. The gentlemen in general are ſober, orderly, and clean in 
their perſons, their behaviour complaiſant, and a wonderful regularity 
reigns through all the city. 

Tripoli was once the richeſt, moſt populous, and opulent of all the 
ſtates on the ceaſt; but it is now much reduced, and the inhabitants, who 
are faid to amount to between 4 and 500,000, have all the vices of the 
Algerines. 

Their manners are much of a piece with thoſe of the Egyptians already 
deſcribed. The ſubjects of the Barbary ſtates, in general ſubſiſting by 
piracy, are allowed to be bold intrepid mariners, and will fight deſpe- 
rately when they meet with a prize at ſea; they are, notwithſtanding, far 
inferior to the Engliſh and other European ſtates, both in the conſtruc- 
tion and management of their veſſels. They are, if we except the Tuni- 
ſines, void of all arts and literature. The miſery and poverty of the in- 
habitants of Morocco, who are not immediately in the emperor's ſervice, 
are beyond all deſcription; but thoſe who inhabit the inland parts of the 
country are an hoſpitable inoffenſive people; and indeed it is a general 
obſer vation, that the more diſtant the inhabitants of thoſe ſtates are from 
the ſeats of their government, their manners are the more pure. Not- 
withſtanding their poverty, they have a livelineſs about them, eſpecially 
thoſe who are of Arabic deſcent, that gives them an air of contentment; 
and having nothing to loſe, they are peaceable among themſelves. The 
Moors aie ſuppoſed to be the original inhabitants, but are now blended 
with the Arabs, and both are cruelly oppreſſed by a handful of inſolent 
domineering Turks, the refuſe of the ſtreets of Conſtantinople. 

Drxss.} The dreſs of theſe people is a linen ſhirt, over which they 
tie a ſilk or cloth veſtment with a ſaſh, and over that a looſe coat. Their 
drawers are made of linen. The arms and legs of the wearer are bare, 
but they have flippers on their feet; and perſons of condition ſometimes 
wear buſkins. They never move their turbans, but pull off their ſhippers 
when they attend religious duties, or the perſon of their ſovereign. They 
are fond of ſtriped and fancied filks. The dreſs of the women is not very 
different from that of the men, but their drawers are longer, and they wear 
a ſort of cawl on their heads inſtead of a turban. The chief furniture of 
their houſes conſiſts of carpets and mattreſſes, on which they fit and he. 
In eating, their lovenlineſf is diſguſting. They are prohibited gold and 
ſilver veſſels; and their meat, which they ſwallow by handfuls, is boiled 
or roaſted to rags. 

RrLIS ION. | The inhabitants of theſe ſtates are Mahometans; but 
many ſubjects of Morocco follow the tenets of one Hamed, a modern 
ſectariſt, and an enemy to the ancient doctrine of the califs. All of them 
are very fond of idiots; and in ſome caſes their protection ſcreens offen- 
ders from puniſhment, for the moſt notorious crimes. In the main, hows 
ever, the Moors of Barbary, as the inhabitants of theſe ſtates are now 
promiſcuouſly called, ( becauſe the Saracens firſt entered Europe from 
Mauritania, the country of the Moors) have adopted the very worſt parts 
of the Mahometan reiſgion, and ſeem to have retained only as much of it 
as countenances their vices, Adultery in the women is 1 way 
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death; but though the men are indulged with a plurality of wives and 
concubines, they commit the moſt unnatural crimes with impunity, All 
foreigners are allowed the open profeſſion of their religion. | 

LANGUAGE.] As the ſtates of Barbary poſſeſs thote countries that for- 
merly went by the name of Mauritania and Numidia, the ancient African 
language is ſtill ſpoken in ſome of the inland countries, and even by ſoine 
inhabitants of the city of Morocco. In the ſea-port towns, and maritime 
countries, a baſtard kind of Arabic is ſpoken; and ſeafaring people are 
no ſtrangers to that medley of living and dead languages, It Han, French, 
Spaniſh, &c. that is ſo well known in all ports ot the Mediterranean, by 
the name of Lingua Franca, 

AxTiap iris AND CURIOSITIES, This article 13 well worth the 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, ſtudy of an antiquary, but the 
ſubjects of it are difficult of acceſs. The reader can ſcarcely doubt that 
the countries which contained Carthage, and the pride of the Phœnician, 
Greek, and Roman works, are replete with the molt curious remains of 
antiquity, but they he ſcattered amidſt ignorant, barbarous inhabitants. 
Some memorials ot the Mauritanian and Numidian greatneſs are till to be 
met with, and many ruins which bear evidence of their ancient grandeur 
and populouſneſs. Theſe point out the old Julia Cœſarea of the 1 
which was little inferior in magnificence to Carthage itſelf. A few of the 
aqueducts of Carthage are ſtill remaining, particularly at Manuba, a coun- 
try houſe of the Bey's, four miles from Tunis; but no veſtige of its walls. 
The fame is the fate of Utica, famous for the retreat and death of Cato; 
and many other renowned cities of antiquity; and ſo over-run is the coun- 
try with barbariſm, that their very fites are not known, even by their 
ruins, amphitheatres, and other public buildings which remain ſtill in tole 
rable preſervation. Beſides thoſ: of claſhcal antiquity, many Saracen mo- 
numents, of the moſt ſtupendous magnificence, are likewiſe found in this 
vaſt tract: theſe were erected under the califs of Bagdad, and the ancient 
kings of the country, before it was ſubdued by the Turks, or reduced to 
its preſent form of government. Their walls form the principal fortifi- 
cations in the country, both inland and maritime. We know of tew or no 

atural curioſities belonging to this country, excepting its ſalt- pits, which 
in fome places take up an area of fix miles, Dr. Shaw mentions ſprings 
found here that are ſo hot as to boil a large piece of mutton very tender in 
a quarter of an hour. 

Ciriges AND PUBLIC BVILDINGS.] Mention has already been made 
of Morocco, the capital of that kingdom, but now almoſt in ruins, the 
court having removed to Mequinez, a city of Fez. Incredible things are 
recorded of the magnificent palaces in both cities; but by the beſt accounts 
the common people live in a very flovenly manner. 

The city of Algiers is not above a mile and a half in circuit, though it 
is computed to contain near 120,000 inhabitants, 15,000 houſes, and 107 
moſques. Their public baths are large, and handiomely paved with 
marble. The proſpect of the country and fea from Algiers is very beau- 
tiful, being built on the declivity of a mountain ; but the city, though for 
ſeveral ages it has braved ſome of the greateſt powers in Chriſtendom, 
could make but a faint defence againſt a regular ſiege; and it is ſaid that 
three Engliſh fifty-gun ſhips might batter it about the ears of its inhabit- 
ants from the harbour. If ſo, the Spaniards muſt have been very deficient 
either in courage or conduct. They attacked it in 1775 by land and by ſea, 
but were reputſed with great loſs, though they had near 20,000 foot and 
2000 horſe, and 47 king's ſhips of different rates, and 346 tranſports. In 
the years 1783 and 1784, they alſo renewed their attacks by ſea to deſtroy 
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the city and gallies, but after ſpending a quantity of ammunition, bombs, 
& c. were ſorced to retire without either its capture or extinction. The mole 
of the harbour is Fo paces in length, extending from the continent to a 
ſmall ifland where there is a caſtle and large battery. 

The kingdom of Tunis, which is naturally the fineſt of all theſe ſtates, 
contains the remains of many noble cities, ſome of them till in good con- 
dition. Tunis, built near the original ſite of Carthage, hath a wall and 
fortifications, and is about three miles in circumference. The houſes are 
not magnificent, but neat and commodious ; as is the public exchange for 
merchants and their goods: but, like Algiers, it is diſtreſſed for want of 
fret water, but that of rain, preſerved in ciſterns, is chiefly uſed by the 
inhabitants. 

The city of Tripoli conſiſts of an old and new town, the latter being 
the moſt flouriſhing ; but great inconveniences attend its ſituation, parti— 
cularly the want ot ſweet water. The city of Oran, lying upon this coaſt, 
is about a mile in circumference, and is fortified both by art and nature, 
It was a place of conſiderable trade, and the object of many bloody dil. 
putes between the Spaniards and the Moors. Conſtantina was the ancient 
Cirta, and ore of the ſtrongeſt cities of Numidia, being inacceſſible on all 
Ads, excepting the ſouth-weſt. 

Be ſides the above towns and cities, many others, formerly of great re- 
nown, lie ſcattered up and down this immenſe tract of country. The city 
of Fez, at prefent the capital of the kingdom fo called, 1s ſand to contain 
near 200,000 inhabitants, beſides merchants and foreigners. Its moſques 
zmount to coo; one of them magnificent beyond defeription, and about 
a mile and a half in circumference. Mequine: is eſteemed the great em- 
ori of all Barbary. Sallee was formerly famous for the piracies of 
its inhabitants. Tangier, fituated about two miles within the ſtraits of 
Gibraltar, was given by the crown of Portugal as part of the dowry of 

nden Catharine, confort to Charles II. of England. It was intended to 
be to the Engliſh what Gibraltar is now; and it muſt have been a moſt 
noble acquiſition, had not the miſunderſtandings between the king and his 
parliament occaſioned him to blow up its fortifications and demoliſh its 
harbour; ſo that from being one of the fineſt cities in Africa, it is now 
Tittle hetter than a fiſhing town. Ceuta, upon the ſame ſtrait, almoſt op- 
p2>lite to Gibraltar, is ſtill in the hands of the Spaniards, but often, if 
not always, beſieged or blocked up by the Moors. Tetuan, which lies 
within twenty miles of Ceuta, is now but an ordinary town, containing 
about 8co honſes ; but the inhabitants are ſaid to be rich, and tolerably 
eivilized in their manners. 

The provinces of Suz, Tafilet, and Geſula, form no part of the ſtates 
of Barbary, though the king of Morocco pretends to be their ſovereign; 
nor do they contain any thing that is particularly curious. Zaara, is a 
deſert country, thinly peopled, and almoſt deſtitute both of water and 
proviſtons. | 

MaxNUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. ] The lower ſubjects of theſe ſtates 
know very few imaginary wants, and depend partly upon their piracies to 
be ſupplied with neceſſary utenſils and manufactures ; ſo that their exports 
conſiſt chiefly of leather, fine mats, embroidered handkerchiefs, ſword- 
knots, and carpets, which are cheaper and f:fter than thoſe of Turkey, 
though not ſo good in other reſpects. As they leave almoſt all their com- 
mercial affairs to the Jews and Chriſtians ſe::tled among them, the latter 
have eſtabliſhed ſilk and linen works, which ſupply the higher ranks of their 
own ſubjects. They have no ſhips, that, properly ſpeaking, are employed 
in commerce; fo that the French and Enzliſh carry on the greateſt gon 
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of their trade. Their exports, beſides thoſe already mentioned, conſiſt in 
elephants' teeth, oſttich feathers, copper, tin, wool, hides, honey, wax, 
dates, raifins, olives, almonds, gam arabic, and ſandrac. The inhabitants 
of Morocco ate likewiſe faid to catry oh a conſiderable trade by caravans to 
Mecca, Medina, and ſome inland parts of Africa, from whence they bring 
back vaſt numbers of negroes, who ſetve in their armies, and are ſlaves in 
their houſes and fields. | | 
In return for their exports, the Europeans furniſh them with timber, 
artillery of all kinds, gunpowder, and whatever they want, either in their 
ublic or private capacities. The duties paid by the Engliſh in the ports of 
Mforocce, are but half of thofe paid by other Europeans. It is a general 
obfervation, that no nation is fond of trading with theſe ſtates, not only 
on account of their capricious deſpotiſm, but the villainy of their indi- 
viduals, both natives and Jews, many of whom take all opportunities of 
cheating, and, when detected, are ſeldom punithed. 

It has often been thought ſurpriſing, that the Chriſtian powers ſhould 
ſuffer their marine to be inſulted by theſe barbariahs, who take the ſhips 
of all nations with whom they are at peace, or rather, who do not pay 
them a ſubſidy either in money or commodities. We cannot account for 
this forbearance otherwiſe than by ſuppoſing, firſt, that a hreach with 
them might provoke the Porte, who pretends to be the lord paramount; 
ſecondly, that no Chriſtian power would be fond of ſeeing Algiets, and the 
reft of that coaft, in poſſeſſion of another; and, thirdly, that nothing 
could be got by a bombatdment of any of their towns, as the inhabitants 
would inſtantly carty their effects into the deſerts and mountains, ſo that 
the benefit teſulting from the conqueſt, muſt be tedious and precarious. — 
Indeed, expeditions agaiiiſt Algiers have been undertaken by the Spaniards, 
but they were ill conducted and unſucceſsful, as before noticed. 

ConsrtruTion AND GOVERNMENT. ] In Morocco, government can- 
not be fd to exiſt, The emperors have for ſome ages been parties, judges, 
and even executioners with their own hands, in all criminal matters; nor 
is their brutality morè incredible than the ſubmiſſion with which their ſub- 
jects bear it. In the abſence of the emperor, every military officer has the 
power of life atid death in his hand, and it 1s ſeldom that they mind the 
form of à judicial proceeding. Some veſtiges, however, of the califate 
government ſtill continue; for in places where no military officer reſides, 
the mufti or high-prieſt is the fountain of all juſtice, and under him the 
cadis, or civil officers, who act as our juſtices of the peace. Though the 
emperor of Morocco is not immediately ſubject to the Porte, yet he ag- 
knowledges the grand ſignior to be his ſaperior, and he pays him a diſtant 
allegiance as the chief repreſentative of Mahomet. What 1 have ſaid of 
Morocco is applicable to Fez, both kingdoms being now under one 
emperor. ” 

Though Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, have each of them a Turkiſh 
paſha or dey who governs in the name of the grand ſignior, yet very little 
regard is paid by bis ferocious ſubjects to his authority. He cannot even 
be faid to be nominated by the Porte. When a vacancy of the govern- 
ment happens, which it commonly does by murder, every ſoldier in the 
army has a vote in chooſing the ſucceeding dey ; and though the election 
is often attended with bloodlhed, yet it is no ſooner fixed than he is cheer- 
fully recogniſed and obeyed. It is true, he muſt be confirmed by the 
Porte ; but that is ſeldom refuſed, as the divan is no ſtranger to the diſpo- 
ſitions of the people. The power of the dey is deſpotic; and the income 
of the dey of Algiers amounts to about 1 50, oool. a year, without great] 
oppreſſing his ſubjects, who are very tenacious of their property. The e 
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deys pay ſlight annual tributes to the Porte. When the grand ſig- 
nior is at war with a Chriſtian power, he requires their aſſiſtance, as he 
does that of the kiag of Morocco; but he is obeyed only as they think 
proper. Subordinate to the deys are officers, both military and civil; and 
in all matters of importance the dey is expected to take the advice of a 
common council, which conſiſts of thirty paſhas. Theſe paſhas ſeldom 
tail of forming parties amongſt the ſoldiers, againſt the reigning dey, 
whom they make no ſcruple of aſſaſſinating, even in council; and the 
ſtrongeſt candidate then filis his place. Sometimes he is depoſed; ſome- 
times, though but very ſeldom, he refigns his authority to ſave his life, 
and it is ſeldom he dies a natural death upon the throne. The authority 
of the dey is unlimited; but an unſucceſsful expedition, or too pacific a 
conduct, ſeldom fails to put an end to his life and government. 

Rrevexvues. | I have already mentioned thoſe ot Algiers, but they are 
now laid to be exceeded by Tunis. They confiſt of a certain proportion 
of the prizes taken from Chriſtians, a ſmall capitation tax, and the 
cuſtoms paid by the Engliſh, French, and other nations, who are ſuffered 
to trade with thoſe ſtates. As to the king of Morocco, we can form no 
idea of his revenues, becauſe none of his ſubjeRs can be ſaid to pofleſs 
any property. From the manner of his living, his attendance, and 2p- 
pe:rance, we may conclude he does not abound in riches. The ranſoms 
of Chriltian tlaves are his perquiſites. He ſometimes ſhares in the veſſels 
of the other ſtates, which ent les him to part of their prizes. He claims 
a tenth of the goods of his Mahometan ſubjects, and ſix crowns a year 
from every Jew merchant. He has likewiſe conſiderable profits in the 
Negroland and other caravans, eſpecially the ſlave trade towards the ſouth, 
It is thought that the whole of his ordinary revenue, in money, does not 
exceed 165,000l. a vear. A detachment of the army of theſe ſtates is an- 
nuaily ſent into each province to collect the tribute from the Moors and 
Arabs ; and the prizes they take at fea, ſometimes equal the taxes laid upon 
the natives. : 

MrtitaRy STRENGTH | By the beſt accounts we have received, the 

AT SEA AND LAND. king of Morocco can bring to the field 
100,000 men ; but the ſtrength of his army conſiſts of cavalry mounted, 
by his negro flaves. Thote wretches are brought young to Morocco, 
know no other ſtate but ſervitude, and no other maſter but that king, and 
prove the firmeſt ſupport of his tyranny. About the year 1727, all the 
naval force of Morocco conſiſted only of three ſmall ſhips, which lay at 
Sallee, and being ful of men, ſometimes brought in prizes. The Alge- 
rines maintain about 6500 foot, conſiſting of Turks, and cgloglies, or the 
fons of ſoldiers. Part of them ſerve as marines on board their veſſel. 
About rooo of them do garriſon duty, and part are employed in foment- 
ing differences among the neighbouring Arab princes. Beſides theſe, the 
dey can bring 2000 Moorill: horſe to the field; but as they are enemies to 
the Turks, they are litt e truſted. Thoſe troops are under excellent diſ- 
cipline, and the deys of all the other Barbary ſtates keep up a force in pro- 
portion to their abilities; jo that a few years ago they retuſed to ſend any 
tribute to the Turkiſh emperor, who ſeems to be ſatisfied with the ſhadow 
of obedience which they pay him. 

It is very remarkable, that though the Carthaginians, who inhabited 
this very country of Parbary, had greater fleets and a more extenſive com- 
merce than any other nation, or than all the people upon the face of the 
earth, when that ſtate flouriſhed, the preſent inhabitants have ſcarcely an 
merchant ſhips belonging to them, nor indeed any other than what Sallee, 
Alglers, Tunis, and Tripoli fit out for piracy ; which, though increaſed 
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' fince the laſt attack of the Spaniards, are now but few and ſmall, and ſome 
years ago did not exceed fix ſhips, from thirty- ſix to fifty guns. The ad- 
miral's ſhip belongs to the government; the other captains are appointed 
by private owners, but ſubject to military law. With ſuch a contemptible 
fleet, theſe infidels not only haraſs the nations of Europe, but oblige them 
to pay a kind of tribute by way of preſents. 

HisTory.] There perhaps is no problem in hiſtroy ſo unaccountable 
as the decadence of the [3x wh power, and glory of the ſtates ot Barbary; 
which, when Rome was niiſtreſs of the world, formed the faireſt jewels in 
the imperial diadem. I: was not till the ſeventh century that, after theſe 
ſtates had been by turns in poſſeſſion of the Vandals and the Greek em- 
perors, the califs or Saracens of Bagdad conquered them, and from thence 
became maſters of almoſt all Spain, from whence their poſterity was totally 
driven about the year 1492, when the exiles ſettled among their friends 
and countrymen on the Barbary coaſt. This naturally begot a perpetual 
war between them and the Spaniards, who preſſed them fo hard, that they 
called to their aſſiſtance the two famous brothers Barbaroſſa, who were 
admirals of the Turkiſh fleet, and who, after breaking the Spaniſh yoke, 
impoſed upon the inhabitants of all thoſe ſtates (excepting Morocco) 
their own. Some attempts were made by the emperor Charles V. to re- 
duce Alziers and Tunis, but they were unſucceſsful; and as obſerved, the 
inhabitants have in fact ſhaken off the Turkiſh yoke likewiſe. 

The emperors or kings of Morocco are the ſucceſſors of thoſe ſovereigns 
of that country who are called xerifts, and whoſe powers reſembled that 
of the califate of the Saracens. They have been in general a ſet of bloody 
tyrants; though they have had among them ſome able princes, particularl 
Muley Moluc, who defeated and killed Don Sebaſtian, king of — 
They have lived in almoſt a continued ſtate of wartare with the kings of 
Spain and other Chriſtian princes ever ſince: nor does the crown of Great 
Britain ſometimes diſdain, as in the year 1769, to purchaſe their friend- 
{hip with preſents. 

The empire of Morocco has been greatly diſturbed by inteſtine commo- 
tions: a battle was fought between the emperor and his brother Ben Aſſer, 
in which the latter was defeated and flain. Late accounts ſay that the 
Spaniards had aſſiſted another brother againſt the emperor, and that the 
eontlict proved fatal to the latter. | 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles. 


Length goo |} 6 and 20 north latitude. 

Breadth 1 mow | 26 and 44 caſt longitude. | 378,000 
B T is bounded on the north by the kingdom of Sennaar, 

OUNDARIES, ] I or Nubia; on the eaſt partly by the Red ſea, and 
partly by Dancala; on the weſt, by Gorham ; and on the ſouth, by the 
kingdom of Gingiro, and Alaba. 

It contains (according to Mr. Bruce, from whom the following account 
is chiefly taken) the following provinces, viz. 

_ iſt, Maſuah; 
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1. Maſuah; 2. Tigre; 3. Samen: 4. Begemder; . 6. Wa 
5 Gojam; 8. Damot; 9. Maiſha; 10. Dembea; 11. Kuara; 
12. Namn. 

Alx anpseactons.] The rainy ſeaſon continues for fix months of the 
year, from April to September, which is ſucceeded, without interval, by 
a cloudleſs ſky and vertical ſun; and cold nights, which as immediate 
follow theſe ſcorching days. The earth, notwithſtanding the heat of theſe 
days, is yet perpetually cold ſo as to feel diſagreeably to the ſoles of the 
teet; partly owing to the fix months rains, when no ſun appears, and partly 
to the perpetual equality of nights and days. | 

QvaDrrxvuPEDs.] There is no country in the world which produces a 
greater number or variety of quadrupeds, whether tame or wild, than 
Abyſſinia. Of the tame or cow- kind. great abundance preſent themſelves 
every where, differing in fize, ſome having horns of various dimenſions, 
_ without horns at all; differing alſo in the colour aud length of their 

air. 6 

Among the wild animals are prodigious numbers of the gazel, or antelope 
kind; the bohur, ſaſſa, feeho, and madequa, and many others. The hyæna 
is ſtill more numerous. There are few varieties of the dog or fox kind. 
Of theſe the moſt numerous is the deep, or, as he is called, the jackal; 
this is preciſely the (ame in all reſpects as the deep of Barbary and Syria, 
who are heard hunting in great numbers, and — in the evening and 

morning. The wild boar, ſmaller and {moother in the hair than that of 
Barbary or Europe, but differing in nothing elſe, is met frequently in 
iwamps or banks of rivers covered with wood. 

The elephant, rhinoceros, giraffa, and camelopardalis, are inhabitants 
of the low hot country; nor is the lion, leopard, or ſaadh, which is the 
panther, ſeen in the high and cultivated country. The hippopotamus and 
crocodite abound in all the rivers, not only of Aby ſſinia, but as low down 
as Nubia and Egypt. There are many of the aſs kind in the low country 
towards the frontiers of Atbara, but no zebras; theſe are the inhabitants 
of Fazuclo and Narea. | 

But of all the other quadrupeds, there is none exceeds the hyzna for its 
mercileſs ferocitv. They were a plague, ſays aur author, ſpeaking of 
theſe animals, in Abyfi:ma in every ſituation, both in the city and in the 
field, and I think ſurpaſſed the ſheep in number. Gondar was full of 
them from the time it turned dark till the dawn of day, ſeeking the differ- 
ent pieces of ſlaughtered carcaſes which this cruel and -unclean people ex- 
poſe in the ſtreets without burial. 

It is a conſtant obſervation in Numidia, that the lion avoids and flies 
from the face of man, till by ſome accident they have been brought to 
engage, and the beaſt has prevailed againſt him; then that feeling of ſu- 
periority imprinted by the Creator in the heart of all animals for man's 

reſervation, ſeems to forſake him. The lion, having once taſted human 

ood, relinquithes the purfuit after the lock. He repairs to ſome high- 
way or frequented path, and has been known in the kingdom of Tunis, to 
interrupt the road to a market for ſeveral weeks; and in this he perſiſts 
till hunters or ſoldiers are ſent out to deſtroy him. | 

Brix DS] The number of birds in Aby ſſinia exceeds that of other animals 
beyond proportion. The high and low countries are equally ſtored with 
them: the firſt kind are the carnivorous birds. Many ſpecies of the eagle 
and hawk, many more ſtill of the vulture kind, as it were, over · ſtoek all 
parts of the country. That ſpecies of glede, called Haddaya, ſo frequent 
ja Egypt, comes very punctually into Ethiopia, at the return of the ſun, 


after the trepical rains. The Niſſar or Golden Eagle, is not only the 
I largeſt 
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largeſt of the eagle kind, but ſurely one of the largeſt birds that flies. 
From wing to wing he is eight feet four inches. The black eagle Racha- 
mah, Erkoom, Moroc, Sheregrig, and Waalia, are particularly deſcribed 
by the hiſtorian of Aby ſſinia, to whole celebrated work we refer the reader 
who is defirous of information concerning them. | 

There is no great plenty of water-fowl in Abyſſinia, eſpecially of the 
web- footed kind, Vaſt variety of ſtorks cover the plains in May, when the 
rains become conſtant. All the deep and grafly bogs have ſuipes in them; 
and ſwallows there are of many kinds unknown in Europe; thoſe that are 
common in Europe appear in paſſage at the very ſeaſon when they take 
their flight from thence. There are few owls in Abyſſinia; but thoſe are 
of an immenſe fize and beauty. There are no geeſe, wild or tame, ex - 
cepting what is called the Golden Gooſe, Gooſe of, the Nile, or Gooſe of 
the Cape, common in all the ſouth of Atrica : theſe build their neſts upon 
trees, and when not in water, generally fit upon them. 

IxnstcTs.] From the claſs of inſets, we ſhall ſelect the maſt remark- 
able, viz. the Tſaltſalya, or fly, which is an inſect that furniſhes a ſtrikin 
proof how fallacious it is to judge by appearances. If we conſider its ſ 
tize, its weakneſs, want of variety or beauty, nothing in the creation is 
more contemptible or inſignificant. Yet 12 from theſe to his hiſtory, 
and to the account of his powers, we mu confeſs the very great injuſtice 
we do him from want of conſideration, We are obliged with the greateſt 
ſurprize to acknowledge, that thoſe huge animals, the elephant, the rhi- 
noceros, the lion, and the tyger, inhabiung+the ſame woods, are ſtill vaſtly 
his inferiors, and that the appearance of this ſmall inſet, nay, his very 
tound, though he is not ſeen, occaſions more trepidation, movement, and 
diforder, boch in the human and brute creation, than would whole herds 
of theſe monſtrous animals collected together, though their number was in 
a ten fold proportion greater than it really is. 

This inſect has not been deſcribed by any naturaliſt. It is in ſize very 
little larger than a bee, of a thicker proportion. As ſoon as this plague ar - 
pears, and their buzzing is heard, all the cattle forfake their food, and run 
wildly about the plain, till they die, worn out with fatigue, fright, and 
hunger. No remedy remains but to leave the black earth, and haſten 
down to the ſands of Atbara, and there they remain while the rains laſt, 
this cruel enemy never daring to purſue them farther. Though the ſize of 
the camel is immenſe, his ſtrength vaſt, and his body covered with a thick 
kin, defended with ſtrong hair, yet till he is not capable to ſuſtain the 
violent punctures the fly makes with his pointed proboſcis. He muſt loſe 
no time in removing to the ſands of Atbara; for, when once attacked by 
this fly, his body, head, and legs break out into large boſſes, which ſwell, 
break, and putrify, to the certain deſtruction of the creature. | 
VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS. ] The Papyrus, which is a plant well 
known in Egypt, appears to have been early brought thither from Ethiopia. 
It is alfo found in Abyflinia. Balefar, Balm, or Balſam, is alſo a native of 
Abyſſinia. The great value ſet upon this drug in the eaſt, remounts to 
very early ages. We know from icripture, the oldeſt hiſtory extant, as well 
as moſt infallible, that the Iſhmaelites or Arabian carriers and merchants, 
trathcking with the India commodities, into Egypt, brought with them 
balm as part of the cargo.—The Ex/ete is an herbacious plant, which grows 
and comes to great perfection at Gondar, but it moſt abounds in that part 
of Maitſha, and Goutto weſt of the Nile, where there are large planta- 
tions of it, and is there, almoſt excluſive of every thing elle, the food of the 
Galla inhabiting that province. When ſoft, like the turnip well boiled, if 
caten with milk or butter, it is the beſt of all food: wholeſome, — 
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and eaſily digeſted. The TF is a grain commonly ſown all over Abyf. 
fartia, where it ſeems to thrive equaily on all ſorts of ground ; from it is 
made the bread which is commonly uſed throughout this country. The 
Aby ſſinians indeed have plenty of wheat, and ſome of it of an excellent 
quality. They likewiſe make as fine wheat-bread as any in the world, both 


1 for colour and taſte; but the uſe of wheat-bread is chiefly confined to people 
f i of the firſt rank. The acacia tree is very common in Aby ſſinia, as are 
„ ſeveral other curious productions of the v egetable world, many of which 
op: are deſcribed in the appendix- of our author, and illuſtrated by many 

q elegant engravings, which will afford a very great entertainment to the 


curious botaniſt. 
 Laxes ] The lake of Tzana (not to mention thoſe of Gooderoo, and 
Court Ohta) is by much the largeſt expanſe of water known in this coun- 
try. Its extent, however, has been greatly exaggerated. Its greateſt 
breadth is 35 miles, and its extent in length is 49. The Nile, by a cur- 
1 rent always vilible, croſſes the end of it. In the dry months from October 
| to March, the lake ſhrinks greatly 1 in tize; but after that all thoſe rivers 
are full which are on every ſide of it, and fall into the lake, like radii drawn 
| to a centre; then it ſwells, and extends itſelf into the plain country, and 
has of courſe, a much larger ſurface. 
J There are about eleven inhabited iflands in the lake. All theſe iſlands 
were formerly uſed as priſons for the great people, or for a voluntary re- 
treat. on account of ſome diſguſt, or great misfortune, or as places of 
ſecurity to depoſit their valuable effects during troubleſome times. 

CaTARACTS OF THE N1Lr.] Omitting thoſe of interior note, we ſhall 
here give the reader ſome account of the great cataract of Alata, which was 
the moſt magnificent fight that Mr. Bruce ever beheld. The 3 has been 
rather e xagg zerated. The miſſionaries ſay the fall is about ſixteen ells, or fifty 
feet, The meaſuring is, indeed, very difficult; but, by the poſition of long 
ſticks, and poles of different lengths; at different heights of the rock, from 
the water's edge, Mr. Bruce thinks he may venture to ſay that it is nearer forty 
feet than any other meaſure. The river had been conſiderably increaſed by 
rains, and fell in one ſheet of water, without any interval, above half an En. 
gliſh mile in breadth with a force and noiſe that was truly terrible, and which 
ſtunned, and made him, for a time, perfectly dizzy. A thick fume or haze, 
covered the fallall around, and ! hung over the courte of theſtream both above 
and below, marking its tract, though the water 15 not ſeen. The river, though 
iwelled with rain, preferved its natural clearneſs, and fell, as far as he 
could Gifcern, into a deep pool, or baſon, in the ſolid rock, which was 
full, and in twenty different eddies to the very foot of the precipice; the 
ſtream. when it fell, ſeeming part of it to run back with great fury upon 
the rock, as well as forward in the line of its courſe, raiſing a wave, or 
violent ebullition, by chaffing againſt each other. 

Jerome Lobo prete nds, that he has jat under the curve, or arch, made 
by the projectile force of the water ruſhing over the precipice. He ſays 
ke fat calmly at the foot of it, and looking through the curve of the ſtream. 
as it was falling, faw a number of rainbows of inconceivable beauty in this 
extraordinary priſm. This however, Mr. Bruce, without heſitation, avers 
F to be a downright falſehold. A deep pool of water reaches to the very* 
. toot of the rock, and is in perpetual agitation. Now, allowing that there 
1 was a ſeat or bench, wich there is not, in the middle of the pool, it is 
[| abſolutely impollible, by any exertion of human ttrength, to have arrived 
[i at it. Although a very robuſt man, in the prime and vigour of life, and 
a hardy practiſed, indefatigeble ſwimmer, Mr. Bruce is pe:je&ly confident 
| be could not have got to that ſeat from the ſhore thu ough the quieteſt po 
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of that baſon. And, ſuppoſing the friar placed in his imaginary ſeat under 
the curve of that immenſe arch of water, he muſt have had a portion of 
firmneſs, more than falls to the ſhare of ordinary men, and which is not 
likely to be acquired in a monaſtic life, to philoſophiſe upon optics in ſuch 
a ſituation, where every thing would ſeem to his a, eyes to bein 
motion, and the ſtream, in a noiſe like the loudeſt thunder, to make 
the ſolid rock (at leaſt as to ſenſe) ſhake to its very foundation, and 
threaten to tear every nerve to pieces, and to deprive one of other ſenſes 
beſides that of hearing. It was a moſt magnificent ſight, that ages, added M 
to the greateſt length of human life, would not deface or eradicate from A 
Mr. Bruce's memory; it ſtruck him with a kind of ſtupor, and a total ob- | 
livion of where he was, and of every other ſublunary concern. It was one ql 
of the moſt magnificent, ſtupendous ſights in the creation. | 
SOURCES OF THE NiLE.] The Agows of Damot pay divine honour to =. 
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the Nile; they worſhip the river, and thouſands of cattle have been offered, 161 
and ſtill are offered, to the ſpirit ſuppoſed to reſide at its ſources. The "1484 
village of Geeſh, though not farther diſtant than 600 yards, is not in ſight 8 
of the ſources of the Nile. In the middle of a marſh near the bottom - 4 
of the mountain of Geeſh, ariſes a hillock of a circular form, about ,| 
three feet from the ſurface of the marſh itſelf, though apparently founded 
much deeper in it. The diameter of this is ſomething thort of twelve 4; 
teet ; it is ſurrounded by a ſhallow trench, which colle&ts the water, and 
voids it eaſtward ; it is firmly built with ſod or earthen turf, brought from if 
the ſides, and conſtantly kept in repair, and this is the altar upon which 10 
all their religious ceremonies are performed. In the middle of this altar is 4 | | 
a hole obviouſly made, or at leaſt enlarged, by the hand of man. It is | 
kept clear of graſs or other aquatic plants, and the water in it is perfectly 
pure and limpid, but has no ebullition or motion of any kind diſcernible 
upon its ſurface. This mouth, or opening of the ſource, is ſome parts 
©! an inch leſs than three feet in diameter, and the water ſtood about two F 
inches from the lip or brim. This ſpring is about fix feet ſix inches {8 
deep. 
Ten feet diſtant from the firſt of theſe ſprings, a little to the weſt of | 
ſouth, is the ſacred fountain, about eleven inches in diameter; but this is p 
eight feet three inches deep. And about twenty feet diſtant from the firſt, 
is the third ſource, its mouth being ſomething more than two feet large, | 
and it is five feet eight inches deep. With a braſs quadrant of three 1 
teet radius, he found the latitude to be 109% 59 north; and by 1 
109 59“ 25” tin round numbers, for the exact latitude of the principal 
tountain of the Nile, though the Jeſuits have ſuppoſed it 129 N. by a 
random gueſs. The longitude he aſcertained to be 362 55 30” eaſt of the 
meridian of Greenwich. | 
Causks OF THE INUNDATIONS OF THE NILE.] The ſun being nearly 
ſtationary for ſome days in the tropic of capricorn, the air there becomes 
to 1nuch rarified, that the heavier winds, charged with watery particles, 
1th in upon it from the Atlantic on the weſt, and from the Indian Ocean 
on the eaſt, Having thus gathered ſuch a quantity of vapours as it were 
o 2 focus, the ſun now puts them in motion, and drawing them after it 
in its rapid progreſs northward, on the 7th of January, for two years to- 
gether, ſeemed to have extended its power to the atmoſphere of Gondar, 
when, for the firſt time, there appeared in the ſky white, dappled, thin 
clouds, the ſun being then diſtant 34® from the zenith, without any one 
cloudy or dark ſpeck, having been ſeen for ſeveral months before. Advan- 
cing to the line with encreaſed velocity, and deſcribing larger ſpirals, the 
:un brings on a few drops of rain at Gondar the 1ſt of March, being then 
[+94] 30 Aiſſtant 
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diſtant 30 from the zenith; theſe are greedily abſorbed by the thirſty 
ſoil; and this ſeems to be the fartheſt extent of the ſun's influence capable 
of cauſing rain, which then only falls in large drops, and laſts but a few 
minutes: the rainy ſeaſon, however, begins moſt ferioufly upon its ar- 
rival at the zenith of every place, and thefe rains continue conſtant and 
increaſing after he has paſſed it, in his progreſs northward, 

In April, all the rivers in Amhara, Begemder, and Laſta, firſt diſco- 
loured, and then beginning to ſwell, join the Nile, in the ſeveral parts of 
its courſe, neareſt them; the river then, from the height of its angle of 
inclination, forces itſelf through the ſtagnant lake without mixing with it. 
In the beginning of May, hundreds of Rreams pour themſelves from Go. 
jam, Damot, Maitſha, and Dembea, into the lake Tzana, which had 
become low by intenſe evaporation, but now begins to fill inſenſibly, and 
contributes a large quantity of water to the Nile, before it falls down the 
cataract of Alata. In the beginning of June, the fun, having now paſſed 
all Abyflinia, the rivers there are all full, and then is the time of the 
greateſt rains in Abyſſinia, while it is for ſome days, as it were, ſtationary 
in the tropic of Cancer. 

Immediately after the ſun has paſſed the line, he begins the rainy ſeaſon 
to the ſouthward, ſtill as he approaches the zenith of each place: but the 
ſituation aud neceſſities of this country being varied, the manner of pro- 
moting the inundation is changed. A high chain of mountains run from 
above 6 fouth all along the middle of the continent towards the Cape of 
Good Hope, and interſects the ſouthern part of the peninſula, nearly in 
the tame manner that the river Nite does the northern. A ſtrong wind 
ſrom the ſouth, ſtopping the progreſs of the condenſed vapours daſhgs them 
againſt the cold ſummits of this ridge of mountains, and forms many rivers 
which eſcape in the direction either eaſt or weſt, as the level preſents itſelf, 
Ji this is towards the weſt, they fall down the ſides of the mountains into 
the Atlantic, and if on the eaſt, into the Indian Ocean. 

Ci11zs AND Towns. ] GONDAR, the metropolis of Abyſſinia, is 
ſituated upon a hill of confiderable height, the top of it nearly plain, on 
which the town is placed. It confiſts of about ten thouſand families in 
time of peace; the houſes are chiefly of clay, the roofs thatched in the 
form of cones, which is always the conſtruction within the tropical rains. 
On the weſt end of the town is the king's houſe, formerly a ſtructure of 
contiderable confequence. It was a ſquare building flanked with ſquare 
towers. It was formerly four ſtories high, and from the top of it had 
a magnificent view of all the country fouthward to the lake Tzana. Great 

"art of this houſe is now in ruins, having been burnt at different times; 
— there is ſtill ample lodging in the two loweſt floors of it, the audicnce- 
chamber being above one hundred and twenty fett long. 

The palace and all its contiguous buildings are ſurrounded by a ſub- 
ſtantial ſtone wall thirty feet high, with battiements upon the outer wall, 
and a parapet roof between the outer and inner, by which you can go 
elong the whole, and look into the fireet. There appears to have been 
never any embraſures for cannon, and the four fides ct the wall are above 
an Engliſh mile and a half in length. Gondar, by a number of obſerva- 
tions of the ſun and ſtars made by day and night, in the courſe of three 
vears, with an aſtronomical quandrant of three feet radius, and two excel- 
lent teleicopes, and by a mean of all their ſmall differences, is in N. lat. 
12* 34 zo“; and by many oblervations of the ſatellites of Jupiter, eſpe- 
cially the firſt, both in their immerſions and emerſions during that period, 
I cncluded its longitude to de 372 35 O caſt from the meridian of 


Greenwich, | 
DIXAN 


r 


DIXAN is the firſt town in Abyſſinia, on the ſide of Taranta. Dixan 
is built on the top of a hill perfectly in form of a ſugarloaf; a deep valley 
ſurrounds it every where like a trench, and the road winds ſpirally up the 
hill till it ends among the houſes. It is true of Dixan, as of moſt trontier 
towns, that the bad people of both contiguous countries reſort thither. 
The town conſiſts of Moors and Chriſtians, and is very well peopled ; yet 
the only trade of either of theſe ſects is a very extraordinary one, that of 
ſelling children. The Chriſtians bring ſuch as they have ſtolen in Abyſ- 
ſinia to Dixan as to a ſure depoſit ; and the Moors receive them there, and 
carry them to a certain market at Maſuah, whence they are ſent over to Ara- 
bia or India. The prietts of the province of Tigre, eſpecially thoſe near the 
rock Damo, are openly concerned in this infamous practice. Dixan is in 
lat. 1457 55” north, and lon. 40 7 39 eaſt of the meridian of Green- 
wich. F 

AX UM is ſuppoſed to have been once the capital of Abyſſinia, and its 
ruins are now very extenſive; but, like the cities of ancient times, conſiſi 
altogether of public buildings. In one ſquare which ſcems to have been 
the center of the town, there are forty obeliſks, none of which have any 
hicroglyphics upon them. They are all of one piece of granite, and, on 
the top of that which is ſtanding, there is a patera exctedingly well carved 
in the Greek taſte. Axum is watered by a ſmall itream, which flows all 
the vear from a fountain in the narrow valley, where {tand the rows of 
obeliſks. The ſpring 1s received into a magnificent baton of 150 feet 
ſquare, and thence it is carried at pleaſure, to water the neighÞouring 
gardens where there is little fruit excepting pomegranates, neither are thele 
very excellent The latitude of this town is 149 6 36 north. 

MASUAH. The houſes of this town, which is ſituated upon an ifland 
bearing the ſame name, on the Abſliniaa thore of the Red Sea, are in 
general built of poles and bent graſs, as in the towns of Arab.a ; but beſides 
theſe, there are about twenty of ſtone, {ix or eight of which are two ſto- 
ries each. N. lat. 15? 35' 5” E. lon. 399 36 30“. 

TRADE AND COMMERCE-|] There is a conſiderable deal of trade carried 
on at Maſuah, narrow and confined as the iſland is, and violent and unjuſt 
as is the government. But it is ail done in a ſlovenly manner, and for 
articles where a ſmall capital is inveſted. Property here is too precarious 
to ritk a venture in valuable commodities, where the hand of power enters 
into every tranſaction. 

Gondar and all the neighbouring country depend for the neceſſaries of 
lite, cattle, honey, butter, wheat, hides, wax, and a number of ſuch ar- 
ticles, upon the Agows, who inhabit a province in which the ſources of 
the Nile are found, and which province is no where 60 miles in length, nor 
half that in breadth. Theſe Agous come conſtantly in ſucceſſion, a thou- 
tand or fifteen hundred at a time, loaded with theſe commodities to the 
capital. 

It may naturelly occur, that, in a long carriage, ſuch as that of a hun- 
dred miles in ſuch a climate, butter muſt melt, and be in a ſtate of fuficn, 
conſequently very near putrefaction: this is prevented by the root of an 
herb, called Moc-moco, yellow in colour, and in ſhape nearly reſembling a 
carrot ; this they bruiſe and mix with their butter, and a very ſmall quan- 
tity preſerves it freſh for a conſiderable time. 

Reiticion.] Mr. Bruce informs us, from the annals of Aby ſſinia, that in 
the time of Solomon all this country was converted to Judaiſm, and the 
E of the church and ſtate modelled according to what was then 

uſe at Jeruſalem, 
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Some eccleſiaſtical writers, rather from attachment to particular.ſy(- 
tems, than from any conviction that the opinion they eſpouſe is truth, 
would perſuade us that the converſion of Abyflinia to Chriſtianity hap- 

ened in the days of the apoſtles; but it appears that this was aftected 
by the labours of Frumentius (the apoſtle of the Aby ſſinians) in the 
year of Chriſt 333, according to onr account. 

Their firſt biſhop, Frumer&ius, being ordained about the year 333, and 
inſtructed in the religion of the Greeks of the church of Alexandria, by 
St. Anthanaſius, then ſitting in the chair of St. Mark, it follows that the true 
religion of the Abyſſinians, which they received on their converſions to 
Chriſtianity, is that of the Greek Church. They receive the holy ſacra- 
ment in both kinds, in unleavened bread, and in the grape bruiſed with 
the huſk together as it grows, ſo that it is a kind of marmalade, and is given 
in a flat fpoon. They obſerve alſo citcumciſion. 

Hisroxxv. ] As the accounts of kings and princes of remote ages are not 
always entertaining, and as the hiſtory of ſo barbarous and unciviliſed a 
people will, we preſume, afford but ſmall amuſement to our readers, what- 
ever ſatisfaction they may have received from ſurveying the manners and 
cuſtoms of the people, and the natural hiſtory of the country; we ſhall 
theretore make no farther apology for omitting the account of the annals of 
Abyſſinia, but refer thoſe who have any deſire of information upon this 
{ubjeR, to the ſecond volume of the Travels of our adventurous author, 


where he will find a very ample detail through more than po pages of a 
ponderous quarto. 
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T having been long a ſubject of lamentation that Europeans know very 
little, if any thing, of the interior diſfriits of Africa, we are happy to find 
that a number of learned and opulent individuals have formed themſelves 
into a ſociety for the purpoſe of exploring them. The aſſociation was 
formed on the qth of June, in the vear 1788; and on the ſame day a com-. 
mittee of its members, viz. lord Raaudon, the biſhop of Landaff, fir Foſep? 
Banks, Mr. Beaufoy, and Mr. Stuart, were inveſted with the direction of 
Its funds, the management of the correſpondence, and the choice of the per- 
{ons to whom the geographical miſſion was to be aſſigned. Perſuaded 
of the importance ot the object which the aſſociation had in view, their 
committee loſt no time in executing the plan which it had formed. Two 
gentlemen were recommended to them; and appearing to be eminently 
qualified for making the projected reſearches, they were choſen. One was 
a Ar. Ledyard; the other a M. Lucas. 

Such a perſon as Mr. Ledyard was formed by nature for the object in 
contemplation, and were we unacquainted with the ſequel, we ſhould con- 
gratulate the ſociety on being ſo fortunate as to find ſuch a man for one ct 
their miſſionaries: but the reader will ſoon be acquaimed with the melan- 
choly circumſtance to which we allude. 

From two fuch geographical miſſionaries (obſerves a very reſpectable 
literary journaliſt *) much information was no doubt expected; and, 
though the views of the ſociety are not yet fully anſwered, the comunica- 
tions which it has received, are of a nature which will excite, though not 
fully gratify, the curiofity of geographers, 

* Mr, Ledyard undertook, at his own deſire, the difficult and perilous taſk 


* Monthly Review, new Series, vol. ü. p. 63. 
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tal, diſtant, ſouth from Meſurata, about 390 miles. 
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cf traverſing from eaſt to weſt in the latitude attributed to the Niger, the 
wideſt part of the continent of Africa. On this bold adventure he lett Lon- 
don, June zo, 1788, and arrived at Cairo on the 19th of Auguſt. 

Hence, he tranſmitted ſuch accounts to his employers, as manifeſt him 
to have been a traveller who obſerved, reflected, and compared; and ſuch 
was the information which he collected here from the travelling ſlave-mer- 
chants, and from others, reſpecting the interior diſtricts of Africa, that he 
was impatient to explore them. He wrote to the committee, that his next 
communication would be from Sennaar, (600 miles to the ſouth of Cairo): 
but death, attributed to various cauſes, arreſted him at the commencement 
of his reſearches, and diſappointed the hopes which were entertained of his 
projected journey. ; 

* Endowed with a ſoul for diſcovery; and formed, by nature, for at- 
chicvements of hardihood and peril; the death of Mr. Ledyard muſt be con- 
{idered as a public misfortune. | 

With a mixture of regret and diſappointment, we turn from poor Led- 
yard, to notice Mr. Lucas's communications, which occupy the greateſt 
art of the volume publiſhed by the aſſociation. He embarked for Tripoli, 
October 18, 1788, with inſtructions to proceed over the Deſert of Zahara 
to Fezzan, to collect, and to tranſmit by way of Tripoli, whatever intelli- 
cence the people of Fezzan, or the trader; thither, might be able to afford 
reſpecting the interior of the continent; and to return by the way of Gam- 
bia, or the coaſt of Guinea. 

* Inftruions to undertake great enterprizes, are more ny given than 
executed. So Mr. Lucas found; and fo the reader, to his diſappointment, 
will find likewiſe. Only a part of the plan was this geographical miſhonary 
able to carry into execution. He ſets out, indeed, mounted on a handſome 
mule, preſented to him by the bey, the baſhaw's eldeſt ſon, in _— 
with ſhereefs, for the kingdom of Fezzan; reſolved, we will ſuppoſe, to 
penetrate from Tripoli even unto Gambia : but his peregrinations, which 
began Feb. 1, 1789, terminated at Meſurata, on Feb. 7. 

* Peprived of viſiting Fezzan, and the other inland diſtricts of Africa, 
Mr. Lucas ſolicits the information of his fellow travellers, and tranſmits to 
the ſociety the reſult of his conferences. A memoir compiled in this way, 
from the reports of a ſhereef Imhammed, will not be deemed very ſatisfac- 
tory ; and yet it certainly merits conſideration, as It is, in part, corrobo- 
rated by other teſtimonies.” | | 

Having no other ſources of information, however, we muſt, for the pre- 
ſent, content ourſelves with theſe communications. From the various con- 
terences of Mr. Lucas with the ſhereef Imhammed, the following narrative 
is compoſed : 

It deſcribes the kingdom of Fezzan to be a ſmall circular domain, 
placed in a vaſt denials as an iſland in the midſt of the ocean, contain- 
ing near an hundred towns and villages, of which Mourzouk is the capi- 
In this kingdom are 
to be ſeen ſome venerable remains of ancient magnificence, ſome diſtricts 
of remarkable fertility, and numerous ſmoking lakes, producing a ſpecies 
of foſſil alkali called trona. Agriculture and paſturage are the principal 
occupations of the Fezanners ; they do not appear to have any coin; their 
medium of commerce is gold-duſt ; their bones or rather huts, are built 
of clay, and are covered with branches of trees, on which earth is laid. As 
rain never falls at Fezzan, this covering is a ſufficient protection. Their 


dreſs reſembles that of the Moors of Barbary: but, during the heats of 


ſummer, which are intenſe, they only wear drawers, and a cap to protect 
their heads from the immediate action of the ſun, To theſe, many parti- 
203 culars 
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culars are added of their perſons, diſeaſes, and mode of cure; of their reſi. 
gion, government, taxes, animal and vegetable productions. Their ſove- 
reign, who is a tributary of the baſhaw of Tripoli, adminiſters impartial 
juſtice. 

The narrative proceeds to ſtate, that ſouth-eaſt of Mourzock, at the 
diſtance of 150 miles, is a ſandy deſert, 200 miles wide; beyond which 
are the mountains of Tibeſti, inhabited by ferocious ſavages, tributary to 
Fezzan. The vallies between the mountains are taid to be teritlifed by 
innumerable ſprings, to abound with corn, and to be celebrated for their 
breed of camels. The tribute of the Tibeſtins to the king of Fezzan, is 
twenty camel-loads of fenna. 

* This kingdom is inconfiderable, when compared with the two great 

empires of Bornou and Caſhna, which lie ſouth of Fezzan, occupying that 
vaſt region which ſpreads itſelf from the river of the Antelopes tor 1200 
miles weſtward, and includes a great part of the Niger's courſe. Cafſhna, 
we are informed, contains a thouſand towns and villages ; and in Bornou, 
which is ſtill more conſiderable, thirty languages are ſaid to be ſpoken. 
The latter is repreſented as a fertile and beautiful country; its capital bein 
ſituated within a day's journey of the river Wod-el-Gazel, which is loſt in 
the ſandy waſtes of the vaſt deſert ot Bilma, and is inhabited by herdſmen, 
dwelling, like the old patriarchs, in tents, and whoſe wealth conſiſts in 
their cattle &. (Bornon, or Bernoa, is a word ſignify ing the land of Noah; 
for the Arabs conceive, that, on the retiring of the deluge, its mountains 
received the ark.) Though they cultivate various ſorts of grain, the uſe 
of the plough is unknown ; and the hoe is the only inſtrument of hufban- 
dry. Here grapes, apricots, and pomegranates, together with limes and le- 
mons, and two ſpecies of melons, the water and the muſk, are produced ju 
large abundance ; but one of the moſt valuable of its vegetables is a tree 
calied kedeyna, which, in form and height, reſembles the olive, is like 
the lemon in its leaf, and bears a nut, of which the kernel and the ſhell are 
both in great eſtimation, the firſt as a fruit, the laſt on account of the oil 
which it furniſhes when bruiſed, and which ſupplies the lamps of the people 
of Bornou with a ſubſtitute for the oil of olives, P. 139. Bees, it is added, 
are ſo numerous, that the wax is often thrown away 35s an article of no va- 
luc in the market. Many other particulars are added, for which we mult 
refer to the work. The population is deſcribed by the expreſſion, à count- 
teſs multztude, We ſhall pals over the nature of their religioy, which is Mo- 
hammedan ; of their government, which is an elective monarchy ; and the 
ſingular mode of their electing a new king from among the children of the 
deceaſed ſovereign : but the account of the preſent ſultan, his wives, and 
his children (p. 227), is too curious not to be exhibited. 
Tue preſent ſultan, whoſe name is Alli. is a man of an unoſtentatious, 
plain appearance; for he ſeldom wears any other dreſs than the common 
blue ſhirt of cotton or filk, and the filk or muſlin turban, which ſorm tho 
uſual dreſs of the country. Such, however, is the magnificence of his ſe- 
raglio, that the ladies who inhabit it are ſaid to be 00 in number, and he 
himſelf is deſcribed as the reputed father of 450 children, of whom zoo are 
wales; a diſproportion which naturally ſuggeſts the idea that the mother, 
preterring to the gratification of natural affection, the joy of ſeeing herſelt 
the ſuppoſed parent of a future candidate for the empire, fometimes ex- 
changes her female child for the nale offspring of a ſtranger. 

* We are told that fire-arms, though not * phe to the people of Bor- 
nou, are not poſſeſſed by them. 


* Horſes and horned cattle, goats, ſheep, and canpels, are the common animals of the 
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© South-eaſt. from Bornou, lies the extenſive kingdom of Begarmee; 
and, beyond this kingdom, are ſaid to be ſeveral tribes of negroes, ido«a- 
ters, and feeders on human fleſh, Theſe, we are told, are annually in- 
vaded by the Begarmeeſe ; and when they have taken as many priſoners as 
their purpoſe may require, they drive the captives, like cattle, to Begar- 
mee. It is further ſaid, that if any of them, exhauited by tatigue, happen 
to linger in their pace, one of the horſemen ſeizes on the oldett, and cute 
ting off his arm, uſes it as a club to drive on the reſt. 

We are not much diſpoſed to give credit to this relation. That the 
negroes, who are ſold for flaves, are different from the other Africans, is 
not probable; and that they ſhould be driven along with the mangled limbs 
of their aſſociates, utterly exceeds belief. 

* The empire of Caſhna bears a great reſemblance to that of Bornou. 

* Aﬀer peruſing what is here related of the extent, population, fertility, 
manufactures, and commerce of theſe regions, we may be permitted to 
wonder at their having remained altogether unknown to Europeans. We 
cannot but ſuſpect conſiderable exaggerations. That the interior parts of 
Africa are peopled, the caravans which go from Cairo and Tripoli, and 
which are often abſent three years, ſufficiently evince: but that they are 
divided into regular and civiſized ſtates, may be a queſtion. A thouſana 
:owns and villages, in one empire, and thirty drferent languages ſpoken in 
the other, manifeſt a diſpoſition in the ſhereet Imhammed to enlargerfient, 
or, at leaſt to retail looſe reports. That they ſhould be acquainted with 
yet not poſſeſs, fire-arms, nor make any attempt to navigate the Niger, nor 
even to take the-hſh that abound in its waters, but little accords with the 
hiſtory of their commerce, and of their progreſs in manufactures, 

+ Let us, however, make all poſſible deductions, and be ever ſo incre- 
dulous as to ſome particulars, the proſpect which this narrative opens to us, 
of the interior of Africa (the greater part of which we have been accuſtomed 
to conſider as conſigned, by nature, to perpetuate ſterility and deſolation) 
muſt afford great pleaſure; and though, as we have already remarked, it is 
far from being ſatisfactory, or from having anſwered the object of the miſ- 
lion, it may be regarded by the ſociety as that fort of evidence which ſhould ' 
encourage them to perſevere, and ought to induce Europeans, without de- 
lay, actualiy to explore the central provinces of the African continent.“ 
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Settlement, from the pureſt motives of humanity, was formed at Sierra 

Leone, upon the coaſt of Africa, (in 89 12/ N. Lat. and about 129 
W. Lon.) under the patronage of a very reſpectable ſociety of gentlemen 
in London, in the year 1791. The benevolent purpoſes for which it was 
intended, are to introduce the light of knowledge, and the comforts of civi- 
lization into Africa; and to cement and perpetnate the moſt confidential 
union between the European colony and the natives of that country. 

The company has ordered experiments to be made, concerning the 
growth of ſugars in their ſettlements, which have met with fach ſucceſs, as 
to encourage a hope that the prefent high price of this commodity may be 
{oon reduced, by a rivalry with the Weſt India merchants. This benevo- 
lent colony proceeds with diligence in clearing of land, and building of 
houſes. Some delay was occaſioned in obtaining the united conſent of the 
ſurrounding chiefs, which was at length procured, and the diſpoſitions of 
king Naimbanna appear to pe very friendly. The climate is found to be 
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more ſalubrious than was expected. We wiſh ſucceſs to the ſettlement, 
eſtabliſhed upon principles that do honour to humanity. | 
A ſettlement of a fimilar nature was formed upon the iſland of Bulam, 
on the ſame coaſt, to the eaſtward of the iſland of Biſgos, under the direc. 
tion of Mr. Dalrymple. But this is now entirely relinquiſhed. A great 
part of the coloniſts has been maſſacred by the natives of the ſhore at the 
month of the river Gambia, who were accuſtomed to make annual planta- 
tions of rice in Bulam; and it was certainly a groſs error that this circum- 
ſtance was not before diſcovered, and a formal bargain of the iſle made with 
the Africans. The ſurviving coloniſts have taken refuge nag, vt coun— 
trymen at Sierra Leone; and Mr. Dalrymple, the governor, has returned 
to England. | | 
At >ierre Leone, on the contrary, where juſtice and prudence were ob- 
ſerved in the acquiſition, the coloniſts are on the happieſt terms of triend- 
ſhip with the natives; and make every poſſible progreſs in completing 
their buildings, and laying out their lots of land for cultivation. Only one 
death has happened amongſt the white people ſince the date of the laſt diſ- 
patches: thoſe who were then ill, were either recovered, or in a convaleſ- 
cent ſtate; and the phyſician reports that the mode adopted by him for 
treating the fever of the climate, had been attended with ſo much ſucceſs, 
that he ſaw little reaſon to be more apprehenſive of its future effects than 
of thdſe of an ague in England. Mr. Clarkſon, the governor, is well 
eſteemed in the colony, 
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Of AFRICA, from the Tropic of Cancer to the Cape 
of Good-Hope. „ 


See the Table and Map. 


HIS immenſe territory is comparatively ſpeaking, very little known; 
there is no modern traveller that has penetrated into the interior parts; 
{o that we are ignorant not only of the bounds, but even of the names of 
leveral inland eountries. In many material circumſtances, the inhabitants 
of this extenſive continent agree with each other. If we except the people 
of Abytlinia, who are tawny, and profeſs a mixture of Chriſtianity, Ju- 
daiſm, and Paganiſm, they are all of a black complexion: in their reli- 
gion, except on the ſea-coaſts, which have been viſited and ſettled by 
itrangers, they are Pagans: and the form of government is every where 
monarchical. Few princes, however, poſſeſs a very extenſive juriſdiction; 
for as the natives of this part of Africa are groſsly ignorant in all the arts of 
utility or refinement, they are little acquainted with one another; and ge- 
nerally united in ſmall ſocieties, each governed by its own prince. In A- 
by ſlinia, indeed, as well as in Congo, Loango, and Angola, we are told of 
powerful monarchs ; but, 6n examination, it is found that the authority of 
theſe princes ſtands on a precarious footing, each tribe or ſeparate body of 
their ſubjects being under the influence of a petty chieftain of their own, 
ſtyled Negus, to whoſe commands, however contrary to thoſe of the neg. /cha 
ne gaſch, or king of kings, they are always ready to ſubmit. This indeed 
muſt always be the caſe among rude nations, where the art of governing, 
like all others, is in a very ſimple and imperfect ſtate. In the ſucceſſion 
to the throne, force eats prevails over right; and an uncle, a brother, or, 
other collateral relation, is on this account-commonly preferred to the de- 
ſcendents whether male or female. 5 
The 
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The fertility of a country ſo prodigiouſly extenſive, might be ſuppoſed 
more various than we find it is, in fact, there is no medium in this part of 
Africa with regard to the advantage of ſoil ; it is either perfectly barren, 
or extremely fertile. This ariſes from the intenſe heat of the ſun, which, 
where it meets with ſuthcient moiſture, produces the utmoſt luxuriancy; 
and in thoſe countries where there are E rivers, reduces the ſurface of 
the earth to a barren ſand. Of this fort are the countries of Anian and 
Zahara, which for want of water, and conſequently of all other neceſſaries 
are reduced to perfect deſerts, as the name of the latter denotes. In thoſe 
countries, on the other hand, where there is plenty of water, and particu- 
larly where the rivers overflow the land, part of the year, as in Abyſſinia, 
the productions of nature, both of the animal and vegetable kinds, are 
tound in the higheſt perfection and greateſt abundance. The countries of 
Mandingo, Ethiopia, Congo, Angola, Batua, Truticui, Monomotapa, Ca- 
lati, and Mehenemugi, are extremely rich in gold and filver. The baſer 
metals likewiſe are found in theſe, and many other parts of Africa. But 
the perſons of the natives make the moſt confiderable article in the produce 
and trifhc of this miſerable quarter of the globe. 

On the Guinea, or weſtern coaſt, the Engliſh trade to James” Fort, and 
other ſettlements near and up the river Gambia, where they exchange their 
-woollen and linen manufactures, their hard ware and ſpitituous liquors, for 
the perſons of the natives. Among the negroes, a man's wealth conſiſts in 
the number of his family, whom he ſells like ſo many cattle, and often at an 
inferior price. Gold and ivory, next to the flave trade, form the princi- 
pal branches of African commerce. Theſe are carried on from the ſame 
coaſt, where the Dutch, and French, as well as Engliſh, have their ſettlements 
for the purpoſe. The Portugueſe are in poſſeſſion of the eaſt and welt coaſt 
of Atrica, from the tropic of Capricorn to the equator ; which immenſe 
tract they became maſters of by their ſucceſſive attempts, and happy diſco- 
very and navigation of the Cape of Good Hope. From the coaſt of Zan- 
guebar, on the eaſtern fide, they trade not only for the articles above men- 
tioned, but likewiſe for ſeveral others, as ſenna, and aloes, civet, ambergriſe, 
ind frankincenſe. The Dutch have ſettlements towards the ſouthern parts 
of the continent, in the country called Caffraria, or the land of the Hotten- 
tots, particularly Cape Town, which is well ſettled and fortified ; where 
their ſhips bound for India uſually put in, and trade with the natives for 
their cattle, in exchange for which they give them ſpirituous liquors. 
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URING the thirty-fix hours which I ſpent (ſays Monſieur Vaillant) 
D with the Gonaqua Hottentots, I had time to make ſeveral obſerva- 
tions concerning them. I remarked that they made a clapping noiſe with 
their tongue, like the reſt of the Hottentots. When they accoſt any one, 
they ſtretch forth the hand, ſaying, Tabé, I falute you. This word and 
ceremony, which are employed by the Caffrees, are not uſed by the Hot- 
tentots, properly ſo called. 

This affinity of cuſtoms, manners, and even conformation; their being ſo 
near Great Caffraria, and the accounts 1 afterwards received, convinced me 
theſe hordes of Gonaquas, who equally reſemble the Caffrees and the Hot- 
tentots, muſt be a mixed breed, produced by theſe two nations. The dreſs 
of the men arranged with more ſymmetry, has the ſame ſhape as that of 
the Hottentots ; but as the Gonaquas are a little taller, they make their 
mantles of calves, inſtead of ſheeps, ſkins; they are both cailed * 
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ral of them wear, hanging from their necks, a bit of ivory, or very white 
ſheeps bone, and this contraſt of the two colours produces a good effect, 
and is very becoming. | 7 

When the weather is exceſſively hot, the men lay aſide every part of their 
dreſs that is ſuperiluous, and retain only what they name their faclall. 
This is a piece of the ſkin of the animal ſo called, with which they cover 
what nature bids them conceal, and which is faſtened to their girdle. This 
veil, however, negligently arranged, may be conſidered as an uſeleſs appen- 
dage, and is of very little ſervice to their modeſty. The women, much 
fonder of dreis than the men, employ more care in adorning their perſons. 
They ear a 47% like the latter, but the apron which conceals their ſex is 
larger than thote of the Hottentots. During the great heats, they retain 
only this apron, with a {kin which deſcends, behind, trom their girdle to 
the calf of the leg, young girls below the age of nine years, go perfectly 
naked; when they attain to that age, they wear nothing but a ſmall 
apron. 

Whatever may be the extent of the deſerts of Africa, we muſt not form 
any calculations reſpecting its population from thofe innumerable ſwarms 
of blacks which are found on the wett, and which border all the coaſt of the 
ocean, from the Canary 1fles to the environs of the Cape of Good Hope, 
There is certainly no proportion to enable us to hazard even a conjecture; 
nnce by a trade approved by a few, and held in deteſtation by the greater 
number, the barbarous navigators of Europe have induced theſe negroes, 
by the moſt viliainous attractions, to give up their prifoners, or thoſe who 
are inferior to them in ſtrength. As their wants encreaſed, they have be- 
come inhuman and perfidious beings; the prince has ſold his ſubjects; the 


mother has ſold her jon; and nature, as an accomplice, has rendered her 


ITQUINTCS 

l This diſguſting and execrable traffic is, however, ſtill unknown in the 
interior parts of the continent. The deſert is really a deſert; and it is 
only at certain diſtances that one meets with a few hordes, that are not nu- 
merous, and who live on the fruits of the earth, and the produce of their 
cattle. After tinding one horde, one muſt travel a great way to find ano- 
taer. The heat of the climate, the dryneſs of the ſands, the barrenneſs of 
the earth, a ſcarcity of water, rugged and rocky montains, ferocious ani- 
mals; and, beſides theſe, the humour of the Hottentots, a little philegmatic, 
and their cold temperament—are all obſtacles to propagation. When 2 
father has ſix children, it is accounted a phenomenon. 

The country of the Gonaquas, into which I penetrated, did nut therefore 
contain three thuutfand people, in an extent of thirty or forty leagues. 
Theſe people did not ręſemble fofe degenerated and miſerable Hottentots, 
who pine in the hear: of the Dutch colomes, contemptible and deſpiſed in- 
habitants, who bear no marks of their ancient origin, but an empty name; 
and who enjoy, at the expence of their liberty, only a little peace, pur- 


„ . 


chafed at a dear rate, by the exceſſive labour to which they are ſubjected on 


the plantations; and by the defpotiſm of their chiefs, who are always ſold, 


to government. I had here (continues M. Vaillant) an opportunity of 
admiring a free and brave people, valuing nothing but independence; ne- 
ver obeying any. impulſe foreign to nature; and calculated only to deſtroy 
their magnanimous, free, and truly philanthropic character. 

The huts, conſtructed like thoſe of the Hottentots in the colonies, were 
eight or nine fert in diameter, and were covered with ox or ſheep ſkins, 
but more commonly with mats. They had only one opening, very nar- 
row and low; and it was in the middle of their hut that the family kind- 
led their fre. The thick ſmoke with which theſe kennels were — 
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and which had no other vent but the door, added to the ſtench which they 
always retain, would have ſtifled any European who might have had the 
courage to remain in them two minutes; cuſtom, however, renders all this. 
{uppoitable to theie ſavages. 

The two colours for which they ſhow the greateſt fondneſs are red and 
black. The firit is compoſed of a Kind by pt earth, which is found in 
ſeveral places of the country, and which they mix and dilute with greaſe; 
this earth has a great reſemblance to brick duſt, or tiles reduced to powder. 
Their black is nothing elſe than ſoot, or the charcoal of tender wood. Some 
women indeed are contented with painting only the prominence of the 
cheeks ; but in general they daub over their whole body, in compartments 
varied with a certain degree of {ſymmetry : and this part of their dreſs re- 
quires no ſmall length of time. Theſe two colours ſo much admired by 
the Hottentots, are always perfumed with the powder of the Soughou, which 
is not very agreeable to the ſmell of an European. A Hottentot would 
perhaps find our odours and eſſences no leſs inſupportable; but the Zunge 
has over our rouge and paſtes the advantage of not being pernicious to the 
fin, of not attacking and injuring the lungs; and the female Hottentot, 
who is acquiinied with neither amber, muſk, nor benjamin, never knows 
what jt is to be oppretied by vapours, ſpaſms, and the head- ache. The men 
never paint their faces, but they uſe a preparation made of both colours 
mixed, to paint the upper lip as far as the noſtrils; by which they enjoyed 
the advantage of continually inhaling the odour of the ſubſtance employed 


tor this purpoſe, Young girls ſometimes favour their lovers ſo far as to 


apply this paint for them under the noſe ; and on this point they ſhew a 
kind of coquetry, which has a very powerful influence over the heart of a 
Hot.cntot novice. The reader, however, muſt not infer, that the Hottentot 
women pay ſo mychattention to dreſs, as to neglect thoſe daily and uſeful 
Occupations to which nature and their ufages call them. Separated from 
Europe by an immenſity of fea, and from the Dutch colonies by deſert 
mountains and impaſſable rocks, too much communication with theſe peo- 
ple has not yet led them to the exceſſes of our depravation. On the con- 
trary, when they have the happineſs of being mothers, nature addreſſes 
them in a different language; they aſſume more than in any other country, 
a ſpirit ſuitable to their t fie, and readily give themſelves up to thoſe cares 
which ſhe imperiouſly requires of them. | 

They are remarkably fond of hunting, and in this exerciſe they diſplay 
great dexterity. Beſides gins and ſnares, which they place at convenieut 
pots to catch large animals, they lie in wait tor them alſo, attack them as 
ſoon as they appear, and kill them with their poiſoned arrows, or their 
allzgays, which are a kind of lances. On the firſt view of their arrows, one 
would not ſuſpect how deſtructive weapons they are; their ſmallneſs renders 
them ſo much the more dangerous, as it is impoſhble to perceive and follow 
them with the eye, and conſequently to avoid them. The lighteſt wound 
which they make, always proves mortal, if the poiſon reaches the blood, and 
if the fleſh be torn. The ſureſt remedy is to amputate the wounded part, 
if it be a limb, but if the wound be in the body, death is unavoidable, 
The aſſagay is generally a very feeble weapon in the hands of a Hottentot z 
but, beſides this, as its length-renders it not dangerous, for it may be ſeen 
clcaving the air, it is not difficult to avoid it. Such are the means for attac k- 
ing or defending uſed by ſome of the ſavage nations of Africa. They may 
perhaps incite the indignation of an European, and induce him to tax theſe 
people with barbarity; but it muſt be remembered that the Europeans, be- 
tore they employed that terrible thunder which ia a moment cauſes ” 
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much devaſtation and ruin, had no other arms but thoſe made of ſteel, and 
Knew alſo the method of ſending a double death to the enemy. 

The Hottentots have not the leaſt notion of the elements of agriculture; 
they neither ſow nor plant, nor do they even reap any crop. When they 
chooſe to give themſelves the trouble, they make an intoxicating liquor, 
compoſed of honey and a certain root, which they ſuffer to ferment in a 
certain quantity of water. This liquor, which is a kind of hydromel, is not 
their uſual beverage, nor do they ever keep a ſtock of it by them. What- 
ever they have, they drink all at once, and frequently regale themſelves in 
this manner at certain periods. They ſmoke the leaves of a plant which 
they name dagba, and not data, as ſome authors have written. This plant 
is not indigenous ; it is the hemp of Europe. There are ſome of the ſa- 
vages who prefer theſe leaves to tobacco; but the greateſt part of them are 
fond of mixing both together. They ſet leſs value on the pipes brought 
from Europe, than on thoſe which they fabricate themfelves ; the former 
appear to them to be too ſmall. 

hough they rear abundance of ſheep and oxen (continues our author) 
they ſel dom kill the latter, unleſs ſome accident happens to them, or old age 
has rendered them unfit for ſervice. Their principal nouriſhment, there- 
fore, is the milk of their ewes and cows, befides which, they have the pro- 
duce of their hunting excurſions, and from time to time they kill a ſheep. 
To fatten their animals they employ a proceſs, which, though not practiſed 
in Europe, is no lefs efficacious, and has this peculiar advantage, that it 
requires no care. They bruiſe, betwen two flat ſtones, thoſe parts which we 
deprive them of by the knife; and when thus compreſſed they acquire iu 
time a prodigious bulk, and become a moſt delicate morſel, when they have 
reſolved to ſacrifice the animal. | 

Thoſe oxen which they intend for carrying burdens muſt be broke and 
trained very early to the ſervice; otherwiſe they would become abſolutely 
untractable. On this account, when the animal is ſtill young, they pierce 
the cartilage, which ſeparates the noſtrils, and thruſt throygh the hole a 
Piece of ſtick about eight or ten inches in length, and almoſt an inch in dia- 
meter. The taſk of milking the cows and the ewes belongs to the women: 
and, as they never beat or torment them, they are ſurpriſingly tractable. 

Of their ſheep and kine each village hath one common herd; every in- 
habitant taking it in his turn to be herdſman. This charge requires many 
precautions, very different from thoſe which are taken by our herdſmen, 
deaſts of prey being much more numerous and fierce in the ſouthern parts 
of Africa than in Europe. Lions, indeed, are not very common ; but 
there are elephants, rhinoceroſes, leopards, tygers, hvzenas, and ſeveral kinds 
of wolves, more deſtructive than ours, together with many other furious 
animals that abound in the foreſts, and occaſionally make excurſions towards 
the Cape, and deftroy the tame cattle. To prevent theſe misfortunes? it is 
the buſineſs of the herdfman to go, or ſend, every day round his diſtri, in 
order to diſcover if any beaſt of prev be lurking in that quarter. In which 
cate, he aſſembles the whole village together, and makes his report; when 
2 party of the ſtouteſt among them arm themſelves with javelins and pot» 
ſoned arrows, and follow the perſon who may have diſcovered the beaſt, to 
the cave or covert where he is lodged. Here they arrange themſelves in 
two lines; the herdſman entering the cave, and endeavouring to provoke 
the beaſt to follow him out, where he is inevitably deſtroyed. 

Theſe ſavages meaſure the vear by the epochs of drought and rainy wea- 
ther. This diviſion is common to all the inhabitants of the tropical re- 
gions, and it is ſubdivided into moons ; but they never count the days, if 
they exceed ten, that is to ſav, the number of their fingers. Beyond that, 
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they mark the day or the time by ſome remarkable epoch: for example, an 
extraordinary ſtorm, an etephant killed, an infectious diſorder among the 
cattle, an emigration, &c. The different parts of the day they diſtinguiſh 
by the courſe of the ſur. ; and they will tell you, pointing with their finger, 
he was there when I departed, and here when I arrived. This method is 
far from being exact; but notwithſtanding its want of preciſion, it is al- 
molt ſufficient for theſe people, who having no appointments of gallantry, 
no law-ſuits to attend, no perſidies to commit, no ſcandal to propagate, no 
occaſion meanly to cringe before ignorant patrons, and no new play to 
damn, calmly behold the tun finiſh his courſe, and are under very little un- 
eaſineſs whether twenty thouſand clocks bring mitery to one and happineſs 


to another. 


A ſenſe of delicacy makes the Hottentots keep themſelves ſeparate from 
others when they are ſick. They are then ſeldom ſeen, and it would ap- 
pear that they are aſhamed of having loſt their health. It never enters 
their thoughts to expoſe themſelves in public for the purpoſe of exciting 
ity. This is a forced method, but uſeleſs in a country where every body 
is compaſſionate. | 

When a Hottentot dies, he is buried in his worſt kroſs, and the limbs are 
diſpoſed in ſuch a manner that the whole body is covered. The relations 
then tranſport it to a certain diſtance from the horde, and diſpoſing it in a 
pit dug for this purpoſe, and which is never deep, cover it with earth, and 
then with ſtones, if any are to be found in the neighbourhood. Such a 
mauſoleum proves but a very weak defence againſt the attacks of the 
ackol and the hyzna: the body indeed is ſoon dug up and devoured. How- 
ever badly this laſt duty may be diſcharged, the Hottentots are not much to 
he blamed, when we call to mind the funeral ceremonies of the ancient and 
celebrated Parſis, ſtill attached to the cuſtom of expoling their dead on the 
tops of high towers, or in open cemetries, in order that the crows and the 
vultures may feed upon them, aud carry them away in morſels. The chil- 
dren, and, failing them, the neareſt relations of the deceaſed take poſſeſſion 
of whatever is lett ; but the quality of a chief is not hereditary. He is al- 
ways appointed by the horde, and his power is limited. In their councils 
his advice prevails, if it be judged good; if not, no regard is paid to it. 
When they are about to go to war, they know neither rank nor diviſions 
each attacks or defends after his own manner; the moſt intrepid march in 
the van; and, when victory declares itſelf, they do not beſtow upon one 
man the honour of an action which has proved ſucceſsful by the courage of 
all : it is the whole nation that triumph. 

Ot all the people whom ] ever faw (obſerves our author) the Gonaquas 
are the only nation that can be conſidered as free; but they will perhaps be 
ſoon obliged to remove to a greater diſtance, or receive laws from the 
Dutch government. All the land to the eait being in general good, the 
planterFendeavour to extend their poſſeſſions in that quarter as much as they 
can, and their avarice doubtleſs will ſome day ſucceed. Miſery muſt then 
be the portion of theſe happy and peaceable people; and every trace of 
their liberty will be deſtroyed by maſſacres and invaſions. Thus have all 
thoſe hordes mentioned by old authors been treated ; and, by being often 
diſmembered and weakened, they are now reduced to a ſtate of abſolute 
dependence on the Dutch. The exiſtence of the Hottentots, their names, 
and their hiſtory, will therefore in time be accounted fabulous; ualeſs 
tome traveller, who may poſſeſs curiofity enough to induce him to diſcover 
their remains, ſhould have the courage to penetrate into the remote deſerts 
iulnabited by the great Nimigvas, where rocks more and more hardened 
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by time and old and barren mountains, do not produce a ſingle plant woe 
thy to engage the attention of the ſpeculative botaniſt. 

Some oid authors have ſaid that the families of the ſavages ſleep all pro- 
miſcuouſly together in the ſame hut; and are neither acquainted with dif- 
terence of age, nor that inv incible horror which ſeparatts beings connected 
by blood: this has led ſome to the moſt infamous ſuſpicions. Yes, the 
whole family inhabit the ſame hut; the father lies by the fide of his daugh- 
ter, and the mother by the fon but on the return of Aurora, each riſes 
with a pure heart, and without having occaſion to bluſh before the Author 

of all Beings, or any of the creatures whom he has marked with the ſeal of 
his reſemblance. A ſavage is neither a brute, nor a barbarian. 

It is neceſlary in this narration to take notice of that diſguſting apron of 
the Hottentot women, which has long made a figure in hiſtory. Ir is ſtill 
tathionable among a certain horde. Kt ay, it is tathionable (obſerves our 
author); for, inttead of being the gift of nature, it ought to be conſidered 
as one ot the moſt monitrous refinements ever invented by I know not what 
coquetry, altogether peculiar to a certain ſmall corner of the world. This 
agularity is nothing elſe but a prolongation of the nymph:r, occaſioned by 
weights fuſpended trom them. They may hang down about nine inches 
more or lets, according to the age of the perſon, or the aſſiduous care which 

is beſtowed on this angular decoration. 

A phytognomitt, or, if the reader chooſes, a modern wit, would enter- 
tain his company by alligning to the Hottentor, ih the ſcale of beings, a 
place between a man and the ourang-outang. I cannot however conſent 
to this 1yſtematic arrangement; the qualities which 1 eſteem in him will ne- 
ver ſufter him to be degraded ſo tar; and I have found nis figure ſufficiently 
beautiful, becauſe J experienced the goodneſs of his heart, It muſt indeed 
be allowed that there is ſomething peculiar in his features, which in a cer- 
tain degree ſeparates him from the generality of mankind. His cheek-bones 
are exceedingly prominent; ſo that his face bring very broad in that part, 
and the jaw bones on the contrary extremely narrow, his v iſage continues 
ſtill decreating even to the point of the chin. This confinguration gives him 
an air f lankneſs, which makes his head appear very much diſproportion- 
ed, and too fall for his fuil and plump body. This flat noſe riſes ſcarcely 
half an inch at its greateſt elevation; and his noſtrils, which are exceſlively 
wide, often excecd in height the ridge of his noſe. His mouth is large, and 
furmihed with ſmall teeth, we ell enamelled and perfectly white : his eyes, 
very beautiful and open, incline a little towards the noſe, like thoſe of the 
Chineſe : and to the tight and touch his hair has the reſemblance of wool; it 
is very ſhort, curls naturally, and in colour is as black as ebony, He has 
very little hair, yet he employ 5 no ſmall care to pull out by the roots part 
of what he has; but the natural thinneſs of his eyebrows ſaves him from 
this trouble in that part. Though he has no beard but upon the upper lips 
beiow the noſe, and at the extremity of the chin, he never fails to pluck it 
out as ſoon as it appears. This gives him an effeminate look; which joined 
to the natural mildneſs of his character, deſtroys that commanding fierce- 
neſs common to all men in a ſtate of nature, and which has ac quired them 
the proud title of Kings. The women, with more delicacy of features, 
exhibit the ſame characteriſtic marks in their figure: they are equally well 
made. Their breaſts, admirably placed, have a moſt beautiful form while 
in the bloom of vouth ; and their hands are ſmall, and their feet exc ceeding- 
ly well ſhaped, though they never wear ſandals. The ſound of their voice 
is ſoft; and their idiom, paſling through the throat, is not deſtitute of har- 
mony. When they ſpeak, they employ a great many geltures, which give 
power and grace fulneſs to their arms. We 
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The Hottentots, being naturally timid, are conſequently not at all an en- 
terpriſing . pe Their phlegmatic coolneſs, and their ſerious looks, give 
them an air of reſerve, which they never lay aſide, even at the moſt joyful 
moments; while, on the contrary, all other black or tawny nations give 
themſelves up to pleaſure with the livelieſt joy, and without any reſtraint. 

A profound inditference to the affairs of life incline them very much to 
inactivity and indolence : the keeping of their flocks, and the care of pro- 
curing a ſubſiſtence, are the only objects that occupy their thoughts. They 
never follow hunting as ſportſmen, but like people oppreſſed and torment- 
ed by hunger. In ſhort, torgetting the paſt, and being under no uneaſineſs 
for the future, they are ſtruck only with the preſent; and it is that which l 
alone engages their attention, 1 
They are, however, (obſerves M. Vaillant) the beſt, the kindeſt, and the | 
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moſt hoſpitable of people. Whoever travels among them may be aſſured of 1-140 
finding food and lodging; and though they will receive preſents, yet they : 
never aſk for any thing. If the traveller has a long journey to accomplith, ty 
and if they learn from the information he requires that there are no hopes WON, 
of his ſoon meeting with other hordes, that which he is going to quit ſupply my 
him with proviſions as far as their circumſtances will allow, and with every 1 
thing elſe neceſſary for his continuing his journey, and reaching the place 1 1 
of his deſtination. Such are theſe people, or at leaſt ſuch did they appear "way 
to me, in all the innocence of manners, and of a paſtoral life. They excite MN | 
the 1dea of mankind in a ſtate of infancy. 4 


HE country known by the general denomination of Caffraria, is a 
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very extenſive region, bounded on the north by Negroland and Abyſ- | 
ſinia; on the weſt by part of Guinea, Congo, and the fea ; on the ſouth by * 
the Cape of Good Hope, and on the eaſt by the fea, It is divided into ſe- 
veral territories and kingdoms, of which little is known, and is computed 
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to be 700 miles long and 669 broad. 


We ſhall give a more particular deſcription of the people from two mo- 
dern writers; the firſt celebrated for his botanical knowledge, the other for | 
his taſte in natural hiſtory, but more eſpecially for his very entertaining and ' 
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intereſting travels into the interior parts of Af. ica, which it is hoped, will 
not prove unacceptable to the reader, 

The men among the Caffrees, ſays lieutenant Paterſon, are from five 
feet ten inches to ſix feet high, and well proportioned, and in general evince vl 
great courage in attacking lions or any beaſts of prey. 

The colour of the Caffrees is a jet black, their teeth white as ivory, and 
their eyes large. The cloathing of both ſexes is nearly the ſame, conſiſting 
entirely of the hides of oxen, which are as pliant as cloth. The men wear 
tails of different animals tied round their thighs; pieces of braſs in their 
hair, and large ivory rings on their arms; they are alſo adorned with the 
hair of lions, and feathers faſtened in their heads, with many other fantaſti- 
cal ornaments 

Thev are extremely fond of dogs, which they exchange for cattle ; and to 
Yuch a height do they carry this paſſion, that if one particularly pleaſes them, 
they will give two bullocks in exchange for it. Their whole exerciſe through 
the day is hunting, fighting, or dancing. They are expert in throwing 
their lances, and in time of war, uſe ſhields made of the hides of oxen. 1 

The women are employed in the cultivation of their gardens and corn. 14 
They cultivate ſeveral vegetables, which are not indigenous to their country, ''s 
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ſuch as tobacco, water melons, a ſort of kindney beans, and hemp. The 
women alſo make baſkets, and the mats which they ſleep on.— The 
men have great pride in their cattle; they cut their horns in ſuch a way 
as to be able to turn them into any ſhape they pleaſe, and they teach 
them to anſwer a whiſtle. When they wiſh their cattle to return home, 
they go a little way from the houſe, and blow this ſmall inſtrument, which 
is made of ivory or bone, and ſo conſtructed as to be heard at a great dif. 
tance, and in this manner bring all their cattle home without any difficulty. 

The ſoil of this country is a blackiſh loomy ground, and ſo extremely 
fertile, that every vegetable ſubſtance, whether ſown or planted, grows 
here with great Iuxuriance.— There are great variations in the climate; 
but J had no thermometer to obſerve the degrees of heat. It ſeidom rains 
except in the ſummer ſeaſon, when it is accompanied with thunder and 
lightning. The country, however, is extremely well ſupplied with water, 
uot only from the high land towards the north, which furniſhes abundance 
throughout the year, but from many fountains of excellent water, which 
are found in the woods. From what I obſerved in this cov try, Jam in- 
duced to believe, that it is greatly ſuperior to any other 2 part of 
Africa. The woods produce a variety of arboreous plants, and ſome of a 
great ſize, they are inhabited by elephants, butfaloes, &c. There were 
allo varieties of beautiful birds and butterflies; but they were ſo ſhy, that 
i was able only to preſerve two birds of that country. 

To judge of the Cafirees by thoſe J had ſeen, ſays monſieur Vaillant, 
they are taller than the Hottentots of the colonies, or even than the Gona- 
quas, though the greatly reſemble the latter, but are more robuſt, and 
poileſs a greater degree of pride and courage. The features of the Caf. 
rees are kewiſe more agreeable, none of thetd faces contracting towards 
the bottom, nor do the cheek bones of theſe people project in the uncouth 
manner of the Hottentots ; neither have they large flat faces and thick lips 
like their neighbours, the negroes of Moſambique, but a well formed con- 
tour, an agreeable noſe, with \ eves ſparkling and expreſſive; fo that ſetting 
aſide our prejudice with regard to colour, there are many women among 
them who might be thought handſome by the fide of an European lady. 
They do- hot disfigure themſelves by daubing their eye-brows like the 
Hottentots, but are very much tattoed, particularly about the face. 

The hair of the Catfrees, which is ſtrong and curling, is never greaſed, 
but they annoint the reſt of their bodies, with a view of making themſelves 
active and ſtrong. The men are more particular in decorations than the 
* omen. being very fond of beads and braſs rings. They are ſeldom ſeen 
without bracelets on their legs and arms, made of the tuſks of an elephant, 
which they ſaw to a convenient thickneſs. and then poliſh and round. As 
thete rings cannot be opencd, it is neceſſury to make them big enough to 
pats the hand through, ſo that they fall or rife according to the motion of 
the arm, ſometimes they place ſmall rings on the arms of their children, 

-hoſe growth foon fills up the ſpace, and fixes the ornament ; a circum- 
ia ace which is particularly pleaſing to them. 

They hkewife make Sek lacs of the bones of animals, which they poliſh 
and whiten in the moſt perfect manner. Some content themſelves with 
the leg-bone of a ſheep hanging on the breaſt, which is thought as pleaſing 
a decoration as a patch on the face of a pretty woman. In the warm 
ſcaſon the Catfrees only wear their ornaments; when the weather is cold, 
they make uſe of kroſes made of the ſkins of calves or oxen, Which reach 
to the feet. One particularity which deſerves attention, and does not exiſt 
elſewhere, is, that the Cnffree women care little for ornaments. Indeed, 

they are well made, and pretty, when compared to other ſavages ; and 
never 
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rerer uſe the uncouth profuſion of Hottentot coquetry, nor even wearin 
copper bracelets. Their aprons, like thoſe of the Gonaquais, are bordere 
with ſmall rows, of beads, which is the only vanity they exhibit. 

The ſkin that the female Hotentot ties about the loins, the Caffree wo- 
man wears as high as her ſhoulders, tying it over the boſom which it covers. 
They have, like the men, a kroſs or cloak of calf or ox ſkin, diveſted of the 
hair; but it is only in the cold or rainy ſeaſon that either ſex wear it. 
Theſe ſkins are as ſoft and pliant as the fineſt ſtuffs. Let the weather or 
ſeaſon prove ever ſo bad, neither men or women cover their heads. Some- 
times indeed, I have ſeen the head of a Cattree adorned with a feather 
{tuck in the hair, but this fight is by no means common, 

One part of the daily occupation of the women is making earthenware, 
which they faſhion as dexteroufly asheir huſbands : they likewiſe make a 
curious kind of baſkets, of a texture ſo compact as to contain milk; and 
they alſo prepare the fields for feed, ſcratching the earth, rather than dig- 
ging it, with wooden pick-axes. | 
The huts of the Caffrees are higher and more commodious than thoſe of 
the Hottentots ; it is abſolutely a perfect hemiſphere z they are compoſed of 
wooden work, very ſtrong and compact, covered both within and without, 
with a mixture of earth, clay, and cow dung. The opening or door-way 
is {o low, that to enter the dwelling, vou muſt crawl on your hands and 
knees, which makes it eaſter to defend themſelves againſt animals, or the 
tudden attacks of an enemy. The hearth or tire-place is in the centre, ſur- 
rounded by a circular rim which riſes two or three inches. 

The lands of Catfraria, either from their ſituation, or the number of 
{nall rivers that refreſli them, are more fertile than thoſe of the Hotten- 
tots, The Caffrees practiſe agriculture, which proves they are not natu- 
m!ly Wanderers. 

have remarked, continues Monſieur Vaillant, that notwithſtanding the 
beautiful foreſts that adorn Caffraria, and delightful paſtures which ſpring 
up and almoſt cover the animals which feed on them; notwithſtandin 
thoſe rivers and ſtreams which croſs each other in a thouſand different di- 
rections to render them rich and fertile; their oxen, their cows, and almoſt 
all their animals are much ſmaller than thoſe of the Hottentots—a differ- 
ence which undoubtedly ariſes from the nature of the ſap, and a certain 
favour predominant in every kind of graſs. I have made the obſervation 
»0t!: on domeſtic and wild animals, which never acquire the ſize of thoſe 
bred in the dry barren countries I have paſſed through. 

induſtry is a leading trait in the character of the Caffrees. Some arts, 
tanght indeed by neceſſity, a love of agriculture, with a few religious 
dogmas, diſtinguiſh them as a more civiliſed people than thoſe towards the 
ſouth. 

Circumcifion, which is generally practiſed among them, proves that they 
either owe thejr origin to an ancient people, or have ſimply imitated the 
inhabitants of ſome neighbouring country, of whom they have no longer 
any remembrance, neither do they uſe it (as they ſay) in any religious or 
myſtical ſenſe. | | 

They entertain a very high opinion of the Supreme Beingz. and of his 
power; believe in a future ſtate, where the good will be rewarded, and the 
wicked puniſhed ; but have no idea of the creation, thinking the world had 
no beginning, and will ever continue in its preſent ſtate, They have no 
lacred ceremonies, and never pray. They inſtruct their own children, 
having no prieſts; but inſtead of them, a kind of ſorcerers or conjurors, 
whom they greatly diſtinguiſh and revere. 


The Caffrees are governed by a chief or king, whoſe power is very 
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limited, receiving no tax, having no troops at his command, but being the 
father of a free people; neither attended nor feared, but reſpected and 
beloved, and frequently poorer than many of his ſubjects. Being per- 
mitted to take as many wives as he pleaſes, who think it an honour to 
belong to him, it is neceſſary that he ſhould have a larger portion of land 
to culuvate, and a greater number of cattle to tend and ferd; theſe being 
his only reſources tor the maintenance of his numerous family, he is fre- 
quently in danger of being ruined. His cabin is neither higher, nor better 
decorated, than the reſt; his whole family and ſeraglio hve round him, 
compoſing a, group of a dozen or fifteen huts : the adjoining lands is gene- 
rally of his own cultivation. 

It is a cuſtom among the Caftrees for each to gather his own grain, 
which is their favourite nouriſhment, and which they grind, or cruth be. 
tween two ſtones; for which reaſon, the families living ſeparately, each 
ſurrounded. by his own plantation of corn, occafions a ſmall horde ſome. 
times to occupy a league ſquare of ground; a circumſtance never ſeen 
among the Hottentots. 

The diſtance of the different hordes makes it neceſſary that they ſhould 
have chiefs, who are appointed by the king. When there is any thing to 
communicate, he ſends for and gives them orders, or rather intormation, 
which the chiels, bear to their ſeveral Hordes. 

The principal weapon ot the Caffree is the lance or afſaygay, which 
ſhews his diſpoſition to be at once intrepid and noble, deſpiſing, as below 
his courage, the envenomed dart, ſo much in uſe among his neighbours ; 
ſecking his enemy face to face, and never throwing his lance but openly, 
In war he carries a ſhield of about three feet in height, made of the thickeſt 
part of the hide of a buffaloe ; this defends him from the arrow or aſſaygay, 
but is not proof againit a muſquet ball. The Caffree alſo manages, with 
great {kill, a club ot about two feet and a half long, made of a ſolid: piece 
of wood, three or tour inches thick, in the largeſt part, and gradually 
diminiſhing towards one of the ends. When, in a cloſe engagement, 
they ſtrike. with this weapon, or frequently throw it to the diftance or 
fitteen or twenty paces, in which caſe it ſeldom fails of the intended effect, 

The ſovereignty here is hereditary, the eldeſt fon ever ſucceeding. In 
defauit of male keirs, it is not the king's brother that ſucceeds, but the 
eldeſt nephew; and in caſe the king ſhould have neither children nor ne- 
phews, the chiets of the different hordes ele& a king. Upon theſe occa- 
ſions a ſpirit of party ſometimes prevails, which gives riſe to factions and 
intrigues that generally end in bloodſhed. 

Polvgamy is cuſtomary among the Caffrees ; their marriages are even 
more ſimple than thote of the Hottentots, the parents of the bridegroom 
being, always content with his choice; the friends of. the bride are rather 
more dickcult, but ſeldom refuſe their. conſent ; after which they rejoice, 
drink and dance for weeks together, according to the wealth of the families; 
but theſe feaſts are never held but on the firſt eſpouſals. They have na. 
muſical inſtruments but ſuch as are uſed. by the Hottentots. As for their 
dances, the ſtep is not unlike the Engliſh. | 

At the death of the father, the ſons and the mother divide the property 
he has left between them. The daughters claiming nothing, remain at 
home with their mother or brother, unleſs it pleaſes fome. man to take 
them; and if this circumſtance takes place, during the life of the us. 
they receive cattle in proportion to the wealth of their father. The dead 
are ſeldom buried, but carried away from the Kraal, by their family, aud 
depotited in a deep trench common to the whole horde on ſuch occafions, 
where the wild beaſts repair at lcifure, which-preſerves. the air from thoſe 
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noxious vapours which otherwiſe the putrefaction would occaſion. The 
Monours of burial are only due to the King or chief of a horde; they covet 
theſe bodies with piles of ſtones in the form of a dome. 

am unacquainted with the diſpoſition of the Caffrees, reſpecting love and 
;eatouſy, but believe that they only feel the latter ſenſation in regard to their 
countrymen; voluntarily giving up their women for x ſmall conſideration 
to the rſt white man that expretles an inclination for them. 

Hizrory,] The hiſtory of the continent of Africa is little known, and 
probably affords no materials which deſerve to render it mere ſo. We know 
trom the ancients, who failed a conſiderable way round the coaſts, that 
the inhabitants were in the fame rude fituation near 2000 years ago in 
which they are at prefent, that is, they had little of humanity about 
them but the form. + This may either be accounted for by tuppoling that 
unture has placed ſome inſeparable barrier between the natives of this di- 
vition of Africa and the inhabitants of Europe, or that the former, being 
fo long accuſtomed to a ſavage manner of life, and degenerating from 
one age to another, at length became hardly capable of making any pro- 
greſs in civility or ſcience. It is very certain that all the attempts of Eu- 
ropeans, particularly of the Dutch, at the Cape of Good Hope, have 
been hitherto ineſtectual for making the leaſt impreſſion on theſe ſavage 
mortals, or giving them the leaſt inclination, or even idea, of the Europ;an 
manner of hte. 

The Portugueſe are ſovergigns of the greateſt part of the coaſt, and have 
a number of black princes their tributaries. There are ſome independent 
princes who have extenfive dominions, particularly the kings of Dahome 
and Widah, the moſt noted of any for the infamous flave trade. Upwards 
of 200 years have the European nations traded with Atrica in human fleſh, 
and encouraged in the Negro countries, wars, rapine, deſolation, and mur- 
der, that the Weſt India iſlands might be ſupplied wih that commodity, 
The annual exportation of poor creatures from Africa hath exceeded 
100,000, many of whom are driven a thoutand miles to the ſea coaſt, their 
villages having been ſurrounded in the night by an armed force, and the 
inhabitants dragged into perpetual captivity. | 

A fea officer rinly viſited all the chiets of the negroes in our ſettlements 
from Santa Apollonia to Athera, an extent of more than 250 miles, and 
tound the police and puniſhment of all crimes regulated by the flave trade, 
Thoſe who commit crimes or treſpaſſes againſt their laws, are, at the de- 
cfhon of twelve elders, ſold for flaves for the uſe of their government, and 
the ſupport of their chiefs. Theft, adultery, and murder, are the higheſt 
crimes, and, whenever they are detected, ſubject the whole family to ſla- 
very, But any individual condemned to flavery for the crime of his rela · 
tion, may redeem his own perſon, by ee. two flaves in his room. 
Or when a man commits one of the above cardinal crimes, all the male 
part of his family are forfeited to ſlavery; if a woman, the female part is 


fold. 4% This traffic in crimes makes the chiefs vigilant. Nor do our 


planters, who purchaſe them, uſe auy pains to inſtruct them in religion, 
to make them amends for the oppreſſion thus exerciſed on them. I am 
forry to ſay they are unnaturally averſe to every thing that tends. to it; yet 
the Portugueſe, French, and Spaniards, in their ſettlements, ſucceed in 
their attempts to inſtruct them, as much to the advantage of commerce, as 
of religion. Tr is for the ſake of Chriſtianity, and the advantages accom- 
panying it, that Engliſh ſlaves embrace every occaſion of deſerting to the 
ſettlements of thoſe nations.“ - 1 

It is high time for the legiſlature to interfere and put an end to this moſt 


in'amous of all trades, ſo diſgraceful to the Chrütian name, and fo re- 
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pugnant to the principles of our conſtitution. Let the negroes, already ia 
our iſlands, be properly treated, made free, and encouragement given ta 


2 population; meaſures that would be attended with no leſs profit chan 
onour. | | 
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F the African iſlands, ſome lie in the Eaſtern or Indian Ocean, and 
ſome in the Weſtern, or Atlantic. We ſhall begin with thoſe 
in the Indian Ocean, the chief of which are Zocotra,, Babelmandel, 
el the Comora fands, Bourbon, and Mauritius. See the 
Map. 
- ZOCOTRA. This ifland is fituated in eaſt long. 55. north, lat. 12. 30 
leagues eaſt of Cape Guardaſui, on the continent of Africa; it is 80 miles 
long, and 54 broad, and has two good harbours, where the European thips 
uſed formerly to put in when they loſt their paſſage to India. It is a popu- 
lous plentiful country, vielding moſt of the fruits and plants that are uſual. 
ly found within the tropics, together with frankincenſe, gum, tragacanth, 
and aloes. The inhabitants are Mahometans, of Arab extraction, and are 
2 the government of a prince or ſheik who is probably tributary to the 
orte. 

BABEL MANDEL. The iſland of Babelmandel gives name to the 
ſtrait at the entrance of the Red Sea, where it is ſituated in Eaſt long. 
44-30. nort& lat. rz. about four miles both from the Arabian and Abyt- 
finian ſhores. The Abyffinians, or Ethiopians, and the Arabians, Gor 
merly contended with great fury for the rolſeſion of this ifland, as it com- 
mands the entrance into the South Sea, and preferves a communication 
with the ocean. This ſtrait was formerly the only paſſage through which 
the commadities of India found their way to Europe; but fince the diſco- 
very of the Cape of Good Hope, the trade by the Red Sea is of little im- 
portance. The iſland is of little value, being a barren ſandy ſpot of earth 
not five miles round. 

COMORA. Theſe iſtands are five; Joanna, Mavotta, Mohilla, Anga- 
zeia, and Comora, ſituated between 41 and 46 eaſt long. and between 10 
and 14 fouth lat. at an equal diſtance from Madagaſcar and the continent 
of Africa. foanna, the chief, and which exacts tribute from the others 
is about 30 miles long and r5 broad, and affords plenty of. proviſions, and 
ſuch fruits as are produced between the tropics. Eaſt India ſhips, bound 
to Bombay, uſually tonch here for refreſhments. The inhabitants are ne- 
pow of the Mabometan perſuaſion, and entertain our feamen with great 

umanity. | p 

MADAGASCAR. This is the largeſt of the African iſſands, and is 
ſituated between 43 and 51 deg. eaft long. and between ro and 26 ſouth 
lat. 300 miles ſouth eaſt of the continent of Africa; it being near 1000 
miles in length from north to ſouth ; and generally between 2 and 300 
miles broad. The fea rolls with great rapidity, and extremely rough be- 
tween this ifland and the continent of the Cape of Good Hope, forming 4 
channel or paſſage, through which all European ſhips, in their voyage to 
and from Indie, generally fail, unleſs prevented by ſtoruis. | | 

Madagaſcar is a pleaſant, defirable, and fertile country, abounding in 
ſugar, honey, vines, fruit trees, vegetables, valuable gums, corn, cate, 
fowls, precious ſtones, iron, ſome filver, copper, fteel, and tin. It 
afford an agreeable variety of hills, valiies, woods, and — 
| . . wal 
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watered with tſumerous rivers, and well ſtored with fiſh. The air is ge- 
nerally temperate, and ſaid to be very healthy, though in a hot cli- 
mate. The inhabitants are of different complexions and religions; ſotne 
white, ſome negroes, ſome Mahometans, fome Pagans, The whites and 
thoſe of a tawny complexion, who inhabit the coaſts, are deſcended 
from the Arabs, as is evident from their language, and their religious 
rites ; but here are no moſques, temples, nor any ſtated worſhip, except 
that they offer ſacrifices of beaſts on particular occations ; as when fick, 
when they plant. yams, or rice, when they hold their aſſemblies, circum- 
ciſe their children, declare war, enter into new built houſes, or bury 
their dead. Many of them obſerve the Jewiſh ſabbath, and give ſome 
zccount of the facred hiſtory, the creation and fall of man, as alſo o 
Noah, Abraham, Moſes, and David; from whence it is conjectured they 
are deſcended from Jews who formerly ſettled here, though none knows 
how, or when. This ifland was diſcovered by the Portugueſe, and the 
French took poſſeſhon of it in 1641 ; but the people diſliking their 
government, they were driven out in 1652; ſince which the natives have 
had the ſole poſſeſſion of the iſland, under a number of petty princes, who 
make war upon one another for ſlaves and plunder. 

MAURITIUS, or Maurice, was fo called by the Dutch, who firſt 
touched here in 1598, in honour of prince Maurice their ſtadtholder. 
It is ſituated in eaſt long. 56, ſouth lat. 20, about 400 miles eaſt of Mada- 
gaſcar. It is of an oval form, about 1 50 miles in circumference, with a 
nne harbour, capable of holding 50 large ſhips, ſecure againſt any wind 
that blows, and 100 fathoms deep at the entrance, The climate is ex- 
tremely healthy and pleaſant. The mountains, of which there are many, 
and ſome ſo high that their tops are covered with ſnow, produce the beſt 
ebony in the world, beſides various other kinds of valuable wood, two of 
which, greatly reſemble ebony in quality; one red, the other yellow as 
wax. The iſland is watered with ſeveral pleaſant rivers well ſtacked with 
fiſh; and though the ſoil is none of the moſt fruitful, yields plenty of to- 
bacco, Tice, fruit, and feeds a great number of cattle, deer, goats, and 
ſheep. It was formerly ſubject to the Dutch, but is now in the poſſeſſion 
of the French. | 
 BOURBON. The iſle of Bourbon is ſituated in eaſt long. 54, ſouth 
lat. 21, about zoo miles eaſt of Madagaſcar, and is about go miles 
round, There are many goad roads for thipping round Bourbon, parti- 
cularly an the north and Bath ſides ; but hardly a ſingle harbour where 
| ſhips can ride ſecure againſt thote hurricanes which blow during the mon- 
loons. Indeed, the coaſt is ſo ſurrounded with blind rocks, ſunk a few feet 
below the water, that coaſting along ſhore 1s at all times dangerous. On 
the ſouthern extremity is a volcano, which continually throws out flames, 
{ſmoke and ſulphur, with a hideous roaring noiſe, terrible in the night to 
mariners. The climate here, though extremely hot, is healthy, being 


refreſhed with cooling gales, that blow morning and evening from the ſea 


and land ; ſometimes, however, terrible hurricanes ſhake the whole iſland 
almoſt to its faundation ; but generally without any other bad conſequence 
than frightening the inhabitants. The ifland abounds in brooks and 
brings, and in fruits, graſs and cattle, with excellent tobacco (which the 
French have planted there) alocs, white pepper, ebony; palm, and other 
kinds of wood and fruit-trees. Many of the trees yield odoriferous gums 
and raſins, particular benzoin of an excellent fort in great plenty. The 
riv ers are well ſtocked with fiſh, the coaſt with land and ſea tortoiſes, and 
every part of the country. with horned cattle, as well as hogs and goats. 
Ambergrife, coral, and the moſt beautiful ſhells, are fouud upon the ſhot e. 
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The woods are full of turtle doves, paroquets, pigeons, and a great variety 
of other birds, beautiful to the eye, and pleaſant to the palate. The French 
firſt ſettled here in the year 1672, after they were driven from the iſland of 
Madagaſcar. They have now ſome confidezable towns in the i{land, with 
a governor : and here their Eaſt India ſhips touch and take in refreth. 
ments. | 

There are a great many more ſmall iſlands about Madagaſcar, and 
on the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, laid down in maps, but no where de- 
{crib2d. | 

Leaving therefore- the eaſtern world and the Indies, we now turn 
round the Cape of Good Hope, which opens to our view the Atlantic, 
an immenſe ocean lying between the two grand diviſions of the globe, 
having Europe, Aſia, and Africa, or the old world, on the eaft : and 
America, or the new world, on the weſt; towards which diviſions we 
now ſteer our courſe, touching in our way at the following iſlands upon 
the African coait, that have not yet been defcribed, viz. St. Helena, 
Aſcenfion, St. Matthews, St. Thomas, &c. Goree, Cape Verd, the 
Canary and Madeira ifland. See the Map. | 

ST. HELENA. The firſt iſland on this fide the Cape is St Helena, 
ſituated in welt long. 6-4, ſouth lat. 16, being 1200 miles weſt of the 
continent of Africa, and 1800 eaſt of South America. The iſland is a 
rock about 21 miles in circumference, very high and very ſteep, and only 
acceſſible at the landing place, in a ſmall valley at the eaſt end of it, which 
is detended by batteries of guns planted level with the water; and as the 
waves are perpetually daſhing on the thore, it is generally difficult landing 
even here. There is no other anchorage about the iſland but at Chapel 
Valley Bay; and as the wind always blows from the ſouth-eaſt, if a ſhip 
overſhcots the ifland ever fo little, ſhe cannot recover it again. The 
Engliſh plantations here afford potatoes and yams, with figs, plantains, 
bananas, grapes, kidney -beans, and Indian corn; of the laſt, however, 
moſt part is devoured by rats, which harbour in the rocks, and cannot be 
deſtroyed z ſo that the flower they uſe, is almoſt wholly imported from 
England; and in times of ſcarcity they generally eat yams and potatoes 
inſtead of bread. Though the iſland appears on every ſide a hard barren 
rock, yet it is agreeably diverſified with hills and plains, adorned with 

lantations of fruit-trees and garden ſtuff. They have great plenty of 

hoo: bullocks, poultry, ducks, geeſe, and turkies, with which they ſup- 
ply the ſailors, taking in exchange, flurts, drawers, or any light cloths, 
pieces of calico, filks, muſlin, arrack, ſugar, &c. 

St. Helena is ſaid to have been firſt diſcovered by the Portugueſe on the 
feſtival of the Empreſs Helena, mother of the Emperor Conſtantine the 
Great, whoſc name it ſtill bears. It does not appear that the Portugueſe 
ever planted a colony here: and the Engliſh Eaſt India Company took 
potictiion of it in 1600, and held it without interruption till the year 
i673, when the Dutch took it by ſucprize. However, the Engliſh, under 
the command of captain Munden, recovered it again within the ſpace of 
a year, and at the tame time took three Dutch Eaft Todia ſhips that lay in 
the road. There are about 200 families in the iſland, moſt of them de- 
ſcended from Englith parents. The Eaſt India ſhips take in water and 
freſh proviſions here in their way home; but the ifland is fo ſmall, and the 
wind to much againft them outward bound, that they then very ſeldom ſes 
It, 

The company's affairs are here managed by a governor, deputy-gorer- 
nor, and ſtore keeper, who have ſtanding ſalarics allowed by the company, 

5 de ſides 
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berdes a public table well furniſhed, to which all commanders, maſters of 
(hips, and principal 7 are welcome. 

ASCENSION, This ifland is ſituated in 7 deg. 40 min. ſouth lat. 600 
miles north-weſt of St. Helena: it received its name from its being diſco- 
vered by the Portugueſe on Aſcenſion-day; and is a mountainous barren 
inland, about 20, miles round, and uninhabited 5 but it has a ſafe conve- 
nient harbour, where the Eaſt India ſhips generally touch to furnith them- 
(elves with turtle, or tortoiſes, which are very plentiful here, and vaſtly 
large, ſome of them weighing above 100 pounds each. The ſailors go- 
ing aſhore in the night time, frequently turn two or three hundred of them 
on their backs before morning; and are ſometimes ſo cruel, as to turn many 
more than they uſe, leaving them to die on the ſhore. 

Sr. MATTHEW. This is a ſmall ifland lying in 6-z weſt long. and 
1-30 ſouth lat. 300 miles to the north eaſt of Afcenſion, and was allo diſ- 
covered by the Portugueſe, who planted and kept poſſeſhon of it tor ſome 
ume; but afterwards deferted it. This ifland now remains uninhabited, 
having little to invite other nations to ſettle there, except a ſmall lake of 
{reſh water. | 

The four following iflands, viz. Sr. THOMAS, ANABOA, PRINCES 
ISLAND, and FERDANDOPO, are ſituated in the gulf of Guinea, be- 
tween Congo and Benin; all of them were firſt diſcovered by the Portu- 
gueſe, and are ſtill in the poſſeſſion of that nation, and furniſh ſhipping 
with freſh water, and proviſions as they paſs by. 

CAPE VERDISLANDS. Theſe iflands are ſo called from a cape of 
that name on the African coaſt, near the river Gambia, over againſt 
v- hich they lie, at the diſtance of 300 miles, between 23 and 26 deg. weſt 
long. and 14 and 18 deg. north lat. They were diſcovered in the year 
1460, by the Portugueſe, and are about 20 in number; but ſome of them, 
being only barren uninhabited rocks, are not worth notice. St. Jago, 
Bravo, Fogo, Mayo, Bonaviſta, Sal, 8. Nicholas, St. Lucia, St. Vin- 
cent, Santa Cruz, and St. Antonio, are the moſt conſiderable, and are 
ſubject to the Portugueſe. The air, generally ſpeaking, is very hot, and 
in ſome of them very unwholeſome. They are inhabited by Europeans, or 
the deſcendents of Europeans and negroes. 

Sr. Jago, where the 838 viceroy reſides, is the moſt fruitful, beſt 
inhabited, and largeſt of them all, being 150 miles in circumterence ; yet 
it is mountamous, and has much barren land in it. Its produce is ſugar, 
cotton, ſome wine, Indian corn, cocoa nuts, oranges, and other tropical 
truits, plenty of roots, and garden ſtuff; but the plant of moſt conſe- 
quence to them is the madder, which grows in abundance among the 
cliffs; and here is alſo plenty of hogs and poultry, and ſome of the prettieſt 
green monkies, with black faces, that are to be met with any where. Baya, 
or Praya (famous for an action between an Engliſh and French ſquadron) 
is ſituated on the eaſt fide, has a good port, and is ſeldom without 
{hips ; thoſe outward bound to Guinea or the Eaſt Indies, from England, 
Holland, and France, often touching here for water and refreſhments. 

In the iſland of MAYO or MAY, immenſe quantities of ſalt is made by 
the heat of the ſun from the ſea water, which at ſpring tides is received 
into a ſort of pan formed by a ſand bank, which runs along the coaſt for 


two or three miles. Here the Engliſh drive a conſiderable trade for ſalt, 


and have commonly a man of war to guard the veſſels that come to load 
with it, which in ſome years amount to an hundred or more. The falt 
_ coſts nothing, except for raking it together, wheeling it out of the pond, 
and carying it on aſſes to the boats, which is done at a very cheap rate. 
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Several of our ſhips come hither for a freight of aſſes, which they carry to 
Barbadoes and other Britiſh plantations. The inhabitants of this and, 


even the governor and prieſts are all negroes, and ſpeak the Portugueſe 


language. The negro governor expects a ſmall preſent from every com. 
wander that loads talt, and is pleaſed to be invited aboard their ſhips, 
The ſea water is fo clear on this coaſt, that an Engliſh faitor who dropped 
his watch, perceived it at the bottom, though many fathoms deep, and 
had it brought up by one of the natives, who are in general expert at diy. 
ing. 

The iſland of FOGO is remarkable for being a volcano, continually ſend. 
ing up ſulphureous exhalations; and ſometimes the flame breaks forth like 
Atna, in a terrible manner, throwing out pumice ſtones that annoy all 
the adjacent parts. : 

GOREE is ſituated within cannon ſhot of Cape Verde, N. lat. 14-43. 
W. long. 17-20, and was fo called by the Dutch from an ifland and town 
of the ſame name in Holland. It is a ſmall ſpot not exceeding two 
miles in circumference, but its importance ariſes from its fituation for 
trade ſo near Cape Verde, and has been therefore a bone of contention be- 
tween European nations. It was firſt poſſeſſed by the Dutch, from whom, 
in 1663, it was taken by the Engliſh, but in 1665 it was retaken by the 
Dutch, and in 1667 ſubdued by the French, in whoſe poſſeſſion it re- 
mained till the vear 1759, when the Britiſh arms, every where triumph- 
ant, again reduced it ; but it was reſtored to the French at the treaty of 
peace in 1763. It was re:aken by the Engliſh the laſt war, but given vp 
again by the peace of 1783. 

CANARIES. The Canaries anciently called the fortunate iſlands, 
are ſeven in number, and fituated between 12 and 19 deg. weſt long. and 
between 27 and 29 deg. north lat. about 150 miles ſouth weſt of Morocco. 
Their particular nan es are Palma, Hiero, Gomera, Teneriffe, Grand 
Canaria, Fuerteventura, and Langarote. Theſe iſlands enjoy a pure 
temperate air, and abound in the moſt delicious fruits, eſpecially grapes 
which produce thoſe rich wines that obtain the name of the Canary, 
whereof the greateſt part is exported to England, which in time of peace 
is computed at 10,000 hogſheads annually. The Canaries abound with 
thoſe little beautitul buds that bear their name, and are now ſo common 
and ſo much admired in Europe; but their wild notes in their native land 
tar excel thoſe in a cage or foreign clime. 

Grand Canary, which communicates its name to the whole, is about 
150 miles in circumterence, and fo extremely fertile as to produces two 
harveſts ia a year. Teneritte, the largeſt of theſe iflands next to that of 
the Grand Canary, is about 120 miles round: a fertiie country abounding 
in corn, wine, and oil, though it 1s pretty much encumbered with 
mountains, particularly the Peak. Captain Glaſs obſerves, that in coming 
in with this itland, in clear weather, the Peak may be eaſily diſcerned at 
120 miles diſtance, and in failing from it at 150. The peak is an aſcent 
in the form ofa ſugar loaf, about 15 miles in circumference, and, ac- 
cording to the account of Sprat, biſhop of Rocheſter, publiſhed in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, nearly three miles perpendicular—lately aſ- 
certained to be only 13,265 feet. This mountain is a volcano, and ſome- 
times throws out ſuch quantities of ſulphur and melted ore, as to convert 
the richeſt lands into barren deſerts. Theſe iſlands were firit diſcovered and 
planced by the Carthaginians ; but the Romans deſtroying that ſtate, put a 
top to the navigation on the weſt coaſt of Africa, and the Canaries lay 
concealed from the reſt of the world, until they were again diſcovered by 
tie Spaniards in the year 1495, to whom they {till belong. It is _——_ 
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able, that though the natives reſembled the Africans in their ſtature and 
complexion when the Spaniards firſt came among them, their language was 
different from that ſpoken on the continent; they retained none of their 
cuſtoms, were maſters of no ſcience, and did not know there was any 
country in the world befides their own. 

MADEIRAS. The three iflands called the Madeiras, are ſituated, ac, 
cording to the author of Anſon's Voyage, in a fine climate in 32-27, north 
lat. and from 18-30 to 19-30 weſt long, about 100 miles north of the Cana- 
ries, and as many weft of Sallee, in Morocco, The largeſt, from which 
the reſt derive the general name of Madeiras, or rather Mattera, on ac- 
count of its being formerly almoſt covered with wood, is about 75 miles 
long, 60 broad, and 180 in circumference. It is compoſed of one continued 
hill, of a conſiderable height, extending from eaſt to welt : the declivity of 
which, on the ſouth fide, is cultivated and interſperſed with vineyards ; 
and in the midſt of this flope the merchants have fixed their country ſeats, : 
which form a very agreeable proſpect, There is but one conſiderable town 
in the whole ifland, which is named Funchal, ſeated on the ſouth part of 
the iſland, at the bottom of a large bay; towards the ſea, it is defended by 
a high wall, with a battery of cannon, and is the only place where it is 
poflible for a boat to land; and even here the beach is covered with large 
tones, and a violent ſurf continually beats upon it. 

Though this ifland ſeems to have been known to the ancients, yet it la 
concealed for many generations, and was at length diſcovered by the Portu- 
gucſe in 15193 but others aſſert that it was firit diſcovered by an Engliſh- 
man, in the year 1344. Be that as it may, the Portugueſe took poſſeſſion 
of it, and are ſtill almoſt the only people who inhabit it. The Portugueſe, 
at their firſt landing, finding it little better than a thick foreſt, rendered the 
ground capable of cultivation, by ſetting fire to this wood ; and it is now 
very fertile, producing in great abundance the richeſt wine, ſugar, the moſt 
delicious fruits, eſpecially oranges, lemons, and pomegranates; together 
with corn, honev, and wax; it abounds alſo with boars and other wild 
voaſts, and with all ſorts of fowls, beſides numerous groves of cedar trees, 
and thoſe that yield dragon's blood, maſtic, and other gums. The inhabi- 
tants of this ifle make the beſt ſweet-meats in the world, and ſucceed won- 
derfully in preſerving citrons and oranges, and in making marmalade and 
pertumed paſtes, which exceed thoſe of Genoa. The ſugar they make is 
extremely beautiful, and ſmells naturally of violets. This indeed is ſaid 
to be the firſt place in the weſt where that manufacture was ſet on foot, 
and from thence was carried to the Braſils in America. The Portugueſe ' 
not finding it ſo profitable as at firſt, have pulled up the greateſt part of 
their ſugar-canes, and planted vineyards in their ſtead, which produce ſe- 
veral forts of excellent wine, particularly that which bears the name of the 
and, Malmſey, and Tent ; of all which the inhabitants make and ſell pro- 
digious quantities. No leſs than 20,000 hogſheads of Madeira, it is ſaid, 
are yearly exported, the greateſt part to the Weſt Indies, eſpecially to Bar- 
badoes ; the Madeira wine not only enduring a hot climate better than any 
other, but even being improved when expoſed to the ſun in barrels after the 
bung is taken out. It is faid no venomous animal can live here. Of the 
t other iflands, one is called Porto-Santo, which lies at a ſmall diſtance 
dom Madeira, is about eight miles in compaſs, and extremely fertile. It 
125 very good harbours, where ſhips may ride with ſafety againſt all winds, 
except the ſouth weſt; and is frequented by Indiamen outward and home- 
ward bound The other ifland is an inconſiderable barren rock. 

AZORES. Leaving the Madeiras, with which we cloſe the account of 
A.rica, we continue our courſe weſtward through this immenſe ocean, 
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which brings us to the Azores, or as they are called the Weſtern iſlands, 
that are ſituated between 25 and 32 deg. well long. and between 37 and 40 
north lat. goo miles weſt ot Portugal, and as many eaſt of Newfoundland. 
lying almoſt in the mid-way between Europe and America. They are nine 
in number, and are named Santa Maria, St. Miguel or St. Michael, Ter. 
cera, St. George, Gracioſa, Fayal, Pico, Flores, and Corvo. They were 
diſcovered in the middle of the fifteenth century by Joſhva Vander Berg, » 
merchant of Bruges in Flanders, who, in a voyage to Lithon, was, by 
{trets of weather, 2 to theſe iſlands, which he found deſtitute of inha. 
bitants, and called them the Flemiſh iſlands. On his arrival at Liſbon he 
boaſted of this diſcovery, on which the Portugueſe ſet ſail immediately, and 
took poſſeſſion of them, and to whom they ſtill belong, and were called 
in general the Azores, from the great number of hawks and falcons found 
among them. All theſe iſlands enjoy a very clear and ſerene iky, with a 
ſalubrious air; but are expoſed to violent earthquakes, from which they 
have frequently ſuſtered : asd alſo by the inundations of ſurrounding 
waves. hey are, however, extremely fertile in corn, wine, and a va 
riety of fruits, alſo cattle, fowl, and fiſh. It is ſaid, that no poiſonous or 
noxious animal breeds on tae Azores, and that it carried thither, they will 
expire in a tew hours. 2 

St. Michael, which is the largeſt, being near 100 miles in circumference; 
and containing zo, ooo inhabitants, was twice invaded and plundered by 
the Engliſh in the reign of queen Elizabeth. Tercera is the moſt Impor- 
tant of theſe iſlands, on account of its harbour, which is ſpacious, and 
has good anchorage ; but is expoſed to the ſouth-eaſt winds. Its capital 
town, Angra, contains a cathedral and five churches, and is the reſidence 
ot the governor of theſe iilands, as well as of the bithop. 
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ITS DISCOVERY AND CONQUEST. 


E are now to treat of a country of vaſt extent and fertility, and 
which, though little cultivated by the hand of art, owes in man 

reſpects more to that of nature than aty other diviſion of the globe. The 
particular circumſtances of this country require that we ſhould in fome 
meaſure vary our plan, and before deſcribing its preſent ſtate, afford ſuch 
information with regard to its diſcovery, as is moſt neceſſary for fatis- 

tving our readers. 
Towards the cloſe of the 15th century, Venice and Genoa were. the 
only powers in Kurope who owed their {upport to commerce. An inter- 
ference of interefts inſpired a mutual rivalſhip; but in traffic Venice was 
much ſuperior, She ingrofſed the whole commerce of India, then, and 
indeed, always the moſt valuable in the world, but hitherto entirely car- 
riod on through the inland parts of Aſia, or by the way of Egypt and the 
Red fea. In this ſtate of affairs, Columbus, a native of Genoa, whoſe 
knowledge of the true figure of the earth, however attained, was much 
ſuperior to the general notions of the age in which he lived, conceived a 
project of failing to the Indies by a bold and unknown route, and of open- 
ing to his counrry a new ſource of opulence and power. But this propoſal 
of fniling weſtwærd to the Indies was rejected by the Genoeſe as chimeri- 
cal, and the principles on which it was founded were condemned as abſurd. 
Stung with diſappointment and indignation, Columbus retired from his 
country, laid his tcheme before the court of France, where his reception 
was ſtill more mortity ing, and where, according to the practice of that 
ea he was laughed at and ridiculed. Henry VII. of England was 
is next reſort; but the cautious politics of that prince were the moſt 
oppotite imaginable to a great but uncertain deſign. In Portugal, where 
the ſpirit of adventure and diſcovery about this time began to operate, he 
had reaſon to expect better ſucceſs. But the Name contented them- 
ſelves with creeping along the coaſt of Africa, and diſcovering one cape 
after another; they had no notion of venturing boldly into the open ſea, 
and of ritking the whole at once. Such repeated diſappointments would 
have broken the ſpirit of any man but Columbus. The expedition re- 
quired expence, and he had nothing to defray it. His mind, however, 
till remained firm; he became the more enamoured of his deſign, the 
more difficulty he found in accompliſhing it, and he was inſpired with that 
noble enthutiaſm which always animates an adventurous and original 
£2:11s. Spain was now his only reſource, and there, after eight years 
attendance, he ſucceeded, and chiefly through the intereſt of Queen Iſa- 
bella. Columbus now ſet ſail, anno 1492, with a fleet of three ſhips, upon 
the moſt adventurous attempt ever undertaken by man, and in the fate of 
Which the inhabitanis of two worlds were intereſted. In this voyage he 
datt a thonſand difficulties to contend with; the moſt ſtriking was the va- 
ciation of the compaſs, then frit obſerved, and which ſremed to threaten 
| that 
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that the laws of nature were altered to an unknown ocean, and that the 
only guide he had left was ready to forſake him. His ſailors, always dif. 
contented, now broke out jnto open mutiny, threatening to throw him 
overboard, and inſiſted on their return. But the firmneſs of the com- 
mander, an4 much more the diſcovery of land, after a voyage of 33 days, 
ut an end to the commotion. Columus firſt landed on one of the Ba- 
Lo. iſlands ; but there, to his ſurpriſe and ſorrow, diſcovered, from the 
poverty of the inhabitants, that- theſe could not be the Indies he was in 
queſt of. In ſteering ſouthward, however, he found the iſland called Hi. 
paniola, aboundiay in all the neceſſaries of life, -3nhabited by a humane 
and hoſpitable people, and what was of ſtill greater 2828 as it in- 
ſured his favourable reception at home, promiſing from ſome famples he 
received conſiderable quantities of gold. This iſland therefore he pro- 
poſed to make the centre of his diſcoveries ; and having left upon it a few 
of his companions, as the ground-work of a colony, returned to Spain to 
procure the neceſlary reinforcements, 
The court was then at Barcelona: Columbus travelled thither from 
Seville, anudit the acclamations of the people, attended by ſome of the 
inhabitants, the gold, the arms, the utenfils, and ornaments of the country 
he had diicovered. This entry into Barcelonia was a ſpecies of triumph 
more glorious than that of conquerors, more uncommon, and more inno- 
nocent. In this voyage he had accquired a general knowledge of all the 
Iſlands in that great ſea which divides North and South America; but he 
had no idea that there was an ocean between him and China. The 
countries which he had diſcovered were conſidered as 'a part of India; 
Even after the error which gave riſe to this opinion was detected, and the 
true polition of the New World was aſcertained, the name has remained, 
and the appellation of 1 Indies is given by all the people of Europe to 
the country, and that of Jndiens to its inhabitants. Thus were the Wet 
Indies diſcovered by ſeeking a patlage to the Eaſt ; and even after the 
diſcovery, ſtill conceived to be a part of the Eaſtern hemiſphere. The 
reſent ſueceſs of Columbus, his former diſappointments, and the glory 
attending to unexpected a diſcovery, rendered the court of Spain as eager 
to torware his deligns now, as, it had been dilatory before. A fleet of 
ſeventcen fail was immediately prepared; all the neceſſaries for conqueſt 
or diſcovery were imbarked ; and 1500 men, among whom were ſeveral 
of high rank and fortune, prepared to accompany Columbus, now a 
pointed governor, with the moſt ample authority. It is impoſſible to de- 
termine whether the genius of this great man, in firſt conceiving the idea 
of theſe ditcoveries, or his fagacity in the executionof the plan he had con- 
ceived, mott deterve our admiration. Inſtead of hurrying from ſea to 
fea, and from one mand to another, which, conſidering the ordinary 
motives to action among mankind, was naturally to be expected, Colum- 
bus, with ſuch a ne.d before him, unable to turn on «cither hand without 
finding new objects of his curiolity and his pride, determined rather to 
turn to the advantage of the court of Spain the diſcoveries he had already 
made, than to acquire for himſelf the unavailing applauſe of viſiting a 
number of unknown countries, from which he reaped no other benefit 
dut the pleaſure of teeing them. With this view he made for Hiſpaniola, 
here he eſtabliſhed a colony, and erected forts in the moſt advantageous 
grounds for ſecuring the dependence of the natives. Having ſpent a con- 
nderable time in this imployment, and laboured for eſtabliſhing this 
colony with as much zeal and aſſiduity as if his views had extended no 
farther, he next proceeded to aſcertain the importance of his other diſ- 
coverics, and to examine what advantages were moſt likely to be derived 
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from them. He had already touched at Cuba, which, from ſome ſpeci- 
mens, ſeemed a rich diſcovery; but whether it was an land, or a of 
ſome great continent, he was altogether uncertain. 'To aſcertain this 
point was the preſent object ot his attention. In coaſting along the ſou- 
thern ſhore of Cuba, Columbus was entangled in a multitude of iſlands, 
of which he reckoned 160 in one day. Theſe iſlauds, which were well 
inhabited, and abounding in all the neceſſaries of life, gave him an op- 
portunity of reflecting on this fertility of nature where the world expected 
nothing bt the barren ocean; he called them Jardin de la Reina, or the 
Queen's Garden, in gratitude to his royal benefactreſs, who was always 
uppermoſt in his memory. In the ſame voyage Jamaica was diſcovered. 
But to ſo many difficulties was Columbus expoſed, on an unknown fea, 
among rocks, ſhelves, and ſands, that he returned to Hiſpaniola, without 
learning any thing more certain with regard to Cuba, the main object of 
this enterpriſe. | | v1 

By the firſt ſucceſs of this great man, the public diffidence was turned 
into admiration ; but by a continuance of the ſame ſucceſs, their admira- 
tion degenerated into envy. His enemies in Spain ſet every ſpring in mo- 
tion againſt him; and there is no difficulty in finding ſpecious grounds of 
accuſation againſt ſuch us are employed in the execution of an extenfive 
and complicated plan. An officer was ditpatched from Spain, fitted by his 
character to act the part of a ſpy and informer, and whoſe preſence plainly 
demonſtrated to Columbus the neceſſity of returning to Europe, for ob- 
viating the objections or calumny of his enemies. 

It was not without great difficulty that he was enabled to ſet out on a 
third expedition, {till more famous than any he had hitherto undertaken. 
He deſigned to ſtand to the ſouthward of the Canaries until he came under 
the equinoctial line, and then to proceed directly weſtward, that he might 
diſcover what opening that might afford to India, or what new iſlands, or 
wat continent e his labour. In this navigation, after being 
long buried in a thick fog, and ſuffering numberleſs inconveniencies from 
the exceſſive heats and rains between the tropics, they were at length fa- 
voured with a ſmart gale, and went betore it ſeventeen days to the weſt- 
ward, At the end of this time, a ſeaman ſaw land, which was an ittand 
on the coaſt of Guiana, now called Trinidad. Having paſſed this iftand, 


and two others which lie in the mouth of the great river Oronoco, the 


admiral was ſurpriſed with an appearance he had never ſeen before: this 
was the frightful tumult of the waves, occaſioned by a confli& between 
the tide of the ſea and the rapid current of the immenſe river Oronoco. 
But ſailing forward, he plainly diſcovered that they were in freſh water; 
and judging rightly that it was improbable any iſland ſhould ſupply ſo 
vaſt a river, he began to ſuſpect he had difcovered the continent; but 
when he left the river, and found that the land continued on the weſtward 
for a great way, he was convinced of it. Satisfied with this diſcovery, he 
yielded to the uneaſineſs and diſtreſſes of his crew, and bore away for Hiſ- 
paniola. In the courſe of this diſcovery, Columbus landed at ſeveral places, 
where in a friendly manner he traded with the inhabitants, and found gold 

and pearl in tolerable plenty. | 
About this time the ſpirit of diſcovery ſpread itſelf widely, and many 
adventurers all over Europe wiſhed to acquire the reputation of Columbus 
without poſſeſſing his abilities. The Portugueſe diſcovered Braſil, which 
makes at preſent the moſt valuable part of their poſſeſhons : Cabot, a na- 
native of Briſtol, diſcovered the north-eaſt coaſts, which now compoſe the 
Britiſh empire in North America: and Americus Veſpuſius, a merchant 
of Florence, failed to the ſouthern continent of America, and, being a 
man 
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man of addrefs, had the honour of giving his name to half the globe. 
But no one is now impoſed on by the name; all the world knows that 
Columbus was the firſt diſcoverer. The being deprived of the honour of 
giving name to the new world, was one of the ſmalleſt mortifications to 
which this great man was compelled to ſubmit, For ſuch were the cla- 
monrs of his enemies, and the ingratitude of the court of Spain, that, after 
diſcovering the continent, and making ſettlements in the iflands of Ame. 
rica, he was treated like a traitor, and carried over to Europe in irons. He 
enjoyed, however, the glory of rendering the one halt of the world known 
to the other; a glory fo much the more precious, as it was untainted by 
cruelty or plunder, which disfigured all the exploits of thoſe who came at- 
ter him, and accomplithed the execution of his plan. He fully vindicat- 
ed himſelf at court, was reſtored to favour, and undertook another voy- 
age in which he ſuffered great fatigues. He returned to Spain, and died 


at Valladolid, in 1506, in the 59th year of his age. The ſucceeding go- 


vernors of Cuba and Hiſpaniola endeavoured to purchaſe the ſame ad- 
vantages by the blood of the natives, which Columbus had obtained by 
his good ſenſe and humanity. Theſe iflands contained mines of gold.— 
The Indians only knew where they were ſituated ; and the extreme ava- 
rice of the Spaniards, too furious to work by the gentle means of perſua- 
ſion, hurried them to acts of the moſt ſhocking violence and cruelty againſt 
thoſe unhappy men, who, they believed, concealed from them part of 
their treaſure. The ſlaughter once begun, they ſet no bounds to their 
fury; in a few years they depopulated Hiſpaniola, which contained three 
millions of inhabitants; and Cuba that had about 600,000. Bartholomew 
de las Caſas, a witneſs of thoſe barbarous depopulations ſays, that the Spa- 
niards went out with their dogs to hunt after men. The unhappy ſavages, 
almoſt naked and unarmed, were purſued like deer into the thick of the 
foreſts, devoured by dogs, killed with gun fhot, or ſurpriſed and burnt in 
their habitations. 

The Spaniards had hitherto only viſited the continent: from what 
they ſaw with their eyes, or learned by report, they conjectured that this 
part of the new worid would atford a {tl more valuable conqueſt. 
Fernando Cortez is diſpatched from Cuba with 600 men, 18 horſes, and 
a ſmall number of field pieces. With this inconſiderable force, he pro- 
poies to ſubdue the moſt powerful ftate on the continent of America: 
this was the empire of Mexico : rich, powerful, and inhabited by mil- 
lions of Indians, paſſionately fond of war, and then headed by Monte- 
zuma, whoſe fame in arms ſtruck terror in the neighbouring nations. 
Never hiſtory, to be true, was more improbable and romantic than that 
of this war. The einpire of Mexico had ſubſiſted for ages: its inhabi - 
tants, it is ſaid, were not rude and barbarous; every thing announced a 
poiiſhed and inteltigent people. They knew, like the Egyptians of 
old, whoſe wiſdom is ftill admired in this particular, that the year con- 
ſiſted nearly of 365 days. Their ſuperiority in military affairs was the 
object of admiration and terror over all the continent; and their go» 
vernment, founded on the ſure baſis of laws combined with religion, 
ſeemed to bid defiance to time itſelf. Mexico, the capital of the empire 
fituated in the middle of a ſpacious lake, was the nobleſt monument of 
American induſtry, It communicated to the continent by immenſe 
cauſeways, which were carried through the lake. The city was ad- 
mired for its buildings, all of ſtone, its ſquares, and market-places, the 
Mops which glittered with gold and filver, and the ſumptuous ces of 
Montezuma, fome erected on columns of jaſper, and containing what- 
ever was moſt rare, curious, or uſeful. But all the grandeur of this em- 
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pire could not defend it N the Spaniards. Cortez, in his march, 
met with feeble oppoſition from the nations along the coaſt of Mexico, 
who were terrified at their firſt appearance : the warlike animals, on 
which the Spaniſh officers were mounted, the artificial thunder which if- 
ſued from their hands, the wooden caſtles which had watted them over the 
ocean, ſtruck a panic into the natives, from which they did not recover 
until it was too late. Wherever the Spaniards mafched they ſpared no 
age or ſex, nothing ſacred or profane. At la#, the inhabitants of Flaſcala, 
and ſome other ſtates on the coaſt, deſpairing of being able to oppoſe them, 
entered into their alliance, and joined armics with thoſe terrible, and, as 
they believed, inviacible conquerors. Cortez, thus reinforced, marched 
on.yard to Mexico; and, in his progreſs, diſcovers a volcano of ſulphur 
and ſalt- petre, whence he could ſupply himſelf with powder. Montezuma 
heard of his progreſs without daring to oppoſe it. This ſovereign is re- 
ported by the boaſting Spaniards, to have commanded thirty vaffals, of 
whom each could appear at the head of too, ooo combatants, armed with 
bows and arrows, and yet he dares not refift a handful of Spaniards aided 
by a few Americans, whoſe allegiance would be ſhaken by the firſt reverſe 
of fortune. Such was the difference between the inhabitants of the two 
worlds, and the fame of the Spanith victories, which always marched 
de ore them. 

By ſending a rich preſent of gold, which only whetted the Spaniſh ava- 
rice, Montezuma haſtened the approach of the enemy, No oppoſition is 
made to their entry into his capital, A palace is ſet apart for Cortez and 
his companians, who are already treated as the maſters of the new world. 
He had good reaſon, however, to diſtruſt the affected politeneſs of this 
emperor, under which he ſuſpeted ſome plot for his deſtruction to be 
concealed; but he had no pretence for violence; Montezuma loaded him 
with kindneſs, and with gold in greater quantities than he demanded, and 
his palace was ſurrounded with artiilery, the moſt frighttu! of all engines 
to the Americans. At laſt a circumſtance fell out which afforded Cortes 
a pretext for beginning hoſtilities. In order to ſecure a communication 
by fea to receive the neceſſary reinforcements, he had erected a fort, and 
left a ſmall garriſon behind him at Vera Cruz, which has ſince become 
an emporium of commerce between Europe and America. He under- 
ſood that the Americans in the neighbourhood had attacked this garriſon 


in his abſence, and that a Spaniard was killed in the action; that Mon- 


tezuma himſelf was privy to this violence, and had iſſued orders that the 
head of the flain Spaniard ſhould be carried through his provinces, to 
deſtroy a belief, which then prevailed among them, that the Europeans 
were immortal. Upon receiving this intelligence, Cortez went in perſon 
do the emperor, attended by a few of his moſt experienced officers. 
Montezuma pleaded innocence, in which Cortez. feemed extremely ready 
to believe him, though, at the ſame time, he alle:lged that the Spaniards in 
general would never be perſuaded of it, unleſs he returned along with 
them to their refidenee, which would remove all jealouſy between the 
wo nations. The ſucceſs of this interview fhewed the ſuperiority of, 
me European addreſs. A powerful monarch, in the middle of his own 
palace, and ſurrounded by his guards, gave himſelf up a priſoner, to be 
diſpoſed of according to the inclination of a few gentlemen who came to 
demand him. Cortez had now got into his hands an engine by which 
every thing might be accompliſhed. The Americans had the higheſt 
reſpe, or rather a ſuperſtitious veneration for their emperor. Cortez, 
therefore, by keeping him in his power, allowing him to enjoy every 
Mark of royalty but his freedom, and, at the fame time, from a thorough 


knowledge. 
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knowledge of his character, being able to flatter all his taſtes and 
pathons, maintained the eaſy ſovereignty of Mexico, by governing its 
prince. Did the Mexicens, grown familiar with the Spaniards, begin to 
abate of their reſpect ; Montezuma was the firſt to teach them more 
politeneſs. Was there a tumult excited through the cruelty or avarice 
of the Spaniards; Montezuma aſcended the battlements of his priſon, 
and haranged his Mexicans juto order and ſubmiſſion. This farce 
continue] a long while; but on one of theſe occafions, when Montezuma 
was ſhamefully diſgracing his character by juſtifying the enemies of his 
country, a ſtone, from an unknown hand, ſtruck him on the temple, 
which in a few days occationed his death. The Mexicans, now delivered 
from this emperor, who co-eperated fo ſtrongly with the Spaniards, elect 
2 new prince, the famous Guatimozin, who from che beginning dif. 
covered an implacable animaſity again{t the Spaniſh name. Under his 
conduct the unhappy Mexicans ruſhed againit thoſe very men, whom a 
little before they had offered to worſhip. The Spaniards, however, by 
the dexterous management of Cortez, were too firmly eſtabliſhed to be 
expelled from Mexico. The immenſe tribute which the grandees of 
this country had agreed to pay to the crown of Spain, amounted to 
600,cc0 marks of pure gold, beſides an amazing quantity of precious 
ſtones, a fifth part of which, diſtributed among his ſoldiers, ſtimulate 
their avarice and their courage, and made them willing to periſh rather 
than part with fo precious a bosty. The Mexicans, however, made no 
ſmall efforts for independence ; but all their valour, and deſpair itſelf, 
gave way before what they called the Spaniſh thunder. Guatimozin and 
the empreſs were taken priſoners. This wis the prince who, when he 
lay ftretched on burning coals, by order of one of the receivers of the 
king of Spain's exchequer, who inflited the torture to make him dif. 
cover into what part of the lake he had thrown his riches, ſaid to his 
his+ prieſt, condemned to the fame puniſhment, and who loudly ex- 
pre ſſed his ſenſe of the pains that he endured, “Do vou take me to 
lie on a bed of roſes?” The high prieſt remained filent, and died 
in an act of obedience to his ſovereign. Cortez, by getting a ſecond 
emperor into his hands, made a complete conqueit of Mexico; with 
winch the Caſtille D'Or, Darien, and other provinces, fell into the hands 

of the Spaniards. ; 
While Cortez and his foldiers were employed in reducing Mexico, they 
ot intelligence of another grea: empire, ſituated towards the equinoctial 
F. 2 and the tropic of Capricorn, which was ſaid to ahound in gold and 
flver, and precious ſtones, and to be governed by a prince more magni- 
fcent than Montezuma. This was the empire of Peru, which extended 
in length near zo degrees, and was the only other country in America, 
which deſerved the name of a civilized kingdom. Whether it happened, 
that the Spaniſh government had not received certain intelligence con- 
cerning Peru, or that, being engaged in a multiplicity of other concerns, 
thev did not chuſe to adventure on new enterprizes; certain it is, that 
this extenſive country, more important than Mexico itſelf, was reduced 
by the endeavours, and at the expence, of three private perſons. The 
names of theſe were, Francis Pizarro, Almagro, ar Lucques, a prieſt, 
dat a man of conſiderable fortune. The two former 2re natives of Pa- 
nama, men of doubtful birth and of low education. Pizarro, the ſoul 
of the enterprize, could neither read nor write. They ſailed over into 
Spaiu, aud without difficulty obtained a grant of what they ſhould con- 
quer. Pizarro then ſet out fo the congueſt of Peru, with 250 foot, 60 
orte, aud twelve ima!! picces of cannon, drawn by flaves from the 
| conquerd 
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conquered countries. If we reflect that the Peruvians naturally entertain- 
ed the ſame prejudices with the Mexicans, in favour of the Spaniſh 
nation, and were beſide, of a character ſti!] more ſoft and unwarlike, it 
need not ſurpriſe us, after what has been ſaid of the conqueit of Mexico, 
that with this inconfiderable force, Pizarro ſhould make a deep impreſſion 
on the Peruvian empire. There were particular circumſtances hkewiſe 

which conſpired to aſſiſt him, and which, as they diſcover ſomewhat of 
the hiſtory, religion, and ſtate of the human mind in this immenſe con- 
tinent, it may not be improper to relate. 

Mango Capac was the tounder of the Peruvian empire. He was one 
of thoſe uncommon men, who, calm and diſpaſſionate themſelves, can 
obſerve the paſſions of their fellow-creatures, and turn them to their own 
profit or glory, He obſerved that the people of Peru were naturally ſu- 
perſtitious, and had a particular veneration for the fun. He pretended 
therefore to be deſcended from that luminary, whoſe worſhip he was ſent 
to eſtabliſh, and whoſe authority he was entitled to bear, By this ſtory, 
romantic as it appears, he eaſily deceived a credulous people, and brought 
a large extent of territory under his juriſdiction; a larger ſtill he ſubdued 
by his arms; but both the force and the deceit he employed for the moſt 
lJaudable purpoſes. He united and civilized the diſtreſſed barbarous peo- 
ple; he bent them to laws and arms; he ſoftened them by the inſtitution 


of a benevolent religion ; in thort, there was no part of America, where 


agriculture and the arts were fo athduouſly cultivated, and where the peo- 

le were of ſo mild and ingenuous manneis. A race of princes ſucceeded 

lango, diſtinguiſhed by the title of Yncas, and revered by the people as 
deſcendants of their great God the Sun, The twelfth of theſe was now 
on the throne, and named Atabalipa. His father, Guaiana Capac, had 
conquered the province of Quito, which now makes a part of Spaniſh 
Peru. To ſecure himſelf in the poſſeſſion, he had married the daughter 
of the natural prince of that country, and of this marriage was ſprung Ata- 
balipa. His elder brother, named IIueſcar, of a different mother, had 
claimed the ſucceſſion to the whole of his father's dominions, not excepting 
Quito, which devolved on the younger by a double connection, A civil 
war had been kindled on this account, which, after various turns of for- 
tune, and greatly weakening the kingdom, ended in favour of Atabalipa, 
who detained Hueſcar, as a priſoner, in the tower of Cuſco, the capital of 
the Peruvian empire. In this feeble and disjointed ſtate was the kingdom 
of Peru, when Pizarro advanced to it, The ominous predictions of reli- 
gion too, as in moſt other caſes, joined their force to human calamities. 
Prophecies were recorded, dreams were recollected, which foretold the 
ſubjection of the empire, by unknown perſons, whoſe deſcription exactly 
correſponded to the appearance of the Spaniards, In theſe circumſtances 
Atabalipa, inſtead of oppoſing the Spaniards, ſet himſelf to procure their 
favour. Pizarro, however, Whoſe temper partook of the meanneſs of his 
education, had no conception of dealing gently with thoſe he called Bar- 
barians, but who, however, though lels acquainted with the cruel art of 
deſtroying their fellow-creatures, were more civilized than himſelf, While 
he was engaged in conference, therefore, with Atabalipa, his men, as they 
nad been previonſly inſtructed, furiouſly attacked the guards of that prince, 
and having butchered po of them, as they were preſſing forward, with- 
out regard to their particular ſafety, to defend the ſacred perſon of their 
monarch, ſeized Atabalipa himſelf, whom they carried off to the Spaniſh 
quarters. Pizarro, with the ſovereign in his hands, might already be 
eemed the maſter of Peru; for the inhabitants of this country were as 
Pongly attached to their emperor as were the Mexica:'s, Atabalipa 
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was not long in their hands before he began to treat of his ranſom. On 
this occafion the ancient ornaments, amaſſed by a long line of magnificent 
kings, the hallowed treaſures of the moſt magnificent temples, were 
brovght out to ſave him, who was the ſupport of the kingdom, and of 
the religion. While Pizarro was engaged in this nggociation, by which 
he propoſed, without releaſing the emperor, to get into his poſſeſſion an 
immenſe quantity of his beloved gold, the arrival of Almagro cauſed 
ſome embarraſſment in his affairs. The friendfhip, or rather the external 
ſhew of friendſhip, between theſe men, was ſolely funded on the principle 
of avarice, and a hold enterprifing ſpirit, to which nothing appeared too 
dangerous that might gratity their ruling paſſion. When their intereſts 
therefore, happened to interfere, it was not to be thought that any mea- 
ſures could be kept between them. Pizarro expected to enjoy the moi? 
conſiderable thare of the treaſure ariſing from the emperor's ranſom, be- 
cauſe he had the chief hand in acquiring it. Almagro inſiſted on being 
upon an equal footing; and at length, leſt the common cauſe might ſut- 
fer by any rupture between them, this diſpoſition was agreed to: the ran- 
ſom 1s paid in without delay, a ſum exceeding their conception, but not 
capable to gratify their avarice. It exceeded 1,505,000l. ſterling, aud 
conſidering the value of money at that time, was prodigious: on the di- 
vidend, after deducting a fiith for the king of Spain, and the ſhares of the 
chief commanders and officers, each private ſoldier had above 2000, 
Engliſh money. With ſuch fortunes it was not to be expected that a mer- 
cenary army would incline to be ſubjected to the rigours of military diſ- 
cipline. They inſiſted on being diſbanded, that they might enjoy the 
fruits of their labour in quiet. Pizarro complied with this demand, ſen- 
{ible that avarice would ſtil] detain a number in his army, and that thoſe 
who retufned with ſuch magnificent fortunes, woul i induce new adven- 
turers to purſue the ſame plan for acquiring gold. Theſe wife refletions 
were abundantly verified; it was impoſhble to ſend out better recruiting 
officers than thoſe who had themſelves fo much profited by the field; 
new ſoldiers conſtantly arrived, and the American armies never wanted 
reinforcements, 

This immenſe ranſom was only a farther reaſon for detaining Atabalipt 
in confinement, until they difcovered whether he had anather treaſure to 
eratify their avarice. But whether they believed he ad d more to give, 
and were unwilling to employ their troops in guarding a prince, from 
whom they expected no farther advantage, or that Pizarro had conceived 
an averſion againſt the Peruvian emperor, on account of ſome inſtances 
of craft and policy which he obſerved in his character, and which he 
conceived might prove dangerous to his affairs, it is certain, that, by his 
command Atabalipa was put to death. To juſtify this cruel proceeding, 
a ſham charge was exhibited againſt the unhappy prince, in wi ich he was 
accuſed of idolatry, of having many concubines, and other circumſtances 
of equal impertinence. The only, juſt ground of accuſation againſt him 
was, that his brother Hueſcar had been put to death by his command; 
and even this was conſiderably palliated, becauſe Hueſcar had been plot- 
ting his deſtruction, that he might eftablifh himſelf on the throne. Upon 
the death of the Vnca, a numder of candidates appeared for the throne. 
The principal nobility ſet up the full brother of Hueſcar ; Pizarro ſet up 
4 ſon of Atabalipa; and two generals of & Peruvians endeavoured to 
eitabliſi themſclves by the aſſiſtance of the army. Theſe diſtractions, 
which in another empire would have been extremely hurtful, and even 
here at another time, were at preſent rather advantageous to the Peruvian 
affairs. The candidates fought againſt ont another; their battles accut- 
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tomed the harmleſs people to blood; and ſuch is the preference of a ſpirit 
of any kind raiſed in a nation to a total lethergy, that in the Sen of 
thoſe quarrels among themſelves, the inhabitants of Peru aſſumed ſome 
courage againſt the Spaniards, whom they regarded as the ultimate cauſe 
of all their calamities. The loſſes which the Spaniards met within theſe 
quarrels though inconſiderable in themſelves, were rendered dangerous 
by leſſening the opinion of there invincihility, which they were careful to 
preſerve among the inhabitants of the new world. This conſideraton 
engaged Pizarro to conclude a truce ; and this interval he employed in 
laving the foundations of the famous city Lima, and in ſettling the Spa- 
wards in the country. But as ſoon as a favourable opportunity offered, 
he renewed the war againſt the Indians, and after many difficuties, made 
himſelf maſter of Cults, the capital of the empire. While he was en- 
gaged in theſe conqueſts, new grants and we 6 ies arrived from Spain. 
Pizarro obtained ao leagues along the ſea- coaſt, to the ſouthward of what 
lad been before granted, and Almagro 200 . . to the ſouthward of 
Pizarro's government. This diviſion oceaſioned a warm diſpute between 
them, each reckoning Cuſco within his own diſtrict. But the dexterity 
of Pizarro brought about a reconcilation. He perſuaded his rival that 
the country which really belonged to him, lay to the ſouthward of Cuſco, 
and that it was no way inferior in riches, and might be as eafily couquer- 
ed as Peru. He offered him his aſiſtance in the expediton, the ſucceſs 
of which he did not even call in queſtion. 

Almagro, that he might have the honour of ſubduing a kingdom for 
himſelf, liſtened to his advice; and joining as many of Pizarro's troops 
to his own as he judged neceſſary, penetrated with great danger and dif- 
ficulty into Chili; lohng many ot his men as he paſſed over mountains 
of an immenſe height, and always covered with ſnow. He reduced, how- 
ever a very conſiderable part of this country. But the Peruvians were 


capital, in which, Pizarro being indiſpoſed, and Almagro removed at a 
diſtance, they were well nigh ſucceſsful. The latter, however, no ſooner 
got notice of the ſiege of Cuſco, than, relinquiſhing all views of diſtant 
conquelts, he returned to ſecure the grand objects of their former labours. 
iſe raiſed the ſiege with infinite flaughter of the aſſailants; but having 
obtained poſſeſſion of the city, he was unwilling to give it up to Pizarro, 
who now approached with an army, and knew of no other enemy but 
the Peruvians. . This diſpute occaſioned a long and bloody ſtruggle be- 
tween them, in which the turns of fortune were various, and the reſent» 
ment fierce on both ſides, becauſe the fate of the vanquiſhed was certain 
death. This was the lot of Almagro, who, in an advanced age, fell a 
victim to the ſecurity of a rival, in whoſe dangers and — he had 
long ſhared, and with whom, from the beginning of the enterpriſe, he had 
been intimately connected. During the courſe of this civil war, many 
Peruvians ſerved in the Spaniſh armies, and learned from the practice of 
Chriſtians, to butcher one another. That blinded nation, however, at 
length 22 their eyes, and took a very remarkable reſolution. The 

ſaw the ferocity of the Europeans, their unextinguiſhable reſentment and 
avarice, and they conjectured that theſe paſſions would never permit their 


fly to our mountains; they will ſpeedily deſtroy one another, and then 
we may return in peace to our former habitations. This reſolution was 
inſtantly put in practice; the Peruvians diſperſed, and left the Spaniards 
ia their capital. Had the force on each fide been exactly equal, this ſin- 
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now become too much acquainted with war not to take advantage of the 
diviſion of the Spanith troops. They made an effort for regaining their 


conteſts to ſubſide. Let us retire, ſaid they, from among them, let us 
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gular policy of the natives of Peru might have been attended with ſucceſe. 
But the victory of Pizarro put an end to Almagro's life, and to the hopes 
of the Peruvians, who have never ſince ventured to make head againit the 
Spanairds. 

Pizarro now ſole maſter of the ſield, and of the richeſt empire in the 
world, was ſtill urgued on, by his ambition, to undertake new interprizes. 
The ſouthern countries of America, into which he had ſometime before 
diſpatched Almagro, offered the richeſt conqueſt. Towards this quarter 
the m.untains of Potofi, compoſed of entire ſilver, had been diſcovered, 
the ſhell of which only remains at preſent. He therefore followed the 
track of Almagro into Chili, and reduced another part of that country. 
Orellana one ot his commanders, patled the Andes, and failed down to 
the mouth of the river of Amazons: an immenſe navigation, which diſ- 
covered a rich and delightful country, but as it is mottly flat, and there- 
fore not abounding in minerals the Spaniards then, and ever fince, neg- 
lected it. Pizarro meeting with repeated ſucceſs, and having no ſupe- 
rior to control, no rival to keep him within bounds, now gave looſe reins 
to the natural ferocity of his temper, and behaved with the baſeſt tyranny 
and crue.ty againſt all who had not concurred in his deſigns. This con- 
duct raifed a conſpiracy againſt him, to which he fell a Pfacrifice in his 
own palace, and in the city of Lima, which he himielt had founded. The 
Pings ot od Almagro, now declared his fon of the tame name their vice- 
roy. But the greater part of the nation, though extremely well ſatisfied 
w ich the fate of Pizarro, did not concur with this declaration. They 
waited the orders of the emperor Charles V. then king of Spain, who ſent 
over Vaca de Caſtro to be their governor. This man, by his integrity 
and wiſdom, was adnirably well fitted to heal the wounds of the colony, 
and to place every thing on the moſt advantageous footing, both for it 
and for the mother country. By his prudent management, the mines of 
la Plata and Pototi, which were formerly a matter ot private plunder, be- 
came an object of publie utility to the court of Spain. The parties were 
filenced or cruſhed ; voung Almagro, who w ould harken to no terms of 
accommodation, was put to death ; and a tranquility, fince the arrival 
_ the Spaniards unknown, was reſtored to Peru. It ſeems, however, 

hat Caſtro had not been ſufficiently (killed in gaining the favour of the 
"Rk m miniſtry, by proper bribes or promiſes, which a miniſtry would 
always expect trom the governor of ſo rich a country. By. their advice a 
conncil was ſent over to control Cattro, and the colony was again un- 
fettled. The parties but juit extinguiſhed, began to blaze anew ; and 
Gonzalo, the brother of the famons "Pizarro, ſet himſelf at the head of 
his brother's partiſans, with whom many new malcontents had united. It 
was no longer a ditpute between governors about the bounds of their 
juriſdiction. Gonzalo Pizarro only paid a nominal ſubmiſſion to the king. 
He ſtrenghened daily, and even went to far as to behead a governor, who 
was fent over to curb him. He gained the confidence of the admiral of 
the Spaniſh fleet in the ſouth icas. by whote means he propoſed to hinder 
he landing of any troops from Spain, and he had a view of uniting the 
in! habitants of Mexico in his revolt. 

Such was the ſituation of affairs, when the court of Spain, ſenſible ot 
weir miſtake in not ſending into America men whoſe character and virtue 
only; and not importunity and cabal, pleaded in their behalf, diſpatched, 

th unlimited powers, Peter de la Gaſca, a man differing only from 
C. tro by being of a more mild and inſinuating behaviour, but with the 
ſam? love of juttice, the ſame greatneſs of foul, aud the ſame diſintereſted 
fpirit. All thoſe who had not joined in Parro's revolt, flocked _ 
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s ſtandard; many of his friends, charmed with the behaviour of Gaſga, 
torſook their old connections: the admiral was gained over by infinuation 
to return to his duty; and Pizarro himſelf was. offered a full indemnity, 
provided he ſhould return to the allegiance of the Spaniſh crown. But ſo 
intoxicating are the ideas of royalty, that Pizarro was inclined to run every 
lazard, rather than ſubmit to any officer of Spain. With thoſe of his 
partiſans therefore, who ſtill continued to adhere to his intereſt he de- 
rerinined to venture a battle, in which he was conquered and taken pritoner. 
His execution followed ſoon after; and thus the brother of him who 
conquered Peru for the crown of Spain, fell a ſacrifice for the ſecurity of 
tie Spaniſh doiniuton over that country. 

The conqueſt of the great empires of Mexico and Peru, is the only 
part of the American hiſtory, which deſerves to be treated under the pre- 
tent head. What relates to the reduction of the other parts of the conti- 
nent or of the lands, if it contains either inſtruction or entertainment, 
wall be handled under theſe particular countries. We now proceed to treat 
of the manners, government, religion, and whatever compoſes the cha- 
racter of the natives of America; and as theſe are extremely ſimilar all 
over this part of the globe, we ſhall tpeak of them in general, in order to 
fave continual repetitions, noticing at the ſame time, when we enter upon 
the detcription of the particular countries, whatever is peculiar or remark- 
able in the inhabitants of each. 


Of the Original Inhabitants of America. 


HE diſcovery of America has not only opened a new ſource of 
wealth to the buſy and commercial part of Europe, but an exten- 
ive field of ſpeculation to the philoſopher, who would trace the character 
ot man under various degrees of refinement, and obſerve the movements 
of the human heart; or the operations of the human underftanding, when 
1:Mutored by ſcience or untainted by corruption. So ſtriking ſeemed 
e diſparity between the inhabitants of Europe and the natives of Ame- 
ea, that ſome ſpeculative men have ventured to affirm, that it 1s impoſ- 
ble they ſhould be of the fame ſpecies, or derived from one common 
| wurce. This concluſion, however, is extremely ill founded. The cha- 
| ra-ters of mankind may he infinitely varied according to the different de- 
crees of improvement at which they are arrived, the manner in. which 
cy acquire. the neceſſaries of life, the force of cuſtom and habit, and 
+ mul:inlicity of other circumſtances too particular to be mentioned, and 
too various to be reduced under any general head. But the great outlines 
of humanity are to be diſcovered among them all, notwithſtanding the 
-arious ſhades which characteriſe nations, and diſtinguiſh them from each 
thier 
When the thirſt of gold carried the inhabitants of Europe beyond the 
Atlantic, they found the inhabitants of the new world immerſed in what 
der reckoned barbarity, but which however, was a ſtate of honeſt inde- 
rendence, and noble ſimplicity. Except the inhabitants of the great 
empires of Peru and Mexico, who, comparatively ſpeaking, were refined 
nations, the natives of America were unacquainted with almoſt every Eu- 
ropean art; even agriculture itſelf, the moſt uſeful of them all, was 
:ardly known, or cultivated very ſparingly. The only method on which 
3D3 they 
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they depended for acquiring the neceſſaries of life, was by hunting the 


wild animals, which their mountains and foreſts ſupplied in great abun- 
dance. This exerciſe, which among them is a moſt ſerious occupation, 
gives a ſtrength and agility to their limbs, unknown among other nations. 
The ſame cauſe, perhaps, renders their bodies, in general, where the rays 
of the ſun are not too violent, uncommonly ſtraight and well proportioned, 
Their muſcles are firm and ſtrong; their bodies, and heads flattiſh, which 
is the effect of art; their features are regular, but their countenances 
fierce, their hair long, black, lank, and as ſtrong as that of a horſe, 
The colour of their ſkin is a reddiſh brown, admired among them and 
heightened by the conſtant uſe of bear's fat and paint. The character of 
the Indians 1s altogether founded upon their circumſtances and way of 
lite. A people who are conſtantly employed in procuring the means of a 
precarious ſubſiſtence, who live by hunting the wild amimals, and who 
are generally engaged in war with their neighbours, cannot be ſuppoſed 
to enjoy much gaiety of temper, or mY tow of ſpirits. The Indians 
therefore are in general, grave even to ſadneſs; they Mays Deg of that 
giddy vivacity peculiar to ſome nations in Europe, and they, deſpiſe it, 
There behaviour to thoſe about them is regular, modeſt, and reſpectful. 
Ignorant of the arts of amuſement, of which that of ſaying triffles agree- 
ably is one of the moſt conſiderable, they never ſpeak but when they have 
ſomething important to obſerve ; and all their actions, words, and even 
looks, are attended with ſome meaning. This ie extremely natural to 
men who are almoſt continually engaged in purſuits, which to them are 
of the higheſt importance. Their ſubſiſtence depends entirely on what 
they procure with their hands; and their lives, their honour, and every 
thing dear to them, may be loſt by the ſmalleſt inattention to the deſigns 
of their enemies. As they have no particular object to attach them to one 


place rather than another, they fly wherever they expect to ſind the neceſ- 


ſaries of life in greateſt abundance. Cities, which are the effects of agri- 
culture and arts, they have none. The different tribes or nations are for 
the ſame reaſon extremely ſmall, when compared with civilized ſocieties, 
in which induſtry, arts, agriculture, and commerce, have united a vaſt 
number of individuals, whom a complicated luxury renders uſeful to one 
another. Theſe ſmall tribes live at an immenſe diſtance ; they are ſepa- 
rated by a deſert frontier, and hid in the boſom of impenetrable, and al- 

moſt boundleſs foreſts. 8 
There 1s eſtabliſhed in each ſociety a certain ſpecies of government, 
which over the whole continent of America prevails with very little va- 
riation ; becauſe over the whole of this continent the manners and way 
of life are nearly ſimilar and uniform. Without arts, riches, or luxury, 
the great inſtruments of ſubjection in polithed ſocieties, an American has 
no method by which he can render himſef confiderable among his com- 
anions, but by a ſuperiority in perſonal qualities of body or mind. 
But as nature has not been very laviſh in her perſonal diſtinctions, where 
all enjoy the fame education, all are pretty much equal, and will deſire 
to remain ſo. Liberty therefore is the prevailing paſſion of the Americans, 
and their governmeut, under the influence of this ſentiment,” 15 better 
ſecured than by the wiſeſt political regulations. They are very far, how- 
ever, from deſpiſing all ſorts of autnority; they are attentive to the voice 
of wiſdom, which experience has conferred on the aged, and they enliſt 
under the banners of the chief, in whoſe valour and military addreſs they 
have learned to repoſe their confidence. In every ſociety therefore there i 
to be conſidered the power of the chief and of the elders : and according 
4s the government inclines more to the one or to the other, it may be 
regarded 
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regarded as monarchical, or as a ſpecies of ariſtocracy. Among thoſe 
tribes which are moſt engaged in war, the power of the chief is naturally 
predominant, becauſe the idea of having a military leader, was the firſt 
ſource of his ſuperiority, and the continual exigeneies of the ſtate requir- 
ing ſuch a leader, will continue to ſupport and even enhance it, His 

wer, however, is rather perſuaſive than coercive: he is reverenced as a 
father, rather than feared as a monarch. He has no guards, no priſons, 
no othcers of juſtice, and one act of ill-judged violence would put him 
from the throne. The elders, in the other form of government, which 
may be conſidered as an ariſtocracy, have no more power. In ſome tribes 
indeed there are a kind of hereditary nobility, whoſe influence being con- 
itantly augmented by time, is more conſiderable. But this ſource of power 
which depends chiefly og the imagination, by which we annex to the 
merit of our contemporaries that of their forefathers, is too refined to 
be very common among the natives of America. In moit countries there- 
fore age alone is ſufficient for acquiring reſpect, influence, and autho- 
rity. It is age which teaches experience, and experience 1s the only ſource 
ot knowledge among a barbarous people. Among thoſe perſons buſineſs 
is conducted with the utmoſt fimplicity, and which may recal to thoſe who 
are acquainted with antiquity a picture of the moſt early ages. The heads 
of families meet together in a houſe or cabin appointed tor the purpoſe. 
Here the buſineſs is difeufſed, and here thoſe of the nation, diſtingiſhed 
for their eloquence or wiſdom, have an opportunity of diſplaying thoſe 
talents. Their orators, like thoſe of Homer, expreſs themſelves in a 
bold figurative ſtyle, ſtronger than refined, or rather ſoftened nations 
can well bear, and with geſtures equally violent, but often extremely 
natural and expreſſive. When the buſineſs is over, and they happen to 
be well provided in food, they appoint a feaſt upon the occaſion, of which 
almoſt the whole nation partakes. The feaſt is accompanied with a ſong, 
in which the real, or fabulous exploits of their forefathers are celebrated. 
They have dances too, though, like thoſe of the Greeks and Romans, 
chiefly of the military kind; and their muſic, and dancing accompanies 
every feaſt. | 

It often happens, that thoſe different tribes or nations, ſcattered as they 
are at an immenſe diſtance from one another, meet in their excurſions 
after prey. If there ſubſiſts no animoſity between them, which ſeldom is 
the caſe, they behave in the moſt friendly and courteous manner. But if 
they happen to be in a ſtate of war, or if there has been no previous inter- 
courſe between them, all who are not friends, being deemed enemies, they 
tight with the moſt tavage fury. 

War, if we except hunting, is the only employment of the men; as to 
every other concern, and even the little agriculture they enjoy, it is left 
to the women. Their moſt common motive for 8 into a war, when 
it does not ariſe from an accidental rencounter or interference, is either to 
revenge themſelves for the death of ſome loſt friend, or to acquire pri- 
ſoners, who may affiſt them in their hunting, and whom they adopt into 
their ſociety. Theſe wars are either undertaken by ſome private adven- 
turers, or at the inſtance of the whole community. In the latter cafe, all 
the young men, who are diſpoſed to go out to battle, for no one is com- 
pelled contrary to his inclination, give a bit of wood to the chief, as 
a token of their deſign to accompany him. For every thing among theſe 
people is tranſacted with a great deal of ceremony and many forms. The 
chief who is to conduct them, faſts ſeveral days, during which he con- 
verſes with no one, and is particularly careful to obſerve his dreams 
winch the preſumption natural to ſavages generally renders as favouraz 
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as he could deſire. A variety of other ſuperſtitions and ceremotiies ate 


obſerved. One of the moſt hideous is ſetting the War-kettle on the fire, 
as an emblem that they are going out (o devour their enennes, which 
among ſome nations muſt formerly have been the caſe, ſince they ſtill con- 
tinue to expreſs it in clear terms, and uſe an emblem ſignificant of the an- 
cient uſage. Then they diſpatch a porcelane, or large ſhell, to their 
allies,” inviting them to come along, and drink the blood of their enemies, 
For with the Americans, as with the Greeks of old, 
A generous friendſhip no cold medium knows. 
„ But with one love, with one reſentment glows. 
They think that thoſe in their alliance muſt not only adopt 3 enmi— 
ties, but have their reſentment wound up to the ſame pitch with 
themſelves. And indeed no people carry their friendſhips, or their re- 
ſentments, ſo far as they do; and this is what ſhould be expected tron; 
their peculiar circumſtances: that principle in human nature, which is 
the ſpring of the ſocial affections, acts with ſo much the greater force 
the more it is reſtrained. The Americans, who live in ſmall ſocieties, 
ho ſee few objects and few perſons, become wonderfully attached to 
theſe objects and perſons, and cannot be deprived of them without feel- 
ing themſelves miſerable. Their ideas are too confined, their breaſts are 
too narrow to entertain the ſentiment of general benevolence, or even 
ot ordinary humanity. But this very circumſtance, white it makes 
them cruel and fav age to an incredible degr ee, towards thoſe with whom 
they are at war, adds a new force to their particular friendſhips, and 
to the common tie which unites the members of the fame tribe. or 
thoſe different tribes wich are in alliance with one another. With- 
out attending to this reflection, ſome facts we are going to relve 
would excite our wonder without informing our reaſon, and we ſhould 
be bewildered in a number of particulars ſeemingiy oppotite to one 
another, without being ſenſible of the general cauſe from which they 
roceed. 

Having finiſhed all the ceremonies previous to the war, they iſſue fort ir 
with their £ taces blakened with charcoal, intermixed with ſtreaks of ver- 
million, which give them a moſt horcid appearance. Then they exchange 
their clothes with their friends, and diſpoſe of all their finery to the wo- 
men, who accompany them a conſiderable diftance to receive thoſe laſt 
tokens of eternal friendihip. 

Tae great qualities in an Indian war are vigilance and attention, to 
give and to avoid a ſurpriſe ; and indeed in theſe they are ſuperior to all 
nations in the world. Accuſtomed to continual wandering in the forreſts, 
having their per ceptions ſharpened by keen necetlity, and living in every 
_— according to nature, their external ſenſes have a degree of acute- 
nets which at firſt view appears incredible. They can trace out their 
enemies, at an immenſe diſtance, by the ſmoke of their fires, which they 
ſmell, and by the tracks of their feet on the ground, imperceptible to an 


European eve, but which they can count and diſtinguith with the utmoſt. 


facility. They even diftingurſh the different nations with whom they are 
acquainted, and can determine the preciſe time when they paſſed, where 
an European could not, with all his glaſſes, diſtmguiſh footſteps at all. 
Theſe circumſtances, however, are of ſmall importance, becauſe their ene- 
nues are no lefs acquainted with them. When they go out, therefore, 
they take care to avoid making uſe of any thing by w chich they might 
run the danger of a diſcoverv. They light no fire to warm themſelves, 
or to prepare their victuals; they lie clote to the ground all day, and 
travel only in the night; and marching along in files, he that cloſes the 
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tear diligently covers with leaves the tracks of his own feet, and of their“ 
who preceded him. When they halt to refreſh themſelves, ſcouts are 
{cnt out to reconnoitre the country, and beat up every plage where they 
tuſpect an enemy may lie concealed: In this manner they enter una- 
wares the villages of their foes; and while the flower of the nation are 
engaged in hunting, matſlacre all the cluldern, women, and helpleſs old 
men, or make pritoners of as many as they can manage, or have ſtrength 
enough to be uſeful to their nation. But when the enemy is appriſed of 
their delign, and coming on in arms againſt them, they throw themſelves 
tat on the ground among the withered herbs and leaves, which their 
taces are painted to reſemble. "Then they allow a part to paſs unmo— 
lefted, when all at once, with a tremendous ſhout, riſing up from their 
ambutl, they pour a ſtorm of muſket-bullets on their foes. The party 
attacked returns the ſame cry. Every one ſhelters himſelf with a tree, 
and returns the fire of the adverſe party, as ſoon as they raiſe them- 
ſelves from thr ground to give a ſecond fire. Thus does the battle 
continue until the one party is fo much weakened as to be incapable 
of farther retiſtance. But it the force on each fide continues nearly 
equal, the fierce ſpirits of the ſavages, inflamed by the loſs of their friends, 
can no longer be reſtrained. They abandon their diſtant war, they ruſh 
upon one another with clubs and hatchets in their hands, ma * their 
own courage, and inſulting their enemies with the bittereſt reproaches. 

\ cruel combat enſues, death appears in a thoufand hideous forms, 
which would congeal the blood of civilized nations to behold, but 
which rouſe the fury of ſavages. They trample, they inſult over the 
[load bodies, tearing the ſcalp trom the head, wallowing 1 in their blood 
like wild beaſts, and ſometimes dev ouring their fleſh. The flame rages 
en till it meets with no refiltzace; then the prifoners are ſecured, thoſe 
unhappy men, whole tate is a thouſand times more dreadful than theirs 
who have died in the field. The conquerors ſet up a hideous howling to 
{ament the friends they have loft. They approach in a melancholy and 
tevere gloom to their own village; a meſſenger is ſent to announce their 
arriv al, and the women, with rightful {thrieks, come out to morn 
their dead brothers, or their huſbands. When they are arrived, the chief 
relates in a low voice to the elders, a circumſtantial account of ev ery par- 
ticular of the expedition. The orator proclaims aloud this account to 
the people, and as he mentions the names of thoſe who have fallen, the 
itrieks of the women are redoubled. The men too join in theſe cries, 
1ccording as each is moſt connected with the deceaſed by blood or friend- 
ſhip. The laſt ceremony is the proclamation of the victory; Tac |1 
individual then forgets his private misfortunes, and joins in the triunipx 


ot his nation; all tears are wiped from their eyes, and by an unac- 


Countable tranfition, they paſs in a moment from the bitterneſs of 
torrow to an extravagance of joy. But the treatment of the priſoners, 
whoſe fate all this time remains undecided, is what chiefly characteriſes 
the ſavages. 


We have already mentioned the ſtrength of their affections or reſent- 


ments. United as they are in ſmall focieties, connected within them-- 


iclves by the firmeſt ties, their friendly affections, which glow with 
the moſt intenſe warmth within the walls of their own village, fel 
dom extend beyond them. They feel nothing for the enemies of 
their nation; and their reſentment is eaſily extended from the indi- 
vidual who has injured them to all others of the ſame tribe. The pri- 
toners, who have themſelves the. fame feelings, know the intentions of 
their Conquerors, . are prepared for them. The perſon who 0 
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taken the captive attends him to the cottage, where, according to the 
diſtribution made by the elders, he is to be delivered to ſupply the loſs of 
a citizen. If thoſe who receive him have their family weakened by war or 
other accidents, they adopt the captive into the family, of which he be. 
comes a member. But it they have no occaſion for him, or their re- 
ſentment for the loſs of their friends be too high to endure the tight of 
any connected with thoſe who were concerned in, it, they ſentence him to 
death. All thoſe who have met with the ſame ſevere ſentence being 
collected, the whole nation is aſſembled at the execution, as for ſome 
great ſolemnity. A tcaffold is erected, and the priſoners are tied to the 
itake, where they commence their death ſong, and prepare tor the en- 
ſuing ſcene of cruelty with the moſt undaunted courage. Their ene- 
mies, on the other ſide, are determined to put it to the proof, by the 
moit refined and exquiſite tortures. They begin at the extremity of his 
body, and gradually approach the more vital parts. One plucks out his 
naits by the roots, one by one; another takes à finger into his mouth, 
and tears off the fleſh with his teeth; a third thruſts the finger, mangled 
as it is, into the bowl of a pipe made red hot, which he ſmokes like to- 
bacco; then they pound the toes and fingers to pieces between two 
{tones ; they pull off the fleih from the teeth, and cut circles about his 
joints, and gathes in the fleſhy parts of his limbs, which they fear im- 
mediately with red hot irons, cutting, burning, and pinching them alter- 
nately; they pull off this fleth, thus mangled and roaſted, bit by bit, 
devouring it with greedineis, and ſmearing their faces with the blood in 
an enthutatm of horror and fury. When they have thus torn off the 
ficſh, they twiſt the tare nerves and tendons about an iron, tearing and 
ſnapping them, whilſt others are employed in pulling and extending their 
limbs in every way that can increate the torment. This continues often 
ive or fix hours; and ſometimes, ſuch is the ſtrength of the ſavages, 
days together. Then they frequently unbind him, to give a breath- 
ing to their fury, to think what new torments they ſhall inflict, and 
to retreth the ſtrength of the ſufferer, who, wearied out with ſuch a 
variety of unheard of tormeats, often falls into ſo profound a ſleep, that 
they are obliged to apply the fire to awake him, and renew his ſuffer- 
ings. He is again faitened to the ſtake, and again they renew their 
cruelty; they ſtic x him all over with ſmall! matches of wood, that eaſily 
takes fire, but burns ſlowly; they continually run ſharp reeds into every 


part of his body; they drag out his teeth with pinchers, and thruſt out 


his eyes; and laſtly, after having burned his fleſh from the bones with 
flow fires; after having ſo mangled the body that it is all but one wound; 
after having mutilated his face in ſuch a manner as to carry nothing hu- 
man in it; after having peeled the tkin from the head, and poured a heap 
of red hot coals or boiling water on the naked ſkull, they once more un- 
bind the wretch, who, blind and ftaggering with pain and weakneſs, aſ- 
faulted and pelted upon every fide with clubs and ſtones, now up, now 
down, falling into their fires at every ſtep, runs hither and thither, 
until one of the chiefs, whether out of compaſſion, or weary of crueity, 
puts an end to his life with a club or a dagger. The body is then put into 
the kettle, and this barbarous employment is ſucceeded by a feaſt as bar- 
barous. 

The women forgetting the human as well as the female nature, and 
transformed into ſomething worſe than furies, even outdo the men in this 
ſcene of horror; while the principal perfons of the country fit round the 
Kake, ſmoking and looking on without the leaſt emotion. What is moſt 
extraordinary, the ſufferer hiniſelf, in the little intervals of his torments, 
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ſmokes too, appears unconceraed, and converſes with his torturers about 


indifferent matters. Indeed, during the whole time of his execution, 


there ſeems a conteſt which ſhall exceed, they in inflicting the moſt horrid 


pains, or he in enduring them, with a firmneſs and conſtancy almoſt above. 


human: not a groan, not a figh, not a diſtortion of countenance elcaprs 
him; he poſleſles his mind entirely in the midſt of his torments: he re- 
counts his own exploits ; he informs them what eruelties te has inflicted 
upon their country men, and threatens them with the revenge that will at- 
tend his death; aud, though his reproaches exaſperate them to a perfect 
madneſs of rage and fury, he continues his inſults even of their igno- 
rance of the art of tormenting, pointing out more exquisite methods, 
and more ſenſible parts of the body to be afflicted. The women have 
this part of courage as well as the men; and it is as rare for any In- 
dian to behave otherwiſe, as it would be for any European to ſulter as 
an Indian. Such is the wonderful power of an early inſtitution, and a 
ferocious thirſt of glory. I am brave and intrepid, exclaims the ſavage in 
the face of his tormentors, J do not fear death, nor any kind of tortures; 
thoſe avhs fear them are cowards ; they are leſs than 11 omen; life is nothing 
to thoſe that hawe courage: may my enemies be confounded with deſparr 
and rage! OL! that I could devour them, and drink their blood to the laſt 
drop “ | 

Theſe circumſtances of cruelty, which ſo exce-dingly degrade human 


nature, ought not, however, to be omitted, becauſe they ſerve to ſhew, 


in the ſtrongeſt light, to what an inconceivable degree of barbarity, to 
what a pitch the paſſions of men may be carried, when untamed hy the 
retinements of poliſhed ſociety, when let looſe from the government of 
renſon, and uninfluenced by the dictates of Chriſtianity ; religion that 
teaches compaſlion to our enemies, Which is neither known nor practiſed 
in other inſtitutions : and it will make us more ſenſible, than ſome appear 
to be, of the value of commerce, the arts of a civilized lite, and the liglit 
of literature; which, if they have abated the force of ſome of the na- 
tural virtues, by the luxury which attends them, have taken out likewiſe 
the {ſting of our natural vices, and ſoftened the ferocity of the human 
race. 

Nothing in the hiſtory of mankind forms a ſtronger contraſt than this 
cruelty of the ſavages towards thoſe with whom they are at war, and the 
warmth of their affection towards their friends, who conſiſt of all thoſe 
who live in the ſame village, or are in alliance with it; among theſe all 
thinys are common; and this, though it my in part ariſe from their not 
poſſeſſing very diſtinct notions of ſeparate property, is chiefly to be attri- 
buted to the ſtrength of their attachment; becauſe in every thing elle, 
with their lives as well as their fortunes, they are ready to ſerve their 
friends. Their houſes, their proviſion, even their young women, are 
not enough to oblige a gueſt. Has any one of theſe , ſucceeded ill in 
his hunting? Has his harveft failed? or is his houſe burned? He 
tecls no other effect of his misfortune, than that it gives him an opportu- 
nity to experience the benevolence and regard of his fellow citizens; but 
to the enemies of his country, or to thoſe who have privately offend- 
ed, the American is implacable. He conceals his ſentiments, he ap- 
pears reconciled, until by. ſome treachery or {ſurpriſe he has an oppor- 
Unity of executing an horrible revenge, No length of time is. Lock. 
cient to allay his reſentment; no diſtance of place great enough to pro- 
tect the object; he croſſes the ſteepeſt mountains, he pierces the moſt 
impracticable foreſts, and traverſes the moſt hideous hogs and deſerts 
for leveral hundreds ot miles; bearing che inclemency of the ſeaſons, 
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the fatigue of the expedition, the extremes of hunger and thirſt, with pa- 
dende and cheerfulneſs, in hopes of ſurpriſing his enemy, on whom he 
exercifes the melt ſhocking barbarities, even to the eating of his fleſh. 
o ſuch extremes do the Indians puſh their friendſhip or their enmity ; 
and ſuch indeed, in general, is the character of all ſtrong and uncultivat- 
ed minds. | 

But what we have ſaid reſpecting the Indians would be a faint picture, 
did we vmit obſerving the force of their friendſhip, which principally ap- 
pears by the treatment of the dead. When any one of the ſociety is cut 
ott, he is lamented by the whole; on this occaſion a thouſand ceremonies 
are practiſed, denoting the moſt lively forrow. Of theſe, the moſt re- 
markabie, as it diſcovers both the height and continuance of their grief, is 
what they call the feaſt of the dead, or the ſeaſt of ſouls. The day of this 
ceremony is appointed by public order: and nothing is omitted, that it may 
be celebrated with the utmoſt pomp and magnificence. "The neighbour. 
ing tribes are invited to be preſent and to join in the folemnitv. At this 
time all who have died ſince the laft folemn occation (which is renewed 
every ten vears among ſome tribes, and every eight among others), are 
taken out of their graves: thote who have been interred at the greateſt diſ- 
tance from the villages are diligently fought for, and brought to this great 
rendezvous of carcafles. | 

It is not diificult to conceive the horror of this general difinterment. 1 
cannot deſeribe it in a more lively manner than it is done by Lafitau, to 
whom we are indebted for the moſt authentic account of thoſe nations. 

Without queſtion, favs he, the opening of theſe tombs difplays one of 
the moſt ſtriking ſcenes that can be conceived ; this bumbling portrait of 
human miſery, in to many images of death, wherein ſhe ſeems to take a 
pleaſure to paint herſelf in a thouſand various ſhapes of horror, in the ſe- 
veral carcaſſes, according to the degree in which corruption has prevailed 
ever them, or the manner in which it has attacked them. Some appear dry 
and withered ; others have a tort of parchment upon their bones; ſome 
look as if they were baked and ſmoked, without any a pcarance of rot- 
tenneſs; ſoine are juſt turning tewarcs the point of putrefaction; while 
others are all warming with worms, and drowned in corruption. I know 
not which ought to ſtrike us molt, the horror of ſo ſhocking a fight, or 
he tender piety and affection of theſe poor people towards their depart - 
d friends; for nothing deterves our admiration more than that eager di- 
'igence and attention with which they diſcharge this melancholy duty 
of their tenderneſs, gathering up carefully even the ſmalleſt bones; 
handling the carcafſes, diſgutiful as they are with every thing loath- 
tome, cleanfing them from the worms, and carrying them upon their 
thouiders, throngh tireſome journeys of ſeveral days, without being diſ- 
couraged from the offenſiveneſs of the tmell, and without ſuffering 
any other emotions to ariſe than thoſe of regret, for having loſt per- 
ions who were ſo dear to them in their lives, and fo lamented in their 
Heath. 

They bring them into their cottages, where they prepare a feaſt in 
hanour of the dead; during which their great actions are celebrated, and 
all the tender intercourſes which took place between them and their friends 
are piouſly called to mind. The ſtrangers, who have come ſometimes 
man hundred miles to be preſent on the occaſion, join in the tender con- 
dolence; and the women, by frightful ſhrieks, demonſtrate that they are 
pierced with the ſharpeſt ſorrow.” Then dead bodies are carried from 
ihe cabins for the general reinterment. A great pit is dug in the ground, 
And thither, at a certain time, each perſon, attended by his family and 
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Riends, marches in folemn lence, bearing the dead body of a fon, a 
tather, or a brother. When they are all convened, the dead bodies, or 
the duſt of thoſe which were quite corrupted, are depoſited in the pit: 
then the torrent of griet breaks out anew. Whatever they poſſeſs moſt 
valuable is interred with the dead. The ſtrangers are not wanting in their 
generolity, and confer thoſe preſents which they have brought along with 
them for the purpoſe. Then all preſent go down into the pit, and every 
one takes a little“ of the earth, which they afterwards preſerve with the 
moſt religious care. The bodies, ranged in order, are covered with 
entire new furs, and over theſe with bark, on which they throw ſtones, 
wood, and earth. Then taking the laſt farewel, they return each to his 
own cabin. * 

We have mentioned that in this ceremony the ſavages offer, as preſents 
to the dead, whatever they value moſt highly. This cuſtom, which is 
univerſal among them, ariſes from a rude notion of the immortality of the 
ſoul. They believe this doftrine moſt firmly, and it is the principal tenet 
of their religion. When the foul is ſeparated from the body of their 
friends, they conceive that it ſtill continues to hover around it, and to 
require and take delight in the fame things with which it formerly was 
vieated. After a certain time, however, it forſakes this dreary manſion, 
and departs far weſtward into the land of ſpirits. They have even gone 
to far as to make a diſtinction between the inhabitants of the other wortd x 
ſome, they imagine, particularly thoſe wio in their lite-time have been 
tortunate in war, poſleſs x high degree of happinets, have a place for 
hunting and fiſhing, which never fails, and enjoy all ſenſual delights, 
without labouring hard in order to procure them. The ſouls of thoſe, ors 
the contrary who happen to be conquered or flain in war, are extremely 
miſerable after death. | 

Their taſte for war, which forms the chief ingredient in their character, 
gives a ſtrong bias to their religions. Aretkou, or the god of battle, is 
revered as the great god of the Indians. Him they invoke before they go 
into the field; and, according as his diſpoſition is more or leis favourable to 
them, they conclude they will be more or leſs ſucceſsful. Some nations 
worthip the tun or moon; among others there are a number of traditions, 
relative to the creation of the world, and the hiſtory of the gods: tra- 
(itions which reſemble the Grecian fables, but which are ſtill more abſurd. 
and inconſiſtent. But religion is not the prevailing character of the Tn- 
dians; and except when they have ſome immediate occaſion for the aſſiſt- 
ance of their gods, they pay them no ſort of worſhip. Like all rude na- 
tions, however, they are ſtrongly addicted to ſuperſtition. They believe 
in the exiſtence of a number of good and bad genii ſpirits, who inter- 
tere in the affairs of mortals, and produce all our happineſs or miſery. It 
i5 from the evil genii, in particular, that our diſeaſes proceed; and it is to 


the jugglers, who are alſo the only phyſicians among the ſavages. Theſe 
11gg!ers are ſuppoſed to be inſpired by the good gen, moft commonly in 
their dreams, with the Knowledge of future events; they are called in to 
the aſſiſtance of the ſick, and are ſuppoſed to be informed by the genii 
whether they will get over the diſeafe, and in what way they mult be 
treated. But theſe Pirits are extremely ſimple in their ſyſtem of phyſic, 
and, in almoſt every diſeaſe, direct the juggler to the ſame remedy. The 
patient is incloſed in a narrow cabin, in the midit of which is a ſtone red 
hot; on this they throw water, until he is well ſoaked with the warm 
vapour and his own ſweat. Then they hurry him from the Dag and 
plunge him ſuddenly into the next river, T his coarſe method, which colts 

many 


the good genii we are indebted for a cure. The miniſters of the genii are 
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many their lives, often performs very extraordinary cures. The jugglers 
have likewiſe the uſe of ſome ſpecifics of Vonda efficacy; and all the 
ſavages are dexterous in curing wounds by the application of herbs. But 
rhe power of theſe remedies is always attributed to the magical ceremonies 
with which they are adminiſtered. a 

It ſhould be obſerved by the reader, that the particulars which have juſt 
deen mentioned concerning the manners of the Americans, chiefly relate 
to the inhabitants of north America, The manners and general charac- 
teriſtics of great part of the original inhabitants of ſouth America, were 
very different. On the firſt appearance of the inhabitants of the New 
World, their diſcoverers found them to be in many particulars very unlike 
the generality ot the people of the ancient hemiſphere. They were dif- 
ferent in their features and complexzons ? they were not only averſe to toil, 
but ſeemed incapable of it ; and when rouſed by force from their native 
indolence, and compelled to work, they funk under taſks which the in- 
kabitants of the other continent would have performed with eafe. This 
teebleneſs of conſtitution ſeemed almoſt univerſal among the inhabitants of 
South America. "The Spaniards were alfo ſtruck with the ſmallneſs of 
their appetite for ſood. The conſtitutional temperance of the natives far 
exceeded, in their opinion, the abſtinence of the mott mortified hermits ; 
white, on the other hand, the appetite of the Spaniards appeared to the 
Americans infatiably voracious ; and they affirmed, that one Spaniard de- 
voured more food in a day than was ſufficient for ten Americans. But 
though the demands of the native Americans for food were very ſparing, 
ſo limited was their agriculture, that they hardly raiſed what was ſufficient 
for their own conſumption. Many of the inhabitants of South America 
confined their induſtry to rearing a few plants, which, in a rich and warm 
climate, were eaſily trained to maturity; but if a few Spaniards ſettled in 
any diſtrict, ſuch a ſmall addition of ſupernumerary mouths ſoon ex- 
bauſted their ſcanty ſtores, and brought on a famine. The inhabitants of 
South America, compared with thoſe of North America, are generally 
more feeble in their frame, lefs vigorous in the efforts of their minds, 
of a gentle but daſtardly ſpirit, more inſlaved by pleaſure, and funk in 
indo!lcace. | | 


A General Deſcription of America. 


HIS great weſtern continent, frequently denominated the New 

Worb, extends from the Soth degree north, to the 56th degree 
ſouth latitude; and where its breadth is known, from the 35th to the 
136 degree of welt longitude from London; ſtretching between 8 and 
gooo miles in length, and in its greateſt breadth 3690. It ſees both he- 
miſpheres, has two ſummers, and a double winter, and enjoys all the va- 
riety of climates which the carth affords. It is waſhed by the two great 
oceans. To the eaſtward it has the Atlantic, which divides it from Eu- 
rope and Africa. To the weſt it has the Pacific or great South Sea, 
by which it is ſeparated from Aſia. By theſe ſeas it may, and does, carry 
on a direct commerce with the other three parts of the world. It is com- 
poſed of two great continents, one on the north, the other on the 


ſouth, which are joined by the kingdom of Mexico, which forms a fort. 


ef iſthmus 1500 miles long, and in one part, at Darien, ſo extremely 
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narrow, as to make the communication between the two oceans by no 
means difficult, being only 60 miles over. In the great gulf, which is 
formed between the iſthmus and the northern and touthern continents, 
lie a multitude of iſlands, many of them large, moſt of them fertile, and 
denominated the Weſt Indies, in contradiſtinction to the countries and 
ilands of Aſia, beyond the Cape of Good Hope, which are called the Eaft 
Indies. ; 

Before we begin to treat of ſeparate countries in their order, we muſt, 
according to juit method, take notice of thoſe mountains and rivers which 
diſdain, as it were, to be confined within the limits of particular pro- 
vinces, and extend over a great part of the continent. For though America 
in general be not a mountainous country, it has the greateſt mountains in 
the world. In South America, the Andes, or Cordelleras, run from north 
to ſouth along the coaſt of the Pacific Ocean. They exceed in length any 
chain of mountains in the other parts of the globe; extending from the 
iſthmus of Darien to the ſtraits of Magellan, they divide the whole 
ſouthern parts of America, and run a length of 4300 miles. Their height 
is as remarkable as their length, for though in part within the torrid zone, 
they are conſtantly covered with ſnow. Chimborazo, the higheſt of the 
Andes, is 20,608 feet; of this about 2400 feet from the ſummit are al- 
ways covered with ſnow. Carazon was aſcended by the French aſtrono- 
mers, and is ſaid to be 15,800 feet high. In North America, which is 
chietly compoſed of gentle aſcents, or level plains, we know of no conſi- 
derable mountains, except thoſe towards the pole, and that long ridge 
which lies on the back of the American States, ſeparating them from 
Canada and Louiſiana, which we call the Apalachian or Alligany moun- 
tains ; if that may be conſidered as a mountain, which upon one fide is 
extremely lotty, but upon the other is nearly on a level with the reſt of the 
country. 

America is, without queſtion, that part of the globe which is beſt wa- 
tered : and that not only for the ſupport of life, and all the purpoſes of 
fertility, but for the convenience of trade, and the intercourſe of each 
part with the others. In North America, ſuch is the wiſdom and good- 
nets of the Creator of the univerſe, thoſe vaſt tracts of country, ſituated 
bevond the Apalachian mountains, at an immenſe and unknown diſtance 
trom the ocean, are watered by inland ſeas, called the Lakes of Canada, 
which not only communicate with each other, but give riſe to ſeveral great 
r:vers, particularly the Miſſiſippi, running from north to ſouth till it falls 
into the gulf of Mexico, after a courſe, including its turnings, of 4500 


miles, and receiving in its progreſs the vaſt tribute of the Illinois, the 


Mifaures, the Ohio, and other great rivers, ſcarcely inferior to the Rhine, 
or the Danube; and on the north the river St. Laurence, running a con- 
trary courſe from the Mifhſippi, till it empties itſelf into the ocean near 
Newfoundland; all of them being almoſt navigable to their heads, lay 
open the inmoſt receſſes of this great continent, and afford ſuch an inlet for 
commerce, as muſt produce the greateſt advantage, whenever the countr 
241acent ſhall come to be fully inhabited, and by an induſtrious and civi- 
Ned people. The eaſtern fide of North Arﬀerica, beſides the noble rivers 
Hudſon, Delaware, Suſquehana, . and Potowmack, ſupplies ſeveral others 
ot great depth, length, and commodious navigation : hence many parts of 
the ſettlements are ſo advantageouſly interſected with navigable rivers and 
creeks, that the planters, without exaggeration, may be ſaid to have each 
a harbour at his door. | | 
South America is, if poſſible, in this reſpect even more fortunate. It 
lies much the two largeſt rivers in the world, the river of 1 
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and the Rio de la Plata, or Plate River. The firſt riſing in Peru not fut 
trom the South Sea, paſſes from welt to eaſt, and falls into the ocean be- 


tween Brazil and Guiana, after a courſe of more than zooo miles, in which 


it receives a prodigious number of great and navigable rivers. The Rio de 
la Plata rifes in the heart of the country, and having its ſtrength gradual- 
ly augmented, by an acceſſion of many powerful ſtreams, diſcharges itſelf 
with ſuch vehemence into the fea, as to make its taſte freſh for many 


| Jeagues from land, Bziides theſe, there are other rivers in South America, 


of wich ite Oronoko is the moſt conſiderable. 

A country of ſuch vaſt extent on each ſide of the equator, muſt necef. 
ſarily * a variety Of ſoils as well as climates, It is a treaſury of nature, 
producing moſt of the metals, minerals, plants, fruits, trees, and wood, 
toibe met with in the other parts of the world, and many of them in greater 
quantities and high perfection. The gold and ſilver of America have ſup- 
plied Europe with ſuch immenſe quantities of thoſe valuable metals, that 
they are become vaſtly more common; ſo that the gold and ſilver of Eu- 
rope now bears little proportion to the high price ſet upon them before the 
diſcovery of America. | | 
This country alſo produces diamonds, pearls, emeralds, amethyſts, and 
other valuable ſtones, which, by being brought into Europe, have contri. 
buted likewiſe talower their value. To theſe, which are chiefly the pro. 
duction of Spaniſh America, may be added a great number of other com- 
modities, which, though of leſs price, are of much greater uſe, and many 
of them make the ornament and wealth of the Britiſh empire in this part 
of the world. Of theſe are the plentiful ſupplies of cochineal, indigo, 
anatto, logwood, brazil, fuſtic, pimento, lignum vitw, rice, ginger, co- 
coa, or the chocolate nut; ſugar, cotton, tobacco, banillas, red- wood, the 
balſams of Tolu, Peru, and Chili, that valuable article in medicine the 
Jeſuit's bark, mechoacan, ſuaſſafras, ſarſaparilla, caſſia, tamarinds, hides, 
turs, ambergris, and a great variety of woods, roots, and plants, to which, 
before the di{coverv ot America, we were either entire ſtrangers, or forced 
to buy at an extravagant rate from Atia and Afriea, through the hands of 
the Venetians and Genoeſe, who then engroſſed the trade of the eaſtern 
Worids ; 

This continent has alſo a varicty of excellent fruits, which here grow 
wild to great perfection; as pine-apples, pomegranates, citrons, lemons, 
oranges, malicatons, cherries, pears, apples, figs, grapes, great numbers of 
culinary, medicinal, and other herbs, roots, and plants: and ſo fertile is 
the ſoil, that many exotic productions are nouriſhed in as great perfection 
as in their native ground. 

Though the Indians ſtill live in the quiet poſſeſſion of many large tracts, 
America, to far as known, is chiefly claimed, and divided into colonies, by 
three European nations, the Spaniſh, Engliſh, and Portugueſe. The Spa- 
niards, as they firſt diſcovered it. have the largeſt and richeſt portions, ex- 
tending from New Mexico and Louſiana, in North America, to the ſtraits 
of Magellan, in the South Sea, excepting the large rovince of Brazil, 
which belongs to Portugal; for though the French and Dutch have ſome 
forts upon Surinam and Guiana, they ſcarcely deſerve to be conſidered as 
proprietors of any part of the ſouthern continent, 5 | 

Next to Spain, the moſt conſiderable proprietor of America was Great 
Britain, who derived her claim to North America from the firſt diſcovery 
of that continent by Sebaſtizn Cabot, in the name of Henry VII. anno 
1497, about ſix vears after the diſcovery of South America by Colum- 
bus, in the name of the king of Spain. This country was in general call- 
ed N ewfoundland, a name which is now appropriated ſolely to an iſland 

| upon 
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upon its coaſt, It was a long time before we made any attempt to ſettle 
this country. Sir Walter Raleigh, an uncommon genius, and a brave 
commander, firſt ſhewed the way by Planting a colony in the ſouthern 
part, which he called Virginia, in honour of his miſtreſs queen Eliza- 
beth. Fn 

The French, indeed, from this period until the concluſion of the war in 
1763, laid a claim to, and actually een Canada and Louiſiana, com- 
prehending all that extenſive inland country, reaching from Hudton's Bay 
on the north, to Mexico, and the gulf of the ſame. name on the ſouth : 
rezions which all Europe could not people in the courſe of many ages : but 
no territory, however extenſive, no empire, however boundleſs, could 
gratiſy the ambition of that aſpiring nation: hence, under the moſt ſolemn 
treaties, they continued in a ſtate of hoſtility, making gradual advances 
upon the back of our ſettlements, and rendering their acquiſitions more 
ſecure and permanent by a chain of forts, well ſupplied with all the im- 
plements of war. At the ſame time they laboured inceſſantly to gain the 
triendſhip of the Indians, by various arts, even by intermarriages, and 
whom they not only trained to the uſe of arms, but infuſed into theſe 
ſavages the moſt unfavourable notions of the Engliſh, and the ſtrength of 
their nation, The Britiſh colonies thus hemmed in, and confined to a 
lip of land along the ſea-coaſt, by an ambitious and powerful nation, the 
rivals, and the natural enemies of Great Britain, began in 1755 to take the 
alarm. The Britiſh empire in America, yet in its infancy, was threat- 
ened with a total diſſolution. The colonies, in their diſtreſs, called out 
aloud to the mother country. The bulwarks, and the thunder of Eng- 
land, were ſent to their relief, accompanied with powerful armies, well 
appointed, and commanded by a ſet of heroes, the Scipios of that age. 
A long war ſucceeded, which ended gloriouſly for Great Britain; for, 
after oceans of blood were ſpilt, and every inch of ground was bravely diſ- 
puted, the French were not only driven from Canada and its dependen- 
cies, but obliged to relinquiſh all that part of Louiſiana, lying on the eaſt 
fide of the Mithfhppi. - 

Thus at an immenſe ＋ and with the loſs of many brave men, our 
colonies were preſerved, ſecured, and extended fo far, as to render it dith- 
cult to aſcertain the preciſe bounds of our empire in North America, to 
the northern and weſtern fides; for to the northward, it ſhould ſeem that 
we might have extended our claim quite to the pole itſelf, nor did any 
nation ſeem inclined to diſpute the property of tliis northernmoſt coun- 
try with us. But our flattering proſpects reſpecting our American poſ- 
ſeſſions, have been annihilated by that unhappy conteſt between the 
mother-country and the colonies, which, after eight years continuance, 
with great expence of treaſure and blood, ended in the eſtabliſhment of a 
new Republic, ſtyled + The Thirteen united States of America.” The 
territory of the United States contains by computation a million of ſquare 
miles, in which are, acres 640,000,000 
| Deduct 51, ooo, ooo of water 


589,000,000 of land 


of acres, is transferred to the federal government, and is pledged as a 
tund for finking the national debt. It is in contemplation to divide it into 
new itates with republican conſtitutions fimilar to the others. 

The multitude of iſlands, which lie between the two continents of North 
and South America, are divided amongſt the Spaniards, Engliſh, and 
1941 3 F French. 


The extent of unappropriated weſtern territory, containing 222,000,000 
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French. The Dutch indeed poſſeſs three or four ſmall iſlands, which in 
any other hands would be of no conſequence; and the Danes have one 
or two, but they hardly deſerve to be named among the proprietors of 
America, We ſhall now proceed to the particular provinces, beginning, 
according to our method, with the north ; but Labrador, or New Britain, 


end the country round Hudſon's Bay; with thoſe vaſt regions towards the 


Pole, are little known. 


A-ſummary view of the firſt ſettlements of NORTH AMERIC A. 


Names of places. . By whom. | 
Quebec - - - - 1608 By the French. | 
Virginia June 10, 1609 By Lord de la War. 

Neu foundland June 1610 By Governor John Guy. 


New York 
New Jerſcy ; about 1614 By the Dutch. 


Plymouth - - - 1620 By part of Mr. Robinſon's congrega- 


tion. 


8 By a ſmall Engliſh colony, near the mouth 
New Hampſhire - 1623 1 of Piſcataqua river. 
Delawar 


Pennſylvania - 1625 By the Swedes and Fins. 


Maſſachuſet's Bay 1628 By Capt. John Endicot and Company. 


| By Lord Baltimore, with a colony of Ro- 
e «2033 3" Oates. 


i By Mr. Fenwick at Saybrook, near the 
Connecticut - - 1635 mouth of Connecticut river. , 


Riiode Hand - 5636 * Williams, and his perfec uted 
Granted to the Duke of York by Charles. 
le ard 166 II. and made a diſtin government, 
New Jerſexy 1664 and ſettled ſome time before this by the 
Engliſh. 
$outh Carolina - + 166g By Governor Sale. 
Pennſylvania - - 1682 By William Penn, with a colony of Quakers. 


7 . | Erected into a ſeparate government, ſet- 
North Carolina about 3728 } tled before by the Engliſh. 4 


Georgia - - 1732 By General Oglethorpe. 
Kentucky =» 1773 0 Col. Daniel Boon. 


By emigrants from Connecticut, and other 
parts of New England, 


1787 By the Ohio and other companies. 


Vermont 1777 


Territory N. W. — 
Ohio River. 


/ 
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The Grand Diviſions of NORTH AMERICA. = 


3 2 TY i 
[ * Colonies. Leng. | Bread. 89. 2 Chief Towns. 1 1 Belongs 1 
New Britain 850 282 318,75 "= - Great Brit. 
Province of | 600 | 200 7 As * ai 
[Province of 600 200 | 100,000/Quebec Dirto | 
| % EW —  — — } eo | 
New Scothand H wuifax , | 
New Brunf. | * W | 574000 Shelburne Pk Ditto 
New England 550 |] 200 $7,400| Boſton 2760 W. JOnit. State 
New York | 22 |} ISO } 24,000 New York _ [Ditto | 
New Jerſey 160 _bo | To,oooſÞerth Amboy _ #4 Dnro | | 
Pennſylvania yoo 240. __15,000|Philadelptia | /_ _ Ditto 
[Maryland 140 37 12,000 Annapolis A Ditto 
Virginia 750 | 240 | 80,000 Willlamtb. Ditto . | 
North Caro. IEdenkon Ditto 0 , 
South Car. 700 | 380 | r10,000|Charles-town Ditto 
Georgia 2 Savannah 1 | | 
Eaſt Florida Sr. Auguſtine [Ditto 
Weſt Florida 1 goo La 100,000p ſacola 2 Ditto 4 0 
Louiſiana 11200 | 645 516, oo New Orleans } 4080 S. W. Ditro t f 
_ ny — — mr——_ * — > —_ J 
New Mexico St. Fee Ditto ö 
& California J — 1000 600, St. Juan 4320 8. W. Ditto | , 
Mexico, or Ta 2000 600 378 2 Mexico 4900 S. W. Ditto 8 f 
New Spain * MEG 2 5 e e RE | 
The Thirteen United __ w 2 * * 238,000 84. Miles, | 
o , rovince 1 | 
Britiſh Potcſions in & Nova Scotia, and New = 790,000 - | 
y Brunſwick 5 
0 | 0 


Grand Diviſions of SOUTH AMERICA. 


——_—c. = 


— — 8 *** A | 


Nations. Lens. — E Miles. | Chief co mes 15 Belooge i to | | | 


Terra Firma 71460 700| 700,000 Panama : 4650 S. W. Spain 
Peru — 1800 6ool 9, ooo Lima | 5520 S. W [Ditto Do 
Amazoniag a very large country, but little known to the Europeans, 1200 L.. 960 J 
2 
0 | Surinam Dutch 
| n 780 , 480 $30,000] Cayenne 1 3840 S. W. French 


Parag, or La Plata [1500 | 1000 [i c00,00c|8uen Ayres 

Chili {1200 500 205. 0c St. Jago 6600 S. W. Spain 

1 Magel- The Spaniards took poſſeſſion of it, bu 
| y- 460 | 325,000 


| 100 6040 . W Spain 


lanica, or Pa- did not think it worth while to ſettle 
| tagonia, there. 


m — 


F 


3F 2 


— 2500 70 | 940,000]vt. Sebattian booo 8. W Portugal F 
7 
8 

; 

| 


—— © —e — - 


The principal IsLawps of NORTH AMERICA belonging 


to the EUROPEANS are 


k 
— 


5 2 [ Is LANs. Length Breadth. ——j Chief Towns. | Belongs to 
83 | Hes. 
2 — 4 Ne wftoundland | 350 | 200 35.500 Placentia Great Great Brita | 
= S [ ©: ape Breton. 110-16 4.,000]Louiſburg Dirto 
2 5 hb Ms "mn's bo | 30 500 Charlotte Town|Ditto 
ps — Bermuda Illes 20,000 acres or” 4o[>t. Grew ge Ditto 
— — — — — —_ | 
85 1 Bahama ditto | verw numer us Nafſau [Ditto | 
Jamaica | 240 60 6,00c|Kingſton n 
"> Barbadoes Big © 14. r140[Bridgetown Ditto | 
2 | St. Chriſtopher's 20 7 do] Baſſe- ter re Dirto 
2 — 8 — — — — — — | 
— Antigua 20 20 100]. John's Ditto 
ö — — — — — — . 
[= Nevis and each of theſe is Charles Town _—_ 
I Monteferrat 18 circum, 2 Plymouth — ws 
12 Barbuda 20 "Td 60 Ditto 
[= | Arm 8 bo —|Ditto 
S Dominica | 28 I 3 I 50 R utlcan Ditto 
* St. Vincent 24 1% — '"-h0 Kingtton Ditta 
5 | Granada 30 I5 r 50 St. George's Ditto | 
2 Tobago 8 Sis 2 108 France | 
by l Cubas | 700 go 38, 40c Havannah [Spain 
15 4 Hiſpaniola 4.50 1 50 36, 00ʃSt. Domingo Do & France 
2 Potto Rico 130 49 352000 Porto Rico pain 
2 Trinidad 90 60 2,89% St. Joe ph Ditto 
| 2 | Margarita 40 24 624 Ditto 
= [ Mattinico bo 30 zoo] St. Peter's France 
= Gu:daloupe 1 q8-.- 2 50[Baile-tcrre Ditto 
St. Lucia EF" 1-18 90 Ditto 
2 St. Bartholomew 7 - | Dito 
2 Deſeada, and all of them in- | Ditto ] 
* Marigalanta cenfiderable. | Di: to N 
2 St. Euſtatia 5 15 circum. | The Bay Ditto 95 
— — — —— — — — * — * 
2 Caraſſou | ro ö 842 bu. .- Ditto 8 | 
> St. Thmas | N eircum. l Denmark | 
= 7 St. Croix ; eines . 10 Batſe End Ditto . 
North Iflands in Nox rn AMERICA ; 
and the WEST INDIES. 46.930 ſquare miles. 
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NEW BRITAIN: 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles, 


Length $50 50 and 70 north latitude, 
Breadth 57 07 between ſ 50 and 100 welt longitude. 318,750. 


EW BRITAIN, or the country lying round Hudſon's Bay, and 
commonly called the country of the Eſquimaux, comprehending 
Labrador, now North and South Wales, is bounded by unknown lands 
and frozen ſeas, about the pole, on the North; by the Atlantic ocean on 
the Eaſt ; by the bay and river ot St. Laurence and Chada, on the South; 
and by unknown lands on the Welt. Its length is computed at 8 50 miles, 
and 750 broad. | 

MovwTains.] The tremendous high mountains in this country to- 
wards the north, their being covered with eternal ſnow, and the winds 
blowing from thence three quarters of the year, occaſion a degree of cold 
in the winter, over all this country, which is not experienced in any other 
part of the world in the fame latitude. 

RivERs, BAYS, STRAITS, Theſe are numerous, and take their 

AND CAPES. names generally from the Engliſh na- 
vigators and commanders, by whom they were firft diſcovered. The prin- 
cipal bay is that of Hudſon, and the principal ftraits are thoſe of Hudſon, 
Davis, and Belleiſle. 

SOIL AND PRODUCE.] This country is extremely barren; to the 
northward of Hudſon's Bay, even the hardy pine-tree is ſeen no longer, 
and the cold womb of the earth, has been ſuppoſed incapable of any better 

production than ſome miſerable ſhrubs. Every kind of European ſeed, 
which we have committed to the earth, in this inhoſpitable climate, has 
hicherto periſhed ; but, in all probability, we have not tried the ſeed of 
corn from the northern parts of Sweden and Norway; in ſuch caſes, the 
place from whence the ſeed comes is of great moment. All this ſeverity, 
and long continuance of winter, and the barenneſs of the earth which 
comes trom thence is experienced in the latitude of fifty- one; in the tem- 
perate latitude of Cambridge. 

AxrMalrs.] Theſe are the mooſe deer, ſtags, rein deer, bears, ty- 
gers, buftaloes, wolves, foxes, beavers, otters, lynxes, martins, ſquirrels, 
ermins, wild cats, and hares. Of the feathered kind, they have geeſe, 
buſtards, ducks, partridges, and all manner of wild fowls. Of fiſh, there 
are whales, morſes, ſeals, cod-fiſh, and a white fiſh preferable to her- 
rings ; and in their rivers and freſh waters, pike, 2 carp, and trout. 
There have been taken at Port Nelſon, in one ſeaſon, ninety thouſand 
1 which are here as large as hens, and twenty-five thouſand 

ares. 

All the animals of theſe countries are clothed with a cloſe, ſoft, warm 
fur. In ſummer there is here, as in other places, a variety in the colours 
of the ſeveral animals. When that ſeaſon is over, which holds only for 
three months, they all aſſume the livery of winter, and every ſort of 
beaſts, and moſt of their fowls, are of the colour of the ſnow; every 
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thing animate and inanimate is white. This is a ſurpriſing phænomenon. 
But what is yet more ſurpriſing, and what is indeed one of the moſt ſtrik- 
ing things, that draw the moſt inattentive to an admiration of the wifdom 
and goodneſs of Providence, is, that the dogs and cats from England, 
that have been carried into Hudſon's Bay, on the approach of winter, 
have entirely changed their appearance, and acquired a much longer, 
ſotter, and thicker coat of hair, than they had originally. 
1 * P 
Before we advance farther in the deſcription of America, it may be 
proper to obſerve in general, that all the quadrupeds of this new world 
are leſs than thoie of the old; even ſuch as are carried from hence to 
breed there, are often found to degenerate, but are never ſeen to im- 
prove. If with reſpect to fize, we {ſhould compare the animals of the 
new and the old world, we ſhall find the one bear no manner of proportion 
to the other. The Afiaric elephant, for inſtance, often grows to above 
fifteen feet high, while the tapurette, which is the largeſt native of Ame. 
rica, is not bigger than a calf of a year old. The lama, which ſome alſo 
dall the American camel, is ſtill leſs. Their beaſts of prey are quite di- 
veſted of that courage, which is ſo often fatal to man in Africa or Aſa, 
They have no lions, nor, properly ſpeaking, either leopard or tyger. 
Travellers, however, have aſhxed thoſe names to ſuch ravenous animals 
as ate there ſound moſt to reſemble thoſe of the ancient continent. The 
congar, the taquar, and the taquaretti among them are deſpicable in com- 
pariſon of the tyger, the leopard, and the panther of Aſia. The tyger 
of Bengal has been known to meature ſix feet in length, without including 
the tai: ; while the congar, or American tyger, as . attect to call it, 
ſeldom exceeds three. All the animals, therefore in the ſouthern parts 
of America, are different from thoſe in the ſouthern parts of the ancient 
continent; nor does there appear to be any common to both, but thoſe 
which, being able to bear the colds of tlie north, have travelled from 
one continent to the other. Thus, the bear, the wolf, the rein-deer, the 
ſtag, and the beaver, are known as well by the inhabitants of New Bri- 
tain and Canada, as Ruſtha;z while the lion, the leopard, and the tyger, 
which are natives of the ſouth with us, are utterly unknown in Southern 
America. But if the quadrupeds of America be ſmaller than thoſe of the 
ancicnt continent, they are in much greater abundance ; for it is a rule 
that obtains through nature, and evidently points out the wiſdom of the 
Author of it, that the ſinalleſt anima multiply in the greateſt proportion, 
"The goat, exported from Europe to Southern America, in a few genera» 
tions becomes much leſs ; but then it alſo becomes more prolific, and in- 
ſtead of one Kid at a time, or two at the moſt, generally produces five, 
fix, and ſometimes more. The wiſdom of Providence in making formi- 
dable animals unprobfic is obwious; had the elephant, the rhinoceros, 
and the lion, the fame degree of fecundity with the rabbit, or the rat, all 
the arts of man would ſoon be unequal to the conteſt, and we would ſoon 
perceive them become the tyrants of thoſe who call themſelves the maſters 
of the creation. | 
| Pex%0Ns AND HABTTSs.] The men of this country ſhew great inge - 
nuity in their manner of kindling a fire, in clothing themſelves, and in 
preſerving their eyes from the ill effects of that glaring white which every 
where ſurruunds them, for the greateſt part of the year: in other reſpects 
they are very ſavage. In tutir ſhapes and faces they do not reſemble the 
Americans who live to the ſouthward : they are much more like the Lap» 
landers and the Samoeids of Europe already deſcribed. 
DiscoverRy AND COMMERCE.] The knowledge of theſe northern ſeas 
and countries was owing to a project ſtarted in England for the 1 
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of a north-weſt paſſage to China and the Eaſt-Indies, as early as the year 
1576. Since then it has been frequently dropped, and as often revived, 
but never yet completed; and from the late voyages of diſcovery it ſeems 
manifeſt, that no practicable paſſage ever can be found. Forbiſlier onl 

diſcovered: the main of New Britain, or Terra de Labrador, and thoſe 
{traits to which he has given his name. In r585, John Davis ſailed 
from Portſmouth, and viewed that and the more northerly coaſts, but he 
ſeems never to have entered the bay. Hudſon made three voyages on 
the ſame adventure, the firſt in 1607, the ſecond in 1608, and his third 
and laſt in 1610. This bold and judicious navigator, entered the ſtraits 
that lead into this new Mediterranean, the bay known by his name, 
coaſted a great part of it, and penetrated to eighty degrees and a half 
into the heart of the frozen zone. His ardour for the diſcovery not be- 
ing abated by the difficulties he ſtruggled with in this empire of winter, 
and world of froſt and ſnow, he ſtaid here until the enſuing ſpring, and 
prepared in the 2 of 1611, to purſue his diſcoveries; but his 
crew, who ſuffer ou hardſhips, without the ſame ſpirit to ſupport. 
them, mutinied, ſeized upon him, and ſeven of thoſe who were moſt faith- 
ful to him, and committed them to the fury of the icy teas, in an open 
boat. Hudſon and his companions were either ſwallowed up by the 
waves, or, gaining the unhoſpitable coaſt, were deſtroyed by the ſavages ; 
but the ſhip and the reſt of the men returned home. | | 
Another attempt towards a diſcovery was made in 1746 by captain 
Ellis, who wintered as far north as $7 degrees and a half; but though 
the adventurers failed in the origina E for which they navigated 
this bay, their project even in its failure, has been of great advantage 
to this country. The vaſt countries which ſurround Hudſon's Bay, as 
we have already obſerved, abound with animals, whoſe tur and ſkins are 
excellent. In 1670, a charter was granted to a company, which does 
not conliſt of above nine or ten perſons, for the excluſive trade to this 
bay, and they have acted under it ever ſince with great benefit to the pri- 
vate men who compoſe the company, though comparatively with httle 
advantage to Great Britain. The fur and peltry trade might be carried 
on to a much greater extent were it not entirely in the hands of this ex- 
cluſive company, whoſe intereſted, not to ſay iniquitous ſpirit, has been 
the ſubject of long andjuſt complaint. The company employ but four ſhips 
and 130 ſeamen. They have ſeveral forts, viz. Prince of Wales, Chur- 
chill, Nelſon, New Severn, and Albany, which ſtand on the welt fide 
of the bay, and are garriſoned by 186 men. The French attacked, took, 
and made ſome depredations on them the laſt war, it was faid to the 
amount af 400, ol. They export commodities to the value of 16,000l. 
and bring home returns to the value of 20, 340l. which yield to the re- 
venue 3,734l. Th's includes the fiſhery in Hudſon's bay. This com- 
merce, ſmall as it is, affords immenſe profits to the company, and even 
ſome advantages to Great Britain in general; for the commodities we ex- 
change with the Indians for their ſkins and furs, are all manufactured in 
Britain; and as the Indians are not very nice in their choice, ſuch things 
are {ent af which we have the greateſt plenty, and which, in the mer- 
cantie phraſe, aue drugs with us. Though the workmanſhip may happen 
to be in many reſpects ſo deficient, that no civilized people would take it 
off our hands, it may be admired among the Indians. On the other hand, 
the ſkins and furs we bring from Hudſon's Bay, enter largely into pur 
manufactures, and afford us materials for trading with many nations of 


Europe, to great advantage. 1 'r Ay 
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CANAD 4, or the Province or QUEBEC. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Mies. Degrees. | Sq. Miles. 
Length 1 betwe 2 | 61 and $1 weſt longitude. 


Breadth 200 45 and 52 north latitude. | 100%. 


97 
* 


Bou N DARITESs. ] DOUNDED by New Britain, and Hudſon's Bay, on 
50 . D I the North and Eaſt; by Nova Scotia, New Eng- 
land, and New York, on the South; 'and by unknown lands on the Wel. 
Alx AND CLIMATE: ] The climate of this province is not very diffe- 
rent from the colonies mentioned above; but as it is much farther from 
tlie fea, and more nertherly than a great part of theſe provinces, it has a 
much feverer winter, though the air is generally clear; but like moſt of 
thoſe American tracts, that do not lie too far to the notthward, the ſum- 
mers are very hot, and exceedingly pleaſant. 
« "SOIL AvD PRODVCE.] Though the climate be cold, and the winter 
long and tedious, the foil is in general very good, and in many parts both 
pleaſant and fertile, producing wheat, barley, rye, with many other ſorts 
of grains, fruits, and vegetables; tobacco, in particular, thrives well, 
and is much cultivated, © The ifle of Orleans near Quebec, and the lands 
upon the river St. Lawrence and other rivers, are remarkable for the rich- 
nels of their ſoil. The meadow grounds in Canada, which are well wa- 
tered, vield-execllent graſs, and breed 'vaſt numbers of great and ſmall 
cattle. As we are now entering upon the cultivated provinces of Britiſh 


America, and as Canada is upon the back of the United States, and con- 


tains almoſt all the different ſpecies of wood and animals that are found in 


theſe provinces, we. ſhall, to' avoid repetitions, ſpeak of them here at 


ſome length. n. | my 

TiMBER AND" PLANTS) The uncultisated parts of North America 
contain the greateſt foreſts in the world. They are a continued wood, 
not planted by the hands of men, and'in all appearance as old as the 
world itſelf. Nothing is more magnificent to the fight ; the trees loſe 
themſelves in the clouds; and-there is ſuch a prodigious variety of ſpe- 
cies, that even among thoſe perſons who have taken moft pains to know 
them, there is not one perhaps that knows half the number. The pro- 
vince we are deſcribing produces, amongſt others, two ſorts of pines, the 
white and the red; four ſorts of firs; two ſorts of cedar' and oak, the 
white and the red; the male and the female maple; three ſorts of aſh+trees, 
the free; the mungrel, and the baſtard; three forts of walnut; trees, the 
hard, tlie ſoft, and the ſmooth; vaſt numbers of -beech-trees, and white 
weod; white and red elms, and populars. The Indians hollow the red 
elins into canoes, ſome of which, made out of one piece, will contain 
20 perſons; others are made of the bark, the different pieces'of which 
they ſew together with the inner rind, and daub over the ſeam with pets 
er rather a butuminous matter reſembling pitch, to prevent their leaking ; 


and the ribs of theſe canoes are made of boughs of trees. About No- 
vember the bears and wild cats take up their habitations in the hollow 


elms, and remain there till April. Here are alſo found cherry trees, 
pium-trees, the vinegar-tree, the fruit of which, infuſed in water, pro- 
duces vinegar; an aquatic plant, called alaco, the fruit of which may 5 

made 
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made into a confection; the white thorn; the cotton tree, on the top of 
which grow ſeveral tufts of flowers, which, when ſhaken in the morn» 
ing, betore the dew falls off, produce honey, that may be boiled up into 
ſugar, the ſeed being a pod, containing a very fine kind of cotton; the 
ſun-plant, which retembles a marigold, and grows to the height of ſeven 
or eight feet; Turkey corn; French beans; gourds, melons, capillaire, 
and the hop-plant. . 

MxETALs AN D MiNERaLs.] Near Quebec is a fine lead mine, and in 
ſome of the mountains, we are told, ſilver has been found. This country 
alſo abounds with coals. | 

Rivers. ] The rivers branching through this country are very numer- 
ous, and many of them large, bold, and deep. The principal are, the Out- 
tauais, St. John's, Seguinay, Deiprairies, and Trois Rivieres, but they 
are all ſwallowed up by the river St. Laurence. This river iſſues from 
the lake Ontario, and taking its courſe north caſt, waſhes Montreal, where 
it receives the Outtauais, and forms many fertile iſlands. It continues 
the ſame courſe, and meets the tide upwards of 400 miles from the ſea, 
where it is navigable for large veſſels; and below Quebec, 320 miles from 
the ſea, it becomes broad, and ſo deep, that ſhips of the line contributed, 
in the war before the laſt, to reduce that capital, After receiving in its 
progreſs innumerable ſtreams, this great river falls into the ocean at Cape 
Roſicres, where it is 9o miles broad, and where the cold is intenſe, and the 
ſ-a boiiterous, In its progreis it forms a. variety of bays, harbours, and 
iſlands, many of them fuittul, and extremely pleaſant, 

LaxEs.} The great river St. Laurence is that only upon which the 
French (now ſubjects of Great Britain) have ſettlements of any note; but 
if we look forward into futurity, it is nothing improbable that Canada, 
and thoſe vaſt regions to the weſt, will be enabled of themſelves to carry 
on a conſiderable trade upon the great lakes of freſh water, which theſe 
countries environ, Here are five lakes, the ſmalleſt of which is a piece 
of ſweet water, greater than any in the other parts of the world ; this is 
the lake Ontario, which is not leſs than 200 leagues in circumference; 
Erie, or Oſwego, longer, but not ſo broad, is about the ſame extent. 
That of the Huron ſpreads greatly in width, and is in circumſerence not 
leſs than zoo, as is that of Michigan, though, like lake Erie, it is rather 
long and comparatively narrow. But the lake Superior, which contains 
ſeveral large iſlands, is 5oo leagues in the circuit. All of theſe are navi- 
zable by any veilels, and they all communicate with one another, except 
that the paſſage between Erie and Ontario is interrupted by a ſtupendous 
fall or cataract, which is called the Falls of Niagara. The water here is 
«bout half a mile wide, where the rock croſles it, not in a direct line, but 
in the form of a half moon. When it comes to the perpendicular fall, 
which is 150 feet, no words can expreſs the conſternation of travellers at 
{ceing fo great a body of water falling, or rather violently thrown, from 
10 great a height, upon the rocks below; from which it again rebounds 
to a very great height, appearing as white as ſnow, being all converted 
into foam, through thoſe violent agitations. The noiſe of this fall is of- 
ten heard at the diſtance of 15 miles, and ſometimes much farther. The 
vapour arifing from the fall may ſometimes be ſeen at a great diſtance, 
appearing like a cloud, or pillar of ſmoke, and in the appearance of a 
rainbow, whenever the ſyn and the poſition of the traveller favours. 
Many beaſts and fowls here loſe their lives, by attempting to ſwim, or 
croſs the ſtream in the rapids above the fall, and are found daſhed in pieces 
below; and ſometimes the Indians, through careleſſneſs or drunkenneſs, 
days met with the ſame fate; and perhaps no place in the world is fre- 
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quented by fuch a number of eagles as are invited hither by the carnage 
of deer, elks, bears, &c. on which they feed. The river St. Laurence, 
as we hare already abſerved, is the outlet of theſe lakes; by this they 
diſcharge themſelves into the ocean. The French, when in poſſeſſion of 
the province, built forts at the ſeveral ſtraits, by which theſe lakes com- 
municate with each other, as well as where the laſt of them communicates 
with the river. By theſe they effectually ſecured to themſelves the trade 
of the |{kes, and an influence upon all the nations of America which lay 
near them. 
Axixats.] Theſe wake the moſt curious, and hitherto the moſt inte. 
reſting part of the natural hiſtory of Canada. It is to the ſpoils of theſe 
that we owe the materials of many of our manufaRures, * moſt of the 
CONMMETCE as yet carried on between us and the country we have been de. 
teribing. The anima that find ſhelter and nouriſhment in the immenſe 
foren rr Canada, and which indeed traverie the uncultivated parts of 
ai this contacnt, are ſtags, elks, deer, bears, foxes, martins, wild cats, 
ferrets, weaſels, ſquirrels of a large fize and greyiſh hue, hares, and 
tubbits. The touthern parts in particular breed great numbers of wild 
bulls, deer of à fivail ſize, divers forts of rochucks, goats, walves, &c. 
Tas marthes, lakes, and pools, winch in this ceuntry are very numerous, 
farm with ottere, beavers or caſtors, of which the white are hi; chlv va- 
hed, being ſcarce, as weil as the right black kind. The American bea- 
ver. though reſembling the creature known in Europe by that name, has 
many pariic ulacs which render it the moſt curious animal we are acquaint- 
ed witt. Tr is near four feet in length, ard weighs ſixty or ſeventy 
pounds; they live from titeen do twenty vears, and the females generally 
bring forth four young ones at a time. It is an amphibious quadruped. 
tat continues not long at a time in the water, but yet cannot live without 
ſrequent'y hathiog in it. The 1tavages, who wayed 2 continual war with 
this animal, believed & to be a rational creature, that it lived in fociety, 
and Was governed dy a les ver, reſembling their own fachem, or prince.— 
It mu t iced be allowed, that the curious accounts given of this ani- 
mal by inge: nous travelers, the manner in which it contnves its habita- 
ion. pre vides food to ſerve during the winter, and always in proportion 
to the co: inna nee and ferverity of it, are ſufficient to ſhew the near ap- 
proaches of inſtiad to reaton, and even in fome inſtances the ſuperiority 
et the former. Phe: r colours are different; black, brown, White, yel- 
bw and trw .cclour; but it is ebierv ed. that the lighter their colour, 
* lets quantity of tor thev are clothed with, and live in warmer cli. 
nat The furs of the beaver are of two kinds, the dry and the green; 
. erv for is the tkin before it is applied to any uſe; the green are the 
furs ttat are worn, aner being ſewed to one another, by the Indians, 
who defrear them with unctuous ſubſtances. which not only render them 
more pate, duc give the fine down, that is manufactured into hats, that 
ov quakty w Mich renders it proper to be worked up with the dry fur. 
Both the 2 Dv'c cn and Englih have of late found the ſecret of making ex- 
celient Cc: N35, loves, and itockings, as well as hats, trom the beaver 
fur. Befices the fur, this uſeful animal produces the true caſtoreum, 
which is cnntzintd in bags in the lower part of the beily,- different from 
the teſticles: the value of this drug is well known. The fleſhi of the 
deaver is 2 mit deucious food, but when boiled it has a difagreeabie 
renn. 
The muſk rat is a dimiautive kind of beaver ( weighing about five or 
fix poands ), which it refembles in every thing but us tail; and affords 
a very Hong mutk. The 
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The elk is of the fize of a horſe or mule. Many extraordinary medi- 
cinal qualities, particularly for curing the falling ſickneſs, are aſcribed to 
the hoof of the left foot of this animal. Its fleſh is very agreeable and 
nouriſhing, and its colour a mixture of light grey and dark red, They 
love the cold countries; and when the winter affords them no graſs, they 
gnaw the bark of trees. It is dangerous to approach very near this ani- 
mal when he is hunted, as he ſometimes ſprings furiouſly on his purſuers, 
and tramples them to pieces. To 12 this, the hunter throws his 
clothes to him, and while the deluded animal ſpends his fury on theſe he 
takes proper meaſures to diſpatch him. 

There is a carnivorous animal here, called the carcajou, of the feline 
or cat kind, with a tail ſo long, that Charlevoix ſays he twiſted it ſeveral 
times round his body. Its body is about two feet in length, from the 
end of the ſnout to the tail. It is ſaid, that this animal, winding himſelf 
about a tree, will dart from thence upon the elk, twiſt his ſtrong tail round 
his body, and cut his throat in a moment. | 

The butfaloe, a kind of wild ox, has much the fame appearance with 
thoſe of Europe: his body is covered with a black wool, which is highly 
eſteemed. The fleſh of the female is very good; and the buffaloe hides 
are as ſoft and pliable as chamois leather, but ſo very ſtrong, that the 
bucklers which the Indians make uſe of are hardly penetrable by a muſket 
ball. "The Canadian roebuck is a domeſtic animal, but differs in no other 
reſpet from thoſe of Europe. Wolves are ſcarce in Canada, but they 
aiford the fineſt furs in all the country: Their fleſh is white, and good to 
eat; and they purſue their prey to the tops of the talleſt trees. The 
black foxes are greatly eſteemed, and very ſcarce; but thoſe of other 
colours are more common: and ſome on the Upper Miiliſippi are of a 
ſilver colour, and very beautiful. They live upon water fowls, which- 
they decoy within their clutches by a thouſund antic tricks, and then 
ſpring upon, and devour them. The Canadian pole-cat has a moſt beau- 
tiful white fur, except the tip of his tail, which is as black as jet. Na- 
ture has given this animal no defence but its urine, the ſmell of which is 
nauſeous and intolerable ; this, when attacked, it ſprinkles plentifuily on 
its tail, and throws it on the affailant. The Canadian wood-rat is of a 
beautiful filver colour, with a buſhy tail, and twice as big as the Euro- 
pean ; the female carries under her belly a bag, which ſhe opens and ſhuts 
at pleaſure; and in that ſhe places her young when purſued, Here are 
three forts of ſquirrels; that called the flying ſquirrel will leap forty paces 
and more, from one tree to another. This little animal is eaſily tamed, 
and is very lively, except when afleep, which is often the caſe; and 
he puts up wherever he can find a place, in one's ſleeve, pocket, or muff; 
he firſt pitches on his maſter, whom he will diſtinguiſh among twenty per- 
ſons. The Canadian porcupine is leſs than a nudling dog; when roaſt- 
ed, he eats full as well as a ſucking pig. The hares and rabits differ lit- 
tle from thoſe in Europe, only they turn grey in winter. There are two 
ſorts of bears here, one of a reddiſh, and the other of a black colour; but 
the former is the mait dangerous. The bear is not naturally fierce, unleſs 
when wounded or oppreſſed with hunger. They run themſelves very poor 
in the month of Juls, when it is ſomewhat dangerous to meet them; and 
they are ſaid to ſupport themſelves during the winter, when the ſnow lies 
from four to ſix deep, by ſucking their paws. Scarcely any thing 
among the Indians is undertaken with greater ſolemnity than hunting the 
bear; and an alliance with a noted bear hunter, who has killed ſeveral in 


one day, is more eagerly ſought after, than that ef one who has * 
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himſelf famous in war. The reaſon is, becauſe the chace ſupplies the fa. 
muy with both food aud raiment. 

Of the featizered creation they have eagles, falcons, goſhawks, tercois, 
partridges, grey, red, and black, with long tails, which they ſpread out - 
a fan, and make a very beautiful appearance. Woodcbcks are ſcarce in 
Canada, but ſnipes, and other water game, are plentiful. A Canadian 
raven is ſaid by ſonie writers to eat as well as a pullet, and an ow! better, 
Here are black-birds, ſwallows, and larks ; no leſs than tw enty-two dit. 
ferent ſpecies of ducks, and a great number of fwans, turkeys, geele, 
buſtards, teal, water bens, cranes, and other large water-towl ; but al. 
ways at a diſtance from houſes. The Canadian wood- -peckef, is a beauti- 
ful bird. Thruſhes and goidhnches are found here; but the chief Cana. 
dian bird of melody is the white- bird. which is a Kind of ortolan. very 
ſnewy, and remarkable for announci ing the return of ſpring. The fly- 
bird is thought to be the moſt beautiful of any in nature; with all his 
plumage, he is no bigger than a cock-Chater, aud he makes a noiſe with 
his wings like the bummi: ig of a large fly. 

Among the 1. dies of this country, the rattle- ſnake chiefly deſerves at- 
tention. Some of theſe are us big as a man's leg, and they are long in 
proportion. * at 13 of remarkable in this animal is the tail, which is 
ſcaly like a c of mall, and on which 1 I is laid there grows every year 


une ring or row ot ſcales; fo that they know its age by its tail, as we 
do that of a horte : teeth, In moving it makes a rattling noiſe, 
from which it?. dane. The bite of this erpent is mortal, if a re- 
medy is not a: Kmech all pan Ges here this dan gerous rep- 
tile 3 bred, there rows a plant din is called iattle Bo e derb, the root 
ot: which (fuch is ite good. r Ficxvidence) is a certain Wt. 

the venom of this d cat, aud that with the inaott. Gump! | 

it requires only fo JU. © ar 2 cx chew wed, and appli . he a Plailts 

ere wound. Te raze- make ico es paſſengers, unieſs ut 18 pro- 
Yoged 3 and never. darts tien at any per — — without Hiri rattling three 
dies with its tal. Wen puriued, it it has but à Httle time to teccver, 
it folds itſelt round, with the head in the Gi ole, and tien darts igalt 
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with great fury and vicience againſt 1s pur xs : nevertheicl., We rage; 


| chace be by and nad ids fleih Very good; Ne aud! Oo ing 2 alſo of 4 medi inal Q Um 


lity, it is uſed by the American apothecarics in Particular caſes. 

Some writers are of O inion that the fitheries in Canada, if properly 

„proved, wouid be more like to enrich that country than even tae fur 
* The rivs r St. Laurence contains perhaps the greateſt variety ot 
any in the world, and thete in the greateſt plenty and ot the beſt ſorts. 

Beſides a great varicty of other nin in the rivers and la kes, are ſea- 
wolves, ſca- cos. por; Oles, the ncorn et, the goberque, the fea plaiie; 
ſalmon, trout, turtle, lobirers, the chaouraiou, ſturgeon, the achigau; 
the giithead, tunny, tad, lam pre, ſmelts 5 conger: bels mac karcl, toals, 
herrings, anchovies, and pilcha! rd The fea-woll , fo called irom its howl- 
ing, is an amphi bious creature; the target are dad to weigh two thou- 
land pounds; their fc is god ng! but the profit of it lies in the 
oil, which is proper tor burt Ang 0 and currving of leather; their tkins make 
excellent Cov Cfertgt> ier trunbs, and | though not ſo fine as Morocco leather, 
thev preterve their u bettet, and are leſs fable to cracks. The ſhoes 
and boots made of theft ſkins let in no water, and, when properly tanned, 


make excellent and rr covers for ſeats. The Canadian ſea cow 15 


leger than the ſea wolf, but reſcipbles it in figure: it has two teeth of 


the thicknets and length Cf a man's arm, that, when grown . look like 
Horns, and are very ae zverx, as well as ts other teeth, Some of the 
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rpo es of the river St. Laurence are ſaid to yield a hogſhead of oil; and 
of their Ikins waiſtcoats are made, Which are exceſſively ſtrong, and muſ- 
ket proof. The lencornet is a kind of cuttle fiſh, quite round, or rather 
oval : there are three ſorts of them, which differ only in ſize; ſome being 
as large as a hogſhead, and others but a foot long; they catch only the 
laſt, and that with a torch ; they are excellent eating. The goberque has 
the taſte and ſmell of a ſmall cod. The ſea-plaife is good eating; they 
are taken with long poles armed with iron hooks. The chaouraſon is an 
armed fiſh, about five feet long, and as thick as a man's thigh, reſembling 
a pike ; but are covered with ſcales that are proof againſt a dagger; its co- 
lour is a filver grey; and there grows under his mouth a long bony ſub- 
ſtance, ragged at the edges. One may eaſily conceive, that an animal fo 
well fortified is a ravager among the inhabitants of the water; but we have 
few inſtances of fiſſi making prey of the feathered creation, which this fiſh 
does, however, with much art. He conceals himſelf among the canes, and 
reeds, in ſuch a manner that nothing is to be ſeen beſides his weapon, 
which he holds raifed per»endicularly above the ſurface of the water: the 
towls, which come to take reſt, imagining the weapon to be only a wi- 
thered reed, perch upon it; but they are no ſooner alighted, than the fiſh 
opens its throat, and makes ſuch a ſudden motion to ſeize his prey, that it 
ſeldom eſcapes him. This fiſh is an inhabitant of the lakes. The ſturgeon 
is both a freſli and ſalt- water fiſh, taken on the coaſt of Canada and the 
lakes, from eight to twelve feet long, and proportionably thick. There is z 
mall kind of ſturgeon, the fleſli of which is very tender and delicate. The 
«chigau, and the gilthead, are fith peculiar to the river St. Laurence. Some 
of the rivers breed a kind of crocodile, that differs but little from thoſe of 
the Nile. 

INy”aABITANTS AND PRENCIPAL TowNs.] Before the late war, the 
banks of the- river St. Laurence, above Quebec, were vaſtly populous ; 
but we cannot precifely determine the number of French and Engliſh ſet- 
tled in this province, who are undoubtedly upon the increaſe. In the 
vear 1783, Canada and Labrador were ſuppoſed to contain about 1 50,000 
inhabitants . The different tribes of Indians in Canada are almoſt in- 
numerable ; but theſe people are obſerved to decreaſe in population where 
the Europeans are moſt numerous, owing chiefly to the immoderate 
ate of ſpirituous liquors, of which they are exceſſively fond. But as 
liberty is the ruling paſhon of the Tndians, we may naturally ſuppoſe that 
a the Europeans advance, the former will retreat to more diſtant, re- 
ions. 

Quebec, the capital, not only of this province, but of all Canada, is. 
utuated at the confluence of the rivers St. Laurence and St. Charles, or 
the Little River, about 320 miles from the ſea. Tt is built on a rock, 
partly of marble, and partly of flate, The town is divided into an upper 
and a lower; the houſes in both are of ſtone, and built in a tolerable man- 
ner. The fortifications are ſtrong, though not regular. The town is 
covered with a regular and beautiful citadel, in which the governor reſides. 
The number of inhabitants have been computed at 12 or 15,000, Fhe 
river, which from the ſea hither is four or tive leagues broad, narrows all 
of a ſudden to about a mile wide. The haven, which lies oppoſite the 
town is fate and commodious, and about five fathom deep. The harbour 


* In 1784, general Haldimand ordered a cenſus of the inhabitants to be taken, when tliey 
amounted to 113,012 Engliſh and French, exclutive of 10,000 loyalifs, ſettled in the upper 
pits ot the province. 0 8 
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is flanked by two baſtions, that are raiſed 25 feet from the ground, which 
s about the height of the tides at the time of the equinoxn. 
From Quebec to Mon which is about 170 miles, in failing up the 
river St. Laurence, the eye is entertained with beautiful landſcapes, the 
banks being in many places 2 bold and ſteep, and ſhaded: with lo 
trees, The farms lie pretty cloſe all the way; ſeveral gentlemen's houſes, 
neatly built, ſhew themſelves at intervals, and there is all the appearance of 
a flouriſhing colony; but there are few towns or villages. It is pr 
much like the well: ſettled parts of Virginia and Maryland, where the 
pare] are wholly within themſelves. Many beautiful iſlands -are inter. 
ſperſed in the channel of the river, which have an agreeable effect upon the 
eye. Aſter paſſing the Richelieu iſlands, the air becomes ſo mild and tem- 
perate, that the traveller thinks himſelf tranſported to another climate; but 
this is to be underſtood in the ſummer- months. | Fs | 
The town called Trois Rivieres, or the Three Rivers, is about half wa 
between Quebec and Montreal, and has its name from three rivers whic 
Join their currents here, and fall into the river St. Laurence. It is much re · 
forted to by ſeveral nations of Indians, who, by means of theſe rivers, come 
here and trade with the inhabitants in various kinds of furs and ſkins. The 
country is pleafant, and fertile in corn, fruit, &c. and great numbers of 
handſome houſes ſtand on both fide the rivers. 0 | | 
Montreal ſtands on an ifland in the river St. Laurence, which is ten 
leagues in length and four in breadth, at the foot of a mountain which gives 
name to it, about half a league from the ſouth ſhore. While the French had 
poſſeſſion of Canada, both the city and iſland of Montreal belonged to pri- 
vate proprietors, who had improved them ſo. well, that the whole iſland 
was become a moſt delightful ſpot, and produced every thing that could 
adminiſter to the conveniences, of life. The city forms an oblong ſquare, 
divided by regular and well-formed ſtreetz; and when it fell into the hands 
of the Englith, the houſes were built in a very handſome manner; and 
every houſe might be ſeen at one view from the harbour, or from the 
ſouthernmoſt fide of the river, as the hill on the ſide of which the town 
ſtands falls 3 to the water. This place is ſurrounded with a wall 
and a dry ditch; and its fortifications have been much improved by the 
Engliſh. Montreal is nearly as large as Quebec; but ſince it fell into the 
hands of the Engliſh it hath ſuffered much by fire. 
 GovERNMENT.] Before the late war, the French lived in affluence, 
being free from all taxes, and having full liberty to hunt, fiſh, fell timber, 
and to ſow and plant as much land as they could cultivate. By the capi- 
tulation granted to the French, when this country was reduced, both indi- 
Macagy and communities were entitled to all their former rights and privi- 
| * the year 1774, an act was paſſed by the parliament of Great Britain, 
for making more effectual proviſion for the government of the province of 
Quebec. By this it was enacted, that it ſhould be lawful for his majeſty, 
| his heirs, and ſucceſſors, by warrant under his or their ſignet or ſign ma- 
nual, and with the advice of the privy-council, to conſtitute and appoint 
a council for the affairs of the province of Quebec, to conſiſt of ſuch per- 
ſons reſident there, not exceeding twenty-three, nor leſs than ſeventeen, 
as his majeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, ſhall be pleaſed to appoint z and 
upon the death, removal, or abſence of any of x 4: members of the ſaid 
council, in like manner to conſtitute and appoint others to ſucceed them. 
And this council, ſo appointed and nominated, or the majority of them, 
are veſted with power and authority to make ordinances for the peace, 
welfare, and good government of the province, with the conſent of the 
4 - = governor, 
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governor, or, in his ahſence, of the lieutenant-governor, or commander in 
chief for the time being. The council, however, are not empowered to 
hy taxes, except ſor the purpoſe of making roads, reparation. of public 
buildings, or ſuch local conveniencies. By this act, all matters of con- 
troverſy relative to property and civil rights are to be determined by the 
French laws of Canada; but the criminal law of England is to be conti- 
nued in the province. The inhabitants of Canada are alſo allowed by this 
act not only to profeſs the Romiſt religion, but the Popiſh clergy are in- 
veſted with à right to claim and obtain their accuſtomed dues from thoſe 
of the ſame religion. This act occaſioned a great alarm both in England 
and America, and appears to have contributed much towards ſpreading a 
ſpirit of diſaffection to the Britiſh government in the colonies. The city 
of London petitioned againſt the bill before it received the royal aſſent; 
declaring, that they apprehended it to be entirely ſubverſve of the gre: t 
fundamental principles of the Britiſh conſtitution, as well as of the autho- 
city of various ſolemn acts of the legiſlature. .. And in one of the petitions 
of the American. congreſs to the king, they complained, that by the Que- 
bec act, the limits of that province were extended, the — laws abo- 
liſhed, and the French laws reſtored, whereby great num 
freemen were ſubjected. to the latter; and that an abſolute government, and 
the Roman catholic religion, were alſo eſtabliſhed by that act, throughout 
thoſe vaſt regions that — on the weſterly: and northerly baundaries of 
the Proteſtant Engiiſh ſettlements. st. 
| Trapt aND COMMERCE.) The nature of the climate, ſeverely cold in 
winter, and the people manufacturing nothing, ſhews what Canada prin- 
cipally wants from Europe; wine, or rather rum, cloths, chiefly coarſe li- 
nen, and wrought iron. The Indian trade requires rum, tobacco, a ſort 
ef duffil blankets, guns, powder, balls, and flints, kettles, hatchets, tays, 
and trinkets of all kinds. 1 ne | | 
While this country was poſſeſſed by. the French, the Indians ſupplied 
them with peltry; and the French had traders, who, in the manner of the 
original inhabitants, traverſed the vaſt lakes and rivers in canoes, with in- 
credible induſtry and patience, carrying their goods into the remoteſt parts 
of America, and amongft nations entirely unknown to us. Theſe again 
brought the market home to them, as the Indians were thereby habituated 
to trade with them. For this purpoſe, people from all e even from 
the diſtance of 1000 miles, came to the French fair at Montreal, which 
began in June, and ſometimes laſted three months. On this occaſion, 
many ſolemnities were obſerved, guards were placed, and the governors 
aſſiſted, to preſerve order, in ſuch a concourſe, and fo great a variety of ſa- 
vage nations. But ſometimes t diſorder and tumults happened; and 
the Indians, being ſo fond of e frequently gave for a dram all that 
| wap were poſſeſſed of. It is remarkable that many of theſe nations actually 
pa ed by our ſettlement of Albany in New York, and travelled 25a miles 
rther to Montreal, though they might have purchaſed the goods cheaper 


at the former. So much did the French exceed us in the arts of winmag | 


the affections of theſe ſavages! - | | | | 
Since we became polſciled of Canada, our trade with that country has 
n computed to employ about 60 ſhips, and 1000 ſeamen, Their ex- 
ports, at an average of three years, in ſkins, furs, ginſeng, fnake-root, 
capillaire, and wheat, amount to 105,500 I. Their imports from Great 
Britain, in a variety of articles, are computed at nearly the fame ſum, It 
is unneceſſary to make any remarks. on the value and importance of this 
trade, which not only * 3 us with unmauufactured materials, in indiſ- 
peꝛiſably neceſſary in many articles of our commerce, but alſo takes in ex- 
| ke 
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change the manufactures of our own country, or the production of our 


1 - 


other ſettlements in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies #.  — - 

But whatever attention he paid to the trade and peopling of Canada, it 
will be hardly poſſible to overcome certain inconveniences, proceedin 
from natural cauſes ; I mean the ſeverity of the winter, which is ſo cel, 
five from December to —_— that the greateſt rivers are frozen over, and 

the ſnow lies commonly from four to fix feet deep on the ground, even 
in thoſe parts of the country which lie three degrees ſouth. of London, and 
in the temperate latitude of Paris. Another inconvenience ariſes from the 
falls in the river St. Laurence, below Montreal, which render it diffcult 
for very large ſhips to penetrate to that emporium of inland commerce; but 
veſſels from 300 to 400 tons are not prevented by theſe falls from going 
there annuallv. N. | LIT 
 Htstoxvy.] See the general account of America. 
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SITUATION AND Exrevr. 


Miles. Degrees. ; 8. Miles. 
Length 3507 4... 43 and 49 north latitude. | 
| Breadth 4-4 ad 14 and 6? weſt longitude. J 7000 


Bouxp ARTE. I Jy OUNDED by the river St. Laurence on the North; 
AR TEES B by the gulf of St. Lanrence, and the Atlantic ocean, 
Eaſt; by the fame ocean, South; and by Canada and New England, 
Weſt. In the year 1784, this province was divided into #awo government: : 
the province and government, now ſtyled NR] Bxvnswick, is bounded 
on the weſtward of the river St. Croix, by the ſaid river to its ſource, and 
| by a line drawh due north from thence to the ſouthern boundary of the 
Province of Quebec, to the northward by the fame boundary as far as the 
weſtern extremity of the Bay de Chaleurs, to the eaſtward by the ſaid bay 
to the gulf of St. Laurence to the bay called Bay Verte, to the ſouth by a 
line in the centre of the Bay of Fundy, from the river St. Croix aforeſaid, 
to the mouth of the Muſquat River, by the ſaid river to its fource, and 
from thence by a due line acroſs the Iſthmus into the Bay Verte, to join 
the eaſtern lot above deſcribed, including all iſlands within fix leagues of 
the coaſt, "+ YE 1 PO | 
Rivers.) The river of St. Laurence forms the northern boundary. 
The rivers Riſgouche and Nipiſiguit run from Weſt to Eaſt, and fall into 
_ the bay of St, Laurence. The rivers of = Paſſamagnadi, Penob- 
ſcot, and St. Croix, which run from North to South, into Fundy 
Bay, or the ſea a little to the eaſtward of it. 255 25 


” 


— 


SEAS, BAYS, AND cars,] The ſeas adjoining to it are, the Atlantic 
ocean, Fundy Bay, and the gulf of St. 'Laurence. "The leſſer bays are 
Chenigto and Green Bay upon the Iſthmus, which joins the north of 

Nova Scotia to the fouth; andthe bay of Chileurs on the , north-eaſt; the 
bay of Cbedibucto on the ſouth-eaſt : the bay of the iſlands, the ports of 
The amount of the exports from this province in the year 2786, was . 43,263. 
Amount ot imports the ſame year'was £, 32, C66. Ban 
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Bart, Chebucto, Proſpen, St. Margaret, La Heve, port Maltois, «port 
Ryſignol, port Vert, and port Joly, on the ſouth ; port La Tour, on the 
| ſouth-eaſt ; port St. Mary, Annapolis, and Minas, on the ſouth fide of 
Fundy Bay, and port Roſeway, now the moſt populous of all. $7 
The chief capes are, Cape Portage, Ecoumenac, 'Tourmentin, Cape 
Port and Epis, on the Eaſt, Cape Fogeri, and Cape Canceau, on the 
ſouth-eaſt. Cape Blanco, Cape Vert, Cape Theodore, Cape Dore, Ca 
La Heve, and Cape Negro, on the ſouth. Cape Sable, and Cape Fourche 
on the ſouth-weſt. EO RR not, | Eon 
Laxes.] The lakes are very numerous, but have not yet received 
particular names. ORAL Dor eee ee eee n 
 Ci1wmATE.] The climate of this country, though within the tempe- 

rate zone, has been found rather unfavourable to European conſtitutions. 
They are. wrapt up in the gloom of a fog during great part of the year, 
and for four and five months it is intenſely cold. But though the cold in 
winter and the heat in ſummer are great, they come on gradually, ſo as to 
prepare the body for induring both, 4s”, | 
Soll AND PRODUCE.,] From fuch an unfavourable climate little can 
be expected. Nova Scotia, or New Scotland, till lately was almoſt a con- 
tinued foreſt ; and agriculture, though attempted by the Engliſh ſettlers, 
made little progreſs. lv moſt parts, the ſoil is thin and barren, the corn 
it produces is of a ſhrivelled kind like rye, and the graſs intermixed with a 
cold ſpongy moſs. However, it is not uniformly bad; there are tracts in 
the peninſula to the ſouthward, which do not yield to the beſt land in 
New England, and by the induſtry and exertions of the loyaliſts from the 
other provinces, are now cultivated, and likely to be fertile and flouriſhing. 
In general, the foil is adapted to the produce of hemp and flax. The 
timber is extremely proper for ſhip-building, and produces pitch and tar. 
Flattering accounts have been given of 'the improvements making in the 
new ſettlements and bay of Fundy. A great quantity of land hath been 
cleared, which abounds in timber, and ſhip loads of good maſts and ſpars 
have been 2171 from thence already. 7 1 


AnIMaLs.] This country is not deficient in the animal productions of 
the neighbouring provinces, particularly deer, beavers, and otters. Wild 
fowl, and all manner of game, and -many kinds of European fowls and 
quadrupeds have, from time to time, been brought into it, and thrive 
well. At the clofe of March, the fiſh begin to ſpawn, when they enter 
the 1ivers in ſuch ſhoals, as are incredible. Herrings come up in ih 
and the ſturgeun and ſalmon in May. But the moſt valuable appendage 
of New — is the Cape Sable coaſt, * which is one continued 


N of codfiſhing banks, navigable rivers, baſons, and excellent har- 
urs. | | | 


HisToxy, 8ETTLEMENT,' CHIEF } Notwithſtanding the forbidding 
Towns, AND COMMERCE, F appearance of this country, it-was 
here that ſome of the firſt European ſerements were made. e firſt 
grant of lands in it was given by James I. to his ſecretary fir William 
Alexander, from whom it had the name of Nova Scotia, or New Scotland. 
Since then it has frequently changed hands, ' from one private proprietor 
to another, and from the French to the Engliſh nation backward and 
forward. It was not confirmed to the Engliſh, till the peace of Utrecht, 
and their deſign in acquiring it does not ſeem to have ſo much ariſen 
from any proſpect of direct profit to be obtained by it, as from an appre- 
henſion that the French; by poſſeſſing this province, might have had it 

in their power to annoy our A 1 ſettlements. Upon this principle, 3000 
families were tranſported in 1749, at the cRarge of the government, into 
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this country. The town they erected is called Halifax from the Eart 
of that name, to whoſe wiſdom and care we owe this ſettlement. The 
town of Halifax ſtands upon Chebucto Bay, very commodiouſly ſitu- 
ated for the fiſhery, and a communication with - moſt parts of the 
province, either by land carriage, the ſea, or navigable rivers, with a 
fine harbour, where a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips of war lies during the 
winter, and in ſummer puts to ſea, under the command of a commo- 
dore, for the protection of the fiſhery, and to ſee that the articles of the 
late peace, relative thereto, are duly obſerved by the French. The town 
has an entrenchment, and is ſtrengthened with forts of timber. The other 
towns of leſs note are Annapolis Royal, which ſtands on the eaſt fide of the 
bay of Fundy, and, though but a ſmall place was formerly the capital of 
the province. It has one of the fineſt harbours in America, capable of 
containing ac thouſand veſſels at anchor, in the utmoſt ſecurity. St. John's 
is a new Fab at the mouth of the river of that name, that falts into 
the bay of Fundy, on the weſt ſide. 0.452266 e | 

Since the concluſion of the war, the emigration of loyaliſts to this pro- 
- vince from the United States, hath been very great: by them new towns 
have been raiſed, as 'Shelburne, which extends two miles on the water- 
fide, and js ſaid to contain already 9000 inhabitants. Of the old ſettle- 
ments the moſt flouriſhing and populous are Halifax, and the townſhips 
of Windſor, Norton, and Cornwallis, between Halifax and Annapolis. 
Of the new ſettlements, the moſt, important are Shelburne, Parr-town, 
Digby and New Edinburgh. Large tracts of land have been lately cul- . 
8 and the province is now likely to advance in population and fer - 
tllity. [5.375 v4 "6 PI FEILEHCL | 
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UNITED STATES or AMERICA. 
F the riſe, progreſs, and moſt remarkable events of that war, be- 
tween Great Britain and her American "colonies, which at length 
tern inatt d in the eſtabliſument of the United States of America, we have 
already given an account, in our view of the principal tranſactions in the 
hiſtory of Great Britain. It was on the 4th of Fuly, 1776, that the con- 
reſs publiſhed a ſolemn declaration, in which they aſſigned their reaſons 
fr withdrawing their allegiance from the king of Great Britain. In the 
name, and by the authority of the inhabitants - of the United colonies of 
New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſett's Bay, Rhode Iſland, and Providence 
Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, 
they declared that they, then were, and of right ought to be, Free and 
Independent States; àud that, as ſuch, they had full power to levy war, 
. conclude peace, contract alliances, "eſtabliſh commerce, and do all other 
acts and things which independent ſtates may of right do. They alſo 
publiſhed articles of confederation” and perpetual - union between the 
united colonies, in which they :Muned the title of © the United States of 
America:“ and by which each of the colonies contracted a reciprocal treaty 
of alliance and friendſhip, for their common defence, for the maintenance 
of their liberties, and for their general and mutual advantage; obliging 
themfelves to affiſt each other again all violence that might threaten all, 
or any one of them, and to repel, in common, all the attacks that might 
be leveiled againſt all oz any one of them, on account of religion, ſove- 
r 7 Et he ths = . __, - rergnty, 
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reignty, commerce, or under any other pretext whatſoever. Each of the 
colonies reſerved to themſelves alone the excluſive right of regulating their 


internal government, and of framing laws in all matters not included in 


the articles of confederation.” But for the more convement management of 
the general intereſts of the United States, it was determined that delegates 
ſhould be annually appointed in ſuch manner as the legiſlature of each ſtate 
ſhould direct, to meet in congreſs on the firſt Monday in November bf 
every year, with a power reſerval to each ſtate to recal its delegates, or any 
of them, at any time within the year, and to ſend others in their ſtead; for 
the remainder of the year. No ſtate is to be repreſented in congreſs by 


leſs than two, nor more than ſeven members; and no perſon is capable f N 


being a delegate for more than three years, in any term of fix years; nor is 
any perſon, being a delegate, capable of holding any office under the 
United States, for which he, or any other for his benefit, ſhall receive any 


ſalary, fees, or-emolument of any Kind. In determining queſtions in the {| 
United States, in congreſs aſſembled, each ſtate is to have one vote: . ; 


ſtate is to abide by the determination of the United States in congreſs a- 
ſembled, on all queſtions which are ſubmitted ta them by the confedera- 
tion. The articles of the confederation are to be inviolably obſerved by 


every ſtate, and the union is to be perpetual; nor is any alteration, at any 
time hereafter, to be made in any of them, unleſs ſuch alteration be agreed 
to in a congreſs of the United States, and be afterwards confirmed by the 
legiſlatures of ever ſtate. It was on the zoth of January, 1778, that the 


French king concluded a treaty of amity and commerce with the thirteen 
United Colonies of America, as independent ſtates. Holland acknbw- 


ledged them as ſuch April 19, 1782; and on the zoth of November, 1782, | 
proviſional articles were figned at Paris, by the Britiſh and American com- 


miſſioners, in which his Britannic majeſty acknowiedged the Thirteen Co- 


lonies to be Free, Sovereign, and Independent ſtates ; and theſe articles 


were afterwards ratified by a definitive treaty. Sweden acknowledged 


them as ſuch, February 5, 1783; Denmark the 25th of February; Spain in ; 


- 


March, and Ruffia in July 1783, - , 


The fellowing calculations vere made from actual meaſurtment of the beftl maps _ 


% THOMAS HUTCHINS, Eſq; Geographer to the United States, 


The territory of the United States (as before 
mentioned) contains; by computation, a mil- 


lion of ſquare miles, in which are - 640,000,000 of acres, 


Dedu& for wate rr $1,000,000 _ 


. 


Acres of land in the United States _ = 589,000,000 
That of the United States comprehended between the weſt temporary 


line of Pennſylvania on the caſt, the boundary line between Britain ard 


the United Sates, extending from the river St. Croix to the north-weſt 
extremity of the Lake of the Woods on the north, the river Miſſiſippi to 
the mouth of the Ohio on the weft, and the river Ohio on the ſouth, to the 
aforementioned bounds of Pennſylvania, contains by computation about 
four hundred and eleven thouſand ſquare miles in which are 


W_ - - 263,040,000 of acres. 
Dedu& for water I A ĩù ſ² on 43,040,000 
| To be diſpoſed of by ene, 220,000, 00 a 
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The whole of this immenſe extent of una iated n territ 
| ning, as above ſtated, 220,000,000 o acres, has been, by the vel. 
ſion of ſome of the original thirteen ſtates, and by the treaty of peace 
| transferred to the faed government, and is. ledged as a fund for { fink. 


ſtates, with republican conſtitutions ſimilar to the old — near Gs At- 
lantic ocean. 


; Eamon of the number of acres 58 north and fad of th river 08: 5, 
| within the territory ey Uni. ed States. 


| | | | Aab 

=P Lake Superior — — . — 22,962,780 
Lake of the Woods - - e 1,133, 800 
| Lake Rain, &c. - . . — — 165, 200 
| 1 Ht5 Red Lake © 2 9 * * P4384 * £51,000 
| Lake Michigan = — » IDs PIO 10, 368,000 
By Puan ee,  £172-=. 7 4 
| Lake Huron - - 8 - - 5,009,920 
| Lake St. Clair - - - - . 89, $00 
| Lake Erie, weſtern part, + 1 . 2,2 52, 800 


wo” Sundry ſmall lakes and rivers. Sn ole ab 301,000 


3 | LY DIES 43, 40, oo 
i E imates of the number of acres of «water within the Thirteen Unit. d States. | 


5s Lake Erie, weſtward of the line extended 
| from the north- weſt corner of Pennſylvania, due 
north to the boundary between the Britiſh terri- Acres. 


oP and the United States — 4410,00 
n Lake Ontario - | 


* 2735390, 000 
Lake Champlain - Sk - te IS 500,000 
Cheſapeak Bay 2 - _ 1,700,000 
Albemarle ay - 330,000 
| Delaware Bay - 630,000 
k All the rivers within the Thirteen States, 
1 RY the 8 — — 2,000,000 
— — 7,960,000 
„ 51,000,000 
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SITVATION' AND EXTENT. . 


| | 1 | Miles.: Degrees. Pp 84. 
ength 350 41 and 46 north latitude. | 
4 Breadth 25 140 between 67 and 74 weſt 722 87,000. 


| Booxpares.) * OUNDED on the North by Canada, on the Eaſt 
* be; Nova Scotia and the Ocean; on 2 
3 
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ing the continental debt. It is in contemplation to divide it into new 
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South by the Atlantic and Long-Hland Sound; and on the Weſt by New 


York *. | oF 
5 Diviſions. Provinces. A Chief towns. | 3 
The northern divifion, th 


'or government. New Hampſhire — { Portſmouth. 


The middle diviſion, Maſſachuſett's Colony 9 yo renin 5 
The ſouth diviſion : Rhode Iſland, &c. Newport. 


The weſt diviſion | Connecticut — New London. 


Hertford. - 
Fack of THE COUNTRY. New England is a high, hilly, and in 
MOUNTAINS, &c. ' ſome parts, a mountainous country. 


mountains are comparatively ſmall, running nearly north and ſouth, in 
ridges parallel to each other. Between theſe ridges flow the great rivers 
in majeſtic meanders, receiving the innumerable rivulets and larger ſtreams 
which proceed from the mountains on each fide. To a ſpectator on the 
top of a neighbouring mountain, the vales between the ridges, while in a 
ſtate of nature, exhibit a romantic appearance. They ſeem an ocean of 
2 ſwelled and depreſſed in its ſurface, like that of the great ocean it- 
elf. 5 4 

There are four principal ranges of mountains, paſſing nearly from north- 
eaſt to ſouth-weſt, through New England. They confiſt of a multitude 
of parallel ridges, each having many ſpurs, deviating from the courſe of 
the general range; which ſpurs are again broken into irregular, hilly land. 
The main ridges terminate, ſometimes. in high bluff heads, near the ſea. 
coaſt; and ſometimes by a gradual deſcent in the interior part of the coun- 
try. Theſe ranges of mountains are full of lakes, ponds, and ſprings of 
water, that give riſe to numberleſs ſtreams of various ſizes. No country 
on the globe is better watered than New England +. 

Rivers.] Their rivers are, 1. Connedicut; 2. Thames; 3. Patux- 
ent; 4- Merimac; 5. Piſcataway ; 6. Saco; 7. Caſco; 8, Kennebeque 
and, . Penobſcot, or Pentagonet. 3 

Bays'AND CAPEs,] The moſt remarkable bays and harbours are thoſe. -. 
formed by Plymouth, Rhode Iſland, and Providence Plantations ; Monu- 
ment Bay, Weſt Harbour, formed by the bending of Cape Cod; Boſton, _ 
Harbour ; Piſcataway, and Caſco Bay. „„ 

The chief capes are, Cape Cod, Marble Head, Cape Anne, Cape Netic, 
on Porpus, Cape Elizabeth, and Cape Small Point. mn, 

IR AND CLIMATE-]- New England, though fituated almoſt ten de- 
grees nearer the ſun than the mother country, has an earlier winter, 
which continues longer, and is more ſevere than with us. The ſummer 
2 is extremely hot, and much beyond any thing known in Europe, in 

e ſame latitude. The clear and ſerene temperature of the ſky, however, 
makes amends for the extremity of heat and cold, and renders the climate 
of this country ſo healthy, that it is reported to agree better with Britiſh | 
conſtitutions than any other of the American provinces. The winds are 
very boiſterous in the winter ſeaſon, and naturaliſts 4ſcribe the early ap- 
| E and the length, and ſeverity of the winter, to the large freſh water 
kes lying to the north-weſt of New England, which being frozen over 
* Morſe's American Geography, | 1 
T Morſe. * | | | W_ 
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ſeveral months, occaſion thoſe piercing winds, which prove fo fatal to ma- 
Tiners on this coaſt. HA Os | 
© . The ſun riſes at Boſton, on the longeſt day, st 26 minutes after four in 
the morning, and ſets at 34 minutes after ſeven in the evening, and on 
on the ſhorteſt day it riſes at 35 minutes after ſeven in the morning, ſets 
at 27 minutes after four in the afternoon: thus their longeſt day is about 
fifteen. hours, aud the ſhorteſt about nine. 
SoIEANDYRODUC E.] We have already obſerved, that the lands ly- 
ing on the eaſtern ſhore of America are low, and in ſome parts ſwampy, 
but farther back they riſe into hills. In New England, towards the 
north-eaſt, the lands become rocky and mountainous. The foil here is 
various, but beſt as you approach-the ſouthward: Round Mafſachuſett's 
hay the foil is black, and rich as in any part of wo et and here the 
rſt planters ſound the craſs above a yard high. The uplands are leſs 
fruitful, being for the moſt part a mixture of fand and gravel, inclining 
to clay. The low grounds abound in meadows and paſture land. The 
European grains have not been cultivated here with much' ſucceſs; the 
wheat is ſubject to be blaſted 7 the barley is a hungry grain, and the 
oats are lean and chaffy. But the Indian corn flouriſhes in high perfection, 
and makes the general food of the lower ſort of people. They have likewiſe 
malt and brew it into a beer, which is not contemptible. However, the 
common table drink is cyder and ſpruce beer : the latter 1s made of the 
tops of the ſpruce fir, with the addition of a ſmall quantity of molaſſes, 
' They likewiſh raiſe in New England a large quantity of hemp and flax. 
The fruits of Old England come to great perfection here, particularly 
peaches and apples. Seven or eight hundred fine peaches may be found on 
2 and a ſingle apple · tree has produced ſeven barrels of cyder in one 


\ 
. But New England is chiefly diſtinguiſhed for the variety and value of 
| - its timber, as oak, aſh, pine, fir, cedar, elm, cypreſs, beech, walnut, cheſ- 
nut, hazel, ſaſſafras, ſumach, and other woods uſed in dying or tanning 
leather, carpenters work, and ſhip building. The oaks here are ſaid to be 
inferior to thoſe of England ; but the firs are of an amazing bulk, and for- 
merly furniſhed the royal navy of England with maſts and yards. They 
draw from their trees confiderable quantities of pitch, tar, reſin, turpentise, 
gums, and balm; and the ſoil produces hemp and flax. A 7 here 
be built and rigged out with the produce of their foreſts, and indeed ſhip- 
building forms a confiderable branch of their trade. 
Mrs.] Rich iron mines of a moſt excellent kind and temper, have 
been diſcovered in New England, which, if improved, may become very 
beneficial to the inhabitants. n TY | 
 Anixa3zs:] The animals of this country furniſh many articles of New 
England commerce. All kinds of European cattle thrive here, and mul- 
tply exceedingly; the horſes of New England are hardy,; mettleſome,, 
and ſerviceable, but ſmaller than ours, though larger than the Welch. 
| They bave few ſheep; and the woo!, though of a ſtaple ſufficiently long, 
| is not nearly fo fine as that of England. Here are alſo elks, deer, hares, 
wovits, fquirrerl, beavers, otters, monkies, minxs, martens, racoons, 
ſabbs, bears, wolves, which are only à kind of wild dogs, foxes, ounces, 
| and a variefy of other tarne and wild quadrupeds. But one of the moſt 
fwgular animals, of this and the neigtibouring countries, is the moſe or 
mooſe deer, of which there are two ſorts ; the common light grey mooſe, 
which reſembles the ordinary deer; theſe herd ſometimes thirty to 3 
and the larger black mooſe, whoſe. body is about the ſize of à bull; his 
| neck reſembles a ſtag's, and tis fleth þ extremely grateful, The ye | 
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when full grown, are about four or five feet from the head to the tip» 
and have — or branches to each horn, which generally ſpread about 
ſix feet, When this. animal goes through a thicker, or under the bougt's 
of a tree, he lays his horns back on his heck, to place them out of his 
way: and theſe prodigious horns are ſhed every year. This animal does 
not ſpring or riſe in going, like a deer; but a large one, in his common 
walk, has been ſeen to ſtep over a gate five feet high. When unhar- 
boured, he will run a. courſe of twenty or thirty miles before he takes to 
a bay; but when chaſed, he generally takes to the water. - _ 5 
There is hardly any where greater plenty of fowls, as turkeys, 18 
artridges, ducks, widgeons, dappers, ſwans, heathcocks, herons, ſtorks, 
blackbirds, all ſorts of barn door fowl, vaſt flights of pigeons, which 
come and go at certain ſeaſons of the year, cormorants, ravens, erows, 
&c. The reptiles are rattle-ſnakes, 'frogs and toads, which ſwarm in the 
uncleared parts of theſe countries, where, with the owls, they make a 
moſt hideous noiſe in the fummer evenings. © © © 
The ſeas round New England, as well as its rivers, abound with fiſh, 
and even whales of ſeveral kinds, ſuch as the whalebone whale, the ſper- 
maceti whale which vields ambergriſe, the fin blacked whale, the fra | 
Whale, and the bunch whale, of which they take great numbers, and 
ſend beſides ſome ſhips every year to fiſh for whales in Greenland, and 
as far as Falkland Iſlands. A terrible creature, called the whale-killer, 
from -20 to 30 feet long, with ſtrong teeth and jaws, perſecutes the whale | 
in theſe ſeas ; but, afraid of his monſtrous ſtrength, they ſeldom attack a 
full grown whale, or indeed a young one, but in companies of ten or 
twelve. At the mouth of the river Penobſcot, there is a mackarel 
TROY ; they likewiſe fiſh for cod in the winter, which they dry in the 


PopUuLATION, INHABITANTS, AND There is not one af the co- 
FACE OF THE' COUNTRY. + lonies which can be compared 
in the abundance of people, the number of conſiderable and trading 
towns, and the manufactures that are carried on in them, to New Eng- 
land. The moſt populous and flouriſhing parts of the mother- country 
hardly make a better appearance than the cultivated parts of this pro- 
vince which reach about 60 miles back. There are here many gentlemen 
of conſiderable landed eſtates; but the great body of the people are land- 
holders, and cultivators of the ſoil. The former attaches them to their 
country; the latter, by making them mw and healthy, enables them 
to defend it“. Theſe freeholds generally paſs to their children in the way 
of gravelkind ; which keeps them from being hardly ever able to emerge 
out of their original happy mediocrity. In no part of the world are the 1 
ordinary ſort ſo independent, or poſſeſs more of the conveniencies of life; ; 
they are uſed from their infancy, to the exerciſe of arms; and before the | 
conteſt with the mother: country, they had a militia, which was by no | 
nn IONS} but their military ſtrength is now much more con- 
iderableQ. | 8 | 1 
The inhabitants of New England are almoſt nhiverſally of Engliſh deſ- 
cent; and it is owing to this circumſtance, and to the great and general at- 
tention that has been paid to education, that the Engli language has been 
preſerved among them ſo free of corruption. It is true that from lazi- 
neſs, inattention and want of acquaintance with mankind, many of the 
people in the country have accuſtomed themſelves to uſe ſome peculiar, 
phraſes, and to pronotince certain words in à flat, drawling manner. 
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Hence foreigners pretend they know a New Englandman from his manner 
of Law 34 But the ſame may be ſaid with regard to a Pennſylvanian, 
a Virginian, or 2 Carolinian; for all have fome phraſes and modes of 
1 peculiar to themſelves, which diſtinguiſh them from their 
ne urs. | | e A 
The New Englanders are generally tall, ſtout, and well built. | 
glory, and perhaps with juſtice, in poſſeſſing that ſpirit of freedom, which 
induced their anceſtors to leave their native country, and to brave the 
dangers of the ocean, and the hardſhips of ſettling a wilderneſs. Their 
education, laws, and ſituation, ſerveto inſpire them with high notions of 
liberty.—In New England, learning is more generally diffuſed among all 
ranks of people, than in any other part of the globe; ariſing from the ex- 
cellent eſtabliſhment of fchools in every townthip. A perſon of mature 
age, who cannot both read and write 1s rarely to be found. By means of 
is general eſtabliſhment of ſchools the extenſive circulation of newſpa- - 
(of which not leſs than 30,000 are printed every week in New Eng- 
nd, and fent to alinoſt every town and village in the country), and the 
conſequent ſpread of learning, every townſhip, throughont this country, 
is furniſhed with men capable of conducting the affairs of their town with 
judgment and diſcretion *. * | 

New England, ſhould any great and ſudden emergency require it, 
could furniſh an army of 164,600 men . The inhabitants of Maſſa- 
chuſett's Bay are eſtimated at 3 50, o. ls 

Connecticut is ſaid, in proportion to its extent, to exceed every other 
colony of Britiſh America, as well in the abundance of people as culti- 
vation of ſoil. Its inhabitants are about 206,000. The men, in general, 
throughout the province, are robuſt, ſtout, and tall. The greateſt care 
is taken of the limbs and bodies of infants, which are kept ſtraight b 
means of a board; a practice learnt of the Indian woman, who abhor a 

Crooked poople ; ſo that deformity is here a rarity. "The women are fair, 
handſome, and genteel, and modeſt and reſerved in their manners and 
behaviour. They are not permitted to read pla s, nor can they converſe 
about whiſt, quadrille, or operas ; but it is id that they will talk freely 
upon the ſubjects of hiſtory, geography, and other literary topics. The 
inhabitants of Connecticut are ED hoſpitable to ſtrangers. 

New Hampſhire, of late years, hath. y increaſed in population, ſs 
that in 1783 the number of inbabitants was reckoned to amount to 82,200 ; 
and of Rhode Iſland province to 50, x0. * | 

RELIOIOx.] Calviniſm, from the prineiples of the- firſt ſettlers, has 
been very prevalent in New England: many of the inhabitants alſo for- 
merly obſerved the ſabbath with a kind of Jewiſh rigour; but this hath. 
of late been much diminiſhed. There is at preſent no eſtabliſhed religion 
in New England; but every ſe& of Chriſtians is allowed the free exerciſe 
of their religion, and is equally under the protection of law ||. They an- 
nually celebrate faſts and thankfgivings. In the ſpring, the ſeveral go- 

vernors iſſue their proclamations, appointing a day to be religiouſly ob- 
ſerved in faſting, humiliation and prayer, throughout their reſpective 
ſtates, in which the predominating vices, that particularly call for humi- 
liation, are enumerated, In autumn, after harveſt, that gladſome era of 
the huſbandman's life, a day of public thankſgiving is appointed, enume- * 
rating the public bleſhngs received in the courſe ® the year. This pi | 


\ 
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d for all their bleſſings, it is hoped will ever be ſacredly preferved *. 
The Connecticut province hath lately provided a biſhop for the epiſ- 
copalians among them, by ſending one of their number to Scotland 
to be ordained by the nonjuring bit 

kingdom. a 5 4 | ' he a FT a 
Carz# TowNs.] Boſton, the capital of New England, ſtands on a 
inſula at the bottom of Maſſachuſett's Bay, about nine miles from 
its mouth. At the entrance of this bay are ſeveral rocks, which appear 


that ſo narrow, that two ſhips can ſcarcely 
within the harbour there is room for 500 ſail to lie at anchor, in a good 
depth of water. On one of the iſlands of the bay, ſtands Fort William, 
the moſt regular fortreſs in all the plantations. This caſtie is defended by 
100 guns, twenty of which lie on a platform level with the water, ſo that it 
is ſcarcely poſſible for an enemy to paſs the caſtle. To 2 ſurpriſe, 


from whence they make ſignals to the caſtle when any ſhips come near it. 
There is alſo a battery of guns at each end. of the town. At the bottom 
of the bay is a noble pier, near 2000 feet in length; along which, on the 


ſhips of the greateſt burthen may come and unload, without the help of 
boats. "The greateſt part of the town lies round the harbour, in the ſhape 
of a half moon; the country beyond it riſing gradually, and affording a 
delightful proſpect from the ſea. The head of the pler joins the principal 
ſtreet of the town, which is, like moſt of the others, ſpacious and well 
built. The trade of Boſton was ſo confiderable in the year 1768, that 
1200 ſail entered or cleared at the cuſtom- houſe there. Log: 
Cambridge, in the ſame province, four miles from Boſton, has an uni- 
verſity, containing two ſpacious colleges, called by the names of Havard 
College, and Stoughton Hall, with a well-furniſhed library. It conſiſts 


librarian. The college charter was firſt granted in 1650, and renewed in 
1692, and is held under the colony ſeal. | 8 

The other towns in New England, the chief of which have alteady been 
mentioned, are generally neat, well built, and commodiouſly ſituated upon 
fine rivers, with capacious harbours. See 


country are in a manner the carriers for all the colonies of 


nx ere imported to Great Britain duty free: maſts and yards, pitch, tar, 
and turpenting, for which they contracted largely with the royal navy; 
pot and pearl aſhes, ſtaves, lumber, boards; all ſorts of proviſions, which 


does, and the other Britiſh iſles, as grain, biſcuit, meal, beef, pork, butter 
cheele, apples, cyder, onions, and cod - zm dried. They like- 
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tuſtom originates with their venerable anceſtors, the firſt fntlers. K 


cuſtom ſo rational, and ſo well calculated to cheriſh in the minds of th 
page a ſenſe of their dependence on the GREAT Bexneracrtor of the 
wor 


ors of the e eee 


above water, and upwards of a dozen ſmall iflands, ſome of which are 
inhabited. There is but one ſafe channel to 1 the harbour, and 
ail through abreaſt; but 


they have a guard placed on one of the rocks, at two leagues diſtance, 


north fide, extends a row of warehouſes for the merchants, and to this pier 


of a preſident, five fellows, a treaſurer, three profeſſors, four tutors, and a 


CoMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES-] New England has no one ſtaple 
commodity. * The ocean and the foreſts afford the two principal articles of 
export ; and therefore the trade is great, as it ſupplies a large quantity of - 
goods from within itſelf; but it is yet greater, as the - in this 

orth America, 
and to the Weſt Indies, and even for ſome parts of Europe. The com- 
modities which the country yields are principally pig and bar iron, which 
o ma 


they ſent to the French and Dutch ſugar iſlands, and formerly to Barba - 
in, 
They like- 
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wiſe ſent thither cattle, horſes, planks, hoope, ſhingles, pipe - ſtaves. oil 
tallow, turpentine, bark, alfi las, and eee Their, peliry — . 
not very confiderable. They have a moſt valuable fiſhery upon their 

_ Coaſts in mackarel and cod, which employs vaſt numbers ef their people; 
with the produce of which they trade to Spain, Italy, the Mediterranean, 
and the Weſt Indies, to a confidesable amount. Their whale fiſhery has 
been already mentioned. The arts moſt neceſſary to ſubſiſtence, are thoſe 
which the inhabitants of New England have been at the greateſt pains to 
cultivate. They manufacture _— linen and woollen cloth for their own 
uſe; hats are made here, which find a good vent in all the other colonies. 
wn. Veg wow. diſtilling, paper- making, and ſalt- works, are upon the im- 
proving hand. The buſineſs of ſhip-building is one of the moſt conſider- 
able, which Boſton, Newbury, or the other ſea-port towns in New Eng- 
land carry on. Ships are ſometimes built here upon commiſſion; but fre- 
quently the merchants of New England have them conſtructed upon their 
own account; and loading them with the produce of the colony, naval 
ſtores, fiſh, and fiſn- oil principally, they ſend them upon a trading voy- 
age to Spain, Portugal, or the Mediterranean ;. where, having diſpoſed of 
their cargo, they make what advantage they can by freight, until ſuch 
time as they can fell the veſſel herſelf to advantage, which ſeldom fail 


to do in a reaſonable time. 


It was, computed, that, before the late unhappy differences aroſe, the 
amount of Engliſh manufactures, and India goods ſent into this colony from 
Great Britain, was not leſs, at an average of three years, than 395,o00l. 
Our imports from the ſame were calculated at 3 70, pl. 

HisToRY AND GOVERNMENT.] New England is at preſent divided 
into the four provinces of New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſett's, Rhode Iſland; 
and Connecticut. As early as 1606, King James I. had by letters patent 

ereed' two companies, with a power to ſend colonies. into thoſe parts, 
then comprehended under the general name of Virginia, as all the notth- 
eaſt coaſt of America was ſometime called. No ſettlements, however, 
were made in New England by virtue of this authority. The companies 
contented themſelves with ſending out a ſhip or two, to trade with the In- 
dians for their furs, and to fiſh upon their coaſt. This continued to be 
the only ſort of correſpondence between Great Britain and this part of 


America, till the year 1620. By this time the religious diſſenſions, by 
which England was torn EP 


ieces, had become warm and furious. 
Archbiſhop Laud e all ſorts of non-conformiſts-with an unre- 
lenting ſeverity. Th 


oſe men, on the other hand, were ready to ſubmit 
to all the rigour of perſecution rather than give up their religious opinions, 
and conform to the ceremonies of the church of England, which they 
conſidered as abuſes of the moſt dangerous tendency. There was no | 
of the world into which they would not fly, in order to obtain liberty of 
conſcience., America opened an-extenſive field. There they might tran» 
port thernſelves, and eſtabliſh u hatever fort of religious policy they were 
inclined to. With this view, having purchaſed the territory, which was 
within the juriſdiction of the Plymout Company, and having obtained 
from the king the privilege of ſettling it in whatever way they had a mind, 
130. perſons embarked for New: England, and built a city, which be- 
cauſe they had failed from Plymouth, they called by/that name. Not- 
withſtanding the ſeverity of the climate, the unwholeſomeneſs of the air, 
and the diſeaſes to which, after a long ſea voyage, and in a country which 
was new to them, they were expoſed ; notwithſtanding” the want of all 
ſorts of conveniencies, and even of many of. the neceſſaries of life, thoſe 
who had conſtitutions fit to endure ſuch hardſhips,. not diſpirited or = | 
el 
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ken by the death of their companions, and ſupported by the vigour then 
peculiar to Engliſhmen, and the ſatisfaction of finding themſelves beyond 
the reach ef the ſpiritnal arm, ſet themſelves to cultivate this country, 
and to take the beſt ſteps for the advancement of their infant colony. 
New adventurers, encouraged by their example, and finding themſelves, 
for the ſame reaſons, uneaſy at home, paſſed over into this land of rei- 
ious and. civil liberty. By the cloſe of the year 1640, they had built 
| in towns, Salem, Dorcheſter, Charles Town; and Boſton, which laſt has 
ſince become the capital of New England. But as neceſſity is the na- 
tural ſource of that ative and frugal induſtry, which produces every 
thing great among mankind, ſo an -uninterrupted flow of proſperity and 
ſucceſs occafions thoſe diſſenſions which are the bane of human atFairs, 
and often ſubvert the beſt founded eſtabliſhments, | 
The inhabitants of New England, who had fled from perſecution, be- 
came jn a ſhort time ſtrongly tainted with this illiberal vice, and were 


eager to introduce an uniformity in religion, among all who entered their 
territories, The minds of men were not in that age ſuperior to _ | 


prejudices. They had not that open and generous way of thinking whic 
at preſent diſtinguiſhes the natives of Great Britain; and the doctrine of 
univerfal toleration, which, to the honour of the firlt ſettlers in Ame- 
rica, began to appear among them, had few abettors, and many oppo- 
nents. Vinny of them were bigoted Calviniſts; and though they had felt 
the weight of perſecution themſelves, they had no charity for thoſe who 
rofeſſed ſentiments different from their own, It was not the general 
idea of the age, that men might live comfortably together in the ſame 
ſociety, without maintaining the ſame religious opinions; and wherever 
theſe were at variance, the members of di 
from each other, and eſtabliſhed ſeparate governments. Hence ſeveral 
flips; torn from the original government of New England by religious 
violence, planted themſelves in a new ſoil, and ſpread over the country. 


Such was that of New Hampſhire, which continues to this day a ſepa- 


rate juriſdiction; ſuch too was that of Rhode Iſland, whoſe inhabitants 
were driven out from the Maſſac huſet colony (for that is the name by 
which the government firſt erected in New ngland was diſtinguiſhed ), 
tor ſupporting the freedom of religious ſentiments, and maintaining that 


the civil magiſtrate had no right over the ſpeculative opinions of mankind. . 


Theſe liberal men founded a city, called Providence, which they governed 
by their own principles; and ſuch is the connection between juſtpeſs 
of ſentiment and external proſperity, that the government of Rhode 
Ifland, though ſmall, became extremely populous and flouriſhing. An- 
other colony, driven out by the ſame perſecuting ſpirit, ſettled on the 
river Connecticut, and received frequent reinforcements from England, 
of ſuch as was diſſatisfied either with their religious or civil goverament of 
that country. „ 
America indeed was now become the main reſource of all diſcontented 
and enterpriſing ſpirits; and ſuch were the numbers which embarked for 
it from England! that in 1637, a proclamation was publiſhed, prohibiting 
any perſon from failing thither, without an expreſs licence from the go- 
vernment. For want of this licence, it is ſaid, that Oliver Cromwel, Mr. 
Hampden, and others of the party, were detained from going into New 
England, after being on ſhip-board for that purpoſe. 
Theſe four provinces, though always, confederates for their mutual de · 
fence, were at firſt, and ſtill continue, under ſeparate juriſdictions. They 
were all of them, by their charters, originally free, and in a great meaſure 
independent of Great Britaia. The inhabitants had the choice of their 
N N 2 
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own magiſtrates, the governor, the council, the aſſembly,” and the power 


of making ſuch laws as they thought proper, without ſending them to 


Great Britain for' the approbation of the crown. Their laws, however, 


were not to be oppoſite to thoſe of Great Britain. Towards the latter end 
of the reign of Charles IT. when he and his miniſters Wanted to deſtroy 
all charters and liberties, the Maſſachuſett's colony was accuſed of violating 
their charter, in like manner as the city of London, and by a judgment 
in the King's Bench of England was deprived of it. From that time to 
the revolution, woe remained without any charter. Soon after that 
period: they received a new one, which, though very favourable, was 
much inferior to the extenſive privileges of the former. The appoint- 
ment of a governor, lieutenant-governor, ſecretary, and all the officers of 


the admiralty, was veſted in the crown; the power of the militia was 


wholly in the hands of the governor, as captain-general ; all judges, juſ-- 
tices, and ſheriffs, to whom the execution of the law was entruſted, were 


nominated by the governor, with the advice of the council: the governor 


had a negative on the choice of counſellors, peremptory and unlimited 
and he was not obliged to give a reaſon for what he did in this particular, 
or reſtrained to any number: authentic copies of the ſeveral acts paſſed 
by this colpny, as well as others, were to be tranſmitted to the court of 


England, for the royal approbation; but if the laws of this colony were 


not repealed within three years after they were preſented, they were not 
repealable by the crown after that time; no laws, ordinances, election of 
magiſtrates, or acts of government whatſoever, were valid without the 
governor's conſent in writing; and appeals for ſums above 3ool. were ad- 
mitted to the king and council. Notwithſtanding theſe reſtraints, the 
people had ſtill a great ſhare of power in this colony; for they not only 
choſe the aſſembly, but this aſſembly, with the governor's concurrence, 
choſe the council, reſembling our houſe of lords; and the governor de- 
pended upon the aſſembly for his annual 4 N | 
But the government of new England has been entirely changed, in 
conſequence of the reyolt of the colonies from the authority of Great 
Britain; of the origin and progreſs of which an account hath been-given 
in another place. It was on the 25th of July 1776, that, by an order 
from the council at Boſton, the declaration of the American Congreſs, 
abſolving the United Colonies from their allegiance to the Britiſh crown, 
and declaring them free and independent, was, publicly proclaimed from 
the balcony of the ſtate-houſe in that town. — © | | 
A conſtitution, or form of government, for the commonwealth of Maſ- 
ſachuſctt's, including a declaration of rights, was agreed to, and eftabliſhed 
by the inhabitants of that province, and took place in October, 1780. 
In the preamble to this it was declared, that the end of the inſtitution, 
maintenance, and adminiſtration of government, is to ſecure the exiſtence 
of the body politic: to protect it, and to furniſh the individuals Who 
compoſe it, with the power of enjoying, in ſafety and tranquillity, their 
natural rights, and the bleſſings o lite; and that whenever theſe great 
objects are not obtained, the people have a right to alter the government, 
and to take meaſures neceilary for the proſperity and happineſs. They 
expreſſed their gratitude to the Goat, Legillator of the univerſe, for having 


afforded them, in the courſe of his providence, an opportunity, delibe- 


rately and peaceably, without fraud, violence, or furpriſe, of enterin 
into an original, explicit, and ſolemn compact with each other; and of 
forming a new conſtitutiqu of civil government for themſelves and their 
poſterity. They declared that it was the right, as well as the duty, of 
all men in foctety, publicly, and at ſtated Palins, to worſhip the Su- 
2 | | 1 5 1. preme 
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preme Being; and that no ſubiect ſhould be hurt, moleſted, or reſtrained, 
[his perſon, liberty, or eſtate, for worſhipping God in the manner and 
ſeaſon molt agreeable to the dictates of his own conſcience ; or for his reli- 
gious profeſſion or ſentiments: provided he did not diſturb the public 
ace, or obſtruct others in their religious worſhip. O'S 
It was alſo enacted, that the ſeveral towns, pariſhes, precincts, and 
other bodies politic,, or religious ſocieties, ſhould at all times, have the ex- 
cluſive right of electing their public teachers, and of contracting with them 
for their ſupport and maintenanFe, That all monies paid by the ſubject 
to the ſupport of public worſhip, and of the public teachers, ſhould, if 
he required it, be uniformly applied to the ſupport of the public teacher 
or teachers of his own religious ſe& or denomination, provided there were 
any on whoſe inſtructions he attended; otherwiſe it might be paid to- 
wards the ſu of the teacher or teachers of the pariſh or precin& in 
which the ſaid monies ſhould be raiſed. That every denomination of 
Chriſtians, "demeaning themſelves peaceably, and as good ſubjects of the 
commonwealth, ſhould be equally under the protection of the law; and 
that no ſubordination of any ſect or denomination to another ſhould ever 
be eſtabliſhed by law. If 5 | 
It was likewiſe declared, that as all power reſided originally in the 
people, and was derived from them, the ſeveral magiſtrates and officers of 
government, veſted with authority, whether legiſlative, executive, or ju- 
aicfal, are their ſubſtitutes and agents, and are at all times accountable to 
them. That no ſubject ſhould be arreſted, impriſoned, deſpoiled, or de- 
prived of his property, immunities, or 5 put out of the protec- 
tion of the law, exiled, or deprived of his life, liberty, or eſtate, but by 
the judgment of his, peers, or the law of the land. That the legitlature 
ſhould not make any law that ſhould ſubject any perſon to a capital or 
infamous puniſhment, excepting for the government of the army or navy, 
without trial by jury. That the liberty of the preſs is eſſential to the 2 
surity of freedom in a ſtate; and that it ought not, therefore, to be re- 
ſtrained in that commonwealth. That the people have a right to keep, 
and bear arms, for the common defence; but that as in times of peace 
armies are dangerous to liberty, they ought not to be maintained without 
the conſent of the legiſlature; and that the military power ſhould always 
* held in as exact ſubordination to the civil authority, and be governed 
it. N | 22 
"It was likewiſe enacted, that the department of legiſlation ſhould be 
formed by two branches, a ſenate, and a houſe of repreſentatives; each. 
of which ſhould have a negative on the other. That the ſenators, cong 
liſting of forty, and the members of the houſe of repreſentatives, ſhould be 
elected annually ; and that every male perſon, being twenty-one years of | 
age, or upwards, who had reſided in any particular town in the common- 1 
wealth, for the ſpace of one year, and having a freehold eſtate within the 1 
ſaid town, of the annual income of three pounds, or 75 eſtate of the va- 
lue of ſixty pounds, ſhould have a right to vote for ſenators and 
ſentatives of the diſtrict of which he was an inhabitant. And that x 
ſhould be a ſupreme executive magiſtrate, who ſhould be ſtyled the go- | 
vernor of the commonwealth of Maſſachuſett's, and alſo a lieutenant- 0 | 


governor, both of whom ſhould be choſen annually by the whole body of 
electors in the commonwealth, and aſſiſted by nine counſellors, choſen by 
ballot, out of the ſenate, The ſecretary, treaſurer, receiver-general, no» | 
tories public, and naval officers, to be choſen annually by the ſenators | 
and repreſentatives. The judiciary power to be ſeptengial, and the dele- 
gates to congreſs ſhall be annually elected by and out of the {—_ "Ap 
Pr, | | | 
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houſe of repreſentatives, or general court. The governor has a negative 
on bills ſent to him for aſſent from the general court, but has no control in 
their choice of officers. | * TY 1 
The ſtate. of Rhode Iſland admits their original charter as the rule of 
their government. New Hampſhire and Connecticut have not yet finall 
eſtabliſned their forms ot government, but have chiefly adopted that of 
Mafſachuſeti's bay. Abend | R 
It is worthy of notice, that ſince the commencement of the war he. 
tween Great Britain and the colonies, and even while the war was car. 
ried on with great animoſity on both ſides, an act was paſſed on the 4th 
of May, 1780, by the council and houſe. of repreſentatives of Maſſa. 
chuſett's bay, for incorporating and eſtabliſhing a ſociety for the cuttiva- 
tion and promotion of the arts and ſciences. MK is entitled, The Ame. 
rican Academy of Arts and Sciences” the firſt members were named in 
the act: and they were never to be more than two hundred, nor leſs than 
forty. It was declared in the act, that the end and deſign of the inſti- 
tution of the ſaid academy, was to promote and encourage the know. 
ledge of the antiquities of America,. and of the natural hiſtory- of the 
country; and to determine the uſes to which its various natural produc. 
tions might be applied; to promote and encourage medicinal diſcoveries; 
mathematical diſquiſitions ; philoſophical inquiries and experiments; aſtro- 
nomical, meteorological, and geographical obſervations; and improve- 
ments in agriculture, arts, manufactures, and commerce; and, in ſhort, 
to cultivate every art and ſcience, which might tend to advance the inte- 
reſt, honour, dignity, and happineſs, of a free, independent, and virtuous 


people. 


— 8 
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N E W YORK. 
| Siro ation AND EXTENT» 


Miles. Diegrees. : a 84. Miles. 
Length 50 40 and 45 north latitude; | 
, Breadth — between | 72 and 76 weſt longitude. | F. an! 


EW YORK is bounded on the ſouth and ſout'r- 
N weſt by Hudſon's and Delaware rivers, which di- 
vide it from New Jerſey and Pennſylvania ; on the eaſt and "north-eaſt 
by New England and the Atlantic Ocean: and on the north-weſt by Ca- 
nada. | big! 


This S wot N including the iſland. of New Vork, Long Ifland, and 


BouNnDARIES.] 


Staten Iſland, is divided into the ſixteen following counties: 

BY | Counties. n Chief Towus. þ 
New York | „ | + New York. $6 8 

Ulſter — — — EKingſtaon e 

Ducheſs — — Poughkeepſie | i es 

Orange or os wth ket Orange 8 2 19 55 5 
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Connties. „Chief Towns. 
Weſt Cheſter — — Bedford, White plains | 
King's — — Flatbuſh, Brooklyn 
Queen's — — Jamaica f . 
Suffolk — — Eaſt Hampton, Huntingdon 
Richmond — — Richmond N | 
* Columbia. — — Hudſon, K inderhook 
Waſhington „ Salem - ' 

+ Clinton — — Platſburg | 
Montgomery 9 * 1 bo 
+ Cumberland — — one | 
+ Glouceſter — _ None 


Rivers.] The principal of theſe are Hudſon's and the Mohawk; the 
former abounds with excellent harbours, and is well ſtored with great 
variety of fiſh; on this the cities of New-York and Albany are ſituated. 


The tide flows a few miles above Albany, which is 600 miles from 


New York It is navigable for ſloops of 80 tuns to Albany, and for 
ſhips to Hudſon. _ About 60 miles above New York the water becomes 
tieſh. The river is ſtored with a variety of fiſh, which renders a ſummer 
paſſage to Albany delightful and amuſing to thoſe who are fond of angling|: 
On the Mohawk is a large cataract, called the Cohoes, the water of 


which is ſaid to fall 30 feet perpendicular; but including the deſcent above, 


the fall is as'much as 60 or 70 feet, where the river is a quarter of a mile 
in breadth, | Es A 


Cayzs.] Theſe are Cape May on the eaſt entrance of Delaware river; 


Sandy-Hook, near the entrance of Raritan river; and Montock Point at 


the eaſt end of Long Iſland, | | 
CLIMATE, sotL, AND PRODUCE.] This province, lying to the ſouth 


of New England, enjoys a more happy temperature of climate. The 


air is very healthy, and agrees well with all conſtitutions. The face of 
the country, reſembling that of the other Britiſh American colonies, is 
low, flat, and marſhy towards the ſea. As you recede from the coaſt, 
the cye 18 entertained with the gradual ſwelling of hills, which become 


large in proportion as you advance into the country. The ſoil is extremely 


fertile, producing wheat, rye, Indian corn, oats, barley, flax, and fruits, 


in great abundance and perfection. The timber, is much the ſame with 


that of New England, A great deal of iron is found here. - | 

 CtTiES, POPULATION, AND COMMERCE.] The city of New York 
ſtands on the ſouth-weſt end of York-ifland, which is twelve miles long, 
and near three in breadth, extremgly well ſituated for trade, at the mouth 
of Hudſon's river, where it is three miles broad, and proves a noble con- 


veyance from Albany, and many other inland towns towards Canada, and 
te lakes, This city is in length above a mile, and its mean breadth a. 


quarter of a mile. This city and harbour, are defended by a fort and 
battery: in the fort is a ſpacious manſion-houſe, for the uſe of the gover- 


nor. Many of the houſes are very elegant; and the * though irregu- 
city was burnt 

down by. ſome incendiaries in 1776, on the King's troops taking it. 

yreat part of the inhabitants are deſcended from the Dutch families, who» - - 


larly built, affords a fine proſpect. A fourth part of t 


'* Theſe ts commates were mot conſtituted in 1786, when the above enumeration was 


made, and were included in ſome of the other countics. See Morſe. 


+ Theſe counties are claimed by New York, but, arc within the limits and under the 


juriſdictions of Vermont. 


Morſe, 
* 


oo a * = 
= 


: 
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remained here after the ſurrender of the New Netherlands to the Eng. 
lich, and the whole province in 1786 was calculated at 238,897, of which 
18,889 were blacks. The population for every ſquare mile, including the 
whole ſtate is only five, ſo that this ſtate is but a ninth part as populous 
as Connecticut. But it is to be conſidered that Connecticut has no waſte 
lands, and not half the ſtate of New York is ſettled*. 
The city of Albany contains about 4000 inhabitants, collected from 
almoſt all parts of the northern world. As great a variety of languages 
are ſpoken in Albany as in any town in the United States. Adventurers 
in purſuit of wealth are led here by the advantages for trade which this 


| 2 affords. Situated on one of the fineſt rivers in the world, at the 


ad of ſloop- navigation, ſurrounded with a rich and extenſive back 
country, and the ſtore houſe. of the trade ta and from Canada and the 
lakes, it muſt fouriſh, and the inhabitants cannot but grow rich. 
Tbe city of Hudſon however is their great rival, and has had the moſt 
rapid growth of any place in America, if we except Baltimore in Mary- 


land. It is 130 miles north of New Vork. It was not begun till the 
autumn of 1583+. ; SF 


The fituation of New York, with reſpect to foreign markets, has de- 
cidedly the preference to any of the ſtates. It has at all ſeaſons of the 
year a ſhort and eaſy acceſs to the ocean. It commands the trade of a 

eat ＋ 2 of the beſt ſettled and beſt cultivated parts of a 
Unite States. It has been ſuppoſed by gentlemen well informed, that 
more wealth is conveyed down Connecticut river, and through the Sound 


to New York, than down the Hudfon. This is not improbable, as the 


banks of the Connecticut are more fertile and much thicker, and more 
extenſively ſettled than the banks of the Hudſon}. The commodities 
in which they trade are wheat, flour, barley, oats, beef, and other kinds 
of animal food. Their markets are the fame with thoſe which the 
New Englanders uſe; and they have a ſhare in the log-weod trade, 
and that_which is carried on with the Spaniſh and French plantations. 
They uſed to take almoſt the fame fort of commodities from England 
with the inhabitants of Boſton. At an average of three years, their ex- 
pow were ſaid to amount to 526, oool. and their imports from Great 

ritain to 33 1 00l. | | 

AGRICULTURE AND MANUFACTURES.) New York is at leaſt half a 
century behind her neighbours in New England, New Jerfey and Penn. 
fylvama, in point of improvement in Agriculture and "manufactures, 
Among other reaſons for this deficiency, that of want of enterprize in 
the inhabitants is not the leaſt. Indecd their local advantages have been 
fuch that they have grown rich without enterprize: Beſides lands have 
hitherto been cheap, and farms of courſe large, and it requires much leſs 
ingenuity to raiſe x000 buſhels of wheat upon 60 acres of land, than to 
raiſe the fame quantity upon 3o acres. So long, therefore, as the farmer 


in New York can have 6g acres of land to raiſe 1000 buſhels of wheat, he 


will never trouble himſelf to find out how he can raiſe the ſame quantity 
upon half the land. It is population alone that ſtamps a value upon 
lands, and lays a foundation for high improvements in agriculture. W 

a man 1s obliged to maintain a family upon a ſrnall farm, his invention ws 
exerciſed to find ont every improvement that may render it more pro- 


ductive. This appears to be the great reaſon why the lands on Delaware 


and Connecticut rivers produce to the farmer twice às much clear profit 


as lands in equal quantity, and of the ſame quality upon the Hudſon. 


* Morle's American Geography, © J Mare t Mate. 
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Tf the eding obſervations be juſt, improvements will k ce with 
po 1 and the increaſing value of — | "TP ” | 
1 — — in manufacturers never precede, but invariably follow 
improvements in agricuſture, This obſervation applies more' particularly 
to the country. The city of New York contains a great number of 
people who are employed in the various branches of manufactures, viz. 
wheel carriages of all kinds, loaf-ſugar, . bread, beer, ſhoes and boots, 
ſadlery, cabinet work, cutlery, hats, clocks, watches, mathematical and 
muſical« inſtruments, ſhips, and every thing neceffary for their equip- 
ment, a glaſs work and ſeveral iron works have been eſtabliſhed “. 
RELIGION AND LEARNING. ] It is ordained by the late confſlitution of 
New York, that the free exerciſe and enjoyment of religious profeſſion 
and worſhip, without diſcrimination or preference, ſhall for ever be allow- 
ed, within that ſtate, to all mankind. | 

A college was erefted at New York, by a& of parliament, about the 
year 1755; but as the aſſembly was at that time divided into parties, it 
was formed on a contracted plan, and has for that reaſon never met with 
the encouragement which might naturally be expected for a public ſemi- 
nary in To populous a city. | | | : 

HisTORY AND GOVERNMENT.] The Swedes and Dutch were the firſt 
Europeans who formed ſettlements on this part of the American coaſt, 
The tract claimed by the two nations extended from the 38th to the 
41ſt degree of latitude, and was called the New Netherlands. It cons 
tinued in their hands till the time of Charles II. who obtained it from 
them by right of conqueſt in 1664; and it was confirmed to the Engliſh 
by the treaty of Breda, 1667. The New Netherlands were not long in 
our poſſeſſion before they were divided into different provinces: New 
York took that name from the king's brother, James, Duke of York; to 
whom the king granted it, with full powers of government, by letters 
patent, dated March 20, 1664. On James's accethon to the throne, the 
right to New Vork became veſted in the crown, and it became a royal 
government. The king appointed the governor and council; and the 
people once in ſeven years, elected their repreſentatives to ſerve in general 
afſemblies. Theſe three branchey of the legiſlature (anſwering to thoſe cf 
Great Britain), had power to make any laws not repugnant to thoſe of 
Lngland ; but, in order to their being valid, the royal aſſent to them was 
firſt to be obtained. | 

By the conſtitution of the ſtate of New York, eſtabliſhed in 1777, the 
ſupreme legiſlative power was veſted into two ſeparate and diſtinct bodies 
of men; the one to be called,“ The Aſſembly of the State of New Vork,“ 
to conſiſt of ſeventy members, annually choſen by ballot; and the other, 
„The Senate of the State of New York,” to conſiſt of twenty-four for 
four years, who together are to form the legiſlature, and to meet once, at 
leaſt, in every year for the diſpatch of buſi neſs. The ſupreme executive 
power is to be veſted in a governor, who is to continue in ofhee three years 
alliſted by four counſellors, choſen by and from the ſenate. Every male 
inhabitant of full age, who' ſhall poſſeſs a freehold of the value of twenty 
pounds, or have. rented a tenement of the yearly. value of forty fhillings 
and been rated and have paid taxes to the ſtate for ſix months preceding 
the day of election, is entitled to vote for members of the aſſembly; but 
thoſe who vote for the govertior, and the members of the ſenate are to 
be poſſeſſed of freeholds of the value of one hundred pounds. The de- 
legates to the F judges, &e. are to be choſen by ballot of the 
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SITUATION AND ExTENT. iN 


Miles. | De - Sq. Miles. 
Length 160 uo 84 


39 and 43 north lat. 
Breadth 65 deren 12 76 weſt long. 8 


BouNDARIES. ] EW JERSEY is bounded on the weſt and ſouth. 
4 | N weſt, by Delaware river and bay; on the ſouth · eaſt 

and eaſt, by the Atlantic Ocean ; and by the Sound which teparates Sta- 

ten Iſland from the continent, and Hudfon's river, on the north. 


Diviſions. Counties. Chief Towns. 
"Middleſex Perth Amboy _ — 4 2 
=o Monmouth ] Shrewſbury and Freeho 
e Elizabeth and Newark 
Somerſet Boundbrook ad 
(Bergen Hakkenſak _ By. 
Burlington BURLINGTON, | $7 alt, 
Glouceſter Woodbury, and Glouceſter 


Set Salem Salem 
Weſt Diviſion Cumberland 4 Hopewell, Bridgetown 
contains | | 
C-pe May one 
Hunterdon Trenton 
Morris | Morristewn 
Suſſex IJ CNewtown 


Rivers.) Theſe are the Delaware, Raritan, and Paſſaick, onfthe lat- 
ter of which is a remarkable cataract; the height of the rock from which 
the water falls is faid to be about 70 feet perpendicular, and the river there 
80 yards broad. | 

CLiMATE, sott, AND PRODUCE.) The climate is much the ſame with 
that of New York ; the foil is various, at leaſt one-fourth part of the pro- 
vince is barren, fandy land, producing pines and cedars ; the other parts in 
general are good, and produce wheat, bariey, rye, Indian corn, &c. in 
great perfection. 


HistoxY, GOVERNMENT, eee Ne Jerſey is part of that 


CHIEF TOWNS, AND COMMERCE» vaſt tract of land, which we 
have obſerved was given by king Charles IT. to his brother, James duke 
of York; he fold it, for a valuable conſideration to Lord ey and 
Sir George Carteret (from which it received its preſent name, becauſe 
Sir George had eſtates in the iſland of Jerſey, and they again to others, 
who in the year 1702 made a furrender of the powers of government to 
queen Anne, which the accepted; after which it became a royal govern- 
ment. By an account publiſhed in 1765, the number of inhabitants ap- 
pears to have been about 100,0ce : but in 1784, a cenſus of the inhabi- 
tants was made by order of the legiffature, when they amounted "to 
140,435, of which ro, got were blacks. Of theſe blacks, 1939 only were 
ſlaves; © that the proportion of {laves to the whole of the inhabitants K 


I 
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| the Nate is as one to ſeventy fix. The population for every ſquare mile 


is eighteen “. 

Perth-Amboy and Burlington were the ſeats of government; the gover- 
nor generally refided in the latter, which is pleaſantly fituated on the fine 
river Delaware, within twenty miles of Philadelphia. Both have been 


lately made free ports for twenty-five years. The former is as good a 


port as moſt on the continent; aud the harbour is ſafe, and capacious 
enough to contain many large ſhips In Bergen county is a very valua- 
ble copper- mine. | | 

By the new Charter of rights eſtabliſhed by the provincial congreſs, 
July 2, 1776, the government of New York is veſted in a governor, le- 


gilative council, and general affembly. The members of the legiſlative _ 
council are to be freehoiders, and worth at leaſt one thouſand pounds real 


and perſonal eftate ; and the members of the general aſſembly to be worth 
five hundred pounds. All the inhabitants worth fifty pounds are entitled 
to vote for repreſentatives infcouncil and aſſembly, and forall ot her public 
officers. The election of the guvernor, legiſlative council, and general 
aſſembly, are to be annual; the. governor, and lieutenant governor to be 


chofen out of and by the atlembly and council. The judges of the 


ſupreme court are choſen for ſeven years, and the officers of the executive 
power for five years. | | . e 

ReLl1610N AND LEARNING. ] According to the preſent conſtitution of 
this province, all perſons are 3 worſhip God in the manner that 
is moſt agreeable to their on conſctences; nor is any perſon obliged to 
pay tithes, taxes, or any other rates, for the purpoſe of building or re- 
pairing any other church or churches, for the maintenance of any mi- 
niſter or miniſtry, contrary to what he believes to be right, or has deli. 
berately or voluntarily engaged himſelf to perform. There is to be no 
eſtabliſhment of any one religious ſect in this province, in preference to 
another: and no proteſtant inhabitants are to be denied the enjoyment of 
any civil right, merety on account of their religious principles, | 

A college was eſtabliſhed at the town of Princeton, in this province, by 
governor Belcher, 1746, and has a power of conferring the ſame degrees 
as Oxtord or Cambridge, There were generally, before the war between 


Great Britain and the colonies, Letween 80 and too ſtudents here, who” 


came from all parts of the continent, ſome even from the extremities 
of it. e Bad, n 
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PENNSYLVANIA axv DELAWARE. _ 
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On Degrees. Niles 
Length 300 bet 74 and 81 weſt long'tude. Ns 
Breadth 240 _ 39 and 44 north latitude. [ e 


Bouvxbxxtks.J OUNDED by the country of the Iroquois, or Five 

1 | Nations, on the North; by Delaware river, which 
i from the Jerſeys, on the Eaſtz and by Maryland, on the South 
an "Pe © Ee : X , s N N | 


V Morſ.'s American Geography, 
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The ſtate of PexxsYLYANta contains the following counties: 
Counties. Chicf Towns. 

| * W. long. 78. 29. 
Cheſter — — Cheſter : 

Bucks — — — Newtown 

Berks — — Reading 

Northamton — — Haſton 

Lancaſter — = [Lancaſter 

York — — — York 

aer — — Carliſie 

ontgomery — — Norriſton 

Dauphin — _  Louiſbury 

Luzerne '— — Wilkſborough 

Northumberland — — Sunbury 
Franklin — — Chamberſtown 
Huntingdon — — Huntingdon - 

Weſtmoreland — — Greenfburgh 
Fayette — — Union 
Wathington — — - Waſhington 
— 2 — — Pitt{burg | 
Bedford, a county weſtward of the mountains upon the Ohio, pur- 
2 from the Indians in 1768, by Mr. Penn, and eſtablithed 
n 1771: x 


The DzLawar State is divided into three counties. 
| Counties. Chief Towns. 


— 


Newcaſtle Newcaſtle, Wilmin on 
| Kent and þ onthe Delaware {Dore ? - 
Suſſex Leweſtown, Milford 


which form a diſtin ſtate and government, having a preſident, council 
of nine perſons, and houſe of aſſembly of twenty-one repreſentatives : 
the judges and other officers of ſtate, civil and military, are choſen by 
the . and general aſſembly. : | 
| Rivets.] The riversare, Delaware, which is navigable for veſſels of one 
fort or other, more than 200 miles above Philadephia- The Suſquehanna 
and Schuylkill are alſo navigable a coufiderable way the country, 
Theſe rivers, with the numerces bays and creeks in Delaware bay, capable 
of containing the largeſt fleets, render this province admirabie ſrited to 
carry on an inland and foreign trade. 
CLIMATE, AIR, SOIL, 2 The face of the „ air, ſoil, 
FACE OF THE COUNTRY. and uce, do not materially differ 
from thoſe of new York If there be any difference, iz is in favour of 
this province. The air is fweet and clear. The winters continue from 
December till March, and are fo extremely cold and ſevere, that the river 
Delaware, though very broad, is often frozen over. The months of 
July, Auguſt, and September, are almoſt intolerably hot z but the cou 
is refrefhed by frequent cold breezes. It may be remarked in genera 
that in all parts of the Britiſh plantations, from New York ts the ſouthern 
extremity, the woods are full of wild vines of three or four ſpecies, all 
different frixn thoſe we have in Europe. But, whether from ſome fault in 
t. cir nature, or in the climate, or the ſoil where they grow, or, what rt 
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much more probable, from a fault in the planters, they have yet produced 
no wine that deſerves to be mentioned, though the Indians from them 
make a ſort of wine, with which they regale themſelves. It may alſo be 
obſerved of the timber of theſe colonies, that towards the ſouth it is not 
ſo. good for ſhipping as that of the more northern provinces. The far- 


ther ſouthward you go, the timber becomes leſs compact, and rives eaſily, 


which property, as it renders it leſs ſerviceable for ſhips; makes it more 
uſeful for ſtaves, | | | | | | 
HisToRY;"GOVERNMENT, SETTLEMENT, ro- This country, un- 
PULATION,' CHIEF TOWNS, AND COMMERCE. der the name of the. 
New Netherlands, was originally poſſeſſed by the Dutch and Swedes. 
When theſe nations, hawever, were lied | 
Engliſh, admiral Penn, who, in conjunction with Venables, had re then 
the iſland of Jamaica (under the auſpices of Cromwel] being in 
with Charles II. obtained a promiſe of a grant of this country from that 
monarch. Upon the admiral's death, his ſon, the celebrated quaker, 
availed himſelf of this promiſe, and, after much court ſolicitation, ob- 
tained the performance of it. Though as an author and a divine, Mr. 
Penn be little-known but to thofe of his own perſuaſion, his reputation 
in a character no leſs reſpectable is univerſal among all civilized nations. 


The circumſtances of the times engaged vaſt numbers to follow him into 
— 


his new ſettlement, to avoid the perſecutions to which the quakers, like 
other ſectaries, were then ed; but it was to his own wiſdom and 


ability that they are indebted for that charter of privileges, which placed 
this colony on ſo reſpectable a footing. Civil and religious liberty, in 


the utmoſt latitude, was laid down by that great man, as the chief and 
only foundation of all his inſtitutions. Chriſtians of all denominations 
might not only live unmoleſted, but have a ſhare in the government of 
the colony. No laws could be made but by the conſent of the inhabitants 
Even matters of benevolence, to which the laws of few nations have 
extended, were dy Penn ſubjected to regulations. The affairs of widows 
and orphans: were to be inquired into by a court conſtituted for that pur- 


poſe. The cauſes between man and man were not to. be ſubjected to the 
delay and chicanery of-the law, but decided by wiſe and honeſt arbitrators. 


His benevolence and generoſity, extended alſo to the Indian nations; 
inſtead of taking immediate advantage of his patent, he purchaſed of theſe 
people the lands he had obtained by his grant, judging that the original 

roperty, and eldeſt right was veſted in them. William Penn, in ſhort, 


ad he been a native of Greece, would have had his ſtatue placed next 


to thoſe of Solon- and Lycurgus. His laws founded on the ſolid baſis of 
equity, ſtill maintain their force; and as a proof of their effects, it is only 
n to mention that land was lately granted at twelve pounds an 
hun acres, with a quit - rent of four ſhillings reſerved :. whereas the 
terms on which it was formerly granted, were at twenty pounds the thou- 
ſand acres, with one ſhilling quit- rent for every hundred, Near Phila- 
delphia, before the commencement of the war with the mother- country, 
land rented at twenty ſhillings the acre ; and even at ſeveral miles diſtance 
from that city,*ſold at twenty years purchaſe. 


In ſome years, more people tranſported themſelves into Pennſylvania 


than into all the other ſettlements together. Upon the principal rivers 
ſettlements are made, and the country has been cultivated 150 miles 


above Philadelphia. In the grand convention, which was held in Phila» 
delphia, in the fummer of 1787, the inhabitanis of Pennſylvania were 


reckoned at 360,000, It is probable they are now more numerous, per- 


haps 400,009. If we fix them at this, the population for every ſquare 
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mile will be only nine; „See it appears that Pennſylvania is only 

one-fifth as popupulons as Connecticut. r * 
But Connecticut was ſettled nearly half a century before Pennſylvania; 
ſo that in order to do 8 to Pennſylvania in the compariſon, we muſt 
anticipate her probable population fifty vents Pete *. The people are 
hardy, induſtrous, and moſt of them ſubſtantial, though but few of the 


landed people can be conſidered as rich; but before the commencement 


of the civil wa, they were all well lodged, well fed, and, for their con- 


dition, well clad ; and this at the more eaſy rate, as the inferior people 
manufactured moſt of their own wear, both linens and woollens. 
This province contains many very confiderable towns, ſuch as German. 
Ghefter, Oxford, Radnor; all of which, in any other colony, would 
"deſerve N notice of more particularly. But here the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, which is beautiful beyond any city in America, and in regu. 
larity unequalſed by any in Europe, totally eclipſes the reſt, and deſerves 
our chief attention. It was built after the plan of the famous Penn, the 
founder and legiſtator of this colony. It is ſituated 100 miles from the 
ſea, between two navigable rivers, the Delaware, where it is above a mile 
in breadth on the north, and the Schuylkill, on the ſouth, which it unites, 
as it were, by running in a line of two miles between them. The whole 
town, when the original plan can be fully executed, is in this manner: 
.every quarter of the city — a ſquare of eight acres and almoſt in the 
centre of it is a ſquare of ten acres, furrounded by the town-houſe, and 
other public buildings. The High- ſtreet is 100 feet wide, and runs the 
whole breadth of the town: parallel to it run nineteen other ſtreets, 
which are croſſed by eight more at right angles, all of them 30 feet wide, 
and communicating with canals from the two rivers, which add not only 
to the beauty, but to the wholeſomeneſs of the city. According to the 
original plan, every man in poſſeſſion of 1000 acres, in the province, had 
his houſe either in one of the fronts facing the rivers, or in the High 
ſtreet, running from the middle of one front to the middle of the other. 
Every owner of 5000 acres, beſides the above-mentioned” privilege, was 
entitled to have an arre of ground in the front of the houſe and all others 
might have half an acre for gardens and court yards. The proprietor's 
ſeat, which is the uſual place of the governor's reſidence, and is about 
a mile above the town, is the firſt private building, both for magniticence 
and ſituation, in all Britiſh America. The barracks for the troops, the 
market, and other public buildings, are proportionably grand. The quays 
are ſpacious and fine, and the principal-quay is 200 feet wide. 
There were in this city a great number of very wealthy merchants; 
which is no way ſurpriſing, when we confider the great trade which it 
carried on with the Engliſh, Spaniſh, French, and Dutch colonies in 
America; with the Azores, the Canaries, and the Madeira iſtands ; with 
Great Britain and Ireland, with Spain, Portugal, and Hollands Befides 
the Indian trade, and the quantity of grain, proviſions, and all kinds of 
the produce of this province, which is brought down the rivers upon 
which this city is ſo c&mmodioufly ſituated, the Germans, who are ſet- 
tle in the interior parts of this province, employ ſeveral hundred wag- 
gons, drawn each by four horſes,” in bringing the product of their farms 
to this market. In the vear 1740, 303 veſlels entered inwards at this port, 
and 291 cleared outwards; but in the year 1786, the number of veſſels 
entered at the cuſtom-houſe was 910. BER F 


The commodities formerly ex ported into Pennſylvania, at an average of 
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Great Britain and other markets, beſides timber, ſhips built for ſale, cop- 
per ore, and iron in pigs and bars, confiſted of grain, flour, and many 
ſorts of animal food; and at an average of three years were calculated 
at 705, cool. Since the _—_ independence, the new duty upon im- 
ported goods of two and a half per cent. ad valorem produced from the 
11t of March to the firſt of December 1784, 132,000. in Philadelpha, which 
' correſponds to an importation of 3, 168, 0 %n.. ate ave ter 


There was an academy eſtabliſhed at Philadelphia, which has been great- 


ly encouraged by contributions from England and Scotland, and which, 
before the civil war broke out, bid fair to become a bright ſeminary of 
learning. It is now ſtyled an Untversri ; its funds were partly given 
by the ſtate, and partly taken from the old college. And in 1787 a col- 
lege was founded at Launer and, in honour\ to Dr Franklin, called 
Franklin- College. en renn enn 
Beſides ſeveral other very improving inſtitutions in this city, there is 
one which deſerves a particular notice, which is THE AMI AN Pnro- 
 SOPHICAL SOCIETY, HELD AT PHILADELPHIA, FOR 'PROMOTINS  USE= 
FUL KNOWLEDGE, - This ſociety was formed January 2, 1769, by the 
union of two other literary ſocieties that had ſubſiſted for fone time in 
Philadelphia; and were created one body corporate and polite, with ſuch 
powers, —— — and immunities as are neceſſary ſor anſwering the 
valuable purpoſes which the ſociety had originally in view, by a charter, 
granted by the commonwealth of Pennſylvania, on the 1 5th of March, 
1780. This ſociety has already publiſhed two very valuable volumes of 
their tranſactions, one in 1777 the other in 1786. In 1771, this ſociety 
conſiſted of nearly 3zoo members; and upwards of 120 have fince been 
added; a large proportion of which are foreigners of the frſt diſtinction 
a in Europe. tis is an evidence of the inereaſing reſpectability and im- 
provement of the ſoci et. Dion Nie e 
It was in Philadelphia that the general congreſs of America met in 
tember 17743 and their meetings continued to be chiefly held there, 


the king's froops made themſelves maſters of that eity, on the a6th of. 
September 1777. But in June 1778, the Britiſh troops retreated to Ne- 


Vork, and Philadelphia again became the reſidence of the congreſs. 
In 1776, the repreſentatives of the freemen of Pennſylvania met in a 
general convention at Philadelphia, and agreed upon the plan of a new 
conſtitution of government for that colony. They determined, that the 
commonwealth, or ſtate of Pennſylvania, ſhould be Poon hereafter by 
an aſſembly of the repreſentatives of the freemen of the ſame, and a pre- 
ſident and council. the ſupreme legiſlative power ſhonld be veſted 
in a houſe of repreſentatives of the freemen of the commonwealth or ſtate 
of Pennſylvania. That the ſupreme executive power ſhould be veſted in 
a preſident and council of twelve. That every freeman of twenity-one 


years of age, having reſided in Pennſylvania one year before the day. of 


election for repreſentatives, and paid public taxes during that time, lud 
enjoy the right of an elector; and that the ſons of freeholders, of 'twentfy- 


one years of age, ſhould be entitled to vote, although they had not paici 


taxes. That the houſe of repreſentatives of the freemen of this commoy- 
wealth ſhould conſiſt of ons molt noted for wifdom and virtue, to be 


choſen by the freemen of every city and county of this commonwealth re- 


ſpectively. And that no perſon ſhould be elected, unleſs he had-refided 
in the city or county for which he ſhould be choſen two years before the 
election; and that no member, while he continued ſuch, ſhould hold any 


other office, except in the militia. - That no perſon ſhould be capable of 
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by - py yrs bo That the 
members of the houſe of repreſentatives ſhould be choſen annually by 


impea 
— oy > awry a free 
eat Pennſylvania in con- 
grefs ſhould be annually choſen by ballot, in general afſembly of re. 
preſentatives, That the ſupreme executive council of this ſtate ſhould 
ceakit of twelve perſans, to be- choſen by the freemen of Philadelphia, 
andthe ſeveral countigs of Pennſylvania. That a preſident, and vice- 
prefident of this council, ſhould be choſen annually. That the preſident, 
aud in his abſence the vice-preſident, and the council, five of whom arc 
a „ mould have power to appoint and commiſſionate judges, 
ers, judge of the admiralty, attorney-general, and other officers 
and military. "That the prefident ſhall be commander in chief of the 
of the ſtate, but ſhall not command in perſon, except adviſed there- 
| by tte council, and then only ſo long as ſhall approve. That all 
mall be by jury; and that freedom. of ſpeech, and of the preis, ſhall 
reſtruned, That all perſons in public offices ſhould declare their 
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une Cod, the creator and governor of the univerſe, the re- 
Soriptures of the Old and New Teſtament to be given by 
A variety of other parti | 


overnment : wherein it 
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general aſſem 
hg ; 
rank. in by the faid laws ſhould be di- 
rected. Two choſen by ballot every year for each 
county and cit called the Council of Cenſors,“ 
who are to 
Powers. 
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SITUATION AND'EXTENT. 


75 and So welt longitude. 0p 
between} If aud 46 north latent \ 12,000. 
OUNDED by Pennſylvania, on the north; by an- 
| other part ot Penny vania, and the Atlantic ocean 
Virginia, on the ſouth; and by the Apalachian moun- 


PouxDaries.}] 


| —@ on the eaſt; dy 

tains on the welt. 

8 Marxland is divided into two parts by the bay of Cheſapeak, vis. f. 
The eaſtern ; and 2. The weſdern diviian. v us Di TI 
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Diviſion. Chief Towns. 
n A Princeſs Anne 
” x. | * — ee NN 
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Rivers.) This country is indented with a vaſt number of navigable 
creeks and rivers. © The chief are Patowmac, Pocomoac, Patuxent, Chep- 
tonk, Severn, and Saſſafras. | | | 

Face oF THE- COUNTRY, AIR, } In theſe particulars this province 

$OIL, AND PRODUCE. has nothing remarkable by which- it 
may be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe dy deſcribed. The hills in the in- 
land country are of ſo eaſy aſcent, that they rather ſeem an artificial than 
a natural production. The climate is generally mild and agreeably ſuited 
to agricultural productions, and a great variety of fruit trees. In the inte- 
rior hilly country the inhabitants ase healthy; but in the flat country, in 
the neighbourhood of the marſhes and ſtagnant waters, they are, as in the 


other ſouthern ſtares ſubje& to intermittents. The vaſt number of rivers 


diffuſes fertility through the ſoil, which is admirably adapted to the rearing 
of tobacco and wheat, which are the ſtaple commodities of that country; 
hemp, Indian corn, grain, &c. 125 ive 
PoPULATION AND COMMERCE-] The number of inhabitants includ- 
ing the negroes is eſtimated at 254,050, which is eighteen for every ſquare 
The commerce of Maryland depends on the ſame principles wit 
that of Virginia, and is fo cloſely connected with it, that any ſeparation of 
them rather confuſe than inſtruct. It will be confidered therefore 
under that head. MRS 45 
His roy AND GOVERNMENT.] It ſeems as if all the provinces of 
North America were planted from motives of religion. Maryland, like 
thoſe we have formeriy deſcribed, owes its ſettlement to religious conſi - 
derations. As they, however, were peopled by ſtants, Maryland 
was originally planted by Roman Catholics. This ſet, towards the 
cloſe of Charles the Firſt's reign, was the object of great hatred to 
the bulk of the Engliſh nation; and the laws in force againſt the 
Papiſts were executed with great ſeverity. This in part aroſe from an 
opinion, that the court was too favourably diſpoſed towards this form 
of religion. It is certain, that many marks of favour were conferred on 
the Roman catholics. Lord Baltimore was one of the moſt eminent, in 


great favour with the. court, and on that account moſt odious to the 


A 
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. nerality of Engliſh. This nobleman, in 1632, obtained a grunt from 
Gharles of that country, which formerly was conſidered as a part of Virgi- 
nia, but was now called Maryland, in honour of queen Henrietta Mary 
daughter to Henry TV. of France, and ſpouſe to king Charles. The year 
following about 200 popiſh-families, ſome of conſiderable diſtinction, em. 

©  barked with lord Baltimore, to enter into poſſeſſion of this new territory. 
Theſe ſettlers who had that liberality and good breeding which diſtin. 
guiſh gentlemen of every religion, — their lands at an eaſy price 
trom the native Indians; they even lived with them for ſome time in the 
ſame city; and the ſame harmony continued to ſubſiſt between the two 
nations, until the Indians were impoſed on by the malicious infinuations 

of fome planters in Virginia, who envied the proſperity of this popiſh 
colony, and inflamed the Indians againſt them by ill-grounded reports, 
ſuch as were ſumeient to ſtir up the reſentment, of men naturally Jea- 
Tous, and who from experience had reaſon to be ſo. The colony, however, 
was not wanting to its own ſafety on this occafion. Though they con- 
tinaed their friendly intercourſe with the natives, they took care to ere a 
fort, and to uſe every other precaution” for their defence againſt ſudden 
hottilities ; the defeat of this attempt gave a new ſpring to the activity of 
this plantation, which was likewiſe receiving frequent reinforcement 
from England of thoſe who found themſelves in danger by the approach- 
- Ing revolution. But during the protectorſhip of Cromwel, every thing 
was overturned in Maryland. Baltimore was deprived. of his rights; 
and a new governor, appointed by the protector, ſubſtituted in his room. 
At the reſtoration however, the property of this province reverted to its 
natural poſſeſſor. Baltimore was remſtated in his ri and fully diſco- 
vered how well he deſerved to be ſo. He eſtabliſhed a perfect toleration 
in all religious matters: the colony increaſed and flouriſhed and diſſen- 
ters of all denominations, allured by the proſpect of gain, flocked into 
Maryland. But the tyrannical government of James II. again deprived 
this noble family of their poſſeſſion, acquired by royal bounty, and im- 
proved by much care and expence. 0 dur n oh 
At the revolution lord Baltimore was again reſtored to all the profits 
of the government, though not to the right of governing, which could 
not contiſtently be conferred on a Roman catholic. But after the family 
changed their religion, they obtained the- power as, well as the intereſt. 
The government of this country exactly reſembled that in Virginia, 
except that the governor was appointed by the proprietors, and only 
; 4 hoe by the crown. The government af Maryland is now veſted 
in a governor, ſenate of 15, and houſe of tes, all which are to be 
. Choſen annually. The governor is to be elected by ballot, by the ſenate 
and houſe of delegates. All freemen above twenty-one years of age, 
having a freehold of fifty acres, or property to the value of thirty 
pounds, have a right of ſuffrage in the election of delegates, which is 
vive wee. All perſons appointed to any office of profit and truſt, are to 

' fubſcribe a declaration of their belief in the Chriſtian religion. 

Ia 1782, A college was founded at Cheſter town. in this province, under 
the name of Haſbington Cullege, in honour of general Waſhingron. + 
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SITUATION AND Eray. „ 


Miles. N 


Length 750 is and go weſt longitude 
Breadth . 1 Ee and 40 north latitude 3 80, 


BouxDARIEs, ] OUNDED by the river-Potowmac, , which divides it 


from Maryland, on the north-eaſt ; by the Atlan- 


tic ocean, on the eaſt; by Carolina, on the ſouth ; and the river Miſ- 


ſiſlippi, on the Welt. 

It may be divided into 75 Gries, of very unequal ſize and popu- 
lation. Of theſe Iz are on the tide waters, or in that parallel; 23 are 
in the midlands, between the tide waters and blue ri "ge of mountains; 
$ between the blue ridge and Allegany; and 8 weſtward of the Allegany. 
The following ey is taken en Morſe S American Oprah: e 


- n. * 


Situation. be | Situation. Counties. BORG . 
Lincoln. 8 1 uh - CGreeneſville 
| on „ent, Dinwiddie 
II Fapette 1 I | Cheſterfield © 
Weſtward of Onio 2 | | Prince George 
the Allegany } Monongalia ] Between James | Surry | 
Waſhington - river and Ca- Suſſex 
Montgomery - | rolina, Southampton 
Green-briar cr Iſle of Wight 
Hampſhire | | Nanſemond” 
| fs 38 REED hot 
4 Frederick L Princeſs Anne 
N ne 4 Shenando | Henrico 
Blue Rid I Rockingham, : Hanover” 
| See. 'Avguſta e | | | New Kent 
Rockbridge . | Between James | Charles City” © 
Botetourt - and York ri- 3 James City 
' Loudoun | vers Wiliamſburg 
"Faaguitey ff 4200 . York © 
-| Culpeper © | ne 
| 8 en City 
Between the ra ien Caroline 8 
ILouiſa ; | King William 
Blue Ridge J Goodhtan "ry Bar ork | King oe” Queen 
and Tide. Wa- n af gu and Roppaks- | be. 
ihe | Albemarle f ++ © | Middleſex | | 
I Amherſt © * | * UGlonceſter * ©! 
; Buckingham mire 
oF, Bedford Ys © 
. A 
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Situation. Counties. | Situation. 
f f PFirtſylvania | DD 
| I Charlotte Between Rap- 
Between the | Prince Edward | hanoc and 
Blue Ridge } Cumberland owmack, 
and Tide Wa-] Powhatan | 
ters. Amelia 
| — 4 
IMecklen | _- 
| Lanner here. 
Cars, 2 AND zrvaws.} In ou to Vi 24 or 
paſs a ſtrait between two points called the Capes of Virgi- 
— ich opens a paſſage into the bay of Cheſapeak, ane Gf the largeſt 
and fafeſt in the whole world; for it enters the country near 300 mules 


the ſouth to the north, is about 18 miles broad tor a conſiderable 
way, and feven where it is the narroweſt, RR Wing 
nine fathorns deep. This buy, through its whole extent, receives a 
number of navigable rivers from the fides of both land and Virgini 
From the latter, beſides others of leſs note, it receives James River, York 
River, the Rappahanock, and the Potowmac : theſe are not only navi- 
gable for larges ſhips into the heart of the country, but have ſo many 
creeks, and receive ſuch a number of ſmaller navigable rivers, that Vir- 
ginia is without all manner of doubt the country in the world of all others 
of the moſt convenient navigation. It has been obſerved, and the 
obſervation is not exaggerteh that every Planter has 2 river ati 

Facts or Tas counTaty.] The whole face of ths cont ee 
tremely low towards the fea, that you are very near the ſhore you 
can diſcover land from the maſt-head. The lofty trees, which cover the 
ſoil, gradually rife as it were from the ocean, and affard an enchanting 

- You travel 100 miles into the country, without meeting with 

a hall, which is nothing uncommon on thus ve coaſt of North Ame- 
rica. ; 

Am axD CLINaTe] In ſummer the heats here are exceſſive, though 
nat without refreſhing breezes from the fea. The weather is change- 
able, and the cha is fudden and violent. Their winter froſts come 
on without the warnings To « warm day there ſometimes fuc- 
ceeds ſuch an intenſe cold in the evening, as to freeze over the largeſt 
rivers. | 

The air and feafons here depend very much upon the wind, as to beat 
and cold, dryneſs and moiſture. In winter they have a fine clear air, and 
dry, which renders it very pleaſant, Their ſpring is about a month ear - 


ler than an En - in April they have frequent rains; in May and June, 
giand ; in Ap freq 4 June, 


the heat increates; and the ſummer is much like ours, being 
atle breezes from the fea, that rife about nine o'clock, and decreaſe or 
increaſe as the fun riſes or fals. In July and Auguſt theſe breezes ceaſe, 
aud the air becqines ſtagnant, and violently hot: in September the weather 
ily changes, chen they have heavy and frequent rains, which occa- 
on all the train of diſeaſes incident to a moiſt climate, particularly agues 
and intermitciag fevers. They have frequent thunder and lightning, but 

i rarely does any miſchief. 
Sort AxP PRODUCE.] Towards the fea ſhore and the henky ap. te 
Nee 
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yivers the "ſoil of Virginia conſiſts of à dark rich mould er od 
out manure, returns plentifully whatever is committed to it, At a diſtance 
from the water there is x lightneſs and ſandinefs, of the foil, which, how- 
ever, n and helped by a kindly ſun, yeilds corn and 
tobacco extremely . | | | 

From what has been faid of the ſoil and climate, it is eaſy to infer the 
variety and perfection of the vegetable productions of this country. The 


foreſts are covered with all forts of lofty trees; and no underwood or 


das Ing beneath; ſo that e travel with eafe through the foreſts 
on horſeback, under a fine ſhade to defend them from the ſun : the plains 


are enamelled with flowers and flowering ſhrubs of the richeſt 3 and 
moſt fragrant ſcent. Silk grows ſpontaneouſly in many places, the fibres of 
which are as ſtrong as hemp. Medicinal herbs and roots, particularly the 
ſnake- root, and ginſeng of the Chineſe, are here in great 2. 
There is no fort of grain but might be cultivated to advantage. The in- 
habitants, however, are ſo engrofſed with the culture of tobacco-plant, 
that they think if corn ſufficient for their ſupport can be reared, they do 
enough in this way. But flax and hemp are produced, not only for their 
own confumption, but for exportation, 8 not in ſuch quantities as 
might be expected from the nature of the ſoil, admirably fitted for pro- 
ducing this commodity. | 2 | 
Axmats.] We ſha!l here obſerve, that there were neither horſes, cows, 
ſheep, nor hogs in America, before they were carried thither by the Eu- 
ropeans ; but now they are multiplied 1 extremely, that many of them, 
particularly in Virginia, and the — colonies, run wild. Before the 
war between Great Britain and the colonies, beef and pork were ſold here 
from one penny to two-pence a pound; their fatteſt pullets at fix-pence 4 
a- piece; Chickens at three or four ſhillings a dozen; geeſe at ten-pence; | 
and turkeys at eighteen-pence a- piece. But fiſh and wild-fowl were {vill ' 
cheaper in the ſeafon, and deer were fold from five to ten ſhillings a-piece. | . 
This eſtimate may ſerve for the other American colonies, where proviſions | 


were equally ' plentiful and cheap, and in ſore till lower. Beſides the 
animals tranſported from Europe, thoſe natural to the country are deet, of 
which there are 


great numbers, à ſort of panther or tyger, bears, wolves, 
foxes, and racoons. Here is likewiſe 1 ſingular animal, called the 
| opoſſum, which ſeems to be the wood - rat mentioned by Charlevoix, in his 
tiſtory of Canada. It is about the fize of a cat; and beſides the belly, 
common to it with other animals, it has another peculiar to itſelf, and which 
hangs beneath the former. This belly has a large aperture, towards the 
legs, which difcovers a large number of teats on the uſual parts of | 
the common belly. Upon theſe, when the female of this creature con- ] 
ceĩves, the young are „and there they hang like fruit upon the . | 
falk, until they grow in bulk and weight to the appointed ſize; when 5 
they drop off, 48 received into the falſe belly, from which they go out ill 
at pleafure, and in which they take refuge when any danger threatens © 
them. In Viryinia there are all ſorts of tame and wild fowt. They have 
the nightingale, whoſe plumage is crimſon and blue; the mocking-bird, 
thought to excel all others in his own note, and including that of every 
one, the humming- bird, the ſmalleſt of all the winged creation, and 
by far the moſt beautiful, ail arrayed in ſcarlet, green, and gold. It | 
fips the dew from the flowers; which is all its nouriftment, and is too deli- 
cate to be brought alive into England. _ T 
Cuaractar, MANNERS, cusToxs.] Virginia has produced ſome of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed and influencial men that have been active in affect 
| ug the late grand and important revolution in America. Her political 
4 | and 


as | 
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and military charactet will rank among the firſt in the page of hiſtory. 
But it is to be obſerved, that this character has been obtained for t 
Virginians by a few eminent men, who have taken the lead in all their 
ublic tranſactions, and who, in ſhort, e Virginia; for the great 
body of the people do not concern themſelves with politics, ſo that their 
government, though nominally republican, is, in fact, oligarchal, or 
ariſtocratical. A. TO e 
Several travellers give but a very indifferent account of the generality 
of the people of this province. The young men, obſerves one, generally 
ſpeaking, are gamblers, cock-fighters, and horſe-jockies. The inge- 
nuity ot a Locke, or the diſcoveries of a Newton, are conſidered as infi- 
nitely inferior to the accompliſhments of him, who is expert in the ma- 
nagement of a cock- fight, or dexterous in manceuvring at a horſe- race. 
A ſpirit for literary inquiries, if not altogether contined to a few, is, 
among the body of the people, evidently ſubordinate to a ſpirit of gam- 
bling and barbarous ſports. At almoſt every tavern or ordinary, on the 
public road, there is a billiard table, a 9 table, cards, and 
other implements for various games. To theſe public-houſes the gam- 
bling gentry in the neighbourhood reſort to &:/7time, which hangs heavily 
upon them; and at this buſineſs they are extremely expert, having been 
accuſtomed to it from their earlieſt youth. The paſſion for cock - fighting, 
a diverſion not only inhumanly barbarous, but infinitely beneath the dig- 
nity of a man of ſenſe, is ſo predominant, that they even advertiſe their 
matches in the public papers*. This diſſipation of manners is the con- 
ſequence of indolence and luxury, which are the fruit of African ſlavery. 
HisToRY, GOVERNMENT, POPULA- This is the firſt country which 
TION, TOWNS, AND connec. J the Engliſh planted in America. 
We derived our right, not only to this, but to all our other ſettlements, 
as has been already obſerved, from the diſcovery of Sebaſtian Cabot, who, 
in 1497 firſt — 5 the northern continent of America, in the ſervice of 
Henry VII. of England. No attempts, however, were made to ſettle it 
till the reign of queen Elizabeth. It was then that Sir Walter Raleigh 
applied to court, and got together a company, which was compoſed of 
ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, and ſeveral eminent merchants, who a 
to open a trade, and ſettle a colony, in that part of the world, which, in 
honour of queen Elizabeth, he called Virginia. Towards the claſe of the 
ſixteenth century, ſeveral attempts were made for e this colony, be- 
fore any proved ſucceſsful. The three firſt companies who failed into Vir- 
inia, periſhed through hunger and diſeaſes, or. were cut off by the Indians. 
Che fourth was reduced almoſt to the ſame. ſituation ; and being dwindled 
to a feeble remainder, had ſet fail for England, in deſpair of living in 
ſuch an uncultivated country, inhabited by ſuch hoſtile and warlike ſa- 
vages. But in the mouth of Cheſapeak Bay, they were met by lord De- 
laware, with a ſquadron loaded with proviſions, and with every thing ne- 
ceſſary for their relief and defence. At his perſuaſion they returned: by his 
advice, prudence, and winning behaviour, the internal government of the 
colony was ſettled within itſelf, and put on a reſpectable footing with re- 
gard to its enemies. This nobleman, who had excepted the government of 
the unpromiſing province of Virginia from the nobleſt motives, was com- 
pelled, by the decayed ſtate of his health, to return to England. He 
left behind him, however his ſon, as deputy ; with Sir Thomas Gates, Sir 
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A traveller through Virgiaia obſerves. Three or four matches were advertiſed in the 
public prints at Wiltiamſburgh ; and I was witneſs of five in the courſe of my travels from 
that to Port Royal. 1 e 3 
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Sommers, the honourable George Piercy, and Mr. Newport, for 
Gam I By them, James Town, the firſt town built by the Engliſh 


in the New World, was erected. - The colony continued to flouriſh, and 


the true ſources of its wealth began to be diſcovered and improved. The 
firſt ſettlers, like thoſe of Maryland, were generally perſons of conſidera- 
tion and diſtinction. It remained a ſteady ally to the royal party during 
e troubles of Great Britain. Many of the cavaliers, in danger at 
home, took refuge here; and under the government of ſir William Berke- 
ley, held out for the crown, until the parliament, rather by ſtratagem than 
force, reduced them. After the reſtoration, there is nothing very inte- 
« reſting in the hiſtory of this province. Soon after this time, a young gen- 
tleman, named Bacon, a lawyer, availing himſelf of ſome diſcontents in 
the colony, on account of reſtraints in trade, became vexy popular, and 
ſet every thing in confuſion. His natural death, however, reſtored e 
and unanimity z and the inhabitants of Virginia ceaſed to deſtroy them- 
ſelves, | * D 
The government of this province was not at firſt adapted to the prin- 
ciples of the Engliſh conſtitution, and to the enjoyment of that liberty to 
which a ſubje& of Great Britain thinks himſelf entitled in every part of 
the globe. Tt was governed by a governor and cauncil, appointed by the 
king of Great Britain. As the inhabitants increaſed, the inconvenienc 
of this form became more grievous ; and a new branch was added to the 
conſtitution, by which the people, who had formerly no conſideration, 
were allowed to elect their repreſentatives from each county, into which 
this country is divided, with privileges reſembling thoſe of the repreſenta- 
tives of the commons of England. Thus two houſes, the upper and lower 


houſe of aſſembly, were formed. The upper houſe, which was before 


called the council, remained on its former footing ;-its members were ap- 
pointed, during pleaſure, by the crown ; they were ſtyled Honourable, 
and anſwered in Rs meaſure to the houſe of peers in the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion. The lower houſe was the guardian of the people's liberties. And 
thus, with a governor N 2he king, an upper and lower houſe of 
aſſembly, this government bore a ſtriking reſemblance to our oẽ n. When 
any bill had paſſed the two houſes, it came before the governor, who gave 


his aſſent or negative as he thought proper. It now acquired the force f 


a law, until it was tranſmitted to England, and his majeſty's pleaſure 


known on that ſubject. The upper houſe of aſſembly ated not only as 
4 part of the legiſlature, but alſo as privy- council to the governor, without 


whoſe concurrence he could do nothing of moment; it ſometimes acted as, 
a court of chancery. „ | 

The preſent government of this province as ſettled in convention at 
Williamſburg, July 5th, 1776, is, that the legiſlature, executive, and judi- 
ciary departments be ſeparate and diſtin ; that the houſe of delegates be, 
choſen annually by the freeholders, two for each county, and for the diſ- 
trict of Weſt Auguſta ; and one repreſentative for the city of Williamſburg 
and town of Norfolk. The ſenate to confiſt of 24 members, alſo choſen 
by the freeholders of the ſtate, divided into 20 diſtrict. The executive is 
a governor and privy-council of eight members, choſen annually by the 
Joint ballot of the 21 5 aſſembly of the ſtate, who alfo choſe the dele- 

ates to congreſs, the judges and other law officers, preſident, treaſurer, 


ecretary, &c. juſtices, ſheriffs, and coroners, commiſſioned by the go- 
vernor and council. 


The inhabitants of Virginia were eſtimated in 1782 at 567,14 f 
whom 270,762 are negroes. 8 much do they increaſe under the mild 
treatment they receive. In the very firſt ſeſſion after their independence 
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dn Great Britain, the aſſembly paſſed a law for the perpetual prohibition 
| of the importation of ſlaves. This will in ſome meature ſtop the increaſe 
of this great political and moral evil, while the minds of men may be ri. 
| pening for a complete emancipation of human nature *. The inhabitants 
| | of Virginia are a cheerful, hoſpitable, and in general a well-bred people: 
| ſome of them are accuſed of vanity and oſtentation. Here are only two 
towns which deſerve that nate; the largeſt of which, and the capital of 
the province is WILLIAMS BURG, 37-12. N. lat. 76. 48. W. long. con- 
| _ taining about ſixty houſes, and ſome ſpacious public buildings. It is about 
| forty miles from the mouth of James River, and ſeven from James Town, 
| which was formerly the capital, and before the preſent war, contained 
| many taverns and public houſes, for the entertainment of mariners. York 
1 Town and Glouceſter will ever be famous for the capture of Lord Corn- 
| wallis and his army. K 
In the following account of the commerce of Virginia, is alſo included 
| that of Maryland. Theſe provinces were ſuppoſed to export, of tobacco 
aloſſe, to the annual value of 768, oool. into Great Britain. This, at eight 
| pounds per hogſhead, makes the number of hogſheads amount to 963,000. 
Of theſe, it is computed, that about 13,500 hogſheads were conſumed 
at home, the duty on which, at 261. 1s. per hogſhead, came to 351, 67 fl. 
the remaining 82,500 hogſheads, were exported by our merchants to 
the other countries of Europe, and their value returned to Great Bri. 
tain. The advantages of this trade appear by the bare mention of it. It 
3 may not be improggr to add, that this ſingle branch employed z zo fail of 
ſhips, and 7969 ſeamen. Not only our wealth, therefore, but the very 
finews of our national ſtrength were powerfully braced by it. The other 
commodities of theſe colonies, of which naval ſtores, wheat, Indian corn, 
iron in pigs and bars, are the moſt conſiderable, made the whole exporta- 
tion, at an average of three, years, amount to 1.040,000l. The exports 
of Great 1 the ſame as to our other colonies, at a like average, came 
to 868, oool. | j 
Here is a college, founded by King William, called William and Mary 
college, who gave 2000l. towards it, and 20,000 acres of land, with power 
to purchaſe and hold lands to the value of 2000l. a- year, and a duty of 
one penny per ponnd, on all tobacco exported to the other plantations. 
There is a preſident, fix profeſſors, and other officers, who are named by 
*the governors or viſitors, The honourable Mr. Boyle made a very large 
donation to the college for the education of Indian children. The preſby- 
terian denomination of Chriſtians is the moſt numerous in this province; 
for though the firſt ſettlers were Epiſcopalians, yet through the indolence 
of the clergy, two-thirds of the people had become diſſenters at the com- 
mencement of the late revolution. | 
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5 GEORGIA. 
„aid | birvation AND Exrzvr. 8 7 TA. ! 
: WY 2 Degrees. * Miles, 34 
ui 200 U Rg if 76 and gt welt longitude. D 
jag * pt W \ 30 and 37 north latitude. an : 
Boukvanits.] » OUNDED by Virgina on the north; 8 1 Atlan- 
tic Ocean, on the caſt ; by the river St. {Fre which 


ATEL] AND. - SOUTH: CAROLINA, vr 


ſeparates Georgia from F n on * ſouth; and 205 the e on 


the weſt; * L 
el CAROLINA. $A, 
Diſtricts. Covintics: | Diftrits./ : Counties.” 
. {Chowan 9 Tf ct 14 
| Currituck - I Northampton 
\ 4 Cambden Halifax; Martin 
| | Pafquetank Wt '4 Edgecomb 
Lent” 5 7 Counties 
ess erquimins . arren 
y Gates Franklin 
Hertford + | Naſh 
Bertie I range 
| Tyrrel | | Chatan 
ou vec | | | e W 
Wiek nn ohn 2810 
I Cumberland e Caſwell. 
Wilmington, Robinſon 9 * | Sampſon 
$ Counties. Duplin Wake oY 
-Beaden Guildford 
Wayne N 1 
VA.  UMfoore as Rowan 3 
Craven | Mecklenburg... 
Beaufort 1 Rockingham | 
Carteret  ” I Saliſbury, ; Surry 
Newbern, Pitt; ; © | $ Counties Montgomery 
8 Counties. Dobbs _ | Anſon _ 
Hyde | Wilkes 
Jones LRichinoad 
| Lt Onſlow | 1 Burke 
The aboye three diſtricts, of Eden | Green 
ton, Pin and Newbern, M - | Rutherford 
are 7-7 the coaſt, extending . * Waſnington 
from the Virginia line e | 7 ounties. Sullivan 
Ward to South Carglipa.. | | 1 — rn oh 
Davidſon, Davidſon EN _ ,_ CHawkws: 
1 e \ Sumner. , f SY OT 4" Ts 
199 , 31 SOUTH 
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. SOUTH CAROLINA, hath ſeven diftricts, in which are 3 3s one, | 


as follows: 
8 „Counties. 70> 5 WP 
Bravrorr Des- | 223 Or A NR Div _ 
TAICT, r 
on the ſea - coaſt, "ck weſt of Beaufort 
between Comba-4 | -þ dibrict. ._.. Chief 
hee and Savannah | Granville town Onancs- 
rive * "Chief | he 'BURGH. | 
town Be «vyorr. Shrowſbury . 
-.CysntresTpPN . wg | Canpay Di 
Dis tRicr, | wal of G . 
between gantee Bk : dil 1 
. I Þ Cliief town Cau- 
ri Chief BY: 0-1-5. 
— Cas Berkeley ben. pL 
Ton. W. long. NixeETY-$1x Dis- 
70 12. N. lat. Colletn eier, i 
32-45. Unartholomew | comprehehds all Newb 
Grogge-Town | Winyah ; other party of the Union 
bet . ö = 1 wy 1 
wien ter mamſburg in the ather di | 
river and Nac ä trict. Chief toun 8 
Caroling, Chief Kingſton ' CAMBURBSE) EE Lenny 
town Gygorge | EN | „ 
TOWN. | | Liberty 
Cutraws Disrxictr, weſt o 
George-towy Glier chief towns 2 Dar- 


— & 


Genen . part of the ſtate which hath been laid gut in counties is 


thus divided; 
ones Counties. Principal Towns. | 
Chatham SAVANNAH, Mi. . * 5. W. long. 
a 80, 20. 8 
Effingham Ebenezer 
Burke act wid Lovifville * 
Richmond AvucusTA .__ 
Wilkes Waſhiagton 
| Li | ka : Sunbury 7 
Glyn Brunſwick 
Camden St. Patricks 
Wathipgton Golphinton ' . 
G W 
Franklin 


Neus; Fear, or 
atamaha, or Ceo + River, 


caſt, tall into the Atlantic ocean. 


A the Fear 

tokees, Yaſous, Mobile, Apalachicala, the 
noble Exeams which fail into In or A | 
| 5 


Rivtss.) Theſe are the re the, Rognpke, or or Aber et anion 


and rn 1 . r 
Florida : all which rivers riſe in the 2 mountains, and running 


; Santee ; Savanjiab ; Al- 
which divides from 


are watered by the Che- 
river, and many other 
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Sg, BAYS, AND CAPES.], The only ſea bordering on this. county. 
is that of the e ocean; which is 15 ſhallow- near 1 coaſt, s 
in of any great burden cannot approach it, except in ſome few places. 
— has not yet been found one good harbour in North Seeing 
the beſt are thoſe of Roanoke, at the mouth of Albemarle River, Pam 
tico, and Cape Fear. In South Carolina, there are, the harbours 'of 
Winyawv,. of George Town, Charles Town, and Port Royal. 5 
Georgia, the mouths af the rivers Savannah and Alatamaha form good 
The moſt remarkable promontories are, Cape Hatteras, in 35 deg, odd 
minutes north lat. Cape Fear to the South af it, and Cape Carteret ſtill. 
farther fouth. d. N 1 
CLiMATE AND AIR. ] There is not any conſiglerable difference be- 
tween tlie climate of theſe countries. In general Rt agrees With that of 
Virginia; but where they differ, it is much to the advantage of Carolina. 
The fammers, indeed, are of a more intenſe heat than in Virginia, 
the winters are milder and ſhorter. The climate of Carolina, like all 
American weather, is fubje& to ſudden tranſitions from heat to cold, and, 
from cold to heat; but not to ſach violent extremities as Virginia. | The 
winters ate ſeidom ſevere enough to freeze any conũderable water, afei 
fecting only the mornings and evenings; the froſts have never fufficient- 
ſtrength to reſiſt the noon-day fun z fo that many tender plants; Which 
do not ſtand the winter of Virginia, flouriſh in Carolina, ſor they have 
oranges in great plenty near Charles- Town, and excellent in their kinds. 
both ſweet and four. 2 8 ; | 112 
SoiL. PRODUCE; AND-FACE la this reſpeR, too, there is @ conſis 
OF THE COUNTRY. derable coiacidence between theſe comn+. | | 
tries and Virgin ia: the Cardlinas, however, in the fertility of nature, 9. 
have the advantage : but Georgia hath not ſo good a ſoil as the other 
provinces. The whole: country is in a manner one foreſt, where aur. 1 
2 have not cleared it. The trees are almoſt the ſame in every re- 1 
& with thoſe produced in Virginia; and by the different ſpecies of 8 
ſe, the quality of the ſoil is euſiy known. The land in Carolina is 
calily cleared, as there is little or no underwood, and the forefts moſtly: \ 
conſiſt of tall trees at a conſiderable diſtance. Thoſe grounds which bear, 1 
the oak,, the, walnut, and the hichory, are extremely fertile; they are of | 
dark. ſand imtermixed with loam ; and as all their land abounds wit}. 
7 nitre, it is à long time beforx it is exhauſted; for here they never ule 
manure, The pine barren is the worſt of all; this is an almoſt perk 
white leads yet it bears the r and 2 other uſeful _ | 
turally yieldin profit in pitch, tar, turpentine.  W 
— 4 rr gr for . three years together it produe we 
goed crops of Indian corn and peafe ; and, when it lies low, and iso 
ed, it even anſwers for rice. But what is moſt fortunate for this pines. 


is, that this worſt part of its land is favourabie to a. ſpecies of 
valuable of all its products, to one of the kinds of indigo. 
rich, ſwampy grounds bear their great ſtaple, rice. The couttry bear | 
the ſea is much the worft, in many parts little beiter than-.an/anhealtay . | 
ſalt marflx, for Carolina is all an even plain tor 80 miles from he lea, not 
a hill, not a rock, nor ſcarcely even a pebble. to be met wih. But the 
country, as you advance in it, improves continuallg; andat 109 miles 
diſtance from Charles - Town, where it begins to grow hjly, the foil ig 
of a prodigious fertility, fitted for every purpoſe of hunan life? nor 
can any tung be ĩmagined more pleaſant to the eye than the v ted 
diſpoſition of this back country. Here the air is pure and Whole- 
. 11% ſiome, 


—— 
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| ſome,” and the ſummer heat much more temperate than in the flat ſandy - 


In Carolina, the vegetation of evety kind of plant is incredibly quick. 
The climate and ſoil have ſomething in them ſo kindly; that ys latter, 
When left to itſelf, naturally throws out an immenſe quantity of flowers 

and flowering ſlirubs. All the European plants arrive at perfection here 
deyond that in which their native country-affords them. With proper 
culture and encouragement, ſilk, wine, and oil, might be produced in 
theſe colonies; of the firſt we have ſeen ſamples equal to what is brought 

to us from Italy. Wheat grows extremely well in the back parts, and 
yields a prodigians increaſe. * N 
From what we have obſerved of theſe valuable provinces, their pro- 
ductions appear to be, vines, wheat, rice, Indian corn, barley, oats, 
peaſe, beans, hemp, flax, cotton, tobacco, indigo, olives, orange, citron, 
cypreſs, ſaſſafras, oak, walnut, caſſia, and pine trees; white mulberry. 
trees for feeding ſilk- worms; ſarſaparilla, and pines which yields turpen- 
tine, reſin, tar, and pitch. There is a kind of tree from which runs an oil 

of extraordinary virtue for curing wounds, and another, which yields a 

balm thought to be little inferior to that of Mecca. There are other trees 
| befides theſe that yield gums. The Carolinas produce prodigious quan- 
tities of honey, of whic they make excellent ſpirits, mead as good ay 
Malaga ſack. Of all thefe the three great ſtaple commodities at preſent 
are the indigo, rice, and the produce of the pine. Nothing furpriſes 
an European more at firſt ſight than the ſize of the trees here, as well 
as in Virginia and ot er American countries. Their trunks are often 
from 50: to 50 feet high, without a branch or limb; and "frequently 
above 36 feet in circumference. Of theſe trunks when hollowed, the 
people of Charles-Town as well as the Indians make canoes, which 
ſerve to tranſport proviſions and other goods from place to place; and 
ſome of them are ſo large, that they will carry 30 or 40 barrels of pitch, 
though formed of one piece of timber. Of theſe are likewiſe made cu · 
rious pleafure boats. | OE CO TR ISO MEWS 
_ © Animars.] The original animals of this country do not differ much 

from thoſe of Virginia; but in Carolina they have a ſtill- greater yore 
of beautiful fowls. All the animals of Europe are here in plenty; blac 
- cattle are multiphed prodigiouſly ; to have 2 or 300 cos is very common, 
ut ſome have 1000 or upwards. Theſe ramble alt day at pleaſure in the 
dreſts 3 but their calves being ſeparated and kept in fenced paſtures, the 
des return every evening to them. The hogs range in the ſame man- 
Ne, and return like the co; theſe are very numerous, and many run 
qu» wild, as well as horned cattle aud horſes, in the woods. It is fur- 
Prib g that the cattle ſliould have increaſed ſo quickly ſince their being 
firſt m from Europe, while there ore ſuch numbers of wolves, ty- 
gers, ad panthers, conſtantly ranging the woods and foreſts. We have 
already obſerved that theſe animals are leſs ravenous than the beaſts of 
Africa md Aſia; they very ſeldom attempt to kill either calves or foals 
in Amerra, and when attacked, their dams make a vigorous defence. 
HisToOy, GOVERNMENT, POPULATION, I | The firſt Engliſh expedi- 
_ CHTEFTOWNS, AND COMMERCE. © tions into Carolina were 
unfortunate. Nothing ſucceſsful was done in this way till the year 1663, 
in the reign ef Charles II. At that time ſeveral Engliſh'noblemen, and 
others of greæ diſtinction, obtained a charter from the crown, 3 
them with the property and juriſdiQion of this country. They parcell 
out the lands te ſuch as were willing to go over into the new a 
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and to ſubrait to A ſyſtem of laws, which. they employed the famous Locke 
to compoſe for them. men F 
. 2 their firſt ſettlement at a point of land towards the ſouth- 
ward of. their diſtrict, between two navigable rivers... Here they laid 
the foundation of à city, called Charles-Town, which was deſigned to 
be, what it is now, the capital of the province. In time, however, the 
diſputes between. the church of Englandmen and diſſenters cauſed a total 
confuſion. in the colony. This was rendered ſtill more intolerable by 
the incurſions of the Indians, whom they had irritated by their inſolence 
and injuſtice* In order to prevent the fatal conſequences of theſe in- 
teſtine diviſions and foreign wars, au act of parliament was paſſed,” which 
ut this colony under the immediate protection of the crown. Ihe 
fords proprietois accepted a recompenſe of about 24,0001. for both the 
property and juriſdiction; and the conſtitution of this, colony, in thoſe, 
reſpects in which it differed from the royal colonies, was altered. Earl 
Grenville, however, thought fit to retain his ſeventh ſhare, which con- 
tinued in the poſſeſſion of his family. For the more convenient admi- 
niſtration of affairs, too, Carolina was divided into two diſtricts, and two 
governments. This happened in 1728, and from that time, peace agg, 
reſtored in the interual government, as well as with the Cherokees an 29 
other Indian tribes, theſe provinces began to breathe: and their trade 
advanced with wonderful rapidity, ant ae A EY 
The ſettlement of Georgia was projected in 1732, when ſeveral public: 
ſpirited noblemen and others, from compaſſion to the poor of theſe king-, 
dams, ſubſcribed a confiderable ſum, which, with 10, oool. from the go- 
vernment, was given to provide neceſſaries for ſuch paor perſons as were 
willing to tranſport themſelves into this province, and to ſubmit. to the 
regulations impoſed on them. In proceſs of time, new ſums were raiſed, 
and new inhabitants ſent over, Before the year 17 5a, upwards of 100 
ſons were ſettled in this province. It was not, however, to be ex- 
pected, that the inhabitants of Georgia, removed as they were at a great- 
diſtance from their benefactors, and from the check and control of thoſe 
who had à natural influence over them, would ſubmit to the magiſtrates 
appointed to govern them. Many of the regulations, too, by which 
they were bound, were very improper in themſelves, and deprived the 
Georgians of privileges which their* neighbours enjoyed, and which, as 
they increaſed in numbers and opulence, they thought it bard they ſhould _ 
be deprived of. From theſe corrupt ſources aroſe all the bad humours ©  * 
which tore to pieces this conſfitution of government. Diſſenſions of all 
kinds ſprung up, and the colony was on the brink. of deſtruction, when. 
in 1752, the government took it under their immediate care, removed 
their particular grievances, and placed Georgia on the ſame footing with 
the Carolinas. N Ds e 
The method of ſettling in Carolina, and indeed in other provinces of 
Britiſh America was to pitch upon a void ſpace of ground, and either to 
purchaſe it at the rate of 20]. for ooo acres, and one ſhilling quit- rent 
tor every 100 acres; or otherwiſe, to y a penny an acre quit-rent year- 
ly to the proprietors, without purchaſe- money. The people of Carolina 
live in the ſame eaſy, plentiful, and luxurious manner with the Virginians 
already deſcribed. Poverty is here almoſt an entire ſtrange?;/ and the 
pay are the moſt hoſpitable people that are to be niet with to all 
ngers, and eſpecially to ſuch as by accident or misfortunes, are ren- 
| dered incapable of providing for themſelves. . OW ons Ry i 
'The general topic of converſa jon among the men, when cards, the 
pottle, and occurrences of the day do not intervene are negroes, we 
—: . | 
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prices of indige, riee, and tobacco, c. They appear to have as Rttle 
taſte for the ſciences, as for religion. Political enquiries and philoſophi. 
dal difquifitions are attended to but by a few men of genius and induſtry ; 
and are too laborious for the indolent minds of the people at large. 
Leſs attention and reſpect are paid to the women here, than in thoſe 
parts of the United States, where the inhabitants have made greater pro- 
is in the arts of civilized life. Indeed, it is à truth, confirmed by 
obfcrration, that in er, atone to the advancement of civilization, in 
the fame proportion will reſpect for the women be increaſed : ſo that 
the of ctvitization in countries, in ſtates, in towns, and in fami- 
lies, may be remarked by the cegree of attention which is paid by huf. 
bands to their wives, and by the young men tothe young women 
Temperance and induftry are not to be reckoned among the virtues nf 
the North Carolinians. The time which they waſte in drinking, idling, 
and gambling leaves them very little opportunity to improve their plan- 
tations or their minds. The improvement of the former is left to their 
overſeers and negroes; the improvement of che latter ts too often neg- 
lected. Were the time, which is thus waſtes, ſpent in cultivating the ſoil 
and in treaſuring up knowledge, they might be both wealthy and learned, 
for they have a productive country, and are by no means deſlitute of 
ius. 1 
Time that is not employed in ſtudy or uſeful labour, is generally ſpent 
in every country in Dunkel or innocent er to "ag 
of the place of the taſte of the parties. The citizens of North Carolina, 
who are not better emplo Foend their time in drinking, or gamitig 
at cards or dice, in cock-ftighting, or horſe- racing. Many of the inter- 


ludes are filled up with a boxing match; and e tl 
decom ere ty foltte dfjual ng *. F pong 
Ina country that pretends to any degree of civilization, one would 


hardly expect to find a prevailing cuſtom of putting out the eyes of each 
other, yet this more than barbarous cuſtom 1s prevalent in both the Ca- 
rolings, and in Georgia, among the lower claſs of people. Of the origin 
of this cuſtom ue are not informed. We preſume there are few compe- 
titors for the honour of having originated it; and equally as few who | 
are envious of the leaſure of thoſe who have the Zoxcar to continue it. 
The only place in either of the Carolinas worthy of notice is Charles 
Town, W. Lon. 79-12. N. Lat. 32-45. the metropolis of South Caro- 
una, which for fize, beauty, and trade, may be conſide red as ane of the 
firſt in Britiſh America. It is admirably fituated at the confluence of 
two navigable rivers, one of which is navigable for ſbips 20 miles above 
the town, and for boats and large canoes near go. The harbour is 
ood in every reſpect, but that of à bar, which hinders veſſels of more 
- zoo tuns burthen, loaded, from entering. The town is regularly 
and pretty ſtrongly fortified by nature and art; the ſtreets are well cut; 
the houſes are hirge and well built: fame of them are of brick, aud 
others of wood, bur all of them handfome and elegant, and rent i 
extremehy high. The ſtreets are wide and ſtraĩght, inter ſecting each other 
at right Mx of thoſe running eaſt and weft extend about a mile from 


* The d ene ud ortertnining dry fan, with propriety called gauging, is thus performed. - 
When we dener re wed ted wich fighting d brufſtag each other, they comme, as it is 
catied, t % puurters, and each ende vos + » twitl bis forefingers ia the car-lacks of hie 
awtont. Warn thefe arc tft cl:nched, : humbs arc extcaded car way te the u. ſe, 

2d the eves gendly turued out ut their fo. Lats. The victor for his expertzels recaves 
* af ape |» fe fro the fpertive throng, ui hi poor crete atagoniſt, is laughed at 
ter hu m N karte. a | 2 ö Y " 
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one rivesto the other. n containg about 1089 d boules, aud was. thi 


bourhood — beau beyond deſeription. ui 2 
are kept here. — nters and. merchants. are rich and well red: 
and before the war Ken I rs Britain aud the colonies, the pee 
were ſhewy and expenſixe in theig dreſs and gray of living; ſo. that every 
thing conſpired to make this by much the livelieſt, the 1 > oſt, andy . 

liteſt place, as it is one of the richeſt teo, 05 rica. It 0 
to be vbſerved, for the honour of the peo pope Carolina, that w Ay 
common. with the other 99 they reſolved againſt the uſt of A; 
luxuries,” and even neceſhries life ; thoſe artiè dles Which impithy 
mind, enlarge the underſtanding, and correct the taſte were Wer rn 
importation of books was permitted as formerly. 

North and South Carolina joined with the other colonies in their te- 
volt againſt Britain; and in 1780, Charles. Town being belieged” BY the 


king's troops, ſurrendered on capitulation, with 6000 men in arms pri- 


e | 


ſeven weeks. 


As South Carolina has met with infinitely more attention than the 


other viaces, the . of this country alone loyed 140 
ſhips, 8 that of the other two did not employ bo, 35 5 to 
t 


Great Britain of native com mages, on 
amounted to more than 3 e Fer . ; 
365, 0. The exports of North-Caralina were c 
79,000. and its — at 18, 000l. The trade of Georgia 1 is like 
in its infancy ; the 1 amounted to little more than 74,000l. and the 


my to 49,0001. 
he trade between Carehna and the Weſt Indies ds be asse loft 


and its impo 5 


trade with the Indians was in a — flouriſhing condition; and they for- 
merly carried Engliſh goods on horles 5 or 
try weſt of Charles- Town. 


bours, and do not admit, except one at ear, vellels of above 70 or 
do tons. This lays a weight upon their trade, _y the expence of: "oy 
age. Edenton is the capital of North Carolina, 95 Kuh, * 
wy village ; * were lately projedting a — 
would be more centrical | | 
rgia has two towns already known in trade, - wee. the 2 
is 3 fituated for an inland and foreign trade, about ten mil 
from the ſea, upon a noble river of the ſame name, which is navigable for 
200 miles farther for large boats, to the ſecond town, called. Auguita, 
which ſtands in a country of the greateſt fertility, and carries on a con- 
ſiderable trade with the Indiaus. From the town of Savanyab your fee the 
whol- courſe of the river towards the ſea; and on the 9 gens Fon 
ſee the river for about 60 miles up into the country.” ere the 
Mr. young Whitfield founded an orphan- hauſe, which is — has” 6 
to a very 
ſigned chiefly for the miniſtry. By a late eſtimate. of their 
the number of inhabitants in North Carolina is 270,000, of whic — 
are negroes; in South Carolina 80,000 whites, and about 100,000 ne- 
groes; and in 
1787, the inhabitants of this ſtate were reckoned at 99,000, 


* 
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the lest 
f the governor, and the meeti * 15 Its neigt 
0 goverucr, Macs, of ing 1 — * 


ſoners, on the 1:th af May du thas year, aſter the fiege had cmi! 


reſpects with that of the reſt of the colonies, and was very large; their 


into the coun- | 


The mouths of the rivers in Nonk ene na form but ordinary Ini | 
Cape 


ferent uſe, into à college for the education of young — 2 | 


in the grand convention at Philadelphiay in 
including 


. ai. Sas ** 
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In Oftober 1779, the town of Savannah deing in poche non of the 
king's troops, was beſieged by 8000 of the 2 and TOY troops 
king's troops, with 

reat laughter of the French and Americans. Savannah, as well ag 
Charles Town, were afterwards eyacyated by the king's troops, and re- 


| ſtored to the Americans. 


The government of North Carolina is now veſted in a governor, ſe- 


nate, and houſe of commons, all elected annually ; the executive power is 
a governor and ſeven counſellors: of South Carolina, in a governor, ſe. 


nate of 23, and a houſe of repreſentatives of 202 members: and that of 
Georgia in a goyernor, executive council of 124 and houſe of aſſembiy of 
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\HE New State of Franklix, was formed by the union en c 
ties in North Cafolina. But, after much confuſion, all pretenſiong 


Wome pendency were at Jength relinquiſhed, and it is now re-united with 


1 ſtate. Beſides this, two other ſtates have lately ariſen, thoſe 
NTUCEE, and VERMONT. of theſe we ſhall give fome ac 


an this place. 5 | a 


KENTUCEK E. 


. the State of — 


HIS country was firſt diſcovered by one Me gRride, in 4. 5th I 
central part is ſituated near the latitude of 38 N. and 85 


- 6; bonnet en the north by Sandy Creek, by the Ohio on the N. 


ED On Bs fouth, and * mountains on the 
F is divided into feven counties. 


Counties. Chief Tons: 
Jefferſon at the falls of the Ohio Louiſville 
nee. — — Lexington 
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The Ohio bounds Kentucke in its whole length. This ſtate is watered 


by many rivers, and the greateſt part of the ſoil is amazinglv fertile, and 


is more temperate and healthy than any part in America. Here are but. 
faloes, bears, deer, elks, and many other animals, common to the Unit- 
ed States, and others entirely unknown to them. In the rivers are the 
fineſt fiſb and abundant. Salmon, roach, perch, eel, and all kinds of 


haok-fiſh. The paroquet is common here, as is the ivory-bill wood, 


cock, of a whitiſh colour, with a white plume; the bill is pure ivory. 
Here is an ol like ours, but different in vociferation. It makes a ſur» 
priſing noiſe like a man in diſtreſs. Its natural curioſities are aſtoniſh 
and innumerable. Caves are found amazingly large, in ſome of u hi 
you may travel ſeveral miles under a fine linieftone rock, ſupported by 
curious arches and pillars. In moſt of them run ſtreams of water. Near 
Lexington are to be ſeen curious ſepulchres fall of human ſkeletons. 
There are three ſprings or ponds of bitumen near Green River, which 
diſcharge themſelves into a common reſervoir, and when uſed in lamps, 
anſwer all the purpoſes of the fineſt oil *, There are many allum banks, 
and different places abounding with copper, which when refined is equal. 
to any in the world. At a falt ſpring near the Ohio river, very large 
bones have been found far ſurpaſſing the ſize of any ſpecies of animals nos 
in America, the head appears to have been conſiderably above three feet 
long. Dr. Hunter ſaid it could not be the elephant, and that from the 
form of the teeth it mult have been carnivorous, and belonging to à race 
of animals now exrin&. Specinens have been ſent to France and Eng- 
land. What animal this is, and by what means its ruins are found ia 
theſc regions, where none ſuch now exiſt) are very difficult queſtions, 
and variouſly reſolved. The variety of conjectures only ſerve to ſhow the 
furility of all | 1 oy 
The Miffichppi and Ohio, are the keys to the northern parts of the 
weſtern continent. The uſual route to Kentucke is from Philadelphia or 
Baltimore, by the way of Peterſburgh. From the mouth of the Ohio to 
New Orleans, (a diſtance not exceeding 460 miles in a ſtraight line) is 
8 $0 by water. The mouth emptics itſelf by ſeveral channels into the gulf 
of Mexico. > ROSH Pry 3 
An idea may be formed of the aſtoniſhing emiorations to this country, 
from the following account taken by the adjutant of the troops ſtationed 
a⁊t Fort Harmer, at the mouth of Muſkingum. 


From the toth of October, 15 to the 12th of May, 178-2177 boats, 
rſes, 7665 cattle, 12 waggons and two 


containing 2689 ſouls, 1353 
— beſides a very conũderable number that paſſed in the night un- 
obſerved... x | : \ 220 

It is at preſent peopled by above one hundred and fifty thouſand ſet. 
tlers. From the interior ſettlements of this vaſt country, America will 
derive her future greatneſs, and eſtabl;ſh new empires to rival, and per- 


- = * 


haps outdo the ancient world. 


| 
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HE ſtate af Vermont is a vaſt country, Gtuated eaſtward. of New 
Hampſhire, ſouth of Maſſachuſetts, and weſt of New York. Id 14 
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155 miles in length, and 60 in breadth. The capital of the ſtate is Ben. 
. mitgton. | WO” a *. wy . We 
"4 Ti he Allens are the chiefs or head men of the country. It is governed by 
its own laws, independent of congreſs and the ſtates. Hitherts it has been 
an object of contention between the ſtates of New York and New Hamp- 
., ſhire. The people had, for a long time, no other name than Green Moun. 
tain, Boys, which they gallicized into Verdmont, and ſince corrupted into 
the eafier pronunciation of Vermont. | 
The antique foreſts, into which the arm of man is juſt carrying the de. 
ſtructive ax, every where afford the moſt grand and ſublime proſpects. 
Little of the land of this tate is yet cleared. but the emigrations to it from 
other ſtates are great, and jt will ſoon become well cultivated, and equal in 
ettility to the ſtates it approximates. * Its popuation is ſald already to 
amount to 150, ooo. 7 ; ; we. | 
The declaration which they made by their repreſentatives in convention, 
at Windior, on the 25th of December, 1777, and which makes a part of 
their conſtitution, breathes as high a * of liberty, as that of any of 
their neighbours. They aſſert that men are born equally free—with 
equal rights, and ought to enjoy liberty of conſcience—freedom of the 
prefs—trial by jury power to form new ſtates in vacant countries, and to 
regulate their own internal police - that all elections ought to be free — that 
all power is originally in the 7 e government ought to he inſtitut- 
ed for the common benefit of the community —and that the communit 
have a rigl:t to reform or aboliſh government that every member of ſo- 
ciety hath a right to protection of life, liberty, and property —and in re- 
turn is bound to coutribute his proportion of the expence ob that protec- 
tion, and yield his perſonal ſervice when neceffary—that he ſhall not be 
obliged to give evidence againſt himſelſ— that the people have a right to 
| bear arms but no ſtanding armies ſhall be maintained in time of peace 
that the agg ca have a right to bold themſelves, their houſes, papers, and 
poſſeſſions free from ſearch or ſeizure, and therefore warrants, without 
eaths firſt made, affording ſufficient foundation for them, are contrary to 
that right, and ought not to be granted—that no perſon ſhall be liable to 
be tranſported out pf this ſtate tor trial for any offence committed within 
this ſtate, & c *. F 3 
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The ſtates of New York and Pennſylvania have large tracts of fertile 
land, extending to the lakes proper for the forming of fettlements, aud very 
capital ones have lately been made. This country will in futute prove 
one of the moſt advantageous commercial ſituations in America, having 
in a manner the key of Canada, and of all the northern Indian trade; the 
navigation extending from the weſtern fea to the lakes, has no other ab- 
fraction than ſmall portages, which in time will be converted into canals. 
The fur trade will chiefly centre in this country. © 3 

In the inland country of Virginia and North Carolina, the ſettlements in 
many paris extend to the mountains. In the eaſtern parts of Virginia, ſet- 
tlements have been made in the mountains themſelves, where ſome induſ 
trious Germans (who found the lands in the vallies taken up,) have efta- 
bliſted conſiderable plantations. . phe | 

Sguth Carolina has immenſe tracts of fertile land naſettled, 


The ſtate of Virginia, poſſeſſing lands on the other ſide of the moutt- 
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rains, (and having more immediate communication wich the Ohio coun. 
try on the river) many thouſands have paſſed over them, and ſettled them- 
ſelves in that tract which lies between the mountains and the river. It is 
ſaid ſome emigrants have croſſed that river, and ſ:ttled in the country bor- 
dering on the lakes. 19 | | | | 
By a late fertlement, the country to the ſouthward of the Ohio is in- 
cluded in the ſtate of Virginia, All the country to the northward of this 
great r ver, extending from Pennſylvania to the eaſt, the lakes on the north, 
and the Miſſiſuppi on the weſt, are intended to be divided by congreſs into 
ten new ſtates, 1 wh N 


WASHINGTON, | | CHERSONESUS, | 
ME | ROPOTAMIA, SARATOGA, 
PESILIPPA, | SYLVANIA, 
MICHIGANIA, / | ASSENIPT, 

ILLIN OI, + | POLYPOTAMIA. 


Theſe ten ſtates (ſpreading over an immenſe tract of land,) are tra- 
verſed .by the great river Ohio, in a courſe of 1200 miles, receiving into 
its waters the innumerable rivers which are ſcattered over the whole 
country. On the north they are bounded by the five great lakes, Supe- 
rior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario; which empty themſelves 
into the river St. Laurence. On the eaſt they have the ſtates of New 
York, Pennſylvania, and Virginia, whoſe navigation {as well as the St. 
Laurence) affords them a direct communication with the Atlantic Ocean. 
On the ſouth they are partly bonnded by the mountains, and on the weſt 
by the vaſt river Mifhifippi, (whoſe ſource is unknown) and which after 
flowing through the great continent of America, (admitting into its 


ſwelling waves the tributes of a thouſand waters) falls into the gulf of 
Mexico. | mY | 
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TE have already obſerved, that between the two continents of Ames - 
rica he a muttiude of iſlands which we call the Weſt Indics, and 
which, ſuch as are worth cultivation, now belong to five European powers, 
as Great Britain, Spain, France, Holland, and Denmark. As the cli- 
mate and ſeaſons of theſe wands, differ widely from what we can form any 
idea of, by what we perceive at home, we ſhall, to avoid repetitions, 
ſpeak of them in 1 and mention ſome other particulars that are pe- 
culiar to the Weſt Indies. 7 | 
The climate in all our Weſt Iadia iflands is nearly the ſame, allowing 
for thoſe accidental differences which be ſeveral fituations and qualit es of 
the lands themſelves produce. As they lie within the tropics, and the ſun 
goes quite over their heads, paſſing beyond them to the north, and never 
returning farther, from any of them than about zo degrees to the ſouth, 
they are continually ſabjected to the extreme of an heat, which would 
be intolerable, if the trade wind, riſing gradually as the ſun gathers 
ſtrength, did not blow in upon them from the fea, and retreſh the air in 
uch a manner, as to enable them toattend to their concerns even under 50 
meridian ſun. On the other hand, as the night advances, a breeze begins 
| 4 | | \ 9 t 
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to be perceived, which blows ſmartly from the land, as it were from the 
centre, towards the ſea, to all points ofthe compaſs at once. 

By the {ame remarkable providence in the diſpoſing of things, it is, 
that when the ſun has made a great progreſs towards the tropic of Cancer, 
and becomes in a manner vertical, he draws after him ſuch a vaſt body of 
clouds, as ſhield them from his direct beams; and diſſolving into rain, 
cool the air, and refreſh the country, thirſty with the long drought, which 
commonly reigns from the beginning of January to the latter end of May. 

The rains in the Welt Indies (and we may add in the Eaſt Indies) are 
by no means fo moderate as with us. Our heavieſt rains are but dews com- 
paratively. They are rather floods of water, poured from the clouds with 
2 prodigious impetuolity ; the rivers rife in a moment; new rivers and 
lakes are forced, and in a ſhort time, all the low country is under wa- 
ter . Hence it is the rivers which have their ſource within the tropics, 
ſwell and overflow their banks at a certain ſeaſon; but ſo miſtaken were 
the ancients in their idea of the torrid zone, that they imagined it to be 
dried and ſcorched up with a continued and fervent heat, and to be for 
that reaſon nninhabivable ; when, in reality, ſome of the largeſt᷑ rivers of 


the world have their courſe within its limits, and the moiſture is one of 


e greateſt inconveniencies of the climate in ſeveral places. 

The rains make the only diſtinction of ſeaſons in the Weſt Indies; the 
trees are green the whole year round; they have no cold, no froſts, no 
ſnows, and but rarely {ome hail ; the ſtorms of hail are, however, very 
violent when they happen, and the hailſtones very great and heavy.— 
Whether it be owing to this moniture, which alone does not ſeem.to be a 
fulficient cauſe, or to a greater quantity of ſulphureous acid, which pre- 
dominates in the air of this country, metals of all kinds, that are ſubject 
te the action of fach cauſes, ruſt and canker in a very ſhort time; and 
this cauſe, perhaps as much as the heat itſelf, contributes to make the 
chmate of the Welt Indies unfriendly and unpleaſant to an European con- 
Kitution. 

It is in the rainy ſeaſon (principally in the month of Auguſt, more 
rarely in July and September) that they are aſſaulted by hurricanes ; the 
moſt terrible calamity to which they are ſubject (as well as the people in 
the Faſt Indies) from the climate z this deſtroys, at a ſtroke, the labours 
of many years, and proſtrates the moſt exalted hopes of the planter, and 
often juit at the moment when he thinks himſelf out of the reach of for- 
tune. It is a ſudden and violent ſtorm of wind, rain, thunder, and light- 
ning, attended u ĩth a furious ſwelling of the ſeas, and ſometimes with an 
earthquake; in ſhort, with every circumſtance, which the elements can 
affemble, that is terrible and deſtructive. Firſt, they fee as the prelude 
to the enſuing havock, whole fields of ſugar-canes wharled into the air, 
and ſcattered over the face of the country. The ſtrongeſt trees of the 
foreſt are torn up by the roots, and diiven about like ſtubble z their wind- 


mills are ſwept away in a moa ent; their utenſils, the fixtures, the pon- 


derous copper boilers, an i fiills of feveral hundred weight, are wrenched 
from the ground, and battered to picces; their houſes are no protection; 
the rooſs are torn off at one blaſt; whilſt the rain, which in an hour riics 
five feet, ruſhes in upon them with an irtreũſtible violence. © 

The hurricane comes on either in the quarters, or at the full or change 
of the moon. If it comes on at the full moon, obſerve theſe figns. That 
day vou will fee the ſky very turbulent; you will obſerve the ſun more 
ed then at other times; you will perceive a dead calm, and the hills clear 
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of all thoſe clouds and miſts which uſually hover about them. In the 
cleſts of the earth, and in the wells, you hear a hollow rambling ſound, 
like the ruſhing of a great wind. At night the ſtars ſeem much ; 
than uſual, and ſarrounded with a ſort of burs; "the north weſt ſky has  - 
black and menacing look; the ſea emits a ſtrong ſmell, and riſes inte vaſt. 
waves, often without-any wind; the wind itſelf now forfakes its uſual” 
ſteady eaſterly ſtream, and ſhifts about to the weſt ; from whence it ſome- 
times blows with intermiſſions violently and irregelarly for about two 
hours at a time. The moon herſelf is ſurrounded with a t bur, and 
ſometimes the ſan has the ſame appearance. "Theſe are ſigns which the 
Indians of thefe iflands taught our planters, by which they can proꝑgnoſti- 
cate the appearance of an hurricane. | RL IE NG a 
The grand ſtaple commodity of the weſt Indies is ſugar; this com- 
modity was not at all known to the Greeks and Romans, though it was 
made in China in very early times, from "whence we had the firtt \know- 
ledge of itz but the Portugueſe were the firſt who . ped it in Ame 
rica, and brought it into requeſt,” as one of the materials of a very uni- 
verſal luxury in Rurope. It is net ſettled whether the cane, from which . - 
this ſubſtance is extracted be a native of America, or brought thither to 
their colony of Brazil, by the Portugueſe, from India and the coaſt of 
Africa; but however that matter may be, in the beginfiing they made 
the moſt as they ſtill do the beſt ſugars which come to market in this 
part of the world. The juice within the ſugar-cane is the moſt Hvely, 
elegant, and leaſt cloying ſweet in nature; and which, ſucked raw, has 
proved extremely nutritive and wholeſome. From the molaſſes, rum is 
diſtilled, and from the ſeummiv>ss of ſugar a meaner ſpirit is procured,” 
Rum finds its market in North America, where it is conſumed by the in- 
habitants, or employed in the African trade, or- diſtributed from thande 
to the fiſhery of Newfoundland, and other parts; befides what comes 
to Great Britain and Ireland. However a very great quantity of mo- 
laſſes is taken off raw, and carried to New England to be diſtilled there. 
The tops of the canes, and the leaves which grow upon the joints, make . 
very good provender for the cattle, and the refuſe of the cane, after 
grinding, ſerves for fire ; ſo that no part of this excellent plant is without 
WS ue. * . 8 | Bee ene ; 
They compute that, when things are well managed, the rum and mo- 
laſſes pay the charges of the plantation, and the ſugars are clear gain. 
However, by the particulars, we have ſeen, and by others which we may 
eaſily imagine, the expences of a plantation in the Weſt- Indies are very 
great and the profits at the firſt view precarious ; for the chargeable at - 
ticles of the wind-mill, the boiling, cooling, and diſtilling houſes, and the 
buying and ſubſiſting a ſuitable number of ſlaves and cattle, will not fuffer 
any man to = a ſugar plantation of any conſequence, not f&mention ' 
the purchaſe of the land, which is very high, under a capital of at leaſt 
5oook Neither is the life of a planter, if he means to acquire a fortune, 
a life of idlenefs and luxury; at all times he muſt keep à watchful ve 
upon Nis overſeers, and even overſee himfelf occaſionly. But at the 
boiling ſeaſon, if he is properly attentive to his affairs, no way of lite” 
can be more laborious, ant more dangerous to the health; from a con- 
itant attendance day and night, in the extreme united heats of the eli-+ 
mate, and ſo many fiery furnaces ; add to this, the loſſes by hurricanes, ' 
carthquakes, and bad ſeaſons ; and then conſider When the ſugars are in 

_ the caſk, that he quits the hazard of a planter, to engage in the hazards 


of a merchant, and ſhips his produce at his own riſk. Theſe conſideray | 
tions might make one believe, that it could never anſwer to engage in this 
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buſineſs; but notwithſtanding all this, there are no parts of the world, in 
which. great eſtates are made in fo. ſhort a time, from the” produce of the 
earth, as the Weſt Indies. The produce of a few ſeaſons ge- 
_ nerally provides againſt the ill effects of the worſt, as the planter is ſure 
of a ſpeedy and profitable market tor his produce, which has a readier 
ſale than perhaps any other commodity in the world. | 
Large plantations are generally under the carè of a manager, or chief 
overſeer, who. has commonly a ſalary of 150k a year, with overſeers un 
der him in proportion to the greatneſs of the plantation; one to about 30 
negroes, with a fala:y of about gol. - Such 'plantations too have a fur- 
geon at a fixed falarv, employed to take care of the negroes which 
to it. But the courſe which is the leaſt traubleſome to the owner of the 
eſtate is, to let the land, with all the works, and the ſtock of cattle and 
flaves, to a tenant, who gives ſecurity for the payment of rent, and 
the keeping up repairs ſtock. The eſtate is generally eſtimated to 
ſuch a tenant at half the neat produce of the beſt years; fuch tenants, if 
induſtrious and frugal men, ſoon make good eftates for themſelves. | 
The negroes in the plantations are ſubũſted at a eaſy rate. This 
is generally by aliotting to each family of them 2 portion of land, 
and allow ing them two days in the week. Saturday and Sunday, to culti- 
vate it : ſome are ſubſiſted in this manner, but others find their negroes a. 
certain portion of Guinea and Indian corn, and to ſome a ſalt herring, or 
a ſmall portion of bacon or fait pork a day. All the reſt of the 
conſiſts in a cap, a ſhirt, a pair of breeches, and a blanket; and the 
of their labour yields 10 or fal. annually. The price of men _ 
upon their firit arrival is from 30l. to 36l. women and grown boys 508. lefs : 
but ſuch negro families as are acquainted with the buſineſs of the iſlands 
generally bring above 40l. upon an average one with another: and there 
are inſtances of a ſingle negro man expert in buſineſs bringing 150 gui- 
neas; and the wealth of a planter is generally computed from the number 
of ſlaves he poſſeſſes. | 
To particulariſe the commodities proper for the Weſt India market, 
would be to enumerate all the neceſſaries, conveniencies, and luxuries of 
life; for they bave nothing of their own but cotton, coffee, tropical fruits, 
ſpices, and- the commodities I have already mentioned. | 
Traders there make a very large profit upon all they fell ; but from the 
numerous ſhipping conſtantly arriving from Europe, and a continual fuc-. 
ceſſion of new adventurers, each of w carry out more or leſs as a ven- 
ture, the Weſt India market is fzequently overſtocked ; money muſt be 
raiſed and goods are ſometimes ſold at prime coſt or under. But thoſe 
who can afford to. ſtore their goods, and wait for a better market, acquire 
fortunes equal to any of the planters. All kinds of handicraftimen, 
eſpecially carpenters, bricklayers, braziers, and coopers, very. great 
encouragement. But it is the mistfortune of the Weſt Indies, that phy- 
ſicians and ſurgeons even outdo the planter and merchant, in accumulating 
Before the late war, there were allowed to be in our Weſt Indies at leaſt 
239,000 negro ſlaves ; and upon the higheſt calculation, the whites there 
in all did not amount to 90, 00 fouls. This diſproportion betweeen the 
freemen and negroes, which grows more viſible every day, ſome writers, | 
have endeavoured to account tor, by alledging, that the — ſpirit 
which the noveity of the object, and various concurrent es, had pro- 
duced in the laſt century, has decayed very much. That the diſpoftion 
of the Weſt Indians themſelves, who for cheapneſs chooſe to de every 
thing by negroes which can peſhbly be done by them, condributes pany - | 
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to the ſmall number of whites of the lower tations, ſuch indeed is the 
powerful influence of avarice, that though the whices are kept in conſtant 
terror of inſurrectioas and ploty many families employ 25 or 30 negroes 
as menial ſervants, who are infinitely the moſt dangerous of the flaves, \ 
and in caſe of any inſurrection, they have it more in their power to ſtrike 
a ſudden and fatal low: and the cruelty with which the negroes are often 
treated, gives the white inhabitants too much reaſon for their apprehen - 
fiogs, that the negroes may endeavour to revenge themſelves upon their 
maſters. | e | a 
The frft obſervation that has been mentioned, in order to account far 
the preſent diſproportion between the freemen and the negroes in the Weſt 
Indies, we think is not well founded; that enterpriſing ſpirit which firſt 
led Britons out to difcovery and colonization, ſtil} animates in a very con · 
fiderable degree the people of this nation; but the held has been lately 
more ample and enlarged, and emigrants have had greater ſcope whereon 
to range. Befides the vaſt continent of North America, which takes in 
ſuch a variety of climates, and diſcovers ſuch a richneſs of fail; the Eaſt 
Indies, an inexhauſt ble mine of riches, have in ſome degree drawn the 
attention of mankind from that of the Weſt. Countries as well as in- 
dividuals, attain a name and reputation fur fomething extraordinary, and 
have their day. Many of the beſt families of this nation are ambitious of 
"rocuring places for their ſons in the Eaft Indies. Here is an ample field 
for all adventurous ſpirits, who diſdaining an idle life at hame, and am- 
bitious of becoming uſeful to themſelves, their connections or the com- 
munity, boldly venture into the immenſe regions of this Eaſtern world, 
Others, full as remote from an indolent difpoſition, but with leſs conduct 
and inferior abilities, ſet out with the moſt ſanguine hopes. [Theſe are 
your fiery, reſtleſs tempers, willing to undertake the ſevereſt labour, 
vided it promiſes but a ſhort continuance, who love riſk and hazard, w | 
ſchemes zre always vaſt, and who put no medium between being greatand 
being undone. | 
The iſlands of the Weſt Indies lie in the form of a bow, or ſemicircle, 
ſtretching almoſt from the coaſt of Florida north, to the river Qronoq 


ue, 
in the main continent of South America. Some call them the Caribbees, 
from the firſt inhabitants; thongh this is a term that moſt geographers 
confine to the Leeward Iflands. Sailors diſtinguiſh them into Windward . 
and Leeward Iflands, with regard to the uſual courſes of ſhips, from Old 
Spain, or the Canaries, to Carthagena, or New Spain and Portabello.— 
a | eographical tables and maps diſtinguiſh them into the greatand little 
di | | 
JANATA] The firſt that we come to belonging to Great Britain, 
and alfo the moſt important, after leaving Florida, is Jamaica, which hes 
| between the 75th and 7gth degrees of weſt longitude from London, and 
between 17 2 18 north latitude. From the eaſt and weſt it is in length 
about 140 miles, and in the middle about 60 in breadth, growing leſs to- 
wards each end, in the form of an egg. It lies near 4500 miles fouth- 
weſt of England. LED | 
This ifland is interſected with a ridge of ſteep rocks tumbled by the 
frequent earthquakes in a ſtupendous manner upon one another. | 
rocks, though containing no foil on their furface, are covered with a great 
variety of beautiful trees, flouriſhiag in a perpetual: ſpring ;. they are 
nourithed by the rains which often. fall, or the wiſts which continually  - 
brood on the mountains, and which, their roots penetrating the crannies 
of the rocks, induſtrioufly ſeek out for their own ſupport. Fram the rocks 
tſue a vaſt number of ſmall rivers of pure wholeſome: waters, — 9 
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turtle down in cataracts, and together with the n of the 
they flow 
gheful landſeape On each fide of this chain of OR 
are ridges of lower ones, which diminiſh as they remove from it. On 
thete cotfee grows in rent plenty. The rallies or plaihs between thoſe 
ridges are level beyond what is ordinary in moſt other countries, aud the 
foi! ts prodigiouſly fertile. * . c 
The loogeft day in ſummer is about thirteeri hours, and the ſhorteſt in 
Winter about eleven; but the moſt uſual divifioas. of the ſeaſons in the 
Weſt Ladies, are into the dry and wet ſeaſons. The air of this iſlard is, 
min moiſt places, excefively hot, and unfavourable to Furopean confticy. 
tions; bat the cool fea_breezes, which ſet in every moraing at ten o clock, 
render the heat more tolerable : and the ait upon the high grounds is tem. 
perate, pure, and cooling. It lightens almoſt every night, but without 
much thunder, which when it happens is very terrible, and roars with 
ettonithing loudneſs, and the lightaing in thefe violent ſtorms frequently 
does great damage. In February or March, they expect earthquakes, of 
which we thall tpeak berexfter During the months of May and October, 
the rains are extremely violent, and continue ſometimes for a fortnight 
together. In the plains are found feveral falt fountains z and in the moun. 
tains, = tar from Spaniſh Town, is a hot bath, of great medicinal vir- 
wes. It gives relief in the dry belly-ach, which, excepting the dilious 
and yellow fever, is one of el 


Sugar is the greateſt and moſt valuable produQion of this iland. Cocoa 
was formerly coltivated in it to great tent It produces allo giuger, 
and the Pimeats, or, as it is called, Jamaica pepper z the wild cinnamon. 
nee, whote bark is fo uſeful in medicine; the machineel, whoſe fruit, 
though uncommonly delightful to the eye, contains one of the worſt pot- 
ons in vature; the mahogany, ia fuck uſe with our cabinet-makers, and 
of the moſt valuable quality ; dut this wood begins to wear out, and of 
late is very deat. Excellent cedars, of a large fize and durable; the cab- 
dage-tree, remankable for the hardnefs of its wood, which when dry & in- 
eurruptidle, and hardly yields to any Rind of tool; the palma affording 
ot, much eſteemed by the ſavages, both in food and medicine 3; the ſoap- 
tree; whoſe berries anſwer all purpoſes of waſhing ; the mangrove and 
olive bark, uſetul to tanners; the tuſtic and redwood to the dyers; aud 
tately the logwvod. The indigo plant was formerly much cultivated ; 
and the cotton treg &s ſtill to. No fort of European grain grows here ; 
tdey have only maize or Indian corn, Guinea corn, peasof various kinds 
but none of them reſembling ours, with variety of roots. Fruits, as has 
deen already obſerves, grow in great plenty; citraus, Seville and China 
Oranges, common and fweet lemons, limes, ſhadocks, 1 
wees, fourfops, papas, pine-apples, cuſtard-apples, Rtar-apples, prickly 

allicada, pears,” melons, porapions, guavas, and ſeveral kinds of 

— alto garden - tuts in great plenty, and good. "The cattle bred en 
this land ate but few; their beef 15 tough and lean; the mutton and 
mb are tolerable 3 they have great plenty of hogs: many plantations 
dave hundreds of then, and their fleſh is exceedingly facet and delicate. 
Their horſes are mall, mettiefoue, and hardy, and when well mace ge- 
nerally fell for 30 or 4ol. tering. Jamaica like:ziſe fupplies the apethe- 
cary with guaiacum, *tarfapariila, china, caffia, and tarharinds. Amen 
the animals are the land and fea turtle, and the alligator. EV? N 
forts of fowl, wild and tame, and in particular more parrots m 38} 
| the ocher iſlands; befides parrequets, pelicans, ſoipes, teal, Guinea 
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hens, geeſe, ducks, and turkies the humming-bird, and a great variety 
ot — The rivers and bays abound with Ma. The avs. FO. breed 
numberleſs adders, and other noxious animals, as the fens and marthes do 
the guana and gallewaſp ; but theſe laſt are not venomous. Among the 
:nfects are the ciror, or ehegoe, which cats into the nervous and mem- 
branous parts of the fleſh of the negroes; and the white people are 
(ſometimes plagued with them. Theſe inſets get into any. part of the 
body but chiefly the legs and feet, where they breed in numbers, 
and ſhut themſelves up in a bag. As ſoon as the perſon feels them, which 


i> not perhaps till a week after they have been in the body, they pick them 


out with a needle, or point of a penkaife, taking care to deſtroy the 
entirely, that none of the breed, which are like nits, may be left behind. 
They tometimes get into the toes, and eat the fleſh to the very bone, 

This iflaad was originally a part of the Spaniſh empire in America, Se- 
veral deſcents had been made upon it by the Eugli © prior to 1656 but 
it was not till this year that Jamaica was reduced under our dominion,. 
Cromwell had fitted out a ſquadron, under Penn and Venables, to reduce 
the Spaniſh illand of Hiſpaniola, but there this ſquadron was unſucceſsful, 
The commanders, of their own accord, to atone for this misfortune, made 
a deſcent on Jamaica, and having carried the capital, St. Jago, ſoon com- 

lied the whole iſland to ſurrender. Ever ſince it has been ſuhject to the 
Englifh, and the government of it is one of the richeſt places, next to 
that of Ireland, in the diſpoſal of the crown, the ſtanding ſalary being 
2,500l. per annum, and the aſſembly commonly voting the governor as 
much more; which, with the other perquiſites, make it on the whole little 
interiar to 10,000, per annum. | 

We have already obſerved, that the government of all the American 
iflands is the fame, namely, that kind which we have formerly deſcribed 
under the name of a royal government. Their religion too is univerſally 
of the church of Is. an ry though they have no biſhop, the biſhop of 
London's commiſfary being the chief religious magiſtrate in thoſe . 

About the beginning of this century, it was computed, that the num- 
ber of whites in Jamaica amounted to 60,000, and of the negroes to 
120,000, It appears at preſent that Jamaica is rather on the dectine, as 
is the number of inhabitants, the whites not exceeding 2 5,000, and the 
blacks 92,000. Belides theſe, à number of fugitive negroes have formed 
a fort of colony among the blue mountains, independent of the Whites 
with whom they make treaties, and are in ſome reſpects uſeful to the inha- 
bitants of the iſland, particularly in ſending back runaway flaves. 
 Tadigo was once very much cultivated in Jamaica, and it enriched the 
iſland to fo great a degree, that in the pariſh of Vere, where this drug was 
chiety cultivated, they are faid to have had no leſs than 300 gentlemen's 
coaches; a number perhaps even the whole iſland exceeds not at this day 3 


and there is great reaſon to believe, that there were many more perſons . 


of property in Jamaica formerly than there are now, though perhaps they 
had not thoſe vaſt fortunes which dazzle us in ſuch a manner at preſent. 
However, the Jamaicans were undoubtedly very numerous, until reduced 


by earthquakes, and by terrible epidemical diſeaſes, which treading. n 


the heels of the former calamities, ſwept away, vaſt multitudes, The de- 
creaſc of inhabitants, as well as the decline of their commerce ariſes from 


the dificulties to which their trade is expoſed, of which they do not fail 


to complain to the court of Great Britain: as that they are cf late deprived 
at the moſt beneficial part of their trade, the carrying of negroes and dry 
gaods to the Spaniſh coaſt; the low value of their produce, which they 
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who are enabled to underſell them by the lowneſs of their duties; and the 
trade carried on from Ireland and the northern colonies to the French and 
Dutch iſlands where they pay no duties, and are ſupplied with goods at 
an eafier rate. Some of theſe complaints, which equally affect the other 
iſtands, have been heard, and ſome remedies applied; others remain un. 
redreſſed. Both the logwood trade, and this contraband, have been the 
ſubjects of much contention, and the cauſe of a war between Great Britain 
and the Spaniſh nation. The former we always avowed, and claimed as 
our right, and at the peace of 1763, it was confirmed to us. The latter we 
itted ; becauſe we thought, and very juſtly, that if the Spaniards 
und themſelves aggrieved by any contraband trade, it lay upon them, 
and not upon us, to put a ſtop to it, by their guarda coſtas which cruiſe 
in theſe ſeas, purpoſely to ſerze and confiſcate ſuch veſſels and cargoes 
as are found in this trade, In this manner did the Britiſh court argue, 
till the politics of this nation, in compliance with the court of Spain, 
thought proper to fend Engliſh cruifers to the American coaſt, effec. 
tually to cruſh that lucrative trade, of which the whole body of Britiſh 
ſubjects in America londly complained, as. it oe a ſtop to the principal chan- 
nel which hitherio enabled them to remit fo largely to Greet Britain. 
Port Roval was formerly the capital of Jamaica. It ſtood upon the 
point of a narrow neck of land, which, towards the ſea, Nene part of 
the border of a very fine harbour of its own name. The conveniency of 
this harbour, which was capable of containing a thouſand fail of large 
ſhips, and of ſuch depth as to allow them to 1 and unload at the greateſt 
eaſe, weighed fo much with the inhabitants, that they choſe to build their 
capital on this ſpot, though the place was a hot dry ſand, and produced 
none of the neceſſaries of life, not even freſh water. But the advantage 
of its harbour, and the reſort of pirates, made it a place of great conſide- 
ration. Theſe pirates were called Buccaneers ; they fought with an in- 
conſiderate” bravery, and then ſpent their fortune in this capital with an 
inconſiderate diffipation. About the ng of the year 1692, no place 
for its ſize, could be compared to this town for trade, wealth, and an en- 
tire corruption of manners. In the month of June, in this year, an earth- 
quake, which ſhook the whole ifland to the foundations, totally over- 
whelmed this city, ſo as to leave, in one quarter, not even the ſmalleſt 
veſtige remaining. In two minutes, the earth opened and ſwallowed up 
uine-tenths of he houſes, and two thouſand people. The water guſhed 
out from the openings of the earth, and tumbled the people on heaps ; 
but ſome of them had the good fortune to catch hold of beams and rafter; 
of houſes, and were afterwards ſaved by boats. Several fhips were caſt 
away in the harbour; and the Swan frigate, which lay in the dock to ca- 
reen, was carried over the tops of finking houſes, and did not overſet, but 
afforded a retreat to ſome hundreds of people, who ſaved their lives upon 
her. An officer, who wag in the town at this time, ſays the earth opened 
and ſhut very quick in ſome places, and he ſaw ſeveral people fink down 
to the middle, and others appeared with their heads juſt above ground, 
and were ſqueezed to death. At Savannah, above a thouſand acres were 
ſunk, with the houſes and people in them; the. place appearing for ſome 
time like a lake, was afterwards dried up, but no houſes were ſeen. In 
ſome parts mountains were ſplit; and at one place a plantation was re- 
moved to the diftance cf a mile. They again rebuilt the city; but it was 
a ſecond time, ten years after, deftroyed by a great fire. The extraor- 
dinary convenience of the harbour tempted them to build it once more: 
and once more, in 1722, was it laid in rubbiſh by a hurricane, the nloſ: 
terrible on record. Such repeated calamities ſeemed to mark out this place 
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as à devoted ſpot; the inhabitants, therefore, reſolved to forſake it for 
ever, and to reſide at the oppoſite bay, where they built Kingſton, which 
is lately become the capital of the iſland. It conſiſts of upwards of one 
thouſand houſes, many of them handſomely built, and in the taſte of theſe 
iflands, as well as the neighbouring continent, one ſtory high, with por- 
ticos, and every conveniency for a comfortable habitation in that climate. 
Not far from Kingſton, ſtands St. Jago de la Vega, a Spaniſh town, which, 
though at preſent inferior to Kingſton, was once the capital of Jamaica, 
and 1s ſtill the ſeat of government, and the place where the courts of juſ- 
tice are held, X | > SCOTT Ty 
On the zu of October, 1780, was a dreadful hurricane, which almoſt 
overwhelmed the little ſea-port-town of Savannah-la-Mer, in Jamaica, 
and part of the adjacent country. Very few houſes were left ſtanding 
and. a great number of lives were loſt. "Mach damage was alſo done, and 
many lives periſhed, in other parts of the iſland, 78 

The whole product of the ifland may be reduced to theſe heads. Firſt, 
ſugars, of which they exported in 1753, twenty thouſand, three hundred 
and fifteen hogſheads, ſome vaſtly great, even to a tun weight, which 
cannot be worth Jeſs in England than 424,725). Moſt of this goes to 
London, Briſtol, and Glaſgow, and ſome part of it to North America, 

in return for the beef,” pork, cheeſe, corn, peas, ſtaves, planks, pitch, 

and tar, which they have from hence. Second, rum, of which they 

export about four thouſand puncheons. The rum of this iſland is gene- 
rally eſteemed the beſt, and is the moſt uſed in Great Britain. Third, 

molaſſes, in which they made a great part of their returns for New Eng- 

land, where there are vaſt diſtilleries. All theſe are the produce of the 

grand ſtaple the ſugar-cane. According to the late teftimony of a re- 
ſpectable planter, in Jamaica, that iſland hath 280, ooo acres in canes of 
which 210,000 are annually cut, and make from 68 to 50,000 tons of ſugar, 
and 4,200,000 gallons of rum. Fourth, cotton, of which they ſend out two 
thouſand bags. The indigo, formerly much cultivated, is now inconſider- 

able; but ſome cocoa and coffee are exported, with a conſiderable quantity 
of pepper, ginger, drugs for dyers and apothecaries, ſweetmeets, maho- 
gany, and machineel planks. But ſome of the moſt canfiderable articles 

of their trade, are with the Spaniſh continent of New Spain and Terra 
Firma; for in the former they cut great quantities of logwood, and both 
in the former and latter, they carried on a vaſt and profitable trade in ne- 

groes, and all kinds of European goods. And even in time of war with 

Spain, this trade between Jamaica, and the Spaniſh Main goes on, which it 

will be impoflible for Spain to ſtop, whilſt it is ſo profitable to the Britiſh 

'merchant, and whilſt the Spaniſh officers, from the higheſt to the loweſt, 
ſhew ſo great a reſpec to preſents properly made. Upon the whole, many 
of the people of Jamaica, whilſt they appear to live in ſuch a ſtate of 
luxury, as in moſt other places leads to — acquire great fortunes, 
in a manner inſtantly. Their equipages, their clothes, their furniture, 
their tables, all bear the tokens of the greateſt wealth and profuſion ima- 

ginable. This obliges all the treaſure they receive to make but a very 

ſhort ſtay, being hardly more than ſufficient to anſwer the calls of their 

neceſſity and luxury on Europe and North America. 8 
On Sundays, or court time, gentlemen wear wigs, and appear very gay 

in coats of (ilk, and veſts trimmed with filver. At other times they ge- 
nerally wear only thread ſtocking, linen drawers, a veſt, a Holland cap, 
and a hat upon it. Men ſervants wear a coarſe linen frock, with buttons 
at the neck and hands, long trowſers of the ſame, and a check ſnirt. The 
negroes, except thoſe who attend 36 who haye them dreſſed Le 
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their own livery, have once a year Oſnaburghs, and a blanket for cloth. 
mg with a cap or handkerchief for the head. The morning habit of the 
Tadics is a looſe night-gown, cazelefsly wrapped about them ; before dinner 
they put off their diſhabille, and appear with a good grace in all the ad. 
vantage of a rich and becoming dreſs. 
The common drink of perſons in affluent circumſtances is Madeira wine 
mixed with water, Ale and claret are extravagantly dear ; and London 
porter ſells for à ſhilling per bottle, But the general drink, eſpecial] 
among thoſe of inferior rank, is rum punch, which they call Vill Der 
becauſe vu frequently drank to exceſs, it heats the blood, and brings 
dn fevers, which in a few hours ſend them to the grave, eſpecially thoſe 
who are juſt come to the ifland, which is the reaſon that ſo many die here 
upon their firſt arrival, P | $ 
— Engliſh money is feldom ſeen here, the current coin being entirely 
Spaniſh. There is no place where filver is fo plentiful, or has a quicker 
circulation. You cannot dine for leſs than a piece of eight, and the 
common rate of boarding is three pounds per week ; though in the mar. 
kets beef, pork, fowl, and fiſh, may be bought as cheap as in London; 
bur mutton ſells at nine pence per . "Mr: 
Learning is here at a very low ebb; there are indeed ſome gentlemen 
well verſed in literature, and who fend their children to Great Britain, 
where they kave the advantage of a polite and liberal education; but the 
bulk of the people take little care to improve their minds, being generally 
gaged in trade, or riotous pry 0450s 
e miſery and hardſhips of the negroes are truly moving; and though 
reat care 1staken to make them gate, the ill treatment they receive 
0 ſhortens their lives, that inſtead of encreaſing by the courſe of nature, 
many thouſands are annually imported to the We Indies, to ſupply the 
place of thoſe who pine and die by the hardſhips they receive. It is faid, 
that they are ſtubborn 2nd untractable, for the moſt part, and that they 
muſt be ruled with a rod of iron; but they onght not to be cruſhed with 
it, or to be thought a fort of beaſts, without ſouls, as ſome of their mai- 
ters or overſeers do at preſent, though ſome of theſe tyrants are themſelves 
the dregs of this nation, aud the refuſe of the jaik of Europe. Many of 
the negroes, however, who fall into the hands of gentlemen of huma- 
nity, find their fituations eaſy and comfortable; and it has been obſerved, 
that in North America, where in general theſe poor wretches are better 
uſed, there is a lefs waſte of negroes, they hve longer and propagate 
better. And it ſcems clear, from the whole courſe of hiſtory, that thoſe 
nations which have behaved with the greateſt humanity to their Haves, 
were always beſt ferved, and ran the leaſt hazard from their rebelhons.— 
The flaves, on their firft arrival from the coaſt of Guinea, are expoſed 
naked to fale, they are then generally very ſimple and innocent creatures, 
dut they ſoon become roguifh enough; and when they come to be whipped 
excuſe their faults by the example of the whites. They believe ever) 
negroc returus to is native country after death. This thought is ſo agree · 
able, that it cheers the poar creatures, and renders the burthen of life 
eaſv, which would otherwiſe, to many of them, be quite intolerable.— 
They lock en death as a bleffing, and it is ſurpriſing to fee with what 
courage and intrepidity ſome of them meet it ; they are Quite tranſported 
to think their flavery is near at an end, that they ſhall revifit their native 
ſhores, and ſee their old friends and acquaintance. Whena negroe is about 
to expire, his fellow flaves kifs him, and with him a good journey, and 
fend their hearty good wiſhes to their relations in Guinea. . 
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ARBADOES.] This iſland, the moſt eaſterly of all the Caribbees, 
is ſituated in 59 degrees welt long. and 13 degrees north lat. It is 21 miies 
in length, and in breadth 14. When the glich, ſome time after the 
year * firſt landed here, they found it the moſt favage and deſtitute 
2 they had hitherto. viſited. It had not the leaſt appearance of ever 
ving been peopled even by ſavages. There was no kind of beaſts of 
paſture or of prey, no fruit, uo herb, nor root, fit for ſupporting the life 
of man. Let as the climate was ſo good, and the foil appeared fertile, 
ſome gentlemen of {mail fortunes in England reſolved to become adven- 
turers thither. The trees were ſo large, and of a wood ſo hard and ſtub- 
born, that it was with great difficulty they could clear as much ground as 
was neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence. By unremitting perſeverance, how - 
ever, they brought it to yield them a tolerable ſupport; and they found 
that cotton and indigo agreed well with the ſail, and that tobacco, which 
was beginning to come iuto 1 in England, anſwered tolerably. Theſe 
proſpects, together with the ſtorm between king and parliament, which 
was beginning to break out in England, induced many new adventurers to 
tranſport themſelves into this iſtand. And what is extremely remarkable, 
ſo great was the increaſe of people in Barbadoes, 25 years after its firſt 
ſettlement, that in 1650, it contained more than $0,000 whites, and a 
much number of Negroes, and Indian flaves ; the latter they ac- 


quired by means not at all to their honour ; for they ſeized upon all theſe © 


unhappy. men, without any pretence, in the neighbourin lands, and 

carried them into ſlavery. A practice which has rendered the Caribbee 
Indians irreconcileable to us ever fince. They had begun, a little before 
this, to cultivate fugar, which ſoon rendered them extremely wealthy.— 
The number of the flaves therefore was ſtill augmented ; 86 | 

is ſuppoſed that their number amounted to 100,000, which, together with 
£0,000, make 150,000 on this ſmall, ſpot ; a degree of popu ation un- 
known in Holland, in China, or any other part of the world moſt renown- 
ed for numbers. At this time Barbadoes employed 400 ſail of ſhips, one 
with another of 150 tons, in their trade. Their annual exports in ſugar, 
indigo, ginger, cotton, and citron - water, were above 359,000l. and their 
circulating caſh at home was 200,000. . Such was the increaſe of popu- 
lation, trade, and wealth, in the courſe of 50 years. But fince that time, 
this iſland has been much on the decline, which is to be attributed partly 
to the growth of the French ſugar colonies, and partly to our own eſta- 


bliſuments in the neighbouring es. Their number at preſent are ſaid to 


be 20,000 whites, and 190,006 {laves. Their commerce conſiſts in the 
lame articles as formerly, though they deal in them to leſs extent. The 
capital is Bridgetown, where the governor reſides, whoſe eee is 
{aid to be worth go. per annum. They have a college founded and 
well endowed by colonel Codrington, who was a native of "this iſland. 
Barbadoes, as well as Jamaica, has ſuffered much by, hurricanes, fires, and 
the plague. On the 19th of October, 1780, a dreadful hurricane occaſion- 
ed vaſt devaſtation in Barbadoes, great numbers of the houſes were de- 
firoyed, not one houſe in the ifland was wholly free from damage, many 
perſons were buried in the ruins of the buildings, and great numbers were 
Eriven into. the ſea, and there periſhed. 


Sr. CHRISTOPHER's.} This iſland, commonly called by the ſailors . 


St. Kitt's, is ſituated in 62 degrees weſt: long. and 17 degrees north lat. 


about 14 leagues from Autigua, and is twenty miles long and ſeven broad. 
It haz its name from the famous e Columbus, who diſcovered , 
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* 


in 1676, it 


* —2* — — 
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it for the Spaniards. That nation, however, abandoned it, aS unworthy 
of their attention: and in 2626, it was ſettled by the French and En gl 
conjunttly ; but entirely ceded to us by the e of Utrecht. Bebe. 
cotton, ginger, and the tropical fruits, it generally produces near as much 
fugar as Barbadoes, and fometimes quite as much. It is computed that 
this iſland contains Gooo whites, and 36,000 Negroes. In February, 1782, 
it was taken by wy French, but was reftored again to Great Britain dy the 
late treaty of peac 

ANTIGUA. A Situated in 61 deg. W. lon. and 17 deg+N. lat: is of a 
eircular ſorm, near 20 miles over every way. This ifland, which wa 
formerly thought uſeleſs, has now got the ftart of the reſt of the Engl 
harbours, being the deft and fafeſt as a dock vard, and an eftabliſhmen: 
for the royal navy; but St. John's is the port "of greateſt trade ; and this 
capital, which, before the fire in 1 . was lege an and wealthy, i the or- 
dinary feat of the governor of the ecward Hands. Antigua is ſuppoſed 
to contain about 7000 whites, and 30,200 flares. 

NEVIS xp MON TSERRAT.] Two fall iNands, lying between 
St. Chriſtopher's and Antigua, neither of them exceeding 18 miles in cir- 
cunterence, and are faid each to contain c whites, and 10, c flaves. 
The * four iſlands is pretty much alike, light and fandy, but not. 
with fertile in a high degree; and their princ 
rived” from the fugar cane. Both were taken by the he Fae ev. 
2782, dut reſtored at the peace. 

BARBUDA. ] Situated in 18 deg. N. lat. 35 miles north of 
is 20 Mes in length, and 12 in breadth. It js fertile, and has an indie 
rent road tor ſhipping, but no direct trade with nd. The inhabits 
are caiefty erploved in huſbandry, and raifing freth provifons for the ui: 
of the neigdbouring ifles. , belongs to the Codrington family, and the in- 
habitants amount to about 1500. 

ANGUILLA.} Sit in 19 deg. N. lat. 60 miles north-weſt of S. 
Chriſtopher” $ & about 39 miles long and 10 broad. This land is perfect) 
level, and the climate nearly the fame with that of Jamaica.—The inhadi- 


_ . and feeding 
cattie. 

DOMINICA] Stuated in 16 deg.- N. Lat. and in 6a W. long. lies 
about balf way between Guadaloupe and Martiuice. It is near 2S miles 
in length, and 1; in breadth : it got its name from being di covered by 
Cobum us on 2 Sunday. The oil of this uland is thin, and better adapt- 
ed to the rearing of catfee than ſugar ; but the fides of the hills bear tbe 
fneft trees in the Weſt Indies, and the ifhnd is well ſupplied with rivules 
of fine water. The French have always oppoſed our ferling here, becauie 
it muſt cut off their communication, in hoe of war, between Martinico 
and Guadalcupe. However, by the peace of Paris, in 1763, it was ceded 
in expreſs terws to the Engliſh; but we have derived little advantage from 
this conqueſt, the ifland being, till lately, no better than a harbour for the 
natives of the ocher Caridbees, who being expelled their own iettiements, 
dave taken refuge here. But, on account of its fituation between the prin- 
cipal French iflands, and Prince Rupert's Bay being one of the met pa- 
cious in the Weſt Indies, it has been judged expedient to form Domini 
into a government of itſelſ, and to dechare it a. free port. It was taken by 
the French in 7277S; but was refiored again to Great Britain by the late 


Sr. VINCENT.] Situated in 13 deg. N. lat. and 61 deg. 


W. lon. 
co miles north-weſt of Barbadoes, 30 fouth of St. Lueia, & about 


9 length, and 18 in eat. It s 8 truitfus, -r4..y 
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dlack mould 2 ſtrong loam, r for g 
Indigo thrives remarkable well, but this article is leſs cultivated than 
tocmerly throughout the Weſt Indies. Many of the inhabitants are Ca- 
ribbeans, and many here are alſo. fugitives from Barbadoes and the other 
illands. The Canbbeans were treated with fo much injuſtice and barba- 
rity, after this iſland came into poſſeſnion ot the Engath, to whom it was 
ceded by the peace in 1763, that they greatly contributed towards enabling 
the French to get poſlefiion of it again in 27793 but it was reſtored to 
Great Britain by the late treaty of peace. 

GRANADA e Tas GRANADINES.] Granada id fituated in 12 
deg. north lat. and 62 deg. weſt lon. about 30 leagues ſouth-weſt of Bar- 
badoes, and almoſt the fame diſtance north of New Andaluſia, or the 
Spaniſh Main. This itfland is faid to be 3o miles in length, and 15 in 
breadth. Experience has proved, that the foil of this ifland is extremely 
proper for rs fagar, coffee, tobacco, and Indigo ; and upon the 
whole it carries with it all the appearance of becoming as flouriſhing a 
colony as any in the Weſt Indies, of its dimenſious. A lake on the top 


- 


of a hill, in the middle of the iſland, ſupplies it plentifully with fine 


rivers, which adorn and fertilize it, Several bays and harbours lie round 
the iſland, ſome of which may be fortified with great advantage, which 
renders it very convenient for ſhipping ; and it has the happineſs of not 
being ſubjeR to hurricanes. St. George's bay has a ſandy bottom, and 
is extremely capacious, but open. In its harbour or careening place, 
100 large veſſels may be. moored with perfect ſafety. This iſland was 
long the- theatre of bloody wars between the native Indians and the 
French, during which theſe handful of Carribbees defended themſelves 
with the moſt reſolute bravery. In the laſt war but one, when Granada was 
attacked by the Engliſh, the French inhabitants, who were not very nu- 


merous, were ſo amazed at the reduction of Guadaloupe and Martinico, | 


that they loſt all ſpirit, and ſurrendered: wihout making the leaſt oppo- 


ſition ; and the full property of this iftand, together with the ſimall iſlands 
on the north, called the Granadines, which yield the fame produce, were 
confirmed to the crown of Great Britain by the treaty of Paris in 1763- 
—But in July, 177%, the French made themſelves maſters of this iNand, 
though it was reſtored to Great Britain by the late treaty of peace. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.} Exclufive of the Welt Indian ſugar iſlands, 
y ing between the two continents of America, Great Britain claims ſeveral 


others, that are ſeated at the diſtance of fome thouſand miles from each 


other, in this quarter, of the glode, of which we ſhall ſpeak according to 
our method, beginning with the north... 9 3 $: 
Newtoundland is fituated to the eaſt of the gulf of St. Lawrence, be- 
tween 46 and 52 deg. north lat. and between $3 and 59 coy; wa long. 
{ſeparated from Labrador or New. Britain by the ſtraits of Belleifle, 


trom Canada by the bay of St. Lawrence, being 350 miles long, and 200 


broad. The coaſts are extremely ſubject to fogs, attended with almoſt 
continual ſtorms of ſaow and fleet, the {ky being uſually overoaſt. From 
the foil of this ifland we are far from reaping any ſudden or great ad- 
vantage, for the cold is long continued, and ſevere; and the ſummer 
heat, though violent, warms. it not enough to produce any thing valu» 
able; for the foil, at leaſt in thoſe of the iſland with which we are 
acquainted, is rocky and barren. eres: it is watered by ſeveral good 
rivers, and hath many large and good harbours. This iſland, whenever 


the continent ſhall come to fail of timber convenient bo navigation(which 


on the ſea-coaſt perhaps is no very remote proſpect) it is ſaid, will afford 


a large ſupply for maſts, yards, and all forts of {amber for the Welt Indis 


4 . % 
- 


the moſt proper for the raifing of ſugar. 
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trade. But what at preſent it is chiefly valuable for, is the great fiſherve of 
cod, carried on upon thoſe thoals, which are called the banks of New. 
toundland. Great Britain and North America, at the loweſt computation 
annually employ 4000 fail of ſmall craft in this fiſhery ; on board of which 
and on hore to cure and pack the fiſh, are upwards of 10,000 hands; ſo 
that this fiſhery is not only a very valuable branch of trade to the mer. 
chant, but a ſource of livelihood to fo many thoufands of poor people, 
and a molt excellent nurſery to the royal navy. "This fiſhery is computed 
to encreaſe the national ſtock 300% Gol. a year in gold and filver, re- 
mitted to us for the cod we fell in the North, in Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
and the Levant. The plenty of cod both on the Great Bank, and the lefer 
ones, which he on the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt of this iſland, is inconceivable 
and not only cod, but ſeveral other ſpecies of fiſh are caught there in 
abundance : all of which are nearly in an equal plenty along the ſhores 
of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New England, and the Ide of Ca 
Breton; and very profitable fiſheries are carried on upon all their coaſts 
from which we may obſerve that where our colomes are thinly peopled, 
or fo barren as not to produce any thing from their foil, their coatts make 
| us ample amends, and pour in upon us a wealth of another kind, and no 
] way inferior to that afiking from the moſt fertile ſoil, 

This iftans, after various diſputes about the property, was entirely 
ceded to England by the treaty of Utrecht in 1714 ; but the French were 
left at liberty to dry their n&ts on the northern _ of —_ and 
by the treaty of 1763, . were permitted to fh in t of St. 
Lawrence, but with hs Goo that they ſhould not à Sch within 
three leagues of any of the coaſts belonging to England. "The ſrnall iſlands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon, fituated to the ſouthward of Newfoundland. 
were alfo eeded to the French, who ſtipulated to erect no fortifications on 
thefe iflands, nor to keep more than 0 ſoldiers to enforce the police. 
By the laft treaty of peace, the French are to enjoy the fiſheries on the 
north and weft coaſt of the iflagd. The chief towns in Newfoundland are 
Placentia, Bonaviſta, and St. John; but not above 1000 familes remain 
here in the winter. doe, 

CAPE BRETON.} This ifland, feated between Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia, & in length about to miles. "The foil is barren, but it 
das good harbours, particularly that bf Loviſburgh, which' is near four 
leagdes in circuraterence, and has every where fix or ſeven hthoms 
water. 7 | 

The French began a ſettlement in this iſland in 1714, which they con- 
Qnved to increaſe, and fortified it m 1720. They were, however, dit- 
poſtitd in 1728, by the bravery of the inhabitants of New England, 
with little aftznce from Great Britain z but it was again, by the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapeile, ceded to the French, bo ff no ce to for- 
tif- and ſtrengthen it. Notwithſtanding which, it was again reduced, in 
58, by the Britith troops under general Amberſt and admiral Boſcawen, 
cogether with à large body of New England men, who found in that 
pace do hundred and twenty-one pieces of cannon, and eighteen mor- 
cars, together with a hrge quantity of arimwnition and ftores + and = was 
ceded to the crown of Great Britzin by the peace of 1563, ſince which 
the — 2 tare been blown up, a2 rhe wb Loutburgh dil 
Wantled. | 

Sr. JOHN“, Situated in the gulf of St. Lawrence, id about 60 
miles in 'ength, and 32 or 40 broad, and has many fine rivers; and though 
tvirg near Cape Brecon and Nova Scotia, has greatly the advantage of 
docl in pkafmenes 2nd fertility of foil. Upon the reduction of Cape 

| br. EY Bxcton, 
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Breton, the inhabitants of this iſland, amounting to 4000, ſubmitted 

aietly to the Britiſh arms; and, to the diſgrace of the French governor, 
ths were found in his houſe ſeveral Engliſh ſc which were brought 
there to market by the ſavages; this being the place where they were 
encouraged to carry on that barbarous and inhuman trade. This 
iſland was fo well improved by the French, that it was ſtyled the gran 
of Canada, which it furniſhed with great plenty of corn, as well as 
and pork. | 
| BERMUDAS, o SUMMER ISLANDS.] Theſe received their fjrſt 
name from their being diſcovered by John Bermudas a Spaniard; and 
were called the Summer Iflands, from tir George Summers, who was ſhi 
weecked on their rocks in 1609, in his paſſage to Virginia, They are 
tuated at a vaſt diſtance from any continent, in 32 deg. north lat. and in 
65 degrees weſt lon. Their diſtanee from the Land's End is computed to 
be near 1 500 leagues, from the Madeiras about ra60, and from Carolina 
300. The Bermudas are but ſmall, not containing in all above 20,000 
acres; and are very difficult of acceſs, being, as Waller the poet, who re- 
ſided ſome time there, expreſſes it, walled with rocks.“ The air of theſe 
itlands, which Waller celebrates in one of his poems, has been always 
etecemed extremely healthful; and the beauty and richneſs of the vegetable 
productions are perfectly delightful. Though the foil of theſe iſlands is 
admirably adapted to the cultivation of the vine, the chief and only buſi- 
neſs of the inhabitants, who conſiſt of about r0,000, is the building and 
navigating of light ſloops and brigantines, which they employ chiefly in 
the trade between North America and the Weſt Indies. Theſe veſſels are 
as remarkable for their ſwiftneſs, as the cedar, of which they are built, is 
for ity hard and durable qualit x. | 

The town of St. George, which is the capital, is ſeated at the bottom 
of a haven in the iſland of the fame name, and is defended with ſeven or 
eight forts, and ſeventy pieces of cannon. It contains above 1000 houſes, 
a handſome church, and other elegant public buildings. 

LUCAY's, or BAHAMA ISLANDS.] The Bahamas are ſituated 
to the ſouth of Carolina, between 12 and 27 degrees north lat. and 73 and 
81 degrees weſt lon. They extend along the coaſt of Florida quite down 
to the ifle of Cuba; and are ſaid to be coo in number, ſome of them 
only mere rocks; but 12 of them are large, fertile, and in nothing differ- 
eat from the ſoil of Carolina: they are, however, almoſt uninhabited, ex- 
cept Providence, which is 200 miles eaſt of the Floridas; though ſome 
ethers are larger and more fertile, on which the Engliſh have plantations, 
Between them and the continent of Florida is the gulf of Bahama, or 
Florida, through which the Spaniſh gälleons fail in their paſſage to Eu- 
rope. "Theſe iflands were the firſt fruits of Columbus's diſcoveries; but 
they were not known to the Engliſh till 1667, when captain Seyle, being 
driven among them in his paſſage to Carolina, gave his name to one of 
them; and being a ſecond time driven upon it, gave it the name of Pro- 
vidence. The Engliſh, obſerving the advantageous ſituation of theſe 


iſlands for being a check on the French and 3 attempted to ſettle 


them in the reign of Charles 11. Some unlucky incidents prevented this 
ſettlement from being of any advantage, and the Ifle of Providence be- 
came a harbour for the buccaneers, or pirates, who for a long time in- 
feſted the American navigation. This obliged the government, in 1548, 
to fend out captain Woodes Rogers with a fleet to diſlodge the pirates, and 
for making a ſettlement. This the captain effected; a fort was erected, 
and an independent company was ſtationed in the iſland. Ever fince this 
laſt ſettlement theſe iſlands have been improving, though they * 

| | : D | t 
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but Nowly. In time of war, people confiderably b the prizes con- 
demned there; and at all times by 2 which — frequent in this 
Adyriuth of rocks and ſhelves. The Spaniards captured theſe iſlands dy. 
ring the laſt war, bur they — by a detachment from St. Auguſ- 
1 April 7th, 1783. 

I ISLANDS.} Leaving the Bahama and- Weſt India 
d we ſhall now the fouth-eaſt coaſt of America, as. 
fr as the $24 deg. of fouth lat. — the reader, by looking into the map. 
will perceive the Falkland Ifands fituated near the Straits of Magellan, at 
ede wimolt extremity of South America. 9 Idands were firſt diſ- 
covered dy fir Richard Hawkins, in 25 incipal of which he 
named Hawkins Maidenlang, in honour 4 pho l beth. The prefent 
Evghtfh name Falkland, was — given thera by captain Strong, in 
463g, and being adopted by it has from that time been received 
into owr maps. "They have occafioned ſome conteſt between Spain and 
Great Britain, dut deing of very little worth, feem to have deen filently 
abandoned by the latter, in e in order to avoid giving — to the 


Spanith court. 
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EAST axv WEST FLORIDA. 
VIIVATION _ ExTESTe. 


Miles. Sg. Mites. 


Length $20 | derween 3 88 
Breach — 25 and 32 north kantude. ED. 


Pouxvantes Fils country, which was ceded by Great Britain to 
Spain de the late treaty of peace, is bounded. by 

Georgia on the nocth 2 by the Mifithppi on the weſt; by the Gulf of 

Mexico on the touth; and dy the Babama Straits on the eaſt. 

Rexszs.] Theſe are the Mitkthppi, which is one of the fineſt in the 
world, as well as the largeſt; for, including its turnings and windings, it 
is ſuppoſed to run a courte of 4520 mies; is mouths are in a manner 
chvaked vp with fans and „which deny accets to veſſels of any con- 
bderable burden ; there being, according to Mitchebs map, only twelve 
tet water over the bar (captain Pitman favs feventcen) at the principal en- 
trance. Within the bar there is 100 fathom water, and the channel is 
every where deep, aud the current gentle, except at à certain feaſon, when, 
like the Nile, it overflows and becomes extremely rapid. It 25, except at 
the entrance already mentioniee, every where tree from ſhoak and cataracts, 
2nd navigable for craft of one kind or other almoſt to its ſource. - The 
Nobille, the Apalac hicola, and St. John's rivers, are alſo lange and noble 
fireams.. 


Bars axD cars] The principal bays are St. Bernard's, Aſcenſion, 


Nob! * n - and 
eee Apalazy Sparc — 
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- , Solty PRODUCTIONS, AND & Eaſt Florida, near the ſea, and 40 miles ; 


" has al 
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The chief capes are, Cape Blanco, Samblas, Anclote, and Cape Flori- 
da, at the extremity of the peninſula. N e 

AIR AND CLiMATE.] Very various accounts have been given of theſe 
particulars in this country; but. that the air of Florida is pure and whole- 


| ſome, appears from the ſize, vigour, and longevity of the Floridian In- 
dians, Who, in theſe reſpects, far exceed their more ſouthern neighbours .. 


the Mexicans. 


/ "FACE OF THE COUNTRY. { back, is flat and ſandy. But even the 


| country round St. Auguſtine, in all appearance the worſt in the province, 


is far from being unfruitful; it produces two crops. of Indian corn a-year; 
the garden vegetables are in great perfection; the orange and lemon-trees 
ow here, without cultivation, to a large ſize, and produce better fruit 


"than in Spain and Portugal. The nl, N 751 towards the hills is ex- 
* 


tremely rich and fertile, produce ſpontaneouſly the fruits, vegetables, and 
gums, that are common to Georgia and the Carolinas, and is likewiſe fa- 


vourable to the rearing of European productions. 


rida: mahogany grows on the 


numerous, that you my purchaſe a good ſaddle-horſe, in enchan 
{4 ing exchanged for a hatchet per head. 


Ocenn on the ſouth ; and by the ſame ocean on the welt. 


This country alſo produces rice, indigo, ambergriſe, cochineal, ame- 


tkyſts, turquoiſes, lapis lazuli, and other precious ſtones ; copper, quick- . | 


ſilver, pit-coal, and iron-ore : 2 are alſo found on the coaſt of Flo- 


in ſize and quality to that of Jamaica. The animal creation are here ſo 


e for 
oods of five ſhillings value prime coſt; and there are inſtances of a. 


Critr ToOWNs.] The chief town in Weſt Florida is Penſacola, N. 


lat. 30-22. W. long. 87-20, which is fituated within the bay of the ſame 


name, on a ſandy ſhore that can only be approached by ſmall veſſels. The 
road is, however, one of the beſt in all the Gulf of Mexico, in which 


veſſels may lie in ſafety againſt every kind of wind, being ſurrounded b 


land on every fide, _ E | | 4 
St. Auguſtine, the capital of Eaſt Florida, N. lat. 29-45. W. long, 


11-12. runs along the ſhore, and is of an oblong form, divided by four 
regular ſtreets, croffing each other at right angles. The town is fortified _. 


with baſtions, and. encloſed with- a ditch. It is likewiſe defended by a 
caſtle, which is called Fort St. John; and the whole is furniſhed with 
cannon. At the entrance into the harbour are the north and fouth 


breakers, which form two channels, whoſe bars, or low tides, have eight 


feet water. | 
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| f SITUATION AND EXTENT: | 8 #1 
; Miles. | Degrees. | . Sq. Miles. 

Length 2000 94 and 126 weſt longitude. . 

Breadth 2 benden 25 and 43 north 9 6000 


| Pornna kia ROUNDED by unknown lands on the north; by Loui- {| 


fiana on the eaſt; by Old Mexico, and the Pacific 
Diviſions. 


7 
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outhern parts of the peninſula, but inferior . 


876 Sr aN In Douixtens in Noarn Azria. 
+ Diviſions. © _ | Subdiviſions. - Chief towns. 
North-eaſt diviſion, - | New Mexico Proper þ N * Er, W. lon. 


| 104. N. lat. 36. 
South-eaſt divifion  Apacheira — Antonio. 
Sauth divifion Sonora J ov es" TUDEL =," > 


Weſtern divifen © © - Califoriiia, a peninſula”. - t Juan. 


* SorL AND CLIMATE.] Theſe countries lying for the moſt part within 
the temperate zone, have a climate in many places extremely agreeable, 
and a foil productive of every thing, either far profit or delight. In Cali- 
fornia, however, they experience great heats in the ſummer, particularly 
towards the ſea-coaſt ; but in the inland country the climate is more tem- 


* 


Perate, and in winter even cold. ek | | | 
FACE AND PRODUCE OF TRE COUNTRY.] The natural hiſtory of theſe 
countries, is as yet in its infancy. The Spaniards themſelves know little 
of the matter, and the little they know they are unwilling to communicate. 
Their authority being on a precarious footing with the Indians, who here 
at leaſt ſtill preſerve their 2 they are jealous of diſcovering the 
natural advantages of theſe countries, which might bean inducement to the 
other nations of Europe to form ſettlements there. It is certain, however, 

- that in general the provinces of New Mexico and California are extremely 
beautiful and pleafant ; the face of the country is agreeably varied with 
plains, interſected by rivers, and adorned with gentle eminences covered 
with varied kinds of trees, ſome producing excellent fruit. With roſpect 

to the value of the gold mines in theſe countries, nothing poſitive can be 
aſſerted. They have undoubtedly enough of natural productions, to ren- 
der them advantageous colonies to any but the Spaniards. * In California 
there falls in the morning a great quantity of dew, which, ſettling on the 
roſe leaves, candies, and becomes hard like manna, having all the ſweet- 

neſs of refined fagar, without its whiteneſs. There is alſo another 585 
fingular natural production; in the heart of the country there are plains af 
falt, quite firm, and clear as cryſtal, which, conſidering the vaſt quantities 

of fiſh found on its coaſts, might render it an invaluable acquiſition to any 
induſtrious nation. | | = 1 8 
© InnanrranTs, Nrsroxv, GOVERNMENT, } The Spaniſh ſettlements 
3 3 AND Wn nor $155] here are comparatively 
weak ; though they are increaſing every day in proportion as new mines 
are air. The e are No fl Indians whom the Spanifh 
miſſionaries have in many places brought over to chriſtianity, to a civil- 
ed life, and to raiſe corn and wine, which they now export pretty large 
ty to Old Mexico. California was diſcovered by Cortez, the great con- 
queror of Mexico; our famous navigator, ſir Francis Drake, took poſſeſ- 
fion of it in 1878, and his right was confirmed, by the principal king, or 
chief in the whole country. This title however, the government of 
Great Britain have not hitherto attempted to vindicate, though California 
is admirably ſituated for trade, and on its coaſt has a pearl fiſhery of great 
value. The inhabitants and government here do not materially differ 
from thaſe of Old Mexico. we. ö 
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OLD MEXICO, oz NEW SPAIN; 
SITUATION AND Extror. 


Mil at Degreas. Sg. Miles. 
Length 2000} betwe 83 and 110 weſt longitude. 
Breath rok en 14434 30 north latitude, 318,0 
BouNDARIES. I DOUNDED by new Mexico, or Granada, on the 
north; byz the gulf of Mexico, on the north- 
eaſt; by Terra Firma, on the ſouth-eaſt; by the Pacific Ocean, on 
the fouth-weſt; containing three audiences, viz. 17 — 


Miles. 


Audiences. | Chief Towns, 


1. Galicia, or Guadalajarra - Guadalajarra, FT 
: i | | Mz xico, W. lon. 100. N. lat. 19-54 
2. Mexico Proper +» = Acapulco. | 58 
6 Vera Cruz. 
. Guatimala we . 1 — Guatimala *. 


BAVSs.] On the North Sea are the gulfs or bays of Mexico, Cam- 
peachy, Vera Cruz, and Honduras; in the Pacific Ocean, or South Sen 
are the bays Micoya and Amapalla, Acapulco and Salinas. 

Cayes.] Theſe are the Cape Sardo, Cape St. Martin, Cape Corndu- 
ecdo, Cape Catoche, Cape Honduras, Cape Cameron, and Cape Gracias 
Dios, in the North Sea. | 


Cape Marques, Cape Spirito Sancto, Cape Corientes, Cape Gall 
ow co, Cape Burica, Cape Prucreos, and Cape Mala, in the teu 
a. 0 | 
Wiwps.] In the gulf of Mexico, and the adjacent ſeas, there are 
ſtrong north winds from October to March, about the full and change 
of the moon. Trade winds prevail where at a diſtance from land 
within the tropics. Near the coaſt, in the South Sea, they have-perigdi- 
cal winds, viz. Monſoons, and ſea and land breezes, as in Afia.. 
SoIL AND CLIMATE.] Mexico, lying for the moſt part within the 
torrid zone, is exceſſively hot, and on the eaſtern coaſt, where the land is 
low, marſhy, and conſtantly flooded in the rainy ſeaſons, it is likewiſe ex- 
tremely uawholeſome. The inland country, however, aſſumes a better 
aſpect, and the air is of a milder temperament ; on the weſtern fide, the 
land is not ſo low as on the eaſtern, much better in quality, and full of 
plantations. The ſoil of Mexico in general is of a variety, and 
would not refuſe any ſort of grain, were the induſtry of the inhabitants to 
eorreſpond with their natural advantages. | | 
Prxopuce.] Mexico, like all the tropical countries, is rather more 
abundant in fruits than in grain. Pine-apples, pomegranates, oranges, 
| lemons, citrons, figs, and cocoa-nuts are here in the greateſt plenty and 


perfection. Mexico produces alſo a prodigious quantity of ſugar, elpeci- 


* This city was ſwallowed up by an earthquake on the' 7th of June, 1773, when eight 
— families inſtantly periſhed, New Guatimala is built at ſome diſtance, and is well 


ally | 
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ally towards the gulf of Mexico, and the ce of Guaxaca and Gua« 
timala, fo that here are more ſugar-mills in any other part of Spaniſh 
America. Cedar-trees and logwood flouriſh much about the bays of Cam- 
232 and Honduras. The maho- tree alſo, which hath a bark with ſuch 
ng fibres, as they twiſt and make ropes of. They have alſo a tree, 
which is called light wood, being as light as a cork, of which they make 
oats to carry their merchandize on the {ea-coaſts. But what is conſidered 
as the chief glory of this coutry, and what firſt induced the Spaniards to 
form ſettlements upon it, are the mines of gold and filver. The chief 
mines of gold are in Veragua and New Granada, bordering upon Darien 
and Terra Firma. Thoſe of filver, which are much more rich, as well as 
numerous, are found in ſeveral parts, but in none ſo much as in the 
vince of Mexico. The mines of both kinds are always found in the moſt 
barren and mountainous part of the country : nature making amends in 
one ct for her defects in another. The working of the $9 d and filver 
mines depends on the ſame principles. When the ore is dug obt, com- 
pounded of ſeveral heterogeneous ſubſtances, mixed with the precious me- 
tals, it is broken into ſmall pieces by a mill, and afterwards u aſhed, b 
which means it is diſengaged from the earth, and other ſoft bodies which 
clung to it. Then it is mixed with mercury, which, of all ſubſtances, 
has the ſtrongeſt attraction for gold, ard likewiſe a ſtronger attraction fax 
filver than the other ſubſtances which are united with it in the ore. By 
means of the mercury, therefore, the gold and- filver are firſt feparated 
from the heterogeneous matter, and then by ſtraining and evaporation, 
they are diſunited from the mercury itſelf. Of the geld and filver, which 
the mines of Mexico afford, great things have been ſaid. Thoſe who 
have enquired moſt into this ſubject, compute the reveues of Mexico at 
twenty-four millions of our money ; and it is well known that-this, with 
the other provinces of Spaniſh America, ſupply the whole world with fil- 
ver. The other articles next in importance to gold and filver, are the co- 
chineal and cocoa. After much difpute concerning the nature of_the for- 
mer, it ſeems at laſt a , thatit is of the animal kind, and of the ſpecies 
of the gall inſets. It adheres to the plant called opuntia, and ſucks the 
-juice of the fruit, which is of a crimſon colour. It is from this juice that 
the cochineal derives its value, which conſiſts in dying all forts of the fineft 
ſcarlet, crimſon, and purple. It is alfo uſed in medicine as a ſudorific, 
and as a cordial ; and it is computed that the Spaniord-, annually export no 
leſs than nine hundred thouſand pounds weight of this commodity, to an- 
ſwer the purpoſes of medicine and dying. The cocoa, of which choco- 
late is made, is the next conſiderable article in the natural hiſtory and com- 
merce of Mexico. It grows on a tree of a middling ſize, which bears a 


pod about the fize and ſliape of a cucumber, containing the cocoa. The . 


Spaniſh commerce in this article is immenſe; and ſuch is the internal con- 
ſumption, as well as the external call for it, that a ſmall garden of cocoas 
is ſaid to produce to the owner twenty thouſand crowns 22 At home 
it makes a principal part of their diet, and is found wholeſome, nutritious, 
and fuitable to the climate. This country likewiſe produces filk, but not 
ſo much as to makes any remarkable part of their export. Cotton is here 
in great abundance, and on account of its lightneſs is the common wear of 
the inhabitants. t TY 54534 
PoeuUuLAaTION, INHABITANTS, We thall place theſe heads under 
GOVERNMENT, AND MANNERS, { one Point of view, becauſe the reader 
will ſoon be ſenſible they are very nearly connected. We have already 


dieſcribed the original inhabitants of Mexico, and the conqueſt of that 
country by the Spaniards. The preſent inhabitants may be an 
| tes, 
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SPANISH AMERICA. 855 
Whites, Indians, and Negroes. The Whites are either born in Old 
Spain, or they are Creoles, i. e. natives 7 rs America. The for- 
mer are Chiefly employed in government or and have nearly the ſame 
character with the Spaniards in Europe; only a ſtill- more confiderable 
portion of pride; for they confider themſelves as entitled to every high 
diſtinction as natives of Europe, and look upon the other inhabitants as 
many degrees beneath them: The Creoles ow all the bad qualities of 
the Spaniards, from, whom they. are deſcended, without that courage, 
firmneſs and patience, which make the praite-worthy part of the Spaniſh, 
character. Naturally weak and effeminate, they | dedicate the greateſt 
part of their lives to loitering and inactive pleaſures. Luxurious without 
variety or elegance, and expenſive with great parade, and little conveni- 

ence, their general character is no more than a grave and ſpecies inſigni- 
ficance. From idleneſs and conſtitution their whole buſineſs is amour and 
intrigue z and their ladies of conſequence are not at all diſtinguiſhed for 
their chaſtity and domeſtic virtues. The Indians, who, notwithſtanding 
the devaſtations of the firſt invaders, remain in great numbers, are be- 
come, by continual oppreſſion and e end a de jected, timoraus, and 


miſerable race of mortals, The blacks here, like thoſe in other parts of 


the world, are. ſtubborn, hardy, and as well adapted for the groſs ſlavery 
they endure, as any human creatures can be. 2 15 
Such is the general character of the inhabitants, not only. in Mexico, 
but the greateſt part of Spaniſh America. The civil government is ad- 
miniſtered by tribunals, called Audiences, which bear a reſemblance to 
the old parliaments in France. In theſe courts the viceroy of the king of 
Spain preſides. His employment is the greateſt truſt and power which his 
Catholic majeſty has in his diſpoſal, and is perhaps the richeſt govern- 
ment entruſted to any ſubject in the world. The greatneſs of the vice- 
roy's office is diminiſhed by the ſhortneſs of its duration. For, as jealouſy 
is the leading feature of Spaniſh politics, in whatever regards America, no 
officer is allowed to maintain his power for more than three years, which 
no doubt may havea good effect in ſecuring the authority of the crown of 
Spain, but is attended with unhappy conſequences to the miſerable inha- 
bitants, who become a prey to every new governor. The clergy are ex- 
tremely numerous in Mexico, and it has been computed, that prieſts, 
monks and nuns of all orders, make upwards of a fifth of all the white 
inhabitants, botk here and in the other parts of Spaniſh America. It is 
impoſſible indeed to find a richer field, or one more peculiarly adapted to 
ecclefiaſtics, in any part of the world. The people are ſuperſtitious,” 1g- 
norant, rich, lazy, and licentious : with ſuch materials to work upon, it 
15 not remarkable, that the church ſhould enjoy one-fourth of the re- 
rm of the whole kingdom. It is more ſurpriſing that it has not a 
ralf. | 
Connex, CITIES, AND SHIPPING.] The trade of Mexico conſiſts 
of three great branches, which extend over the whole known world. It 
carries on a trafic with Europe, by La Vera Cruz, ſituated on the gulf of 
Mexico, or North Sea; with the Eaſt Indies, by Acapulco on the South 
Sea, and with South America, by the ſame port. Theſe two ſea ports, 
Vera Cruz and Acapulco are wonderfully well fituated for the commercial 
purpoſes to which they are applied. It is by means of the former that 
Mexico pours her wealth over the whole world; and receives 1n return 
the numberleſs luxuries and neceſſaries, which Europe affords to her, and 
which the indolence of her inhabitants will never permit them to acquire 
for themſelves.” To this port the fleet from Cadiz, called the Flota, con- 
Giting of three men of war, as a convoy, and fourteen large merchant 


flips 
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ſhips annually arrive about the beginning of November. Its cargo con. 
TY of every commodity and manufacture of Europe, and there are few 
nations but have more concern in it than the — who ſend out lit. 
tle more than wine and oil. The profit of theſe, with the freight and 
commiſſion to the merchants, and duty to the king, is all the advanta 
which Spain derives from her American commerce. When all the goods 
are landed and diſpoſed of at La Vera Cruz, the fleet takes in the plate, 
precious ſtones, and other commodities for Europe, Sometime in May 
they are ready to depart. From La Vera Crus they ſail to the Havanna 


in the iſle of Cuba, which is the rendezvous where they meet the galleons, 


another fleet which carries on the trade of Tetra Firma, by Carthagena, 
and of Peru by Panama and Porto Bello. When all are collected, and 


provided with a convoy neceſſary for their ſafety, they ſteer for Old 
Spain | 
ee is the ſea · port, by which the communication * 7 up be- 
tween the different parts of the Spaniſh empire in America, the Eaſt 
ladies. About the month of December, the great galleon, attended by 
a large ſhip as a convoy, which make the only communication between the 
Philippines and Mexico, annually arrives here "The cargoes of theſe 
ſhips, (for the convoy, though in an under-hand manner, likewiſe carries 


goods), conſiſt of all the rich commodities and manufactures of the Eaſt. 


t the ſame time the annual ſhip from Lima, the capital of Peru, comes 
in, and is not computed to bripg leſs than two millions of pieces of eight 
in filver, beſides quickſilver and other valuable commodities, to be laid 
out in the purchaſe of the galleon's cargoes. Several other ſhips, from 
different parts of Chili and Peru, meet upon the n 
fair, in which the commodities of all parts of the world are b for 
one another, laſts thirty days. The galleon then prepares for her voyage 
loaded with filver and ſuch European goods as have been thought neceſ- 
ſary. The -Spaniards, though this trade be carried on entirely through 
their hands, and in the very heart of their dominions, are comparatively 
but ſmall gainers by it. For as they allow the Dutch, Great Britain, and 
other commercial ſtates, to furniſh the greater part of the cargo of the 
Flota, ſo the Spaniſh inhabitants of the Philippines, tainted with the ſame 
indolence which ruined their European anceſtors, permit the Chineſe mer- 
chants to furniſh the greater part of the cargo of the galleon. Notwith- 
ſtanding what has been ſaid of Vera Cruz, and Acapulco; the city of 
Mexico, the capital of the empire, ought to be conſidered as the centre of 
commerce in this part of the world: for here the principal merchants re- 
fide, and the greateſt part of the buſineſs is negociated. The Eaſt-India 
goods from Acapulco, and the European from Vera Cruz, all paſs through 
this city. Hither all the gold and fitver come to be coined, here the king's 
fifth is depoſited, and here are wrought all the utenſils and ornaments in 


pine which are every year fent into Europe. The city itſelf breathes the 


air of the higheſt magnificence, and according to the accounts contains 
about 80, ooo inhabitants. Fo 
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SPANISH DOMINIONS 18 SOUTH AMERICA. 
TERRA FIRMA, ox CASTILE DEL ORO. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT, 


Miles. Degrees. sg. Miles. 
Length 1400 60 and 8a weſt longitude. | 
Breath — veg N 100 equator, and 12 north lat. 780%οονσ. 


BouxbARIESs.] 


by the Pacific Ocean and New Spain, on the weſt. 


OUNDED by the North Sea, part of the Atlantic 


Ocean, on the north; by the ſame ſea and Surinam, 
on the eaſt ; by the country of the Amazons and Peru, on the ſouth ; and 


Chief towns. 


Diviſions, Subdiviſions, 
"1. Terra Firma Proper, ] ¶ Porto, Bello 
or Darien -+ | PAnaMa, W lon, 
' F | © — N. lat. 8-47. 
The northern divi- | 3 Carthagena «+ arthagena 
. 3. St. Marta St. Martha 
hon contains the 4. Rio de 1a Hacha | Rio de la Hacha 
bon ae) 5. Venezuela = Venezuela 
| | 6. Comana | Comana 
7. New Andaluſia, or } | St. Thomas 
i Paria f | , 
The ſouthern divi- ( 1. New Granada ») (Santa FE de Bagota 
ſion contains the | 
provinces of 2. Popayan = CPopayan 


Bays, AES, &c.) The Iſthmus of Darien, or Terra Firma Proper, 
joins North and South America. A line drawn from Porto Bello in the 
North, to Panama in the South Sea, or rather a little weſt of theſe two 
towns, is the proper limit between North and South America, and here 
the iſthmus or neck of land, is only 60 miles over. The principal rivers 
are the Rio Grande, Darien, Chagre, and the e. ou | 

The principal bays in Terra Firma are, the bay of Panama, and the 
bay of St. Michael's, in the South Sea; the bay of Porto Bello, the 

ulf of Darien, Sino bay, Carthagena bay and harbour, the gulf of 

enezuela, the bay of Maracaibo, the gulf of Trieſto, the bay of Guaira, 
the bay of Curiaco, and the gulf of Paria, or Andalufia, in the North 
ea, 1 852 995 12 5 | 
The chief capes are, Samblas point, Point Canoa, Cape del A 
Swart point, Cape de Vela, Cape Conquibacoa, Cape Cabelo, Ca 
Blanco, Cape Galera, Cape Three Points, -and Cape Naſſau; all on th 


north ſhore of Terra Firma. oh . 
particularly in the northern diviſions, 


_ Cimareg.}]! The climate here, 
is extremely hot; and it was found by Ulloa, that the heat of the warmeſt 
day in Paris is continual in Carthagena; the exceflive heats raiſe the va- 


[944] * Pour 
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pour of the ſea, which is precipitated in fuch rains as ſeem to threaten 2 
general deluge. Great part of the cauntry, therefore, is almoſt continy... 
ally flooded; and this, rogether with the exceſſive heat, ſo impregnates 


the air With yapours, that in many provinces, particularly about 
payan and Porto Bello, it is extremely unwholeſome. * 
--—— SOL AND PRODUCE.] The foil of this country, like that of the 
greater part of South America, is wonderfully rich and-fruitful. It is im. 
poſſible to view, without admiration, the perpetual verdure of the w 
the luxuriancy of the plains, and the towering height of the mountains. 
This, however, only applies to the inland country, for the coaſts are ye. 
nerally barren ſand, and incapable of bearing any ſpecies of grain. The 
trees, moſt remarkable for their dimenſions, are the caobo, — the 
maria, and balſam tree. The manchineel tree is particularly remarkable. 
It bears a fruit reſembling an apple, but which, under this ſpecious ap- 
pearance,. contains the moſt ſubtle poifon, againſt which common oil is 
found to be the beſt antidote. The malignity of this'tree is ſuch, that it 
2 perſon only ſleeps under it, he finds his body all ſwelled, and racked 
with the ſevereſt tortures. The beaſts, from inſtin&, always avoid it. 
The Habella de Carthagena is the fruit of a ſpecies of willow, and con- 
tains a kernel reſembling an almond, but leſs white, and extremely bitter. 
This _ is bem to be an excellent and never-failing remedy for the 
bite of the moſt venomous vipers and ſerpents, which are very frequent 
all over this country. There eare ſormerly rich mines of gold here, 
which are now in a great meaſure exhauſted. The filver, iron, and cop- 
r mines have been fince opened, and the inhabitants find emeralds, 
apphires, and other precious ſtones. | | | 
Ax19ALs.] In treating of North America, we have taken notice of 
many of the animals that are found in the ſouthern parts; it is therefore 
unneceſſary to repeat them hereafter. Among thoſe peculiar to this coun- 
try, the moſt remarkable is the ſloth, or, as it is called by way of deriſion, 
| the Swift Peter. It bears a reſemblance to an ordinary monkey in ſhape 
and ſize, but is of a moſt wretched appearance, with its bare hams and 
feet, and its ſkin all over corrugated. He ſtands in no need of either 
chain or hutch, never ſtirring unleſs compelled by hunger; and he is ſaid 
to be ſeveral minutes in moving one of his legs, nor will blows make 
him mend bis pace. When he moves, every effort is attended with ſuch 
a plaintive, and at the ſame time, fo diſagreeable a cry, as at once pro- 
duces pity and diſguſt. Jo this cry conſiſts the whole defence of this 
wretched animal. For on the firſt hoſtile approach it is-natural for him to 
be in motion, which is always accompanied with diſguſtful howlings, 10 
that his purſuer Mies much more ſpeedily in his turn, to be beyond the 
reach of this horrid noiſe. When this animal finds no wild fruits on the 
ground, he looks out with a deal of pains for a tree well loaded, 
which-he aſcends with a w of uneaſineſs, moving, and crying, and 
Kapping by turns. At length baving mounted, he plucks off all the 
#ruit, and throws it on the ground, wy fo bimfelf ſuch another troub e- 
ſome journey; and rather than be fatigued with coming down the tree, he 
gathers himitclf ina bunch, and with a ſhriek drops to the ground. 
be monkies an theſe countries are very numerous; they keep together 
2d or zo in rambling over the woads, leaping from tree to tres, 


and if they meet with a ſingle perſon, he is in danger of being torn 10 
pieces by thetn at leaſt hey chatter, and make a frightful noiſe, throw: 

he things at him; they hang Wemſetves by the tail, on the boughs, and 
ſeem to mreaten him all the way he paſſes: but where two or three people 


Nartvzs. 


are together, they uſually ſcamper. away. GTM 
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Narrvxs.] [Beſides the Indians in this country, who · fall under our 
general Fang 5 of the Americans, there is another ſpecies, of a 12 
complexion, delicate habit, and of a ſmaller ſtature than the ordinary In- 
dians. Their diſpoſitions too are more ſoft and effeminate; but what 
principally diſtinguiſhes them 18 their large, weak blue eyes, which, unable 
to bear the light of the ſun, ſee beſt by moon light, and from which they 
are therefore called Moon-eyed Indians. 5 e 
INHABITANTS, COMMERCE, Me have already mentioned how this 
AND CHIEF TowNs. | country fell into the hands of the Spa- 
niards. The inhabitants therefore do not-materially differ from thoſe of 
Mexico. To what we have obſerved, with regard to this country, it is 
only neceſſary to add, that the original inhabitants of Spain are. variouſly 
intermixed with the negroes and Indians. Theſe intermixtures form va- 
rious gradations, which are carefully diſtinguiſhed from each other, be- 
cauſe every perſon expects to be regarded, in proportion as a greater ſhare 
of the Spaniſh blood runs in his veins. The firſt diſtinction, arifing from 
the intermarriage of the whites with the negroes, is that of the mulat- 
toes, which is well knawn. ., Next to theſe are the Tercerones, produced 
from a white and a mulatto. From the intermarriage with theſe 'and the 
whites, ariſe the Quarterones, who, though ſtill near the former, are dif- 
graced with a tint of the negro blood. But the produce of theſe and the 
whites are the Quinterones, who, which is very remarkable, are not to be 
diſtinguiſhed from the real Spaniards, but by being of a ſtill fairer com- 
plexion. The ſame gradations are formed in a coatrary order, by the in- 
termixture of the mulattocs and the negroes; and beſides theſe; there are 
a thouſand others, hardly diſtinguiſhable by the natives themſelves. The 
commerce of this conntry is chiefly carried on from the parts of Panama, 
Carthagena, and Porto Bello; which are three of the moſt contiderable 
cities in Spaniſh America; and each containing ſeveral thouſand inhabi- 
tants. Here there are annual fairs for American, Indian, and European 
commodities. Among the natural merchandiſe of Terra Firma, the pearls 
found on the coaſt, particularly in the bay of Panama, are not the leaſt 
conſiderable. An immenſe number of negro ſlaves are employed in fiſh- 
ing for theſe, and who have arrived at wonderful dexterity in this oecupa- | 
tion. They are ſometimes, however, devoured by fiſh, particularly the | 
Marks, while they dive tothe bottom, or are cruſhed againſt the ſhelves of 
the rocks. The government of Terra Firma is on the ſame footing with 
that of Mexico, w 5 | 10 
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The vicunna is 


The tree which produces this invaluable drug, grows principally in the 


.- Diviſions. . toe Province. Chief towns. 
The northern diviſion J Quito ate ha { u „ A 
SPLIT EY | 1.— Lina, 76-49 W. lon. 
The middle diviſion Lima, or Los Royes 12-11. 8. Hit. 
ein een N54. Route 0 | Cuſco, and Callao. 
The ſouthern diviſion . { Los Charcos : Che: ="40 i 


' SEAS, BAYS, AND HARBOURS.] The only fea which borders on Peru 
is the Pacific Ocean, or South Sea. The principal bays and harbours are 
Payta, Malabrigo, Cuanchaco, Coſma, Vermeio, Guara, Callao, the 
port town to Lima, Ylo, and Arica. . 265. 

-  Rivexs.] There is a river whoſe waters are as red as blood. The 
Tivers Granada, or Cagdalena, Oronoque, Amazon, or Plate, riſe in the 
Andes. Many other nvers riſe alſo in the Andes, and fall into the Pacific 
Ocean, between the equator and eight deg. S. lat. 

\  PETRIFIED WATERS.) There are ſome waters, which, in their courſe, 
turn whatever they paſs over into ſtone; and here are fountains of liquid 
matter, called coppey, reſembling pitch and tar, and uſed by ſeamen for 
the ſame purpoſe. | 

Sol AND CLIMATE.] Though Peru lies within the torrid zone, 
having on one fide the South Sea, and on the other the great ridge of the 
Andes, it is not ſo ſtifled with heat, as the other tropical countries. The 
{ky too, which is generally cloudy, ſhields them from the direct rays of the 
ſun; but what is extremely ſingular, it never rains in Peru. This defect, 
however, is ſuthciently ſupplied by a ſoft kindly dew, which fall gradu- 
ally every night on the ground, and fo refreſhes the plants and grafs, as to 
produce in many places the greateſt fertility. Along the ſea-coaſt, Peru 


: is generally a dry barren ſand, os a the banks of rivers, where it i; 


extremely fertile, as are all the low lands in the inland country. 
Axt AE, VEGETABLE, AND There are many gold mines in the 
MINERAE PRODUCTIONS. northern part, not far from Lima. 


Silver too is produced in great abundance in various provinces; but the 
old mines are conſtantly decaying, and new ones. daily opened. The towns 

lift with the mines. Fhat of Potofi, when the filver there was found at 

the eaſieſt expence, (for now having gone ſo deep, it is not ſo eaſily brought 
up) contained 9o, ooo fouls, Spaniards and Indians, of which the latter 

were fix to one. The northern part of Peru produces wine in great plenty. 

Wool is another article of its produce, and is no lefs remarkable for its 

nneneſs than for the animals on which it grows ; thefe they call lamas and 

vicunnas. The lama has a ſmall head, in ſome meaſure reſembling that 

of a horſe and a ſheep at the ſame time. It is about he five of a ſtag, its 
upper lip is cleft Ike that of a hare, through which, when enraged, it 
ſpits a kind of venomous juice, which inflames the part it falls on. The 

Reſh-of the lama is agreeable and ſalutary, and the animal is not only uſe- 
ful in affording wool and food, but alfo as a beaft of burden. It can en- 
dure amazing fatigue, and will travel over the ſteepeſt mountains with a 
burden of 60 or 70 pounds. It feeds very ſparingly, and never drinks. 
Graller and fitter thas the lemma, and produces wool ti 

finer in quality. In the vicunm too is found the bezoer fiones, regarded 
as a ſpecific againſt poiſons. The next great article in their produce and 
commerce is the Peruvian bark, known better by the name of Jeſuits bark. 


- 
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mountainous part of Peru, and part icularly in the province of Quito. The 
beſt bark is always produced in the high and rocky grounds; the tree 
which bears it, is about the ſize of a cherry tree, and produces a kind of 
fruit, reſembling the almond. | But it is only the bark which has thoſe ex- 
cellent qualities that render it ſo uſeful in intermitting fevers, and other 
diſorders to which daily experience extends the application of it. Guinea 
pepper, or Cayenne pepper, as we call it, is produced in the greateſt 
abundance in the vale of Africa, a diſtrict in the ſouthern parts of Peru, 


from whence they export it annually,-to the value of 600, ooo crowns. 


Peru is likewiſe the only part of Spaniſh America which produces quick- 
filver; an article of immenſe value, confidering the various purpoſes to 
' which it is applied, and eſpecially the purification of gold and filver. The 


principal mine of this fingular metal is at a place called Guancavelica, diſ- 


covered in 1567, where it is found in a whitiſh mat; reſembling brick ill 
burned. This ſubſtance is volatiliſed by fare, and received in ſtream by a 


combination of glaſs veſſels, where it condenſes by means of a little water 


at the bottom ef each veſſel, and forms a pure heavy liquid. 

MaNnUFACTURES, TRADE, AND CITItS.] We join theſe articles here 
becauſe of their intimate connection; for, except in the cities we ſhall de- 
{cribe, there is no commerce worth,tnentioning. The city of Lima is the 
capital of Peru, and of the whole Spaniſh empire. its ſituation in the mid- 
dle of a ſpacious and delightful valley, was faxed upon by the famous Pi- 
zarro, as the moſt proper for a city, which he expected would preſerve his 
memory. It is ſo well watered by the river Rimac, that the inhabitants, 
like thoſe of London, command a ſtream, each for his own uſe. There 


are many very magnificent ſtructures, particularly churches, in this city; 


though the houſes in general are built of ſlight materials, the equality of 
the climate, and want of rain, rendering ſtone houſes unneceſſary; and; 
beſides it is found, that theſe are more apt to ſuffer by ſhocks of the 
earth, which are frequent and dreadful. all over. this province. Lima is 
about two leagues from the ſea, extends in length two miles, and in breadth 
one and a quarter, Jt contains about 60,000 inhabitants, of whom the 
whites amount to a ſixth part. One remarkable fact is ſufficient to de- 
monſtrate the wealth of this city. . When the viceroy, the duke de la Pa- 


lada, made his entry into Lima in 1682, the inhabitants, to do him honour, 


cauſed the ſtreets to be paved with ingors of filver, amounting to ſeventeen 
millions ſterling. All travellers ſpeak with amazement of the decorations 


of the churches with gold, filver, and precious ſtones, which load and or- 


nament even the walls. The only thing that could juſtify theſe accounts 
is the immenſe richneſs and extenſive commerce of the inhabitants. The 
merchants of Lima may be ſaid to deal with all the quarters of the world, 
and that both on their own accounts, and as factors for others. Here all 
the products of the ſouthern provinces are conveyed, in order to be ex- 
changed at the harbour of Lima, for ſach articles as the inhabitants of 
Peru ſand in need of; the fleet from Europe, and the Eaſt Indies, land 
at the ſame harbour, and the commodities of Aſia, Europe and America 
are there bartered for each other. What there is no immediate vent for, 
the merchants of Lima purchaſe on their on accounts, .and lay up in 


warehouſes, knowing that they muſt ſoon find an outlet for them, fince by 


one channel or other they have a communication with almoſt every com- 
mercial nation. But all the wealth of the inhabitants, all the beauty of 
the fituation, and fertility of the climate of Lima, are not ſufficient to 
compenſate for one diſaſter, which always threatens, and has ſometimes 
actually befallen them. In the year 1747, a moſt tremendous earthquake 
laid three-fourths of this city level with the ground, and entirely demo- 
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lihed Callao, the port town belonging to it. Never was any deſtruction 
more terrible or perfect, not more than one of three thouſand inhabitants 
being left to record this dreadful calamity, and he by a providenee the moſt © 
fingular and extraordinary imaginable.This man, who happened to be 
on a fort which overlooked the harbour, perceived in one minute the inha- 
bitants running from their houſes in the utmoſt terror and confuſion ; the 
ſea, as is uſual on ſuch occaſions, receding to a conſiderable diſtance, re. 
zurned in moutainous waves, foaming with the violence of the agitation, 
buried the inhabitants for ever in- its boſom, and immediately all was 
p lent; but the ſame wave which deſtroyed: the town, drove a little boat 
by the place where the man ſtood, into which he threw himſelf and was 
ſaved. Cuſco, the ancient capital of the Peruvian empire, has already 
been taken notice of. As it hes in the mountainous country, and at a 
diſtance from the ſea, it has been long on the decline. But it ĩs ſtill a very 
conſiderable place, and contains above 40,000 inhabitants, three parts 
Indians, and very induſtrious in manufacturing baize, cotton, and leather, 
They have alſo, both here and in Quito, a particular taſte for painting; 
and their productions in this way, ſome of which have been admired in 
Italy, are diſperſed all over South America. Quito is next to Lima in 
N eee if not ſuperior to it. It is, like Cuſco, an inland city, and 
aving no mines in its neighbourhood, is chiefly famous for its manufac- 
tures of cotton, wool, and flax, which ſupply the conſumpt ion over all the 
kingdom of Peru. | | 
In HABITANT:, MANNERS, AND | It would be in vain to pretend 
GOVERN MENT. ſaying any thing decifive with re- 
gard to the number of inhabitants in Peru. The Spaniards themſelves are 
remarkable filent on this head. It has been gueſſed by ſome writers, that 
in all Spaniſh America there are about three millions of Spaniards and 
Creoles of different colours ; and undoubtedly the number of Indians is 
much greater; though neither in any reſpect proportionable to the wealth, 
fertility, and extent of the country. The manners of the inhabitants do 
not remarkably differ over the whole Spaniſh dominions. Pride and lazi- 
neſs are the two predominant” paſſions. It is agreed -on by the moſt au- 
thentic travellers, that the manners of Old Spain have degenerated in its 
colonies. The Creoles, and all the other deſcendants of the Spaniards, 
according to the above diſtinctions, are guilty of many mean and pilfering 
vices, which a true born Caſtilian could not think of but with deteſtation 
This, no doubt, in part ariſes from the contempt in which all but the real 
Natives of Spain are held in the Indies, mankind generally behaving ac- 
cording to the treatment they meet with from others. In Lima the Spaniſh 
pride + as made the greateſt deſcents; and many of the firſt nobility are 
emplcyel in commerce. It is in this city that the viceroy reſides, whole 
authority extends over all Peru, except Quito, which has lately been de- 
tached from it. The viceroy is as abſolute as the king of Spain; but as 
his territories are fo extenſive, it is neceſſary that he ſhould part with a 
ſhare of his authority to the ſeveral audiences or courts eſtabliſhed over 
the kingdom. There is a treaſury court eſtzbliſhed at Lima, for receiving 
the fifth of the produce of the mines, and certain taxes paid by the In- 
dians, which belong to the king of Spain. | | 
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Bounpazres JI) OUNDED by Peru, on the north; by La Plata, on 
p the eaſt; by Patagonia, on the ſouth: and by the Pa- 


cific Ocean, on the weſt, 


Diviſions. Provinces. Chief Towns. 
WE k OY! ST. Jaco, W. long. 77. 
On the weſt ſide of 1; S. lat. 34. 
the Andes Nr Baldivia. Ri * 
| Imperial. 
on AD 1 8 Sure. or Cutio St. John de Frontera. 


13 * | . 
Laxes.] The principal lakes are thoſe of Tagatagua near St. Jago, and 
that of Paren. Beſides which, they have ſeveral ſalt- water lakes, that have 
a communication with the ſea, part of the year. In ſtormy weather the 
ſea forces a way through them, and leaves them fuli of fiſli; but in the hot 
ſeaſon the water congeals, leaving a cruſt of fine white ſalt a foot thick. 
SEAS, RIVERS, BAYS, AND HARBOURS,] The on'y ſca that borders 
upon Chili, is that of the Pacific Ocean on the weſt. The principal rivers, 
are the Salado or Salt River, Guaſco, Coquimbo, Chiapa, Bohio, and 
the Baldivia, all ſcarcely navigable but at their mouths. 1 5 
The principal bays, or harbours, are Capiapo, Coquimbo, Govana- 
dore, Valpariſo, Iata, Conception, Santa Maria, La Moucha, Baldivia, 
Brewer's-haven, ani Caſtro. | 09 
CLiMATE, SOIL; AND rRObuez.] Theſe are not remarkably different 
from the fame in Peru; and if there be any difference, it is in favour of 
Chili. There is indeed no part of the world more favoured than this is, 
with reſpect to the gifts of nature. For here, not only the tropical fruits, 
but all ſpecies of grain, of which a conſiderable part is exported, come to 
great perfection. Their animal productions are the fame with thoſe of - 
Peru; and they have gold almoſt in every river. | | 
 InnamTants.] This country is very thinly inhabited. The ariginal 
natives are ſtill in a great meaſure unconquered and uncivilized ; and lead» 
ing a wandering life, attentive to no object but their preſervation from 
the Spaniſh yoke, are in a very unfavourable condition with regard to 
populaggon. The Spaniards do not amount to above 20,000; and the In- 
dians, negroes, and mulattoes, are not ſappoſed to be thrice that aum 
However, there have lately been ſome formidable inſurrections agaitult - 
the Spaniards, hy the natives of Chili, which greatly alarmed the Spanifla 
court, Fa | | * N 
Commerce.) The foreign commerce of Chili is entirely confined ta 
Peru, Panama, and ſome parts of Mexico. To the former they export an- 
nually corn ſufficient for 60,000 men. Their ether exports are hemp, which 
is raiſed in no other part of the South Seas; hides, tallow, and ſalted * 
viſions; and they receive in return the commodities of Europe and the Eaſt 
Indies, which are brought to the port of Callao. 
ne n PARA- 
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PARAGUAY, or LA PLATA, 
| SITUATION anD ExTenT. * 
Miles. 


* 4 1 * ; : MI 
Length 1500 between J 12 and 37 ſouth latitude, * Mu 
Breadth 1000 | 50 and 75 weſt longitude. 5 1,000,000 


BounDaRtEs-] Bam: by Amazonia, on the north; by Braſil, 
| | eaſt ; by Patagonia, on the ſouth ; and by Peru and 
Chili, weſt. | 2 28 
Diviſions. Provinces. Chief Towns. 
1 223 | Aſſumption 
3 arana— — St. Anne 
Eaſt diviſion contaius Guaira 3 Civadad Real 
Uragua —— Los Royes * 
Tucuman —) (St. Jago 
South diviſion Rio de la Plata 0 550 Avres, W. lon, 
5754 8. lat. 34-35. 


Bays AND LAkks.] The 3 bay is that at the mouth of the 
river La Plata, on which ſtands the capital city of Buenos Ayres; and 
Cape St. Antonio, at the entrance of that bay, is the only promontory. 
This country abounds with lakes, one of which Caſacoroes, is 100 miles 


ng. | 
* 1 This country, beſides an infinite number of ſmall rivers, is 
watered by three principal ones, the Paragua, Uragua, and Parana, which, 
united near the ſea, form the famous Rio de la Plata, or Plate River, and 
which annually overflow their banks ; and, on their receſs, leave them en- 
riched with a ſlime, that produces the greateſt plenty of whatever is com- 
mitted to it. AS | | 
Alx, SOIL, AND PRODUCE.] This vaſt tract is far from being wholly 
ſubdued or planted by the Spaniards. There are many parts in a great de- 
gree unknown to them, or to an or Re of Europe. The principal 
vince of which we have any knowledge, is that which is called Rio de 
Plata, towards the mouth of the above mentioned rivers, This province, 
with all the adjacent parts, is one continued level, not interrupted by the 
leaſt hill for ſeveral hundred miles every way; extremely fertile, and pro- 
ducing cotton in great quantities; tobacco, and the valuable herb called 
Paraguay, with a variety of fruits, and prodigious rich res, in which 
are bred ſuch herds ot cattle, that it is ſaid the hides of the beaſts are all 
that is gary bought, the carcaſe being in a manner given into the bar- 
gain. A horſe ſome time ago might be bought for a dollar; and the uſual 
price for a beaſt, choſen out of a herd of two or three hundred, was only 
four rials. But contrary to the general nature of America, this country is 
deſtitute of woods. The air is remarkably ſweet and ſerene, and the wa- 
ters of La Plata are equally pure and ns: dub . 
FixsT SETTLEMENT, CHIEF } The Spaniards firſt diſcovered this 
CITY, AND COMMERCE. country, by ſailing up the river la Plata 
in 1515, and founded the town of Buenos Ayres, ſo called on account 
of the excellence of the air, on the ſouth ſide of the river, fiſty n 


o 
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within the mouth of it, where the river is ſeven leagues broad, This is. 
one of the moſt conſiderable towns in South Ameriea, and- the only place 
of traffic to the ſouthward of Braſil. Here we meet with the merchants of 


- Europe and Peru, but no regular fleet comes here, as to the other parts of 


Spaniſh America; two, or at moſt three, regiſter ſhips, make the whole of 
their regular intercourſe with Europe. Their returns are very valuable, 


conſiſting chiefly of the gold and ſilver of Chili and Peru, ſugar and hides. , 
Thoſe who have now and then carried on a contraband trade to this city, 
have found it more advantageous than any other whatever. The benefit of 
this contraband is now wholly in the hands of the Portugueſe, who keep - |} 
magazines for that purpoſe, in ſuch parts of Braſil as lie near this country. | 
The trade of Paraguay, and the manners of the people, are ſo much the 
ſame with thoſe of the reſt of the Spaniſh colonies in South America, that 
nothing farther can be ſaid on thoſe articles. wed Te 

But we cannot quit this country without ſaying ſomething of that ex- 
traordinary ſpecies of commonwealth, which t Teſuits erectęd in the in- 
terior parts, and of which theſe crafty prieſts endeavoured to keep all 
ſtrangers in the dark. 

About the middle of the laſt century, thoſe fathers repreſented to the 
court of Spain, that their want of ſucceſs in their miſſions was owing to the 
ſcandal which the immorality of the Spaniards never failed to give, and to 
the hatred which their inſolent Hehaviour cauſed in the Indians, wherever 
they came. They inſinuated, that, if it were not for that impediment, the 
empire of the goſpel might, by their labours, have been extended into the 
moſt unknown parts of America; and that all thoſe countries might be 
ſubdued to his Gatholic majeſty's obedience, without expence, and with- 
out force, This remonſtrance met with ſucceſs ; .the ſphere of their la- 
bours was marked out; and uncontrolled liberty was given to the Jefhits 
within theſe limits: and the governors of the adjacent provinces had orders 
not to interfere, nor to ſuffer any Spaniards to enter this pale, without lis 
cence from the fathers. They, on their part, agreed td pay a certain ca- 
pitation tax, in proportion to their flock z and to ſend a certain number 
to the king's works whenever they ſhould be demanded, and the miſſions 
ſhould become populous enough to ſupply them. | 

On theſe terms the Jeſuits gladly entered upon the ſcene of action, and 
opened their ſpiritual campaign. They began by gathering together about 
50 wandering families, whom they perſuaded to ſettle : and they ynited 
them into a little townſhip, This was the flight foundation upon which 
they built a ſuperſtructure, which has amazed the world, and added ſo 
much power, at the ſame time that it has brought on ſo much envy and } 
jealouſy, to their ſociety, For when they had made this beginning, they |} 
laboured with ſuch indefatigable pains, and ſuch maſterly policy, that, by 
degrees, they mollified the minds of the moſt ſavage nations; fixed the 
moſt rambling, and ſubdued thoſe to their government, who had long diſ- 

dained to ſubmit to the arms of the Spauiards and Portugueſe. 
prevailed upon thouſands of 'various diſperſed tribes to embrace their 
religion, and theſe ſoon induced others to follow their example, magnify- 
ing the peace and tranquillity they enjoyed under the direction of the Fa- 
Our limits do not permit us to trace, with preciſion, all the ſteps whieh 
were taken in the accompliſhment of ſo 8 a conqueſt over the 
bodies and minds of ſo many people. The ſeſuits left nothing undone, 
that could conduce to their remaining in this fubjection, or that could te 
to increaſe their number to the degrees requiſite for a well - ordered and 
potent ſociety; and it is ſaid that above 349,090 families, Few 
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58 were ſubject to the Jeſuits, living in obedience, and an awe border- 
ng lan adoration, nag gry without any violence or conſtraint : That 
dians Were in ed in the military art with the moſt exact diſci- 
— and could raiſe 60,000 men well armed; That they lived in towns; 
they were larly clad ; they laboured in agrieuſture; they exerciſed ma- 
nofaRures : even aſpired to the clegant arts arts; and that nothing could 
equal the obedience of — people of theſe miſſions, except their content- 
ment under it. Some writers have treated the character of theſe Jeſuits 
with great ſeverity; accuſing them of ambition, pride, and of carrying 
their authority to ſuch an exceſs, as to cauſe not only perſons of 1 dank 
ſexes, but even the -magiſtrates, who are always choſen from among the 
Indians, to be corrected before them with ſtripes, and to ſuffer perſons of 
the higheſt diſtinction, within their juriſdiction, to Rkiſs the hem of their 
garments, as the greateſt honour. The deer themfelves poſſeſſed large 
property, all manufactures were theirs,” the natural produce of the — 
try was brought to them, and the treaſures annually remitted to the ſupe- 
for of the order, ſeemed to-evinee;-that-zeal for religion was not the 
only motive of their forming theſe miſſions. The Fathers would not per- 
mit any of the inhabitants of Peru, whether Spaniards, Meſtizos, or even 
Indians, to come within their miſſions in Paraguay. In the year 1757, 
when part of the territory was ceded by N to the court of Portugal, in 
exchange for Santo Sacrament, to mak Uragua the boundary of their 
poſſeſſions, the Jeſuits refuſed to comply with this divifion, or to ſuffer 
— to be transferred from one hand to another, like cattle, without 
their own conſent. And we were informed by authority of the Gazette | 
that the Indians actually took up arms; but notwithſtanding the exactneſs 
of their diſcipline, any were eaſily, and with conſiderable flaughter, de- 
teated by the European troops, who were ſent to quell them. And, in 
1767, eſuits were * out of America, by wa authority, and their 
late ſubjects were put upon the ſame rope. hs it _ reſt of the inhabi- 
rants of the country. 
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NYUBA.] The iſland of Cuba is ſituated between 19 and x dromes 
north lat. and between 74 and 87 degrees welt long. 100 miles to the 
- fourth of Cape Florida, and 75 north of Jamaica, and is near 700 miles in 
length, and generally about 20 miles in breadth. A chain of hills runs 
through the middle of the land from eaſt to weſt ; but the land near the 
fea is in general level and flooded in the rainy ſeaſon, when the ſun is ver- 
ucal. This noble iſland is ſuppoſed to have the belt: ſoil, for ſo large a 
country, of any in America. "Ir en all commodities known in the 
Weſt Indies, particularly ginger, long - pepper, and other ſpices, caſſia, fi- 
ftula, maſtic, and aloes. It alſo produces tobacco and * but from 
the want of hands, and the lazineſs of the Spaniards, not —S quantities 
as might be expected. It is owing to the ſame cauſe that this large iſland 
does not produce, including all its commodities, ſo much for ExPORAnOn 
as our ſmall iſland of Antigua. 
The courſe of the rivers is too ſhort to be as any conſequence ; but 
there are ſeveral good harbours in the iſland, which. belong to the prin- 
cipal towns, as that of St. Jago, facing Jamaica, ſtrongly. ſituated, and 
well reed, hon t neither populous nor rich. That o * Boron, 


* 
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facing Florida, which is the capital * Cuba, and a place of great 
ſtrength and importance, Condpating about ac houſes, with a S 
number of convents and chutghes. It was taken, however, hy the cou- 
rage a of the Engliſh troops in the year 1762, but reſtored 
in the ſubſequent treaty of peace. Beſides theſe, there is likewiſe. Com- 
berland harbour, and that of Santa Cruz, a conſiderable town thirty miles 
eaſt of the Havannah. 42˙⸗ a Le 6 

HISPANIOLA, or Sr. DMINOO.] This iſland was at firſt poſ- 
ſefled by the Spaniards alone; but by far the moſt conſiderable part is now . 
in the hands of the French. However, as the Spaniards were the original 
poſſeſſors, and ſtill continue to have a ſhare in it, Hiſpaniola is commonly 
regarded as a Spanifh iſland. q 

It i; ſituated between the ryth and 21 { degrees north lat. and the 65th 
and Ath of weſt lon.” lyitfy in the middle between Cuba and Porto- Rico, 
and is 450 miles long, and 150 broad. When Hiſpaniola was firſt diſco- , 
vered by Columbus, the number of its inhabitants was computed to be at 
leaſt a 2 == [ang was 54 3 the Spaniards, and to ſo infa- 
mous a height di carry their oppreſſion of the poor natives, that 
they were reduced to fixty thouſand in the ſpace. of fifteen. years. The 
face of the iſland preſents an agreeable variety of hills, vallies, w 1 
and rivers ; and the ſoil ĩs allowed to be extremely fertile, producing ſugar, 
cotton, indigo tobacco, maize, and caſſava root. The E. catile 
are ſo multiplied here, that they run wild in the woods, and, as in South 
America, are hunted for their hides and tallow only. In the moſt barren 

of the rocks, they diſcovered formerly ſilver and gold. The mines, 
owever, are not worked now. The north-weſt which are in the 
poſſeſſion of the French, conſiſt of large fruitful plains, which produce the 
articles already mentioned in vaſt abundance. This indeed is the beſt and 
molt fruitful part of the beſt and moſt fertile land in the Weſt Indies, and 
perhaps in the world. © 7 | | 
n in this land, and in all the New World, built 


The moſt ancient tow 
by Europeans, is St. Domingo. It was founded by Bartholomew Colum- 
bus, brother to the admiral, in 1504, who gave it that name in honour of 
his father Dominic, and by which the whole ifland is ſometimes named, 
eſpecially by the French. Itfis ſituated on a ſpacious harbour, and is a 
large, well-builr city, inhabited, like the other Spaniſh towns, by a mix- 
ture of Europeans, Creoles, Mulattoes, Meſtizos and Negroes. 

The French towns are, Cape St. Francais, the capital, which is neither 
walled or . in, and is ſaid to have only two batteries, one at the en- 
trance of the harbour, and the other before the town. It contains about 

8000 whites and blacks. © Leogane, though inferior in point of ſize, is a 

good port, a place of confiderable ttade, and the ſeat of the French go- 

vernment in chat iſland. They hzve two other towns conſiderable for their 

trade, Petit Goaves, and Port Louis. 5 84 
It is computed that the exports of the French, from the above mention- 

ed places, are not leis in value than t, zoo, oool. They likewiſe carry on 

2 contraband trade with the Spaniards, which is much to their advantage, 

as they exchange French manufa@ures for Spaniſh dollars. 4133 
In the night be the 22d and 23d of Auguſt, 1791, a moſt alarm- 

ing inſurrectian of the negroes hegan on the French plantatiqns upon this 

iiland. A ſcene of the moſt horrid cruelties enſued. In a little time no 
leſs than one hundred thouſand negroes were in rebellion, and all the ma- 
nufactorĩes and piantations of more than half the northern province ap- 

peared as one general conflagratidn,' The plaius and the mountains were 
filled with carnage and deluged with blood. What the iſſue will be, it is; 
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impoſlible to ſay. More than one thouſand of the French have already 
fallen the victims of this revolt, and perhaps fifteen thouſand negroes will 
be deſtroyed before order and tranquillity be re-eſtabliſhed. But ſhoulg 
they ſucceed in their projects, St. Domingo will become the tomb of fifty 
thouſand Frenchmen. . | ; | | 

Only one refleftion we ſhall make from the above facts, which is, that 
the ſituation of theſe unhappy negroes, men as well as their maſters, and 
who have as good a right to the liberty of independence as they have, will 
very much extenuate ſome of the enormities which they committed ; enor. 
mities which will not bear a mention with thoſe which theſe poor ſufferers, 
have received from their tyrants in their firſt captivity, and inthe ſubſequent 
hard treatment they have had. Let the proprietors of theſe ſlaves aſk them- 
ſelves, whether, had theſe negroes carried them as flaves into Africa, they 
would not have thought it a noble effort to endeavour to regain their free. 
dom? Every man feels the anſwer which would be given: and"that anſwer 
will place the conduct of theſe Africans in its proper point of light. 

PORTO RICO.} Situated between 64 and 67 degrees weſt lon. and 
in 18 degrees north lat. lying between ren and St. Chriſtopher's, 
is a 100 miles long, and 40 broad. The ſoil is beautifully deverſiſied with 
woods, vallies, and plains; and is extremely fertile, producing the ſame 
fruits as the other iſlands, It is well watered with ſprings and rivers ; but 
the iſland is unhealthful in the rainy ſeaſons, It was on account of ſthe 
gold that the Spaniards ſettled here; but there is no longer any conſider- 
able quantity of this metal found in it. | 

Porto Rico, the capital town, ſtands in a little iſland on the north ſide, 
forming a capacious harbour, and joined to the chief ifland by a cauſeway, 
and detended by forts and batteries, which render the town almoſt inac- 
ceflible. It was, however, taken by Sir Francis Drake, and afterwards 
by the earl of Cumberland. It is better habited than moſt of the Span ſh 
towns : becauſe it is the centre of the contraband trade carried on by the 
Engliſh and French with the king of Spain's ſubjects. N 

VIRGIN ISLANDS.] Situated at the eaſt end of Porto Rico, are 
extremely ſmall. 

TRENIDAD.] Situated between 59 and 62 degrees weſt lon. and in 
10 s north lat. lies between the itland of Tobago and the Spaniſh. 
Main; from which it is ſeparated by the ſtreights of Pana. It is about 
| miles long, and 60 broad; and is an unkealthful, but fruitful ſoil, pro- 

42 ſugar, fine tobacco, indigo, ginger, variety of fruit, and * 
cotton trees, and Indian corn. It was taken by Sir Walter Raleigh in 

1595, and by the French 1676, who plundered the iſland, and extorted 


money from the inhabitants. | 


k MARGARETTA.]} Situated in 64 degrees weſt lon. and x 1-30 north 
hk lat. ſeparated from the northern coaſt of New Andaluſia in Terra Firma, 


4 by a ſtrait of 24 miles, is about 40 miles in length, and 24 in breadth ; 
and being always verdant, affords a moſt agreeable proſpect. The iſland 
| abounds in paſture, in maize, and fruit; but there is a ſcarcity of wood 
and water. There was once a pearl fiſhery on its coaſt, which is now diſ- 
continued, N A 
There are many other ſmall iſlands in theſe ſeas, to which the Spaniards 
have paid no attention. We ſhall therefore proceed round Cape Horn 
into He South Seas, where the firſt Spaniſh iſland of any importance 1s 
CHILOE, on the coaſt of Chili, which has a governor, and fome harbours. 
well fortified. 83 | . | | 5 
JUAN FERNANDES.] Lying in 83 degrees weſt lon. and 33 ſouth 
lat. 300 miles weſt of Chili. This ifand is uninhabited; but having ſome 
good harbours, it is found extremely convenient for the Engliſh * 


o 
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to touch at, and water; and here they are in no danger of being diſcover- 
ed, unleſs when, as is generally the caſe, their arrival in the South Seas, 
and their motions, have been made known to the Spaniards by our 
friends in Braſil. This iſland is famous for having given riſe to the cele- 
brated romance of Robinſon Cruſoe. It ſeems, one Alexander Selkirk, a 
Scotſman, was left aſhore in this ſolitary place by his captain, where he 
lived ſome years, until he was diſcovered by captain Woodes Rogers, in 
1709; when taken up, he had forgotten his native language, and could 
ſcarcely be underſtood, ſeeming to ſpeak his words by halves. He was 
dreſſed in goats ſłins, would drink nothing but water, and it was ſome time 
before he could reliſſi the ſhip's victuals. During his abode in this iſland, 
he had killed 500 goat, which he caught by running them down; and he 
marked as many more on the ear, which he let go. Some of theſe were 
caught 30 years after, by lord Anſon's people; their venerable aſpect and 
majeſtic. beards diſcovered ſtrong ſymptoms of antiquity. Selkirk, upon his 
return to England, was adviſed to publiſh an account of his life and adven- 
tures in his httle kingdom. He is faid to have put his papers into the hands 
of Daniel Defoe, to prepare them for publication. But that writer, by the 
help of theſe papers and a lively fancy, transformed Alexander Selkirk in- 
to Robinſon Cruſoe, and returned Selkirk his papers again; ſo that the 
latter derived no advantage from them. They were probably too indigeſt- 
ed for publication, and Defoe might derive little from them but thoſe hints, 
which might'give riſe to his own celebrated performance. 

The other iſlands that are worth mentioning are, the Gallipago iſles, ſi- 
tuated 400 miles weſt of Peru under the equator ; and thoſe in the bay of 
Panama, called the King's or Pearl Iſlands. | | 
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Coxraixixe BRAS 1 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. 
Length 2500} between J the equator and 35 ſouth latitude. 
Breadth 700 T3õ and 60 weſt longitude. 


Bouxparies.] TY OUNDED by the mouth of the river Amazon, and 
the Atlantic Ocean, on the north ; by the fame 

on the eaſt; by the mouth of the river Plata, ſouth; and by a chain of 

mountains, which divide it from Paraguay and the county of Amazons, on 


the weſt. 
Diviſions. Provinces. Chief Towns. 
Para — —? Para or Belim 1 
Marignan — St. Lewis | 
| Siara — — | Siara 
Northern diviſion con- 4 Petagues — { St. Lue 
tains the captainſhips ! Rio Grande — 4 Tignares 
of Payraba — | Payraba 
Tamara — Tamara 
Oliada 


Diviſons. 
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Oa the coaſt far hes wall iſlands, 2 OY touch for rrovifions in 
their voyage to the TP viz, Fernando, St. Barbara, and $t. Ca. 


therine's. — 
Seas, BAYS, HARBOURS, The Atlantic Ocean waſhes the coaſt of 
AND caPES. P Brafil on the north-eaſt and caſt, upwards of 


' 3000 miles, forming ſeveral fine bays and harbours : as the harbours of 
Pernambuco, All Saints, Porto Seguro, the port and harbour of Rio a- 
neiro, the port of St. Vincent, the harbour of St. Gabriel, and the port of 
St. Salyador,” on the north _ of the "wy pe St: Avg en 

The principal capes are, Cape Roque, Cape St. Au ne, ape 0, 
nd an. St. Mary Pf ik moſt ale promontory of Braſil. 

Fact or THE COUNTRY, AIR, he name of Brafil was given to 

CLIMATE AND RIVERS, this country, becauſe it was obſerved 
to abound with a wood of that name. To the northward of Brafil, which 
lies almoſt under the equator,” the climate is hot, boiſterous, and unwhole- 
ſome, ſubject to great rains and variable winds, particularly in the months 

of March and September, when they have fuch deluges of rain, with ſtorms 
and tornadoes, that the country is overflowed. But to the ſouithward, be- 
yond the tropic of Capricorn, there is no part of the world that enjoys a 
more ſerene and wholeſome air, refreſhed with the ſoft breezes of the ocean 
on one hand, and the cool breath of the 2.37: wag on the other. The 
land near the Cbaſt is in general rather low than high, but exceedingly 
leaſant, it being interſperſed with meadows and on but on the weſt, 
Fir witiiih land, are mountains from whence iſſue many noble ſtreams, that 
fall into the great rivers Amazon and La Plata; others running acroſs the 
country from eaſt to weſt till they fall into the Atlantic Ocean, after meli- 
orating the lands which they annually overflow, and turning the ſugar- 
mills belonging to the + eſe. | 

SOIL AND PRODUCE. ] general the ſoil is ae fruitful, pro- 
ducing ſugar, which bein I —k is whiter and finer than our muſcovado, 
as we call our unrefined 1 gar. Alſo tobacco, hides, indigo, ipecacuanha, 
balſam of Copaibo, Braſil wood, which is of a red colour, hard and dry, 
and is chiefly uſed in dying, but not the red of the beſt kind; it has like- 
wiſe ſome place in medicine, as a ſtomachic and reſtringent. 

The animals here are the ſame as in Peru and Mexico. The produce of 
the ſoil was found very ſufficient for ſubſiſting the inhabitants, until the 
mines of gald and diamonds were diſcovered ;; theſe, with the ſugar plan- 
tations, occupy ſo many hands, that agriculture lies . and, in 
conſequence, Braſil depends upon Europe for its daily 

INBABITANTS, MANNERS, AND ©USTOMS.] The portrait given us 
of the manners and "_—_ of the Portugueſe in America, by the moſt 
judicious trav is very far from being favourable. They are deſcnb- 

ed as PR who, while ſunk in the moſt effeminate luxury, PR 
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the moſt deſperate Trimes. - Of a temper-hypecritical and diſſembling; f 
little ſincerity in converſation, or, honeſty in dealing; lazy, proud, and 
cruel. In their diet penurious : for, like the inhabitants of moſt ſouthern 
climates, they are much more fond of ſhew, ſtate,, and attendance, than of 
the pleaſures of free ſociety, and of a good table; yet their feaſts, which 
are ſeldom made, are ſumptuous to extravagance. When they appear 
abroad, they cauſe themſelves to be carried out in a kind of cotton hams 
mocks, called ſerpentines, which are borne on the negroes' ſhoulders, by 
the help of a bamboo, about twelve or fourteen feet long. Moſt of theſe 
hammocks are blue, and adorned: with fringes of the tame colour: they 
have a velvet piliow, and above the head a kind of teſter, with curtains 3 
ſo that the perion carried cannot be ſeen, unleſs: he pleaſes; but may 
either lie down or fit up, leaning on his piilow.. When he has a mind to 
be ſcen, he pulls the curtain aſide, and ſalutes his acquaintance whom he 
meets in the ſtreets; for they take a pride in complimenting each otber in 
their hammocks, and will even hold long conferences in them in the ſtreets; 
but then the two flaves who carry them, make uſe of a ſtrong well-made 
ſtaff, with an iron fork at the upper end, and pointed below with iron: 
this they ſtick faſt in the ground, and reſt the bamboo, to which the ham- 
mock is fixed, on two of theſe, till their maſter's buſi neſs or compliment 
is over. Scarcely any man of faſhion, or any lady, will paſs the ſtreeis 
without being carried in this manner. HN N a); 
TaabE AND CHIEF. TOWNs.] The trade of Portugal is carried on 
upon the ſame excluſive plan on which the igveral nations of Europe trade 
with their colonies of America; and it more particularly reſembles the 
Spaniſh method, in not ſending out ſingle ſhips, as the convenience of the 
ſeveral places, and the judgment of the European merchants, may direct; 
but by annual fleets, Which fail at ſtated times from Portugal, and com- 
poſe three flotas, bound to as many ports in Braſil ; namely, to Pernambus 
co, in the northern part; to Rio Janeiro, at the ſouthern. extremity ;/ and 
do the Bay of All Saints, in the middle. 5 „20% % 
In this laſt is the capital, which is called St. Salvador, and ſometimes 
the city of Bahia, and where all the fleets rendez vous on their return to 
Portugal. This city commands a noble, ſpacious, and commodious har- 
bour. It is built upon a high and ſteep rock, having the ſea upon one 
fide, and a lake, farming a creſcent, inveſting it almoſt wholly, ſo as near- 
ly to join the ſea, on the other. The fituation makes it in a manner im- 
pregnable by nature; and they have beſides added to it very ſtrong fortifi- 
cations. It is populous, magnificent, and, beyond compariſon, the moſt 


2 


gay and opulent city in all Braſil. | 132 
The trade of Braſil is very great, and increaſes every year; which is 
the leſs ſurpriſing, as the Portugueſe have opportunities of ſupplying them- 
ſelves with flaves for their ſeveral works at a much cheaper rate than any 
other European power that has ſettlements in America; they being the 
only European nation that has eſtabliſhed colonies in Africa, and from 
hence they import between, 40 and $0,000 negrees, annually, all of which 
go into the amount of the cargo of the Brafil fleets for Europe. Of 
the diamends there is ſuppoſed to be returned to Europe to the amount of 
1 zo, oool. This, with the ſugar, the tobacco, the hides, and the valg- 
able drugs for medicine and manufactures, may give ſome idea of the im- 
portance of this trade, not only to Portugal, but to all the trading powers of 
. Euro ; | «4 o „ 6 
| The chief commodities the European ſhips carry thither in return are 
not the fiftieth part of the produce of Portugal; they conſiſt of 'woollen 
goods of all Kinds, from gland, France, and Holland; the linens N 
2 * 
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kces of Holland, France, and Germany; the filks of France and Italy; 
filk and thread ſtockings, hats, lead, tin, pewter, iron, copper, and all 
forts of utenfils wrought in theſe metals, England; as well as falt. 
fiſh, beef, flour, and cheeſe. Oil they have from Spain; wine, with 
fome fruit, is nearly all they are ſupplied with from Portugal. England 
is at preſent molt intereſted in the trade of Portugal, both for home con- 
ſumption and what they want for the uſe of the Brafils. However, the 
French bave become very dangerous rivals to us in this, as in many other 
branches of trade. 

Brafil is a very wealthy and flouriſhing ſettlement. Their export of 
fugar, within 30 years, is grown much greater than it was, though an- 
cently it made almoſt the whole of their exportable produce, and they 
were without rivals in the trade. Their tobacco is remarkably. good, 
though not raiſed in fuch large quantities as in the American colonies. 
The northern and ſouthern | ang of Braſil abound with horned cattle : 
theſe are hunted for their hides only, of which no leſs than 29,000 are 
fent annually to Europe. 1 

The Portugueſe had been long in poſſeſſion of Braſil before diſco- 
vered the treaſures of gold and diamonds, which have fince it fo 
conſiderable. Their fleets readezvous in the Bay of All Saints, to the 
amount of 100 fail of large ſhips, in the month of May or June, and 
carry to Europe a cargo little inferior in value to the treafures of the 
Spaniſh flota and galleons. The gold alone, 22 of which is coined 
in America, amounts to near four millions ſterling; but part of this + 
brought from their colonies in Africa, together with ebony and ivory. 

HrsToRrY AND GOYERNMENT. } This country was firſt 3 by 
Americus Veſpuſio, in 1498, but the Portugueſe did not plant it till 1540, 
when they fixed themſelves at the bay of All Saints, and founded the city 
of St. Salvador. They met with ſome interuption at firſt from the court 
of Spain, who confidered the whole continent of South America as be- 
longing to them. However, the affair was at made up by treaty ; 
and it was agreed that the Portugueſe ſhould all the country lying 
between the two great rivers Amazon and Plata, which they ſtill enjoy. 
The French e this coaſt, but 
were driven from thence by the Portugueſe, who remained without a rival 
till the vear 1580, when, in the very meridian of proſperity, they were 
firuck by one of thoſe blows which inſtantly decides the fate of king- 
doms : Don Sebaſtian, the king of Portugal, loſt his life in an expedition 
againſt the Moors in Africa, aud by that event the Portugueſe loſt their 
kberty, being abſorbed into the Spaniſh dominions. 

The Dutch ſoon after this, having thrown off the Spaniſh yoke, and 
being not ſatisfied with ſupporting their independency by a ſucceſsful de- 
fenkve war; and fluſhed with the juvenile ardor of a growing common- 
wealth, purſued the Spaniards into the remoteſt receſſes of their extenſive 
territories, and grew rich, powerful, and terrible, by the fpoils of their 
former maſters. They particularly attacked the poſſeſſions of the Portu- 
gueſe; they took almoſt all their fortrefſes in the Eaſt Indies, and then 
turned their arms upon Brafil, where they took ſeven of the captainſhips 
or provinces ; and would have ſubdued the whole colony, had not their 
career been ſtopt by the archbiſhop, at the head of his monks, and a few 
ſcattered forces. The Dutch were, about the year 1654, 4 
out of Brafil ; but their Weſt India company ſtill continuing 2 

tenſions to this country, and haraffing the Portugueſe at ſea, the latter 
agreed, in 1661, to pay the Dutch eight tons of gold, to relinquiſh their 
intereſt in that country, which was accepted; and the Portugueſe have 

3 | | rexzained 
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remained ia peaceable poſſeſſion of all Braſil from that time, till about the 
end of the year 2762, when the Spaniſh governor of Buenos Ayres, hear- 
ing of a war between Portugal and Spain, took, after a month's ſiege, the 
Portugueſe frontier fortceſs called St. Sacrament ; but by the treaty of 
peace, it was reſtored. | | 8 
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FRENCH AMERICA. 


HE poſſeſſions of the French on the continent of America are at pre- 
ſeat inconfiderable. They were maſters of Canada and Louiſiana ; 


— 


but they have now loſt all footing in North America; though on the 


ſouthern continent they have ſtill a ſettlement, which is called 


CAYENNE, or EqQUviNOCTIAL FRANCE. 8 


TT is ſituated between the equator and fifth degree of north latitude, and 
betweeen the goth and p; th of weſt longitude, It extends 240 miles 
along the coaſt of Guiana, and near zoo miles within land; bounded by 


Surinam, on the north; by the Atlantic Ocean, caſt ; by. Amazonia, ' | 


ſouth ; and by Guiana, weſt. The chief town is Caen. All the co 


is very low, but within land there are fine hills very proper for ſettle- 


ments; the French have, however, not yet extended them ſo far as 
might ; but they raiſe the ſame commodities which they have from the 
Weſt India Iſlands, and in no inconfiderable quantity. They have alſo 


taken poſſeſſion of the iſland of Cayenne, on this coaſt, at the mouth of 


the river of that name, which is about 45 miles in circumference. The 


iſland is very unhealthy; but having ſome good harbours, the French 


have here ſome ſettlements, which raiſe ſugar and coffee. 


— — n 


FRENCH ISLANDS IN AMERICA. 


= 


HE French were amongſt the laſt nations who made ſettlements in the 


Weſt Indies; but they made ample amends by the vigour with which 


they purſued them, and by that chain of judicious and admirable mea- 
ſures which they uſed in drawing from them every advantage that the na- 


ture of the climate would yield; and in contending againſt the difficulties 


which it threw in their way. 


They are ſenſible, that as the mother country is ultimately to receive all 


the benefit of their labours and acquiſitions, the proſperity of their plan- 
tations muſt be derived from the attention with which they are regarded 
at home. For this reaſon, the plantations are particularly under the care 


and inſpection of the council of commerce, a board compoſed of twelve 


of the moſt conſiderable officers of the nation, affiſted by the deputies of 
all the conſiderable trading towns and cities in France, who are choſen out 
of the richeſt and moſt intelligent of their traders, and paid a handſome 
falary for their attendance at Paris, from the funds of their reſpective cities. 


This council fits once a week, when the deputies propoſe plans Lc re- 
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; Ureſſing every grievance in trade, for raiſing the branches that are fallen, 


for extending new ones, for ſupporting the old, and in ſine, for every 
thing that may improve the 3 or promote the vent, of their mg. 
nufactures, according to their own lights, or to the inſtructions of their 
conſtituents. When they are ſatisfied of the uſefulneſs of any regulation 
they propoſe it to the council, where their report is always received 
with particular attention. An edict to inforce it accordingly iſſues, and 
which is executed with punctuality. _ Wt "fp 
The government of there ſeveral. colonies, is in a governor, an'inten. 
dant, and a council. The government is inveſted with a great deal ot 
power ; which, however is checked by the intendaat, who has the 
care of whatever relates to the revenue; and on the fide of the people 
it is checked by the council, whoſe office is to ſee that the people are not 
opprefled by the one, nor defrauded by the other; and they are all check. 
ed by the conſtant and jealous eye which the government at home keeps 
over them: the officers of all the ports of France being charged, under 
the ſevereſt penalties, to inter rogate all captains of ſhips coming from the 
colonies, concerning the reception they met with at the ports to which 
they ſailed ? how juſtice was adminittered to them ? what charges they 
were made liable to, and of what kinds? ' 


That the colonies may be as little burthened as poſſible, and that the 


ee may have leſs temptation to ſtir up troubleſome intrigues, or 
ta 


vour factions in his government, his ſalaryãs paid by the nation; he has 
no perquiſites, and is ſtrictly forbidden to carry on any trade, or to have 
any plantations in the iflands or on the continent; or any intereſt what- 
ever, in goods or lands, within his government, except the houſe he lives 
in, and a garden for his convenience and recreation. All the other 
officers are paid out of the revenues of the mother country. The 


| fortifications are built and repaired, and the ſoldiers paid out. of the 


fame funds. In general, their colonies pay no taxes; but when, upon 
any extraordinary emergency, taxes have. been raiſed, they were ve 
moderate. The duties upon the export òf their produce at the Weſt India 
iſlands, or at its import into France, are next to nothing; in both places 
hardly making two per cent. What commodities go to them pay no du- 
ties at all. Their other regulations, reſpecting the judges of the admi- 
rality, law-ſuits, recovery of debts, lenity to ſuch as have ſuffered by 
carthquakes, hurricanes, or bad ſeaſons; the peopling their colonies, 
number of whites to be employed by the planters, and, laſtly, the ma- 
nagement of negroes, cannot be ſufficiently admired ; and would Pro- 
bably be of great wie, were ſome of them introduced into our ſugar | 
iflands, where proper regulations in many reſpects ſeem to be much 
wanted, | : | | 
Mee have aiready mentioned the French colony upon the Spaniſh iſland | 
of Hiſpaniola, or St. Domingo, as the moſt important and valuable of all 


_ their foreign ſettlements, and which they poſſeſs through the indolence of 


the Spaniards on that ifland, or the partiality of their court to the French 
nation. We ſhall next proceed to the iſlands of which the French have 
the ſole poſſeſſion, beginning with the large and important one.of, 1 
MARTINICO.] Which is fituated between 14 and x5 deg. of north } 
lat. and in 61 degrees weſt lon. lying about 40 leagues north-welt of Bar» 1 
badoes, is about 60 miles in length, and half as much in breadth. "The 
inland part of it is hilly, from which ate poured out, on every dae, 
number of agreeable and uſeful rivers, which adorn and em ich this and 

ia a high degree, The produce of the ſoil is fugar, cotton, indign, Fi 
| | * 5 ger. 
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ger, and ſuch fruits as are found in the neighbouring iſlands: L But ſugar 
is here, as id all the Weit«India iſlands, the principal commodity, of 
which they export a conſiderable quantity annually, Martin co is the re: 
ſidence of the governor of the French iſlands in theſe feas. Its bays and 
harbours are numerous, ſafe, and commodious, and fo well fortified, that 
they uſed to bid defiance to the ny ns who, in vain, often attempted 
this place. However, in the war cf 1756, when the Britiſh arms were 
triumphant in every quarter of the globe, this iſland was added o the 
Eritiſh empire, but it was given back at the treaty of peace. | 
GUADALUPE ] So called by Columbus, from the reſemblance of 
its mountains to thoſe of that name in Spain, is fituated in 16 degrees 
north lat. and in 62 weſt lob. about zo leagues nort1 of Martinico, and 
almoſt as much ſouthof Antigua; being 45 miles long, and 38 broad 
It is divided into two parts by a ſmall arm of the ſea, or rather a narrow! * 
channel, through which no ſhips can venture; but the inhabitants paſs it 
in a ferry- boat. Its ſoil is equally fert le with that of Martinico, pro: \ 
ducing ſugar, cotton, indigo, ginger, &c. This iſland is in a flouriſh- / 
ing condition, and its exports of ſugar almoſt incredible. Like Marti- 
nico, it was formerly attacked by the Englith, who gare vp the attempt; 
but in 1750, it was reduced by the Britiſh arms, and was given back at 
the peace of 1763. = ANF. An. ann 
Sr. LUCIA. ] Situated in 14 deg. north lat. and in 61 deg, weſt lon. 
80 miles north-weſt of Farbadoes, is 23 miles in length, and v2 in hreadth. 
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It received its game from being diſcovered on the day dedicated to the 
virgin nartyr St. Lucia. The Engliſh firſt ſettled on this iſland in 1637. 

From his time they met with various misfortunes from the natives and 
French; and. at length it was agreed on between the latter and the Eng- | ; 
liſh, that t is iſland together with Dominica and St. Vincent, ſhould re- | 
main neutral. But the French before the war of 1755 broke out, began | 
to ſettle theſe iſlands; which by the treaty of peace, were yielded up \ 

Great Britain, and this Wland to France. The foil of St. Lucia; in the | 
vallies, is extremely rich. It produces excellent timber, and abounds in 
pleaſant rivers, and well ſituated harbours; and is now declared a free 

port under certain reſtrictions. The Engliſh made themſelves maſters of 
it in 1778; but it was reſtored again to the French in 1783. | 

TOBAGO.} This ifland is fituated 11 degrees odd min. north lat, 

120 miles ſouth of Barbadoes, and about the ſame diſtance from the Spa- 
niſh main. Tt is about 32 miles in length, and nine in breadth, The 
climate here is not ſo hot as might be expected ſo near the equator ; and 
it is ſaid that it lies out of the courſe of thoſe hurricanes that have ſome- 
times proved fo fatal to the other Weſt-India iſlands. It has a fruitful 
foil capable of producing ſugar, and indeed every thing elſe that is raiſed 
in the Weſt Indies, with the addition (if we may believe the Dutch) of 
the cinnamon, nutmeg, and gum copal. It is well watered with numer⸗ 
ous ſprings; and*its bays and creeks are ſo diſpoſed as to be verycom- | 
modious for all kinds of ſhippiogs The value andimportante-of this 
iſland appear from the expenſive and formidable armaments ſent thithen 
by European powers in ſupport of their different claims. It ſeems to have 
been chiefly poſſeſſed by the Dutch, who defended their pretenſions againſt 
both England and France with the moſt obſtinate perſeverance; \-Byithe 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, it was declared neutral; but by - 
the treaty of peace in 1763, it was yielded up to Great Britain: In 

June 1787, it was taken by the French; and was ceded to them by the 


uezty of 172. Nr BITS 


b DUTCH AMERICA. 


Sr. BARTHOLOMEW, DESEADA, Are chree ſmall iſlands ly. 
Ab MARIGALANTE, ing in the neighbourhood 
of Antigua and St. Chriſtopher's, and of no great conſequence to the 
French except in time of war, when they gave ſhelter to an incredible 
number of privateers, which greatly annoy our Weit-India trade, The 
former was given to Sweden in 178 5 e. 
The ſmall iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, fituated near Newfound- 
land, have been already mentioned in our account of that iſland, p. 856, 
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DUTCH AMERICA. 
Containing SURINAM, on the Continent of Soura Avzzica. 


X FTER the Portugueſe had diſpoſſeſſed the Dutch of Braſil in the 
manner we Have ſeen ; and after, they had been entirely removed 
out of North America, they were obliged to conſole themſelves with their 
rich poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies, and to fit down content in the Weſt 
with Surinam; a country once in the poſſeſſion of England, but of no 
great value whilſt we had it, and which we ceded to them in exchange for 
New Vork; with two or three ſmall and barren iſlands in the north ſea, 
not far from the Spaniſh main. a 
Dutch Guiana is ſituated between five and ſeven degrees north lat. ex- 
tending 100 miles along the coaſt from the mouth of the river Oronoque, 
north, to the river Maroni, or French Guiana, ſouth. The climate of 
this country is generally reckoned unwholeſome ; and a conſiderable 
of the coaſt is low, and covered with water. The chief ſettlement is at 
Surinam, a town built on a river of the ſame name; and the Dutch have 
extended their plantations 30 leagues above the mouth of this river. 
This is one of the richeſt and moſt valuable colonies belonging to the 
United Provinces ; but it is in a leſs proſperous ſituation than it was ſome 
years ſince, owing, among other cauſes, to the wars they have been en- 
gaged in with their fugitive negroes, whom they have treated with great 
barbarity, and who are become ſo numerous, having increaſed from year 
to year, that they have formed a kind of colony in the woods, which are 
almoſt inacceſſible, along the rivers of Surinam, Saramaca, and Cope- 
name, and are become very formidable ene mies to their former maſters. 
Under the command of chiefs, whom they have elected among themlelves, 
they have cultivated lands for their ſubſiſtence, and making frequent 1n- 
curſions into the neighbouring plantations, revenge themſelves upon their 
old oppreſſors. The chief trade of Surinam conſiſts in ſugar, a py 
deal of cotton, coffee of an excellent kind, tobacco, flax, ſkins, and ſome 
valuable dying drugs. They trade with the North American colonies, 
who bring hither horſes, live caftle, and proviſions; and take home 2 
large quantity of molaſſes. _ LT: 3 106 e 
Connected with Surinam, we ſball mention the two Dutch colonies of 
Demerary and Ifſequibo on the Spaniſh main, which ſurrendered to the 
| Engliſh in the year 1581, and were repreſented 38 4 very valuable ac- 
\ wh uifition, which would produce more revenue to the crown than all the 
= Britiſh Weſt- India iſlands united. But the report was either not believed 
Wi or flighted, for the colonies were left defenceleſs, and loon-were retaken 
= by a French frigackreCC. | | Dr. 
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Dr. Bancroft obſerves, that the inhabitants of Dutch Guiana are either 
whites, blacks, or the reddiſh-brown aboriginal natives of America. The 


promiſcuous intercourſe of theſe different people has likewiſe generated . 
ſeveral intermediate caſts, whoſe colours immutably 44 on their degree 


of conſanguinity to either Whites, Indians, or Negroes. Theſe are 
divided into Mulattoes, Tercerones, Quarterones, and Quinterones, with 
ſeveral intermediate ſubdiviſions, proceeding from their retrogade inter- 
courſe. There are ſo great a number of birds, of various ſpecies, and 
remarkable for the beauty of their plumage, in Guiana, that Rag - 
ſons in this colony have employed themſelves advantageouſly, with their 
ſlaves and dependents, in killing and preſerving birds for the cabinets of 


naturaliſts in different parts of Europe. The torporific eel is found in the 


rivers of Guiana, which, when touched either by the hand, or by a rod 


of iron, gold, ſilver, copper, or by a ſtick of ſome particular kinds of 


heavy American wood, communicates a ſhock perfectly reſembling that of 
electricity. There are an immenſe number and variety of - ſnakes in this 
country, and which form one of its principal inconveniencies. A ſnake 
was killed ſome years ſince, on a plantation which had belonged to Peter 
Amyatt, Eſq. which was upwards of thirty-three feet in length, and in 
the largeſt place near the middle, was three feet in circumference. It 


had a broad head, large prominent eyes, anda very wide mouth, in which 


was a donble row of teeth. Among the animals of Dutch Guiana is the 


Laubba, which is peculiar to this country. It is a ſmall amphibious 
creature, about the ſize of a pig four months old, covered with fine ſhort 


hair; and its fleſh, by the Europeans who reſide here,. is preferred to all 
other kinds of Meat. | 27 | | { 


* 
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Sr. EUSTATIUS;] C\ITUATED in 149 29 N. lat. 63e 10 W. long. 
or EUSTATIA. and three leagues north-weſt of St. Chriſtophers, 
is only a mountain, about 29 miles in compaſs, riſing out of the 


ſea like a. pyramid, and almoſt round, But though ſo ſmall, and in- 


conveniently laid out by nature, the induſtry of the Dutch has made it to 
turn to very good account, and it is ſaid to contain gooo whites, and 
15,000 negroes. The fides of the mountains are laid in very pretty 


ſettlements; but they have neither ſprings nor rivers. © They raiſe here 


ſugar and tobacco; and this iſland, as well as Curaſſou, is engaged in the 
Spaniſh contraband trade, for which, however, it is nat ſo well ſituated ; 
and it has drawn the ſame advantage from its conſtant neutrality.” But 


when hoſtilities were commenced. by Great Britain againſt Holland, ad- 


miral Rodney was ſent with a conſiderable Jand and ſea force againſt 
St. Euſtatius, which, being incapable of any defence, ſurrendered at 
diſcretion, on the 3d of February, 1781. The private property of the 
inhabitants was confiſcated, with a degree of rigour very uncommon 


among civilized nations, and very inconſiſtent with the bumanity and ge- 
neroſity by which the Engliſh nation were formerly characteriſed. The 


reaſon aſſigned was, that the inhabitants of St. Euſtatius had aſſi ſted the 
revolted colonies with naval and other ſtores. But on the 27th of No- 


vember, the ſame year, St. Euſtatius was retaken by the French, 8 4A 


BED Ie off 
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the command of the marquis de Bouille, though their force conſiſted of 
FA three frigates and ſome ſmall craft, and about 300 men. 


URASSOU.} Situated in 12 degrees north 


lat. g or 10 leagues from | 


the continent of Terra Firma, is zo miles long, and 10 broad. It ſeems 
as if it were fated, that the ingenuity and patience of the Hollanders 
mould every where, both in Europe and America, be employed in fighting 


againſt an unfriendly nature; for the iſland is 


not only barren, and de- 


pendent upon the rains for its water, but the harbour is naturally one of 
the worſt in America; yet the Dutch have entirely remedied that defect; 
they have upon this harbour one of the largeſt, and by far one of the moſt 


elegant and cleanly towns in the Weſt, Indies, 


The public buildings are 


numerous and handſome ; the private houſes commodious ; and the ma. 
gaxines large, convenient, and well filled. All kind of labour is here per. 
formed by engines; ſome of them ſo well contrived, that ſhips are at once 
lifted into the dock. Though this iſland is naturally barren, the induſtry 
of the Dutch has brought it to produce a conſiderable quantity bath of 
tobacco and ſugar: it has, befid:s, good ſalt-works, for the produce of 
which there is a briſk demand from the Engliſh iflands, and the colonies 


on the continent. But what renders this ifland 


of moſt advantage to the 


Dutch is the contraband trade which is carried on between the inhabitants 


and the Spaniards, and their harbour being the 
in time of war. 5 
The Dutch ſhips from Europe touch at this 


o 


rendezvous to all nations 


iſland for intelligence, or 


pilots, and then proceed to the Spaniſh coaſts for trade, which tney force 
with a ſtrong hand, it being very difficult for the Spaniſh guarda coſtas to 


take theſe veſſels; for they are not only ſtout 


ſhips, with a number of 


guns but are manned with large crews of choſen ſeamen, deeply inte- 
reſted in the ſafety of the veſſel and the ſucceſs of the voyage. They have 
each a ſhare in the cargo, of a value proportioned to the ſtation of the 
owner, ſupplied by the merchants upon credit, and at prime coſt. This 
animates them with an uncommon courage, and they fight bravely be, 
cauſe every man fights in defence of his own property. Beſides this there 
is a conftant intercourſe between this iſland and the niſh continent. 
Curaſſou has numerous warehouſes, always full of the commodities of 
Europe and the Eaſt Indies. Here are all ſorts of woollen and linen 


cloth, laces, ſilks, ribands, iron utenſils, naval and military ſtores, brandy, 


the ſpices of the Moluccas, and the calicoes of 


Hither the Dutch Weſt India, which is alſo their African Company, an- 
nually bring three or four cargoes of ſlaves; and to this mart the Spa- 
niards themſelves come in ſmall veſſels, and carry off not on the beſt of 
the Negrpes, at a very high price, but great quantities of all the above 
ſorts of goods; and the ſeller has this advantage, that the refuſe of ware- 
houſes and mercers' ſhops, with every thing that is grown unfaſhionable 
and unſaleable in Europe, go off here extremely well; every thing being 
ſufficiently. recommended by its being European. The Spaniards pay in 
gold and filyer, coined or in bars, -cacao, vanilla, Jeſuits" bark, cochineal, _ | 


and other valuable commodities, . 


The trade of Curaſſou, even in times of peace, is faid to be annually 


worth to the Dutch no leſs than 500,000]. but 


is ſtill greater, for then it becomes the common emporium of the Weſt 


Indies; it affords a retreat to ſhips of all nati 


refuſes none of them arms and ammunition to deſtroy. one another, The 
intercourſe with Spain being then interrupted, 
ſcarcely any other market from whence they ca 


3 


India, white and painted, 


in time of war the profit 
ons, ad at the ſame time 
the Spaniſh, colonies have 


be | ſupplied either 
nf OT IN 
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with ſlaves or goods. The French come hither to buy the beef, pork, 
corn, flour, and lumber, which the Engliſh bring from the continent of 
North America, or which is exported from Ireland; ſo that, whether in 
ce or in war, the trade of this iſland flouriſhes extremely: 
The trade of all the Dutch American ſettlements was originally carried 
on by the Weſt-India company alone: at preſent, ſuch ſhips as go upon 
that trade pay two and a half per cent. for their Jicencies ; the company, 
however, reſerve to themſelves the whole of what is carried on between 
Africa and- the American iflands. | 1 | Ra 

The other iſlands, Bonaire and Aruba, are inconſiderable in themſelves 
and ſhould, be regarded as appendages to Curaſſou, for which they are 
chiefly employed in raifing cattle and other proviſions. / 

The ſmall iſlands of Saba and St. Martin's, ſituated at no great diftance 
from St. Euſtatia, hardly deſerve to be mentioned: they were both cap- 
tured by admiral Rodney anq general Vaughan, at the time when St. 
Euſtatia ſurrendered to the arms of Great Britain ; but were afterwards 


retaken by the French. 
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Sr. THOMAS.) . inconſiderable member of the Caribbees, ſitu. 
| ated in 64 degrees weſt lon. and 18 north lat, 
2 15 miles in circumference, and has a ſafe and commodious har - 
our. | | k 
ST. CROIX, ox SANTA CRUZ:] Another ſmall and unhealthy 
iſland, lying about five leagues eaſt of St. Thomas, ten or twelve leagues 
in length, and three or four where it is broadeſt. * Theſe iſlands, ſo long 
as they remained in the hands of the Daniſh Weit-India company, were ill 
managed, and of li:tle conſequence to the Danes; but that wiſe and be- 
nevolent prince, the late king of Denmark, bought up the company's 
ſtock and laid the trade open ; and fince that time the 1 nd of St. Tho-- 
mas has been fo greatly improved, that it is faid to produce upwards of 
3 hogſheads of ſugar of 1000 weight each, and others of the Weſt. 
ndia commodities in tolerable plenty. In time of war privateers bring 
in their prizes here for ſale : and a great many veſſels trade from hence 
along the Spaniſh main, and return with money in ſpecie or bars, and 
valuable merchandiſe. As for Santa Cruz, from a perfect deſert a few' 
years ſince, it is beginning to ſettle faſt ; ſeveral perſons from the Engliſh 
iſlands, ſome of them of very great wealth, have gone to ſettle there, and 
have received 've great encouragement to do ſo. But, indeed, theſe 
two nations, the Dutch and the Danes, hardly deſerve to be mentioned 
amony the proprietors of America; their poſſeſſions there being ſo in- 
conſiderable; and yet the Dutch are ſaid to make their ſhare of them 


worth at leaſt 600,000). a year. 5 7 11 
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NEW DISCOVEREBS. 


u knowledge of the globe has been conſiderably augmented by the 
late diſcoveries of the Ruſſians, and ſtill more by thoſe that have 


been made by Britiſh navigators in the preſent ee, which have been 
numerous and important; and of theſe diſcoveries 


e ſhall therefore give 
a compendious account. 1 5 


NORTHERN ARCHIPELAGO. 


pj conſiſts of ſeveral groups of iſlands, which are ſituated between 
the eaſtern coaſt of KanAohatka and the weſtern coaſt of the con- 
tinent of America. Mr. Muller divides theſe iſlands into four principal 
groups, the firſt two of which are ſtyled the Aleutian iflands. - I he firſt 
group, which is called by ſome of the iſlanders Saſignan, comprehend, 
1. Beering's Iſland ; 2. Copper Ifland; K Otma ; 4. Samyra, or Shemyia; 
5. Anakta. The ſecond group is called Khao, and comprizes eight ifland:, 
viz. 1 Immak; 2. Kiſka ; 3. Tchetchia;z 4. Ava; 5 Kaviaz 6. Tſchan- 
gulck ; 7. Ulagama; 8. Amtſchidga, The third general name is Negho 
and comprehends the iſlands known to the Ruſſians under the name of 
Andreanoffſki Oſtrova; £xteen of which are mentioned under the follow - 
ing names: 1. Amatkinak; 2. Ulak; z. Unalga; 4. Navotſha; 5 Un- 
ga: 6. Anagin; 7. Kagulak; 8. aſk, or Illak ; 9. Takavanga, upon 
which is a volcano ; 10. K:aaga, which has alſo a n 11. Leg; 12. 
Sketſhuna; 13. Tagaloon ; 14. Gorleoi; 15 Otchu; 16. Amla. The 
fourth group is called Kavalang, and comprehends ſixteen iſlands; which 
are called by the Ruſhans Lyſke Oftrova, or the Fox [ands; and which 
are named, 1. Amuchta; 2. Tichigama ; 3. Tichegula ; 4. Uniſtra ; 5. 
Ulaga; 6. Tauagulana; 7. Kagamin ; 8. Kigalga; 9. Skelmaga ; 10. 

mnak ; 11. Agun-Alaſbſka:, 12, Unimma; 13. Uligan; 14. Anturo- 

iſſume; 15. Semidit ; 16. Senagak.  _ | A 

Some of theſe iflands are only inhabited occaſionally, and for {ome 


months in the year, and others are very thinly peopled ; but others have 


a great number of inhabitants, who conſtantly reſide in them. Copper 

Iſland receives itz name from the copper which the ſea throws upon its 
coaſts. The inhabitants of theſe iſlands are in general of a ſhort ſla- 
ture, with ſtrong and robuſt limbs, but free and ſupple. They have lank 


black hair, and little beard, flattiſh faces and fair ſkins. | They are for 


the moit part well made, and of ſtrong conſtitutions, ſuitable to the boil- 
the Aleutian ifles hve 


* Mr. Coxe obſerves, that © the firſt project for making diſcoveries in that tempeſtuous 
ſea, which lies b_ tween Kamtfchatka and America, was conceived and planted by Peter 1. 
Voyages with that view-were accord:nzly undertaken at the expence of the crown ; but 
when it was diſcovered, that the iſlands of the ſea abounded with valuable furs, private 
merchants immediately engaged with arcour in ſimĩ lar expeditions ; and, w thin a period of 
ten, years, mere important diſcoveries were made by theſe ind: viduals, at their own private 
coft, than had hitherto been effected by ail the efforts of the crown. The inveſtigation of 
uſeful knowledge has alſo been greatly encouraged by the preſent empreſs of Ruſſia 3 and the 
moſt diſtant parts of her vait dqmin. ons, and other countries and iſlands, have been explored, 
at her expence, by perſons of abilities and 1:231:2g, in conſequence of which conſiderable 
diſcovexies have been mad. | | f | 
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folmon, and the ſea with turbot, Their clothes are made of the ſkins of 
birds, and of ſea-otters. . 


The Fox iſlands are ſo called from the great number of black, grey, 


and red foxes with which they abound. 'The dreſs of the inhabitants 
conſiſts of a cap and a fur coat, which reaches down to the knee. Some 
of them wear common caps of a party-coloured bird-ſkin, upon which 
they leave part of the wings and tail. On the fore part of their hunting 
and fiſhing caps, they. place a ſmall board like a ſkreen, adorned with the 
jaw-bones of ſea-bears, and ornamented with glaſs beads, which they re- 
ceive in barter from the Ruſſians. At their feſtivals and dancing parties 
they uſe a much more ſhewy ſort of caps. They feed upon the fleſh of 


all ſorts of ſea animals, and generally eat it raw. But if at any time they 


chooſe to dreſs their victuals, they make uſe of a hollow ſtone; having 
Jaced the fiſh or fleſh therein, they cover it with another, and cloſe the 

interſtices with lime or clay. They then lay it horizontally uon two 

ſtones, and light a fire under it. The proviſion intended for keeping is 

dried without ſalt in ti. open air. Their weapons conſiſt of bows, ar- 

rows, and darts, and for defence they uſe wooden ſhields. 

The moſt perfect equality reigns among theſe iſlanders. They have 


neither chiefs nor ſuperiors, neither laws nor puniſhments, They live 


together in families, and ſocieties of ſeveral families united, which form 
what they call a race, who, in caſe of an attack, or defence, mutually 
help and ſupport each other. The inhabitants of the ſame iſland always 
pretend to be of the fame race; and every perſon looks upon his iſland 


as a 2 the property of which is common to all the individuals of 


the ſame ſociety. Feaſts are very common among them, and more par- 
ticular when the inhabitants of one ifland are viſited by thoſe of the 
others. 'The men of the village meet their gueſts beating drums, and 
preceded by the women, who ſing and dance. At the concluſion of the 


dance, the hoſts ſerve up their beſt proviſions, and invite their gueſts to 


partake of the feaſt. They feed their children when very young with the 
coarſeſt fleſh, and for the moſt part raw. If an infant cries, the mother 
immediately carries it to the ſea fide, and, whether it be fummer or 
winter, holds it naked in the water until it is quiet. This cuſtom is fo 
far from doing the children any harm, that it hardens them againſt the 
cold, and they accordingly go barefeoted through the winter without the 
leaſt inconvenience. They ſeldom heat their dwellings : but, when they 
are defirous of warming themſelves, they light a bundle of hay, and ſtand 
over it; or elſe they ſet fire to train oil, which they pour into a hollow 


ſtone, They have a good ſhare of plain natural ſenſe, but are rather ſlow 


of underſtanding, They ſeem cold and indifferent in moſt of their 
actions; but let an injury, or even a ſuſpicion only, rouſe them from this 
phlegmatic ſtate, and they become inflexible and furious, taking the moſt 
Violent revenge; without any regard to the conſequenees. - The leaft af- 


fliction prompts them to ſurcide, the apprehenſion of even an uncertain 


evil often leads them to deſpair, and they put an end to their days with 
great apparent inſenſibilitixyx. 10 | 


NEW DISCOVERIES. 9% 


upon roots which grow wild and ſea animals. They do not em loy 
themſelves in catching fiſh, though the rivers abound with all kinds of 
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906 NEW] DISCO VERIES. 
Tux D!SCOVERY OF AN INLAND SEA CONTAINING 
GREAT NUMBER OF ISLANDS IN NORTH. AMERICA. 


ROM the obſervations made by captain Cook on the inhabitants or 

the Weſtern parts of America, about the latitude of 64 north, it ap. 
peared that a ſtrong ſimilarity appeared between them and the Eſqui. 
maux on the caſtern coaſt. Hence it was even then conjectured that 3 
communication by ſea exiſted between the eaſtern and weſtern ſides of 
that continent. 

In this part of America, however, a moſt ſurprizing diſcovery has 
Htely been made, which when properly authenticated, cannot fail to be 
of the utmoſt utility, not only to ſcience in general, but to the commer. 
ciab and political intereſts of mankind ; not to ſay that it will undoubted)y 
contribute, by giving an opportunity for the advancement of civilization, 
to their moral intereſts alſo. This though not made by captain Cook 
himfelt, took place in conſequence of his diſcoveries on the north-weſt 
continent of America. In theſe parts he found that ſuch quantities of va. 
tuable furs might be purchaſed from the inhabitants, as promiſed to be a 
very valuadle article of commerce, provided. any regular connection could 
be eftabliſhed between that part of the world and the Britiſh ſettlements 
in the Eaſt Indies. Fhis taſk was quickly undertaken by ſome ſpirited ad. 
venturers, who unluckily fannd themſelves oppoſed: both by friends and 
foes, viz. the Eaſt India Company, and the Spaniards; the former pre- 
tending that they had no right to diſpoſe of furs in the Eaſt Indies, and 
the laiter, that they had none to bring them from the weſtern coaſt of 
American. By one Mr. Etches, who fitted out ſhips for this purpoſe, it 
was diſcovered that all the weſtern coaſt of America from lat. 489 to 55® 
north, was no continued tract of land, but a chain of Wands which had 
never been explored, and that theſe concealed the entrance to a vaſt in- 
Mund fea like the Baltic or Mediterranean in Europe, and which ſeems like. 
wiſe to be full of iſtands *. Among theſe Mr. Etches' ſhip, the Princeſs 
Royal, penetrated ſeveral hundred leagues in the north-eaſt direction, till 
they came within 200 leages of Hudſon's Bay; but as the intention of 
their voyage was merely commercial, they had not time fully to explore 
the Archipelago, juſt mentioned, nor did they arrive at the termination of 
this. new mediterranean-ſea. From what they really did diſcover, however, 
is probably that there may this wav be a communication with Hudſon's 
Bay, in which cafe, the north-weſt paſſage to the | Eaſt Indies will be 
found through ſeas much more navigable than thoſe io which it has hi- 
therto been attempted. The iſlands, which they explored, were all inha- 
hited by tribes of Indians, who appeared very friendly, and well diſpoſed 
to carry on a commerce. Of theſe iflands upwards of fifty were viſited, 
and we are informed that ſome ſhips are now fitting out at one-of the 
ports of England for the ſame place, ſo that further diſcoveries may Joon 


be expected. | Sree | g 


In our map of. North America, an ifland is laid -down at the entrance of the river, 
of the weſt north latitude 459. and weſt longitude 1309. the place where this diſcovery is laid 
do have been made. : 
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Tut PELEW ISLANDS. +: 0 


HE exiſtence and ſituation of theſe iſſands were probably known to 

the Spaniards at a diſtant period; but from a report among the 
neighbouring iſlands,” of their being inhabited by a ſavage race of Can- 
nibals, it appears that there had never been the leaſt communication be- 
tween them and any of the Europeans, till the Antelope Packet 8 
ing to the Eaſt India Company) was wrecked on one of them, in Auguſt, 
1783. From the accounts given of theſe iſlands, by captain Wilfon, who, 
commanded the packet, it appears that they are ſituated between the gth _ | 
and gth degrees north latitude, and between 130 and 1 6 degrees of eaſt 
longitude from Greenwich, and he in a N. E. and S. W. direction; th 
are long but narrow, of a moderate height, and well covered with wood; 
the climate temperate and agreeable ; the lands produce ſugar- cane, yams, 
cocoa- nuts, plantains, bananas, oranges and lemons ; and the ſurround. 
ing ſeas abound with the fineſt and greateſt variety of fiſh. | 

The natives of theſe iſlands are a ſtout, well made people above the- 
middle ſtature ; their complexions are of a far deeper colour than what is 
underſtood by the Indian copper, but not black. The men go entirely 
naked, and the women wear only two ſmall aprons, one behind, and one 
before, made of the -huſks of the cocoa-nut dyed with: different ſhades of 
ellow, | | ; 

4 The government is monarchical, and the wa: is abſolute, but his 
power is excerciſed more with the mildneſs of a father than a ſovereign. . 
In the language of Europeans, he is the fountain of honour ; he occa- 
ſionally creates his nobles, called Rupacks or chiefs, and confers a ſingular 
honour of knighthood, called the Order of the Bone, the members of which 
are diſtinguiſhed by wearing a bone on their arm, | 


The idea, which the account publiſhed by captain Wilſon g ves us of 
theſe iſlanders, is that of a people, Who, though naturally ignorant ß 
the arts and ſciences, and living in the ſimpleſt ſtate of nature, yet poſſeſs _ | 
all that genuine politeneſs, that delicacy, and chaſtity of intercourſe be: 
teen the ſexes, that reſpect for perſonal property that ſubordination to 
government, and thoſe habits of induſtry, which are ſo rarely united, in 
the more civilized ſocieties of modern times. | 

It appears that when the Engliſh were thrown, on one of theſe iſlands, - 
they were received by the natives, with the greateſt humanity and hoſpi- 
tality; and till their departure, experienced the utmoſt courteſy and at- 


tention. „They felt our people were diſtraſſed, and in conſequence 
« wiſhed they ſhould ſhare whatever they had to give. It was not that 


worldly munificence that beſtows and ſpreads it favours with a diſtant 
eye to retribution, It was the pure emotion of native benevolence. It 
was the love of man to man. It was a ſcene that pictures human na- 
ture in triumphant colouring, and whilſt their liberality gratified the 
+ ſenſe, their virtue ſtruck the heart.. 


% 


RE five in number, firſt diſcovered by Quiros, in 1595 ; and'their | 
ſituation better aſcertained by captain Cook in 1774. St. Domi- 

dica is the Jargeſt, about 16 leagues in circuit, The inhabitants, their 
| | 8 Haagus ge, 
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„ Janguage, manners, and cloathing, with the vegetable | oduction 
nearly the ſame as the Society Illes. by FE ns, are 


- OTAHEITE, or Kino GondzE's ISLAx Dp. 


Js iſland was diſcovered by Captain Wallis, in the Dolphin+, on 
| the 19th of June, 1767. It is ſituated between the 17th degree 

28 min. and the x7 degree 53 min. ſouth latitude ; and between the 

149th degree 11 min. and the 149th degree 39 minutes weſt long. It con. 
1 fits of two peninſulas, of a ſamewhat circular form, joined by an iſthmus, 
WT + and is ſurrounded by a reef of coral rocks, which form ſeveral excellent 
days and harbours, where there is room and depth of water for almoſt any 

number of the largeſt ſhips. The face of the country is very extraordi. 
_ nary, for a border of low land almoſt entirely ſurrounds each peninſula, 
and behind this border the land riſes in ridges that run up into the middle 


The Dolphin was ſent out, under the command of captain Wallis, with the 
Swallow, commanded by captain Czrteret, at the expence of the Britiſh govern. 
ment, in Auguſt, 1766, in order to make diſcoveries in the ſouthern hemiſphere, 
Theſe vcflels proceeded together, till they came within ſight of the South Sea, at 
the weſtern entrance of the Hrait of Magellan, and from thence returned by different 
routes to England. On the 6th of June 1767, captain Wallis diſcovered an iſland, 
adout four miles long, and three widey to which he gave the name of ¶ buſſun- ard, 
it being diſcovered on Whitſun-eve. Its latitude is 19? 26' S. and its longitude 1375 
s W. The next day he diſcovercd another iſland, to which he gave the name cf 
Queen Charioite's land. The inhabitants of this ifland, captain Wallis ſays, were 

"of a middle ſtature, dark complexion,. with long black hair, which hung loſe over 
their ſhoulders. The men were well made, and the women handſome. Their 
clothing was a kind of coarle cloth or matting, which was faſtened about their middle, 
and ſecimed capable of being brought up round their ſhoulders. This iſland is about 
fix miles long, and one mile wide, and lies in latitude 19% 18" 8. longitude 138* 
4 W. In che ſpace of a few days after, he alſo diſcovered ſeveral other ſmall 
iſlands, to which he gave the names of Egmont Iſland, Glouceſter Iſland, Cumberland 
Wand, Prince William Henry's Tfland, and Ofnaburgh Iſland. 

On the 19th of the ſame month he diſcovered the iſland of Otaheite; and, after 
he bad quitted that iſland, he diſcovered,” on the 28th of July 1767, another iſland 
about fix miles long, which he called Sir Charles Saunders's Hand; and on the goth 
of the ſame month, another about ten miles long, and four broad, which he called 
Lord Howes Iſaud. After having diſcovered ſome other ſmall iflands, one of which 
was named IWWallis's I/land, he arrived at Batavia on the zoth of November, at the 
Cape of Good Hope on the 4th of February, 19768, and his ſhip anchored lafely in 
the Downs, on the 2oth of May following. | 64 44. 

Captain Carteret, in the Swallow, — be had parted with captain Wallis, in the 
Dolphin, having paſſed through the ſtrait of Magellan, and made ſome ſtay at the 

iſland of Maſafevero, he diſcovered, on the ad of July 1769, an iſland about five 
miles in circumference, to which he gave the name of Piicairn's I/land. It lies in 
latitude 25% 2“ S. longitude 1339 2 W. and about a thouſand leagues ro the weſt- 
ward of the continent of America. The l 1th of the ſame month he diſcovered an- 
other ſmall iſland, to which he gave the name of the N of Ofnaburgh's Hand. 
The next day, he diſcovered two other ſmall iſlands, which he called be Dake of 
Gloucefter's I/ands. The following month he diſcovered a cluſter of ſmall iſlands, 

17 to which he gave the name of Queen Charlotie's Iflands, and alſo three others, wm. | 
if he named Corset’ Iland, Simpfon's Illand, and Carteret's land. On the 24th » 

\ 4 the ſame month, lie diſcovered Sir Charles Hardy's If{and, which lies in none 4 

7 so! S. and the next day Winchelſea's Land, which is diſtant about ten leagues in t : | 

«1 direction of S. by E. He afterwards diſcovered ſeveral other iſlands, and proceed: 
14 wound the Cape of Good Hope to England, where he arrived in March, 1769. af 


> 
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A theſe diviſions, and theſe form mountains that may be ſeen a: fixty 

leagues diſtance, The ſoil, except upon the very tops of the ridges, 4s 

remarkable rich and fertile, watered by a great number of rivulets, and 7 

covered with fruit-trees of various Kinds, forming the moſt delightful : 
roves. The border of low land that lies between the ridges and the lea, vl 

is in few places more than a mile and a half broad, and this, together 

with ſome of the vallies, are the only parts that are inhabited. | Captain 

Wallis made ſome ſtay at this iſland ; and it was afterwards viſited again 


„ 


by captain Cook in the Endeavour, in April, 1769. That commander 
was accompanied by Joſeph Banks, Eſq. now Sir Joſeph Banks, and Dr. 
Solander ; and thoſe gentlemen, together with the captain, made 4 very - 
accurate ſurvey of the iflaad. + dd YO tour 

Some parts of the ifland of Otaheite are very populous;, and captain 
Cook was of opinion, that the number of inhabitants on the whole ifland 
amounted to 204,000, including women. and children. They are of a 
clear olive complexion-; the men are tall, Fong, well-limbed, and finely 
ſhaped : the women are of an inferior fize, but handfome, and very amo- 
rous, and indeed generally ſomewhat licentious. Their clothing conſiſts 
of cloth or matting of different kinds: and the greateſt part of the foofl 
eaten here is vegetable, as cocoa-nuts, bananas, bread- fruit, plantains, 
and a great variety of other fruit. Their houſes, thoſe which are of a 
middling ſize, are of an oblong ſquare, about 24 feet long, and eleven 
wide, with a ſhelving roof {ſupported on three rows of ths parallel to 
each other, one row on each ſide, and one in the middle, The utmoft 
height within is about nine feet, and the caves on each fide reach to with- 
in about three feet and a half from the ground. All the reſt is open, no 
part being incloſed with a wall. The roof is thatched with palm; leaves 
and the floor covered ſome inches deep with ſoft hay, over which they 
lay mats ; and upon theſe they fit in the day, and fleep in the night. 
They have no tools among them made of metal; and thoſe they ule age _ 
made of ſtone, or ſome kind of bones. The inhabitants of Otaheite ane 
remarkable for their cleanlineſs; for both men and women conſtantly 
waſh their whole bodies in running water three times every day. Their 
language is ſoft and melodious, wy abounds with vowels. There are no 
tame animals on the ifftand but hogs, dogs and poultry,” and the only 
wild animals are tropical birds, paroquets, pigeons, ducks, and a few 
other birds, rats, 3, a very few ſerpents. The ſea, however, ſupplies 
the inhabitants with a great variety of the moſt excellent fiſh. 

In other countries, the men cut their hair ſhort, and the women pride 
themſelves on its length: but here the women always cut it ſhort round 
their ears, and the men (except the fiſhers, who are almoſt continually in 
the water) ſuffer it to ſpread over their ſhoulders, or tie it up in a bunch 
on the top. They have the cuſtom of diſcolouring the Nin, by pricking 
it with a ſmall inſtrument, the teeth of which are dipped into a mixture 
of a kind of lamp- black, and this is called tattowing. This is performed 
upon the youth of both ſexes, when they are about twelve or fourteen 
years of age, on ſeveral parts of the body, and in various figures. Their 
principal manufacture is their cloth, of Which there are three kinds, made 
of the bark of three different kind of trees. The fineſt and whiteſt is 
made of the Chineſe paper mulberry tree; and this is chiefly worn by the 
principal people. Another conſiderable manufacture is matting, ſome of 
which is finer, and in every reſpe& better than any we have in Europe. 
The coarſer fort ſerves them to fleep upon, and the finer to wear in wet 
weather, They are likewiſc very dexterous in making wicker ws 
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their baſkets are gf thouſand different patterns, and many of them ex 
ceedingly neat. The inhabitants of Otaheite believe in dne ſupreme 

Deity, but at the fame time acknowledge a variety of ſubordinate Deities : 
they offer up their prayers without the uſe of idols, and believe t 


he exiſt. 
ence of the ſoul in a ſeparate ſtate, where there are two ſituations, hy 


ferent degrees of happineſs. Among theſe people a ſubordination 18 
eſtabliſhed, which ſomewhat reſembles the early ſtate of the Euro 


tions, under the feudal ſyſtem. If a general attack happens to . 
upon the iſland, every diſtri& is obliged to furniſh its proportion of ſol. 


diers for the common defence. Their weapons are ſlings, which they uſe 
with great dexterity, and clubs of about fix or ſeven feet long, and made 
of a hard heavy wood. They have a great number of boats, many of 
which are conſtructed for warlike operations. 88 | 


Tu SOCIETY ISLANDS. 


F the ſeveral iſſands ſo called. and which were diſcovered by eaptain 
Cook*, in the year 1759) the principal are Huaneine, Une, 
Orka, and BoLazoLa. HUAREINE is about 3 1 leagues to the north- 


weſt 


At the cloſe of the year 1767 it was reſolved, by the Royal Society, that it 
would be proper to fend perſons into ſome part of the South Sea, to obſerve a tran- 
fit of the planet Venus over the Sun's diſk, which, according to aſtronomical calcv- 

lation, would happen in the year 1769: and that the iſlands called Marqueſas de 
endoza, or thoſe of Rotterdam, or Amſterdam, were the creſt places then 
'Known for making ſuch obſervations. In conſequence of thats e It was 
recommended to his majeſty, in a memorial from the ſociety, dated February, 
1768, that he would be pleaſed to order ſuch an obſervation: to be made; wm 
which his majeſty ſignified to the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty his pleaſure, 
that a ſhip ſhould be provided to carry fuch obſervers as the ſociety ſhould think fir 
to the South Seas, and accordingly a bark of three hundred and ſeventy tons was 
prepared for that purpoſe. - It was named the Endeavour, and commanded by 11 
tain James Cook, who was ſoon after, by the Royal Society, appointed with Mr. 
Charles Green, a2 gentleman who had been long aſſiſtant to Dr. Bradley, at the 
Royal Obſervatory at Greenwich, to obſerve the tranſit. - But while this veſſel wis 
getting ready for her expedition, Captain Wallis rerurned ; and it having been re- 
commend to him by lord Morton, when he went out, to fix on a proper place for 
this aſtronomĩcal obſervation, he, by letter, dated or: board the Dolphin, the 18th 
of May 1768, the day before he landed at Haſtings, mentioned Port Royal harbour 
in the iſland of Otaheite: the Royal Society, , letter, dated the begin- 
ning of June, in anſwer to au application from the Admirality, to be informed whi- 
ther they would have their obſervers ſent, made choice of that place. Captain 
Cook ſer ſail from Plymouth, in the Endeavour, on the 26th of Auguſt 1968. He 
was accompanied in his voyage by Joſeph Banks, Eſq. aud Dr. Solander. They 
made no diſcovery till they got withih the tropic, where they fell in . I 
Iſland, Two Groups, Bird Ifland, and Chain Iſland ; and they arrived at Otaneite 
on the 13th of April 1769. During their ſtay at that iſland, they had the opp*r- 
tunity of making very accurate inquiries relative to its produce and inhabitants; and 
on the 4th of June, the whole paſſage of the planet Venus over the ſun's diſk was 
obſerved by then with great Fan The reſult of their obſeryazions may be 
found in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. After his departure from Otahente, cg. 
' tain Cook diſcovered and viſited the Society Iflands — Oheteroa, and thence pro- 
ceeded to the ſouth till he arrived in the latitude of 40 degrees, 22 minutes; legt 
tude 247 degrees 29 minutes W.; and afterwards made an accurate res 
coaſt of New Zealand. In November he diſcovered a chain of iſlands, which he 
called Barrier Iſlands. He afterwards proceeded to New Holtand, and from thence 
to New Guinea; and in September, 1770, arrived at the illand of Jarn 
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veſt of Otabeite, and its productions are exactly the ſame,” bat it appears 
to be a month forwarder. The inhabitants ſeem to be larger made, and 


whence he proceeded to Batavia, and from thence round the Cape of Good Hope 
to England, where he arrived on the 12th of june 1771. 1 Abs 
Soon after captain Cook's return home in the Endeavour, it was reſolved to equip 
two ſhips, in order to make further diſcoveries in the ſouthern hemiſpheres. Ac- 
cordingly the Reſolution and the Adventure were appointed for that purpoſe ; the 
firk was commanded by captain Cook, and the latter by captain Tobias Furneaux. 
They ſailed from Plymouth Sound, on the 1 zth of July 1772 ; and on the 2yth'of 
the ſame month arrived at the iſtand of Madeira. From thence they roceeded to 
the Cape of Good * and in February, 17735 arrived at New Zealand. having 
fought in vain for a ſouthern continent. . In that month the Reſolution and the 
Adventure ſeparated, in conſequence of a thick fog, but they joined company again 
in Queen Charlotte's ſound, on the 28th of May following... In Auguſt they ar. 
rived at Otaheite z and in September they diſcovered Harvey's Iſland. On the ad 
of. October, they came to Middleburgh, one of the Friendly Iſlands ; and about 
the cloſe of that month, the Reſolution and the Adventure were ſeparated, and did 
not join company any more, Captain Cook, however, proceeded in the Reſolu- 
tion, in order to make diſcoveries inthe ſouthern polar regions, but was Kkopped in 
his progreſs by the ive, in the latitude of 71 degrees 10 minutes ſouth ; longitude 
100 degrees 54 minutes weſt. He then proceeded io Eaſter Iſland, whete he ar- 
rived in March, 1774, as he did alſo in the fame month at the Marqueſas Hands. 
He afterwards diſcovered four iſlands, which he named Palliſer's Iflands ; and again 
{tcered for Otaheite, where he arrived on the 22d of April, and 8 ſome 2 
and alſo viſited the neighbouring iſles. In Auguſt he came to the New Hebrides, 
ſome of which were firit diſcovered by him. After leaving theſe iflands he Pekin: 
to the ſouthward a few days, and diſcovered New Caledonia. Havin | ſurveyed 
the ſouth-weſt coaſt of this iſland, captain Cook ſteertd aga for New 5 10 by i 
order to refreſh his crew, and put his thip into a comdition to encounter thi 2 is, 
attending the navigation in the high foutheen latitudes. refting lis { Ea 
the ſouth and eaſt, after leaving New Zealand, till he arrived in the latit de of T 
degrees fix minutes ſouth, longitude 138 degrees 36 minutes weſt INN = 3 
ing with any continent, captain Cook gave up all hopes of diſcoverid ns. ne 
occan; and therefore came to a reſulution to ſteer directly for the & it EY f 
the {trait of Magellan, with a view of coaſting and ſurveying the out : fo Fudd 
fide of Terra Tel Fuego. Keeping accordingly in M7. & larkrud * 9 
and ſtcering nearly eaſt, he arrived off the weſlern mouth of the firai hgh 5 II» 
without meeting with any thing remarkable in his new route. I 7 W c 
he diſcovered a large and dreary ifland, to which he gave * Wo, J 7288 8 75 5 
ga. He afterwards diſcovered various capes arid elevated ſnow 13 e 
moſt ſouthern part of which he gave the name of the Southern Thut * 2 
neareſt land to that pole, which has yet been diſcovered In F — — — = 
vered Sandwich Land, and ſeveral iſlands covered with £ —_— 
round the C :h inow. Hoe then proceeded 
e Cape of Good Hope to England, where he arrived on th 
1775. Captain Furneavx had returned to England, inthe Advent Re 20098 Auk 
wy ee the Cape of Good Hope without — 25 223282 
ible difcovery. Ten of his men, a boat's crew, had been murdered . 
ſome of the ſavares 8 Now TOOK, „ 0 | urdered and eaten b 
proof that 3 really exiſt ; — ihe 16s pope For * ONE 
diſcovery, other evidence appeared of this fact. As to captain Cook, in ro — 


of his voyage in the Reſolution, he had made the cireuit of th 
a high latitude, and had tr dea Ji in on " 1 circuit of the ſouthern ocean, in 


N od er ; 
for the peilibiliry of there being a ſouthern e 6 as to leave not the leaſt room 


the continent, unleſs near thi 
«; "hs reach of navigation, It deſerves alſo to be remembered, in ee * — 
commander, captain Cook, that, with a compauy of an hundred and * tn 


d this voyage of three years apd eighteen days, throughout all the 
of only one A by * ad thi ee ee eee "wan the loſs 
: | ets; and this appears, in a contiderable d | 
ariſen from the great dumianm <4 nh dep. oh © en 

. nanity of the commander, and his uncommon c. Moron, 
tention to adopt eyery method for preſerving the health of his men. "PEO 5 
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| | a y of them ex- 
ceedingly neat.” The inhabitants of Otaheite believe in one ſupreme 


Deity, but at the fame time acknowledge a variety of ſubordinate Deities ; 
they offer up their prayers without the uſe of idols, and believe the exif. 
ence of the ſoul in a ſeparate ſtate, where there are two ſituations, of dif. 
ferent degrees of happineſs. Among theſe people a ſubordination 15 
eſtabliſhed, which ſomewhat reſembles the early ſtate of the European na. 
tions, under the feudal ſyſtem. If a general attack happens to be made 
upon the iſland, every diſtrict is obliged to furniſh its proportion of ſol. 
diers for the common defence. Their weapons are ſlings, which they uſe 
with preat dexterity, and clubs of about fix or ſeven feet long, and made 
of a hard heavy wood. They have a great number of boats, many of 
which are conſtructed for warlike operations. 


Tur SOCIETY ISLANDS. 


F the ſeveral iſlands ſo called, and which were diſcovered by captain 
Cook“, in the year 1969, the principal are Huanzine, Utries, 
Orks, and BoLarOLa. Huantine is about 41 leagues to the north. 


welt 


f 


At the cloſe of the year 1767 it was reſolved, by the Royal Society, that it 
would be proper to ſend perſons into ſome part of the South Sea, to obſerve a tran- 
fit of the planet Venus over the Sun's diſk, which, according to aſtronomical calcu- 
lation, would happen in the year 1769: and that the. iſlands called Marqueſas de 


Mendoza, or thote of Rotterdam, or Amſterdam, were the propereſt places then 
Known for making ſuch obſervations. In conſequence of theſe reſolutions, it was 


recommended to his majeſty, in a memorial from the ſociety, dated February, 
1768, that he would be pleaſed to order ſuch an obſervation to be made; upon 
which his majeſty ſiguified to the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty his pleaſure, 
that a ſhip ſhould be provided to carry ſuch obſervers as the ſociety ſhould think fir 
to the South Seas, and accordingly a bark of three hundred and ſeventy tons was 
prepared for that purpoſe. It was named the Endeavour, and commanded by cap- 
tain James Cook, who was ſoon after, by the Royal Society, appointed with Mr. 
Charles Green, a gentleman who had been long aſſiſtant to Dr. Bradley, at the 


Royal Obſervatory at Greenwich, to obſerve the tranſit. . But while this veſſel wis 


getting ready for her expedition, Captain Wallis returned; and it having been te- 
commend to him by lord Morton, when he went out, to fix on a proper place for 
this aſtronomical obſervation, he, by letter, dated or. board the Dolphin, the 18th 
of May 1768, the day before he landed ar Haſtings, mentioned Port Royal harbour 
in the iſland of Otaheite : the Royal Society, therefore, by letter, dated the begin- 


ning of June, in anſwer to an application from the Admirality, to be informed whi- 


ther they would have their oblervers ſent, made choice of that place. Captain 
Cook ſet ſail from Plymouth, in the Endeavour, on the 26th of Auguſt 1968. He 
was accompanied in his voyage by Joſeph Banks, Eſq. aud Dr. Solander. They 
made no diſcovery till they got withih the tropic, where they fell in with Lagoon 
Iſland. Two Groups, Bird Iſland, and Chain Iſland; and they arrived at Otaheite 
on the 13th of April 1769. During their ſtay at that iſland, they had rhe oppor- 
tunity of making very accurate inquiries relative to its produce and inhabitants; and 


on the 4th of June, the whole paſſage of the planet Venus over the ſun's diſk was 


obſerved by then with great advantage. The reſult of their obſervazions may be 
found in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. After his departure from Otaheite, cap- 
tain Cook diſcovered and viſited the Society Iflands and Oheteroa, and thence pro- 
ceeded to the ſouth till he arrived in the latitude of 40 degrees, 22 minutes; lopgt- 
tude 247 degrees 29 minutes W.; and afterwards made an accurate ſurvey of the 
coaſt of New Zealand. In November he diſcovered a chain of iſlands, which he 
called Barrier Ilands. He afterwards procceded to New Holtand, and from thence. 
to New Guinea; and in September, 1770, arrived at the iſland of Savu, 3 
whence 
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f Otaheite, and its productions are exactly the ſame, but it appears 
ec be month EA The inhabitants ſeem to be larger made, and 


whence he proceeded to Batavia, and from thence round the Cape of Good Hope 
to England, where he arrived on the 12th of June 1771. 23 tendons 15 
Soon after captain Cook's return home in the Endeavour, it was reſolve d * . 
two mips, in order to make further diſcoveries in the ſouthern hemUPRerys * * 
cordingly the Reſolution and the Adventure were appointed for that burg e 1 
urſt was commanded by captain Cook, and rhe latter by captain Tobias Furn — 
They ſailed from Plymouth Sound, on the 13th of July 1772 ; and on rhe _— 
the fame month arrived at the iſland of Madeira. From thence they proce ear to 
the Cape of Good . and in February, 1773, arrived at New Zealand. TS 
fought in vain for a ſouthern continent. In that month the Reſolution and tr 
Adventure ſeparated, in conſequence of a thick fog, but they joined company again 
in Queen Charlotte's ſound, on the 18th of May following. In Avgult mel ar 
rivcd at Otaheite z and in September they diſcovered Harvey s Iſland. On - 
of. October, they came to Middleburgh, one of the F riendly Iſlands ; and __— 
the cloſe of that month, the Reſolution and the Adventure were ſeparatcd, and r 
not join company any more. Captain Cook, however, proceeded in the Reſolu- 
tion, in order to make diſcoveries inthe ſouthern polar regions, but was ſtopped in 
his progrels by the ice, in the latitude of 71 degrees 10 minutes ſouth ; longitude 
100 degrees 54 minutes weſt. He then proceeded io Eaſter Iſland, where he ar- 
rived in March, 1774, as he did alſo in the ſame month at the Marqueſas Iſlands. 
He afterwards diſcovered four iſlands, which he named Pallifer's Iflands ; and again 
{tcered for Otaheite, where he arrived on the 22d of April, and made ſome ſtay, 
and alſo viſited the neighbouring ifles. In Auguſt he came to the New . Hebrides, 
ſomc of which were firit diſcovered by him. After leaving theſe iſlands he Reered 
to the ſouthward a few days, and diſcovered New Caledonia, Having ſurveyed 
the ſouth-weſt coaſt of this iſland, captain Cook ſteertd agam for New Zealand, in 
order to refreſh his crew, and put his thip into a comlition to encounter the danger 
attending the navigation in the high ſoutheen latitudes. Directing luis courie to 
the ſouth and eaſt, after leaving New Zealand, till he arrived in the latitude of 535 
degrees fix minutes ſouth, longitude 138 degrees 56 minutes weſt, without mect- 
ing with any continent, captain Cook gave up all hopes of diſcovering any in this 
ocean; and therefore came to a reſolution to ſteer directly for the Weit entrance of 
the ſtrait of Magellan, with a view of coaſting and ſurveying the outermoſt or ſouth 
tile of Terra del Fuego. Keeping accordingly in about the latitude of 53 or 35, 
and itcering nearly caſt, he arrived off the weitern mouth of the ſtraits of Magellan, 
without meeting with any thing remarkable in his new route. In January, 1775, 
he diſcovered a large and dreary ifland, to which he gave the name of Sonst Geor- 
de. He afterwards diſcovered various capes arid elevated ſnow clad coaſts, to the 
molt ſouthern part of which he gave the name of the Southern Thule, as being the 
neareſt land to that pole, which has yet been diſcovered. In February he diſco- 
vered Sandwich Land, and ſeveral iſlands covered with ſnow. He then proceeded 
round the Cape of Good Hope to England, where he arrived on the zoth of July, 
1775. Captain Furneavux had returned to England, inthe Adventure, a year before, 
having proceeded home round the Cape of Good Hope without making any remark - 
able diſcovery. Ten of his men, a boat's crew, had been murdered and eaten b 
tome of the ſavages of New Zealand ; fo that this voyage afforded a melancholy 
proof that cannibals really exiſt 3 and, indeed, in the courfe of theſe voyages of 
dilcovery, other evidence appeared of this fact. As to captain Cook, in the courſe 
of his voyage in the Reſolution, he had made the circuit of the ſouthern ocean, in 
a high latitude, and had traverſed it in ſuch a manner, as to leave not the leaſt room 
for the polſibility of there being a ſouthern continent, unleſs near the pole, and our 
of the reach of navigation. It deſerves alſo to be remembered, in honour of that 
able commander, captain Cook, that, with a company of an hundred and eighteen 
men he porto med this voyage of three years apd eighteen days, throughout all the 
chimates, from fifty- two degrees north, to ſeventy-one degrees ſouth, with the loſs 
of only one man by ficknets; and this appears, in a conſiderable degree, to have 
ariſen from the great humanity of the commander, and his uncommon care and ar 
«non to adopt cyery method for preſerving the health of his men. | 


more 
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more ſtout than thoſe of Otaheite. Mr. Banks meaſufed one of the m 


and found him to be fix feet three inches and a half high yet they are 
ſo indolent, that he could not perſuade one of them to go up to the hills 
with him; for they ſaid, if they were to attempt it, the fatigue would 
kill them. The women are fairer than thoſe of Otaheite, and both ſexes 
appear leſs timid and lefs curious; though in their dreſs, language, and 
almoſt every other circumſtance, they are the ſame. Their houſes are 
neat, and they have boat-houſes that are remarkable large. Ulitea is about 
ſeven or eight leagues to the ſouth-weſtward of Huaheine, and is a much 
larger iſland, but appears neither fo fertile nor ſo populous. The prin- 
cipal refreſhments. to be procured here are plantains, cocoa nuts, yams 
hogs, and fowls; but the two laſt are rather ſcarce. Orata is divided 
from Ulitea by a ſtrait, that in the narroweſt part is not above two 
miles broad. This ifland affords two good harbours, and its produce is 
of the ſame kind as that of the other iſlands. About four leagues to the 
north-weſt of Otaha lies Bolabola, which is ſurrounded by a reef of rocks 
and ſeveral ſmall iſlands, all of which are no more than eight leagues in 
compaſs. To theſe iſlands, and thoſe of Marua, which he about four. 
teen miles to the weſtward of Balabola, containing fix in all, captain Cook 
gave the name of Society Iſlands. | 


OHETERO A. 


HIS iſland is ſituated in the latitude of 22 deg. 27 min. ſouth, and in 

the longitude of 1 50 deg. 47 min. weſt from Greenwich. It is thir- 
teen miles in circuit, and rather high than low, but neither ſo populous 
nor fertile as ſome of the other iſands in theſe ſeas. The inhabitants are 
luſty, and well made, but are rather browner than thoſe of Otaheite. 
Their principal weapons are long lances made of etoa-wood, which is very 
hard, and ſome of them are near twenty feet long. 


THE FRIENDLY ISLANDS. 


HESE iſlands were ſo named by captain Cook in the year 1773, on 
account of the friendſhip which appeared to ſubfiſt among the in- 
habitants, and from their courteous behaviour to ſtrangers. Abel Janſen | 
Taſman, an eminent Dutch navigator, firſt touched here in 1643, and 
gave names to the principal iſlands. Captain Cook laboriouſly explored 
the whole cluſter, which he found to conſiſt of more than ſixty. The 
three illands which Taſman ſaw he named New Amſterdam, Rotterdam, 
and Middleburg. The firſt is the largeſt, and extends about 21 miles from 
eaſt to weſt, and about 13 from north to ſouth. Theſe iſlands are inha- 
bited by a race of Indians, who cultivate the earth with great induſtry. 
The iſſand of Amſterdam is interſected by ſtraight and pleaſant roads, 
with fruit-trees on each fide, which provide ſhade from the ſcorching heat 


of the ſun. Y | | 


The chief iſlands are Annamooka, Tongataboo, and Eooa. This laſt 
when viewed from the ſhip at anchor, formed one of the moſt beautiful 
roſpects in nature; and very different from the others of the Friendly 
les; which, being low and perfectly level, exhibit nothing to the eye 
but the trees which cover them: whereas here the land riſing gently to 


2 conſiderable height, preſented an extenſive proſpect, where 1 p 


- 
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trees are only interfperſed at irregular diſtances, in beautiful diſorder, and 


tirely covered with fruit and other trees; amongſt which are the habita- 


higheſt point of the iſland. From this place they had a view of almoſt the 
whole iſland, which conſiſted of beautiful meadows, of prodigious extent, 
adorned with tufts of trees, and intermixed with plantations. 4 While I 
was ſurveying this delightful Proper. ſays captain Cook, © I could not 
help flattering m ſelf with the pleaſing idea that ſome future navigator 
may, from the ſame" ſtation, behold theſe meadows ſtocked with cattle, 
brought to theſe iflands by the ſhips of England; and that the comple- 


uſeleſs to the general intereſts of humanity.” . 


NEW ZEALAND. 


HIS country was firſt diſcovered by Taſman, the Dutch navigator, 
in the year 1642, who gave it the name of Staten Land, though it 
has been generally any, Hy in. our maps and charts, by the name of 
New 2 and was ſuppoſed to be part of a ſouthern continent: but 
it is now known, from the late diſcoveries of captain Cook, who failed 
round it, to conſiſt of two large iflands, divided from each other by a ſtrait 
four or five leagues broad. They are ſituated between the latitudes of 34 
and 48 degrees ſouth, and between the longitudes of 166 and 180 degrees 
caſt from Greenwich. One of theſe iſlands is for the moſt part mountain- 


and of Dr. Solander, every kind of European fruits, grain, and plants, 
would flouriſh here in the utmoſt luxuriance. From the vegetables found 
here, it is ſuppoſed, that the winters are milder than thoſe in England, 
and the ſummers not hotter, though more equally warm ; ſo that it is 
imagined, that if this country were ſettled by people from Europe, they 
would, with moderate induſtry, be ſoon ſupplied, not only with the ne- 
ceſſaries, but the luxuries of lite, in great abundance. Here are foreſts of 
vaſt extent, filled with very large timber trees; and near four hundred 


ture to the largeſt Europeans. Their colour in general is brown, but in 


and in many not ſo deep; and both ſexes have good features. Their 


the inhabitants of Otaheite, which is called tattowing. Their principal 


das. nay are lances, darts, and a kind of battle-axes ; and they have ge- 
nera 


them. 


THE NEW HEBRIDES. 
12 name was given by captain Cook to a cluſter of iſlands, the 


ter, in 1606, and by him named Tierra del Eſpiritu Santo. From that 
394] 3N e 


Al the reſt is covered with graſs, except near the ſhores, where it is en- 


a f the natives. In order to have a view of as great a of the 
iſland as poſſible, captain Cook and ſome of his officers walked up to the 


tion of this ſingle benevolent purpoſe, independent of all other conſide - 
rations, would ſufficiently mark to poſterity, that our voyages had not been 


ous, rather barren, and but thinly inhabited; but the other is much more 
fertile, and of a better appearance. In the opinion of Sir Joſeph Banks, 


N were found here that had not been deſcribed by the naturaliſts. | 
he inhabitants of New Zealand are ſtout and robuſt, and equal in ſta- 


tew deeper than that of a Spaniard who has been expoſed to the ſun, 


dreſs is very uncouth, and they mark their bodies in a manner ſimilar to 


y ſhewn themſelves very hoſtile to the Europeans who have viſited 


moſt northerly of which was ſeen by Quiros, the Spaniſh navi * 
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time, till captain Cook's voyage in the Endeavour, in 1969, this 
was ſuppoſed to be part of 2 oit ſouthern continent, cate Ho . 
fralis incognits, But when captain Cook had failed round New Zeal.nd, 
and along the eaſtern coaſt of New Holland, this opinion was fully den 
futed. Gn his next voyage, in the Reſolution, he reſolved to explore 
thoſe parts accurately ; accordingly, in 1774, beſides aſcertaining the 
extent and fituation of theſe iſlands, he diſcovered ſeveral in the u 
which were before unknown. The New Hebrides are fituated between 
the latitudes of 14 deg. 29 min. and 26. deg. 4 min. fouth ; and between 
166 deg. 41 min. and 170. deg. 21 min. eaſt longitude. They conſiſt or 
the following iſlands, ſome of which have received names from the dit. 
ferent European navigators, and others retain the names which they bear 
among the natives, viz. Tierra del Eipiritu Santo, Mallicallo, St. Bar. 
tholomew, Ifle of Lepers, Aurora, Whitfuntide, Ambrym, Immer 
Appee, Three Hills, Sandwich, Montagu, Hinchinbrook, Shepherd, 
Eorromanga, Irronan, Annatom, and "Tanna. ; 
Not far diſtant from the New Hebrides, and ſouth-weſtward of them 
hes New CALEDONIA, 2 very large iſland, firſt diſcovered by ca . 
Cook, in 1774. It is about eighty-ſeven leagues long, but its breadth i: 
not conſiderable, nor any where exceeds ten leagues. 'Y 15 inhabited by a 
race of ſtout, tall, well proportioned Indians, of a ſwarthy or dark chef. 
nut brown. A few leagues diſtant are two ſmall iſlands called the Iſland 
of Pines, and Botany Iiland, 


NEW HOLLAND. 


HE largeſt iſtand in the world, and formerly ſuppoſed to be a part 
of that imaginary continent, called Terra Auſtralis Incognita, lies 
between ro deg. 30 min. and 43 deg. ſouth latitude, and between 1 to and 
t53 deg. zo min. eaſt longitude ; extending in all as much as the whole 
continent of Europe, the eaſtern coaſt running no leſs than 2000 miles in 
length from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt. Its dimenſions from eaſt to weſt 
have not been ſo exactly aſcertained, as we are obliged to take our infor- 
mation concernin® them from the accounts of navigators of different na- 
tions, who viſited this part of the world at a time when the method of 
making obſervations, and finding the latitudes and longitudes of places 
was leſs accurate than it is now. Different parts of the country have been 
called by the names of theſe diſcoverers, as Van Diemen's land, Carpen- 
taria, &c. and though the general appellation of the whole was New 
Holland, it is now applied by geographers to the north and welt parts of 
the country. The eaſtern part, called New South Wales, was taken 
poſſeſſion of in his majeſty's name, by captain Cook, and now forms 2 
part of the Britiſh domimions, a colony being very lately formed there 
chiefly of the convitts ſentenced to tranſportation. | 
The accounts of the climate and foil of this extenſive country, now be- 
come an object of importance to Great Britain, are very various, 
indeed it cannot be expected otherwiſe, as different parts have been ex- 
plored at different times, and at different ſeaſons of the year. In gum 
owever, the relations are by no means favourable; the ſea-coall, only 
place on which any inhabitants have been ine ſandy 
and barren, and as for the inland parts, which might reaſonably be ſup⸗ 
poſed more fertile, they are now thought to be wholly uninhabited; but 
Whether this proceeds from the natural ſterility of the ſoil, or the 2 
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rity of the inhabitants, who know not how to cultivate it, is not yet; dif- 
red. VF, 

"Dis thing we are aſſured of by all who have ever viſited this country, 


that its coaſt is ſurrounded by very dangerous ſhoals and rocks, fo that it 


is by no means eaſy to effect a landing upon it. A ſhoal called Houtman's 
Abrolhos, or ſhoa!, from Frederick Houtman, commander of a fleet of 
Dutch Indiamen, in 1618, lies on the weſtetn coaſt, on xwhich commodore 
Pelfart, a Dutch navigator, was wrecked in 1629. hen his ſhip, the 
Batavia, having on board 330 men, ſtruck on this ſhoal, there was no 
land in ſight, excepting ſome ſmall rocky iſlands, and one confiderably 
bigger, about three leagues diſtant. All theſe were explored in fearch of 
freſh water, but none being found, they were obliged to fail in their Ikiff 
to the continent, which they ſoon after diſcovered. But, on their ap- 


proach, they found the coaſt fo exceſſively rocky, that it was impoſſible 


to land. Continuing their courſe northward for two days, they found 
themſelves in 27 degrees of ſouth lattitude; but ſtill the ſhore was fo ex- 
tremely ſteep, that there was no poflibility of approaching it. It preſent- 
ed the ſame appearance as far north as 24 degrees; but the men being 
now reſolved to get on ſhore at 34 rate, ſix of them who were expert 
ſwimmers threw themſelves into the fea, and with much ado, got to land. 
Here they employed themſelves in ſearching for freſh water, but findin 
none, they were obliged to ſwim back again to their ſkiff, Next day they 
diſcovered a cape, from the extreme points of which ran a ridge of rocks 
for about a mile into the fea, with another behind it; but ſtill no paſſage 
was found to the continent. Another opening appeared about noon the 
fame day, into which they ventured, though the paſſage was extr-me 
dangerous, even for a ſkiff, having only two feet water, with a rugged 
ſtony bottom. Here, however, they effected a landing, but though t 
made the moſt diligent ſearch for freſh water, they could find neither r1- 
vulets, ſprings, nor even water that could be drank- by digging of wells. 
The ſhoal on which commodore Pelſart was wrecked, is placed by Dam- 
pier in 27 degrees fouth latitude. A : 

This navigator explored the coaſt of New Holland in 1688 and 1699. 
In the laſt of theſe voyages he fell in with the land in 26 deg. ſouth latt= 
tude; but could not land on account of the ſteepneſs of the ſhore. In 
22 deg. 22 min. he found another ſhoal, which was the firſt he had met 
with fince leaving the Abrolhos in 27 deg. In 20 deg. 21 min. he fell in 
with ſome rocky iſlands, which, from the nature of the tides, he ſup- 
poſed to extend in a range as far ſouth as Shark's Bay, in 25 deg, and nine 
or ten leagues in breadth from eaſt to weſt. In 18 deg. 21 min. he ef- 
fected a landing, but the ſhore here, as in all other places viſited by this 
navigator, was exceſſively rocky at low water, ſo that it is then impoſſi- 
ble to land, At high water, however, the tides riſe ſo high, that Lode 
_ get over the rocks to a ſandy beach which runs all along the 
Coalt. | | | 

The ſouthern part of this iſland, viſited by captain Taſman in 1642, 
was found leſs difficult of acceſs. He purſued the coaſt as far ſouth as 
degrees, where it begins to run to the eaſtward ; and from this time the 
country appears not to have been viſited by any Europeans, till the year 
1770, when captain Furneaux, of the Adventure, reached the point we 


ſpeak of, lying in 43 deg. 17 min. ſouth, 145 deg. 36 min. and by ac- 


Fount, 143 deg. 10 min. eaſt from Greenwich. Several iſlands appeared 
to the north-weſt, one of which was named by captain Cook, Edavſtone, 
from its reſemblance ta the light-houſe' of that name; and he obſerves 
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that nature ſeems.to have left theſe two rocks for the ſame purpoſe that the 
Eddyitone light-houſe was built by man, viz. to give navigators warn. 
ing of their danger; for they are the conſpicuous ſummits of a ledge of 
rocks under water, on which the ſea in many places breaks very high, 
Their ſurface is white with the dung of ſea-fowls, which makes them con- 
ſpicuous at a conſiderable diſtance. | 

This celebrated navigator, captain Cook, ſpent upwards of four months 
in ſurveying the eaſtern coaſt, the extent of which, as has already been 
mentioned, is nearly 2000 miles. The bay in which he anchored, from 
the great quantity of herbs found on ſhore, was called BorAN Y Bay 
and is the place for which the convicts were originally deſtined ; though 
now they are ſettled in another part of the iſland, about fifteen miles to 
the northward, named, by captain Cook, Port Jackſon, the principal 
ſettlement being called SypNEy Cove. 5 | 

This was not viſited or explored by captain Cook ; it was ſeen at the 
diſtance of between two and three miles from the coaſt, but had fortune 
conducted him into the harbour, he would have found it much more 
worthy of his attention as a ſeaman than Botany Bay, where he paſſed a 
week. From an entance not more than two miles broad, Port Jackſon 
gradually extends into a noble and capacious baſon, having ſoundings 
ſufficient for the largeſt veſſels, and ſpace to accommodate in perfect ſe. 
ſurity any number that could be aſſembled. It runs chiefly in a weſtern 
direction about 13 miles into the country, and contains no lefs than 100 
{mall coves formed by narrow necks of land, whoſe projections afford 
Melter from the winds. | 

SyDNEY Cove lies on the ſouth ſide of the harbour, between five and 
ſix miles from the entrance. The neck of land that forms this cove is 
moſtly covered with wood, yet ſo rocky, that it is not eaſy to compre- 
hend how the trees could have found ſufficient nouriſhment to bring 
them to ſo conſiderable a magnitude. The ſoil in other parts of the coaſt, im- 
mediately about Port Jackſon, 1s of various qualities. This neck of land, 
which divides the ſouth end of the harbour from the ſea, is chiefly ſand. 
Between Sydney Cove and Botany Bay the firſt ſpace is occupied by a 
wood, in eve parts a mile and a half, in others three miles broads Be- 
yond that is a kind of heath, poor, ſandy, and full of ſwamps; but, as 
far as the eye can reach to the weſtward, the country 1s one continued 


* 
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The name of Cumberland county was given by the government to this 
art of the territory. It is above 50 miles in length, and 30 broad. 
he boundaries fixed for Cumberland county w-re, on the weſt, Car- 

marthen and Lanſdown Hills; on the north, the northern parts of Bro- 

ken Bay; and to ths ſouthward, the ſoutherfi parts of Botany Bay. Thus 
including completely theſe three 7 tu bays, and leaving the chief 
place of ſettlement at Sydney Cove, nearly in the centre. 

At the very firſt SORE of governor Phillip on the ſhore of el 


Bay, an interview took place with the natives. They were all arm 


but on ſeeing the governor approach with ſigns of friendſhip, alone and 


unarmed, they readily returned his confidence by laying down their 
arms. | 
They were perfectly devoid of cloathing, yet ſeemed fond of orna- 
ments, putting the beads and red baize that were given them on their heads 
or necks, and appearing pleaſed to wear them. ws FEY 
The different coves of Port Jackſon were examined with all expedi. 
tion, and the preference was given to one which had the fineſt ſpring of 
Water; and in which ſhips can anchor ſo cloſe to the ſhore, that at a ye 
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knall expence quays may be conſtructed, at which tlie largeſt veſſels may 


unload. | 

After they had all landed at Sydney Cove, a plan was laid down for 
building a town, according to which were traced out the principal — 
the governor's houſe, main-guard, hoſpital, church, ſtore-houſes, a 
barracks. In ſome parts of this ſpace, temporary barracks are erected, 
but no permanent building will be allowed, except in conformity to the 
plan laid down. - Should the town be farther extended in future, the form 
of other ſtreets are alſo marked out, in ſuch a manner as to enſure a free 
circulation of air. The principal ſtreets, according to this deſign, will 
be 200 feet wide. my | | 

The climate at Sydney Cove is conſidered, on the whole, as equal to 
the fineſt in Europe. The rains are never of long duration, and there 
are ſeldom any fogs. The ſoil, though in general light, and rather ſandy 
in this part, is full as good as uſually is found ſo near the ſea-fide. All the 
plants and fruit trees brought from Braſil and the Cape, which were not 
damaged in the paſſage, thrive exceedingly ; and vegetables have now be- 
come plentiful, both the European forts, and ſuch as are peculiar to 
New Scuth Wales. | | 

The natives of New Holland, in general, ſeem to have no great aver- 
fon to the new ſettlers : the only acts of hoſtility they ever committed 
were on account of their occupying the fiſhing-grounds, which the New 
Hollanders juſtly ſuppoſed to belong to themſelves. They appear, how. 
ever, to be ir too ſavage a ſtate to be capable as yet of deriving any in- 
ſtruction from their new neighbours. They are ſo ignorant of agricul- 
ture, that it ſeems moſt probable, they do not even know the uſe of 
corn, and, therefore, perhaps more from ignorance than malice, ſet fire 
to that which the coloniſts had raiſed for their own uſe. To avoid ſuch 
diſagreeable incidents, a new ſettlement was begun on a ſmall uninha- 
bited iſland, named Norfolk Mand, lying in ſouth latitude 299, and eaſt 
long. 1689. 10. at the diſtance of 1200 miles from New Holland. The 
party ſent out to form this ſettlement conſiſted only of 26 perſons, who 
took poſſeſſion on the 14th of February, 1788. This ſettlement was found 
ſo eligible, that, in October 1788, another party was ſent thither, ſo that 


the new colony, at the time the laſt advices were received, conſiſted of 


44 men and 16 women; who being ſupplied with 18 months proviſions, 
will probably be able to cultivate the ſoil in ſuch a manner, as to enable 
them to form a granary, which will put thoſe who are ſettled on New 
Holland, entirely out 7 danger from their barbarous neighbours. 

For a more particular account of this new ſettlement, we refer our rea- 


ders to the Voyage of Governor Phillip to Botany Bay, publiſhed by 
Stockdale, ; | 


NEW GUINEA, 


ILL the late diſcoveries, was thought to be the north-coaſt of an 

& extenſive continent, and to be joined to New Holland; but cap- 
tain Cook diſcovered a ſtrait between them, which runs north-eaſt, 
through which he ſailed, Thus it was found to be a long narrow iſland, 
extending north-eaſt, from the ſecond degree of ſouth latitude to the 
twelfth, and from one hundred and thirty-one to one hundred and fifty 
degrees eaſt longitude ; but in one part it does not appear to be above 
fifty miles br » The country _—_— of a mixture of very high hills 
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and vallies, interſperſed with groves of cocoa-nut trees, plantains, brea 
fruit, and moſt of the e and plants, that are an in ” 
other Ruins iſlands. It pad oem buy ſea a variety of delightiul 
0 The inhabitants make near. ame appearance as the N 
Helknder on the other ſide the ſtraits. , ? 8 
To the north of New Guinea is New BRITA Ix, which is ſituated in 
the 4th degree of ſouth latitude, and 152 deg. 19 min. eaſt longitude 
from Greenwich, It was ſuppoſed to be part of an imaginary continent 
till capt. Dampier found it to be an iſland, and failed through a ſtrait 
which divides it from New Guinea. Capt. Carteret, in his voyage round 
the world, in 1767, found it was of much leſs extent than it was till they 
imagined to be, by failing through another ſtrait to the north, which 
ſeparates it from a long ifland, to which he gave the name of New Ire. 
land. There are many high hills in New Britain, -and it abounds with 
large and ſtately trees. To the eaſtward of New Britain, and in both the 
above ſtraits, are many iflands, moſt of which are ſaid to be extremely 
fertile, and to abound with plantains and cocoa-nut trees. | 
New IstLAawD extends in length, from the north-eaſt to the ſouth-eaſt, 
about-two hundred and ſeventy miles, but is in general very narrow. It 
abounds with a variety of trees and plants, and with many pigeons, par. 
rots, rooks, and other birds. The inhabitants are black and wooll 
headed like the negroes of Guinea, but have not their flat noſes and 
thick lips. North weſtward of New Ireland a cluſter of iſlands was ſeen 
by capt. Carteret, lying very near each other, and ſuppoſed to conſiſt of 
twenty or thirty in number. One of theſe, which is of very conſiderable 
extent; was named New HaxoveR; but the reſt of the cluſter received, 
the name of the ApmirRaLTY IsLANDS. s E 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


ESIDES the e of diſcovery already mentioned, another voy- 
age was performed by capt. Cook and capt. Clerke, in the Reſo- 
lution and Diſcovery, during the years 1776, 1777, 1778, and 1779, in 
ſearch of a north-welt paſſage between the continents of Aſia and America. 
After they had arrived at the Cape of Good Hope they proceeded from 
thence to New Holland. In their courſe they diſcovered two iſlands, which 
capt. Cook called Prince Edward's Ifles. The largeſt about 150 leagues in 
circuit, is in latitude 46, 53 ſouth, longitude 37, 46; the other about q 
leagues in circuit, lat. 46, 40, and long. 38, 8, E. both barren and al- 
moſt covered with ſnow. From New Holland to New Zealand, and at- 
terwards they viſited the Friendly and the Society Ifles. In January, 
1777, they arrived at the Sandwich iſles, which are twelve in number, 
and are ſituated between 22 deg. 15 min. and 18 deg. 53 min. N. latitude. 
The air of theſe iſlands is in general ſalubrious, and many of the vegetable 
roductions are the fame with thoſe. of the Society and Friendly Iles, 
Ehe inhabitants are of a middle fize, ſtout, and well made, and their 
complexions in general a brown olive. On the 7th of February, being 
nearly in lat. 44 deg. 33 min. north, and long. 235 deg.” 36 min. eaſt, they 
faw part of the American continent, bearing north-eaſt. They after- 
wards diſcovered King George's Sound, which is ſituated on the north weſt 
coaſt of America, — is extenſive: that part of it where the ſhips under 
the command of capt. Cook anchored, is in lat. 49 deg. 36 min. north, 
and long. 233 deg. 28 min. eaſt. The whole ſound is ſurrounded by high 
land, which in ſome places appears very broken and rugged, an «i 
1 gene 
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ral covered with wood to the very top. They found the inhabitants 
gs below the middle fize, and their eomplexions approaching to 
a copper colour. On the 12th of May, they diſcovered Sandwich Sound, 
in lat. 59 deg. 54 min. north. The harbour in which the ſhips — 
appeared to be almoſt ſurrounded with high land; which was covered 
with ſnow; and here they were vifited by ſome of the Americans in their 
canoes. They afterwards proceeded to the iſland of Unalaſchka, and 
after their departure from thence, {till continue to trace the American 
coaſt, till they diſcovered the ſtrait which ſeparates it from the continent 
of Aſia. Here both the hemiſjheres preſented to the view, a naked and 
flat country, without any defence, and the fea between them not very 
deep. They paſſed the ſtrait, and arrived on the 20th of Auguſt 1778, in 
lat. 70 deg. 54 min. long. 194 deg. 55 min. where they found themſelves 
almoſt ſurrounded with ice, and the farther they proceeded to the eaſt- 
ward, the cloſer the ice became compacted. They continued labouring 
among the ice till the 25th, when a ſtorm came on, which made it dan- 
gerous for them to proceed; and a conſultation. was therefore held on 
board the Reſolution, as ſoon as the violence of the gale abated, when it 
was reſolved, that as this paſſage was impracticable for any uſe: ul purpoſe 
of navigation, which was the great object of the voyage, it ſhould be 
proſecuted no farther; and eſpecially on account of the condition the 
ſhips were in, the approach of winter, and their great diſtance from any 
known place of refreſhment. The voyage, indeed, afforded ſufficient 
evidence, that no practicable paſſage exiſts detween the Atlantic and Paci- 
fic Oceanstowards the North; and this voyage allo aſcertained the weſtern 
Houndaries of the great continent of America. On their return it unfor 
tunately happened, that the celebrated and able navigator, capt. Cook, 
was killed in an affray with the natives, on the land of O'why*hee, one 
of the Sandwich ifles, on the 14th of February, 1779; not ſo much b 
his own raſhneſfs, as through the inadvertence and neglect of ſome of his 
own people, his death was univerſally regretted, not only in Great Britain, 
but alſo in other parts of Europe, by thoſe to whom his merits and public 
ſervices were known. In his laſt voyage he had explored the coaſt of 
America, from 42 deg. 27 min. to 70 deg. 40 min. 57 ſec. north. Aſter 
the death of capt. Cook, the command devolved on capt. Clerke, who 
died at fea on his return to the ſouthward on the 22d day of Auguſt 1779. 
The two ſhips returned home by the Cape of Good Hope, and on the 5th 
of October 1780, anchored at the Nore. 
We cannot conclude this article without inſerting the following extract, 
to perpetuate the memory and ſervices of ſo excellent a navigator : 
Perhaps no ſcience ever received greater additions from the labours of 
a ſingle man than geogre phy has done from thoſe of capt. Cook. In his 
ſirſt voyage to the South Seas, he diſcovered the Society Iſlands; deter- 
nuned the inſu arity of New Zealand; diſcovered the ſtraits which ſepa- 
rate the two iflands, and are called after his name; and made a complete 
ſurvey of both. He afterwards explored the eaſtern coaſt of New Hol- 
land, hitherto unknown; an extent of twenty-ſeven degree of latitude, 
or upwards of two thouſand miles, e 
In his ſecond expedition, he reſolved the great problem of a ſouthern 
continent, having traverſed that hemiſphere between the latitude. of 400 
and 0, in ſuch a manner as not to leave a ſibility of its exiſtence, 
unleſs near the pole, and out of the reach of navigation. During this 
voyage he diſcovered New Caledonia, the largeſt ifland in the Southern 
Pacific Ocean, except New Zealand; the ifland of Georgia; and an un- 
known coaſt, which he named Sandwich Land, the Thule of the Southern 
3N4 | hemiſ. 
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the group called the Sandwich Iflands, which, from their ſituation and 
| 1 bid fairer for becoming an object of conſequence in the 


ed the proximity of the two great continents of Aſia and America; paſſed 


the friends and benefactors of mankind. 
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ſeamen, have proved an inſuperable obſtacle to the proſecution of ſuch 


and rigour of the climate, not only without affecting the health, but even 
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hemiſphere; and having twice viſited the tropical ſeas, he ſettled the ſitu. 
ations of the old, and made ſeveral new diſcoveries. 

But the laſt voyage is diſtinguiſhed above all the reſt, -by the extent 
and importance of its diſcoveries. Beſides ſeveral ſmaller iſlands in the 
Southern Pacific, he diſcovered to the North of the Equinoctial Line, 


yſtem of European navigation, than any other diſcovery in the South 
Sea. He afterward explored what had hitherto remained unknown of 
the Weſtern coaſt of America, from the latitude of 43% to 70 Noth, 
containing an extent of three thouſand and ive hundred miles; aſcertain. 


the ſtraits between them, and ſurveyed the coaſt on each fide, to fuch x 
1 of northern latitude, as to demonſtrate the impracticability of 2 
paſſage, in that hemiſphere, from the Atlantic into the Pacific Ocean, 
either by an Eaſtern or a Weſtern courſe. In ſhort, if we except tie 
Sea of Amur, and the Japaneſe Archipelago, which till remain imper. 
fectly known to Europeans, he has completed the hydrography of the 
habitable globe. | 

As a navigator, his ſervices were not perhaps, leſs ſplendid, certainly 
not leſs important and meritorious. The method which he diſcovered, 
and fo ſucceſsfully purſued, of preſerving the health of ſeamen, forms a 
new æra in navigation, and will tranſmit his name to future ages amongſt 


CCC anole on a 


Thoſe who are converſant in naval hiſtory, need not be told at how 
dear a rate the advantages which have been ſought, through the medium 
of long voyages at ſea, have always been purchaſed. That dreadtul dif. 
order which 1s peculiar to their ſervice, and whoſe ravages have marked 
the tracts of diſcoverers with circumſtances almoſt too ſhocking to relate, 
muſt, without exerciſing an unwarrantable tyranny over the lives of our 


enterprizes. It was reſerved for captain Cook to ſhew the world, by re- 
peated trials, that voyages might be protracted to the unuſual length of 
three, or even four years, in unknown regions, and under every chang: 


without diminiſhing the probability of life, in the ſmalleſt degree. 
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TERRA-INCOGNITA, or UNRNOo.-X COUNTRIES. 


) TOTWITHSTANDING the amazing diſcoveries of navigator, 
and the progreſs made in geography, ſince the firſt voyage of Co- 

lumbus, anno 1492, there ſtill remain ſome countries, either abſolutely 

unknown, or very ſuperficially ſurveyed. 1 RS 
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IN AFRICA. 


F this quarter of the globe the moderns are acquainted with the ſes- 
| 5 coaſts only, and theſe very imperfectly; the internal parts being bt- 
tle known to us, nor have we any ſatisfactory accounts of their * 
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their productions, or their trade. It is well known, however, that the 
rivers of Africa bring down large quantities of gold, and it is * N cer · 
tain that the ancients drew prodigious riches from a country bleſſed with a 
variety of climates, ſome of them the fineſt in the world. 


IN AMERICA, „ 


VN North America, towards the pole, are Labrador, or New Britain, 
= New North and South Wales, New Denmark, &c, very little known. 
ile inhabitants, like thoſe of Nova Zembla, Greenland, Groenland, and 
de northern parts of Siberia, are few, and theſe ſavage; low in ſtature, 
nd of an ugly appearance. They live upon the raw fleſh of whales, 
bears, oxen, &c. and go muffled up in ſkins, the hairy fides next their 
bodies. In theſe inhoſpitable regions, their nights (as may be ſeen in the 
able of climates in the introduction) are from one to ſix months, and the 
ern bound up in impenetrable ſnow; ſo that the miſerable inhabitants 
ic uader ground great part of the year. Again, when the ſun makes 
bs appearance, they have a day of equal length. 
All that vaſt tract on the back of the Britiſh ſettlements, from Canada 
and the lakes to the Pacific Ocean, which waſhes America on the weſt, is 
—_—c tl unknown to us, no European having ever travelled thither. 
ros the climate and the fituation of the country, it is ſuppoſed to be 
_— fel; it is inhabited by innumerable tribes of Indians, many of whom 
{ed to reſort to the great fair of Montreal, even from the diſtance of 1000 
ziles, when that city was in the hands of the French. | 
In South America, the country of Guiana, extending from the equator 
o the eighth degree of north latitude, and bounded by the river Oronoque 
dn the north, and the Amazones on the ſouth, is unknown, except a {hi 
long the coaſt, where the French at Cayenne, and the Dutch at Surinam, 
have made ſome ſettlements; which, from the unhealthfulneſs of the 
lmwate, almoſt under the equator, and other cauſes, can hardly be ex- 
ended any conſiderable way back. 
Fe country of Amazonia, fo called from the great river of that name, 
==: never been thoroughly diſcovered, though it is ſituated between the 
open colonies of Peru and Brafil, and every where navigable by 
cans of that great river and its branches. Some attempts have been 
ade by the Spaniards and Portugueſe; but being always attended with 
c. dichculties, fo that few of the adventurers ever returned back, and no 
old being found in the country as they expected, no European nation 
nitherto made any ſettlement there. 
Patagonia, at the ſouthern extremity of America, is ſometimes deſcribed 
part of Chili: but as neither the Spaniards, nor any other Eur 
2 tion, have any colonies here, it is almoſt unknown, and is generally re- 
_ td as a barren, inhoſpitable country. And here in $25 degrees 
ech lat. we fall in with the ſtraits of Magellan, having Patagonia on 
ze north, and the iſlands of Terra del Fuego on the ſouth. Theſe 
raits extend from eaſt to weſt 110 leagues, but the breadth in ſome 
laces fall ſhort of one. They were firſt diſcovered by Magellan, or 
Lagelhaens, a Portugueſe, in the ſervice of Spain, who failed through 
m in the year 1520, and thereby diſcovered a paſſage from the Atlantic 
the Pacific or Southern Qcean. He has been ſince conſidered as the 
| navigator that failed round the world, but having loſt his life in a 
h with ſoine Indians before the ſhips returned to Europe, the 
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honour of being the firſt circumnavigator has been diſputed in favour of 
the brave Sir Fancis Drake, who in 1574 paſſed the Pro ſtrait in hi; 
way to India, from which he returned to Europe by the 2 of Good 
Hope. In 1616, La Maite, a Dutchman, keeping to the ſoutbward of 
thele ſtraits, diſcovered in lat. 54 another paſſage fince known by the 
name of the ſtraits of La Maire, and this paſiage, which has been gene- 
rally preferred by ſucceeding navigators, is called doubling Cape Horn, 
The author of Anſon's v»yage, however, from fatal experience, adviſe; 
mariners to keep clear of theſe ſtraits and lands, by running down to 
61 or 62 deg. fouth lat. before they attempt to ſet their face weſtward, to- 
wards the South Seas; but the extreme long nights, and the intenſe cold 
in thoſe latitudes, render that paſſage practicable only in the months of 
January and February, which is there the middle of ſummer. 
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Containing the Names and Situations of the chief Cities 
Towns, Seas, Gulfs, Bays, Straits, Capes, and other 
remarkable Places in the known World. Collected from 
the moſt authentic Charts, Maps, and Obſervatians. 


Naes of Places. Provinces. 


Aurora Iſle, South 


Countries, Quarter. 


Bbeville, Picardy, France, Europe 

Aberdeen Aberdeenſture Scotland, Europe 
Abo, Finland, Sweden, Europe 
Acapulco, Mexico, yo” _ . 
Adriatie ſea, or tal and Tur- Europe 
Gul of Venice en | key , 
Achem Sumatra, Eaſt India, Aſia 
Adventure Iſle, Pacific Ocean, Aſia 
Agde, Languedoc, France, Europe 
Agen, Guienne, France, Europe 
St Agnes Scillies, Atlantic ocean, Europe 

(lights) 
Agra, gra, Eaſt India, Aſia 
Air, Airſhire, Sco land, Europe 
Adrianople, Romania, Turkey, Lurope 
Ajx,  * ĩ Provence France, Europe 
Alby, Languedoc, France, Europe 
Aleppo, . Syria, Turkey, Aſia 

Alexandretta, Syria, Turkey, Aſia 
Alexandria, Lower Egypt, Turkey, Africa 
Algiers, Algiers, Barbary, Africa 
Albany, New York, North America 
Amboyna, Amboy na Ifle, Eaſt India, Aſia 
Ambrym lile, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 
Amiens, Ifle of France, France, Europe 
AMSTERDAM, Holland, Netherlands Europe 
Amſterdam, Ll, Pacific Ocean, Aſia 
Ancona, Marchof An- Italy, Europe 

| cona, 

Angra, Tercera Ifle, Atlantic Ocean Europe 
Antigua (St. Antigua Iſle, Carib. ſea, N. Ame 
John's town) ch | ; rica 

Antioch, Syria, Turkey, Aſia 
Antwerp, . Brabant, Netherlands, Europe 
Archipelago, Iflands of Greece, Europe 
Ape (Ifle) Pacific Oc-an, Aſia 
Archangel, Dwina, Ruſſia, Europe 
Aſcenſion Iſle, S. Atlantic Ocean 
Aſtracan, Aſtracan, Ruſſia, Aſia 
Athens, Achaia, Turkey, Euro 
dt. Auguſtin, Madagafear, South Ind. ſea, Africa 


Lat. 
D. M. 
500 N. 


8547 N. 


1-40 W. 


Mediterranean Sea. 


g 22 N. 


95-29 E. 


17-05 8. 144 -a W. 


4 3- I 8N. 
44-12N. 


49-56N. 
26-43N. 


55 3zo N. 


42-00N. 
43-31N, 
43 55N. 
35-45N. 
36-35N. 
31-11N., 
30-49N. 
42-48 


4258. 


16-07 8. 


49-53N. 
52-22 N. 
21-09 8. 
43-37 N. 


38-39 N. 


17-04N. 


36-30N, 


3-33E. 
0-40 E. 
6-41W, 


76-49 E. 
4-35W. 
26-30 E. 
5-31 E. 
2-13 E. 


37-25 E. 


36-25 E. 
30-21 E. 

2-17 E. 
7330. 


127-25 E. 
168-17 E. 


2-22 E. 
4-49 E. 


174-51, 


13-35 E. 


TEA 


36-40 E. 


1-13N, 04-27 R. 
editerranean Sea. 
16-46 S. 168-32 E: 


64-34 N. 
* 5 N. 


38-89 E: 


14-25 W. 

40-00N. g1-00 E. 
pe 3 23-57 3 
| 23-35 8. 43 13 E. 
Pacific Ocean, Alia 15-08 8. 168-22 E. 
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| D. M. D. .. 
Ava, Ava, Eaſt India, Aſia 20-½20N. g. 30 E 
Avignon, Provence, France, Europe 43-57N. © 453 7 
TD Agdad, Eyraca Arabia, Turkey, Aſia 33-20N. 43-;1E 
Bout ſea, between _ Ger. and Swed. Europe Atlantic Ocean. 
alaſore, Orixa, Eaſt India, Aſia 21-20N. 86-9; 
Bay of Biſcay, Coaſt of France, Europe Atlantic Ocean. 
Bay of Bengal, Coaſt of India, Aſia Indian Ocean. 
Baldivia, Chili, South America 39-35 8. 8-0 
| Balbec, Syria, Turkey, Aſia 33-30N. 370 b. 
Barcelona, Catalonia, Spain, Europe 41-26N. 02-18E. 
Barbuda Iſle, Atlantic ocean, N. Ame-17-49N, 61-; w. 
rica 
Baſil, Baſil, Switzerland, Euro 47-3 N. 05.24 k. 
Baſſora, Eyraca Arabia, Turkey, Aſia oz n af Ku : 
Baſtia, Corſica, Italy, Europe 42-20N. 09-40E, 
Bath, Somerſetſhire, England, Europe $g1-22N. 02-16W, 
Belfaſt, Uu lſter, Ixcland, Europe 54-30N. c-. 
Bender, Baſſarabia, Turkey, Europe 46-40 N. 29,00 . 
Bayeux, Normandy, France, Europe 49-16N. 00-44 E 


BerLinN, Brandenburg, Germany, Europe $2-32N. 13.31 . 
Bermudas, Bermuda Iſles, Atlantic ocean, N. Ame- 36-2 5N. 63-23 W. 


rica 
Bern. Bern, Switzerland, Europe 47-00N. 07-20 E. 
Berwick, Berwickſhire, Scotland, Europe «55 48N. o1-4;W. 
Belgrade, Servia, Turkey, Europe 45-coN. 21-20 b. 
Bencoolen, Sumatzxa, _ Eaſt India, Aſia 03 49 8. 102-0; . 
Batavia, Java, Eaſt India, Aſia 06-10 8. 106-50 k. 
Baſſe Terre, Guadaloupe, Carib. fea, N. Ame- 15-59 N. 61-54, 

rica 


Bourdeaux, Guienne, France, Europe 44-;aN. oo- 20 W. 

Bayonne, Gaſcony, France, Europe 43-29 N. or- 25W. 

Borronghſton- Linlithgowſh. Scotland, Europe $55-48N. 03-44V, 
neſs 4 | 


Boſton, Lincolnſhire, England, Europe 53-10N. eo-2;F, 
Bos rox, New England, North, America 42-25 N. 90-32, 
Bolabola, Iſle, Pacific Ocean, Aſia 16-32 8. 151-47, 
Bologne, Picardy, France, Europe $50-43N. 1-31. 
Bologna, Bologneſe, Italy, Europe 44-29N. 11-26 k. 
Bolſcheriſkoi, Siberia, Rufſia, Aſia 52-54N. 1506-42 E. 


Bombay, Bombay Iſle, ' Eaſt India, Aſia 18-56N. 72-43E. 
Bridge-town, Barbadoes, Atlantic ocean, N. Ame-13-0;N. 58-03. 


rica 
Bilboa, Biſcay, Spain, Europe 43-26N. og-18W. 
Birmingham, Warwickſhire, England, Europe $52-20N. 01-5oV. 
Bokharia, Uſbec Tartary, Aſia 39-15N.. 65-00. 
Breda, Brabant, Netherlands, Europe $1-40N. 04-40 E. 
Breſt, Bretany, France, Europe 48-22N. 04-25. 
Bremen, LowerSaxony,Germany, Europe $53-25N. c8-20E. 
Briſtol, - Somerſetſhire, England, Europe $g1-33N. on 40 W. 
BRESLAW, Sileſia, Bohemia, Europe, $1-03N. 19-13 E. 
Bruſſels, Brabant, Netherlands, Europe 50-51 N. 04-20 F. 
Buenos Ayres, La Plata, Braſil, 8. Ame- 34-35 8. 58-20 W. 


rica 
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lacers Provinces., C ountries. N Quarter. Lat. . 
an DUET. DM b. N. 
Bukaraſt, Walachia, Turkey, Europe 44-26N. 26-13 E. 
Britiſh ſea, between Brit. & Germ. Europe Atlantic Ocean. 
Black, or Eux-Turkey in Europe and Aſia 
ine ſea | 
Bruges, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe $g1-16N. 03-0; E. 
Brunlwick, Low. Saxony, Germany, Europe $2-30N. 10-30/E. 
Buda, Lower Hungary, Europe 47-40N. 19-20 E. 
Burlington, Jerſey, North America 40-08N. 75-00W. 
Bourbon Iſte, South Indian Ocean, Africa 20-5x 8. 55-25 E. 
Abello Terra Firma, South America 10-03N. 67-27 W. 
Port | 
Cad 10 5 Andaluſia, Spain, Europe 36-31 N. 6-06 W. 
Caen, Normandy, France, Europe 49-1 N. o-16W. 
Cahors, Guienne, France, Europe 44-26N. 1-31 E. 
Cagliari, Sardinia, Italy, Europe 39-25 N. 9-38 E. 
Cacayao, Tonquin, Eaſt India, Aſia 21-30N. 105-00 E. 
Cairo, Lower Egypt, Africa ' 30-02N. 31-23 E. 
Calais, Picardy, France, Europe $0-57N. 1-556 E. 
Callao, Peru, South America 12-01N. 96-53W. 
Calcutta, Bengal, Eaſt India, Aſia 22-34N. 88-34 E. 
Ca'mar, Smaland, Sweden, Europe $56-40N. 16-26 E. 
Cambray, Cambreſis, Netherlands, Europe 5go-10N. 43-18 E. 
Cambeltown, Argyleſhire, Scotland, Europe 5 5-30 N. 5-40 W. 
Cambridge, 3 England, Europe $2-12N. o-09 E. 
3 ire, | | 
Cambridge, New England, N'. Ame- 42-25N. 71-ogW. 
rica 
Canary, N. E. Canary Ifles, Atlantic ocean, Africa 28-13N. 1 5-33W., 
Point 2 s 
Candia, Candia Iſland, Mediter. Sea, Europe 35-18N. 25-23 E. 
Canſo Port, Nova Scotia, North America 45-20 N. 60-coW. 
Cambodia, Cambodia, Eaſt India, Aſia 1330 N. 105-00 E. 
Canterbury, Kent, England, Europe 51-16N. 1-15 E. 
Canton, Cantan, China, ſia 23-07N. 113-07 E. 
Carleſcroon, Schonen, Sweden, Europe 56-20N. 15-31 E. 
8 Tunis, Barbary, Africa 36-30 N. og. o E. 
uins, | 
Carthagena, Terra Firma, South America 10-26N. 75-2 W. 
Carthagena, Murcia, Spain, Europe 37-37N. 1@3W. 
Carliſle, Cumberland, England, Europe 5447 N. 2-35W. 
Cardigan, Cardiganſhire, Wales, Europe Fa2-ioN. 4-38W. 
Candy, Ceylon, Indian Ocean, Aſia 7-54N. 79-00 E. 
Caſpian Sea, Ruſſia, Tartary, Aſia 
Caſan, Caſan, Siberia, Aſia $5-43N: 49-13 E. 
Caſſel, Heſſe Caſſel, Germany, Europe 51-19 N. 9-34 E. 
Caſtres, Languedoc, France, Europe 43-37 N. 2-19 E. 
St. Catherine's Atlantic Octran, South A- w 
Ie, : merica 27-35 S. 49- ra W. 
Cavan, Cavan, Treland, Europe $54-51N. 5. 18 W. 
Cayenne, Cayenne Ifle, South America 4-56N. 52-10W, 
Cette, Languedoc, France, 


Europe x 43-23N. 3-47 E. \ 
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NamerofPlacts, Provinces, Camel. Suite. Ia, to a 


„. Dn. 
Challon, Burgundy, France, Europe 45-44N, 4- < F 
Chandernagor, Bengal, Eaſt India, Aſia 22-51 N. 89.34 E. 
Charlton, iſle, Hudfon's Bay, North A-32-03N. 2% 
merica, 
Chartres, Orteannois, France, Europe 48-26N, 1-33 Þ 
Cherbourg, Normandy, France, Europe 49-38 N. 1.3;\v 
Chriftmas Terra del Fu- South America 55 21 N. (-W. 
Sound. , « | = 
St. Chrifto- Caribbean, Sea, N. Ame- 17-1;5N, 62-38), 
pher's Iſle, rica, 8 
A Di 8. Italy, Europe 42 0b N. 11-51 K. 
6 etro 2 
Clerke's Iſles, Atlantic Ocean, South A. 55-05 8. 3437 W. 
merica, 3 
Clermon:, Auvergne, France, Europe 45-46VN, 3-10 E. 7 
Colmar, Alface, France, Europe 48-04N. 7 27 k. 
Cologne, Elect. of Co- Germany, Europe 50 55N. 7.10 k. 
log ne, ; ; 


Cape Clear, Irifh Sea, Ireland, Europe $1-18N, 1r-10W, 
—— _Comorin,Qn this fide the Eaſt India, Aſia 7 56N. 78.10 E. 
Ganges. 
— Finiſterre, Galicia, Spain, Europe 42-$1N. 9-12W, 
— St. Vincent, Algarve, Portugal, Europe 37 -N. 8 z W. 
— of Good Hottentots, Caffraria, Africa $34-29S. 1828 


Hope, | 
— Florida, Eaſt Florida, North America 24-57N. So- zoW. 
— Verd, Negroland, Africa 14-45N 17-28. 
— Horn, Terra del Fu- South America 55-58 S. 64-21W, 
e20 Iſland, | 
Cattegate, * between Swed. & Den. Europe Atlantic Ocean. 
Ceuta, Fez, Moroccn, Afri a 35 ¹ 0 N. 6. 30 W. 
Cheſter, Cheſhire, England, Europe 83 15N. o-03W. 
CnARNTLES- Souch Carolina North America 32-45 N. 79-12 W. 
Tow x, | 
CorfNnAGEN, Zealand Ifle, Denmack, Europe $55-40N. 1 2-40E. 
CoxsransTti Romania, Turkey, . Europe 41-01N. 28-58 E. 
KOPLE, 
Cork, Munſter, Ireland, Europe $1-53N. 8-23. 
Coventry, Warwickſhire, England, Europe 52-25 N. 1-25W. 
Conſtance, | Suabia, Ge. many, Europe 47-2½7N. 9-12 E. 
Corinth, Morea, 1 urkey, Europe 37-30N. 23-00 E. 
Cowes, He of Wight, England, Europe $0-46N. 1-14. 
Cracow, Little Poland, Poland, Europe $9-10N. 19-55 E. 
Cremſmunſter, Arch-duchy of Germany, Europe 48-03N. 14-12 E. 
Auſtria, | ; 
Curaſſou, Curaſſou Iſle, Weſt India, America 11-56N. 68-20 W. 
Cuſco, 1 South America 12-25 8. 70- O,. 
Cummin He, North Pacific Afia 31-40 N. 131-09 E. 
Ocean, „ 
Amaſcus, Syria, Turkey, Afia 33 15N. 37-20 E. 
Dantzic, Polifh Pruſſia, Poland, Europe 54-22 N. 18-33 E. 
Dacca, Bengal, Eaſt India, Afia 23-30 N. 89:20 E. 


Delhi, Delhi, Eaſt India, Aſia 29-00 N. 76-39 F. 
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Delft, | Holland, Netherlands, Europe $2-06N. 
Derbent, Dagiſtan, Perſia, + Aſia 41-41N. 
Dax, - Gafcony, France, Europe 43-42N. 
Dieppe, Normandy, France, Europe 49-$5N 
Dijon, Burgundy, France, Europe 47-19N. 
Diſbingen, Zuabia, Germany, Europe | 48-30N. 
| Dol, Bretagne, France, Europe 48-33N. | 
1 Dominique, Wind. Iſlands, Weſt India America 18-18N. i 
\ Dover, Kent, En gland, Europe 5 -O N. ; 
$ Dreux, Orleannois, France, Europe 48-44N | 
s Derby, Derbyſhire, England, Europe $2-;8N. 
3 Derry, Ulſter, Ireland, Europe $4-52N = 
Heu, Guzerat, Eaſt India, Aſia 21-3) N. 
4 DaksbEx, Saxony, Germany, Europe $1-00N. ö 
1 Dundee, far, Scotland, Europe 56-26 N. | 
; DvsLIN, Leinſter, Ireland, Europe 53 21N. 
5 Durham, Durham, England, Europe 54-48 N. 
q Dumbarton, Dumbartonſh. Scotiand, Europe $5-44N. 
$ Dungeneſs, Kent, England, Europe 50-52N. 
| Donkirk, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe $1-02N. 
Dunbar, Had.ington, Scotland, Europe 55-58N. 2 
Dumtries, Dumf: iesſhire, Scotland, Europe $55-08N. 3-25W. 
Eng. and Fran.Europe Atlantic ock 


glich between | 
Channel, 
Eaitern Ocean, betw. the N. W. of N. Am. and N. E. of Aſia, N. PacificOcean. 


Epheſus, Natolia, Turkey, Aſia 38-0 N. 27-30 E. 
Eaoowe Iſle, Pacific Ocean, Aſia 21-24 S. 17425 W. 
Eaſter Iſle, Pacific Ocean, America 27-06 8. rog-41W. 
Edinburgh, Edinburghſh. Scotland, Europe $55$-57N. 3-07W. 
Edyſtone, Eng. Channel, England, Europe Fo-ο8 N. 4-19W. 
Enebrun, Dauphine France, Europe 44-34N. 6-34 E. 
Enatum Iſle, Pacific Ocean, Alia 20-108. 169-59 E. 
Eſbing, os, Poland, Europe 54-15N. 20-00 E. 
Embden, Weſtphalia, Germany, Europe $53-25N. 7-10 E. 
Erramangalſle, Pactfic Ocean, Aſia EN S. 169-23 E. 
Erzerum, Turcomania, Turkey, Aſia 42-05 E. 
Ethiopean Sea,Coaſt of Guinea, Africa Nine Ocean. 
Euſtatius, Carib. Sea, Welt India, N. Amer. 17-49 N. 63-05W. 
Evereux, Normandy, France, Europe 49-01N. . 1-13 E. 
Exeter, Devonſhire, England, Europe 59-44N. 3- — 
HF „Cornwall, England, Europe 50-08 4-$7W 
Falkirk aq. Scotland, Europe 55-58N. 3 8 W. 
Fez, ez, Morocco, Africa 33-30N. 6-ooW. 
: Ferpol, Galle Spain, Europe 43-30N. 8-4oW. 
Fayal Town, Azores, Atlan. Ocean, Europe 8-32N. 28-36W. 
Ferdinand Na- Braſil, South A- 3-568. 32-43 W. 
ronka, "x merica | 
Ferrara, Ferrareſe, Italy, Europe 44-54N. 11-41 E. 
Ferro (Town)Canaries, Atlan. Ocean, Africa 27-47N. 17-40W. 
.Florence, Tuſcany, Italy, Europe 43-46N. 11-07 E. 
Flores, Azores, Atlan. Ocean, Europe 39-34 N. 3zo- ft W. 
St. Flour, Auvergne, France, Europe 45-01N. 3-10 E. 
France(Lile of) Indian Ocean, Africa 10-09 8. 57-33 E. 
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Nene Places. Provinces. OQountries, Quarter, Lat. Lon, 
| | D. M. D. M. 
Toons ren Franconia, Germany, Europe 49-55N. 8.40 E. 
t in, 
Frawenburg, Poliſh Pruſſia, Europe $4-22N. 20-12 E 
Fuego Iſle, Cape Verd, Atlant. Ocean, Africa 14-56N. 24-23 1 
Funchal, Madeira, Atlant. Ocean, Africa 32-37N. 17.01. 1 
Furneau Iſle, Pacific Ocean, Aſia 17-11 S. 143-01W, I 
Fort St. David, Coromandel, Eaſt India, Afia 12-05N. 80-5; E. | 
AP, Dauphint, France, Euro 44-33N. 6,09 E. 1 
Genes, Savoy, Italy, Europe 44-25N. 8.40 E. 
Geneva, Geneva, Switzerland, Europe 46-12N. 6-0; E. 
St. Georg. Iſle, Azores, Atlant. Ocean, Europe 38-39N. 27-5;W, | 
GRNOA Genoa, Italy, Europe 44-25N. 8.30 E. ä 
Gibraltar, Andalufia, Spain, Euro 36-05 N. 5-15W. | 
St. George To. Bermudas, Atlant. Ocean, N. Amer. Ja-45N. 63-zoW. | 
St.Georg. Fort, Coromandel, Eaft India, Afia 13-04N. 80-33 E. 
Ghent, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe $g1-03N. 3-48 E. 
Glaſgow, Lanerkſhire, Scotland, Europe $$-61N. 4-10W 
Goa, Malabar, Eaſt India, Afia 15-31N. 73-80 E. 
Gaat Ide, Indian Ocean, ſia 13-55N. 120-07 E. 
Gomera Ie, Canaries, Atlant. Ocean, Africa 28-o;5N. 15-0;W, 
GoodHope, T. Hottentots, Caffres, Africa 33-55 S. 18-28 E. 
Goree, Atlantic Ocean, Africa 14-40N. 17-20W. 
Gottenburg, Gothland, Swedez, Europe 5$57-42N. 11-43 E. 
Gottengen, Hanover, Germany, Europe 51-3I N. 9-58 E. 
Granville, Normandy, France, Europe 48-50 N. 1-3z W. 
Gratioſa, Azores, Atlant. Ocean, Europe 39 -ο N. 27-5; W. 
Gratz, Stiria, Germany, Europe 47-0 N. 15-29 E. 
Gravelines, Fr. Flanders, Netherlands, Eurape $o-59N. 2-13 E. 
Gryphiſwald, Pomerania, Germany, Europe $54-04N. 13-43 E. 
Guadaloupe, Quibean Sea, N. Amer. 15-59N. 61-54W. 
Glouceſter, Gloucefſterſh. England, Europe $g1-05N. 2-16W. 
Gombroom, Farſiſtan, Perſia, Afia 27-30N. 74-20 E. 
Greenock, Renfrewſhire Scotland, Europe $55-52N. 4-22 W. 
Guam, Ladrone iſles, Eaſt India, Afia 14-00N. 140-30 E. 
Gulf of BothniaCoaſt of Sweden, Europe Baltic Sea. 


x of Finland, between 
— of Venice, between 
 — of Ormss, between 
- of Periia, between 


Swed. & Ruſſia, Europe Baltic Sea. 

Italy & Turk. Europe Mediterranean Sca. 
Periia & Arab. Aſia Indian Ocean. 
Pefſia & Arab. Aſia Indian Ocean. 


— of Calitorniabetween Calif. & Mexico N. Amer. Pacific Ocean. 
— of St. Law. Coaſt of New Scotland, N. Amer. Atlantic Ocean. 
— of Mexico, Cecaſt of Mexico, N. Amer. Atlantic Ocean. 
AGUE, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 52-04N. 4-22 E. 
Hamburg Holſtein, Germany, Europe 53-34N-. 9-55 E. 
Ha:tings, Suſſex, England, Europe $g0-52N.. 0-40 E. 
Halifax, Yorkſhire, England, Europe 55-47N. 1-52W. 
Haririrax, Nova Scotia, North America 44-40N. 63-15W. 
Hanover, Saxony, Germany, * 62-32 N. 035 E. 
Havannah. Cuba, Idand, Amer. 2 3-11 N. 82-13 W. 
Havre de Grace No mandy, France, Europe 49-29N. 0-10 E. 


La Heeſe, 


Helleſpont, Med. & Bl. Sea, Europe and 


D. Flanders, Netherlands, 


Euro 51-55N. 4-59 E. 
Ala | 
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. mas 5. U. 
St. Helena, South, Atlant. Ocean, Africa | 15-55 8. S AAW. ; 
, Town 
5 W. Bothnia, Sweden, Europe 62-38 N. 17-58 E. 
—_ Hervey's Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 19-17 8. 158-43 W. 
Haerlem, Holland, Netherlands, Europe $2-20N. 410 E. 
Hereford, Herefordſhire, England, Europe $52-06N. 2-38 W. 
| Hoai-Nghan, Kian-Nan, China, Aſia 33-34N. 118-54 E. 
= LiHogueCapeNormandy, France, Europe 49-44N. .1-51W. | 
[ Hood's Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Alia 9-26 8. 138-47W. | 
=_ Hoogftraten, Brabant, Netherlands, Europe 51-24N. 4-52 E. | 
_ owe's Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Afia 16-45 S. 154-01W. | 
= Huihine Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 16-44 8. 15,1-01W. | 
= Hull, Yorkſhire, England, Europe 53-45N. o-12W. | 
= Hudſon's Bay, Coaſt of Labrador, N. Amer. N. Atlantic Ocean. | 
* Akutſkoi, Siberia, Ruſha, Aſia 62-01N. 129-52 E. i 
3 ſaneiro Rio, Braſil, 8. Amer. 22-54 8. 42-38 | 
Jafly, Moldavia, Turkey, Europe 47-08N. 27-34 E. i 
| Tava Head, Java Ifle, Eaſt India, Aſia 6-49 8. 106-55 E. 
Teddo, Japan Iſle, Eaſt India, Afia 36-20N. 139-00 E. 
ſeruſalem, Paleſtine, Turkey, Aſia 31-55N. 35-25 E. 
Immer Ifle, South Pacific Ocean, Afia 19-10 S. 169-51 E. 


Ingolſtadt, Bavaria, Germany, Europe 48-45 N. 11-27 E. 
St. ohn's To. Antigua, Leeward Iſles, N. Amer. 17 04N. 62-04 E. 


| 
St. John's To. Newfoundland North America 47-32 N. $2-21W. g 
St. Joſeph's, California, Mexico, N.Amer. 23-03N. 109-37W. | 
Irraname Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Afia 1931 8. 172-26 E. | 
Iſlamabad, Bengal, Eaſt India, Afia 22-20N. 91-50 E. 
Iſle of Pines, South + Pacific Ocean, Aſia 22-388. 167-43 E. | 
IsrahAx, Irac Agem, Perſia, Aſia 32-25N. 52-55 E. 
Tudda, Arabia Felix Arabia, - Afia 21-29N. 49-27 E. 
Juthria, Siam, Eaſt India, Aſia 14-19 N. 100-55 E. 
Inverneſs, TInverneſshire, Scotland, Europe $57-33N. 4-02W. | 
Ivica Ile, Mediterr. Sea, Italy, Europe 38-5 N. 1-40 E. r 


Iſthmus of Suez joins Africa to Afia. 

——— of Corinth, joins the Morea to Greece, Europe. 

——— of Panama, joins North and South America. 

——— of Malacca, joins Malacca to Farther India, Afia; 

Iriſh Sea, between Great Britain and Ireland, Europe, Atlantic Ocean, 


Indian Ocean, Coaſt of India, Aſia,  * | 
1 Ruſſia, Afia sr-a20N. 163-05 E. 
a, 5 * 
Kedgere, Bengal, Eaſt India, Afia 21-48N. 88-55 E. 
Kelſo, Roxboroughſ. Scotland, Europe 55-38 N. oz-fz2 W. 


Kilmarnock, Airſhire, Scotland, Europe $5=#38N. oo- 30 W. 
Kinſale, Munſter, Ireland, Europe 51-32 N. o8-29W. 
KinGsTON, Jamaica, Weſt India, America 18-15N. 76 38 W. 


Kiow, Ukraine, Ruſſia, Euro o-3zo N. 31-12 E. 
Kola, Lapland, Ruſha, 1 88 228, 33 E. 
Koningſberg, Pruſſia, Poland, Europe $54-43N. 2135 E. 
Ancaſter, Lancaſhire, England, Europe $54-0;5N. 02-55 E. 
Levant ſea Coaſt of Syria, Aſia editerranean ſea. 
Laguna, Teneriffe, Canaries, A. Ocean 28-28 N. 16-13 W. 
Landau, Alſace, France, Europe 49-11 N. 08-02 E. 


19411 30 


— — 
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Laneſcroon, Schonen, Sweden, Europe $55-52N. 4 


Lauſanne, Oant. of Vaud, Switzerland, Europe 46-31 N. or 


Leeds, Vorkſhire, England, Europe 53-48N. 


Leiceſter, Leiceilerſhire, England, Europe $52-38N. dab 
Leipfic, Saxony, Germany, Europe 5-19 N. Me, I 
Leper's Iſland, S. Pacific Ocean, Afia 15-23 S. 1 689 2 
Leſkard, Cornwall, England, Europe 50. 26N. of-; * 
Leſparre, Guienne, France, Europe 45-18N., o006-c2W 
. Leyden, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 5 N. 5 + 
Leith, Edinburghſh. Scotland, Europe 55-58 N. — 2 
Lahor, L ahor, - Eait India, Afia 32-40N. 75-30 E, 


Linlithgow, Linlithgowſh. S-otland, Europe 55-56N. 03-30\W, 
Lincoln, Lincolnflure, England, Europe 53-15N, 00-27 W, 


Lima, Peru, South America 12-01 8. 76-44W 
Liege, Biſh. of Liege, Netherlands, Furope 50-37N, 05-40 E. 
Limoges, Limoges, France, Europe 45-49 N. 0120 E. 
Lintz, Auſtria, Germany, Europe 41-16N. 13-57 E. 
Lille, Fren. Flanders Netherlands, Europe 50-37N. 03-09 E. 
L.1tbon, Eftremadura, Portugal, Europe 38-42N. 09-04, 
Liard Point, Cornwall, England, Europe 49-57N. 05-10W, 
Lowmtburz, C. Breton Llile, North Amenica 45-53N. 59-43, 
Limerick, Limerickſlure, Ireland, Europe 5-35 N. 08-;8\W, 
Litchfield, Staffordilure, England, Europe 52-43 N. o1-04\W, 
Loretto, Pope's Ferrit. Italy, Europe 43-15 N. 14-15 k. 
Lo box, Middleſex, England, Europe 51-31 N. iſt Merid. 
Londonderry, Londonderry, Ireland, Europe go-ooN. oy- 40. 
Louveau, Siam, Eaſt Inda, Afia 12-42 N. 100-56 E. 
Louvain, Auſtr. Brabant Netherlands, Europe 5o-53N. 04-49 E. 


Lubec, Holiicin, Germany, Europe 54-00N. + 11 40k. 
St. Lucia Iſle, Windwardlfles Weſt Indies, N. Amer. 13-24N. 60-46VW, 
Lunden, Gothland, Sweden, Europe 55-41N. 13-26 E. 
Lunev'lle. Lerrain, +; France, Europe 48-35 N. 06-3; E. 
Luxemburg. Luxemburg, Netherlands, Europe 49-37 N. 06-10 E. 
Lyons, Lrons, France, Europe 45-45N. 04:54E. 

Acao, Canton, - Chana, Aſia 22-12 N. 113-51 k. 
VI Macaf- Celcbes Iſle, Eait India, Aſia 05-09 S. 119-53 k. 


ſar, | | 
Madeira, Atlantic Ocean, Africa 32-37 N. 1-0. 

Funchal, 
Madras, Coromandel, Faſt India, Afia _ 13-04N. 80-3; E. 
Mavprim, New Catiile, Spain, Europe 40-25 N. 03-20 E. 
Magdalena Ii}: South Paciſie Ocean, Afia 10-25 8. 138-44N . 
Mahon, Fort, Minorca, Mediterr. fea, Europe 39-50N. 03-53 E. 
Majorca, Ille. Nlediterr. ſea, Europe 39-38 N. 02534 E. 
Malacca, Malacca, Fatt India, Aſia 02-12N. 102-10 k. 
Malines, Brabant, Netherlands, Europe 51-01N. og-33 E. 
Mallicola, Iles, South Pacific Ocean, Afia 16-15N. 167-44 E. 
St. Maloes, Bretagne, France, Europe 48-39N. o1-56W, 
Malta lüe, Nediterraneansea, Africa 35-54N. 14-33 E. 
Manill:, 2 Phit- Eaſt India, Aſia 14-36 N. 120-38 E. 

lip. Ifles, 

MaxTUA, Mantua, Italy, Europe 4;-20N. 10-47 E. 
Maregalante Atlantic Occan, S. Amer. 15-55 N. G- 

Ille, | 1 


— — * 
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r g 8 D. M D 2 
ſeill Provence France Europe 43-17N. ' 05-27 

— Mortha St. Martha, Terra Firma, America 11-25N. 75-59W. 

St. Martin's IleCaribean Ifles, Weſt India, America 18-04N. 62-57 W. 

 Martinico Iſle, Caribean Illes, Weſt India, America 14-44 N. 61-0;W. 

St. Mary's Iſle, Scilly Iſles, Atlant. Ocean, Europe 49-5 N. 06-38 W. 


St. Mary's To. Azores, Atlant. Ocean, Europe 36-5 6N. 25-06W. 
Maſkelyne IflesSouth Pacific Ocean, Alia 16-32 S. 168-04 E. 
Mauritius, - Indian Ocean Africa 20 09 8. 57-34 E. 
Maurua Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 16-25 8. 152-37 E. 
Mayence, Lower Rhine, Germany, Europe 49-54 J. 08-25 E. 
Mavo Ifle, Cape Verd, Atlant Ocean, Africa 15-10N. .23-00W. 
Meaux, Champagne, France, Europe 48-57% N. 02-57 E. 
Medina, Arabia Felix, Arabia, Aſia 25-00N. ..39-33 E. 
Mecca, Arabia Felix, Arabia, Aſia  $1+45N. 41:00 E. 
Mediterr. ſea, between Europe and Africa Atlantic Ocean. 
 Mequinez, Fez, Barbary, . Africa'., 34,30 N. 06-00 E. 
Messixa, Sicily Iſland Italy, Europe 38-30N. 15-40 E 
Mergui, Siam, Eaſt India, Afia |,. 12-12N. 98-13 K 
Mexico, Mexico, North America 1925 4N. ioo- o 
Milford Haven, PembrokeſhireW ales, Europe 51-43 N. o- W 
Miatea Iſles, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 17.52 8. 48-01W' 
St. Michael's Azores, Atlant. Ocean, Europe 37-47 N. 25-37 W 
Iſle, Ent, | | | . 
Middleburg Iſl. South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 21-20 8. 104-29. 
MtLan, Milaneſe, Italy, Europe 45-25N. 09-30 E- 
Mocha, Arabia Felix, Arabia, Aſia 13-40N. 43-50 E* 
MoDEN a, Modena, Italy, Europe 44-34 N. 11-17 E- 
Montreal, Canada, North - America 45-35N. 73-11W. 
Montpelier, Languedoc, France, Europe 43-30N. 03737 E. 
Montroſe, Forfar, Scotland, Europe 56-34N. o-20W, 
Montague Iſle, South, Pacific Ocean, Afia 17-26 S. 168-36 E. 


Montſerrat Iſle Caribean Iſle, Weſt India, America 16-47 N. Ga- ta W. 
Morocco, Morocco, Barbary, Africa 30-32 N. Co- 10. 
Moscow, Moſcou, Ruſſia, Europe .' $5-45N. 37-50 E. 
Munich, Bavaria, Germany, Europe 48-cgN. 11-35 E. 
Munſter, Weſtphalia, Germany, FEurape za oοN. 07-16 E. 


Ava. Livonia, Ruſſia, Europe so -oο N. 27-35 E. 

N Nanci, Lorrain, France, Europe 48 41 N. 06-10 E. 
anking, Kiangan, = rw | Aſia 32-10N. 181-30 E. 
Namur, Namur, Netherlands, Europe Fo-a8N. 04-49 E. 
Nangaſachi, Japan, N. Pacific Oc. Aſia 32-3a-N. 182-61 E. 
Naples, - Naples, Italy, Europe ,.40-,0N. 14-18 K. 
Nantes, Bretagne, France, Europe 47-13N. ot-a8 W. 
Nice, Piedmont, Italy, Europe 43-41N. 07-22 E. 
Newport, Rhode Iſland, North America 41-3 5N. 71-06W, 
Nieuport, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 5 -O N. o- g E. 
New York, New York, North America 40-4oN. 74-00W, 


Nineveh, Curdiſtan, Turkey, Aa 36-00N. 45-00 E. 
St. Nich. Mole, Hiſpaniola, Weſt India, America 19-49N. 73-24, 
| Newcaſtle, Northumberl. England, Europe . 55-03N, 01-24 W\ 

Nang L Chekiang, China, Afia 29-57N. 120-23 E 

Norfolk Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 29401 8. 168-15 E 

Noritom Peanſylvania, North * America 4@-09N, 75-1 dW. 


| 
ö 


— — — + 
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North Cape, Wardhus, Lapland, Europe 7t-10N. 26-0 K. 
Nottingham, Nottinghamſh. England, Europe $53-00N, o1-06W, 
Northampton, Northamptſh. England, Europe $2-15N, oo-5;W. 
Norwich, Norfolk, England, Europe Fa-40N. 01-25 E. 
Nuremberg Franconia, Germany, Eyrope 49-27N. 11-12 E. 
Lmutz, Moravia, Bohemia, Europe 49-30N: 16-45 E. 
OchotſkoiSiberia, Rufſa, Aſla 59-20N. 143-17 E. 
Ohevahoa Iſle, South | Pacific Ocean, Aſia ©9-40 S. 138-5oW, 
Ohitahoo Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 09-55. 139-01W, 
Oleron Ifle, Saintonge, France, Europe 46-02N. o1-20W, 
Olympia, Greece, Turkey, Europe 37-30 N. 22-00 E. 
Olinde, Braſil, South America 08-13 8. 35-00W. 
Onateayo Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 09-58 S. 133-40W, 
| Oporto, Duoro, Portugal, Europe 41-10N. o8-22W. 
Orenburg, Tartary, Ruflia, Aſia 51-46N. 5-14 E. 
Orleans, Orleanno's, France, Europe 47-54N. o1-59E. 
Orleans (New)Louifiana, North America 29-57N. 89-53W, 
Orotava, Teneriffe, Atlant. Ocean, Africa 28-23N. 16-19W, 
Ormus, Ormicos Iſle, Perſia, Afia 26-50N. 57-00 E. 
Orſk, Tartary, Ruſſia,  Afa $1-r2N. 58.3) E. 
Oran, Algiers, Barbary, Africa 36-30 N. 00-0; E. 
Oſnaburg Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Afia 17-52 8. 148-01 E. 
Oſtend, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 51-13 N. 03-00 E. 
Oxford Obſer- Oxfordſliire, England, Europe $1-45N. o1-10W, 
vatory, | 
St. Omer's, Flanders, Netherlands Europe 5$0-44N. 02-19 E. 
FOrient (Port)Bretagne, France, Europe 47-45N. 03-20W, 
Acific, or between Aſia and America | 
Or. Ocean, 
Padua, Paduano, Italy, Europe 45-22N, 12-00 E. 
Paiſley, Renfrewſhire, Scotland, Europe $5-48N. o04-08W. 
' PaLExMo, Sicily Ifle, Italy, Europe 38,30 N. 13-43 E. 
Palmyra, . Syria, Turkey, Afia 33-00N, 29-00 E. 
Panama, Darien, Terra Firma, S. Amer. 08-47N. 80-16 W. 
Palliſer's Ifle, South Pacific Ocean, Aha 15-38 S. 146-25W. 
Palma, Ile, Canaries, Atlant. Ocean, Africa 28-36N. | 17-4;W. 
Palmerſton's I. South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 18-00 8. 162-5 W. 
Paoom Ifte, South Pacifie Ocean, Aſia 16-30 S. 168-33 E. 
Paxrs Obſer- Iſle of France, France, Europe 48. 50 N. 225 E. 
vatory | | 5 
Patrixfiord, Iceland, N. Atl. Ocean, Europe 65-35 N. 14-0;5W. 
Parma, Parmaſan, Italy, Europe 44-45N. 10-51 E. 
Patna, Bengal, Laſt India, Afia 25.-45N. 83.0 E. 
Pau, Bearn, France, Europe 45-15N. o-04W. 
St. Paul's Iſle, South Indian Ocean, Africa 37-51 8. 79-53 E. 
Pegu, Pegu, ULaſt India, Afia' Ty-0oN. 97-00 E. 
Peking, Petchi-lt, China,  Afia 309 54N. 116-29 E. 
St Peter's Fort, Martinico, W. India, N. Amer. 14:44N. 61-16W. 
Pembroke, Pembrokeſhire Wales, Europe 51-45N. . 4-;o0W. 
Penzance, Cornwall, Lngland, Europe 50-08N. 6-o0oW. 
Pexs8acoLa, Weſt Florida, North America 30-22N. 87-20. 
 Periguex, Guienne, France, Europe 45-11N. -0-48E. 
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inaldi Genoa, Italy, Europe 43-53N. 7456 K. 
s , Perthſhire, Scotland, Europe - $6-22N. 3-12W, 
Perth-amboy, New Yoik, North America 40-30 N. 74-20W. 
St. Peter's Iſle, North Atlant. Ocean, America 46-46N. 56-12W. 

perſepolis, Irac Agem, Perſia, Aſia 30-30 N. 54-00 E. 

PetropawloſkoiKamtſchatka, Ruſſia, Aka $3-01N. 158-40 E. 
PETERSBURG, Ingria, Ruſſia, Europe 59-56N. 30-24 E. 
Philadelphia, Pennſylvania, North America 39-56N. 7 5-09 W., 


St. Philip's Minorca, Mediterr. Sea, Europe 39-5@N. 3-53 E. 
Fort, | 4 em: 
Pickerſgill Ifle, South Atlant. Ocean, America 54-428. 36-53 W. 
Pico, Azores, Atlant. Ocean, Europe 38-28N. -28-21W., 
Pines, Iſle of N. Caledonia, Pacific Ocean, Aſia 22-38 $. 167-43 E. 
Piſa, Tuſcany, Italy, Europe _43-44N. 10-17 EK. 
Placentia, „ Loads America 47-26N. 5 5-00W. 

e, WH FA | of 
Plymouth, Devonſhire, England, Europe $0-22N. 4- 10W. 
Plymouth, New England, North America 41-48N. y0-25W. 
Pollingen, Suabia, Germany, Europe 47-48 N. 10-48 E. 
Pondicherry, Coromandel, Eaſt India, Afia 11-41N. 79-57 E. 


Ponoi, Lapland, Ruſſia, Europe 67-06N. 435-28 E. 
Porto Bello Terra Firma, South America 9-33N. 79-45W. 


Porto Sancto Madeira, Atlant Ocean, Africa 33-5 N. 16-20. 
Ille, | ; 
Port Royal, Jamaica, Weſt India, America 18-00N. 7-008 
Port Royal, Martinico, Weſt India, America 14-35N. 61-04W., 
Portſmouth Hampſhire, England, Europe 50-47N. 01-01W., 
Town | k Oy 
Academy, Hampſhire, England, Europe 50-48N. 1-01W, 
Portſmouth, New England, North America 53-10N. y0-20W, 
Portland Ifle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 39-25 S. 178-17 E. 


Portland Iſle, North Atlant. Ocean, Europe 63-22N. 18-49 W 

Prague, Bohemia, Europe -50-04N. 14-50 

Tr of Wales New N. Wales, North America 58-47 N. gꝗ-o W. 
ort, 


Potoſi, Peru, South 
Providence, New England, North 


Preſton, Lancaſhire, England, Europe 53-45N. 2-5oW. 
Preſburg, Upper Hungary, Europe 48-20N. 15-30 W. 


8 Candor Indian Ocean Eaſt Indies, Aſia 28-40N. 107-25 E. 
lle, ö 


Pulo Timor Gulf of Siam, Eaſt India, Aſia 


America 21-00 S. *74-00W, 
America 41-50N. 71-21 W. 


3-00N. 104-30 E 


Iſle, | 
Pvleſtaart Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Afia 23223 8. 195-26W. 
Ucbec, Canada, . North America 46-55N. 69-48W. 
Me Quin-Picardy, France, Europe 49-50N. 03-22 E. 
in 
Quito, ' Peru, South 


America 0-13 S. 77- oW. 
Queen Char- South Pacific Ocean Aſia 10-118. Le C K. 
lotte's Ifles, | | 3 


Amherd, Cornwall England, Euro 0-18N. SW. | 
R Raguſa, Dalmatia, Venice, — NE. 1545 E. 
atiſbon, Bavaria, Germany, yo Europe 48-56N. 13-05 E. 

| 393 | I 


— —᷑ — 


Sandwich Ifle, South 
Santa Fs, 
Savannah, 


LI 


— 


Pacific Ocear, Aſia 


New Mexico, North 
Georgia, 


North 


Saunders's Ifle South GeorgiaS. Atlantic 


Savage Iſle, South 
Savd, or Upper 
Thebes, 


Samaria Ruins Holy Land, 
Between 


St. Grorge's 
Channel, 


Scarborough, Vorkſhire, 
Perthſhne, 


SCONC, 


Ocean, 


America 
America 


S. Ame- 


rica 


Pacific Ocean, Aſia 


Egypt, 


Turkey, 


Africa 
Aſia 


England and Europe 


Ireland, 
Eng and, 
Scotland, 


Schwezingen, Lower Rhine, Germany, ] 
Sea of A ſopb, Little Tartary Europe and Aſia 


--Marmora, Turkey in 


—Ochotlk, between 
— Yellow, 
Sedan, 


Senegal, 


Europe and 5 
Siberiaand Kamtſchatka, Aſia, N. Paci Ocean. 
betw. Eaſtern Tartary, China, and Corea N. Pacif. Ocean. 
Champagne, France, 


Europe 


Europe 
Furope 


Aſia 


Europe 49 44N. 
Negroland, Africa 15-53N- 
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| | D. M. D. M. 
Re Iſle, Aunis, France, Furope 46. 14N. 1 a9 
| Recif, HBraſil, South, America 8-108. 35-30W, 
Rennes, Bretagne, France, Europe 48-c6N. 1-36\w, 
Reſolution Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 17-238. 141-400, 
Rheims, Champagne, France, Europe 49-14 N. 4.0) E. 
Rhodes, Rhode Iſland, Levant fea, Aſia 35-20N. 28-0 bf. 
Riga, Livonia, Ruſſia, Europe $6-55N. 24-00 k. 
Rimini, Romagna, Italy, Europe 44-03N. 12-30 F. 
Rochelle, Aunis, France, Europe 46-09N. 1 o-. 
Rochfort, Saintorge, France, Europe 46-02N. o-53W, I 
Rock of Lif- Mouth of Ta. Portugal, Europe 38 45N. 9g-3oW, 4 
bon, gus river, | 
Rodez, Guienne, France, Europe 44-21N 2-205, 
Rodrigues Iſle, South Indian Ocean, Africa 10-40N, 63-15 E. 1 
Rome, (St. Pope's Terri- Italy, Europe 41-53 N. 1234 E. 
Peter's) tory, 2 
Rotterdam, Holland, N therlands, Europe 51-56N. 4-3zE, 
Rotterdam Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Afia 20-16N. 174-240, Ml 
Rouen, Normandy, France, Kurope 49-26N. t1-0oW, s 
T. Avguſ-Eaſt Florida, North America 29-45N. $1-12\W. ; 
tin. 4 
— Domingo, Carib. a, Weſt India, America 18-20N. 70-00W, 
-— Taco, Chili, South America 34-co S. 55-ooW, Wl 
— Salvador, Brafi!, South _ America 11-58 8. 38-0 W. : 
Saba Iſle, Carib. fea, Weſt India, America 17-30 N. 63-12W, 
Sagan, Sileſia, Germany, Europe 51-42 N. 15-27 E. 
Sail Ile, North, Atlant. Ocean, Africa 16-38N. 22-;1W, 
Salonichi, Macedonia, Turkey, Europe 40-41 N. 23•13 E. 
valvage Iſles, North Atlant. Ocean, Africa 40-o0o0N. 154 W. 
Samana, Hiſpaniola, W.ſt India, America 19-15N. 69-11, 
Samarcand, Uſbec, Tartary, Aſia 40-40 N. 69-00 E. 
Saliſburx, Wiltſhire, Eng and, Europe g1-00N. 1-45. 
Santa Cruz, Tenerifle, At ant. Ocean, Africa 28-27N. 16-11, 


17-41 S. 168-38 K. 
36-00N. 105-00\V. 
31-55N. 80-20 W. 
58 00 8. 26-53 W. 


19-02 8. 169-25W. 
27-CON. 32-20 E. 


32-40N. 38-00 E. 
Atlantie Ocean. 


84-18 N. o-. 


56.24 N. 3-10. 
49-23N. 8-45 f. 
Black Sea 


5-02 E. 
16 26M. 


Namrof Places. Provinces Cuountrien. Quarter. 5 * 1 
Shepherd's South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 16-58 8. 168-47 E. 
Illes, 1 
Siam, Siam, Eaſt India, Aſia 14-18N. 100-55 E. 
Si-zham-fu, Chenſi, Chiva, Alia 34-16N. 108-48 E. 
Siſteron, Dauphiny, France, Europe 44-11N. 6- OW. 
Shrewſbury, Shropſhire, England, Europe $2-43N. 2-46W, 
Shields (South) Durham, England, Europe 55-02N. 1-15 E. 
Sheerneſs, Kent, England, Europe 51-25 N. 0-50'E. 
Seville, Andalufia, Spain, Europe 3715 N. G6-ogW.' 
Sidon, Holy Land, Turkey, Aſia 33-33N. 36-15 E. 
Smyrna, Natolia, Turkey, Alia 38-28N. 27-24 E. 
Southampton, Hampſhire, England, Europe $gc=-55N.. 'i:25W... 
Sombavera Carib, Sea, Weſt India, N. Ame-18-;8N. 63-32W, 
Ifles, rica 600 
Soolo Ifle, Philip. Iſles, Eaſt India, Aſia $-57N. 121-20 KE. 
Spaw, Liege, bags? 4; Europe $g0-30N. 5-4 E. 
Sound, between Denmark and Europe Baltic Sea. | 
| _ Sweden 
Stafford, Staffordſhire, England, Europe 52-50N. 2-00W. 
Sterling, Sterlingſhire, Scotland, Europe $6-10N. 3-;o0W.. 
Stralſund, Pomerania, Germany, Europe - 54-23N. 13-322 E. 
Straſburgh, Alſace, France, Europe 48-34N. 7:46 E. 
Stockholm, Upland, Sweden, Europe $59-20N. 18-08 E. 


Straits of Dover, between England and France, Englith Channel. 


— — 


—— 
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Straits of Gibraltar, between Europe and Africa, Mediterranean Sea, 
Straits of Babelmandel, between Africa and Aſia, Red Sea. 
Straits of Ormus, between Perſia and Arabia, Perſian Gulf. 
Straits of Malacci, betwern Malacca and Sumatra, Ahia, Indian 


Straits of Magellan, 
America. 


Straits of La Maire, in Patagon'a, South America, Atlantic and Pacific 


Oceans, 


Straits of Waigats, between Nova Zembla and Ruſſia, A ſia. 


Straits of Sunda, between Sumatra and Java, Indian Ocean, Afia, 


24-24 WW. . 


le, 


205 


Ocean. 
between Terra del Fuego, and Patagonia, South 


dtraumneſs, Iccland, N. Atlantic Europe 6g5+39N. 
. | a N Occun, 1 

ves, uez, ypr, rica 29-c0N. 27 EK. 
Sunderland, Durham, Eg lad. Europe 5 1 N. 9 * SW. 
Surinam, S..rinam, South America 6-0o0N. 5 5-zoW. 
Sultz, Lorrain, France, Europe 47-53N. 7-09W. 
Surat, Guzerat, Eaſt India, Aha 21-10N. 72-27 K. 
Syracuſe, Sicily INe, Italy, Europe 36-58N. g$g-05 E. 

Able New Hebrides, South Pacific Atia 15-38 8. 167-12 E. 

4 Itland, 4 Ocean, 25 n 

anna, Math Pacific O.-ean, Aſia 9-32 8. 169-46 E. 
Tanjour, Tanjour, Eaſt India, Aha RN. EY E. 
Tauris, Aderbeitzun, Perfia, Afia 38-20N.. 6-30 E. 
Taoukaa Ifle, South Pacific Ocean, Alia 14-30 8. 145-24 \V, 
Temontengis, Soloo, Eaſt Ind'a, Ava 5=37N. 120 63 K. 
Teneriffe Peak, Canaries, Atlant. Ocean, Africa 28-12N _ 16-24 w. 
Tercera, Azores, Atlant. Ocean, Europe 38-45 N. 279-01W. 
St. Thomas's Virgin Ifles, Weſt India, America 18-21N. 64-29W. 


4 
——— Sz K ——___ 
_ - - As mn 
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Namesof Places. Province. - Countries. Quarter. 


Lat. Lo, 
D. M. P. l. 
8 8. W. Eaſt India, Aſia 10-23 8. 124-04 E. 
oint, _ | 
Timorland Eaſt India, Aſia 8-15 S. 131-59 E. 
8. Point, 5 ä | 
Thorn, Regal Pruſſia, Poland, Europe 52-56N. 19-00W, 
Tetuan, - Fez, Barbary, Africa 35-40N. 5c.18W, 
Teflis, Georgia, Perſia, Aſia 43-30N. 47-00 E, 
Tobolſki, Siberia, Ruſſia, Afia 58-12N. 68-17 E. 
Tomſk, Siberia, Ruſſia, Aſia 56-29N. 85.04 E. 
Toulon, Provence, France, Europe 43-07N. 6-0: E. 
Toledo, New Caſtile, Spain, Europe 39-50N. 3-2; E. 
8 Tabu South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 21-09 8. 174-41\W, 
e, 
Trapeſond, Natolia, Turkey, Aſia 41-50 N. 40-30 E. 
Trent. Trent, Germany, Europe 46-056 N. II-oꝛ E. 
Troy Ruins Natolia, Turkey, Afia 9-30N. 26-30 E. 
Tornea, Bothnia, Sweden, Europe 65-;oN. 24-17 E. 
Tripoli, Tripoli, Barbary, Africa 32-53N. 33-12 E. 
Tripoli, Syria, Turkey, Aſia 3430 N. 36-15 E. 
Tunis, Tunis, Barbary, Africa 36-47 N. 1c-o00 E. 
Turin, Piedmont, Italy, Europe 45-05N. 7-45 E. 
Tyre, Paleſtine, Turkey, Aſia 32-32 N. 36-00 E. 
Turtle Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 19-48 8. 178-0. 
Tyrnaw, Trentſchin, Hungary, Europe 48-23 N. 17-38 E. 
Liatea, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 16-45 8. 151-260 . 
Upſal, Upland, Sweden, Europe 5$9-51N. 17-47 E. 
Uraniberg, Huen Iſle, Denmark, Europe 55-54N. 12-57 E. 
Uſhant Ile, Bretagne, _ France, Europe 48-28 N. 4-59W, 
Urrecht, Holland, Netherlands, Europe -52-07N., 5-coE, 
Venice, Venice, Italy, Europe 45-2 6N. 11-59 E. 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, North America 19-:2N. 95-25. 
Verona, Veroneſe, Italy, Europe 45-26N. 11-23 E. 
Verſailles, Iſle of France, France, Europe 48-48 N. 2-12 E. 
VIENNA (Ob.) Auſtria, . Germany, Europe 48-12 N. 16-22 E. 
igo, Ga icia, Spain, Europe 42-14N. $-23V. 
Vintimiglia, Genoa, Italy, Europe 43-53N. 7-42 E. 
Virgin Gorda, Virgin Iſles, Weſt India America 18-18N. 63-59W 
Wurtzburg, Franconia, Germany, Europe 49-46N. 10-18 E. 
Wakefield Yorkſhire, England, Europe $53-41N. 1-28W. 
why Wales New N.Wales, North, America 58-47N. 94-02W. 
ort g 
Wardhus, Norwegian Lapland, Europe j50-22N. 31-11 E. 
Lapland, | - | 
Warſaw Maſſovia, Poland, Europe c2-14N. 21-05 E. 
Weſtman Ifles, North Atlant. Ocean, Europe 63-20N. 20-22W. 
onde South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 15-44 8. 168-25 E. 
py | | 1 2 
Warwick, Warwickſhire, England, Europe zz-18 N. 1-3a W. 
Waterford, Munſter, Ireland, Europe $2-12N. 9-16W- 
Whitehaven, Cumberland, England, Europe 54-38N 3-36W. 
Williamſburg, Virginia, North America 37-12N. 506-48W. 
Wells, -. Somerſetſhire, England, Europe 51-12N. , 2-40W. 
Wincheſter, Hampſhire, England, $1-06N, 


1-15W. 


= - 2 h * * * 9 
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Names of Places, Provinces, Countries, Quarter. Lat. Long. 
M. D. D. M. 
Worms, Lower Rhine, Germany, Europe 49-38N. 8-05 E. 


1 Worceſter, Worceſterſhire, England“ Europe 52-09gN. 1-556 W. 
1 Willes's Iſles, South Georgia, Atlant. Ocean, America 54-00 8. 38-24 W. 
IH Wilna, Lithuania, Poland, _ Europe 54-41N. 25-32 KE. 
4 Wittenburg, Upper Saxonx, Germany, Europe 51-49 N. 12-46 E. 
1 Wologda, ologda Ruſſia, Europe 59-19N. 41-50 E. 
S Woſlak, KRuſſia, Europe 61-1 5N. * 
3 Armouth, Norfolk, England, Europe $2-45N- 1-48 FE. 
5 York, Yorkſhire England, Europe 53-59N. -ort W., 
9 Yorminſter, Terra del Fu- South America 35 26N. 90-03 W. 
3 ego, | 
J Greenwich Obſerv. Kent, England, Europe, 51* 28' 40“ N.o® 5 
5 E. of St. Paul's, London, RY 35 . * 
A MODERN 
2 


L 932 J 
ag 
MODERN UNIVERSAL TABLE; 


The moſt Coriovs and AuTHENT1c that ever was publiſhed 


of the preſent State of the Rear. and IMacinary Moxixs 
of the World, | 


Divided into four Parts, viz. 


EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, AD AMERICA; 


Which are ſubdivided into fifty- five Parts, containing the Names 
of the moſt capital Places, the Species whereef are inſerted, 
ſhewing how the Monies are reckoned by the reſpective Na- 
tions; and the Figures ſtanding againſt the Denomination of 
each foreign Piece is the Engliſh intrinſic Value thereof, ac- 


cording to the beſt Aſſays made at the Mint of the Towzz 
of LoNDoN. | 


1 EXPLANATION. 


* 


an 


By real Money is underſtood an Effective Specie, repreſenting in itſelf 
the value denominated thereby, as a Guix EA, &c. 

* This Mark is prefixed to the imaginary Money, which is generally 
made uſe of in keeping Accounts, fignifying a fictitious Piece which 1s 
not in being, or which cannot be repreſented but by ſeveral other Pieces, 
as a Pound Sterling, &c. 

All Fractions in the Value Engliſh are Parts of a Penny. 

== This ſignifies, it, make, or equal to. 

Note, for all the Spaniſh, Portugueſe, 'Dutch, and Daniſh Dominions, 


either on the Continent, or in the Weſt Indies, ſee the Monies of the 
reſpective Nations, 


ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


4 3 * # pL — 7 8 I * 4 , 
„ * 1 — 


. Tondon, Briſtol, Liverpool, Sc. 5 
Edinburgh, Glaſgow, Aberdeen, c. 4 
pq £ J. d. Lg 
2 Fa Farthing — ; — — oO. © OL 4 
c. | 2 Fartnings = 2 Halfpenny N LES” 8 of = 
85 2 Halfpence — a Penny — o © 1 3 
= | 2 Pence == a Groat — © © 4 + 
& | 6 Pence — a Half Shilling — © 6 
2 | 12 Pence = a Shilling =. a TS | 
2 5 Shillings — a Crown — 0 { © 
= 20 Shillings == a Pound Sterling — 1 © © 
— 21 Shillings * a Guinea | 7 1 


A MODERN UNIVERSAL TABLE. 
W dN E IL. MIN B. = 


* | Dublin, Curt, Londonderry, &c. 
A» * „ 
1 A Farthing —— 8-0 0 oF 
3 2 Farthings „ A Halfpenny — 0 0 o 17 
= 2 Halfpence = a Penny 0% 0 07 xx 
1 7 67 Pence — a Half Shilling — o o 6 
s 12 Pence == *a Shilling Iri o Oo 11 3 
15 13 Pence — a Shilling — o Y 0 f - 
1 65 Pence 2 a Crown — 8 0 
20 Shi'lings 22 Pound Iriſu — 18 5 2 
22;Shillings _ a Guinea — 1 1 7. 
| FLANDERS AND BRABANT. 
ky Ghent, Oſtend, &c. Antwerp, NTT Sc. 
by A Pening _ 5 2 0/0 os 
oo 4 Peningens = an Urche — o 0 0 | 
8 Peningens = *a Grote — o 0 0 23 2 
2 Grotes — a Petard — o 0 0 73 1 
6 Petards —— *a Scalin — 6 o 5 + 4 
7 Petards = a Scalin — 0 0 6 43 1 
340 Grotes in *a Florin — o 1 65 'Y 
= | 17% Scalins — a Ducat — 9 3 1 
7 24⁰ Grotes = *a Pound Flem. — o 9 „ 1 
2 —— — - | 
= HOLLAND AxD⁰ ZEALAND. | 
2 Amſterdam, Rotterdam, . dr &c. 
» | * Pening — 0 0 0 4 
. | 8 Peningens „ wt B00 1 f 
— 2 Grotes = a Stiver — % t 3 ö 
* 6 Stivers 2 a Scalin 0 1 
20 Stivers 82 a Guilder _ — o 1 9g 1 
| 2 Florins, 10 Stivers = a Rix-dolla-e — o 4 6 
| 60 Stivers. —— a Dry Guilder — 0 55 4 4 
3 Florins, 3 Stivers = a Silver Ducatoon o 5 8 27 
6 Guillers = La PoundFlem. — o 10 6 
20 Florins = A old Ducat, orDu- 
catoon — 116 „ , 
15 Florins = a Ducatoon, another 
ſort, called a Sove- 
reign — 1 7. + 
H AM BURG, Anme. Lubec, Bremen, Sc. 
„A Trylingg — — 8 0 oF 
2 ration 8 a Sexling — o © © bt 
| > 2 Sexlings —— a Fening = 0 0 
| 5 12 Fenings = _. AShilliogLub. 0 0 o þ 
= 16 Shilhvgs ba Marc — 9 1 6 
] & 2 Marcs _ a Sletch-dollar — o 3 o 
| 3 Marcs -— 50 a Rix - dollar — 0 4 6 
4 Marcs 2 Silver Ducattoon 0 6 o | 
| 120 Shilligss = ound Flem.— 0 11 2 
HANOVER, 
p J 


A MODERN oNiViRSAL TABLE. 


ws | "HANOVER, Lunenburg, Zell, Sc. 
© 2 
Lo nl Feniny —— — 0 0 02 
I 3 Fenings = - a Dreyer — 0 0 o 7 
8 Fenings 2 u Marien + —+'0'0 1 
12 Fenings 78 a Groſh — 0 o 1 3 
| $8 Groſhen 2 a Half Gulden n 
16 Groſhen 2 a Gulden — 30:4 4 
24 Groſhen — * a Rix Dollar © 3 6 
32 Groſhen = a Double Gulden 0 4 8 
| 4 Guldens = a Duct — © 9 2 
IE — 
SAXONY axp HOLSTEIN. 
| Dreſden, Cooke Sc. Wiſmar, Keil, Sc. 
An Heller 4% 0. Oo o 
2 Hellers = a Fening — o 0 0 «, 
| 6 Hellers =  aDreyer — 0 00. 
| | 16 Hellers = a Marien — 001! 
F S} } 22 Fenings >. = a Groth — 0 01! 
= 16 Groſhen = a Gould . 
my 24 Groſhen = a Rix Dollar 0 3 6 
5 | 32 Groſhen = a Specie Dollar © 4 8 
= | x | 4 Goulds =: a Ducat — 0 9 4 
S | = | 
2 8 — — I RETINA: — — 
2121 | 
x | >| BRANDENBURG axv POMERANIA, 
81 Berlin, Potſdam, c. Stetin, &c. 
* HA Demier — — o 0 Org 
| | 9g Deniers =' -aPolchen | —''& '& oF} 
S] 18 Deniers — a Groſh — o © 0x75 
3 Polchens = an Abraſs — o 0 0. 
| } 20 Groſhem ., = * a Marc — o 0 91 
30 Groſhen = aFlorin — 0 TIT 2 
| go Groſhen = *a Rix Dollar o 3 6 
108 Groſhen —— an Albertus — 0 4 2 
8 Florins = a Ducat — © 9 4 
0 COLOGN, Mentz, Triers, Liege, Munich, Munſir, 
5 aan Sc. 
| A Pute 1 — o 0 0x 
a 3 Dutes = aCruiter — © © © 15 
| | 2 Cruitzers = --. an-AD 1.0 6:0 xx 
8 Dutes = - a Stiver — o 0 r 
| 3 Stivers = a Plapert — 0 0-3 75 
4 Plaperts = a Copſtuck — 0 © 8 3 
40 Stivers = a Guilder — © 24 
| 2 Guilders = _a Hard Dollar o 48 
| || 4 Guilders = a Ducat 0 9 4 
 _ BOHEMIA 


EUROPE, Northern Parts. 


A ren 
2 Fenings 
enings 
4 Fenings 
> Cruitzers 
60 Cruitzers 


2 Goulds 
4 Goulds 


-- 


4 


Cruitzers 


eee 


a Dreyer 
a Groſh 
a Cruitzer 


— 
£* 
# 7 


your 


a White Groſh 


a Gould 

* Rix Dollar 
a Hard Dollar 
a Ducat 


—— 
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1 BOHEMIA, SILESIA, .axp HUNGARY. 
— — Presburg, Ty 4 
4. 4. 


953533 
OE%@vODOaDO 


0 
O 


„ ooo Oo0 


935 


Ag. 5d. . 


A Fening 


2 Fenings 
4 Fenings 
14 Fenings 
4 Cruitzers 
| 7 5 Batzen 
go Cruitzers 
2 Florins 
60 Batzen 


FTTH 


a Dreyer 
a Cruitzer 
a Groſh 
a Batzen 
a Gould 


AUSTRIA an SWABIA. 
Minna, T . Ge. Augsburg, Blenheim, Sc. 


*a Rix-Dollar 
a Specie-Dollar 


a Ducat 


REED! 
O+Sweudoooece 


0 
15 


A Fening 
4 Fenings 


4 Crunzers 
15 Cruitzers 
60 Cruitzers 


240 Cruitzers 


_— 


3 Cruitzers 


go Cruitzers 
| 2 Goulds - 


* 
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7 


»„— CEE” 


2 


a Cruitzer 


a Batzen 
an Ort Gold 
a Gould 


— : 


a Keyſer Groſh 


T- 


*a Rix Dollar 


a Hard Dollar 
a Ducat 


_—___— 
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POLAND up PRUSSIA. 5 
Dante, K URSSACTEs Sc. 


Cracow, Warſaw, Ec. 


A Shelon 
3 Shelons 
5 Groſhen 
3 Couſtics 

18 Groſhen 

30 Groſhen 

go Groſhen 


8 Forins 


— 


5 Rix Dollars 


18-01 40 30 44-00 08 0 


a Groſh 
a Couſtic 
a Tinſe 


an Ort 


a Florin 
* Rix Dollar 
a Ducat 
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©000#0000 


a Frederic d'Or: 


0000.06! 
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| LIVONIA: "Riu Rail Narvs. &c. 


.. is 1 
A Blacken — — — 0 0 5 “⅛ 
6 Blackenss — a Groſh — 0 0 0 + 
9 Blackens = a Vording — © 0 0 77 
2 Groſhen — a Whiten — 0 0 0 4 
6 Groſhen * — a Marc — 8 0 3 + 
30 Groſhen c - 8 ET 
go Groſhen a Rix-dollar 6 
108 Groſhen on an Albertus o 4 2 F< 
64 Whitens = aCopper-plateDollaro x5 o 
| DENMARK, ZEALAND, AND NORWAY. 
| Copenhagen, Sound, . Bergen, Drentbeum, Sc. 
A Skilling — — — 0 0 o 4 
{ 6 Skillings —- => Dogen e 2 
16 Skillings a Marc — o 0 9 
20 Skillings ==, a Rix- mare — o o 11 2 
4 | 24 Skillings - - * a Rix- ort — O 1 1 + 
XZ | 4 Marcs TX a Crown ' — o 3 o 
K | 6 Marcs == a Rix dollar — o 4 6 
S | 11 Marcs _ a Ducat — o 8 3 
E | 14 Marcs „2 Hat Ducat '— o 10 6 
8 1 37 : SRL, | 
2 _ & 
i SWEDEN and LAPLAND. 
8 Stockholm, Upſal, Sc. Thorn, &c. 
& | * A Runſtick — — — 0 0 0 77 
D | 2 Runſticks _ a Stiver — o 010 7 
s Runſticks = a Copper Marc o o 1 +5; 
3 Copper Marcs == a Silver Marc — 0 0 4 + 
| 4 Copper Marcs = a Copper Dollar o 0 6 7 
9 Copper Marcs = a Caroline — , oO 1 2 
| 3 Copper Dollars * a Silver Dollar 16 
z Silver Dollars == a Rix-dallir — 0 4 6 
! 2 Rix-dollars == a Ducat  -—- o 9 4 
| * - r 4 * 
RUSSIA and MUSCOVY, © 
Peterſburg, Archangel, Sc. Moſcow, Cc. 
A Poluſca — — — o o o 33 
| 2 Poluſcas = a Denuſca — o o o x; 
A2 Denuſcas = *a Copec — o o O 7; 
3 Copecs an Altin — o o 1 + 
10 Copecs = a Grievener — o 0 5 +5 
| 25 Cofſecs = a Polpotin 03:24 
co Copecs = a Poltin — 0 2 3 
100 Copecs — a Ruble — 0 4 6 
2 Rubles = a Xervon — © FER 
| f 8 AS1IL. 


— 
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FD BASIL, - Zurich, Zug, Sc. 
* d. . 
| A Rap — — 0 0 0 2 
3 Rapen * a Fening — 9 00 7 
4 Fenings = aCruitzer — 0 0:0 4 
12 Fenings - —_— — o 0 1 + 
| 14 Fenin2s _ a Coarſe Batzen o O 1 2 
18 Fenings — a Good Batzen oO O0 2 '2 
20 Sols =" 2 Livre — 0 2.6 
| co Cruitzers = a Gulden — 0 2 6 
] 108 Cruitzers = a Rix Dollar o 4 6 
| 3 8 1 
Sr. GALL, Appenſal, Ge. 
An Heller — Ss — 0 0 0 xz; 
2 Hellers = a Fening — 0 0 0 * 
4 Fenings „ meiner 0 ig; g 35 
12 Fenings = *a Sol — o 0; 1 + 
* 4 Cruitzers = a Coarſe Batzen 0 O 2 
— 5 Cruitzers = a Good Batzen & 060i s{® 
_ 20 Sols = * Livre — 00 2 6 
I 60 Cruitzers = a Gould — 0 2.6 
= | 8 | 102 Cru tzers = aRix Dollar*— 0 4 3 
3 1 2 
© | * | 
83174 | * 1 
T3 © ne | £ 
— | BERN, Lucerne, Neufchatel, &c. 
© 15 | | 
jo A Denier— — Q 0 o 75 
— 4 Deniers = a Cruitzer -— a 0; 074 
24 3 Cruitzers 2 Ma — 0 0 1 + 
4 Cruitzers = a Plapert — o 0 1 
5 Cruitzers = a Gross — o o 2 
6 Cruitzers _ a Batzen — o' 0 2 
20 Sols =. Allie — 0 2 © 
75 Cruitzers = a Gulden — Q 2 6 
| 135 Cruitzers = a Crown — © 4 6 
| 6 — 
GENEVA, Pekay, Bonne, &c. 
A Denier — — 0 © 0 42 
2 Deniers — a Denier current o o o 4 
1 12 Deniers — a Small Sol — 0 o © T 
12 Deniers current a Sol currant — 0 0 0 + 
12 Small Sols = a Florin — 0 0 4 x 
20 Sols current — a Livre current © 1 3 
10 Florins — a Patacoon — 0 3 11 + 
153 Florins = a Croiſade + — © 5 10 + 
24 Florins = . . & Ducat — 0 9 © 
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* 


[ Tie, Canbray, Valenciennes, c. 
. Ho 
A Denier — — 2 o o 44 
12 Deniers =2, 2-301 — o 0 o 7 
15 Deniers =. Arn — o 0 © F 
15 Patards „ a Pete — 0 0 9 F 
20 Sols = a Livre Tournois © 0 10 
20 Patards = *aFlorin — 0 10 + 
60 Sols = an Ecu of Ex. 8 2 6 
10+ Livres _ a Ducat — © 9 3 
24 Livres = a Louis d'Or 10 80 
Dunkirk, St. Omers, St. Quintin, Sc. 
A Denier — | — o 0 01 
12 Deniers = a Sol —- 0. 0: o 
15 Deniers =-  *a Patard — 0 0 © + 
1 5 Sols = ee — 0 © 7 » 
| 20 Sols = *®a Livre Tournois 0 o 10 
3 Livres = an Ecu of Ex, 6 2; 6 
24 Livres = a Louis d'Or $070 
24 Livres — a Guinea — I 1 © 
303 Livres = a Moeda =". 


Paris, Lyons, Marſeilles, Sc. Bourdeaux, Bayonne, Sc. 


A Denier — — 0 © © 21 

| 3 Deniers = a Liard — o 0 0 + 

2 Liards „ ae. 6 

12 Deniers — a Sol — 0 0 0} 3x 
20 Sols a Livre Tournois © 0 10 
560 Sols — an Ecu of Ex. 9 2 6 
6 Livres = V 
10 Livres = 22 Piſtole — 0 8 4 
24 Livres = a Louis d'Or 06 

PORTUGAL. Liſbon, Oporto, &c. 

*A Re — — 0 © 0 70 K 
10 Rez 2 alf Vintin— 0 0 © 2 
20 Rez = a Vintin — o 0 1 2 

5 Vintins „ A —- @.4 © +: 
4 Teſtoons — a Cruſade of Ex. 2 3 
24 Vintins = a New Cruſade 9 3 F 
10 Teſtoons = ld Milre — oO 7 x 
48 Teſtoons = a Moidore — 17 - 
64 Teſtoons = A Joaneſe — 116 o 
Madrid, 
— 


nn r SO da es - 


EUROPE, Southern Parts. 
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5 Madrid, Cadiz, Seville, Fe. New Plate. 
| | 4. d. So 
A Maravdlie — — 0 © 
2 Maravedics = a Quartil — 0 0 
34 Maravedies = a Rial — o o 
2 Rials = aPiftriie — © o 
8 Rials = *a Piaſtre of Ex. o 
10 Rials = a Dollar — o ; 
375 Maravedies = ba Ducatof Ex a 4 
32 Rials =2 * Piſtole of Ex. 0 1 
36 Rials = a Piſtole — 0 10 
< | Gibraltar, Malaga, Denia, Sc. Velen. 
2 
© * A Maravedie— — 0 © of 
< | 2 Maravedies — an Ochavo — 0 0 047 
< 4 Maravedies = a Quartl] — 0 0 
© | 34 Maravedies = * Rial Velon Q- © 2 
21 15 Rails = *a Piaſtre of Ex. 0 3 7 
® | $12 Maravedies = a Palſtre — o 3 7 
= | 6oRials = *aPiſtoleof Ex. © 14 4 
> 2048 Maravedies 2 a Piſtole of Ex. © 14 4 
P | 70 Riak = a Piſtole — 16 9g 
Barcelona, Saragaſſa, Valencia, Sc. Old Plate. 
1 Maravedie — o o Orr. 
16 Maravedies 2 a Soldo — 0 0 3 by 
{| 2 Soldos = aRilOldPlate 9 0 6 
20 Soldos. by *afibes — at 9 4 
24 Soldos ea Ducat — © 6 9 
16 Soldos = * Dollar — 0 8 3 
22 Soldos = *a Ducat — ©O 2 : 
21 Soldos 2 a Ducat — © 5 10 
(60 Soldos \= aPiſole —, 0 16 9 
[ GENOA. Novi, St. Remo. &c. - 
CORSICA. Baſia, &c. 
A Denari — ; 8 
12 Denari = a Soldi wm. 
21 4 Sold = _a Chevalet — 9 
& | 20 Soldi = #*a Lire — 0 
] 30 Soldi = _ a Teſtoon — © 
s Lires "= a Cruſade — 8 
{ 1x5 Soldi = *a Pezzo of Ex. 0 
| | Teſtoons = a Genouine — © 
1 20 Lires = a Piſtole — 2 
294] 3P 
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PIED MONT, SAVOY, anp SARDINIA. 
© Turin, Chamberry, Cagliari, Sc. 
| C. f. d. 
| A Denari — — 0 0 0 m7. 
| 3 Denari =  A&aQuatrii — © © © 7 
12 Denari =  aSoldi — o © 0 2 
12 Soldi = #a Florin — o 0 9 
20 Sojdi _ *a Lire — 1 
'| 6 Florins = a Scudi — 0 4 6 
7 Florins = a Ducattoon — © 5 3 
| 23 Lires = a Piſtole — 839 3 
1 | 16 Lires = a Louis d'Or . 
1 
= \ I 
Milan, Modena, Parma, Pavia, Sc. 
A Denari — — © 0 9 72 
3 Denari 22 Qpatrini— © © 0 
ra Denari = a Soldi — © 0 ©o 1 
8 20 Soldi „ *z Eirs — 9 o 82 
= 115 Soldi = aScudicurrent © 4 8 23 
a | 117 Soldi = va Scudi of Ex 0 4 3 
= | 6 Lires 2 2 Fa — © 4 4 +5 
2 J 22 Lires = aPiftole — o 16 © 
2 | a | 23 Lares = a Spaniſh Piſtole © 16 9 
441 
2 — 1 | 4 
= | 
61: Leghorn, Florence, Cc. 
= ; | 
A Denari — — o o 0x; 
BD | | 4 Denari = aQuatrimi — © © 5 
ME 12 Denari — a Soldi — 0 0 0 
| 5 Quatrini = _. aCraca — '0 0 © 3! 
e 2 uilo — © 0 3 
20 Soldi malie — © 0 8 + 
| . 6 Lires = a Piaſtre of Ex. 6.48 
I = - a Ducat — 0 8 2 x 
22 Lires = | a Piſtole — © 15 6 
T* 1 ;h 
ROME, Civita Vecchia, Ancona, c. 
A Quatrini — — RX — o © © x5 
5 Quatrini = _ a Bayoc — 0 0 © 2 
| B Bayocs = a Julio — 0 0 6 
10 Bayocs = a Stampt Julio 0 7 4 
24 Bayocs = a Teſtoon —— 44 Þ 
to laber * a Crown current o 55 © 
12 Julios = * Crown ftampt o 6 o 
18 Julios = a Chequiy — 0 9 0 
31 Julios = 2 Piſtole — 615 6 


NAPLES. 


2 — — — 


_ 1 ͤ ˙¹ s EOS 254 OO = 
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EE | NAPLES. Gaie/a, Capua, Sc. N 
| | Le d. 5. 4 
A Quatrini — — 0 0 0 5 k 
3 Quatrini = a Grain — 00 o x 11 
10 Grains 2 a Carlin — 0 0. 4 | 59 
| 40 Quatrini = a Paulo — 0 © $ 4 41 
20 Grains —. a lein — 0 © N 
| 49 Grains =. a Teſtoon — 0 1 4 9 
| 100 Grains => a Ducat of Ex. 0 3 4 "1 
23 Tarins = a Piſtole — 01; 4 1 
25 Tarins = a Spaniſh Piſtole 1 16 9 1 
BS e e ag . +1 
SICILY axv MALTA. Palermo, Mcſſina, &c, {1 
| A Pichila — — 0 0 02 f 
6 Pichili = a Grain > 0.0 04+ 1 
| 8 Pichili = a Ponti — 0. 0.0 ny 
10 Grains = a Carlin — 0 0 1 ö | 
2 20 Grains „ & a_ — 9 © 3 TF . 
- 6 Tarins = a Florin of Ex. o 1 6 3 #1 
25 13 Tarins = a Ducat of Ex. 89 5 02 
5 | 60 Carhns = an Ounce — oo 7 8 F F 
1 Ounces = a Piſtole — 015 4 7 
= > y 
8 12 | . ; 5 
— < 9 £ Py nl 
„ N | „ 
2 — Bologna, Ravenna, Sc. 1 
A Quatrini — — 0 0 0.7» "p14 
— 6 Quatrini = a Bayoc — 0 00 F Jl 
* 10 Bayocs = a Julio — 0 0 6 1 
20 Bayocs = " ie — 0 1 © 
| 3 Julios = a Teſtoon — 0 36 
| 85 Bayocs = a Scudi of Ex. oO 4 3 
105 Bayocs = a Ducattoon 1 
100 Bayocs —— a Crown — 05 © 
| | 3: Juli 1 
ho A 8 3 
| | VENICE, Bergbam, &c. 
A Picoli _ — 0 0 0g, 
12 Pico = A Soldi — 0 0 o 4 
65 Soldi = -  *q Gros — 0 0 2 z 
| 18 Soldi 32 jule — o o 6 
| 20 Soldi = *®a Lire — 0 0 6 8 
| 3 Jules = a Teſtoon — <0. 0 5 
124 Soldi = a Ducat current 0:3 6% 
| 24 Gros = a Ducat of Ex. oO 4 4 
f {U 27 Lires = a Chequin — 0 9 2 
42 | TURKEY. 


—— — 


ASIA. 


EUROPE, S. Parts. 
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—_ is. tha PIN YL a... 


| 


— * LI 


PERSIA. Iſpabhan, Ormus, Gombroon, Cc. 
A Coz — 


; 


TURKEY. OY 9 Cyprus, Cc. 
L. 5. d. 
A Mangar _ _ — 0 © © x 
4 Mangars = an Aſper =-— © 0 © +3 
| 2 2 a Parac — 0 1 7 
4 rs 2 a Beſtic — o 0 
is af pers = an Oſtic — o © 4 
20 Aſpers 2 a Solota — o t o 
80 Af em = - a Praſtre — o 4 © 
100 Aſpers = a Caragrouch — o 5 © 
10 Solotas = a Xeriff — 010 0 
-t : 1 
1 ARABIA. Medina, Mecca, Mocha, c. 
A Carret _ — 00 0 0 
57 Carrets = a Caveer — o 0 0 4 
BE 5 Carers = *a Comaſhee — o o © 43 
'5 Bo Carrets wal a Larin — o o 10 I 
| 18 Comaſhees = an Abyſs — 0 14 x 
60 Comaſhees 2 * Piaſtre — 0 4 6 
80 Caveers — a Dollar — 0 4 6 
100 Comaſhees 2 a Sequin — 0 7 6 
80 Larins = *a Tomond — 3 7 6 


aA Ca — — — 


— „ 
4 Coz _ a Biſti + — 0 © TI z 
to Coz = a Shahee — 0 0 4 
20 Coz — a Mamouda — o 0 8 
25 Coz — a Larin — o 0 10 
4 Shahees = an Abaſhee — o t 4 
s Abaſhees — an Or — 0 6 8 
12 Abaſhees — a Bovello — 0 16 © 
50 Abalhees = * a Tomond — 3 6 8 
q GUZURAT. Surat, Cambay, Sc. 
A Pecka — — — e Q x 
. | 2 Peckas. — 6 — o 0 o 4+ 
= 4 Pices = a Finam — o o' 1 I 
|S 8.0 Piced =. Vit — o 0 2 47 
S | 16 Pices = an And — 0 0. Þ. -£ 
4 Anaz = a Rupee — 0 2 6 
2 Rupees = an Engliſh Crown o ; 0 
24 Anas = a Pagoda — 0 8 9 
4 Pagedas =. a Gold Rupee — 1 1; „ 
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C 


4 7 7 8 r 


L 
* 
2 
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4 
a, 
S 
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* 
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* 
1 
— 
„ 
| 0 
a, 
Ol 
2 
2 
vl 
1 
po 
$ * 
* 
1 
F 
2 
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MALA AB. 


f Bombay, Dabul, &c. L 
5 C. „ d. 
A“ Budgrook — — © 0 © 427 
2 Bndgrooks = #*aRee — © © © 155 
„ = ice — © 0 0 
| 16 Pices = alLaree — © 0 5 4 
20 Pices * a Quarter 9 84 
240 Rez = a Teraphim 9 ©H'{ 4 
4 Quarters u Rupee — 0 2 3; 
14 Quarters = a Pagoda o 8 0 
60 Quarters = a Gold Rupee 1 15 0 
\ 1 
1 - — — — 0 Tm g — — — 2 F 
Goa, Viſapour, &c. 
| *A Re — — o © 0 zh 
\ 2 Rez = _ a Bazaraco © © O 2 
| 2 Bazaracas -= aPecka — © 0 © 735 
20 Rez = aVinin — © 0 1 25 
| 4 Viatins = aLaree — 0 0 5 $ 
| 3 Larees =:+ a Xeraphi 0 1 4 $ 
2442 Vintins a Tangyu — © 4 6 
4 Tangus = aPau — © 18 o' 
$8 Tangus = a Gold Rupee 4 15 ©, 
1 
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1 


COROMANDEL. Madras, Pondicherry, 


&c. 


— 


— 
. 
* 
4 4 
* 
- 
o 
1 
"A 
* 
* 
Ss, 
Ss 
W 
E 
3 
ns 
* 
Ty 
* 
"5 
% 
—_ 
a 
* 
— 
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— 
1 
I 
4 
* 
* 
i 
* 
1 
5 
-» 
46 
4 
bs 
* 
„ 
| 
R 4 
1 
5 I — 
4 
7 
2 » 
"i 
: 7 
1 
4A 
bf 
», 
4 
9 
17 
"of 
* 
* 3 
"i 
% 
|. 
* 
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5 


A Cafh — 1 0 
5 Caſh =: eV i o o o 
2 Viz -— _—_ ”, — 0 0 + 
6 Pices =-. Aeli — „ af þ 
8 Pices = aFanam — 0 9 3 
10 Fanams = aAaRupee — © #3 5 
2 Rupees = anEngliſhCrowng 8 0 
36 Fanams 1 504 K e 
— | 
4 Pagodas = W 
1 ; — as — 50 ern —— 
BENGAL. Callicut, Calcutta, &c. 
TT... on — oe" 0 0-Yxys . 
4 Pices = aFanam — © © 0 i 
12 Pices _ an Ana — © 0 1 7 | 
10 Anas = AaFino — 0 1 6 + 
16 Anas = "x Kune o 2 6 
2 Rupees 2 French Ecu © 5 © 
2 Rupees = ankEngliſhCrowno 8 2 
56 Anas = .aPagoda — 0 8 9 


* Major Renncll fays, that we may with eaſe reduce any large ſum in rupees to ſter- 
calculating rdundly at the rate of a lack of rupees to ten theuſand pounds; and 
that a crore of , yupees is equal to a million ſterling. | 
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= 
3 


SIAM. Pegu, Malacca, Cambadia, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Oe. 


188 „ 1 
- ori — | — 0 Oo Ort 4 
ö {4 800 Cori = a Fettee — o © o ' it 
. I 125 Fettees = a Sataleer 0.07 4 A 
250 Fettees — a Soo — 0 1 3 2 
Foo Fettees = a Tutal — 0 2 6 2 
| | goo Fettees = a Dollar — 04 6 bi: 
| | 2 Ticals = a Rial — © 5 0 0 
4 Soocos = --.26 ou — © 5 0 9 
| 8 Sataleers = aCrown — 0 5 o "oF 
1. + ak 3 
| * CHINA. Pekin, Canton, Cc. F 
y 1 A Caxa — — o © o ,. Bl 
f _ 10 Caxa = aCandareem — o o o + Wl 
< | - 10 Candereens = a Mace — 0 o 8 3 
zs Candereens a2 Rupee — © 2 6 "ip 
; 2 Rupees = a Dollar — 0 4 6 3 
; 70 Candareens = aRixDollie — o 4 4 +\ i: 
| 7  Maces = an Ecu — 0 $ 0 2 
2 Rupees = a Crown — & $5 0 Y. 
10 Maces = ile — 0 6 8 
g 
| [IG BEE £0 7 * 14 
| 4 AT} EE — — — 
| JAPAN. FJeado, Meaco, &c, 
| 20 Pitis = a Mace — 0... 4 
| - 15 Maces = an Ounce Silver 98 410 
| 20 Maces —=_ a Tale — 0 6 8 
| "=" 30 Maces = an Ingot — 09 8 2 
| ' 13 Ounces Silver = an Ounce Gold 3 
21 Ounces Gold 8 l ee 
| | 2 Japaneſes = a Double — 12 12 © 
a 21 Ounces Gold = a Cattee — 66 3 0 
— — 
| E 
” EGYPT, Old and New Cairo, Alexandria, Sayde, &c. 
\ An Aſper | — — 0 62 5 
| 211 3 Aſpers — — a Medin — o © 1 : 
1 < | 24 Medins | — an Italian Ducat o 4 It 
& 4 80 Aſpers 2 * Piaſtre n 
* 30 Medins — a Dollar — © 4 6 
2 96 Aſpers = anEcu — 2 5 © 
«<< 32 Menins = * a Crown — 0 5 0 
200 Aſpers F = a Sultanin — OQO 10 © 
: 70 Medins =, a Pargo Dollar © 10 6, 


1 BARBARY. 


— _—_ — —— — 


— 
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BARBARY. Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, Una, &c. 


* 


4. % &s 
An Aſper „ 22 o 0 © +£ 
3 Af} = , a Medin — 0 6 1 +$ 
| 10 Aﬀpers = a2 Rial old Plate e © 6 ZZ 
2 Rials = a Double — 0 1 2 K 
4 Doubles = a Dollar — 0 4 6 
24 Medins 2 a Silver Chequin o 3 4 
130 Medms 222 Dollar — 0 4 6 
180 Aſpers = a Zequin — o 8 10 
15 Doubles = 2 Piſtole — o 16 9 
< — — — —— — — — — — 
a MOROCCO. Santa Cruz, Mequinez, Fez, Tangier, 
. Sallee, Cc. 
< |} | 
A Fluce — = o o © 127 
24 Fluces = a Blanquil — 0 0 2 
4 Blanquils = an Ounce — 0 0 8 
7 Blanquils = an Octavo — Q 1 2 
| 14 Blanquils = a Quarto — 0 2 4 
12 Quartos ———= — 0 4 8 
28 Blanquils A2 Dollar — 0 4 6 
4 Blanquils = , a Xequin — © 9 o 
100 Blanquils = iſtole — 0 16 9 
of * 
8 7 0 ENGLISH. Jamaica, Barbadoes, &c. 
3 *A Halfpenny. — — 0 © 17 
2 N 2 Halfpence — * P enny — 0 © © 2 5 
5 Pence _ a Bit — © © 8 F 
By | 72 Pence = a Shilling — o o 45 
Y ſ 1 76 Fence = a Dollix — © 4 6 
4 | 7 Shillings = a Crown — © 5 © 
. 20 Shillings = * Pound — 0 14 3 
= < | ; | 24 Sbillings = a Piſtole — 0 16 9 
J © | 2 | 30 Shilling = a Guinea — 1 2. © 
= --- — — 
11 —— 
A |= E 8 
=_ = 8 FRENCH. St. Damingo, Martinico, &c. 
2 | ö 
5 by * A half Sol — — — o o © 437 
2 | 2 Half Sols = *a Sol — 0 © 0 zz; 
: | 73 Sols = a Half Scalin o o 2 TT 
. 15 Sols = a Scalin — 0 © 5 
8 20 Sols = * Livre — 9 7 a 
5 Livres — a Dollar — o 4 6 
7 8 Livres 2 an Ecu — o 4 10 42 
| 26 Livres — a 0 — 016 9 
| 32 Livres = a Louis d'Or 1 © © 
9 324 ENGLISH. 
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ENGLISH. Noa Scetis, New England, Virginia, Ee. 
| 4. $ d. 
20 Shilling 


2 Pounds 
| 3 Pounds 


The Value of the Currency alters according to the Plenty ar 
| Scarcity of Gold and Silver Coins that are imported. 


; f —— * * | "oY . r —_— * — 
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A. 


CONTINENT. 


AMERICA. 


Canada, Florida, Cayenne, &c. 


*A Denier 
12 Deniers = „ Sol 
2d Sols = *% Live 
2 Livres 
3 Livres 
4 Livres 
Lieres 
Livres 
Livres 
Livres 
9 Livres 
ro Livres 
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The Value of the Currency alters according to the Plenty or 
Searctty of Gold and Silver Coins that are imported, 


444 38 
, 


Note, For all the Spazifh, Portugueſe, Dutch, and Daniſh Dominions, 
| either on the Continent or in the Wesr IxpIESs, ſee the Monies of the 
| reſpective Nations. — 5 


A NEW 


A 
NEW CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


O F 


REMARKABLE EvenTsS, Discovrzirs, and INvENTIONs; 
ALSO, 


The ERA, the CounTayY, and Warrincs of Lea Men; 


The whole comprehending in one View, the Analyſis or Outlines of 


General Hiſtory, from the Creation to the preſent Tame. 
Pef.Chriſt. 
4004 HE creation of the world, and Adam and Eve. 
4003 The birth of Cain, the firſt who was born of a woman. 


3017 Enoch, for his piety, is tranſlated into Heaven. 

2243 The old world is deſtroyed by a deluge, which continued 377 days. 

8247 The tower of Babel is built about this titne by Noah's —— which Gad 
miraculouſly confounds their language, and thus diſperſes them ads different 
nations. 

About the ſame time, Noah is, with great probability, ſuppoſed to have parted from 
his rebellious offspring, and to have led a colony of fume of the more tructablo 
into the Eaft, and there either he or ont of his ſucceſſors do have founded the 
ancient Chinete monarchy. 

2234 The celeſtial obſervations are begun at Babylon, the city which firſt gave births learn 
ing and the ſciences. 

2138 Miſraim, the ſon of Ham, founds the kingdom of Bgypt, which laſted 1663 years, 
down to its conqueſt by Cambyſes, in $25 before Chriſt, 

2059 Ninus, the fon of Belus, founds the kingdom of Affyria, which laſted above 10co, 
years, and out of its ruins were formed the Adſyrians of Babylon, thoſe of Nineveh, 
and the kingdom of the Medes. 

1921 The covenant of God made with Abram, when he leaves Haran to go into Canaan 
which begins the 430 years ſojourning. 

1897 mn cities of Sodom and Gomorrah are deſtroyed for their wickedneſs, by fire n 

eaven. 

1856 The kingdom of Argos, in Greece, begins under Inachus, 

1822 Memnon, the Egyptian, invents letters. 

1715 Prometheus firſt truck fire from flints. 
1635 Joſeph dies in Egypt, which concludes the book of Geneſis, containing a period of 
2369 years. 

1574 Aaron born in Egypt; 1490, appointed by God firſt high-prieſt of the Iſraelites, | 
1571 Moſes, brother to Aaron, born in Egypt, and adopted by Pharaoh's daughter, who 

educates him in all the learning of the Egyptians. 

1556 Cecrops brings a colony of Saites from Egypt into Attica, and begins the kingdom of 
Athens, in Greece. 

7546 Scamander comes from Crete into Phrygia, and begins the kingdom of Troy. 

1493 Cadmus carried the Phenician letters into Greece, and built the citadel of Thebes. 
1491 Moles performs a number of miracles in Egypt, and departs from that kingdom toge- 
ther wirh 600,000 Iſraelites, beſides children; which completed the 430 years of, 
ſojourning. They miraculouſly paſs through the Red Sea, and come to the deſett 
of Siual, where Moſes receives from God, and delivers Gow OY 


! 


eyte 


285 The fun ſhip that appeared in Greece was brought from Egypt by Danaus, who arrived 
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Commandments, and the other laws, and ſets up the tabernacle, and in it the ark 


of the covenant. 


at Rhodes and brought with him his fifty daughters. 
1451 The firit Olympic games celebrated ar Olympia, in Greece. ; 
1452 The Pentateuch, or five firſt books of Moſes, are written in the land of Moab, where 
he died the year following, aged 120. | 
1451 The Iſraclires, after ſojourning in the Wilderneſs forty years, are led under Joſhua, in- 
to the land of Canaan, where they fix themſelves, after having ſubdued the na- 
| tives; and the period of the ſabbatical year commences. | 
3406 Lon is found in Greece, from the accidental burning of the goods, 
2198 The rape of Helen by Paris, which, in 1193, gave rif= to the Trojan war, and fiege 
bo. Troy by tue Greeks, which continued ten years, when that city was taken and 
int. 
2048 David is ſole king of Iſrael. | 
3004 Thie Temple is tolemnly dedicated by Solomon. 
896 Elijah, the prophet, is tranſlated to heaven. 
? 24 Moyey firſt made of gold and filver at Argos. 
69 The city of Carthage, in Africa, founded by queen Dids. 

$14 The kingdom of Macedon begins. 

776 The firſt Olympiad begins. 

753 Era of the building of Rome in Italy by Romulus, firſt king of the Romans. 

7:0 Samaria taken, after three years ſiege, and the kingdom of Iſrael finiſhed, by Salmana» 
far, king of Aﬀyria, who carried the ten tribes into captivity. 

The firſt eclipſe of the moon on record. 

653 Byzantium (now Conſtantinople), built by a colony of Athenians. 

604 By order of Necho, king of Egypt, ſome Phenicians failed from the Red Sea, round 
Africa, and returned by the Mediterranean. 

600 Thales of Miletus travels into Egypt, conſults the prieſts of Memphis, acquires the 
knowledge of geometry, aſtronomy, and philoſophy, returns to Greece, calculates 
eclipſes, gives general notions of the univerſe, and maintains that one ſupreme in- 
telligence regulatcs all ys motions. 

* globes, and the ſigus of the Todiae, invented by Anaximander, the ſcholar of 
bales. 

597 Jehoiakin, king of Judah, is carried away captive, by Nebuchadnezzar, to Baby- 
jon 


387 The city of Jeruſalem taken, after a fiege of 18 months. 

£62 The fr& comedy at Athens ated upon a moveable ſcatfold. 

559 Cyrus the hr king of Perſia. | 

538 The kingdom of Babylon finiſhed; that city being taken by Cyrus, who, in 535, 
ues an edict for the return of the Jews. 

514 The firſt tragedy was acted at Athens, on a Waggon, dy Theſpis. * 

526 Learning is greatly encouraged at Athens, and a public library firſt founded, 

515 The ſecond ternple at Jeruſalem is finiſhed under Darius. | 

$59 Tarquin, the ſeventh and laſt king of the Romans, is expelled, and Rome is governed 

by two conſuls, and ether republican magiſtrates, till the battle of Pharſalia, 
being a ſpace of 461 years. 

504 e aken and burnt by the Athegians, which gave occaſion to the Perſian invaſion 

Greece. 

486 Aſchylus, the Greck poet, firſt gains the prize of tragedy. 

481 Xerxes the great, King pf Perſia, begins his expedition againſt Greece. 

458 Ezra is ſent from Babylon to Jeruſalem, with the captive Jews.and the veſſels of gold 
and filver, &c. being ſeventy weeks of years, or 490 years before the crucifixion 
of our Saviour. 

454 The Romans ſend to Athens for Solon's laws, 

451 The 2 created at Rome, and the Jaws of the twelve tables compiled aud 
ratified. ; 

439 The hiſtory of the Old Teſtament finiſhes about this time. 

Malachi the laſt of the prophets. 

401 Retreat of 10.000 Greeks under Xenophon. | 

400 Socrates, the founder of moral philoſophy among the Greeles, beheves rhe immortality 
of the ſoul, and a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, for which, and other ſublime 
doctrincs, he is put to death by the Athenians, who ſoon after repent, and crect to 
his memory a ſtatue of braſs. 

332 Alcxander 1 — king of Macedon, conquers Darius, king of Perſia, and other na · 
tions of Aſia. 

323 Dices at Babylon, and his empire is divided by his generals into four kingdoms. _ 

285 Dionyaus, of Alexandria, began his aſtronomical æra on Monday June l 


— 
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the firſt who found the exact ſolar year to conſiſt of 365 days, 5 hours, and 49 
minutes. 5 
28 Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, employs ſeventy- two interpreters to tranſlate the 
Old Teſtament into the Greek language, which is called the Septuagint. 
269 The firſt coining of ſilver at Rome, | a 
264 The firſt punic war begins, and continues 23 years. The chronclogy of the Arunde- 
lian marbles compoſed. . 
260 The Romans firit concern themſelves in naval affairs, and defeat the Carthaginians at 
ſea, 
237 Hamilcar, the Carthaginian, cauſes his ſon Hannibal, at nine years old, to ſwear eternal 
enmity to the Romans. | 
218 The ſeeond Punic war begins, and continues 77 years, Hannibal paſſes the Alps, and 
defeats the Romans in ſeveral battles, but being amuſed by his women, does not 
improve his victories by the ſtorming of Rome. 
190 The firſt Roman army enters Aſia, and from the ſpoils of Antiochus brings the Aſiatic 
luxury firſt to Rome, 
168 Perſeus defeated by the Romans, which ends the Macedonian Kingdom. 
367 The firſt library erected at Rome, of books brought from Macedonia. 
163 The government of Judea under the Mcabees begins, and continues 126 years, 
146 Carthage, the rival of Rome, is razed to the ground by the Romans. 
135 The hiftory of the Apocrypha ends. | 
52 Julius Czfar makes his firſt expedition into Britain, | 
47 The battle of Pharſalia between Czfar and Pompey, in which the latter is defeated, 
The Alexandrian library, conſiſting of 400,000 valuable books, burnt by accident. 
5 The war of Africa, in which Cato kills himſelf. 
Tir. ſolar year introduced by Cæſar. 
Cæſat, the greateſt of the Roman conquerers, after having fought fifty pitched battles, 
and ſlain t, 192, ooo men, and overturned the liberties of his country, is Killed in 
'the ſenate- houſe 
31 The battle of Aftium fought, in which Mark Anthony and Cleopatra are totally dee 
feated by Octavius, nephew to Julius Czar. 
30 Alexandria, in Egypt, is taken by Oftavius, upon which Anthony and Cleopatra put 
themſelves to death, and Egypt is reduced th Roman province. 
27 Octavius, by a decree of the ſenate, obtains the title of Auguſtus Cæſar, and an abſolute 1 
exemption from the laws, and is properly the firſt Roman emperor. 4} 
8 Rome at this time is fifty miles in circumference, and contains 463,000 men fit to 
bear arms. 
The temple of Janus is ſhut by Auguſtus, as an emblem of univerfal pence, and 
JESUS CHRIST is ſuppoſed to have been born in September, or on Monday, De- 


cember 25+ 0 p 

A. E. q - 1 | b 
12 CHRIST hearing the Doctors in the temple; and aſking them queſtions. - | 1 

29 is baptized in the wilderneſs by John. Wl; 
33 is crucified on Friday, April 3, at 3 o'clock P. M. 15 

His Reſurtection on Sunday, April 5; his Aſcenſion, Thurſday, May 14. 64 

36 St. Paul converted. 1 


39 St. Matthew writes bis Goſpel. * 1 
Pontius Pilate kills himſelf. | 
40 The name of Chriſtians firſt given at Antioch to the followers of Chrift. 
43 Claudius Czſar's expedition into Britain. 
44 St. Mark writes his Goſpel. : 
49 London is founded by the Romans; 368, ſurrounded by ditto with a wall, ſome parts 
of which are ſtill obſervable. | "3 a ili 
51 Caractacus, the Britiſh king, is carried in chains to Rome. L j 
$2 The council of the Apoſtles at Jeruſalem, 1 
55 St. Luke writes his Goſpel. ny | | 
59 The emperor Nero puts his mother and brothers to death, . i 
——pcrſccutes the Druids in Britain. , 1 
| | 5 
! 


* © I have often thought (ſays a judicious Commentator) that it is a great injury tothe | 

character of our Bleſſed Redeemer, to repreſent this ſtorv, whether in pictures or words, as if | 

Chriſt, at this tender age, went up into the ſeats of the Doctors and there diſputed with them. | 

Not one word is faid of his diſputing by the Evangeliſt, but only of his hearing them and ax -: 

ing them queſtions, which was a very uſual thing in theſe aſſemblies, and indeed the very end | 

of them. All was conducted with the utmoſt modeſty and decerum.“ | 
61 Boadicia, 


% 
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61 Boadicia, che Britiſh queen, defeats the Romans; but is conquered ſoon after by Suetonius 


governor of Britain. 

62 St. Paul is ſent in bonds to Rome—writes his epiſtles between 31 and 56. 

63 The Ads of the Apoſtles written, 

Chriftianity is ſuppoſes to be introduced into Britain by St. Paul, or ſome of bis dif- 

ciples, about this time. 

64 Rome 2 on fire, and burned for fix days; upon which began (under Nero) the firſt per. 

ſecution againtt the Chriſtrans. 
« 69 St. Peter and St. Paul put to death. + 

70 Whiltt the faftious Jews are deſtroying one another with mutual fury, Titus, the Ro- 

man general, takes Jeruſalem, wiuch is razed to the ground, and the plough made 
__ to pals over it. 

729 Herculancum overwhelmed by an eruption from Mount Veſuvius. 

$3 The philoſophers expelled Rome by Domitian. 

85 Julius Agricola, governor of South-Britain, to protect the civilized Britains from the 
incurkons of the Caledonians, builds a line of farts between the rivers Forth and 
Clyde; deleats the Caledonians under Galgacus, on the Grampiau hills; aud tut 

ails round Britain, which he diſcovers to be an iſland. 
96 St. Joha the evangeliſt wrote his revel-tion— his Golpel in 97. 

321 The Caledonians reconguer from the Romans all the ſauthern parts of Scotland; upon 
which the emperor Adrian builds a wall between Newcaftle and Carlificz but this 
a proving ineffectual, Polizus Urdicus, the Roman general, about the year 244, 
repairs Agricola's torts, which be joins by a wall four yards thick, ſince called 
Antomus's wall. 

135 The ſccond Jewiſh war ends, when wy were all baniſhed Judea, 

x39 Juftia writcs his firſt apology for the Chriſtians. 7 

1417 A number of berefics appear about this time. 

152 The emperor Antoninus Pius ftaps the " A againſt the Chriſtians, 

327 The Scptusgint ſaid to be found in a calk. 

222 About this time the Roman empire begins to fink under its own weight. The Bar. 
barians begin their cruptiohs, and the Goths have annual tribute not to moleſt the 
erapire. 

260 Vater: 8 priſonet dy King of Perſia, and flayed alive. 

874 Silk firſt drought from India; The wanufactory of it mtroduced into Europe by ſome 
monks, $51; fiſt vorn by the clecgy in England, 1534. 

891 Two emperors, and two Caſais, march do defend the ie quarters of the empire. 

305 Conſtantine the Great begins his reign. 

gosS Cudinals firk began. 

313 The tenth perſcoution ends by an edit of Conſtantine, who favours the Chriſtians, 20d 


gixes full liberry to their religion. 


\ 


| $14 Three biſhops, or fathers, are ſent from Britain to afift at the council of Arles 
[ 325 The fie general council at Nice, when 318 tathers attended, again Arius, where w2s 
| compoled the famous Nicene creed, which we attnbute to them. 
Y $28 Conſtantine removes the {at of empire tom Rome to Byzautium, which is thenceſoc 
* - wards called Contiantinoph. | 

x 1 orders all the heathen teraples to be deſtroved. 

303 The Romon <cmperor Julian, ſurnamed the Apoſtate, endeavours in vain to rebuild the 
| teraple of Icruſalera. 92 : : | 

. 364 The Roman empice is drvices into the extern (Con ſtantinople the capital) and weſtern 
| {of which Rome continued to be the capital] each deing now under the governmer: 
2 ol cifferent emperors. : 

| g Bulk invented by biſhop Pauliaus, of Campagnia. 

a The kingdom of Caleconia vr Scotland revives under 


426 The Rumans, reduced to extremnies at home, withiraw ther tr from Britain aud 
zever return; advifirg the Britons to arra in their own oefence, and uuſt to their 
own valeur. ' 


945 The Britons now ft to therafdves, are creatly haraſſcd by the Scots and Pits, apa 
Luc they once mere make dei ©mpian:t to the Romans, but receive no attR- 
ance from tt quarter. | 


Aud. (iuraamee the ſcourge of-Gog) with his Hunsravege the Roman empire. 
| 449 Vortigam 
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449 Vortigern, king of the Britons, invites the Saxons into Britain, againſt the Scots and 
Picts. 

The Saxons having repulſed the Scots and Picts, invite over more of their countrymeng 
dos and begin to Saab themſelves in Kent, under Hengiſt. 

475 The weſtern empire is finiſhed, 524 years after the Battle of Pharfalia ; upon the ruing 
of which ſeveral new ftates arſſe in Italy and other parts, confiſtiug of Ooths, 
Vandals, Huns, and other barbarians, under whom literature is extinguiſhed, and 
the works of the learned are deſtroyed, 

496 Clovis, king of France, baptized, and Chriſtianity begins in that kingdom. 

gos Prince Arthur begins his reign over the Britons. 

513 Conſtantinople beſieged by Vitalianus, whoſe fleet is burned by a ſpeculum of 
braſs 


516 The computing of time by the Chriſtian ra is introduced by Dionyſius the monk. 

529 The code of Juſtinjan, the eaſtern emperor, is publiſhed. 

557 A terrible plague all over Europe, Alia, and Africa, which continues near 30 
ears, 

587 bun ceaſed to be ſpoke about this time in Italy. 

596 Auguſtine the monk comes into England with forty monks. 


606 Here begins the power of the popes, by the conceſſions of Phocas, emperor of the | 


Exit. 

622 Mahomet, a falſe prophet, flies from Mecca to Medina, in Arabia, in the 44th year of 
his age and the tenth of his miniftry, when he laid the foundation of the Saracen 
empire, and from whom the Mahometan princes to this day claim their deſcent, 
His followers compute their time from this ra, which in Arabic is called Hegira 
i. e. the flight. 4 

637 Jeruſalem is taken by the Saracens, or followers of Mahomer. 

640 Alexandria in Egypt is taken by ditto, and the grand library there burnt by order of 
Omar, their caliph or prince. 

653 The Saracens now extend their conqueſts on every ſide, and retaliate the barbarities of 
the Goths and Vandals upon their poſterity, 

664 Glaſs invented in England by Benalt, a monk. 

685 The Britons, after a brave ſtruggle of near 150 years, are totally expelled by the 
Saxons, and driven into Wales and Cornwall. ; 

713 The Saracens conquer Spain. 

726 The controverſy about images begins, and occaſions many inſurreQions in the eaſtern 
empire, 

743 The cagatas of years from the birth of Chriſt began to be uſed in hiſtory, 

749 The race of Abbas became caliphs of the Saracens, and encourage learning. 

762 The city of Bagdad upon the Tigris, is made the capital for the caliphs of the houſe of 
Abbas. 

00 Charlemagne, king of France begins the empire of Germany, afterwards called the 
weſtern empire; gives the preſent names to the days and months; endeavours to 
reſtore learning in Europe; but mankind are not yet diſpoſed for it, being ſolely 
engroſſed in military enterprizes. . 

826 Harold, king of Denmark, dethroned by his ſubjects, for being a Chriſtian. 

$28 Egbert, king ot Weſſex, unires the Heptarchy, by the name of England. 

$36 The Flemings trade to Scotland for fiſh. 4 | 

832 The Scots and Picts bave a decifive battle, in which the former prevail, and both king- 
doms are united by Kennet, which begins the ſecond period of the Scottiſh 
hiſtory. 

$67 The Danes begin their ravages in England. 1 | 

896 Alfred, the Great, after ſabduing the Daniſh invaders (againft whom he fought 66 
battles by fea and land), compoſes his body of laws; divides England inte 


counties, hundreds, tythings; ere&s county courts, and founds the univerfty 
of Oxford about this time. | 


915 The unive;fity of Cambridge founded. 

936 The Saracen empire is divided by vſurpation into ſeven kingdoms. 

975 Pope Bonitace VII. is depoſed and baniſhed for his erimes. 

579 Coronation oaths ſaid to be firſt uſed in England. 

991 The figures in arithmetic are brought into Europe by the Saracens from Arabia, Letters 
of the alphabet were hitherto uſed. ; 

996 Ortho III. makes the empire of Germany elective. L 

999 Boleſlaus, the firſt king of Poland. | 

1000 Paper made of cotton rags was in uſe; that of linen rags in 1170: the manuſactory 
introduced into England at Dartford, 1588. ou 

1005 All the old churches are rebuilt about this time in a new manner of architecture. 

| 1035 Children 
+ — 
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1015 Children fu bidden by law to be (old by their parents in England. 

1017 Canute, king of Denmark, gets poſſeſſion of England. 

1040 The Danes, aft r feveral engagements with various ſucceſs, are about this time driven 
out of Scotland, and never again return in a hoftile manner. 

tog t The Saxon line reftored under Edward the Confefſor. | 

1043 The Turks (a nation of adventurers from Tartary, ſerving hitherto in the 
armies of contending princes) become formidable, and take poſſeſſion of 
Perha. 

1054 Leo IX. the firſt pope that kept up an army. 

1057 Malcolm III. king of Scotland, Kills the tyrant Macdeth at Dunſinane, and marrics 
the princeſs Margaret, fiſter to Edgar Atheling. 

2065 The Turks take Jeruſalem from the Saracens. 

2066 The battle of Hafttivgs fought between Harold and William, (ſurnamed the Baſtard) 
duke of Normandy, in which Harold is conquered and ſlain, after which William 
becomes king of England. 

12070 Willam introduces the teudal law. | 
Mußcal notes invented. 

1075 Henry IV. emperor of Germany, and the pope, quarrel about the nomination of the 
German biſhops. Henry, in penance, walks barefooted to the pope, towards the 
end of January. 

1076 Juſtices ot the peace firſt appointed in England. 

todo mſday book began to be compiled by order of William from a ſurvey of all the 
eftates in Englepd, and finiſhed in 1086. | 

The Tower of London built by ditto to curb his Engliſh ſubjects; numbers of whom 
Hy to Scotland, where they introduce the Saxon er Englith language, are protected 
by Malcolm, and have lands given them. 

2091 The Saracens in Spain, being hard preſſed by the Spaniards, call to their aſſiſtance 
Joſeph, king of Morocco; by which the Moors get poſſeſſion of all the Saracen 
deminions in Spain, 

2096 The firft cruſade to the Holy Land is begun under ſeveral Chriſtian princes, to drive 

the infidels from Jeruſalem. . 

2110 Edgar Atheling, the laſt of the Saxon princes, dies in England, where he had been 

N permitted to reſide as a ſubject. 7 

1118 The order of the Knights Templars inſtituted to defend the ſepulchte at Jeruſalem, 
and to protect Chriſtian ſtrangers. 

1151 The cavon law collected dy Gratian, a monk of Bologna. 

1163 London bridge, conſiſting of 19 ſmall arches, firſt built of Kone. 

| 1164 The Teutonic order of religious knights begins in Germany. 

| 1172 Henry II. king ct England (and farit of the Plantagenets), takes poſſeſſion of Ireland; 
which from that period, has been governed by an Engliſh viceroy, or lord lieu» 


tenant. | 
3176 England is divided, by Henry, into fix circuits, and juſtice is diſpenſed dy itincrant 
judges. 


1180 Glaſs windows began to be uſes in private houſes in England. 
1 1181 The las of Eugl and are digeſted about this time by Glanville. | 
1182 Pope Alexander III. curnpelled the kings of England and France to hold the ſtirrups 
ot his ſaddle when he mounted his Horſe, 
| | 1186 The great aonjungtion of the fun and moon and al the planets in Libra, happencd in 
[ Septemter. i 
2192 The — of Aſcalon, in Judea, in which Richard, king of England, defeats Saladine's 
1 army, conſiſting of 300,000 combatants. 
1194 Dies er mon Droit, firſt uſed as a motto by Richard, on a victory over the French. 
C | 3200 Chirnies were not known in England. 
1 Surnames now begin to be uſed ; firſt amor g the nodility. 
1208 London incorporated, and obtained their Erit charter for electing their Lord-Mayor 
and other magiſtrates, from king John. pe 
1215 Magna Charta is ſigned by king John and the barons of England. 
Court of common Pleas eſtabliſhed. | | 
1227 The Tartars, a new race of heroes, under Gingis-Kan, emerge from the northern parts 
cf Aſta, over-run all the Saracen empice; and in imitation of former conqucrots, 
car cath and deſolation wherever they march. 
1233 The inquitition, begun in 12044 is New truſted to the Dominicans. 
| The houſes of London, and other cities in England, France, and Germany, ſtill 
thatched with ſtraw. 
1253 The famous aſtronomical tables are compoſed by Alonzo, king of Caſtile. 
1258. The Tartats take Bagdad, which fniſhkes the empire of the Satacens. : | 
| 1263 Ari, 
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1263 Achoy king af Norway, invades Scotland with 160 ſail, and lands 20,000 men at the 
mouth of the Clyde, who are cut to pieces by Alexander III. who recovers the 
: Weſtern Isles. | 

3264 According to ſome writers, the commons of England were not ſummoned to parliarrrens , 
till this period. : 

1269 The Hamburgh company incorporated in England. 

2273 The empire of the preſent Auſtrian family begins in Germany. ; ; 

1282 Lewellyn, 4 — defeated and killed by Edward I. who unites that princi- 

- lity to England. ü 

1284 Edward I. born at Carnavon, is the firſt prince of Wales. 

1285 Alexander III. king of Scotland, dies, and that kingdom is diſputed by twelve candi- 
dates, who ſubmit their claims to the arbitration of Edward king of England + 
which lays the foundation of a long and deſolating war between both nations. 

1293 ba + is a _— ſucceſſion of Englith parliaments from this year, being the 224 of 

ward I. | 

1298 The preſent Turkiſh empire begins in Bithynia under Ottoman. 

Siwer- hafted kaives, ſpoons and cups, a great luxury. 
Tallow candles ſo great a luxury, that ſplinters of wood were uſed for lights. 
Wine ſold by apothecaries as a cordial. FE n 

1302 The mariner's compaſs invented, or improved by Givia, of Naples. 

2307 The beginning of the Swiſs cantons, 

130$ The popes remove to Avignon in France for 70 years. 

1310 Lincoln's Inn ſociety eſtabliſhed. 

1314 The battle of Bannockburn between Edward II. and Robert Bruce, which eſtabliſhes 
the latter on the throne of Scotland, | | 

The cardinals ſet fire to the conclave and ſeparate. A vacancy in the papal chair for 
two years, 

2320 Gold firſt coined in Chriſtendom 3 1344 ditto in England. 

1336 Two Brabant weavers ſettle at York, which, ſays Edward III. may prove of greaę 
benefit to us and eur ſubjects, | } 

2337 The firſt comet whoſe courſe is deſcribed with an aſtronomical exactneſs. 

1340 Gunpowder and guns firſt invented by Swartz, a monk of Cologn ; 1346, Edward III. 
had four pieces of cannon, which contributed to gain him the battle of Creſly ; 
1346, bombs and mortars were invented. 

Oil painting firſt made uſe of by John Vaneck. 
Heralds college inftituted in England. 

2344 The firſt creation to titles by patent uſed by Edward III. 

1346 The battle of Durham, in which David king of Scots, is taken priſoner, 

2349 The order of the Garter inſtituted in England by Edward III. altered in 2557, and 
conſiſts of 26 knights. 

2352 The Turks firſt enter Europe. | 

1354 The money in Scotland tili now the ſame as in England. | 

1356 The battle of Poictiets, in which King John of France and his ſon are taken priſoners 
by Edward the Black Prince. | 

357 Coals firft brought to London. 

1358 Arms of England and France firſt quartered by Edward III. he 

1362 The law pleadings in England changed from French to Engliſh, as a favour of Ed- 
ward III. to his people. ; 

John Wickliffe, an Engliſhman, begins about this time to- oppoſe the errors of 
0 Church cf Rome with great acuteneſs and ſpirit. His followers are called 
lards / 

1386 A company of linen-weavers from the Netherlands eſtabliſhed in London. 

MW ind ſar caſtle built by Edward III. 4 F 

1388 The battle of Orterburn between Hotſpur and the Earl of Douglas; on this is founded 
the ballad of Chevy Chace. 

1391 Cards invented in Frence for the king's amuſement. 

2399 Weſtminſter Abbey rebuilt and enlarged—=Weſtminſter Hall ditto. 

Order of the Bath inſtituted at the coronation of Henry IV. renewed in 172 5 con- 
h*ing of 38 knights. | Hh 

1410 Guildhall, London, built. 2 

1411 * h* univerfity of St. Andrew's in Scotland faunded. 

1415 The batiic of Agincourt gained over the French by Henry V. of England, 

1428 'T 1c ſiege of Or'-ans, the firſt blow to the Engliſh power in France. n 

2430 Ab ut this time Laurantius of Harlem invented the art of printing, which he practiſed. 
w th ſeparate wooden types. Gutenburgh afterwerds invented cut metal types; 
but the art was carried ti perfection by Peter Schoeffer, who invented the mode of 


eating 
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caſting the types in matrices. Frede rie Corſellis began ta print in Oxford, in x 
with wooden types; but it was William Caxton, — into Tacke! 
the art of printing with fufile types in 1474 

1446 The Vatican library tounded at Rome. 

The fea breaks in at Dort, in Holland, and drowns 200,000 . 

1453 Conſtantinople taken dy the Turks, which ends the eaftern empire, 1125 years from 
— dedication by Conſtantine the Great, 4 2206 years from the foundation of 

ome. | 
1454 The univerfity of Glaſgow, in Scotland, founded. 

1460 Engraving and etching on copper invented. 

2477 The univerſity of Aberdeen, in Sc tland, founded | 

2483 Richard III. kivg of England, and laſt of the Plantagenets, is detcated and killed a2 
the battle of Boſworth, by Henry (Tudor) VII. which puts an end to the civil 
wars between the houfes of York and Lancaſter, after a conteſt of 30 years, and 
the loſs of 100,000 men. 

7486 Henry eſtabliſhes fifty veomen of the guards, the firſt Ranging army. 

1489 Maps and ſca charts fir brought to Enghnd by Barth, Columbus. 

1491 Wilkam Groeyn publicly reaches the Greek language at Oxford. 

The Moors, hitherto a formidable enemy to the native Spaniards. are entirely fübdued 
by Ferdinand, and become ſubjects to that prince on certain conditions, which 
are ill obſerved by the Spaniards, whoſe clergy employ the powers of the 
Inquifition, with all its tortures ; and in 1609, near one million of the Moors are 


driven from Spain to the oppoſite coaſt of Africa from whenee they originally 
came. 


21492 America firt diſcovered by Columbus, a Genoeſe, in the fervice of Spain. 
1494 Algebra firſt xnown in Europe, | 
1497 The Portugueſe firit fail to the Eaſt-Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. 
South America diſcovered by Americus Veſpuſius, from whom it has its name. 
2499 N. America ditto, for Henry VII. by Cabot. 
15 Maximilian divides the empire of Germany into fix eircles, and adds four mere 
in 1512. « 
7405 Shillings firſt coined in England. F 
2509 Gardening introduced into England from the Netherlands, from whence vegetables 
were imported hitherto. : 
1513 e Flow den, in which James IV. of Scotland is killed, with the flower of 
is nobilitv. 
1517 Martin Luther began the Reformation. 
Egypt is conquered by the Turks. | 
1413 Meellan, in the ſervice of Spain, firſt difcovers the fraits of that name in South 
America. 
1520 Henry VIII. for his writings in favour of popery, receives the title of Defender of the 
Faith from the Pope. | 
1529 The name of Proteſtant takes ita rife from the Reformed proteſting againſt ue 
church of Rome, at the diet of Spires in Germanv. | 
2534 The Reformation takes place in England, under Henry VIII. 
21537 Religious houſes diſſolved by dirto 5 
1539 JIG Engliſh edition of the Bible authorized ; the preſent tranſlation finifhed 
1611. 
About this time carnon began to be uſed in ſhips. 
2543 Silk ftockivgs firſt worn dy the French king; firſt worn in England by queen Eliza- 
beth, 1561 3 the ſteel frame for weaving invented by the Rev. Mr. Lee, of St, 
John's College, Cambricge, 1 5$9. | 
| Pins firft uſed in England, betore which time the hadies uſed ſkewers 
1 2544 Good lands let in England, at one ſhilling per acre. / 
| 1545 The famous council of Trent begins, and continues 18 years. 
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1 1546 Firſt law in England eftabliſhing the intereſt of money at ten perceat. 4 
1549 Lord heutenants of counties inſtituted in England. ® 
| 1550 Horſe guards inſtituted in Englard. 5 
0 1555 The Ruſtan company eſtabliſhed in Enghnd, B 


yl 1558 Queen Elizabeth begins her reign. 

ö 1550 Ide Reformation in Scotland completed by John Knox. 

1553 Knives art wade in Englaug. | 

1569 Royal Exchange firft built. 

2573 The great Maffacre of Proteſtants at Par's. 

2579 The Dutch ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, aud the republic of Holland begins 
- Enxglith Ext-Incia company incorporatedonciiblifhed 1600. 
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3579 Engliſh Turkey company incorporated. 

1725 Sir Francis Drake returns from his voyage round the world, being the firſt Engliſh 

circumnav gator. | 

Parochial regiſter firſt appointed in England. | 

1582 r 1 the New Style in Italy ; the gth of Oftober being counts 

| the 15! | 

1583 Tobacco firſt brought from Virginia into England. 

1587 Mary queen of Scots is beheaded by order of Elizabeth, after 28 years impriſon · 
ment. | 

1588 The Spaniſh Armada deſtroyed by Drake and other Engliſh admirals. 

Henry IV. paſſes the edi& of Nauta, tolerating the Proteſtants. 

1589 Coaches firſt introduced into England ; hackney act 1693: increaſed to todo, in 

1770. 

1590 Band of penſioners in ſtituted in England. 

1591 Trinity College, Dublin, founded. 

1597 Watches firſt brought into England from Germany. 

1602 Decimal arithmetic invented at Bruges. 

1603 Queen Elizabeth (the laſt of the Tudors) dies, and nominates James VI. of Scotland 

(and firſt of the Stuarts) as her ſucceſſor ; which unites both kingdoms under the 

name of Great Britain. 

1605 The Gunpowder plot diſcovered at Weſtminſter : being a project of the Roman catho- 
lics to blow up the king and both houſes of parliament. 

1606 Oaths of allegiance firſt adminiſtered in England. 

1608 Galileo, of Florence, firſt diſcovers the ſatellites about the planet Saturn, by the teleſs 
cope, then juſt invented in Holland. | | 

1610 Henry IV. is murdered at Paris by Ravilliac, a prieſt. 

1611 Baronets firſt created in England, by James I. 

1614 Napier, of Marcheſton, in Scotland, invents the logarithms. 

Sir Hugh Middleton brings the New River to London from Ware. 
1616 The firſt permanent ſettlement in Virginia, 
1619 Dr. 2 Harvey, an Engliſhman, diſcovers the doctrine of the cireulation of the 
lood. * | 


1620 The broad filk manufactory from raw filk, introduced into England. 
1621 New England planted by the Puritans. 
162 5 King James dies, and is ſucceeded by his ſon Charles I. 
The iſland of Barbados, the firſt Engliſh ſettlement in the Weſt Indies is planted. 
1632 The battle of Lutzen, in which Guſtavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, and head or 
the Proteſtants in Germany, is killed. | 
1535 Province of Maryland planted by lord Baltimore, 
Regular poſts eſtablithed from London to Scotland, Ireland, &c. 
1640 King Charles diſobliges his Scottiſh ſubjects, on which their army under general Leſley, 
enters England, and takes Newcaſtle, being encouraged by the malcontentꝭ in 
England. 
The _— in Ireland, when 40,000 Engliſh proteſtants were killed. 
1542 King Charles impeaches five members, who had oppoſed his arbitrary meaſures, which 
begins the civil war in England. | 
1643 Exciſe on beer, ale, &c. firſt impoſed by Parliament. 
1546 Epiſcopacy aboliſhed in England, 
1649 Charles I. beheaded at Whitehall, January 30, aged 49, 
1654 Cromwell aſſumes the protectorſhip. 
1655 The Engliſh, under admiral Penn, take Jamaica from the Spaniards, 
1658 Cromwell dies, and is fucceeded in the protectorſhip, by his ſon Richard. 
i660 King Charles II. is reſtored by Monk, commander of the army, after an exile of 
twelve years in France and Holland, 
Epiſcopacy finds in England and — ocÞ Fa 
The people of Denmark, — + ry Nobles, ſurrender their privileges t 
Frederic III. who becomes abſolute. * . 7 l 7 
1662 The Royal Society eſtabliſhed jn London, by Charles II. 
1663 Carolina planted, in 1728, divided into two ſeparate p>vernments. 
1664 ark. ö in Nerth America, conquered from the Syedes and Dutch, 
yt ng! 
2665 The plague rages in London, and carries off 63,000 perſons. _ 
1666 The great fire of London degap Sept. 2. and continued three days, in which were des 
ſtroyed 13,000 houſes, and 400 ſtreets. £2. | 
Tea firſt uſed in England 


[194] 


0 


1567 The peace of Breda, which confirms to the Engliſh the New Netherlands, now 
1% known 
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- "known by the names of Pennſylvania, New York, and New Jerſey. 
1668 The peace of ditto, Aix la Chapelle. 
St. James's park planted, and made a thorough-fare for public uſe by Charles IL. 
1670 The Engliſh Hudſon's Bay Company incorporated. 
1672 Lewis XIV. over-runs great part of Holland, when the Dut open their fluices, being 
determined to drown their n Ns retire to their ſettlements in the Eaf 
Indies. | | Fo 
African company eſtabliſhed. 
2678 The peace of Nimeguen. 
The habeas corpus act paſſed. . _ + 
1680 A great comet appeared, and from, its nearneſi: do our earth, alarmed. the inhabitants, 
It continued viſible from Nov. 3, to March 9. 
William Penn, a Quaker, receives a charter for planting Penoſylyania. 
1683 India ſtock ſold from 360 to oo per cent. 
1685 Charles II. dies, aged 55, and is ſuccgeded by his brother, James II. 
The duke of Monmouth, natural ſon to Charles II. raiſes a rebellion, but is defeated 
at the battle of Sedgemoor, and beheaded, | 
The edict of Nantz infamouſly revoked by Lewis XIV. and the 8 eruelly 
erſecuted. 
1687 — of Verſailles, near Paris, finiſhed by Lewis XIV. 
2688 The R-volution in Great Britain begins, Nov. 5. King — abdicates, and retires 
to France, December 3. 
1689 King William and queen Mary, daughter and ſon-in-law to James, are proclaimed 
February 16. 
Viſcount "Sv ſtands out for James in Scotland, but is killed by general Mackey, 


«4 


at the battle ot Killycrankie, upon which the ee wearied with r | 


misfortunes, diſperſe, 
The land-tax paſſed in England. 
The toleration act paſſe? in ditto. 
Several biſhops are deprived for not taking the oath to king William. . 
1690 The battle of the Bdyne, gained by William againſt James, in Ireland. 
169 1 The war in Ireland finiſhed, by the ſurrender of Limerick to William. 
1692 The Engliſh and Dutch fleets, commanded by admiral Ruſſel, defeat the French fleet 
off La Hogue. 
1693 Bayonets at the end of loaded muſkets firſt uſed by the French * the Confederates 
in the battle of Turin. | 
The duchy of Hanover made the ninth electorate. | 
Bank of England eftabliſhed by King William. 
The firſt public lottery was drawn this year. 
Maſſacre of Highlanders at Glencoe, by king William's troops, 
1694 Queen Mary dies at the age of 33, and William reigns alone. 
Stamp duties initituted in England. 
1696 The peace of Ryſwick. 
1699 The Scots ſettled a colony at the iſthmus of Darien, in America, and called it Calc- 
donia. 
1700 2 XII. of Sweden begins bis reign. 
King James II. dies at St. Germains, in the 68th year of his age. 
1701 Pruiia erected into a kingdom. 
Society for the propagation of the Goſpel in foreign parts eſtabliſhed. 
1702 King William cies, aged go, and is ſucceeded by queen Ann, daughter to James It 
who, with the emperor and States General, renews rhe war againſt France and Spain, 
1704 Gibraltar taken from the Spaniards, by admiral Rooke. 
The battle of Blenheim, won by the duke of Marlborough and . ook the 
French. 
The court of Exchequer inftiruted in England. | 
1706 The treaty of Union betwixt England and Scaxland, figned Jufy 22. 
The battle of Ramillies won by Marlborough and the allies. 
1707 The firſt Britiſh parliament, 
1708 Minarca taken from the Spaniards by general Stanhope. 
The battle of Qudenarde won by Marlborough and the allies. 
Sardinia erefted into a kingdom, and given to the duke of Savoy. 
1709 Peter the Great, czar of Muſcovy, deteats Charles XII. at Pultowa, who flies to 
Turke 
The battle of Malplaquet won by Marlborough and the allies: 
2710 Queen Anne changes the Whig miniſtry tor hers more favcurable to the intereſt of 
her ſuppoſed brother, the late Pretender. Te 
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$730 The cathedral church of St. Paul, Landon, rebuilt by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, in 37 
cars, at one million expence, by a duty on coals, | 
The Engliſh South- Sca company began. 

i712 Duke of Hamilton and lord Mohun killed in a duel in Hyde-Park. 

1713 The peace of Utrecht, whereby Newfoundland, Nova-Scotia, New-Britain, and Hud- 
ſon's Bay, in North America, were yielded to Great Britain ; Gibraltar and Mi- 
norca, in Europe, were alſo calirmed to the ſaid crown by this treaty. 

1714 Queen Anne dies at the age of 50, and is ſucceeded by George J. 

Intereſt reduced to five per cent. 

1715 Lewis XIV. dies, and is ſucceeded by his great-grandſon, Lewis XV. 

The rebellion in Scotland begins in Sept. under the carl of Mar, in favour of the Pre- 
tender. The action of Sheriff-muir, and the ſurrender of Preſton, both in Novem- 
| ber, when the rebels diſperſe. - 

1716 The Pretender married to the princeſs Sobieſki, grand-davizhter of John Sobieſki, late 
king of Poland. A | 

An act paſſed for ſeptennial parliaments. 
1719 The Miſhſſippi ſcheme at its height in France. | | 
Lombe's filk-throwing machine, containing 26,586 wheels, erected at Derby; takes 
up one-eighth of a mile; one water wheel moves the reſt ; and in 24 hours, it 
works 318,504,900 yards of organzine ſilk thread. 
The South-Sea ſcheme in England begun in April 7, was at its height at the end of 
June, and quite ſunk about September 29. | 

1727 King George dies, in the 68th year of his age; and is ſucceeded by his only ſong 

George II. | 
fnocutation firſt tried on criminals with ſucceſs, 
Ruſſia, formerly a dukedom, is now eſtabliſhed as an empire. | 

1732 Kouli Khan, uſurps the Peffian throne, conquers the Mogul empire, and returns with 
two hundted thirty-one millions ſterling. | SOT. | 

Several public-ſpirited gentlemen begin the ſettlement of Georgia, in North America, 

1736 Captain Porteus, having ordered his ſoldiers to fire upon the populace at the execution 
of a ſmuggler, is himſelf hung by the mob at Edinburgh. | 

1738 Weſtminſter-Bridge, confiſting of fifteen arches, begun; finiſhed in 1750, at the ex- 
pence of 389, 00l. defrayed by parliament. 

1739 Letters of marque iſſued out in Britain againſt Spain, July 21, and war declared Octo- 


ber 23. | 
1743 The battle of Dettingen won by the Engliſh and allies, in favour of the queen of 
Hungary. WFP 
1744 War declared againſt France. Commodore Anſon returns from his voyage round the 
world. | 5 
1745 The allies loſe the battle of 1 | ; 
The rebelhon breaks out in Scotland, and the Pretender's army defeated by the duke of 


Cumberland, at Culloden, April 16, 1746. | . 
1746 Britiſh Linen Company erected. | | 
1748 The peace cf Aix-la-Chapelle, by which a reſtitution of all places taken during the 
was to be made on all ſides. | | 
1749 The intereſt of the Britiſh funds reduced to three per cent. 
"Britiſh Herring fiſhery iricorporated: NR. 
1751 Frederick, prince of Wales, father to his preſent majeſty, died. 
Antiquarian ſociety at London incorporated. 
1752 The new ſtyle introduced into Great Britain; the third of September being counted 
_ the. fourteenth. | 2 0 5 | 
1753 The Britiſh muſeum erected at Montagu houſe. 
Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce inſtituted in London. 
1755 Liſbon deſtroyed by an earthquake. . 4 
1756 146 Englithmen are confined in the black hole at Calcutta, in the Eaſt Indies, by 
order of the nabob, and 123 found dead next morning. 
Marine ſociety eſtabliſhed at London. 1 "Og 
1757 Damien atterqpted to aſſaſſinate the French king. * a 
1759 Gerieral Wolfe is killed in the battle of Quebec, which is gained hy the Engliſh, 
1760 King George II. dies October 2 5, iti the 57th year of his age, and is. ſucceeded by his 


preſent maj-ſty, who, on the 224 of September 1761, married the princeſs Char- 


Torte, of Mecklenburgh Strelitz. 
Black-Friars bridge, confiſtivg of nine atches, b 
I52,840l. to be diſcharged by a toll. 
1762 War declared againft Spain. | 
Peter III. Emperor of Ruſſia, is depoſed, impriſoned, and murdered. 


egun ; finiſhed 2970, at the. expence of 
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1762 American philoſophical ſociety eſtabliſhed in Philadelphia. 

George r of Wales, born Auguſt 12. 

1763 The definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain, France, Spain, and Portugal, con- 
cluded at Paris, February 10, which confirmed to Great Britain the extenſive pro. 
vinces of Canada, Eaſt and Weſt Florida, and part of Louiſiana, in North America; 
— the iſlands of Granada, St.Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago, in the Weſt In. 

ies. : 

1764 The parliament granted 10,0001. to Mr. Harriſon, for his diſcovery of the longitude 

by his time-picce. | 

»65 His Majeſty's royal charter paſſed for incorporating the ſociety of artiſts. 

An = paſſed amexing the ſovereignty of the iſland of Man to the crown of Great 

ritain, 

1766 April 21, a ſpot or macula of the ſun, more than thrice the bigneſs of our earth, paſſed 
the ſun's centre. | 

1768 Academy of painting eſtabliſhed in London, 

The Turks impriſon the Ruſſian ambaſſador, and declare war againſt that empire. 

1771 Dr. Solande, and Mr. Banks, in his majeſty's ſhip the Endeavour, lieut. Cook, return 

a voyage round the world, having made ſeveral important diſcoveries in the 
- South Seas. | 

1772 The King of Sweden changes the conftitution of that Kingdom. 

The Pretender marrics a princefs of Germany, grand-daughter of Thomas, late earl of 
Ayleſbury. | | 

The emperor of Germany, empreſs of Ruſſia, and the king of Pruſſia, firip the king 
of Poland of great pait of his dominions, which they divide among themſelves, 
in violation of the moſt ſolemn treaties. 

1773 Captain Phipps is ſent to explore the North Pole, but having made eighty- one degrees, 

is in danger of being locked up by the ice, and his attempt to diſcover a paſſage in 
that quarter proves truitleſs, 
The om expelled from the Pope's dominions, and ſuppreſſed by his bull, Aug. 25. 
The Englith Eaſt India Company having, by conqueſt or treaty, acquired the extenſive 
provinces of Bengal, Orixa, and Bahar, containing fiſteen millions of inhabitants, 
great irrcgularities are committed by their ſervants abroad, upon which govern. 
ment interferes, and ſends out judges, & c. for the better adminiſtration of juſtice. 

The war between the Ruſſians and Turks proves diſgraceful to the latter, who lofe the 
iſlands in the Archipelago, and by ſea are every where unſucceſsful. 

#7 74 Peace is proclaimed between the Ruſſians and Turks. 

The Britiſh yariiament having paſſed an act, laying a duty of three pence per pound 
upon all teas imported into America; the coloniſts, confidering this as a grievance, 
deny the right of a Britiſh parliament to tax them. py” 

Deputies ſrom the ſeveral American colonies meet at Philadelphia, as the firſt gener:) 
congreſs, Sept. 5. | | 

Firſt petition of Congreſs to the king, Nov. 

#775 April 19, The firſt action happens in America between the king's troops and the pro- 
vincials at Lexington. | 

May 20, Articles of confederation and perpetual union between the American province- 

June 17, A bloody action at Bunker's Hill, between the royal troops and the Amert- 
Cans. 

1776 March 17, The town of Boſton evacuated by the king's 1 2 a : 

An unſucceſsful attempt, in July, made by commodore Sir Peter Parker, and lieute- 
nant general Clinton, upon Charles Town, in South Carolina. 

'The Congreſs declare the American colonies free and independent ſtates, July 4. 

The Americans are driven from Long land, New York, in Auguſt, with great loſs, 
and great numbers of them taken priſoners ; and the city of New York is aſtet · 
wards taken poſſeſſion of by the king's | 

Becember 25 =] Waſhington takes 900 of the Heſhians priſoners at Trenton, 

Torture aboliſhed in Poland. * 

1777 General Howe takes poſſeſſion of Philadelphia. 

Lieutenant-general Burgoyne is obliged to ſurrender his army, at Saratoga, in Canada, 

by conventiun, to the American army under the command of the generals Gates“ 
and Arnold, Oct. 17. 
1778 A treaty of Alliance concluded · at Paris between the French king and the thirteen unit - 
ed American colonies, in which their independence is acknowledged by the court 
of France, Feb. 6. : 
The remains of the carl of Chatham interred at the public expence in Weſtmintter 

Abbey, June , in con of 2 vote of parliament. 

The carl of Cazlific, William Eden, Eſq. and George Johnſon, Eſq. — 
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delphia, the beginning of June, as commiſſioners for reſtoring peace between 
Great Britain and America. *' | | 

1778 Philadelphia evacuated by the king's troops, June 13. 

The congreſs refuſe to treat with the Britiſh commiſſioners, unlefs the independence 
of the American colonies were firſt acknowledged, or the king's fleets and armies 
withdrawn from America. 

An engagement fought off Breſt between the Engliſh fleet under the command of ad- 
miral Keppel, and the French fleet under the command of count d'Otvilliers, 
July 27. 

Dominica taken by the French, Sept. 7. 

Pondicherry ſurrendets to the arms of Great Britain, Oct. 17. 

St. Lucia taken from the French, Dec. 28. 

1779 St. Vincent taken by the French, June 17. 

Grenada taken by the French, July 3. 

1790 Torture in courts of Juſtice aboliſhed in France. 

The inquifition aboliſhed in the duke of Modena's dominions. £ 

Admiral Rodney takes twenty-two ſail of Spaniſh ſhips, Jan. 8. 

The ſame admiral alſo engages a Spaniſh fleet under the command of Don Tuan de 
Langara, near Cape St. Vincent, and takes five ſhips of the line, one more driven 
on ſhore, and anocher blown up, Jan. 16. 

Three actions between admiral Rodnty and the count de Guichen, in the Weſt Indies, 
in the months of April and May; but none of them decifive. 

Charles Town, South Carolina, ſurrenders to Sir Henry Clinton, May 4. 

Penſacola, and the whole province of Welt Florida, ſurrender to the arms of the 
king of Spain, May g. 

The pretended Proteſtaat Aﬀociation, to the number of 50,000, go up to the Houſe 
of Commons, with their petitioa for the repeal of an att paſſed in favour of 
Papiſts, June 2 . 

That event followed by the moſt daring riots in the city of Londen and in Southwark, 
for ſeveral ſucceſſi ve days, in which ſome Popiſh chapels are deſtroyed, together 
with the priſons of Newgate, the King's Bench, the Fleet, ſeveral private houſes. 
&c. "Theſe alarming riots are at length ſuppreſſed by the interpoſition of the 
military, and many of the rioters are tried and executed for felony. 

Five Engliſh Eaſt Indiamen, and fifty Engliſh merchant ſhips bound for the Weſt In- 
dies taken by the combined Fleets of France and Spain, Aug, 8. 

Earl Cornwallis obtains a fignal victory over general Gates, near Cambden, in South 
Caroline, in which above 1000 American priſoners are taken, Aug. 16. 

Mr. Laurens late preſident of the congreſs, taken in an American packet, near New- 

foundland, Sept. 3. 
General Arnold deſerts the ſervice of the Congreſs, eſcapes to new Vork, and is made 
a brigadier-general in the royal-ſervice, Sept. 24. | 

Major Andre, adjutant-general to the Britiſh army, hanged as a ſpy at Tappan, in the 

province of New York, OR. 2. | 

Mr. Laurens is committed priſoner to the Tower, on a charge of high treaſon, OR. 4. 

Dreadful hurricanes in the Weſt Indies, by which great devaſtation is made in Ja- 

maica, Barbadoes, St. Lucia, Dominica, and other iflands, Oct. 3. and 10. 
A declaration of hoſtilities publiſhed againſt Holland, Dec. 20, | 
1781 The Dutch ifland of St. Euſtatia taken by admiral Rodney and general Vaughan, 
Feb. 3. Retaken by the French, Nov. 27. 
Earl Cornwallis obtains a victory, but with confiderable loſs, over the Americans undes 
general Green, at Guildford, in North Carolina, March 15. 
The iſland of Tobago taken by the French, June 2. 
A bloody engagement fought between an Engliſh ſquadron under the command of ad- 
miral Parker, and a Dutch ſquadron under the command of admiral Zootman, 
oft the Dogger Bank, Aug. 5. 
Earl Cornwallis, with a contiderable Britiſh army, ſurrendered priſoners of war to the 
American and French troops, under the command of general Waſhington, and 
count Rochambeau, at York-town, in Virginia, Oct. 19. : 
3782 Trincomale, on the iſland of Ceylon, taken by admiral Hughes, Jan. 11. 

Minorca ſurrendered to the arms of the king of Spain, Feb 5. ; 

The ifland of St. Chriſtopher taken by the French, Feb. 12. 

The ifland of Nevis, taken by the French, Feb. 14. 

Montſerrat taken by the French, Feb. 22. | 

The houſe of commons addreſs the king again} any farther proſecution of offenſive 
war on the continent of North America, March 4. and reſolve, that houſe would 
conſider all thoſe as enemies to his majeſty, and this country, who ſhoutd adviſe, or 


* 


/ 
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1762 American philoſophical ſociety eſtabliſhed in Philadelphia. 

George Auguſtus Frederick, prince of Wales, born Auguſt 12. 

1763 The definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain, France, Spain, and Portugal, con- 
cluded at Paris, February 10, which confirmed to Great Britain the extenſive pro. 
vinces of Canada, Eaſt and Weſt Florida, and part of Louifiana, in North America ; 
_ the iſlands of Granada, St. Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago, in the Weſt In. 

ies, | 

1764 The parliament granted 10, oool. to Mr. Harriſon, for his diſcovery of the longitude 

by his time-picce. 

»65 His Majeſty*s royal charter paſſed for incorporating the ſociety of artiſts. 

An paſſed amexing the ſovereignty of the iſland of Man to the crown of Great 
ritain, 

1766 April 21, a ſpot or macula of the ſun, more than thrice the bigneſs of our earth, paſſed 
the ſun's centre. 

1768 Academy of painting eſtabliſhed in London, | 

The Turks impriſon the Ruſſian ambaſſador, and declare war againſt that empire. 
1771 Dr. Solande. and Mr. Banks, in his majeſty's ſhip the Endeavour, lieut. Cook, return 
om a voyage round the world, having made ſeveral important diſcoveries in the 
South Seas. 

1772 The king of Sweden changes the conftitution of that kingdom. 

a marries a princeſs of Germany, grand- daughter of Thomas, late earl of 
yleſbury. . | 
'The em he of Germany, empreſs of Ruſſia, and the king of Pruſſia, ſtrip the king 
of Poland of great part of his dominions, which they divide among themſelves, 

in violation of the moſt ſolemn treaties, 

1773 Captain Phipps is ſent to explore the North Pole, but baving made eighty- one degrees, 

is in danger of being locked up by the ice, and his attempt to diſcover a paſſage in 
that quarter proves fruitleſs, | 
The 1 expelled from the Pope's dominions, and ſuppreſſed by his bull, Aug. 25. 
The Englith Eaft India Company having, by conqueſt or4reaty, acquired the extenſive 
provinces of Bengal, Orixa, and Bahar, containing fiſteen millions of inhabitants, 
great irregularities are committed by their ſervants abroad, upon which govern. 
ment interferes, and ſends out judges, &c. for the better adminiſtration of juſtice, 
The war between the Ruſſians and Turks proves diſgraceful to the latter, who loſe the 
iſlands in the Archipelago, and by ſea are every where unſucceſsful. 

#7 74 Peace is proclaimed between the Ruſſians and Turks. 

The Britiſh parliament having paſſed an act, laying a duty of three pence per pound 
upon all teas imported into America; the coloniſts, confidering this as a grievance, 
deny the right of a Britiſh parliament to tax them. * 

Deputies ſrom the ſeveral American colonies meet at Philadelphia, as the firſt general 
congreſs, Sept. 5. þ 

Firſt Peng of Congreſs to the king, Nov. X 

#775 April 19, The firſt action happens in America between the king's troops and the pro- 
vincials at Lexington. Z f 

May 20, Articles of confederation and perpetual union between the American province- 

» June 17, A bloody action at Bunker's Hill, between the royal troops and the Ameri- 
| Cans. 

2776 March 17, The town of Boſton evacuated by the king's 1 5 8 i | 

An unſucceſsful attempt, in July, made by commodore Sir Peter Parker, and lieute- 
nant general Clinton, upon Charles Town, in South Carolina. 

The Congreſs declare the American colonics free and independent ſtates, July 4. 

The Americans are driven from Long Wand, New York, in Auguſt, with great loſs, 
and great numbers of them taken priſoners 3 and the city of New York is aftcr- 
wards taken poſſeſſion of by the king's troops. ; 

December 2 5 =] Waſhington takes 900 of the Heſſians priſoners at Trenton, | 

Torture aboliſhed in Poland. _ 

1777 General Howe takes poſſeſſion of Philadelphia. , | 

Lieutenant- general Burgoyne is obliged to ſurrender his army, at Saratoga, in Canada, 

by conventiun, to the American army under the command of the generals Gates“ 
and Arnold, Oct. 17. | 

1779 A treaty of Alliance concluded-at Paris between the French king and the thirteen unit- 

cd American colonies, in which their independence is acknowledged by the court 
of France, Feb. 6. v4 
Weſtmintter 


The remains of the carl of Chatham interred at the public expence in 
© The carl of Carliſſe, William Eden, Eſq. and George Johnſon, Eſq. arrive at Phila- 


Abbey, June , in conſequence of a vote of parliament. 
delphia, 
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delphia, the beginning of June, as commiſſioners for reſtoring peace between 

Great Britain and America. 12 i 

1778 Philadelphia evacuated by the king's troops, June 18. 

The congreſs refuſe to treat with the Britiſh commiſſioners, unleſs the independence 

of the American colonies were firſt acknowledged, or the king's fleets and armies 

withdrawn from America. 

An engagement fought off Breſt between the Engliſh fleet under the command of ad- 

miral Keppel, and the Freneh fleet under the command of count d'Orvilliers, 

July 27. 

Dominica taken by the French, Sept. 7. 

Pondicherry ſurrende ts to the arms of Great Britain, Oct. 17. 

St. Lucia taken from the French, Dec. 25. 

1779 St. Vincent taken by the French, June 17. 

Grenada taken by the French, July 3. 

1780 Torture in courts of Juſtice aboliſhed in France. 

The inquifition aboliſhed in the duke of Modena's dominions. 

Admiral Rodney takes twenty-two ſail of Spaniſh ſhips, Jan. 9. 

The ſame admiral alſo engages a Spaniſh fleet under the command of Don Juan de 

Langara, near Cape St. Vincent, and takes five ſhips of the line, one more driven 

on ſhore, and anocher blown up, Jan. 16. 

Three actions between admiral Rodney and the count de Guichen, in the Weſt Indies, 
in the months of April and May; but none of them deciſive. 

Charles Town, South Carolina, ſurrenders to Sir Henry Clinton, May 4. 

Penſacola, and the whole province of Welt Florida, ſurrender to che arms of the 
king of Spain, May 9. 

The pretended Proteftant Aﬀociation, to the number of 50,000, go up to the Houſe 

of Commons, with their petitioa for the repeal of an act paſſed in favour of 

Papiſts, June 2 / ck 

That event followed by the moſt daring riots in the city of Londen and in Southwark, 

for ſeveral ſucceſſi ve days, in which ſome Popiſh chapels are deſtroyed, together 


&c. Theſe alarming riots are at length ſuppreſſed by the interpoſition of the 
military, and many of the rioters are tried and executed for felony. f 
Five Engliſh Eaſt Indiamen, and fifty Engliſh merchant ſhips bound for the Weſt In- 
dies taken by the combined Fleets of France and Spain, Aug, 8. 
Earl Cornwallis obtains a fignal victory over general Gates, near Cambden, in South 
Caroline, in which above 1000 American priſoners are taken, Aug. 16. 
Mr. Laurens late preſident of the congreſs, An in an American packet, near New- 
foundland, Sept. 3. 
General Arnold deſerts the ſervice of the Congreſs, eſcapes to new York, and is made 
| A brigadier-general in the royal-ſervice, Sept. 24. | 
Major Andre, adjutant- general to the Britiſh army, hanged as a ſpy at Tappan, in the 
province of New York, Oct. 2. | 
Mr. Laurens is committed. priſoner to the Tower, on a charge of high treaſon, OR. 4. 
Dreadful hurricanes in the Weſt Indies, by which great devaſtation is made in Ja- 
maica, Barbadoes, St. Lucia, Dominica, and other iflands, Oct. 3. and 10. 
A declaration of hoſtilities publiſhed againſt Holland, Dec. 20, 
1781 The Dutch iſland of St. Euſtatia taken by admiral Rodney and general Vaughan, 
Feb. 3. Retaken by the French, Nov. 27. 


general Green, at Guildford, in North Carolina, March 15. 

The iſland of Tobago taken by the French, June 2. 
A bloody engagement fought between an Engliſh ſquadron under the command of ad- 
miral Parker, and a Dutch ſquadron under the command of admiral Zootman, 
off the Dogger Bank, Aug. 5. 
Earl Cornwallis, with a confiderable Britiſh army, ſurrendered priſoners of war to the 
American and French troops, under the command of general Waſhington, ane 
count Rochambeau, at York-town, in Virginia, Oct. 29, q 
1782 Trincomale, on the iflaad of Ceylon, taken by admiral Hughes, Jan. 11. 
Minorca ſurrendered to the arms of the king of Spain, Feb. 5. ; 
The iſland of St. Chriſtopher taken by the French, Feb. 12. 2 
The ifland of Nevis, taken by the French, Feb. 14. 
Montſerrat taken by the French, Feb. 22. 
The houſe of commons addreſs the king againſ} any farther proſecution of offenſive 

war on the continent of North America, March 4. and reſolve, that houſe would 
conſider all thoſe as enemies to his majeſty, and this country, wlo mould adviſe, or 


/ 


with the priſons of Newgate, the King's Bench, the Fleet, ſeveral private houſes. - 


Earl Cornwallis obtains a victory, but with confiderable loſs, over the Americans undes 
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by any means attempt, the farther proſecution of offenſive war on the continent of 
Non America, tor the purpole of reducing the revolted clone s to obedience by 
ree. 
i Admiral Rodney obtains a Rgnal _ over the Fench fleet, under the command 
of count de Graffe, near Dominica, in the We?t Traies, April 13, 
dn ral Hughes, with eleven thips, deat off}, near the iſland of Ceylon, the French ad- 
wiral Suftrein, wih twelve ſhips of the line, after a ſevere engagemen, in which 
both fleets loft a great number of men, April 12. | 
"The refolution of the houfe of commons relating to ohn Wilkes, ed, and the Middle. 
{ex eleQion, patltſesd Feb 17 1769, refcinded May x. 
The bill to repeal the declaratory att of George I. relative to the legillation of Ireland, 
received the royal affect, Jane a0. 
The French ook and deftroyed the forts and ſettlements in Hudfon's Bay, Aug. 24. 
"The Spaniards dete ited in ber grand attack on Gibraltar, Sept, 13. 
Treat 4 concluded betwixt the republic of Holland, and the united States of America, 
Ge. 8. 
Provifional artictes of peace Fgncd at Paris between the Briith and American com . 
wickeonets, by which the Thineen Used American colonies are ack yowledged by 
his Reitannie West to be Tree, lovermign, and independent ates, Nov. 30. 
18; Pretiminay articles of pexce between his Batannic majeſty, and the Kings of France 
and Spain, figned at Vetfailles, Tan, 20. 
The order of St. Patrick inftitared, Feb. . 
"Three earthquekes in Calabria Ulteror and Sicily, deftroying a great number of tonne 
and inhabitants, Fed. 3. 7. and Stk. | 
Armiſtice betwixt Great Britain and Holland, Feb. to. 
Ratification of the defaitive tresty of Peace between Great Rritain, France, Spain, 
_ andthe United States of America, Sept. 3. 
x5$z The city of London wait on the King with an addreſs of thanks for diſailling the cox. 
q Udon wiondty, Jan. x6. 
1 The great feal gelen trom the Lord Chancellor's houſe in Great Ormond«treet, 
March 24. 
The rie tion of the peace with America, arrived April ». 
The definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain and Holland, May 24. 
The memory of Handel commemorated by a grand Jubilee, a Weſtminiter Abbey, 
May 26. 
Proclamation for a public tank Hog, July 2. 
Mr. Lunardl aſcended bn a daloon from the Attillery-gtound, Moorfields, the Ars ar- 
tempt of the kind in England, Sept. 18. 
The dull ads adolithed in Spain, exe-pt tor pious or patriotic uſes by ed, Nov. 14. 
258; Mr. Blanchard and Dr. Jottenes went ttom Dover to Calais in an air balloon, in abou! 
two Hoars, Jan. 7. 
A treaty of contedoracy to preferve the *ndivilidility of the German empire entered 
| o by the King of Prafta, the eleQors of Hannover, Saxony, and Mente, May 29 
" M. de Romet a»d M. Romain atcended at Boulogne, intending to crofs the channe:; 
| in Twenty minudes the dalloon took Are, and the acronauts came to the $70<n3 
and were killed on the foot. 
The tall was takca off Bick Frizr's bridze, Jone 22. 
The prehminanes of peace were ined borween the emperor ad Holland, at Paris 
| Sept 2D. 
| The adoie powers gd the deditive teaty, and a treaty of alliance between France 
and the Dutch on the 16. Nov, 
Dr. Seabury, an American mithonary, was conflituted biſhop of Cormectieut by five 
not©-Jaring Scotch prelates, Nov. 
7786 The king of Sweden prohibited the uſe et torture in his dowirions. 
Cardinal Turtone, high inguifitar at Rome, was publicly dragged out of his carriage 
dy an id td tor his crav1ty, and heng on a gib 30 feet high. 
Carmercial toary Aged between Envlind ant France, Sept. 26. | 
$7 1,000 er cont Rock Trapsterncd to che landgrave of Heſſe, for Heffianſoldters Joft 
ia the American war, & zol. 2 man, Nov. 1. | 
Mr. Adams, ite American ambailzdor, preſented Dr. White of Pennfytranniz'ant Dy. 
Provot ot New York, to the archdiſhop of Caverbury, to be coaſecrated biſhops for 
the Ned Ses. They were confecrated Feb. ( 1789. 
»7$57. M. Eule, at the bar ot the heut of Lords, in the name of all the commons | Sara 
rainy 
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Rritain, impeached Warren Haſtingt, late goverhor-general of Bengal, of high 
crimes and mitdemeanours, May 21. | 

1787 The King, by letters 58 erected the province of Nova Scotia into a biſhop's fery 
and appointed Dr. Charles Inglis to be the biſhop, Aug, 1. 

27$$ ln the ny part of October, the firſt ſyryproms appeared of a ſevere diforder, which 
alſlicted our gracious fovereign. On the fixth of Novernber they were very a- 
larming, and on the thirteenth a form of prayer for his recovery was wb by 
the privy council, | 

1789 His majeſty was pronounced to be in a fate of convaleſcence, Feb, 17. and to be free 
from complaint, Feb, 26, * 

A general thankſgiving for the king's recovery, who attended the ſervice at St, Paul's 
with a great proceftion, April 33. 
Revolution in France, capture of the baſtile, execution of the governor, &c. July 14. 

17990 Grand confederation in the Champ de Mars, July 14. 

1791 In conſequence of ſome gentlemen mecting to commemorate the French revolution in 
Rirmingham, on the 14th of July, the mob aroſe and committed the moſt daring 
outrages for ſome days on the perſons and properties of many of the inhabitants of 
the town and neighbourhood ; burning and deſtroying meeting- houſes, private 
dwellings, Kc. Peace and ſecurity were at length reſtored by the interpoſition of 
the military power, | 

1792 The definitive treaty of peace was ſigned between the Britiſh and their allies, the Ni- 

| zam and Mahrattas on one part, and Tippoo Sultan on the other, March x9thy 
by which he ceded one halt of his terrirorial potſeſſions, and delivered up two of 
his ſons to Lord Cornwallis as hoſtages for the tulklment of the treaty. 
Guſtavus III. king of Sweden, died on the 29th of March, in conſequence of being 
alaſinated by Ankerſtroom. 

$793 Lewis XVI. atter having received innumerable indignities from his people, was 

, brought to the ſcattold, Jan, 21, and had his head ſevered by the guillotine, con- 
trary to the exptets laws of the new conſtitution, which bad declared the pertoan 
of the king invielable, 


MEN 


* $ Horace, the Roman lyric and ſatiric poet. Francis. 
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MEN of LEARNING and GENIUS. 


N. B. By the Dates is implied the Time when the above Writers died; but when that Periad 
happens not to be known, the Age in which they flouriſhed is Sign f, by fi. The Names 
in Talics, are thoſe who bave given the beſt Engliſh Tranſlations, excluſive of Scheo! 


Books. 
Hef. Ch. ; 
907 OMER, the firſt profane writer and Greek poet, flouriſhed. Pepe. N 
Heſiod, the Greek poet, ſuppoſed to live near the time of Homer, Cooke, 


$84 Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver. 
600 Sappho, the Greek lyric poetreſs, fl. Fawtes, 
558 Solon, lawgiver of Athens. 
556 AÆHſop, the firſt Greek fabuliſt. Croxeal. 
848 Thales, the firſt Greek aſtronomer and geographer. 
497 Pythagoras, founder of the Pythagorean philoſophy in Greece. Rowe. 
474 Anacreon, the Greek lyric poet. Faewhes. Addijon, 
456 Aſchylus, the firſt Greek tragic poet. Potter. 
435 Pindar, the Greek lyric poet. We. 
413 Herodotus of Greece, the firſt writer of profane hiſtory, Litt/ebury, Belo: 
407 Ariſtophanes, the Greek comic poet, fl. White, 
Euripides, the Greek tragic poet. Jhoodbull. 
406 Sophocles, ditto. Franklin. Potter. 
Contuſius, the Chineſe philoſopher, fl. 
400 Socrates, the founder of moral philoſophy, in Greece, 
391 Thucydides, the Greek hiſtorian, Smith. Hobbes. 
361 Hippocrares, the Greek phyfician. C/ifion. 
Demecritus, the Greek philoſopher. 
359 Xenophon, ditto, and hiſtorian. Smith. Speiman. Ajhly. Fielding. 
328 Plato, the Greek philoſopher, and diſciple of Socrates, Sydenham. 
336 Iſocrates, the Greek orator. Gullies. 
332 Ariftotle, the G:eek philoſopher, and diſciple of Plato. Hobbes. 
313 Demoſthenes, the Athenian orator, poiſoned himſelf. Leland. Francis. 
288 Theophraſtus, the Greek philoſopher, and ſcholar of Ariſtotle. Budgel. 
285 Theocritus, the firſt Greek paſtoral poet. fl. Fawkes, 
277 Euclid, of Alexandria, in Egypt, the mathematician, fl. R. Simſen. 
270 Epicurus, found:r of the Epicurean philoſophy in Greece. Digby. 
264 Xeno, founder of the ſtoic philoſophy in ditto. 
244 Callimachus, the Greek elegiac poet. 
208 Archimedes, the Greek geometrician. 
184 Plautus, the Roman comic poet. Thornton. 
159 Terence of Carthage, the Latin comic poet. Colman. 
155 Diogenes, of Babylon, the ſtoic philoſopher. 
124 Polybius, of Greece, the Greek and Roman hiſtorian, Hampton. 
54 Lucretius, the Roman poet. Creech. 
44 Julius Cæſir, the Roman hiſtorian and commentator, killed. Duncan. 
iodorus Siculus, of Greece, the univerſal hiſterian, fl. Booth. 
Vitruvius, the Roman architect, fl. 
43 Cicero, the Roman orator and philoſopher, put to death. Gutbrie. Melmouth, 
Cornelius Nepos, the Roman biographer, fl. Rae. 
34 Salluſt, the Roman hiſtorian. Gerden. Roſe. 2 
30 Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. Selman. 
19 Virgil, the Roman epic poet. Dryden. Put. Marton. 
11 Catullus, Tribullus, and Propertius, Roman pocts. Grainger. Darf. 
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17 Livy the Roman hiſtorian. Hay. 

19 Ovid, the Roman elegiac poet. Garth. 

20 Celſus, the Roman philoſopher and phyſician, fl. Grievs. 

25 Strabo, the Greek geographer. 

23 Phedrus, the Roman fabuliſt. Smart. 

4.5 Paterculus, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. Neroceme. 

62 Perfius, the Roman fatiric poet. Brewſter. 

64 Quintos Curtivs, a Roman, hiſtorian of Alexander the Great, 8, Digby. 6 
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64 Seneca, of Spain, the philoſopher and tragic poet, put to death. Z' Efirange. 
65 Lucaa the Roman epic poet, ditto. Notos. 
79 Pliny the elder, the Roman natural hiſtorian, Holland. 
93 Joſephus, the Jewiſh hiſtorian. - Wbifton. 
94 Epictetus, the Greek ſtoic philoſopher, fl. Ars. Carter, 
95 Quintilian, the Roman orator and advocate. Guthrie, 
96 Statius, the Rom m epic poet. Lewis, | . 
98 Licius Florus of Spain, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. 
99 Tacitus, the Roman hiſtorian, Gordon, Murpby. 
104 Martial of Spain the epigrammatic poet. Hay, 
Valerius Flaccus, the Roman epic poet. 
116 Pliny the younger, hiſtorical letters. Melmotb, Orrery. 
117 Suetonius, the Roman hiſtorian. Hughes 
119 Plutarch of Greece, the biographer. Dryden, Langhorne. 
128 [uvenal, the Roman ſatiric poet. Dryden. 
140 Ptolemy, the Egyptian geographer, mathematician, and aſtronomer, fl, 
150 Juſtin, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. T! urnbul. | 
1061 Arrian, the Roman hiſtorian and philoſopher, fl. Rooke, 
167 Tuſtin, of Samaria, the oldeſt chriſtan author aſter the apoſtles. 
180 Lucian, the Roman philologer. Dimſdale, Dryden, Franklin. 
Marcus Aur, Antoninus, Roman emperor and philoſopher, Collier, Elphinflone,” 
193 Galen, the Greek philoſopher and phyſician. 
200 Diogenes Laertius, the Greek biographer, fl. 
229 Dion Caſſius, of Greece, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. 
254 Origen, a Chriſtian father of Alexandria, 
Herodian, of Alexandria, the Roman hiſtorian. fl. Hart. 
258 Cyprian of Carthage, ſuffered martyrdom. Marſhal. 
273 Lorginus, the Greek orator, put to death by Aurelian. Smith. 
320 LaQantius, a father of the church, fl. 
336 Arius, a prieſt of Alexandria, founder of the ſe& of Atians. 
342 Euſebius, the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian and chronologer. anner. 
379 Baſil, biſhop of Cæſarea. 
389 Gregory Nazianzen, biſhop of Conſtantinople. 
397 Ambcoſe, biſhop of Milan. 
415 Macrobius, the Roman grammarian. - 
428 Eutropius, the Roman hiſtorian. 
524 Boetius, the Roman poet and Platonic philoſopher, Bellamy, Preflon, Redpath. 
529 Procopius, of Ceſarea, the Roman hiſtorian. Holcreft. 
Here ends the illuſtrious liſt of ancient, or as they are ſtyled, Claſſic authors, for whom 
mankind are indebted to Greece and Rome, thoſe two great theatres of human glory; but it 
will ever be regretted, that a ſmall part only of their writings have come to our 2 
This was owing to the barbarous policy of thoſe illiterate pagans, who, in the fifth century, 
ſubverted the Roman empire, and in which practices they were joined ſoon after by the Sara- 
cens, or followers of Mahomet. . Conſtantinople alone had eſcaped the ravages of the Barba- 
rians ; and to the few literati who ſheltered themſelves within its walls, is chiefly owing the 
preſervation of thoſe valuable remains of antiquity. To learning civility and refinement, 
ſucceeded worſe than Gothic ignorance—the ſuperſtition and buffoonery of the church of 
Rome; Europe therefore produces few names worthy of record during the ſpace of a thou- 
ſand years ; a period which hiſtorians, with great propriety, denominated the dark or Gothic 
ages. | 
The invention of printing contributed to the revival of learning in the fixteenth century, 
from which memorable zra a race of men have ſprung up in a new ſoil, France, Germany 
and Britain; who, if they do not exceed, at leaſt equal the greateſt geniuſes of antiquity, 
Of theſe our own countrymen have the reputation of the firſt rank, with whoſe names we 
{hall finiſh our liſt, 
A. C. > . 


735 Bede, a prieſt of Northumberland; Hiftory of the Saxons, Scots, &c. 
901 King Alfred; hiſtory, philoſophy, and poetry. 1 
1259 Matthew Paris, monk of St. Alban's; Hiſtory of England. 
1292 Roger Bacon, Somerſetſhire; natural philoſophy. 
1308 John Fordun, a prieſt of Merus-ſhire, Hiſtory of Scotland. . 
1400 Geoffry Chaucer, London ; the father of Engliſh poetry. | : 
1402 John Gower, Wales ; the poet. 
1535 Sir Thomas More, London ; biftory, pohtics, divinity. 
15 $2 1 Leland, London; lives and antiquiries. 
eee OB Yorkſhire ; philology _ polite literature. 
n { . | 3 ar 
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1472 Reverend John Knox, the Scotch reformer; Hiſtory of the church of Scotland. 
1282 George Buchanan, Dur:bartorſhice; Hiſtory of Scotland, Pſalms of David, pe. 
litict, &c. | | 
1598 Edmund Spenſer, London; Fairy Queen and other poems. 
1615.25 Beaumont and Fleteher ; 53 dramatic pieces. 
1616 William Shakeſpeare, Stratford; 42 tragedies and comedies. 
1622 ſohn Napier of Marcheſton, Scotland; diſcoverer of logarithms. 
1623 William Cambden, London; hiftory and antiquiries. b 
1626 Lord Chancellor Bacon, London; natural philoſophy and literature in general. 
1034 Lord Chief Juftice Coke, Norfolk; laws of England. 
1638 Ben Jonſon, London; 83 dramatic pieces. 
1641 Sir Henry Spelman, Norfolk; laws and antiquities, 
1654 J hn Selden, Suſſex; antiquities and laws. 9 
1657 Dr. William Harvey, Kent; diſcovered the circulation of the blood. 
1667 Abraham Cowley, London; mifcelianeous poetry. 
1674 John Milton, London; Paradiſe Loſt, Regained and various other pieces in verſe 
and proſe. 
Hyde, ol of Clarendon, Wiltſhire; Hiſtory of the Civil Wars in England. 
1675 12 Gregory, Aberdeen; mathematics, geometry, and optics. 
1677 Reverend Dr. Iſaac Barrow, London; natural philoſophy, mathematics, and 
ſermons. | 
1680 Samuel Butler, Worceſterſhire ; Hudib-as, a burleſque poem. 
1685 Thomas Otway, London; 10 tragedies and comedie+, with other poem 
1687 Edmund Waller, Bucks; poems, ſpeeches, letters, &e. 
1683 Dr. Ralph Cudworth, Somerſetſhire; intellectual ſyſtem. 
1689 Dr. Thomas Sydenham, Dorſetſhire ; Hiſtory of Phyfic. 
1590 Nathaniel Lee, London; 11 tragedies. 
Robert Barclay, Edinburgh; Apology for the Quakers. 
1691 Honorable Robert Boyle; natural and experimental philoſophy and theology. 
Sir George M'Kenzie, Dundee; Antiquities and laws of Scotland. 
1694 John Tillotſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, Halifax ; 254 ſermons. 
1697 Sir William Temple, London; politics and pol:te literature. 
1701 John Dryden, Northamptonſhire 3 27 tragedies and cometies, ſatiric poems, Virg. 
1704 John Locke, Somerſerſhire; philoſophy, government, and theology. 
1705 John Rey, Eflex; bo any, natural philoſophy, and divinity. - 
1707 Ceorge Fatquhar, Londonderry ; eight comedies, 
1713 Ant. Aſh. Cooper, carl of Shaft ſbury; charaQteriftics. 
1714 Gilbert Burnet, Edinburgh, biſhop of Saliſbury; hiſtory, biography, divinity, &. 
1913 Nicholas Rowe, De vonſhire; ſeven tragedies, tranſlation of Lucan's Pharſaliz. 
1719 Revd. John Flamſtead, Derbyſhire; mathematics and aſtronomy. 
B. 1 Addiſon, Wiitthitez Spectator, Guardian, poems, politics. 
r. Joba Keil, Edinburgh; mathematics and aſtronomy. 
1721 Matthew Prior, London; poems and politics. 
1724 William Wooiafton, Staftordfhirez Religion of Nature delineated, 
1727 Sir Iſaat Newton, Lincolnſhire ; mathematics, geometry, aſtronomy, optics. 
1729 Revd. Dr. Samuel Clarke, Norwich 3 mathematics, divinity, &c, | 
Sir Richard Steele, Dublin; four comedies, papers in Tatler, &c. 
Wiikam Congreve, Staffordſſure; ſeven dramatic pieces. 
1732 you Gay, Exeter; poems, fables, and eleven dramatic pieces. 
1734 Dr. John Arbuthnot, Mearns-ſhire ; medicines, coins, politics. 
1742 Dr. Edmund Halley; natural philoſophy, aſtronomy, navigation. 
Dr. Richard Bentley, Yorkſhire ; claſſical learning, criticiſm. 
1744 Alexander Pope, London; poems, letters, tranſlation of Homer. 
1745 Reverend Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dublin; poems, politics, and letters. 
1946 Cohn M*Laurin, Argyleſhire; algebra, view of Newton's phibſophy. 
1748 James Thomſon, Roxburghſhirez Seaſons, and other poems, five tragedies. 
+ verend Dr. Iſaac Watts, Southampton; logic, philoſophy, ' plalms, kymns, 
ſermons, &c. 
Dr. Francis Hutcheſon, Airſhire ; ſyſtem of moral philoſophy. 
1750 Reverend Dr. Conyers Miceteton, Yorkſhire 3 Life of Cicero, &c. 
Andrew Baxter, Old Aberdeen; mctaphyſics, and natural philoſophy. 
1751 Henry St. John, lord Bolingbroke, Surry ; phflc ſophy, metaphyfics, and politics. 
Dr. Alexander Monro, Edinburgh; anatomy of the human body. 
1754 Dr. Richard Mead, Londen; on poiſons, plague, imall-pex, medicine, precept 
Henry Fielding, Somrerſetſhi e; Tem Jones, Joſeph Andrews, &c. 
1757 Colley Cibber, London; 25 wagedies and comedics. | 
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1761 Thomas Sherlock, biſhop of London; 6g ſermons, &c. 
Benjamin Hoadley, biſhop of Wincheſter; ſermons and controverſy. 
Samuel Richardſon, London; Grandiſon, Clariſſa, Pamela. 
Reverend Dr. John Leland, Lancaſhire z Anſwer to Deiſtical writers. 
1765 Reverend Dr. Edward Young ; Night Thoughts, and other poems, 3 tragedies. 
Robert Simſon, Glaſgowz conic ſections, Euclid, Apollonius. 
1768 Reverend Lawrence Sterne 3 45 ſermons, Sentimental Journey, Triſtram Shandy. 
1769 Robert Smith, Lincolnſhire ; harmonics and optics. _ 
1770 Reverend Dr. Jortin 3 Life of Eraſmu*, Eecleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and ſermons. 
Dr. Mark Akenſide, Newcaſtle upon Tyne; poems. ; 
Dr. Tobias Smollet, Dumbartonſhire; Hiſtory of Bagland, novels, tranſlations. 
1771 Thomas Gray, profeſſor of Modern Hiſtory, Cambridge ; poems. 
1773 Philip Dormer Stanhope, earl of Cheſterfield ; letters. 
George Lord Lyttleton, Worceſterſhire ; Hiſtory of England. 
1774 Oliver Goldſmith ; poems, eſſays, and other pieces. 
Zachary Pearce, biſhop of Roc heſter; Annotations on the New Teſtament, &c. 
1775 Dr. Joha Hawkeſworth ; eſſays. | 
1775 David Hume, Merſe ; Hiſtory of England, and eſſays. 
James Ferguſon, Aberdeenſhire ; aſtronomy. 
1777 Samuel Foote, Cornwall z plays. 
1779 David Gartick, Hereford; plays, &c. a 
William Warburton, biſhop of Glouceſter; Divine Legation of Moſes, and various 
other works. ; | 
1780 Sir William Blackſtone, Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, London; Commen- 
taries on the laws of England. 4 
Or. John Fothergill, Yorkſhire ; philoſophy and medicine. 
ames Harris; Hermes, Philological Inquiries, and Philoſophical Arrangements. 
1781 Thomas Newton, biſhop of Briſtol, Litchfield ; diſcourſes on the prophecies, and 
and other works. 
Sir John Pringle, Bart. Rox boroughſhire; Diſeaſes of the Army, | 
Henry Home, lord Kaimes, Scotland; Elements of Criticiſm, Sketches of the 
Hiſtory of Man. 
1783 Dr. William Hunter, Lanerkſhire ; anatomy. - 
Dr. Benjamin Kennicott, Dovonſhire; Hebrew Bible, Diſſertations, &c. 
1784 Dr. Samuel Johnſon, Litchfield ; Engliſh Dictionary, biography, eſſays, poetry. 
Died Dec. 135 aged 71. , 
1785 William Whitehead, poet-laureat ; poems and plays. 
Revd. Richard Burn, LL. D. author of the Juſtice of Peace, Eccleſ. Law, &c. 
died Nov. 20. 
Richard Glover, eſg. Leonidas, Medea, &c. died Nov. 25. 
1786 Jonas Hanway, eſa. Travels, miſcellanies, died Sept. 5. aged 74. 
1787 Dr. Robert Lowth, biſhop of London; criticiſm, divinity, grammar, died Nov. 3. 
Soame Jenyns, eſq. Internal Evidence of the Chriſtian Religion, and other pieces; 
died Dec. 18. | 
1788 James Stuart, eſq. celebrated by the name of“ Athenian Stuart,“ died Feb. r. 
homas Gainſborough, eſqr. the celebrated painter, died Aug. 2. | 
Tho. Sheridan, efſq. Engliſh Dictionary, works on education, elocution, &c. 
died Aug. 14. 
1789 Wm. Julius Mickle, eſq. Cumberland; tranſlator of the Lufiad, died Oct 15. 
175 Dr. Will. Cullen, Scotland; Practice of Phyfic, Materia Medica, &c. died Feb. 5g. 
Benjamin Franklin, eſqr. Boſton, New England; Electricity, Natural Philoſophy, 
miſcellanies, died April 17. 
Dr. Adam Smith, Scotland; Moral Sentiments, Inquiry into the Wealth of Nations, 
died April 17. 
— Howard, ha. Middleſex 3 Account of Priſons and Lazerettos, &c. 
evd. Thomas Wharton, B. D. poet laureat; Hiſtory of Engliſh poetry, poems. 
died April 21. | 1 
1-91 Revd. Dr. Richard Price, Glamorganſhire; on Morals, Providence, Civil Liberty, 
Annuities, Reverfionary Payments, Sermons, &c. died Feb. 19, aged 68. 
Dr. Thomas Blacklock, Annandale 3 Poems, Conſolations from natural and revealed 
Religion, died July, aged 70. | 
1792 Sir 32 Reynolds, Devonſhire; Preſident of the Royal Academy of Painting; 
| {courſes on Painting delivered before the Acad my, died Feb 19. aped 68. 
1794 Revd. Dr. William Robertſon, Principal of the Univerfity of Edingburgh, and 
Hiſtoriographer to his majeſty for Scatland z Hiſtory of Scotland, of the Reign 
of Charles V. Hittory of America, and Hiſtor:cal Diſquiſition concerning India, 
died June 11, aged 72. | | 
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